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PREFACE 


The New Third Senes is a further extension of the ongmal idea a com 
prehensive collection of plot stories from world literature Those familiar 
with the two earlier series of Masterpieces of World Literature in Digest 
Form will note in this new volume a change m format Previously, all en 
tries have been handled as plot summaries, a style that limited coverage to 
novels, dramas, and epic poems In the Third Series, the essay-review also is 
employed 

Introduction of the essay-review permits a broadening of our scope to 
oflFei wider literary coverage in the fields of philosophy, lyric poetry, the 
essay, journals and letters, history, biography — subjects which do not lend 
themselves to our usual synopsis format 

The First and Second Series contain a total of 1,010 titles representing 
works by 5 1 1 authors Among these are the giants of world literature, fig- 
ures familiar to every student and represented in any home that pretends 
to even a modest library These are the authors who have created and kept 
alive the stories men have wanted to hear, imaginative events depicted in 
drama and fiction to the delight of countless generations of readers 

Vital as these authors and their works are, they in no way overshadow 
the creative efforts of the philosophers, the poets, the essayists whose writ 
mgs, attesting the abiding majesty of the human spirit, have enriched 
beyond measure the literary heritage of mankind It is to these “non-story- 
tellers” that much of the attention in the Third Series is directed, essay-re- 
views highlighting the magnificent literary achievements of great writers and 
thinkers whose principal works cannot be synopsized Of the five hundred 
titles included in the Third Series, more than two hundred are handled as 
essay-reviews More than 250 new authors have been added and the amount 
of material written expressly for the series now exceeds two million words 


Along with the broadening of categories, the Third Senes undergoes 
a geographical expansion by including a few titles from the vast reservon 
of Oriental literature, an area of world culture long neglected by Western 
readers However, we are now in an age of world-wide cultural mtercouise, 
a force that — happily — transcends temporary political considerations, and as 
the wisdom, the humanity, the delights of Oriental literature come to the 
attention of the mass Western audience, interest in this field is sure to 
widen 

For suggestions, assistance, and new matenal m the area of Oriental 
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literature I am indebted to Tsi-an and Chih-Tsing Hsia, Chi-Chen V^ang, 
and Osamu Shimizu 


Of the new categories covered m the Third Series, the subject of poet- 
ry has received the most attention More than fifteen percent of the space 
IS devoted to essay reviews covering the works of poets The older writers are 
well represented and so, too, are the present day poets Our articles on the 
latter group would be less satisfying but for the many permissions to quote 
which were granted by publishers, agents, and other copyright holders 
of copyrighted poetry We were thus able to stress salient points illustra- 
tively 

Philosophy also comes in for a fair share of attention in the Third 
Series through use of the essay-review In fact, by departing from the strict 
synopsis format of the earlier volumes, we are able to include in the series 
for the first time such influential writers as Aristotle, Bacon, Burke Freud, 
Hume, William James, Kant, Locke, Mill, Nietzsche, Plato, and Spinoza 

It will be noted that some novels and plays are handled as essay reviews 
instead of plot-summaries Sometimes this was done so that a general dis- 
cussion of the author's other work could be included in the article dealing 
with a specific title In a few cases, this was in compliance with the wishes 
expressed by authors or copyright owners who preferred to be represented in 
essay-reviews rather than plot-summaries Bernard Shaw is one such exam- 
ple and this fact — ^rather than editorial oversight — accounts for the absence 
of his works m the earlier volumes, where the plot summary is the only 
style employed 


As was the case dunng the preparation of the First and Second Senes, 
the cooperation of certain authors, publishers, agents, and literary trustees 
was requested in connection with the work on the Third Series Again, my 
requests were generously granted and I wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the assistance received from these sources Copyright notices and credit lines 
appear as footnotes accompanying the appropriate titles 

As always, the work of the Staff has been outstanding and the entire 
group has my sincere thanks Unfortunately, space limitations prevent the 
hsting of all Staff Members but individual acknowledgments are certainly 
due Matthew J Bruccoli, Gordon W Clarke, William A Grant, Willis K 
Jones, Ian McGreal, Preston Newman, and Tench Francis Tilghman for 
their extensive contnbutions 

Also, Payton l^oliler and I wish to acknowledge the q««al ina^nal 

v| 
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contributed by August Derleth, M Clifford Harrison, G Burke Johnston, 
and Wdliam White 


It IS with real pleasure that we add another segment to this senes on 
world literature begun twelve years ago We are especially pleased that we 
have at last been able to incorporate many of the “non-storytellers" m our 
project, we believe those who use the work will be equally pleased 

Frank N Magill 
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ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 


Ty^e of vrork Drama 

Author Unknown 

Ty'pe of flot Biblical story 

Time of flat Biblical antiquity 

Locale Beersheba 

First presented Fifteenth century 

Fnncifcd characters 
Abraham 
Isaac his son 
Deus, God 
Angelus the Angel 
The Doctor, a commentator 


Critique 

One of the fifteenth century mystery 
plays performed by guild members in 
various towns in England, Abraham and 
Isaac tells the biblical story of Abraham^s 
Willingness to sacnhce his son The 
Brome version is distinguished from 
others by its greater length and its fuller 
development of the characters of Abra- 
ham and Isaac The mystery plays, al 
though often simple m both plot and de- 
sign, helped to provide the background 
and tradition from which Elizabethan 
drama later emerged The play is in verse, 
sometimes written in five line stanzas 
rhyming abaah and sometimes in eight- 
line stanzas with alternate rhymes, these 
stanzas often ending in a shortened line 
At other times the poetry conforms to no 
clear rhyming or stanzaic pattern It is 
difficult to determine whether the play 
was onginally written in a more careful 
poetic pattern, now lost through succes 
sive copyings and oral repetition, or 
whether it was originally wntten m a 
form close to the present version 

The Story 

Abraham, ofpermg a prayer of Thanks- 
giving to God, counted his blessings— 


his land, his peaceful life, his children— 
and told of lus delight in his favonte 
child, Isaac He stood, while praying, m 
a field near his home m Beersheba AFter 
the prayer he called to Isaac to return to 
their home 

God, in Heaven, summoned an Angel 
and told him that He intended to test 
Abraham^s steadfastness by asking him to 
sacrifice Isaac, and he ordered the Angel 
to announce his wish to Abraham Mean- 
while, Abraham prayed again, asking 
God what gift or offenng might please 
Him most The Angel then appeared and 
told Abraham that God had commanded 
the sacrifice of Isaac as an indication of 
Abraham's love for the Lord 

Abraham immediately expenenced 
great inward conflict He kept repeating 
that Isaac was the most loved of all his 
children, that he would rather sacnfice 
anything else of his, including his own 
hfe, than to offer up Isaac At the same 
time he was aware that God's will must 
be obeyed and that the sacnfice, no mat 
ter how painful, must be made Abraham 
then called Isaac, who had been praying, 
and told him that they must perform a 
$acnfice for the hoxd Isaac declared his 



willingness to help Abraham felt His sacrifice his son, hut might substitute a 
heart breaking as they walked toward young ram, tied nearby, for the offering 
Mount Vision to make the sacrifice Abraham was overjoyed and after the 

On their arrival at the mount, Isaac AngeFs departure gave thanks to God for 

asked why Abraham seemed so concerned Isaacs deliverance Isaac, too, welcomed 
The boy began to quake at the sight of his reprieve, but only did so after Abra 
the sharp sword in his father s hand be ham had assured him that God would 
cause, aware of his fathers acute misery, regard the ram as a worthy substitute 
he guessed that he was to be the offering Isaac, at his father s bidding, ran to bnng 

m the sacrifice to the Lord Abraham the ram Returning with it, Isaac ex 

then tried to explain to Isaac that they pressed his happiness that the beast, 

must follow God's commandment, having rather than he, was to be sacrificed 
no other choice But Isaac prayed to his When Abraham offered up the ram, Isaac 

father, asking him to spare his life and still showed a great fear of Abraham's 

wishing his mother were there to inter sword and did not wish to look at it 

cede for him Isaac also wondered what After the sacrifice, God again spoke to 
cnmes he had committed that his life Abraham, acknowledging his goodness 

should he demanded by God Abraham, and promising that his family would mul 

in his misery, explained that God's will tiply Abraham then returned with Isaac 

must simply be obeyed At last Isaac un to their home, recounting on the way his 
derstood and yielded to God's will He pleasure that his favorite child had been 

asked, however, that Abraham not tell spared Isaac was also grateful, but real 

his mother he had been killed Instead, isucally he mentioned his fear and stated 

she was to believe that he had gone into that he never wanted to see the hill 

another land again Both thanked God and both 

Resigning himself to death, Isaac asked showed great relief to be returning home 

for his father's blessing Abraham gave together Abraham praised the gentleness 

his blessing, lamented further, and pro and understanding of his young son 
ceeded to bind Isaac's hands Abraham (At that point the Doctor appeared on 
then repeated his hope that he could he the scene to make the moral of this hap- 

sacnficed m Isaac's place, but the brave pening explicit The Doctor brought out 

Isaac reminded him that God must be the fact that the story showed how one 

obeyed and asked that the killing be done should follow God's commandments with 

quickly Abraham covered Isaac's face out quarreling The Doctor asked how 

with a cloth and made ready to lift his many would be willing to smite their 

sword children if God so commanded He 

But just as he was about to strike Isaac, thought that several might do so, though 

the Angel appeared and took the sword their women would wail and protest 

^rom his upraised hand The Angel said But, the Doctor continued, God would 

that Abraham had proved his willingness mend everything for those truly willing 

to obey God's command, an act which to follow his commandments, for those 

fully displayed Abraham's mind and who served God faithfully would be 

heart Therefore, the Angel continued, certain to benefit from their loyalty) 

Abraham would not he compelled to 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Tyfeofwork Biomphy 
Author Carl Sandburg (1878 ) 

Ttme 1809 1865 

locale Kentucky, Ilhnois, Washington D C and areas of the Civil War campaigns 
Ftrst fuhhsheA The Prairie Years, 1926, The War Years, 19B9 
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Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln is a 
monumental work on a monumental 
theme, the life, works, and times of a 
S 5 nnbolic American of history and leg 
end There is nothing of its kind ancient 
or modem, with which it may adequately 
be compared Among Civil War biogra 
phies Its closest counterpart is Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s R E Lee Cq v ), but 
even on this common ground point of 
view and the use of salient detail create 
vastly diflFerent effects of organization and 
presentation In the Freeman biography 
Lee holds the center of the stage at all 
times and the background panorama of 
people and events, even the battles and 
campaigns of the war, are shown only as 
they throw light on Lee’s personality and 
labors Sandburg, on the other hand, sets 
Lincoln against a tremendous movement 
of history as he tells simultaneously, on 
different levels, the story of a man, a war, 
an age, and a people In the end the 
qualities which set this work apart seem 
appropriate and significant Lincoln, that 
ungainly, complex, humorous, melan 
choly, and sadly serene man, was also 
one of the great solitaries 
When The War Years appeared in 
1939, more than one reviewer commented 
on the happy conjunction of the perfect 
wnter and the perfect subject In Sand- 
burg’s case there is more truth in this 
critical generalization than m most, for 
he brought to his tremendous task a 
greater familianty with the regional and 
folk aspects of Lincoln’s life than anyone 
had possessed since Lincoln’s own day 
In the late nineteenth century there was 
still no wide gap between Sandburg’s 
boyhood in Galesburg, Illinois and Lin 
coin’s growing years m the Sangamon 
River country Familiar with New Salem, 
Vandalia Springfield, and other land 
marks of Lincoln’s early life, the Swedish 
immigrant’s son had known the men and 
women of Lincoln’s day and had listened 
to their stones Poet, fabulist, folklorist, 
and singer of the Amencan dream, Sand- 
burg felt in time that the Lincoln story 
had become a part of himself, not m the 


sense of blind hero worship but as evi- 
dence of the believable reality and ful- 
filled promise of American life 

More than thirty years of preparation, 
research, and writing went into the two 
divisions of Abraham Lincoln At first 
Sandburg had in mind a story of Lincoln 
as the prairie lawyer and politician, but 
as his investigations continued he realized 
that his book was outgrowing its pro 
jected length and purpose His increasing 
desire to tell all the facts of Lincoln’s life 
as they existed in books already pub 
lished, documentary records, or in the 
memories of men and women finally led 
him to divide his material into two parts, 
the first the story of the country boy and 
lawyer politician, the second an account 
of Lincoln in the White House 

The Frame Years was published in 
1926 In these two volumes Sandburg 
deals with the more legendary aspects of 
the Lincoln story boyhood days and 
backwoods life a young man’s journeys 
down the Mississippi, a masculine school 
mg, mostly self taught, in grammar, 
mathematics, surveying, debate, and law, 
the years of clerking m grocery stores 
and working at odd jobs military service 
in the Black Hawk War, his relations 
with Ann Rutledge, Mary Owens, Mary 
Todd his law practice, and his early 
political career Tins material is presented 
with a wealth of anecdote— stories about 
Lincoln and by him— so that it resembles 
at times an anthology of Lincoln lore 
This period of Lincoln’s life lends itself 
at times to fabulous or lyric treatment of 
which Sandburg the poet takes full ad- 
vantage There are passages that read like 
poetry, sentences and paragraphs that cel- 
ebrate the beauty of nature and the mys- 
tery and wonder of life Yet these occa- 
sional flights of poetic fancy are held 
firmly within bounds by realistic por- 
trayal and strict regard for fact In these 
volumes Sandburg’s Lincoln emerges as a 
man of the people but no hero in the 
ordinary sense Circumstances had shaped 
him mto a man of vision and resource, 
but he was also a troubled, threatened, 
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doubted mm when he left Spnngfield in 
1861 on the eve of his inauguration as 

Pr^identoftheUnitedStates^ 

The Wm Years was published in four 
wT later In the mean 

oX ‘raveled vndely to 

gather material from every available 
source, read extensively m histones, bi 

iS f ‘Jraries, 

letters and handbills, looked at pictures 

nd cartoons, collected memorabilia of 

TZ “<■ »>«, „ . b. 


* -—vAAajua ana cij 

of^mL^^tX^ ^ surpassed 
^ a man hnked inseparably to his coun 

gshmoryandtheUiLginationf 

Sandburg makes no attempt to doss 
° years of 1861 1862 Lm 

a Scotl^aS 

SouA handicap^ by his Cabinet 3 
Fort^umtef cnsis of 

m atntude which hLoV S 

Sandburg cal? L ‘strj anm^oS ‘ 

war years Although 

tions of ^ Kiiaterm elec 

and the apathv oft ! t 

pamy ot his party From this 


time on Sandburg shows the tide in full 
flood-the aggressive final phase of the 
war, Shermans march to the sea, the 
passing of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
the surrender at Appomattox, and the 
night at Ford’s Theater on April 14 
1865 The end of the story is starkly’ 
movingly, eloquently told with a poet's 
power of words and the historian’s re 
spectfor truth 

In handling the massive reportage of 
Ahrahm Lincoln, Sandburg never pre 
tends to be more than a storyteller, a re 
rorder Ever since the publication of 
The Prairie Years critics had tned to find 
a term to describe his method as a biog 
rapher smce his work could not & 
judged by any of the accepted schools 

tom Herodotus to LyttonStrachey The 

War years, with all its vast accumulation 
0 factjpiled on fact, detail on detail, gave 
mem the answer Sandburg's method is 
the way of the old chronicles and sagas 
in teUmg the stories of folk and triLl 
heroes This biography is a work which 
expands within the consciousness of the 
reader because of its continuous addition 
and multipljcation of concrete and evoca 
tive details-battle summaries, character 
sketchK, anecdotes, letters, quotations of 
every kind— all presented without analy 
SIS or mterpretation so that in the end 
mey shape themselves to their own pat 
tem and carry their own weight of mean 
mg 

Nothing IS too vast or too commonly 
Known to be glossed over without patient 
attention to every living detail, nothing 
IS too trivial to be included Never hm 
there been such a summoning of wit- 
nesses to testify to a man and his age 
foreign diplomats, members of the Cabi 
^t^d the Congress, military men of 
*e North and the South, Tolstoy, Ibsen 
Hawthorne Mrs Mary Chesnut, that 
shrewd, ardent Secessionist, and hun 
dreds of obscure men and women ap- 
pear briefly, make their gesture or have 
their say, and then disappear His ene 
imes make their insults and accusations, 
his detractors voice their n dimU 



friends speak in his praise All leave be graves Then in Whitmanesque measures 
hmd them something that adds to our Sandburg speaks his requiem for the 
understanding of Lincoln, something buned dead in the silent cemetery as he 
more important than the opinions of looks out over the land and into the 
politicians or the decisive outcomes of homes where the son, the husband, or 

battles and accounts of military cam the father is missing from his familiar 

paigns in creating the illusion of life place and the clocks of time and destiny 

itself tick on Again, at the beginning of the 

These details, great and small, are the chapter titled *^The Calendar Says Good 
background setting against which Lin Friday," he employs another poetic pas 
coin looms with increasing stature as his sage to set the mood for coming tragedy 
story unfolds Against this backdrop of Nowhere, however, is he more moving 
history he appears as a man all too hu than in the solemn intensity of the three 

man in his weaknesses and failures, just simple sentences that brmg the Lincoln 

as he appears greater than other men in story to its irrevocable close 
the strength, wisdom, and sad serenity of Sandburg's Abraham Lincoln is the 
his last months Unfathomable" is the biography of an American whose true 
adjective Sandburg most frequently ap- story lends itself to the spint of legend, a 
plies to him Many writers have tried to pageant of history, a poet's dream, a na 
analyze Lincoln It remained for Sand- tional myth It is a story that is vast, 
burg simply to show the man, letting implicative, at times contradictory It is 
him speak and act for himself Tins also the stubborn, time defjnng stuff of life 
was the method of the anonjmious writers itself, a story in which Sandburg finds 
of the ancient sagas in Lincoln's life the meaning of all Amer 

The War Years, more somber in tone, ica But it is a poet's biography only in 
offers less opportunity than The Frame the sense that every true poet is a biog 
Years for bardic song Occasionally, how raph^r providing insights to human expe 
ever, the poet breaks m on the biographer nence Unfortunately, not all biographers 
and histonan One such passage occurs are poets Carl Sandburg, to our enrich 
after the account of the Gettysburg Ad ment, is the rare wnter who is both If 
dress when Lincoln, a wet towel over his America has an epic, it is this story of a 

tired eyes, was on his way back to Wash national hero re created from the testi 

mgton, and a moonlit hush had fallen mony of the men and women of Lin- 
over the battlefield and the new made coin's time 

ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHH. 

Ty'j^e of naorh Poem 

Author JohnDryden (1631 1700) 

Time Late seventeenth century 
Locale London 
First published 1681 

Principal characters 
David, King of Israel 
Absalom his lUegmmate son 
Achitophbl, chief of the rebels 

Dryden claimed that Absalom and by correction" The particular vices he 
Achitophel was carefully planned to pro- wanted corrected were those of the Whigs 
mote political reform To gam this end, of his day, who were seeking to secure 
Dryden used satire, the true aim of which the succession of the Duke of Mon- 
he defined as "the amendment of vices mouth, illegitimate son of Charles II, to 
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his father^s thione Second, realizing that 
direct satire might defeat its purpose by 
incurring resentment, Dryden chose to 
attack the Whigs by casting them as char 
acters m the Biblical story of Absalom's 
revolt against David Third, to dull the 
edge of the satire even more and thus in 
aease its effectiveness proportionately, he 
cast It in verse, ‘*for there's a sweetness 
m good verse, which tickles even while 
It hurts " 

The poem is loosely organized, but 
several mam divisions can be noted The 
first of these, an account of the political 
situation in Israel (England), opens with 
a joking reference to Davids (Charles 
II's) virility, which though wasted on a 
barren queen, produced a host of illegiti- 
mate progeny, of which by far the fair- 
est and noblest was Absalom (Duke of 
Monmouth) David's kmgly virtues were 
equally strong but unappreciated by a 
great number of Jews (Whigs), who be- 
cause of a perverse native temperament 
wanted to rebel Although David had 
provided no cause for rebellion, as the 
wiser Jews (Tones) pointed out, a cause 
was found in the alleged Jebusite (Cath- 
olic) plot to convert the nation to the 
Egyptian (French) religion The plot 
miscarried, but it did create factions 
whose leaders were jealous of David and 
opposed his reign 

The second section consists of a por- 
trait of Achitophel, the chief of these 
leaders (the Earl of Shaftesbury, leader of 
the Whigs), and an account of his efforts 
to persuade Absalom to seize the throne 
Dryden charactenzed Achitophel as a 
bnlhant wit touched by the madness of 
ambition Unwilling to be remembered 
only for his distinguished career as a 
judige, he '‘Resolv'd to rum or to rule the 
State,” using the king's alleged sympathy 
for the Jebusites as an excuse for rebet 
lion Achitophel first used Battery to wm 
over Absalom, proclaiming that the na 
tion was clamonne for him— a '^second 
Moses ” At first Absalom resisted, point 
ing out that David was a wise and ju^t 
kmg, and that David*$ brother (|he puke 


of York) was the legal heir These half- 
hearted objections Achitophel met with 
sophistry David's mildness, he claimed, 
had deteriorated into weakness, the pub- 
lic good demanded Absalom's strength, 
the rightful heir was planning to murder 
Absalom, David himself secretly wanted 
Absalom to be kmg and would support 
his claim as heir to the throne To these 
speaous arguments Absalom succumbed, 
whereupon Achitophel proceeded to or- 
ganize all the Jewish malcontents into a 
smgle seditious party 

The third section of the poem lists 
the motives of these misguided patriots, 
opportunists, republicans, and religious 
fanatics In a series of satiric character 
studies Drjden ridiculed their chieftains 
In the character of Zimri, which Dryden 
considered "worth the whole poem," he 
poked fun at the fickleness and "extrem 
ity" of Buckingham, Shaftesbuxv's heu 
tenant in the Whig Party Shimei repre 
sented the Sheriff of London, who had 
betrayed the king's interests, and Corah, 
the notorious Titus Oates, who had fabn 
cated many of the details of the Catholic 
plot 

The next section of the poem describes 
Absalom's nationwide tour, planned by 
Achitophel to gauge the extent of the 
people's support for their plan to exclude 
the legal heir from the throne and to 
establish Absalom's right to the succes 
Sion by law Traveling up and down the 
land, Absalom craftily represented him 
self as the people's fnend, opposed to 
Egjrptian domination, the Jebusite plot, 
and a senile king, but powerless to act 
because of bis loyalty to the crown and 
the lawful succession The Jews, always 
easy to delude, proclaimed Absalom a 
new messiah 

A long tirade follows in which Dryden 
attacked the Jews^ naive support of Absa- 
lom and their willingness to overthrow 
legally instituted authonty Thoi^h pat 
a believer in i^bsolute monarchy, Dryden 
was a conservative who upheld the su- 
premacy of established law over the voice 
of the people He feared that die ^ovemr 
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ment would quicHy detenorate into an 
aichy if the people were given the power 
to make and break kings at will by chang 
mg the order of the succession Dryden, 
like all the conservatives of his time, 
feared the judgment of the people, and, 
therefore, any movement toward democ- 
racy 

In the next section Dryden sketched 

E rtraits of David^s supporters— the Tory 
iders Here, of course, there was no 
satinc intent Barzillai (the Duke of Or- 
mond) was lavishly praised as the noblest 
adherent to David^s cause and one of 
Israel's true heroes Two members of the 
clergy, namely Zadoc (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) and the Sagan of Jerusalem 
(the Bishop of London), were com- 
mended for their services to the crown 
Other loyalists praised for their services 
in Sanhedrin (Parliament), include Adn- 
el (the Earl of Mulgrave), Jotham (the 
Marquis of Halifax), Hushai (Laurence 
Hyde), and Amiel (Edward Sevmour) 
These loyal chieftains who defied the 
powerful rebel faction ultimately con- 
vinced David that concessions to me peo 
pie would but feed their leaders' ambi- 
tion, and that Absalom was being used 
as a tool by the treacherous Achitophel 


The last section of the poem consists 
of a long speech in which David finally 
reasserted the royal prerogative Realizing 
that his enemies had been scoffing at his 
moderation and clemency as a sign of 
weakness and fear, he resolved to show 
his strength David, regretting that Absa 
lorn would be compelled to suffer, ex- 
pressed his willingness to forgive at the 
sign of repentance, but he refused to con 
done disloyalty The Sanhedrin's attempt 
to change the line of succession he de 
nounced, scorning their deceitful claim 
that they were trpng to protect him from 
a scheming brother Finally, he stated his 
reluctance to resort to force but declared 
his readiness to use it to defend the 
supremacy of established law over both 
Sanhednn and king In the last lines of 
the poem, heaven clapped its thunder in 
approval of David's words and the new 
era which they heralded 
Absalom and AchitO'phel failed, of 
course, to reform the Whigs, their at 
tempts to put the Duke of Monmouth 
rather than the Duke of York on the 
throne were defeated only some fifteen 
years after the publication of the poem 
which is remembered for its hterary, not 
historical, significance 


THE ACHARNIANS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Aristophanes (c 448 c 385 B C ) 

Type of plot Social satire 

Tvme of plot The time of the Peloponnesian War, 431 404 B C 

Locale Athens 

First presented 425 B C 

Principal characters 

Dicaeopolis, a peace loving atizen 
Amphitheus, his fnend 
Euripides, the plajrwnght 
Lamachus a general 

Ambassadors to the Allies op Athens 
The Acharnians, a chorus of charcoal burners 


Critique 

The Acharnians is the earliest known find his powerful wit and satire against 
comedy of Anstophanes and, deservedly, militansm and war, his contempt for 
his first prize winner Themancally, it is petty pohticians and informers, his de 
the most inclusive of his plays, m it we light m earthy sex play, and his spinted 
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spoofing of Euripides— qualities winch 
make it the most personal of Anstoph- 
ones* works When Dicaeopolis speaks 
directly to the audience in the parabasis, 
he does so with the voice of Anstoph- 
anes eloquently asserting his intellec 
tual honesty and independence and de- 
clanng that he will always fight for the 
cause of peace and justice in his com 
edies 

The Story 

Dicaeopolis, waiting for the assembly 
to convene, sat musing, making figures in 
the dust, pulling out his loose hairs, and 
longing for peace He was fully prepared 
to harass and abuse the speakers if they 
talked of anything but peace with Sparta 
Immediately after the citizens had gath 
ered, his friend Amphitheus began to 
complain of hunger because of the war- 
time diet He was saved from arrest only 
by the intervention of Dicaeopolis 

The assembly then listened to a senes 
of fantastic claims made by the pompous 
ambassadors to Athens' allies, each speech 
punctuated by a scoflBng aside from Di- 
caeopolis who knew full well that the 
entire alliance was wasting away from 
the eflFects of the Peloponnesian War 
The high point of absurdity was reached 
when the last of the ambassadors ushered 
m a few scraggly, miserably dressed 
troops, introducing them as a Thracian 
host sent to assist in the war Dicaeopolis, 
knowing of the assembly's willingness to 
adjourn upon the slightest provocation, 
then brought about the end of the session 
by claiming to have felt a drop of ram 

Finding himself unable to bnng about 
the end of the war, Dicaeopohs deter- 
mined to effect a personal, separate peace 
Amphitheus, his own ambassador, re- 
turned from the enemy with three bottles 
of wine— the first five years old the seo 
ond ten years old, and the third thirty 
years old The first two tasted vile, but 
the last was nch with a bouquet of neo- 
tar and ambrosia Dnnkmg it down, Di- 
caeopolis personally accepted and ratified 
a thir^year peace The Achamians, 


whose vineyards had been ravaged by the 
enemy having got wind of this traitorous 
act, ainved m pursuit of Amphitheus just 
as Dicaeopolis was leaving his house to 
offer up a ritual prayer to Bacchus in 
thanks for the peace that allowed him to 
resume once more a normal existence 
With his wife Upon hearing his prayer, 
the Achamians began to stone him as he 
tned in vain to persuade them that peace 
was good Threatened with further vio- 
lence, Dicaeopohs seized a covered basket 
of coals and announced that it was an 
Achamian child, a hostage, which he 
would disembowel if he were not per 
mitted to plead his cause When the 
Achamians agreed, he asked further to 
be allowed to dress properly for the oc- 
casion 

Dicaeopohs then went to the house of 
Euripides to borrow the costume of Tele- 
phus, the most unfortunate and pathetic 
of all the heroes of Euripides' tragedies 
The great playwnght, in the midst of 
composing a new tragedy, was hardly m 
the mood to he disturbed, but Dicaeop- 
olis could not resist the opportunity to 
tease him about his wretched heroes and 
about the fact that his mother had sold 
vegetables Finally the irate Eunpides 
gave him the miserable costume and 
turned him out 

The eloquent plea for peace that Di 
caeopolis delivered to the Achamians waS 
so moving that the choms was divided oil 
the issue At that moment Lamachus, a 
general dressed in full armor, amved on 
the scene He declared that nothing 
could dissuade him from eternal war on 
the Spartans and their allies Dicaeopohs 
countered with a proclamation that his 
markets were henceforth open to all the 
enemies of Athens, but not to Lamachus 

Shortly thereafter a starving Meganan 
appeared m Dicaeopohs' market place 
with his two daughters, who had agreed 
with their father that it would he better 
to be sold than to die of hunger After 
disguising them as pigs by fitting them 
with hoofs and snouts, the Meganan 
stuffed them into a sack and offered them 



to Dicaeopolis as the finest sows he could 
possibly offer to Aphrodite Dicaeopolis, 
aware of the deception, nevertheless ac 
cepted them in exchange for a supply of 
garlic and salt The next trader was a 
fat, thnvmg Boeotian with a tremendous 
supply of game birds, animals, and fish 
All he asked m exchange was some item 
of Athenian produce not available in 
Boeotia Careful bargaining revealed, 
however, that the only such item was an 
informer— a vessel useful for holding all 
foul things, a mortar for gnnding out 
lawsuits, a light for looking into other 
people’s accounts At last the bar 2 [am was 
made, and the next meddling informer to 
enter the market place and threaten Di- 
caeopolis with exposure to the authonties 
was seized bound, and carefully packed 
in hay for the Boeotian to carry home 
Suddenly General Lamachus was or- 


dered to take his battalions to guard the 
borders against invasion during the forth- 
coming Feast of the Cups At the same 
time the pnest of Bacchus ordered Di- 
caeopolis to prepare for joyous participa- 
tion in the feast The chorus wished them 
both joy as Lamachus donned his heavy 
armor and Dicaeopolis dressed in festival 
clothes, as Lamachus unhooked his spear 
and Dicaeopolis unhooked a sausage 
After the feast Lamachus was carried in, 
hurt in a fall in a ditch before encounter- 
ing the enemy, and Dicaeopolis entered, 
hilariously drunk and supported by two 
voluptuous courtesans The blessings of 
peace were emphasized by the fact that, 
in the end Lamachus the militanst was. 
carried off to the surgeon while Dicaeop 
oils was conducted before the judges tOi 
be awarded the wineskin of victory 


ADDRESSES 

Type of work Formal speeches 
Author Abraham Lincoln (1809 1865) 

First delivered 1838 1865 


Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President 
of the United States and author of the 
Gettysburg Address, has come to be rec 
ognized as a creative speaker with an in- 
dividual and appealing style He had a 
perceptive sense of humor and an aware 
ness of human dignity and of the tragedy 
which occurs with the loss of it His argu 
ments were logically respectable and re 
sponsive to the problems of his times A1 
though he always retained a directness of 
statement and feeling which reflected the 
conditions of his boyhood in Kentucky 
and Indiana, he was by no means a 
merely homespun speaker or vmter his 

i ioetic phrasing and imagery Biblical al- 
usions, and rhetoncal devices all testify 
to the fact that he was a well educated 
and intelligent man who could speak to 
any kind of audience in a manner and 
with the diction appropriate to the occa^ 
Sion 

But Lincoln was not perfect If it is 


relevant to state the fact of his imj>vr 
fection, the reason is that Lincoln’s com 
passion and understanding and his con- 
tribution to the creation of Amencan 
democracy as we know it have so im 
pressed his fellow citizens that somenmea 
romantic legends lead us to believe that 
he never spoke without winning assent 
and admiration from those whom he ad 
dressed But since he was human and to 
err is human, and since he was sometimes 
called upon to speak when there was no 
great problem to resolve or attack, he was 
on occasion ineffective in what he said 
Once the legend of Lincoln’s perfec- 
tion IS dispelled the fact of his greatness 
as a man, a President, and a speaker 
emerges The Gettysburg Address of 
1863 was no isolated phenomenon, the 
ideas the sentiments, the dear eloquence 
had all been heard before, but never with 
such economy and depth 
‘The Perpetuation of Oui Political In 



stitutions/' one of the earliest of Lin 
coin's speeches, was an address given to 
the Young Men's Lyceum of Sprins[field, 
Illinois, on January 27, 1838 Lincoln 
began by recallmg the political and so 
cial legacy bequeathed the American 
people of the nineteenth century by their 
fathers, and he asked how the task of 
maintaining the liberties transmitted to 
them might best be performed He ar 
gued that the danger of loss came not 
from abroad but only from Americans 
themselves *‘If destruction be our lot, 
we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher " Lincoln then referred to several 
violent instances of mob action and ar- 
gued that such disregard for law could 
result in the loss of the legacy of freedom 
Although the passion of revolution had 
helped Americans achieve their liberty, 
It was necessary to let reason and a rever 
ence for law prevail 

In this early speech there is ample 
evidence of Lincolns power a power 
partly literary and partly spiritual The 
young speaker reflected his sense of his 
role, as a citizen, to transmit the Amen 
can heritage Like his contemporaries, he 
placed his faith in reason, law, the or 
derly processes of government, and a 
sense of human dignity, but he added to 
this conventional faith his own clear con 
viction and commitment, applying the 
pnnciples of democracy to the immediate 
danger he found about him His philos 
ophy of government was conservative, he 
did not speak for abolition— but what he 
conserved were the pnnciples needed m 
cntical times His character, not the par 
ticular strain of his politics, was already 
the most persuasive element in his ad 
dresses, the demands of the Presidency in 
a time of civil war were to realize the 
nobility of that character 

At the close of the Republican State 
Convention at Springfield, Illinois, on 
June 16, 1858, Lincoln delivered an ac- 
ceptance of the senatorial nomination 
This speech marked the begmnmg of the 
campaign that was to invowe him m the 
senes of debates with Stephen A Doug 


las After referring to the increase in 
slavery agitation, Lincoln declared 

In my opinion, it will not cease, un 
til a cnsis shall have been reached, and 
passed— 

'A house divided against itself can 
not stand ' 

I believe this government cannot en 
dure, permanently half slave and half 
free 

I do not expect the Union to be dis 
solved— I do not expect the house to 
fall— but I do expect it will cease to he 
divided 

It will become all one thing or all 
the other 

Lincoln went on to discuss the Ne 
braska Bill, which allowed the people of 
any state or temtory to determine 
whether slavery was to be allowed m 
their state or temtory, the Dred Scott 
Decision, and the opinions of Senator 
Douglas Lincoln maintained that Doug 
las cared nothing about halting the ad 
vance of slavery, and he implied that 
Douglas' policy tended to divide the 
Union 

In the first Lincoln Douglas debate at 
Ottawa, Illinois, on August 21, 1858 
Douglas referred to Lincoln's acceptance 
speech and quoted Lincoln's remarks con 
ceming the ‘liouse divided against it 
self" He argued that the founders of 
the nation had believed it possible for the 
union to exist with Both free and slave 
states, and he suggested that Lincoln 
could hardly disagree with such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Hamilton He endorsed the Dred Scott 
Decision, declaring that if Lincoln's opm 
ions prevailed 'Tiilack settlements" would 
"cover your praines " "I am in favor of 
confining citizenship to white men, men 
of European birth and descent," Douglas 
asserted, "instead of conferring it upon 
Negroes, Indians, and other inferior 
races " 

Lincoln replied by correcting a mum 
her of misrepresentations made by Sena 
tor Douglas, and in order to counter the 
charge tlaat he was an ahohtionist he 



quoted from a speech he had made at 
Peona, Illinois in 1854 Although he 
stated that he had no intention of intro 
ducmg political and social equality he 
tween the white and the black races, he 
added that '"notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world why the 
Negro IS not entitled to all the natural 
nghts enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence— the nght to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness Even 
when, for the sake of politics Lincoln 
agreed with Douglas that the black man 
was not his equal, he qualified his ad 
mission "I agree with Judge Douglas 
that he [the Negro] is not my equal m 
many respects— certainly not in color, 
perhaps not in moral or intellectual en 
dowment '' Then, although the "perhaps'* 
made a world of difference Lincoln 
closed that particular subject "But m the 
right to eat the bread without the leave 
of anybody else, which his own hand 
earns, he is my equal, and the equal of 
Judge Douglas, and die equal of every 
living man " 

Even now, more than a hundred years 
after the debates, the speeches by Doug 
las and Lincoln bnng the living man be 
fore the imagination Douglas is the 
clever, urbane debater, but Lincoln is 
at least as clever, and he has the words 
to reach all minds and to express senti- 
ments which make up the Amencan 
ideal In debate, Lincoln was as relent- 
less as his opponent in the attempt to win 
his points, but he was never vicious, even 
when he was not as candid as a man 
could be His homely sense of humor re- 
mained an invaluable instrument in his 
bag of rhetoncal devices Immediately 
after considenng Douglas' charge that he 
was an abolitionist, Lincoln passed on 
to the question of whether he had ever 
been a grocery keeper He said# "I don't 
know that it would be a great sm if I 
had been, but he is mistaken Lincoln 
never kept a grocery anywhere in die 
World It IS true that Lincoln did Work 
the lattet part of one wmter m a htde 
stiU-house up at the head of a hollow " 


At Springfield, Illmois, m his last 
speech of the campaign of 1858, Lin 
coin repeated that he admitted the nght 
of the South to reclaim its fugitives and 
that he denied the nght of Congress to 
mterfere with the states He declared 
that he had found the campaign painful 
particularly because former friends ac 
cused him of wishing to destroy the 
union Then he concluded that some had 
charged him with ambition, hut that he 
would gladly withdraw if he could be 
assured of "unyielding hostility" to the 
spread of slavery The candor and inten 
sity of this brief speech make it one of 
Lmcoln's most moving addresses 

Lincoln's courage became most evi 
dent with his address at Cooper Union in 
New York on February 27, 1860 He 
took issue unth Douglas' claim that the 
authors of the Constitution understood 
the "question" as well as the men of his 
own day He agreed with Douglas that 
the fathers of the Constitution under 
stood the issue, but he disagreed with 
Douglas' assertion that they sided with 
Douglas' view that the Constitution for- 
bids federal control of slavery Lmcoln 
argued strongly against any interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution which would 
have permitted the extension of slavery 
to the Free States and the temtones He 
referred to the secessionist threat to de 
stroy the union if a Republican president 
were elected, and he urged that the Re 
publicans do their part to maintain peace 
He concluded, "Let us have faith that 
nght makes might, and in that faith, let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it " 

Later m the year, in May, Lmcoln 
was nommated for the oj05ce of President 
by the Republican Party, although he 
had been defeated in his senatonal cam 
paign against Douglas, his speeches had 
brought him into national prommence 
In February, 1861, after having been 
elected to the Presidency m November of 
the preceding year, Lincoln said farewell 
to the people of Springfield, Illmois, with 
a few poignant sentences m which he 



asked for die assistance of "that Divine 
Being" who had attended Washington 
The Civil War began in Apnl 

LincoWs inaugural addresses, his mes 
sage to Congress on July 4, 1861, and his 
annual messages to Congress presented 
the facts of the national crisis with clar 
ity and compassion The Gettysburg Ad 


dress of November 19, 1863, brought all 
of Lmcoln's sincere idealism into focus 
and related it to the grief of a nation His 
addresses will continue to remain a cher 
ished part of the American hentage and 
a significant segment of the worlds htera 
ture 


ADOLPHE 

Type of work Novel 

Author Benjamin Constant (1767 1830) 

Type of flot Psychological romance 

Time of flot Late eighteenth and early nineteenth centunes 

Locale Germany and Poland 

First fuMtshed 1815 

Fnncijpal characters- 
AnoLPHE, the narrator 
EluInobb hisimstress 


Critique 

From one point of view it may be said 
that the modem psychological novel 
sprang full blown from the brain of Ben 
jamm Constant, from other points of 
view, however, Adolphe is too much of a 
sport in nineteenth century literature to 
shed much light on the histoncal de 
velopment of the novel The work might 
be descnbed as a little seventeenth-cen 
tury tragedy wntten in lucid eighteenth 
century prose about a nineteenth century 
situation by a twentieth century analytical 
consciousness The brevity and the ap 
parendy effortless progression of the story 
result in a deceptive simplicity Osten 
sibly about an unhappy love affair—from 
the first fixation of an abundant and un 
attached vitality, through the luminous 
point of love, to the final disillusionment, 
or dissolution— Adolphe represents a re 
morseless survey of a famihar modem m 
tenor waste land whose most marked 
charactenstic is gradual emotional atro 
phy 

The Story 

Having creditably completed his stud 
zes at Gottingen m spite of a somewhat dis 
sipated hfe, Adolphe was expected, after 
a prehmmary penod of travel, to take his 


place m the governmental department of 
which his father was the head The hopes 
entertained by his father, the minister 
of a German Electorate, inclined him to 
leniency regarding hi$ son^s indiscretions, 
but because of an inherent timidity 
shared by father and son— a timidity 
combined, on the part of the father, with 
a defensive outward coldness— no real 
sjrmpathy was possible between the two 
The constraint generated by this relation 
ship had a considerable effect on Ad 
olpWs character, as did a penod he spent 
as the prot6g6 of a woman much older 
than he whose strong and unconventional 
opinions made on him an indelible im- 
pression This penod, spent in long, pas 
sionately analytical convex sations, cul- 
minated with the woman^s death 

On leaving the university, Adolphe 
went to the small German principality 

of D At first he was welcomed at 

court, but eventually he attracted to him 
self the malicious judgments of those who 
resented the mannered fnvolity, alter 
nating with scathing frankness, which 
stemmed from his profound indifference 
to the available society The woman who 
had formed his mind had bequeathed to 
bun an ardent dishke of meioenty and 
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all Its expressions, and he found it diffi 
cult to reconcile himself with the arti 
ficiality of society and the necessity for 
arbitrary con/ention Moreover, his only 
interest at that time was indulgence in 
passionate feelings which lead to con- 
tempt for the ordinary world 

One thing which did impress him was 
the spectacle of a fnend’s joy at making 
a conquest of one of the less mediocre 
women of the court His fnends reac 
tion not only developed in Adolphe the 
regrets connected with piqued vanity, but 
also other more confused emotions re 
lated to newly discovered aspects of his de 
sire to be loved He could discover m him 
self no marked tastes, but on making the 

acquaintance of Count P , Adolphe 

soon detennmed to attempt establishing 
a li iison with the woman who had shared 
the count^s life for ten years and whose 
two illegitimate children had been ac 
knowledged by their father Ellenore was 
a spinted woman who came from a good 
Polish family ruined m her childhood by 
political troubles Her histoiy^ was one of 
untiring devotion to the count and con- 
stant conflict between her respectable 
sentiments and her position in society— 
a position which had gradually become 
sanctioned, however, through the in 
fluence of her lover 

Adolphe did not think of himself as 
being in love, but as fulfilling obliga 
tions to his self esteem, yet he found his 
thoughts increasingly occupied with Elle 
nore's person as well as his project and, 
unable to make a verbal declaration, he 
finally wrote to her His inner agitation 
and the conviction he sought to express 
rebounded, however, and his imagination 
became wholly entangled when Ellenore 
refused to receive him Becoming per 
fectly convinced of his love, he finally 
succeeded in overcoming her resistance to 
his suit When the count was called away 
on urgent business, Adolphe and Ellenore 
basked for a few weeks in the charm of 
love and mutual gratitude But Adolphe 
began almost immediately to be annoyed 
at the new constraint imposed on his hfe 


by this attachment, rewarding though he 
found It The idea that it could not last 
calmed his fears, and he wrote to his 
father upon Ellenore's importunmgs, ask 
mg permission to postpone his return for 
SIX months When his father gave the 
desired consent, Adolphe was imme 
diately confronted again by all the draw 

hacks mvolved in his remaining at D 

He was imtated at the prospect of pro 
longing the deceptions required by his 
affair, of continuing the profitless life he 
led under Elienore's exacting domination, 
above all, of making her suffer by com 
promising her position, for the count had 
become suspicious on his return 
Adolphe^s resentment led to a quarrel 
with Ellenore in which were made the 
first irrepaiable statements that once 
spoken cannot be recalled The quarrel 
and the forced intimacy which followed 
It only increased Ell^nore^s anxiety and 
aidor, and she decided to bi-eak with 

Count P when he ordered her not to 

see Adolphe Adolphe could not summon 
the courage to reject her sacrifice even 
though it caused him great anguish and 
destroyed in a moment the social respect 
which Ellenore had acquired through 
years of effort His sense of duty increas 
mg as his love weakened he was willing 
to fight a duel at the slightest disparaging 
remark about her, yet he himself wronged 
her in inconsequential social conversa 
tion When the time came for him to 
leave, he promised to return, fearing her 
violent grief Moreover, he discovered 
that the arrival of the break be had 
longed for filled him with keen regret, 
almost with terror He wrote regular let 
ters to her, each begun with the inten 
tion of indicating his coldness, but al 
ways ended with words calculated to re 
store her confidence in his passion Mean 
while, he relished his independence 
Having understood from Adolphe's let 
ters that it would be difficult for him to 
leave his father, Ellenore decided to join 
him He wrote advising her to postpone 
her coming, with the consequence that 
her mdignation was aroused and her ar 
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tival hastened Adolphe had resolved to 
meet her with a show of joy, conceahng 
his real feelings, but she sensed the de 
ception immediately and reproached him, 
putting his weakness in such a miserable 
light that he became enraged Finally, 
the two turned on each other in a violent 
scene 

On returning to his father^s house, 
Adolphe learned that his father had been 
informed of Ellenore's arrival and had 
taken steps to force her to leave the town 
His father s concern with Adolphe's fu- 
ture was undoubtedly genuine, but it un 
fortunately took the form of adherence 
to the standard values of a corrupt so 
ciety and could only have the effect of 
strengthening the bond between the lov 
ers Adolphe made hurried arrangements 
and carried Ellenore off precipitately, 
smothenng her with passion Always as 
tute, she detected contradictions m his 
actions and told him that he was moved 
by pity rather than by love— thereby re 
veahng something which he would have 
preferred not to know and giving him a 
new preoccupation to conceal 

When the two reached the frontier, 
Adolphe wrote to his father with some 
bitterness, holding him responsible for 
the course he had been forced to take 
His father^s reply was notable for its gen 
erosity, he repeated everything Adolphe 
had said and ended by saying that al 
though Adolphe was wasting his life, he 
would be allowed complete freedom In 
the absence of the necessity to defend 
Ellenore, Adolphe's impatience with the 
tie became even more pronounced 

The two settled for a time in Bohemia 
where Adolphe, having accepted the re 
sponsibility for ElUnore's fate, made 
every effort to restrain himself from caus 
mg her suffering He assumed an arti- 
ficial gaiety and with the passing of time 
once again came intermittently to feel 
some of his feigned sentiment When 
alone, however, his old unrest gnpped 


him and he made vague plans to flee 
from his attachment 

At this point Adolphe learned of a 
fresh sacrifice which EIMnore hid made, 

the refusal of an offer from Count P 

to settle her again m suitable circum 
stances Adolphe, grasping it this oppor 
tumty, told her that he no longer loved 
her, but at the sight of her \iolent grief 
he pretended that his attitude was all 
a ruse Another possibility of escape oc 
curred after Ellenore's father had been 
reinstated m his pioperty in Poland sht 
was notified that he had died and that 
she had been made the sole heir Because 
the will was being contested, Ellenore 
persuaded Adolphe to accompany her to 
Poland Meanwhile, their relationship 
continued to deteriorate 

Letters came from Adolphe's father is 
serting that since Adolphe could no 
longer be considered Ellenore $ protector 
there was no longer any excuse for the 
hfe he was leading The lather had rec 
ommended Adolphe, the letters said, to 

Baron T (a friend of the father's and 

the minister from their country to Po 
land) and wished Adolphe to call on him 
When the )Oung man did so, Baron 
T assumed the fathers role and at- 

tempted to separate Adolphe and Elle 
nore Adolphe spent a night wandering 
in the country, engaged m confused med 
itations m which he told himself th it his 
mind was recovering from a long degra 
dation 

Ellenore made another futile effort to 
penetrate the closed sanctuary of his ^ 
mind, but a new alignment of forces 
emerged as Adolphe succumbed more and 

more to the mfluence of Baron T 

He continued to procrastinate m putting 
a definite end to the relationship, but he 
wrote incnminating letters which the 
baron forwarded to ElMnorc At last she 
became fatally ill Adolphe was finally 
freed by her death, which produced in 
him a reeling of great desolation 
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AESOP’S FABLES 


Ty'peofwork Didactic fiction 
Author Aesop (fl sixth century B C ?) 

First fuhhshed tn Enghsh 1484 

A mid nineteenth century French law 
yer, M L Hervieux, wanting his daugh 
ters to know something of Roman htera 
ture, decided to translate some of the 
animal stones which had been put into 
Latin verse by Phaedrus, a Macedonian 
servant freed by Emperor Augustus The 
trouble was to find a definitive edition of 
the work Years later, after visiting most 
of the important libranes of Europe, M 
Hervieux published Les fahuhstes lattns 
m two volumes and fifteen hundred 
pages, attnbuting only sixty seven fables 
to this Greek who translated into Latin 
verse the Greek prose of Demetnus Pha- 
lereus of the third century B C In the 
third century of the Chnstian era, Va- 
lerius Babrius, Latin tutor to the son of 
Emperor Alexander Severus, had also put 
into Greek verse the fables in Latin prose 
by Nicostratus, a hanger on at the court 
of Marcus Aurelius Three quarters of 
the fables set down by Nicostratus were 
attributed to Aesop 

Some scholars believe that Aesop was 
as much a fable as his fables Of course, 
there is a Life of Aesop, wntten by a 
certain Planudes Maximus a thirteenth 
century Byzantine monk who prefaced 
his collection of fables in Latin prose 
with what he claimed was a true biog 
raphy of their author According to the 
Byzantine monk, Aesop was a slave bom 
in Samos and killed in Delphi in the 
sixth centuiy B C One statue shows him 
as deformed and animal like as the char 
acters of his tales 

History does provide a few details 
There is reference to a ^*noble statue^* of 
him that once existed in Athens, the 
work of Lysippus, but that may have 
been as much a creation of the imagina- 
tion as the sturdy, brown clad figure in 
VeMzquez^ paintmg Herodotus, wntmg 
less than a century after Aesop was sup 
posed to have flounshed in describing 


the lovely courtesan Rhodopis, who lived 
about 550 B C , mentioned (11,134) the 
fact that the girl was a slave of ladmon 
of Samos, and added ' Aesop, the maker 
of fables, was a fellow slave ** Also, He 
rodotus recorded the payment of an in 
demnity paid by the Delphians to the 
grandson of ladmon for the murder of 
Aesop, supposedly because some fable 
symbolizing the misdeeds of one citizen 
had angered the others 

Anstotle, m his Rhetoric, II, xx, is the 
authority for Aesop's use of a fable in 
oratory, as he defended a demagogue ac- 
cused of embezzling The slave told of a 
fox who was infested by fleas but refused 
to let a hedgehog remove them 'These 
have already taken their fill of me and do 
not continue to suck my blood If you 
remove them, others less satiated will 
come to extract what blood I have left " 
The story was a hint to the Samians to 
let his client continue in office, since he 
had already made his fortune 

Also tagged with Aesop's name is the 
story of the frogs who asked for a king 
and were sent a stork who gobbled them 
up, a fable intended to dissuade the citi 
zens of Athens from deposing Pisistratus 
But when researchers seek in Greek man- 
uscnpts other fables that can definitely 
be attnbuted to Aesop, they find hardly 
a dozen, of which that of the nightingale 
is the oldest True, seven collections were 
ascnbed to Aesop, but without proof, and 
usually their content goes still farther 
back into antiquity, to early Indian tellers 
of tales or even to Egyptian poets of the 
fourteenth century B C 

One explanation of the infrequent 
references to the Greek beast fables is 
that they were so well known that no 
body bothered to mention them The in 
teresting thing is that Aesop has been 
called "Father of the Animal Fable," 
even though the form had existed cen 
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tunes before his assumed time 

Seventy years ago, Joseph Jacobs, an 
English investigator engaged in cata 
loguing fables attributed to Aesop, gave 
as good an answer as any Before the 
time of Aesop, these stories, regarded as 
jokes, were told for amusement Aesop, 
by his use of them, as Aristotle aclcnowl 
edged, raised them in dignity to the ranks 
of senous oratoncal material, worthy of 
use when a life was at stake and, if de 
ductions about the cause of his death be 
correct, taken senously enough to cause 
the death of their author 

Ninety seven of the fables attributed 
to Aesop composed the first book printed 
m English with initial letters, printed by 
William Caxton at Westminster in 1484 
Only one perfect copy remains, in the 
possession of the Queen of England 
Others, damaged, are found in the Bod 
leian Library and the British Museum 
The rest were probably as popular as 
Aesop's fables today and were read to 
pieces The tales were equally popular in 
other lands In 1496, the Infante Hen- 
nque made a Spanish translation that in 
spired Tomis Iriarte (1750 1791) and 
his contemporary Samaniego to versify 
fables memonzed by every Spanish school 
child Mane de France, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, put more than 
a hundred of them into French, ante 
dating what has probably been the most 
elegant form in which they have ever ap* 
peared, the twelve books of Fahles wnt 
ten m verse by Jean de La Fontaine 
(1668 1694) 

"'Esope, man of Greece," explained 
William Caxton in 1484, '^subtyll and 
ingenyous, techeth in his fables how men 
ought to kepe and rewle them well And 
to thende that he shold shewe the lyf and 
customes of al maner of men, he mduceth 
the hyrdes, the trees, and the bestes 
spekynge to thende tl^t the men may 


know wherfore the fables were found 
the whiche }f thou rede them, they 
shalle aguyse and sharpe thv wvtte and 
shal gy\e to thee Cause of Jo>e ' Then 
follow the fables, m their crude Gothic 
type and quaint spelling, each illustrated 
by a grotesque woodcut 

First comes the fable of the cock and 
the precious stone, in which the bird dis 
covenng a diamond in the filth, saw no 
possible use for it The fable writer ends 
with the implication that those who see 
no wisdom m ^this fayre and pkysamt 
book," are as stupid as the cock The see 
ond tells of the wolf who accused the 
lamb of enough crimes for an excuse to 
eat him The fifth deals with the greedv 
dog crossing the stream with meat m his 
mouth and trying to snap up also the 
piece he saw reflected m the water 

Part II begins with the f imous fable of 
the frogs who asked Jupiter for a kmg 
and ends with the story of the fiog who 
tried to s^vell up to equal the si/c of the 
ox Book III contains the fable of the 
nightingale to w^hose nest the *Spcre 
hawk" came wath the demand thit the 
songster entertain him other%vise, he 
w^’Quld eat one of the little birds But a 
hunter came by and caught the mi 
rauder This story follows a set form It 
begins that oppresseth the Inno- 
cent shalle have an evyle end whereof 
Esope reherceth to us such a fible ' At 
the end the story restates the moral 
"'And therefore he that doth harm and 
letteth the Innocent is worthy to dye of 
evylle dethe, as Cayn dyd which slewc 
hisbrodex Abel " 

This IS the formula of all the fables 
in this ancient volume, the forerunner of 
so many editions that have appeared 
throughout the centuries with or without 
their morals stated, to delight readers who 
know nothing about Aesop himself and 
care even less 


AGNSS GRJEY 

Type of work Novel 

Author Anne Bronte (1820 1849) 

Typeofpht Sentimental romanqe 
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Ttme of ^lot Mid nineteenth century 
Locale England 
First 'puhhshed 1847 

Pnnctfal characters 

Agnes Grey, a young governess 

Edward Weston, a curate, later Agnes’ husband 

Mary Grey, Agnes sister 

Richard Grey, Agnes’ father 

Mrs Grey Agnes’ mother 

Mrs Murray, owner of Horton Lodge Agnes’ second employer 

Rosalie Murray, her older daughter 

Matilda Murray her younger daughter 

Mr Hatfield, Rector at Horton Rosalie s suitor 

Sir Thomas Ashby, later Rosahe s husband 

Harry Meltham, and 

Mr Green Rosalie s other suitors 

Nancy Brown, an old widow at Horton 

Mrs Bloomfield, owner of Wellwood, Agnes’ first employer 

Tom Bloomfield her oldest child 

Mary Ann Bloomfield, her older daughter 

Fanny Bloomfield her younger daughter 

Uncle Robson, Mrs Bloomfield’s brother 


Cnttque 

This novel, wntten m the first person, 
IS the account of the tribulations of a 
poor governess trying to achieve respecta 
bility and independence in nineteenth 
century England Agnes Grey a govern 
ess because of economic necessity, finds 
the people among whom she works either 
bleak or frivolous representatives of the 
upper classes They are neither under 
standing nor helpful, and Agnes, saddled 
vwth impossibly arrogant charges, is not a 
great success as a governess Fortified by 
a loving though poor family and by an 
irreproachable character, she eventually 
marries the sterling and attractive clergy- 
man Agnes is the sentimental heroine, 
and the plot is not to be distinguished 
from that of the conventional sentimental 
romance The good and the true ulti 
mately triumph, the evil and the fnvo 
lous are ultimately unhappy In spite of 
Agnes’ pious sentiments, however, the 
novel is marked by sharp observations of 
contemporary life and a gentle and pene 
trating sarcasm in some of Agnes’ com 
ments on her employers Anne Bronte 
never became ^n important novelist, but 
this novel suggests her ability lay more 


in the direction of Jane Austen than in 
that of her sister Emily 

The Story 

Mrs Grey, a squire’s daughter, had 
offended her family by marrying for love 
a poor parson in the north of England 
She bore him six children, but only two, 
Mary and Agnes, survived Nevertheless, 
the Greys were happy with their humble, 
educated, pious hfe in their small house 
and garden 

Mr Grey, never wholly at his ease be 
cause his wife had been forced to give 
up carnages and fine clothes in order to 
marry him, attempted to improve their 
fortunes by speculating and investing his 
patrimony in a merchant’s sea voyage 
But the vessel was wrecked, everything 
was lost, and the Greys were soon left 
penniless In addition, Mr Grey’s health, 
never robust, began to fail more percep- 
tibly under the strain of his guilt for 
bnnging his family close to rum Mary 
and Agnes, reared in the sheltered atmos 
phere of a clerg 3 nnan’s household, had 
spent their time reading, studying, and 
working in the garden When the family 
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situation became desperate, however, 
Mary began to try to sell her drawings to 
help with the household expenses, and 
Agnes, the younger daughter, decided to 
become a governess 

Overcoming the qualms her family felt 
at the idea of her leaving home, Agnes 
found a situation and on a bleak and 
windy autumn day, arnved at Well wood 
the home of the Bloomfield family She 
was received rather coldly by Mrs Bloom 
field and told that her charges, especially 
Tom a seven year old boy, were noble 
and splendid children She soon found 
that the reverse was true Tom was an 
arrogant and disobedient little monster 
whose particular delight was to pull the 
legs and wings off young sparrows Mary 
Ann, hzs six year old sister, was given to 
tantrums of temper and refusal to do her 
lessons The children were frightened of 
their father, a peevish and stern disci 
plinaiian, and the father, m turn, blamed 
Agnes when the children, as frequently 
happened got out of control 

Agnes found it impossible to teach the 
children anything because all her efforts 
to discipline them were undermined by 
Mrs Bloomfield, who felt that her an 
gels must always be right Eten four 
year old Fanny lied consistently and was 
fond of spitting m people's faces For a 
time, Agnes was heartened by Mr 
Bloomfield's mother's visit, but the pious 
old lady turned out to be a hypocrite who 
S 3 nnpathized with Agnes verbally and 
then turned on her behind her back 

Matters became a great deal worse 
with the visit of Uncle Rohson, Mrs 
Bloomfield's brother, who encouraged 
young Tom to torture small animals One 
day, after he had collected a whole brood 
of young birds for Tom to torture, Agnes 
crushed them with a large stone, choosing 
to kill them quickly rather than to see 
them suffer a slow, cruel death The 
family felt she had depnved Tom of his 
normal, spirited pleasure Shortly after 
this incident she was told that her serv- 
ices would no longer be required, the 
Bloomfields felt that she had not disci- 


plined the children properly or taught 
them very much 

Agnes spent a few months with her 
family at home before tabng up her next 
post She found the Murrays the owners 
of Horton Lodge, more sophisticated 
wealthier, and less bleak and cruel than 
the owners of Wellwood, but they were 
still hardly the happy, pious, warm fam 
ily that Agnes had hoped to encounter 
Her older charge, Rosalie, w^as sixteen 
very pretty, interested only m flirting and 
m eventually making the most suitable 
marnage possible, her younger charge, 
Matilda, fourteen, was interested onij m 
horses and stables Although they treated 
her with politeness, neither girl had any 
respect for the learning and piety that 
Agnes had to offer If Agnes' work w^^as 
less unpleasant than it had been at Well 
wood, it was equally futile 

After living at Horton Lodge for nenrlv 
a year, Agnes returned home for a month 
for her sister's wedding During this 
time, the Murrays had given Rosalie a 
coming out ball, after which she began 
to exerase her charms on the voung men 
at Horton Agnes w^^as shocked, when she 
returned, to find Rosalie flirting with all 
the men and summarizing the marital 
possibilities of each with such a hardened 
and matenalistic eye In the meantime a 
new curate had come to Horton Edw^ard 
Weston was a sober and sincere church 
man, neither climbing nor pompous like 
the rector, Mr Hatfield Edward Weston 
and Agnes, attracted to each other, found 
many opportunities to meet in their sym 
pathetic visits to Nancy Brown, an old 
widow who was almost blind At first 
Rosalie found Weston both dogmatic and 
dull, but Agnes found him representative 
of the true piety and goodness which she 
beheved were the qualities of a clergyman 
Rosalie, continmng to play the coquette, 
conquered first the unctuous rector, Mr 
Hatfield, and then after Mr Hatfield had 
proposed and been quickly rejected, 
turned her charms on Mr Weston A1 
though Agnes was fiercely jealous of Ro- 
sahe's flirtation, she never really acloiowl 
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edged her own growing love Finally, 
Rosalie accepted Sir Thomas Ashby, ms 
home, Ashby Park, and his fortune were 
the largest in the vianity of Horton 
Shortly after Rosabels marnage, before 
Agnes had the opportunity to see much 
of Edward Weston, she was called home 
by the death of her father She and her 
mother decided to start a school for young 
ladies in the fashionable watenng place 

of A Although Agnes returned to 

Horton Lodge for another month, she 
did not see Weston before she resignedly 
left to rejoin her mother Although the 
school began to prosper after a few 
months Agnes still seemed weary and 
depressed, and she welcomed an invita 
tion from Rosalie, now Lady Ashby, to 
visit Ashby Park She found Rosalie dis 
appointed in her marnage to a grumbling, 


boonsh man who ignored her and who, 
after a honeymoon on the Continent, 
had forbidden her the fnvolous pleasures 
of London and European society Agnes 
also learned from Rosalie that Weston 
had left Horton a short time before 
A few days after Agnes returned to 
her mother and the school, she was walk 
mg along the water front one morning 
when she was surpnsed by Weston He 
had secured a living in a nearby village 
He promptly began calling on Agnes and 
her mother and as time passed gained 
Agnes^ love and her mother^s esteem 
One day, while walking with Agnes to 
the top of a high hill, he proposed As 
husband father, clergyman, and manager 
of a limited income, he was m after years 
the perfect mate for virtuous and worthy 
Agnes 


AL FILO DEL AGUA 


Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author AgastLnY6nez C19Q4 ) 

Time Spring 1909 spnng, 1910 
Locale Near Guadalajara Mexico 
First fuhltshed 1947 

Principal characters 

Don Dionisio, the pansh pnest 

MarIa and 

Marta his nieces 

Padre IsLAS and 

Padre Reyes assistant pnests 

Damian Limon, a young man who had been to the United States 

Micaela RoDRfouEZ, a spoiled girl 

Victoria a young widow, visiting from Guadalajara 

Gabriel, a young man reared by Don Diomsio 

Luis Gonzaga Perez, a seminary student 

Mercedes Toledo, another young girl 

Lucas Macias a soothsayer 


AI filo del agua is a Spanish phrase 
with two meanings, one literal, the other 
figurative Literally, it signifies the mo- 
ment that the rain begins However, it is 
in Its figurative sense that it takes on 
meaning as the title of this book the 
imminence of something that is about to 
happen The event about to take place 
was brought on by a growing dissatis 
faction with the pohtical situation and 
the unnaturalness of the environment 


imposed by the Church as reflected by 
hfe in a small town in Mexico 

In 1910, Porfino Diaz had been die 
tator of Mexico for more than thirty 
years He had ruled with an iron hand 
and only now had the dream of political 
freedom and social improvement begun 
to filter through to the many semi isolated 
towns of Mexico The same few families 
had always been the social leaders and 
pohtical bosses in the communities and 
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Diaz^ thirtyodd years of rule had done 
nothing to lessen this strangle hold or to 
improve the lot of the common man 
Education was nonexistent except for the 
privileged few, and superstition was 
rampant 

Another force which held the people 
in Its grip was the Church, a circum 
stance especially true m rural areas where 
the long arm of Juarez' 1859 Reform 
Laws seldom reached These laws had 
greatly reduced the political power of the 
Church, and such things as processions 
and public religious festivities were for 
bidden In the small towns however, 
with the everpresent threat of arrest 
hanging over their heads, the priests often 
continued their regular clerical activities 
in spite of the law 

Agustin Yahez has painted against this 
background a senes of character studies 
po’-traying the effects of a nanow and 
rigid as well as dull and conventional life 
on people of different ages, with varying 
degrees of education and exposure to out 
side influences (These influences, being 
outside ones and therefore bad make up 
a long and varied list, and include such 
things as Free Masonry, bnght clothing, 
strangers, uncensored wntten material, 
fun, spiritualists, people who had been to 
tlie United States, the list could go on 
and on ) Yahez creates a sense of monot 
onous semi gloom with the sure hand of 
an artist who has experienced this kind of 
life himself at one time or another The 
fictitious, but very typical, town in which 
the action takes place is set m the state 
of Jalisco, of which the author is a native 

Each morning the church hells in this 
town call the people out of their beds as 
early as four o'clock to begin another 
dreary, quiet, prayerful day Life is very 
serious The women wear dark somber 
colors and do not leave the house except 
to go to church or to do necessary er 
lands There is no visiting except in the 
case of extreme illness or a death in the 
house of a neighbor There is little laugh 
ter, dancing, or singing Strangers and 
strangeness are not only suspect, but al 


ready condemned Nonconformity, e'ven 
m small things, starts tongues wagging 
At the end of each umar\ing di\, the 
church bells send the people to bed in 
act wdiich for many means the onset of 
sleepless hours or wiesdmg with guilty 
consciences and with w^ondcring when 
and m what form God's writh \ill be 
brought down upon their heads 

With this daily pattern protidmg the 
atmosphere broken only by f uncials spe 
cial fiesta days, and an occasional scandal, 
the action m the story begins as the pco 
pie are prepanng for their Lenten and 
Easter activities The panorama of people 
and events proceeds on through the ye ir, 
displacing the special religious diys of 
June, the expected deaths, illnesses, and 
bad luck of August the celchiation of 
patnotic holidays m September, the scan 
dalous pianks of the students home for 
vacation in November, the Chiistmis 
season wnth its festivities, and continues 
on into the Neiv Year, at which time the 
people are awaiting the appearance ol 
Halley's Comet This event is being an 
ticipated so intently by Lucas M tens, the 
soothsayer, that the rest of the people do 
well to prepare for tiouble, for Luc \s has 
from the start associated the appearance 
of this comet with the stepping onto the 
scene of Francisco M idero, the man wdio 
is to lead the revolution against the tyr 
anny of Diaz 

Tine person who can most nearly be 
described as the mam character is Don 
Dionisio, the stern and upright, but just 
and compassionate parish priest He alone 
touches m some way upon the lues of all 
the other characters in the book His 
mam ecclesiastical help comes from two 
assistant priests who present a \ivid con 
trast to each other, one, Padre Reyes, he 
mg liberal and forward looking, the other. 
Padre Islas, narrow and conservative be- 
yond behef Although Padre Reyes is 
much more likable, it is Padre Islas, scur 
rying along the street from church to home 
so as to avoid meeting hi$ parishioners 
on a personal basis, who wields more m 
fluence on the hves of the townspeople, 



for It IS he who directs the organization 
to which all the unmarried girls belong 
Into their minds he instills the urgent 
need to stay pure by remaining single, 
and he imbues them with a sense of guilt 
for even thinking wholesome thoughts 
connected with the opposite sex This 
narrow man will never use the chapel of 
the Holy Family, but always the chapel 
of the Virgin Mary, and Padre Reyes, 
the other assistant, is not above teasing 
him by asking if he thinks Maria and 
Juan will make a nice couple, or if he is 
aware that Mercedes is just about ready 
to make someone a good wife These 
questions are calculated to enrage Padre 
Islas Padre Reyes, with his modem ideas 
about such things as life insurance— too 
far removed from the imaginations of the 
people to be noticed— is largely ignored, 
while Padre Islas is revered as a saint be 
yond the temptations and afflictions of 
ordinary man Great is the disillusion 
ment when the good Father Islas is found 
collapsed on the floor of the chuich in a 
fit of epilepsy, which results in his hav 
mg to be removed permanently from the 
pnesthood The archbishop had chosen 
wisely when Don Diomsio was made 
head pnest, with the authority for mak 
mg final decisions, for he approaches the 
problems of his parishioners with the best 
elements of the philosophies of his two 
assistants— an urgent sense of responsi- 
bility for their souls accompanied by a 
forgiving and understanding heart 

Two other personalities who present a 
study m contrasts are Marfa and Marta, 
the orphaned nieces of Don Dionisio, 
who has reared them since they were 
very small At the time the story begins 
they are m their twenties, unmarried, and 
on the verge of taking opposite paths in 
life Marta, the contented, with her love 
for children, her work m the hospital, 
and other gentle occupations, is the ideal 
end product of the social and religious 
forces at work in her environment Marfa, 
the rebellious, who has always read for 
bidden literature (The Three Musketeers 
and newspapers from the capitaD behind 


her uncle's back, and who finally mns 
away with a woman of very questionable 
reputation to follow the revolutionary ar 
my, is a creature of reaction against this 
unnatural environment 

What happened to Maria happens 
with variations, to nearly all the young 
people who have had contact m any way 
with the outside world Luis Gonzaga 
Perez, a young and talented seminary 
student, is unable to reconcile his inhibi 
tions concerning the opposite sex with 
his natural desires, and at the end of the 
novel he is drawing lewd pictures on the 
walls of his room in the insane asylum 

Damian Limon, young son of a fairly 
prosperous landowner, leaves home, like 
the prodigal son, and goes to the United 
States to work Upon his return home, 
when cnticized for going to such a sinful 
place where Mexicans are treated like 
dogs, he counters by stating that at least 
they are paid m money instead of in 
promises, as in Mexico Damian becomes 
scandalously involved m a flagrant love 
affair and kills the girl, after having just 
caused his father to have a fatal heart 
attack over an argument about his father's 
will A corrupt political boss has a dis 
gracefully light sentence placed upon him 
and, at the end of the story, he rides 
away to join the ranks of the revolu 
tionanes 

The parents of Micaela Rodriguez, a 
spoiled only child, make the mistake of 
taking her to Mexico City for a few 
months There she sees the parties pretty 
clothes, and merriment of the capital's 
young people Never again is she satis 
fied to stay in her dreary home town and, 
failing to force her parents to move away 
to a gayer place, she threatens vengeance 
on the environment that binds her and 
shocks the town to its roots with her 
shameless flirting and indecent dress She 
ends up being stabbed by a jealous lover, 
but dies forgiving him and putting the 
blame for her death on her own actions 

Doubt seems to be the villain that 
causes the downfall of these unfortunate 
young people They have tasted of the 
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world, compared it with their narrow sur- 
roundings, and found them wanting Be 
mg few in number, these unlucky ones 
have fallen under the weight of a relent 
less social system that brooks no ques 
tioning 

But the time is near at hand when 
many doubters will join together with 
enough force to make a crack m this 
teetering wall of hypocrisy, a crack which 
will ever become wider as education and 


enlightenment seep through And in this 
thought IS captured the essence of the 
title, Al fih del agua 

Agustin Yanez has given us an un 
prejudiced and intncately detailed mcw 
of life in a Mexican town just after the 
turn of the century The purpose of the 
book is not a call to arms to reform, but 
to present an understanding, not neces 
sanly sympathetic, but always touching 
story 


ALL FOOLS 


Type of work Drama 

Author George Chapman (c 1559 1634) 

Type of 'plot Romantic comedy 
Time of plot Sixteenth century 
Locale Italy 
First presented c 1604 

Fnnctpal characters 

Rinaldo, a young gentleman 
Valerio, his fnend 
GosTanzo, Valeno s father 
Marc Antonio, Rmaldo s father 
Fortunio, Rinaldo s brother 
CoRNELio a jealous husband 


Grattana Valenoks wife 
Bellanora Valenoks sister, 
Gazetta, Gorneho^s wife 

Critique 

All Fools IS one of Chapman^s best 
comedies A successful adaptation to the 
English stage of material from two Te 
rentian comedies, it lacks the weakness m 
plot construction that mars several of his 
plays Delightful comic situations are de 
veloped through his deft handling of the 
comphcated intrigue The major char 
acters, although based on traditional 
types, are individualized, and their ac- 
tions, except in the final act, are skillfully 
motivated 

The Story 

Gostanzo fancied himself a man of true 
worldly wisdom He loved money, relished 
his neighbor's misfortunes, and was un- 
hampered by any petty scruples about 
honesty Aware of the temptations that 
might lead a young man to become a 
waster, he had taken great care m rearing 


loved by Fortumo 


his son Valeno He had lectured the boy 
on the importance of thrift and, to tc ich 
him responsibility, made him an o\eisccr 
But Valerio was also a man of worldly 
wisdom Although he put on the appe ir 
ance of industry and innocence m iront 
of his father, he was well acquainted 
with the gentlemanly activities of dicing, 
dnnkmg, and wenching He had, as the 
result of these pursuits, accumuhted i 
respectable number of debts To cap his 
sins, he had now mamed Gratiana, a girl 
witb beauty but no dowry 

Fortumo was a }oung man of quite 
different character Without parading his 
virtue, he led an upnght life and was a 
dutiful son In love with Valenoks sister 
Bellanora, he was not permitted to court 
her because Gostanzo was seeking a 
wealthier son in law Fortunio*s brother 
Rinaldo, having expenenced the ficMe 
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ness of women, was through with love 
and now devoted himself exclusively to 
cozenage of others 

One day, when Rinaldo, Fortunio, Va 
leno, and Gratiana were together talking, 
th^ sighted Gostanzo coming their way, 
and all hut Rinaldo rushed off In an 
swer to Gostanzo^s questions, Rinaldo said 
that Gratiana was the wife of Fortunio, 
who dared not tell his father of the mar 
nage, Gostanzo believed the he A1 
though he promised to keep it secret, he 
nevertheless revealed it the minute he 
was alone with Marc Antonio, the father 
of Fortunio and Rinaldo Acting on 
Rinaldo^s suggestion, Gostanzo recom 
mended that Fortunio and Gratiana be 
installed in his home Marc Antonio ac 
cepted this offer, not because he was an 
gry with his son, but because Gostanzo 
had convinced him that Fortunio was in 
danger of falling victim to greater evils 
With the restraining influence of the 
stnct Gostanzo and the good example of 
Valerio, he might still be saved 

Rinaldo^s scheming thus enabled Va 
leno and his wife to live in the same 
house, and it also gave Fortunio a chance 
to pursue his courtship of Bellanora 
When Gratiana was brought to Gostan 
zo's home, the old man told Valeno to 
kiss her, but the crafty youth feigned shy 
ness The father, gratified by this mam 
festation of a stnct upbnnging, congratu 
lated himself on being a much better 
parent than the easy going Marc Antonio 

Later, however, Gostanzo found Va 
leno embracing and kissing Gratiana 
The old man, still not suspecting the true 
state of affairs, thought merely that his 
son was a fast learner He decided that, 
to avoid mischief, Gratiana and Fortunio 
would have to leave his house When he 
told Rinaldo of this development, Ri- 
naldo suggested that his father be told 
that Gratiana was really Valenoks wife 
and that Marc Antonio now take her 
into his house Rinaldo further advised 
that, in order to make the ruse effective, 
Valeno be permitted to visit her there 
The plan met vwth the ready assent of 


Gostanzo, who, being innocently gulled, 
was happy in the thought that he would 
be gulhng Marc Antonio 

Meanwhile, Rinaldo, encouraged by 
his success in this project, had been di 
recting his genius to a new endeavor, a 
plan mtended to gull Comelio, an inor 
dmately jealous husband who was an 
easy mark for a trickster and whose wife 
Gazetta complained that he brought 
home gallants and then upbraided her for 
being in their company Rinaldo’s ac 
complice in his scheme was Valeno, who 
had been angered at Cornelio for making 
fun of his singing Valeno had little dif 
ficulty in awakening the jealousy in Cor 
neho With the help of a page who de 
fended Gazetta on the grounds that 
women^s wantonness was a result of 
weakness and not design, he so infuriated 
Cornelio that the jealous husband at 
tacked and wounded his wife s supposed 
lover 

When Marc Antonio was told that 
Valeno, not Fortunio, was married to 
Gratiana, he made merry with Gostanzo 
for his blind pride The latter, unable to 
tolerate gloating other than his own, de 
dared that the plot had been contrived 
for entertainment When they met Va 
leno, Gostanzo feigned extreme anger 
with him and threatened to disown his 
son Valeno, playing the penitent, pro 
tested his devotion to his father and 
avowed his love of Gratiana Gostanzo, 
believing the whole affair a joke, dis 
sembled an appearance of being softened 
and gave his blessing to the match 

Cornelio, meanwhile, had procured a 
notary and was proceeding with the di 
vorce of his wife A nosebleed, which he 
took as an omen, caused him to suspend 
action just as he was preparing to sign 
the final papers After the notary left, a 
fnend explained to him that he had been 
tncked into his jealousy by Rinaldo and 
Valeno Cornelio resolved to repay them 
with a deception of his own 

When Cornelio found Rinaldo, he told 
this master tnckster that Valeno had 
been arrested for debts Since Valeno had 
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ueen aodgmg the ofecials for some time, 
Rinaldo believed the lie and, having gone 
on bond for Valerio, he felt that some 
immediate action was unnecessary At 
Cornelio’s suggestion, he took Gostanzo 
with him to the Half Moon Tavern, 
where Comeho said Valerio was being 
held before being taken to prison Valerio 
was at the tavern, but not as a captive 
Instead, he was engaged in his usual pur 
suits of dnnking and playing dice 
When Gostanzo saw his son's true na 
ture and also learned that Valerio really 


was married to Gratiana, he threatened, 
this time in earnest, to disown the boy 
and to settle his estate on his daughter 
But this plan was rejected when he dis 
covered that Bellanora had marned For 
tunio The old man, frustrated m his ef 
forts to control events, decided to accept 
them Finally, w^hen Corneho revealed 
that his jealousy had been feigned m or 
der to restrain his wife s high spirits, the 
reconciliations were complete and happi 
ness reigned in the Half Moon Tavern 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS 


Type of work Novel 

Author Shih Nai an (fl fourteenth century) 

Type of flot Picaresque romance 
Ttme of 'plot Thirteenth century oi earlier 
Locale China 

First transcnhed Possibly the fourteenth or fifteenth century 

Principal characters 

Shih Chin The Nine Dragoned 

Lu Ta, later Lu Cm Shen The Tattooed Pnest 

Ling Ch ung The Leopard Headed 

Ch ai CmN The Little Whirlwind 

Yang Chi, The Blue Faced Beast 

Chu T ung The Beautiful Bearded 

Lei Heng, The Winged Tiger 

Ch AO Kai, The Fleavenly &ng 

Wu Yung, The Great Intelhgence 

Rung Sun Sheng Dragon in the Clouds 

Sung Chiang The Opportune Rain 

Wu Sung The Hairy Pnest 

Wanc The Dwabf Tiger 

Tai Chung The Magic Messenger 

Li K uei The Black Whirlwind 

Lu Chun I, The Jade Ch' Lm 


CnUque 

All Men Are Brothers translated by 
Pearl Buck, was published m the United 
States m 1933 She supplied the present 
English title, which is a translation of 
a saying by Confucius because she felt 
that the Chinese tide, the Shm Hu 
Chmn (literally, ^Vater margins novel"), 
’'onveyed little meaning The stones 
which make up the plot originated many 
^ears before the novel as a whole was 


composed and probably have some basis 
in fact The version chosen by the trans 
lator IS the shortest, omitting the spurious 
chapters telling of the robbers' downfall 
It runs to well over 1,200 eventful 
pages, and the reader is likely to be 
appalled by the enormous number of 
characters he must keep in mind, 108 
named chieftains form the band at the 
close of the book The plot outline which 


\LL men are brothers by Sbh Nai an Translated by Fearl S Buck By pernwasion of the pub- 
lahers The John Day Co Inc Copyright W33 1937 hy Pearl S Buck 
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follows can convey very little of the 
extraordinary bloodthirstiness of these 
^'good fellows/^ who slaughter entire 
households of their enemies, who occa 
sionally indulge m cannibalism, and 
whose reasons for becoming outlaws are 
not always noble But the characters are 
vividly portrayed, the story is always in 
teresting, and all is presented with the 
greatest realism and vigor Long attrib 
uted to Shih Nai an, many scholars now 
claim that Lo Kuanchung may well be 
the author, or that the real author is un- 
known 

The Story 

To escape the persecution of evil Com 
mander Kao, a military instructor fled to 
the borders On the way he instructed 
a village lord^s son, Shih Chin, in war 
like skills Later Shih Chin became 
fnendly with the robbers of Little Hua 
Mountain Discovery of this alliance 
forced Shih Chin to flee 

He fell in with Captain Lu Ta and Li 
Chung Lu Ta, after killing a pig butcher 
who was persecuting a girl, escaped cap 
ture by becoming pnest Lu Chi Shen 
But his violence and intemperance forced 
the abbot to send him to another temple 
On the way he made peace between a vil 
lage lord and the robbers of Peach Bios 
som Mountain, now led by Li Chung 

Shih Chin joined the robbers of Little 
Hua Mountain Lu Chi Shen went on 
to his temple, where he became a fnend 
of military instructor Ling Ch'ung Be- 
cause Commander Kao's son lusted for 
Ling Ch’ung's wife, Ling Ch'ung was 
falsely accused of murder, branded, and 
exiled to Ch'ang Chou His guards were 
prevented by Lu Chi Shen from carry- 
ing out their secret orders to kill Lmg 
Ch'ung Again on his way. Ling Ch'ung 
was hospitably received by Lord Ch'ai 
Chm 

In Ch'ang Chou, Lmg Ch'ung acci 
dentally escaped a death trap and killed 
his three would be assassms Again he 
encountered Ch'ai Chm, who sent him to 
take refuge in Liang Shan P'o, a robbers' 


lair headed by ungracious Wang Lun 
Wamor Yang Chi, after killing a bully, 
was branded and sent to be a border 
guard His skill delighted Governor Liang 
of Peking, who kept and promoted him 
and even selected him to transport rich 
birthday gifts to Liang's father inlaw 
To rid the way of robbers, Chu T'ung 
and Lei Heng were sent out ahead of the 
party canying the treasures Lei Heng 
captured drunken Liu T'ang and took 
him to Lord Ch'ao Kai, but the lord 
arranged his release on privately discover 
mg that Lei Heng had come to seek him, 
Lei Heng brought the news of the birth 
day gifts, which he, Ch'ao Kai and a 
teacher, Wu Yung, then plotted to steal 
Magician Kung Sun Sheng and the three 
Juan brothers joined them 

The plotters cleverly drugged Yang 
Chi and his disguised soldiers and stole 
the treasure Yang Chi in despair left the 
others, who resolved to throw the guilt 
on him Yang Chi fell in with Lu Chi 
Shen, they went to Double Dragon 
Mountam and, overcoming the robber 
chief who refused to admit them, became 
the leaders of the band 
When Ch'ao Kai was discovered to 
have been one of the robbers plans were 
made to catch him, but with the aid of 
scnbe Sung Chiang and of robber catcher 
Chu T'ung, Ch'ao Kai and the others 
escaped to Liang Shan P'o Ling Ch'ung 
killed the ungracious Wang Lun, and 
Ch'ao Kai was made the chief Ling 
Ch'ung discovered that his wife had 
killed herself to escape the advances of 
Commander Kao's son The robbers van 
quished two groups sent against them 
Sung Chiang's connection with the 
robbers was discovered by his unfaithful 
mistress Enraged at her blackmail threats, 
he killed her and escaped to Ch'ai Chin's 
village There he met Wu Sung, who was 
on his way to see his older brother after 
a long absence 

Wu Sung killed a tiger and was great- 
ly feted He was of heroic size, his 
brother was puny and small The latter's 
wife tned unsuccessfully to seduce Wu 
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a lover and with his help killed her hus 
band Wu Sung returned, and killed the 
pair Though generally pitied, he was 
branded and eddied 

After an eventful journey, Wu Sung 
defended his jailer's son against a usurper 
and so offended the tyrant that he plotted 
with General Chang to accuse Wu Sung 
falsely of a crime Wu Sung killed the 
plotters and joined those at Double Drag 
on Mountain 

Sung Chiang, going to visit a military 
magistrate, Hua Yung, was captured by 
the robbers of the Mountain of Clear 
Winds but they recognized and wel 
corned him One of them, lustful Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger captured the wife of 
a civil magistrate, Liu Kao Thinking to 
please Hua Yung, Sung Chiang per 
suaded Wang to release her Later the 
woman, a troublemaker, identified Sung 
Chiang as one of the robbers Sung Chi 
ang and Hua Yung escaped to the Moun 
tain of Clear Winds, and Liu Kao was 
killed 

General Ch'mg Ming came against 
these robbers and was captured Their 
plot to force him to join their band was 
successful Liu Kao's wife, recaptured, 
was executed Sung Chiang promised to 
get a wife for the disappointed Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger The whole band de 
cided to join those at Liang Shan P'o, 
but Sung Chiang was summoned home 
for the bunal of his father The report 
of his father's death turned out to be, 
however, a trick to keep Sung Chiang 
from turning outlaw Persuaded to stand 
trial for his mistress' murder, he was 
branded and exiled The tnp was very 
eventful, involving many near escapes 
in encounters with robbers who later 
proved friendly At his destination Sung 
Chiang became a fnend of his gaoler, 
Tai Chung, who possessed magic en 
abling him to walk three hundred miles 
a day Another friend, violent but loyal 
Li K'uei, caused much trouble which 
Sung Chiang was able to smooth over 
One day Sung Chiang became drunk 


Tai Chung, sent to a distant city to get 
execution orders, went instead to Liang 
Shan P'o, where a letter was forged 
freeing Sung Chiang But a mistake 
made in the seal resulted in Tai Chung s 
death sentence also Both were freed from 
the execution grounds hy the robbers 
All went back to Liang Shan P'o, enlarg 
mg their group with additional robbers 
recruited along the way 

Sung Chiang set out to bring his 
father and brother to the robbers' lair 
He was miraculously saved from capture 
by a temple goddess who ga\e great 
prophecies The robbers took the Sung 
family to the lair Kung Sun Sheng and 
Li K'uei went out to get their old moth 
ers 

On his journey Li K'uei killed a false 
robber who pretended to be himself, but 
the impostor's wife escaped Li K'uei's 
mother, on the return journey, was killed 
by tigers Li K'uei killed the tigers but 
when he went to receive the rewird 
money, the impostor's wife identified him 
and he was captured Another of the 
hand freed him, however, and they re 
turned to Liang Shan P'o 

Shih Hsm opened a meat shop with 
the help of Official Yang Hsmng Shih 
Hsiu discovered adultery between Yang 
Hsiung's wife and a priest They killed 
the adulterers and escaped Later they 
fell in with a thief, Shih Ch'ien, who 
caused a row and was captured in the 
village of Chu In Liang Shan P'o the 
robbers planned warfare against the Chu 
village, the others were at last victorious 
Li K'uei, ignonng a pact between the 
robbers and the Hu village, killed all the 
members of the Hu household except the 
female warrior, The Ten Foot Green 
Snake, who had previously been cap 
tured by the robbers Later sbe joined 
the robbers and marned Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger 

Robber catcher Lei Heng, after killing 
a courtesan, was allowed to escape to 
Liang Shan P'o by Robber catcher Chu 
Tung, who was, consequently, exiled 



However, he pleased the magistrate, who steward, now in possession of his wife 

liked to have Chu T'ung look after his and goods, plotted to have Lu Chun I 

little son By killing the little boy the rob killed Many events followed, including 
bers forced Chu Tung to join them the near death of Sung Chiang, but 

Li K uei and Ch'ai Chin went to right finally the city was taken The prisoners 

a wrong, Ch'ai Chin was captured and were freed and the adulterers killed Lu 

the robbers attempting to free him were Chun I refused Sung Chiang^s offer to 

repelled by their enemies^ magic Kung make him the chief 

Sun Sheng, now a hermit, was sent for, The robbers captured additional sol 
his magic finally enabled the robbers to diers sent against diem and added many 

overcome the enemy and free Ch^ai Chin of the leaders to their ranks Ch'ao Kai"s 

A fresh advance planned by Com death was finally avenged in the con 

mander Kao against the robbers resulted quest of the Chun family and of Shi 

in many useful additions to Liang Shan Wen Kung, whose actual captor was Lu 

Ph when enemy leaders were captured Chun I, who still refused to become the 

and persuaded to change allegiance The chief Smee all the robbers wished Sung 

robbers of Double Dragon, Peach Bios Chiang to remain the leader, he prepared 

som, and Little Hua Mountains, after a test He and Lu Chun I each led a 

some difficulties of capture and escape, group agamst one of the two cities re 

jomed those at Liang Shan P’o mainmg to be taken The first to take his 

A stolen horse mtended for Sung city would be the chief After some re 

Chiang had been stolen again by the verses, Sung Chiang was successful He 

Chun family Instructor Shi Wen Kung, then went to the aid of Lu Chun I, who 

now possessor of the horse boasted that had been twice vanquished by warrior 

he would destroy the robbers Chief Chang Chhng This general, finally over 

Ch’ao Kai, while leading his men was come, was persuaded to join the outlaws 

mortally wounded Dying he asked that Sung Chiang received a heavenly mes 

whoever should capture Shi Wen Kung sage in the form of a miraculous stone 

be named the new chief A long period tablet which listed all thirty six greater 

of mourning followed and seventy two lesser chieftains who 

Rich and respected Lu Chun I was made up the robber band All swore un 

enticed to Liang Shan Ph in hopes that dying loyalty, wishing to be united for 

he would join them Returning, he was ever, life after life 
arrested and imprisoned as a robber His 

AMADIS DE GAUL 

Tyfeof work Novel 

Author Vasco de Lobeira Cc 1360-c 1403) 

Type of flot Chivalnc romance 

Ttme of flot First century 

Locale France England, and the rest of Europe 

First fuhhshed 1508 

Pnnetfal characters 
Amadis or? Gaul 
KingPerion his father 
Princess Elisena, his mother 
Galaor, another son of King Pendn 
Lisuarte King of Great Britain 
Brisena his queen 
Oriana, their daughter 
Urganda, an enchantress 
Aecalaus, a magiaan 
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i he Story 


‘'The best of all books of this kind 
and unique m its art'' was the descrip 
tion of Amadts de Gaul put by Cervantes 
into the mouth of Don Quixote It had 
many competitors Besides thirteen other 
versions m fifty years, dozens of other 
romantic tales of knights errant were 
written after the fifteenth century Garci 
Ordonez Qai Rodriguez) de Montalvo, 
Mayor of Medina del Campo found a 
three volume novel m Portuguese by Lo 
beira, and, according to his testimony, 
‘ corrected the original— corrupt and com 
posed in old style— and took out superflu 
ous words and substituted others more 
polished and elegant," thus producing a 
piece of effulgent Renaissance prose 
Scholars have disputed the identity of 
the Lobeira who wrote the version found 
by Montalvo, a manuscript reportedly 
seen in the library of the Duke of A1 
veiro as late as 1750, but destroyed, per 
haps, along with the library, in the Lis- 
bon eardiquake of 1755 Joao de Lobeira 
flourished between 1258 and 1285 Vasco 
de Lobeira, knighted in the battle of A1 
jubarrota m 1385, could not have been 
bom until after 1350, the year in which 
a book containing a reference to Amadis 
was circulated in Seville If Vasco de 
Lobeira was the author of Montaho's 
source, he must have based the work on 
an earlier story But regardless of who 
wrote the first long prose novel with a 
single hero m modem European litera- 
ture, Montalvo rewrote it and, adding a 
fourth part, produced the only surviving 
version of this long drawn out tale with 
an unreal plot believable only to those 
who lived in a rapidly expanding and 
newly explored world where anything 
might be credible Certainly the Mon 
talvo version is supenor to its many se 
quels m which giants became taller, wild 
beasts fiercer, and magicians more power 
ful Glorifymg the ideals of chivalry, the 
tory had great influence on the manners 
ind thmkmg, and of course the literature, 
)f ^ts time 


Not many years after the passion of 
Christ there lived m Lesser Britain a 
Christian king named Garmter His older 
daughter was married to the King of 
Scodand The younger daughter Elisena 
found none of her suitors attracts e until 
the day her father brought home King 
Perion of Gaul, whom Garmter had 
watched defeat two powerful knights and 
kill a hon The scheming of Ehsena s at 
tendant, Danoleta, allowed the young 
people to meet secretly m the royal gar 
den King Perion departed ten da)s later 
without knowing the resuhs of their 
nights of love 

When Ehsena's son was bom, Dano 
leta concealed her mistress' indiscretion 
by putting him into an ark, along with 
his father s sword and ring, and a parch 
ment declaring the boy to be “the time 
less Amadis, son of a king " She set the 
ark afloat in the river beside the pahee 
It diifted out to sea where it was found 
hy a knight, Gandales, who was on a \oy 
age to Scotland Gandales, who brought 
up the foundling with his son Gandalm, 
called the boy “Child of the Sea " 

Gandales, riding through the woods 
when the boy was three, rescued Ur 
ganda, an enchantress who was being 
pursued by a knight The grateful witch 
after prophesying that the adopted boy 
would become the flower of knighthood, 
the most honorable warrior in the world, 
promised to aid him should he ever need 
her help 

When the boy was seven, King Lan 
gumes of Scotland and his queen saw 
him and offered to bring him up at court 
Five years later King Lisuarte and Queen 
Bnsena paused in Scotland on their way 
to claim the throne of England Until all 
was safe, they asked permission to leave 
behind their daughter Ornna King Lan- 
guines appointed the “Child of the Sea" 
to be her squire 

The two children fell so deeply m 
love with each other that never again 
did they fall out of love, but they dared 
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not let others know of their feelings To 
be worthy of Oriana, Amadis determined 
to be knighted, and when King Perion 
visited Scotland to seek help against his 
enemy, King Abies of Ireland, Oriana 
asked her father’s old friend to Icnight 
Amadis The young knight then rode 
away in search of fame through adven 
tures 

Urganda met him in the forest and 
gave him a lance with which he rescued 
King Perion from Irish knights Though 
neither was aware of the blood relation 
ship between them, Amadis swore always 
to aid King Perion in time of danger 
Then followed a series of fantastic and 
extraordinary adventures, among them 
the encounter with haughty Galpano, 
whose custom was to stop and rob all who 
passed through his realm Amadis de 
feated the bully and his two brothers, 
though in the battles he was so severely 
wounded that he had to be nursed back 
to health by a friendly noble 

Meanwhile, King Perion had married 
Ehsena Although they lamented their 
lost son, they took pleasure in a second 
son, Galaor When King Abies sent an 
expedition against Gaul, Amadis over 
came the Irish champion In the celebra 
tion festivities at King Peridn’s court, 
the identity of Amadis was discovered 
through the ring he wore and King 
Perion proudly acknowledged his long- 
lost son 

Amadis remained melancholy, think 
ing himself unworthy to aspire to the 
daughter of the King of England He did 
briefly visit her at Vmdihsora (Windsor), 
only to be called away to rescue his 
brother Galaor That summons was a 
tnck of the enchanter Arcalaus, who cast 
a spell over the knight and disarmed him 
When the villain appeared in the armor 
of Amadis and riding his horse, Oriana 
almost died Only the timely news of 
further feats of arms by Amadis told her 
he was still alive, and so she was restored 
to health 

Tireless in his villainy, Arcalaus caused 
King Lisuarte to disappear and abducted 


Oriana Amadis and his brother, knighted 
by Amadis, rescued the princess, but m 
the absence of the king, the traitor Bar 
sman tried to seize Brisena and usurp the 
throne Amadis, dressed in rusty armor, 
defeated the rebel, and when Oriana’s 
father reappeared twelve days of feasting 
followed Amadis, however, was no 
nearer to winning the hand of his be 
loved in spite of his great service to the 
kmg 

Contmuing to seek knightly fame, 
Amadis and his friends sailed for the 
Firm Island, settled by Apoliddn, son of 
the Kmg of Greece, who had taken ref 
uge there after eloping with the daughter 
of Emperor Siudan of Rome Here was 
an enchanted arch through which only 
faithful lovers could pass Beyond it was 
a marriage chamber guarded by invisible 
knights After his arrival in that land 
Amadis received a note from Onana, who 
had believed the lying charges of unfaith 
fulness made agamst him by a malignant 
dwarf She had signed herself as a damsel 
pierced through the heart by the sword 
of Amadis 

His ecstasy of grief upon reading the 
note and his withdrawal, under the name 
of Beltenebros (The Fair Forlorn One) 
to the hermitage at the Poor Rock, con 
vinced Onana that she had wronged him 
However, there was nothing she could do 
to right matters, for ICing Lisuarte had 
given her m marriage to the Emperor of 
Rome 

When a fleet from Rome took hex 
away, Amadis, callmg himself The Greek 
Knight, defeated it and returned Onana 
to her father, asking only that she be 
protected agamst further misalliances 
King Lisuarte decided to punish such ef 
frontery by an attack on Firm Island, a 
decision that ranged the knights of the 
world on two sides King Lisuarte en 
listed the help of the Emperor of Rome 
Amadis visited the Emperor of Constan 
tmople and sent a messenger to the Kmg 
of Bohemia Arcalaus, bating both Ama 
dis and Kmg Lisuarte, encouraged Kmg 



Aravigo to march with his army and prey 
on both sides 

When the hosts assembled for the 
battle King GasquiMn of Sweden sent a 
personal challenge to Amadis to meet him 
in single combat between the lines The 
kings overLhrow was the signal for a 
general onslaught that lasted for two 
days, until at last the death of the Em 
peror of Rome disheartened and routed 
his army 

Out of affection for Oriana, Amadis 
did not pursue the defeated host, but 


King Aravigo took this opportunity to 
plunder the followers of King Lisuarte 
A hermit, who had been trying to bring 
about peace among the combatants sent 
the youthful Esplandian to take the nen s 
of King Lisuarte s distress to Amadis The 
hero marched at once to the rescue of 
King Lisuarte, a kindness that wiped out 
the enmity between them The marriage 
of Oriana and Amadis was solemnized on 
Firm Island Afterward the couple passed 
under the Arch of True Love into the 
magic bridal chamber 


AMPHITRYON 38 


Ty'peofwork Drama 

Authoj Jean Giraudoux (1882 1944) 

Ttme The Heroic Age 

Locale In and about Ampbitryon*s palace, Thebes 
First presented 1929 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Jupiter, master of the gods 
Mercury his half son 
Amphitryon a general of Thebes 
Alkmena his wife 
SosiE, their servant 


It IS a fact that much influence was 
exerted on the written works of Jean 
Giraudoux by the physical productions of 
all but two of his plays in the theater of 
actor director Louis Jouvet Such a close 
and mutually advantageous association of 
managers or directors with a favorite 
playwright (or vice versa) has become an 
established pattern in the modem theater 
Where highly personal directorial tech 
niques and positive artifice exist in direc- 
tor and author, the published product is 
likely to contam much that the play- 
wright never conceived m the original 
manuscnpt The result is as it should be, 
not only hvipg theater, but an art form 
embodying a power of ideas In the part 
nership between Jouvet and Giraudoux, 
the actor respected and hallowed the poet 
The happy circumstance of complete un- 
derstanding between the writer’s tempera- 
ment and spirit and the actor’s interpreta- 
tive powers insured a rarity in the thea- 
ter Giraudoux wrote m a prose style that 


is practically verse, and the words roll 
from the tongues of actors with an ciu 
and fluency that many writers strnc for 
but few attain Amfhitryon 38, the sec 
ond production of the Girrudoux Join et 
collaboration, conclusively established Gi 
raudoux as a playwright of great mt and 
dexterity 

The recasting of Greek myths into 
modem molds has long fascinated phy 
wmghts Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38 miy 
or may not be the thirty eighth version of 
that legend The whimsical title, imply 
ing that legends and myths belong to 
time, sets the mood for the capricious 
events of the play 

The Amphitryon legend tells us that 
Jupiter impersonated Amphitryon and 
gained admission to the bed of his wife 
Alkmena From this encounter Hercules 
was bom On this familiar framework 
Giraudoux draws fresh character, weaves 
new plot structure, and imbues the play 
with wit and ideas impossible in the ong 
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inal The result is a mixture of theology, 
high comedy, satire, farce, and matn 
monial and political commentary 

Basking on a cloud and spying on 
their victim, Jupiter and Mercury lay 
plans for the seduction of Alkmena as 
if preparing for a tasty banquet In order 
to remove Amphitryon from his bed 
chamber. Mercury suggests that Jupiter 
ha\e the friendly Athenians declare war 
on Thebes Amphitryon, a stalwart gen 
eral of the Theban army, will hurry to 
engage the enemy Mercury will then 
take the place of Sosie, a servant, and tell 
Alkmena that Amphitryon will momen 
tarily desert the battle and return to her 
bed that very night Jupiter, of course, 
will impersonate Amphitryon and partake 
of the delectable Alkmena 

Giraudoux’s writings have long been 
concerned with the causes of war, oppor 
tunities for comment on the high level 
planning of war appear early in Amfhit 
ryon 38 and in most of his other plays 
Giraudoux leaves the sordid, clinical re 
porting of battle for his colleagues, he 
himself, in play after play, shows us the 
causes of conflict, frequently a startlingly 
inhuman cause which fnghtenmgly il 
lustrates the workings of political power 
Jupiter arrives before the palace of 
Alkmena amidst a great clanging noise, 
for he has forgotten the laws of gravity 
in his descent With the help of Mer 
cury he goes through some difficulty in 
transforming himself from the guise of a 
god to that of a mortal Giraudoux sets 
for himself the difficult task of showing 
Jupiter the god and Jupiter the mortal 
simultaneously, a device of dual identity 
he uses m many of his works 

Mercury has already prepared the 
faithful wife for the return of Amphit 
ryon to whom she has promised fidelity 
or suicide if she knowingly deceives him 
Jupiter whets his appetite for love by 
demanding admission to her bed as a 
lover, not as a huband It is not enough 
to love withm the union of marriage—the 
added fillip is to be the tantalizingly il 
legal husband seducer With guileless 


logic, Alkmena swears fidelity to her hus 
band wife vows and refuses to open her 
gates and admit the false husband Jupiter 
to her chambers as a lover As her hus 
band, however, he gains easy entry 
through the gates which had been un 
locked all the while 

Mercury thoughtfully holds back the 
dawn until Jupiter consummates the 
union, but he takes the precaution of 
mformmg the universe that Jupiter has 
made another mortal conquest so that the 
proper celestial eruptions will signify the 
seduction He also practices a caprice of 
his own and has the real Amphitryon 
leave the battle and return to Alkmena 
the next day This is only fair, for Jupi- 
ter as has been his practice, will reveal 
his true identity to Alkmena with the 
coming of dawn and take leave of her in 
a burst of ego satisfying, celestial glory 

But Mercury and Jupiter have under 
estimated the power of Alkmena Girau 
doux shows us here, as he does m other 
plays, his strong conviction that the fe 
male possesses a brand of intellect of an 
extraordinary nature, mere feminine wiles 
and physical beauty are but a means to 
an end, for the true power of logic and 
mcisiveness belong in the female mind 
Alkmena without deliberation, but be 
cause she is a woman, is more than a 
match for Jupiter When dawn finally 
arrives, she is found on her patio placidly 
eating breakfast fruit while Jupiter, the 
traditional ravisher of innocent woman 
hood, lolls in the drowsy sensuality of 
her bed When he joins her, he tnes to 
reveal his true identity, but he is 
thwarted at every turn by Alkmena's 
charming and unclouded humanistic ap 
proach to divinity There is a clarity and 
lack of religious fervency here that might 
pass for naivete But Giraudoux has more 
in mind than mere flippancy, Alkmena’s 
childlike reasoning is the embodiment of 
utter simplicity and faithfulness in the 
kind, matter, and form of the gods It is 
a perfectly satisfying and workable theol 
ogy, uncluttered by the implementaha of 
animistic practices 
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Jupiter, having satisfied his desires, his earthly mates Leda agrees, and the real 
and knowing that if his true identity is Amphitryon arrives, is mistaken for Jupi- 
revealed Alkmena will kill herself and ter masquerading, and is sent into die 
his unborn seed now wishes to whet his palace Only when Jupiter himself ap- 
holy ego by paying a formal celestial visit pears to Alkmena does she realize her 
to All^ena, thereby legalizing their se mistake 

cret union Mercury makes the oificial The resolution of the provocative situ 
proclamation of the impending visit, and ation is brought about by the resourceful 
Leda, Queen of Sparta, who has had Alkmena Will Jupiter forego the celes 
some previous knowledge of heavenly tial visit for which she is so evidently un 

unions, pays a duty call on Alkmena In prepared, and remain only friends with 

the scene between the two women Gi her? Jupiter quickly agrees to this strange 
raudoux epitomizes his own simplicity relationship and assures the suspicious 
and clarity of style With wit and candor, Alkmena that he has never visited her be 
Leda describes her encounter with die fore— as her lover Jupiter then gives his 

heavenly swan There is no pretense or blessing to Alkmena and Amphitryon 

pomposity here, only statement of fact and bids them name their unborn child 

which becomes a kind of understatement Hercules As a twinkling afterthought, 

that runs through all of Giraudoux’s he offers to be godfather to the child 
plays and is particularly apparent in his Amphitryon 38 may appear to the 
female characterizations The expected is casual reader or spectator to be comedy 
avoided, humor for its own sake and wit that is witty, satirical, and playfully sug 
as a result of syntax The comedy is the gestive In order to appreciate Giraudoux 
result of character rather than situation, fully, it is necessary to look further for 
but the situation produces the character the social and political pla 5 rwright Girau 
Alkmena, having discovered that Leda doux does not obscure his point, nor does 
longs for another encounter with Jupiter, he burden his audience with a message 
persuades the queen to take her place m Rather, he tantalizes with ideas craftily 
the bedchamber Jupiter will visit her m denved from situation, character, and Ian 
the form of Amphitryon, for he has a habit guage that joins the comedy of manners 
of appearmg in the form most desired by and the comedy of ideas 

ANABASIS 

Tyfeofwork Poem 

Author St John Perse (Alexis St L^ger L^ger, 1887 ) 

Time The past 
Locale The East 
First puhhshed 1924 

Fnncifal characters 
The Conqueror Pnnce 
A Woman 
The Manner 

If the distmction between traditional 
poetry and modem poetry is that the tra 
ditional attempts to tell about expenences 
and emotions (has its own subject mat 
ter) whereas the modem attempts to pre 
sent expenences and emotions directly (is 

ANABASIS by St John Perse The translation by T S Eliot is ttsed with the permissiOJO of the American 
publisher Copyrig'ht, 1938 1949 by Harcourt Brace & 0> In c 
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Its own subject matter), then St John 
Perse can be said to be both a traditional 
and a modem poet at the same time His 
five long works— jGJoges, Anahasis^ Exile, 
Winds, and the recent and magnificent 
Seawarfes— have been called ^^epics of the 



soul'^ But each has a more definite, a 
more tangible, subject matter than the 
soul Itself £.logeSj for example, is about 
childhood. Seamarks is a poem in praise 
of the sea, a majestic symbol enclosing 
the beginning, perhaps the end, of life 
There is always a coherent system of 
solid reality behind what T S Eliot calls 
Perse's “logic of the imagination " The 
modernist surface of the poems may pre 
sent what seem at first glance to be fas 
cmatingly juxtaposed but apparently dis 
connected images brilliantly phrased but 
completely gratuitous declamations, cata 
logues of wonderful but bewildermgly 
selected things Below the surface, how 
ever, is a firm foundation of experience, 
as systematized and coherent as that of 
The Kmght^s Tale or Madame Bovary 
In Perse s Anabasis this concreteness is 
perhaps more clearly seen, more palpably 
felt, than in any of his other poems Ana 
basis is, first of all, a modern poem, rem 
miscent in its technique of Rimbaud and 
of the French Symbolist school in gen- 
eral Relying on the Togic of imagina- 
tion" rather than on the logic of dis 
course, it attempts to present experience 
directly But as we discover (through the 
impact of the images and through our 
resultant awareness of their symbolic 
meanings) the nature of the experience 
being presented, we realize that we are 
being told about an experience, as well 
Something is happening in an epic more 
than in the figurative sense of the word, 
and It IS happening somewhere— in time 
and in a certain place 

The place is important for at least two 
reasons It is the East not the romanti- 
cized Orient, not specifically the Far East 
or the Near East, but the wide expansive 
East of the great conquerors like Alex 
ander, Tamerlane, Genghis Khan, the 
East of ancient ceremony, the age old 
source of knowledge As such, it is impor 
tant symbolically, for the experience pre 
sented is in one sense the expenence of 
knowledge— of awareness, of contact with 
(or, perhaps more accurately, of a return 
to) reality A theme that runs through 


the poem is the theme of power, the 
power of knowledge— 

The Sun is unmen 
tioned but his power is amongst us 
and the sea at morning like a pre 
sumption of the mind 

Et le soleil n est 
point nomme, mais sa puissance est 
parmi nous 

et la mer au matin comme une pr4 
somption de 1 esprit 

There is also a recurrence of ceremony 
The language is important for the clar- 
ity and immediacy of imagery that it al- 
lows the poet His scene is not the roman- 
tic East m any vague or mist} sense For 
the East is familiar to St John Perse as 
fact It must be remembered that Perse 
the poet is also Alexis St Leger Leger, a 
leading French diplomat until the time 
of the German occupation during World 
War II As a diplomat he had spent the 
early part of his career m China There 
undoubtedly, the keen senses of the poet 
Perse took in the sights, sounds and 
ceremonial ways of that ancient land, the 
poets sensibilities transmuting them into 
images that make up the texture of 
Anabasis and give the poem its strong 
feeling of reality of the East that under 
lines Its theme of contact with the real 

Milch camels gentle beneath the 
shears sewn with mauve 
scars let the hills march foith under 
the facts of tne harvest sky 
—let them march in silence over the 
pale incandescence of the 
plain, 

Chamelles douces sous la tonte 
cousues de mauves 

acatnces que les colhnes sacheminent 
sous les donnees 

du ciel agraire— qu elles cheminent 
en silence sur les in 
candescences pales de la plaine, 

or 

Through 

the gate of hving chalk we see the 
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things of the plain living 
things, 

excellent things’ 

Par la 

porte de craie vive on voit les choses 
delaplame choses 
vivantes, o choses 
excellentes’ 

sacrifice of colts on the tombs of chil 
dren, purification of 
widows among the roses and consign 
ments of green birds in the 
courtyards to do honour to the old men 

des sacrifices de poulains sur des 
tombes denfants, 

des purifications de veuves dans les 
roses et des rassemble 
ments d oiseaux verts dans les cours en 
1 honneur des vieil 

lards 

many things on the earth to hear and 
to see, hving 
things among us’ 

beaucoup de choses sur la terre k 
entendre et a voir, 
choses vivantes parmi nous’ 

Anabasis stands firmly on the substrata 
of the poet’s life in still another way and 
again these facts work themselves up to 
the symbolic surface of the poem It is a 
story of a quest and of conquest and of 
the continuing cycle of these things for 
after two conquests the poem ends at 
the beginning of a new search The 
quest, the military advance into the new 
country, from which the poem derives 
Its name, is at its basic level the search 
for reality (Eliot’s note, that the title is 
not an allusion to Xenophon but is used 
m a literal sense, bears repetition ) The 
quest is the Rimbaudian search, but with 
a significant difference For Perse, there 
is no descent into hell, there is sufficient 
reality for him above ground To capture 
It, he must return to ancient ways and 
ceremonies, but the reality is there 

In this prmcehness the essential dif 
ference between Perse and Rimbaud can 
be found The poem begms, ^^Sur trois 


grandes saisons m’etablissant avec hon 
neur,/j’augure bien du sol ou 3 ai fonde 
ma loi” 

I have built myself with honor and 
digmty have I 

built myself on three great seasons, 
and It 

promises well the soil whereon I 
have estabhshed my Law 

The poet is the Prince, the lawgiver, the 
conqueror, the founder of cities As the 
Prince, Perse can do in this poem the 
very things that Rimbaud had to leave 
his poetry to do Just as there need be no 
descent, so there need be no flight from 
poetry into action Perse’s life has been a 
life of action, for him there has been 
only the necessity of distilling the expe 
rience of the action into poetry Born on 
a family owned Caribbean island, he had 
been educated as an aristocrat whose des 
tiny was to serve his state His diplomatic 
career had been one of authority and re 
sponsibility, of power, decision, and re 
straint These also go into the distilla 
tion The poem is powerful yet restrained 
and It IS about power, the conquest of 
those ^living things, excellent things ’ 

Thus, while Rimbaud had to descend 
into hell to find himself and had then to 
fly to primitivism to find reality, Perse 
knows himself already as the Prince and 
knows from experience, not so much the 
pnmitive, but the ceremonial and an 
cient With these he turns to poetry to 
find the reality of that experience Aside 
from obvious technical similarities— and 
m technique Perse owes much to Rim 
baud, particularly in his use of **poetic 
prose,” which is really poetry measured 
in terms of paragraphs rather than in 
terms of lines— the two are nlike m their 
search but different in their means of 
searching In this respect, it is Perse who 
IS the true poet the maker, serene, de 
tached, anonymous 

In this sense, Amhasts is a poem by 
the Pnnce and is about the quest and 
conquest by the poet as the Pnnce It is 
divided mto ten parts These parts were 



indicated m the onginal merely by Ro- 
man numerals but later they were given 
titles (actually brief synopses) by Lucien 
Fahre Part I, following the beautiful in- 
troductory ‘*Song” ( ^Under the bronze 
leaves a colt was foaled 0 naissait un 
poulain sous les feuilles de bronze ’) deals 
with the ‘^arrival of the Conqueror at the 
site of the city which he is about to 
build ” The dominating S 5 mibols here are 
those of power, knowledge, and human- 
ity the Sun, salt, and thirst 

'^Him who has not praised thirst and 
drunk the water of 
the sands from a sallet 

I trust him httle in the commerce of 
the soul * 

'*Qui n a louant la soif bu 1 eau 

des sables dans un 
casque 

je lui fais peu credit au commerce 

de 1 ame * 

The next three parts— “Tracing the 
plan of the city,'' “Consultation of au- 
gurs," and “Foundation of the city"— are 
quieter ceiemony and the business of 
living take the place of power 

Come we are amazed at you, Sun^ 
You have told us such 

lies^ 

Va^ nous nous ^tonnons de toi, Soleil* 
Tu nous as 
dit de tels mensonges* 

Gradually blended with the ceremony 
are discontentment and lust The city is 
good, and it has its own beauty, 

more beauty 

than a ram s skin painted red* 

plus beau 

qu'une peau de beher peinte en rouge* 

But the sense of reality is dulled by its 
busyness and shoddy ways 

In Part V, “Restlessness towards fur 
ther explorations and conquests," the 
symbols of knowledge and power begin 
to serve as counterpoint to those of city 


and ceremony They reassert themselves 
more m Parts VI and VII— “Schemes for 
foundation and conquest' and “Decision 
to fare forth"— in which a new, erotic 
theme is added Now the lust felt m the 
second part assumes new meaning Love 
joins power knowledge, humanity, the 

scented girls, who shall soothe us 
with a breath, silken 

wehs 

^^parfumees, qui nous apaiseront d un 
souffle, ces 
Ussus 

join the Sun the Law, and Salt as domi 
nant symbols These symbols gi\e way for 
a time to those of desolation and dryness 
m Part VIII, March through the desert", 
but they rise with new strength m the 
penultimate section, “Arrival at the 
threshold of a great new country " Here 
the erotic theme reaches its climax m a 
song reminiscent of the Song of Solomon 
m Its voluptuous grandeur It is spoken 
by one of the women (perhaps the Prin 
cess) of the city which the Prince is 
about to capture, and vath its note of 
physical union the triumphant union of 
all the themes and symbols is announced 
The poet prince, victorious over reality, 
sees the Tiving things, excellent things" 
m a state of full awareness in the final 
section of the poem Ceremony, the occu- 
pations of the men of the city, serve with 
love, law, power to make awareness of 
reality complete, triumph unconditional 
The first half of the final section is 
called “Acclamation, festivities, repose" 
The second adds, Yet the urge towards 
departure, this time with the mariner" 
There is still more “out m the vast spaces ' 
where the manner plots the way This is 
the reality of the earth, but there is one 
more conquest to be made 

There is more for the Prince, but the 
poem, with its look to the heavens, is 
complete The reader has watched the 
conquest and participated in it, he has 
been told about an experience and has 
had It presented directly, thanks to the 
Prince's knowledge and power 
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THE ANABASIS 


Tyfeofwork History 

Author Xenophon (c 430 c 354 B C ) 

Ttme 401 399 B C 

Locale Peisia Babylon, Armenia, Paphlagonia, Thrace 
Ftrst transcribed Fourth century B C 

Pnnctfal fersonages 

Xenophon the narrator 

Cyrus son of King Darius of Persia 

Artaxerxes the older son of Darius 

Tissaphernes a Persian general 

Clearchus a Spartan exile a general under Cyrus 

Chirisophus a Spartan mercenary captain 

Agasias a Stymphahan cap am in the Greek army 

pROXENUS a Theban mercenary captain under Cyrus 


The Anabasis is Xenophon's personal 
account of one of the most amazing 
marches in history, the march of a Greek 
army numbering ten thousand men from 
Babylon to the Black Sea Xenophon 
played a leading role in the march and 
was, in effect, supreme commander of 
the army, although he refused the actual 
title This account of the Persian expedi 
tion begins with the recital of Cyrus' 
effort to wrest the Persian throne from 
his brother Artaxerxes, but its principal 
part is concerned with the march from 
Babylon after the death of Cyrus at the 
battle of Cunaxa The narrative is lively 
and vivid, it presents a great historical 
event from the perspective of a humane 
leader who organized his troops and mam 
tamed discipline by combmmg intelli 
gence with the methods of Greek demo 
cratic leadership 

After the death of King Danus of Per 
sia, his son Artaxerxes took possession of 
the throne Cyrus, the younger son, with 
the support of his mother, Parysatis, be 
gan to build up an army to wrest control 
of Persia from his brother By pretending 
to need troops to fight the Persian 
general Tissaphernes and the Pisidians, 
Cyrus acquired armies from the Pelopon 
nese, the Chersonese (under the Spartan 
exile Clearchus), the Thessalians (under 
Anstippus), the Boeotians (under Prox 
enus), the Stymphahans (under Sophae 
netus), and the Achaeans (under Socra 
tes, the mercenary) 


Cyrus marched from Sard s to Tarsus, 
gathering the elements of his army At 
Tarsus the troops under Clearchus re 
fused to move forward aigumg that they 
had not been hired to fight against the 
king Clearchus dealt with the mutiny 
b} first enlisting the loyalty of the men 
to himself (by pretending he would staj 
with them and not with Cyrus) and 
then by supporting Cyrus' claim that the 
enemy was not the king but Abrocomas, 
one of the king's commanders 

By marches averaging fifteen m»ks a 
day Cyrus brought his armv from T irsus 
to Issus, the last city m Cihcn where 
he was ]omed by ships from the Pelopon 
nese The match continued through the 
gates of Cilicia and Syna without opposi 
tion 

When Cyrus amved at the city of 
Myrnndrus, Xenias the Arcadnn and 
Pasion the Megarian deserted the army 
Cyms refused to pursue or punish them 
declaring that they had served him well 
m the past 

The army moved on to the Euphrates 
and the city of Thapsacus Here the word 
was finally given to the Greek soldiers 
that the campaign was to be against King 
Artaxerxes At first the soldiers refused 
to go further without more pay, but when 
Menon led his forces across the Euphrates 
in order to set a good example and to 
vmx Cyrus' favor, and when Cyrus prom 
ised to give each soldier additional pay, 
the Greeks crossed the nver in force, 
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making the crossing on foot Since the 
Euphrates was usually too high for such 
a passage, the army was encouraged by 
this good sign 

When they reached the Arabian desert 
Cyrus forced the troops to long marches 
in order to bring them to water and 
fodder He kept discipline by ordering 
important Persians to help with the 
wagons when the road was dilEcult A 
quarrel between the soldiers of Menon 
and Clearchus was halted by Cyrus' 
warning that they would all be destroyed 
if they fought among themselves 

Orontas, a Persian under C5n:us, at- 
tempted to transfer his army to the king's 
forces, but Cyrus learned of the plan 
by intercepting a letter from Orontas 
to the king At a trial held in Cyrus' 
tent Orontas was condemned to death 
He was never seen again 

Cyrus moved through Babylonia and 
prepared for battle with King Artaxerxes, 
but when ^he king's forces failed to take 
a stand at a defensive ditch which had 
been dug, Cyrus proceeded with less cau 
tion 

The two armies met at Cunaxa, and 
the Greeks put the opposing Persian 
forces to flight Cyrus, with six hundred 
Persian cavalry, charged the center of 
the Persian line in order to reach the 
king, but after wounding King Arta 
xerxes, Cyrus was himself killed by a 
javelin blow The cavalrymen with Cyrus 
were Idled, except for the forces under 
Ariaeus who hastily retreated 

While the mam Greek armies under 
Clearchus and Proxenus were pursuing 
the Persians the king's troops broke into 
Cyrus' camp and seized his mistresses, 
money, and property Tissaphemes then 
joined the king's force and attacked the 
Greeks, but again the Greeks put the 
Persians to flight 

Phahnus, a messenger from King Arta 
xerxes, attempted to force Clearchus to 
surrender, but the Spartan, regarding 
the Greeks as victors, refused The 
Greeks then allied themselves again with 
Anaeus, who had been second to Cyrus, 


and pledged their support of him When 
Ariaeus refused to attempt further battle 
against the king, the joint decision was 
to take a longer route back, putting as 
much distance as possible between their 
forces and the king's army 

The Greeks began their march and by 
accident came close to the king's army 
fnghtening it into retreat A truce was 
then arranged, and the king transferred 
supplies to the Greeks Finally a treaty 
was made which provided safe conduct 
for the Greek army, with Tissaphemes 
as escort 

Many of the Greek leaders suspected 
Tissaphemes of treachery, but Clearchus, 
reassured by a conference with the Per 
sian general, went to Tissaphemes with 
four of his generals and twenty of his 
captains in order that those who had 
been slandering the Persian commander 
could be named Then, at a signal from 
the treacherous Tissaphemes, the Per 
sians massacred the captains and took the 
generals as prisoners The generals— 
Clearclius, Proxenus, Menon, Agias, and 
Socrates— were taken to the king and be 
headed Ariaeus was discovered to have 
been involved "with Tissaphemes in this 
act of treachery 

After the capture of the generals 
Xenophon, who had accompanied the 
Greek army at the urging of his friend 
Proxenus, bolstered the courage of the 
Greeks and urged that new generals 
and captains be appointed The army 
responded to this decisive act of leader 
ship 

Mithridates, a Persian commander who 
had been with Cyms, returned to the 
Greeks and pretended to be friendly, but 
he suddenly attacked them and had to be 
driven bad The Greeks were then pur 
sued by Tissaphemes and harassed by 
attacks from the Carduchi as they crossed 
the mountains to Armenia Heanng that 
Tiribazus, the governor of Western Ar 
menia who had promised the Greeks 
safe passage, planned to attack them, the 
Greek generals ordered a raid on Tirib 
azus' camp and dien quickly resumed the 
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march across snow covered plains The 
soldiers suffered from snow blindness, 
frostbite, and bulimia 

To encourage the soldiers, Xenophon 
often worked and marched with the men 
He arranged to procure guides from the 
Armenians and conceived the idea of 
capturing the mountain pass beyond the 
Phasis River by climbing it at night 
Chirisophus and Xenophon were the prm 
cipal leaders of the march 

In the country of the Taochi the 
Greeks were delayed by an attack from 
a fortification out of which large boulders 
were rolled down a hill but when the 
stones were exhausted and as the oppos- 
ing forces— including women and chil- 
dren— began to leap from the w^alls, the 
Greeks took possession Finally, after 
fighting the Chaiybes, the Greeks came 
within sight of the sea on their arrival 
at Trapezus 

Chirisophus was sent to secure ships, 
and the Greeks, now numbering eighty- 
six hundred troops of their original ten 
thousand, went on plundering expedi 
tions for supplies When Chirisophus 
was delayed, the available ships were 
loaded with the sick and wounded and 
with women, children, and baggage, 
while the rest of the anny continued by 
land After battling their way through 
the coimtry of the barbarous Moss5moia, 
the Greeks arrived in the Euxine There 
Xenophon considered foundmg a city, 
but he rejected the idea when die others 
opposed him Some of the generals were 
cntical of Xenophon^s disciplinary meas 
ures, but he was able to defend himself 
against their charges 

The Greeks bought food and also 
plundered supplies from the Paphlago 
mans During their stay in that temtory 
the captains went to Xenophon and asked 
him to he commander in chief of the 
army, but after reflection and sacrifices 
to the gods he decided that it would he 
better both for himself and the army if 
the command were either kept divided or 
given to some other man When Chin 
sophus was elected commander m-chief. 


Xenophon willingly accepted a subordi 
nate position 

By this time the Greeks had enough 
ships to carry all their men, and they 
sailed along the Paphlagonian coast from 
Haimene, the port of Sinope, to Herac 
lea, a Greek city n the country of the 
Maryandyni The army then split into 
three parts because of a disagreement 
about demanding supplies from Heraclea 
The Arcadians and Achaeans wdio fa 
vored the demand, formed one body 
Chirisophus, no longer m supreme com 
mand headed a second body of troops 
and Xenophon commanded the remainder 
The Arcadians landed in Thrace and at 
tacked some villages When they got into 
difficulties, they were rescued by Xeno- 
phon and his force At Port Calpe the 
three armies were reunited 

Many Greeks were killed by the 
Bithynians while hunting for supplies, 
but the Greek forces finally achieved 
victory over them A quarrel involving 
Oleander, the Spartan governor of By 
zantium, and Agasias, a Greek captain 
who had rescued one of his men fiom 
arrest by Dexippus, a traitorous Greek 
acting hy Cleander^s order, was settled 
by Xenophon^s diplomacy 

Eventually the army crossed the straits 
from Asia to Byzantium After some 
difficulty with Anaxibms, a Spartan ad 
miral at Byzantium, the Greeks joined 
forces with King Seuthes of Thrace and 
participated in numerous raids on Thra 
cian villages for supplies When Kmg 
Seuthes withheld pay from the Greeks, 
Xenophon was blamed, but after a long 
inquiry, during which Xenophon was ac- 
cused of being too much concerned with 
the welfare of the ordinary soldier, Kmg 
Seuthes finally gave the Greeks the 
money due them 

Xenophon then led the army out of 
Thrace by sailing to Lampsacus, march- 
ing through the Troad, and crossing 
Mount Idea to the plain of Thebe When 
the army reached Pergamon in Mysia, 
Xenophon conducted a partially success 
ful raid against the Persian Asidates He 
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then turned the Greek army over to Thi the Greeks to war against Tissaphernes 
bron, the Spartan commander, who used and Phamabazus, a Persian governor 

THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 

Type of woik Philosophical and scientific treatise 
Author Robert Burton (1577 1640) 

First published 1621 


The seventeenth century found men 
beset by intellectual ferment, even intel 
lectual confusion Ideas and theories, old 
and new, clamored for attention and con 
sideration because science had not yet 
begun to classify, assimilate, accept, and 
reject what man found in the world about 
him More than that, each man at 
tempted, in an age before specialization 
to master all, or as much as he could, of 
human knowledge Such was the age in 
which Robert Burton, who styled him 
self Democntus, Jr , wrote The Anatomy 
of Melancholy, which in many ways 
exemplifies the times in which it was 
written 

Burton was more than an educated 
man he was a learned man who gave his 
life to learning, and much of his vast 
hoard of erudition found its way into his 
book Ostensibly a study on melancholy, 
his work, before it was finished, absorbed 
into Its pages most of the learning of 
Burton^s time, either through his exami 
nation of everything he could associate 
with melancholy or through his many 
digressions 

The Anatomy of Melancholy is diflB- 
cult to categorize Its organization is com- 
plex, almost incoherent An outline for 
each of the three 'partitions'' of the book, 
complicated though each is, does not in 
dicate all that Burton managed to cram 
into the pages The device seems really to 
be Burton's way of following a "scien 
tific" convention of the times Perhaps 
the best way to categonze the book is to 
regard it as an informal and heterogene 
ous collection of essays on man's dissatis 
taction with the universe, as the seven 
teenth century saw it, and on ways in 
which that dissatisfaction could be cured 
In that sense, at least, the book is a trea 


use on psychology, although the digres 
sions Burton made are so numerous and 
involved that the reader sometimes won- 
ders whether the author may not have 
lost his way 

Burton assuredly had no special theme 
or thesis he was attempting to prove One 
cntic has said that all The Anatomy of 
Melancholy proves is that a seventeenth 
century classical education could produce 
an astounding amount of recondite learn 
ing While Burton presented no set of 
pnnciples, scientific or otherwise, to be 
proved, he did bring to his work a tre 
mendous zest for learning as he found it 
in the books he read This sense of gusto 
often puts the modern reader at a disad 
vantage, for Burton larded his paragraphs 
heavily, perhaps no English writer more 
so, with tags of Latin prose and poetry, 
and nowadays too few readers have a 
knowledge of Latin which enables them 
to read even tags in that language The 
quotations are from countless authorities, 
many of them long since almost forgotten 
A typical page, for example cites Leo 
Afer, Lipsms, Zuinger, Seneca, Tully, 
Livy, Rhasis, Montaltus, Celsus, and 
Comesius It is the host of references al 
lusions and quotations that makes Bur 
ton's style seem heavy Actually, he wrote 
in the tradition of Francis Bacon, studi 
ously striving for a plain, even colloquial 
and racy style Like Bacon, too, he fre 
quently begins a topic with an allusion, 
an anecdote, or a quotation as a spnng 
board and from such a start often moves 
to whimsy and humor 

Sections of The Anatomy of Melan 
choly are famous for vanous reasons The 
opening letter, a foreword to the reader, 
is well known for its satirical tone and its 
catalogue of the follies of mankind Hu 
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mor and whimsy account for the popular- 
ity of the sections on marriage and bache 
lorhood, on the ' love of learning or over 
much study^ ' and on the nature of spints 
The last ^ partition/' ostensibly on melan 
choly growing out of love and religion, 
has many short synopses of world famous 
stories One contemporary cntic has 
shown that if Elizabethan literature had 
somehow been lost during the inters en 
mg centuries, we could reconstruct a good 
bit of Its nature from a study of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy alone 

The pen^ading tone of the book is sa 
tirical, but Burton's satire is always realis- 
tic, reflecting the point of view of an 
objective, even detached, observer of hu 
man folly He begins the first '^partition" 
with a contrast between man as he was 
in the Garden of Eden and man as he 
has been since the Fall The result of 
man's transgression, according to Burton, 
is that mankind has since suffered a uni- 
versal malady, a melancholy that affects 
both mind and body Since he regards 
man as a whole, from a humanistic point 
of view, he proceeds to mingle sympathet 
ically both rehgion and science Much of 
the leammg and many of the notions and 
theones which found their way into the 
book are nowadays of historical interest 
only, such as the analysis of the four 
humors, the discussion of the understand 
mg and the will (as the seventeenth cen 
tury used those terms), and the discus 
Sion of the nature of angels and devils 
Still amusing, however, are his discus 
sions of old age, diet, heredity, exercise, 
and constipation While admitting that 
none is a panacea, Burton offers vanous 
cures for melancholy, including prayer, 
practice of the arts, the study of geogra- 
phy, coffee, traditional games, and moder 
ate amounts of wine and other dnnk 
Like many another learned man in 


history, the writer often found himself 
discoursing on subjects on which there is 
perhaps no answer Thus it is in his cri 
tique on marriage which he delivers un 
der the heading of Cure of Lo\ e Melan 
choly," that Burton, who himself ne\er 
marned, first quotes twelve reasons in 
favor of marnage, taking them from Jaco 
bus de Voragme Those arguments in 
favor of marriage include statements that 
a wife is a comfort and assistance in ad 
versity, that she will dri\e away melan 
choly at home, that she brings an addi 
tional supply of the *‘swect company of 
kinsmen, ' and that she enables a man to 
have fair and happy children Immedi 
ately following these arguments, Burton 
himself adds an equal number as an Anti 
parodia He suggests that a wife wall 
aggravate a man’s misery in adversity, 
will scold a man at home, bring a host of 
needy relatives, and make him a cuckold 
to rear another mans child At the last, 
all Burton can say is that marriage, like 
much of life, is filled with chance Tis 
a hazard both ways I confess, to live sm 
gle or to marry " 

A sound observer of human nature, 
Burton also showed sympathetic under 
standing for his fellow beings Living m 
an age when religious beliefs held a 
strong hold on men s and women's emo- 
tions, reinforced by fears of a physical 
Satan and Calvimstic doctrines of pre 
destination and the depravity of man, he 
advocated that people afflicted by reh 
gious melancholy turn from contenipla 
tion of the more awful aspects of God 
and religion to such aspects of God as 
His infinite mercy and love He even 
advocated recreation of an honest sort as 
an antidote to too much religion In this, 
as m other ways, Burton was a man who 
stood out as being ahead of his time, a 
rare tribute to a man in any age 


ANDROMACHE 

Type of work Drama 
Awthor Eunpides (c 485-c 406 B C ) 
of fht Tragedy of rntngue 
Time of plot About a decade after the Trojan War 
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Locale The temple o£ Thetis in Thessaly 
Ftrst Resented c 426 B C 

Pnncifal characters 

Andromache Hector s widow, slave to Neoptolemus 

Hermione, wife of Neoptolemus and daughter of Menelaus 

Menelaus, King of Sparta 

Peleus, Neoptolemus grandfather 

Molossus son of Andromache and Neoptolemus 

Orestes Agamemnon s son 

Thetis, goddess and dead wife of Peleus 

Chorus of Pythian Maidens 


Critique 

Andromache is one of Eunpides* most 
poorly constructed plays, both the plot 
line and the focus on personalities under 
go a radical shift in the middle It moves 
not by development out of the ongmal 
situation, but by accretion, and new char- 
acters are introduced with no preparation 
whatsoever The first half of the play 
concerns Hermione^s foiled plot against 
her rival, Andromache, the second deals 
with Orestes' treacherous murder of his 
rival Neoptolemus and there is only a 
very tenuous connection between the two 
Written shortly after the outbreak of the 
war between Athens and Sparta, the play 
seems to be strongly motivated by Euripi 
des' intense hatred of Spartan character 
istics as they are shown m the arrogance 
of Hermione, the treachery of Orestes, 
and the criminal brutality of Menelaus 
Although flawed, Andromache neverthe- 
less has a certain hardness and brilliance 
that are fascinating 

The Story 

After the death of Hector and the fall 
of Troy, Andromache had been given as 
a special prize to Neoptolemus, son of 
Achilles As his slave and concubine, she 
had borne a son, Molossus, thereby arous- 
ing the jealous wrath of Hermione, the 
barren wife of Neoptolemus Fearing 
Hermione's hatred and sensing impend- 
ing doom, Andromache sought sanctuary 
m the sacred grounds of the temple of 
Thetis, after secredy sending her son to 
a neighbor for safekeeping 

Hennione appeared at the temple and 
accused Andromache of seehng to oust 
her, taunted her for beanng a son to 


Hector's slayer, and threatened her with 
death Andromache protested that as an 
aging woman and a helpless slave she 
would be mad to compete with Hermione 
and that she herself had gracefully ac 
cepted Hector's illegitimate children 
rather than let herself be corrupted by 
jealousy Hermione, unmoved by these 
arguments, left the temple after threaten 
mg that she would find bait that would 
lure Andromache from her sanctuary 
She was true to her word, for soon 
afterward Menelaus arrived leading Mo 
lossus by the hand The Spartan king 
warned that he would kill the boy on the 
spot if Andromache would not emerge 
and offer up her own life instead Once 
again Andromache argued with a Spar 
tan, pointing out that murder would 
surely pollute his reputation and that 
Neoptolemus would never condone the 
death of his only son But Menelaus was 
adamant, and Andromache emerged from 
the sanctuary to learn that both she and 
her son were marked for slaughter But 
before the order for execution could be 
earned out, the aged Peleus appeared 
and m response to her supplication com- 
manded that her bonds be loosened Fun- 
ous with Menelaus, Peleus denounced 
Spartan cowardice and treachery and or 
dered the king to leave Thessaly at once 
and to take his barren daughter with him 
Menelaus, however, announced that he 
was leaving with his army only in order 
to vanquish a city hostile to Sparta, after 
which he would return to confront Neop 
tolemus himself and settle the matter 
of his daughter's status in Thessaly 
After everyone had left the temple, a 
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terribly distraught Hermione entered car 
rymg a sword with which she intended 
to commit suicide After her nurse had 
wrested the sword from her, Hermione, 
in great anguish, lamented the horrible 
deed she had plotted and chanted her 
fear that Neoptolemus would banish her 
Suddenly Orestes appeared, claiming that 
he was merely passing through on his 
way to the oracle at Dodona, and Her 
mione threw herself at his feet Because 
Orestes had once been betrothed to Her 
mione and had always loved her, he re 
vealed that he had actually come to carry 
her off, he was prepared to murder her 
husband even if the deed involved sacn 
legious treachery Hermione^s taunts at 
Andromache were now ironically being 
fulfilled upon herself 

After the desperate pair had fled, Pe 
leus appeared Before he could question 
the chorus about the fearful rumors he 
had heard, a messenger brought sad 
news Peleus* grandson, Neoptolemus, 
was dead, he had been horribly murdered 
and mutilated by Orestes and his brigands 


while praying to the gods in the tenij 
of Phoebus The body of Neoptolemus 
was then carried in on a bier and be 
reaved old Peleus lamented the end of 
his line, for the only son of his only son 
was now dead Throwing his scepter on 
the ground, the disti aught king resohed 
to grovel in the dust until his death At 
that moment the dim form of the divine 
Thetis, the goddess who had once been 
his wife, appeared hovering in mid air 
She commanded her husband to cease 
his mourning and take the body of Neop 
tolemus to be buned at the Pythian 
altar as a reproach to the Spartans She 
further commanded that he take Androm 
ache and Neoptolemus^ son to Helenus, 
whom Andromache would marry so that 
the hne of Peleus could continue After 
this mission Peleus himself would be 
converted into a god and live with Thetis 
in the halls of Nereus forever Peleus 
consented, moralizing that every prudent 
man should take heed to marry a wife 
of noble stock and give his daughter to 
a good husband 


ANGEL GUERRA 


Tyyeofwork Novel 

Author Benito Perez Gald6s (1843 1920) 

Type of plot Pohtical and religious tragedy 
Ttme of plot Late nineteenth century 
Locale Madnd and Toledo 
Vtrstpuhhshed 18901891 

Pnnctpal characters 

Angel Guerra a widower 
Dof^A Sales, his mother 

Encarnacion C* Ci6n' ), his seven year old daughter 
Lorenza ( *Lere ) Dona Sales nurse 
Aristides GarcIa Babel an embezzler 
Fausto Garcia Babel, his dishonest brother 
Dulcenombre ( ^Dulce ) Babel, Angel's sometime mistress 
Padre Casado, a pnest 

Cntique 

P6rez Gald6s, a great figure in Spanish 
literature of the late nineteenth century, 
wrote thirty novels m addition to the 
forty SIX m his senes called National 
Episodes Angel Guerra belongs to a 
group of about eight that present a pic 
tore of religious faith and the results of 


fanaticism on Spanish hfe This group 
includes some of his best, Dona Perfecta 
(1876), Glona (1876-1877), The Pam 
%ly of Le6n Rock (1879), and The Crazy 
Woman tn the House (1892) Angel 
Guerra is the story of a politician and a 
mystic, a character whose names, *%ngeY* 
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and ^War/' were intended to present his 
dual personality By environment he was 
made a rebel who hated his mother, yet 
received from her the wealth that meant 
his personal freedom Not only does the 
novel depict the wo’-king of fate, but it 
also presents a philosophy of religion and 
the influence of a deeply religious atmos 
phere on a man who was essentially de 
structive and modern Besides the inter 
mingling of human and religious love, the 
novel contains a realistic touch in having 
violence and crime cure idealism As al 
ways in the novels of this great local 
color artist, the painting of the back 
ground is unforgettable the summer 
houses in the suburbs of Toledo, the nar 
row cobbled streets of the city, and the 
noble, austere cathedral 

The Story 

Angel Guerra, thirty and a widower, 
father of an adored daughter Encarna 
cion, had spent an unhappy childhood 
An idealist, he had turned to the revolu 
tionists, thinking that if everything were 
overthrown life could be improved in the 
rebuilding His mother, Dona Sales, dis 
approved of him and treated him like a 
child, even after he was married An ex 
tremely rich woman, she tried to starve 
her liberal minded son into submission to 
her wishes, but she managed only to 
dnve him into the company of advocates 
of violence, the Babels 

The Babel household contained an un 
savory group With Babel lived his 
brother. Captain Agapito, an ex slaver, 
and his children, drunken Matias and 
slippery Policarpo BabeFs family was as 
bad Aristides, an embezzler, had fled 
from Cuba, Fausto had been dismissed 
from the post ofiSce for peculation, and 
Dulcenombre had love affairs from which 
the whole family profited She became 
attracted to Angel and lived with him for 
a year in order to escape her family, but 
he was too poor to marry her 

At last the cnmes of the Babels sent 
Angel also into hiding, with a wounded 
hand that Dulce bandaged After a month 


of skulking he went home to find his 
mother. Dona Sales, dying Ler6, the 
twenty year old tutor of *Ci6n,” was nurs- 
ing her At first she and Dr Maquis re 
fused to let Angel see the sick woman, 
but finally he was allowed to be with her 
dunng her dying moments She left him 
a comfortable fortune, but when he toed 
to use It selfishly the convent trained Lere 
shamed him into carrying out his mother's 
desires with it 

Troubles mounted for Angel Dulce, 
his mistress, became ill Cion died hex6 
announced she was entering a convent m 
Toledo In his loneliness, Angel followed 
her, and when Dulce came looking for 
him he had already gone Following the 
advice of her uncle, Captain Agapito, 
she sought solace in alcohol 

Angel had both rich and poor relatives 
in Toledo He became a boarder at the 
home of Teresa Pantoja, along with two 
pnests Lere was already working for one 
of the nursing orders Discussing life 
with her, and moved by his loneliness, 
his affection for her, and the religious at 
mosphere of Toledo Angel also found 
himself seeking the comfort of the 
Church 

The appointment of one Babel to a 
government post in Toledo brought the 
whole family, including Dulce, to that 
city To escape them, Angel went to live 
ivith wealthy relatives in the outslarts of 
Toledo Ler6 demanded that he marry 
Dulce or never see her again Going to 
discuss the situation with Dulce, Angel 
found her disgustingly drunk In a quar 
rel that followed, he almost killed Ans 
tides Again, at Ler6's bidding, he went 
to Aristides to ask forgiveness He learned 
that Dulce's illness had cured her of her 
liking for alcohol and that she was plan 
ning to enter a convent 

Angel's many conversations with Lere 
caused considerable gossip, with the re- 
sult that the Mother Superior called the 
girl in for questioning Although she was 
declared innocent, the lack of trust so an- 
gered Angel that he declared his inten- 
tion of founding a convent to be put in 
Ler6's charge She declared that she 
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would accept his plan only i£ he became 
a priest Angel agreed 

Padre Casado, a clearsighted priest, 
whose preference for farming instead of 
books had presented his advance in the 
Qiurch, prepared Angel for takmg holy 
orders One night, while he and Lere 
were nursing an ailing priest, Angel felt 
desire for the girl Later he confessed his 
carnal thoughts to Padre Casado, who 
could not understand any sexual attrac 
tion to a woman in plain nun's clothing 
They also discussed Angel's plans for the 
convent, and his philosophy for improv 
mg mankind by a Christian revolution 
Angel tned to prove his theones when 
Aristides, again caught in crime, and 
Fausto, also fleeing justice, begged him 


for help and he hid them Joined bv Po 
licarpo, they demanded money for a flight 
to Portugal Angel was stabbed during a 
quarrel over his refusal Although badly 
wounded, he would not give the police 
the name of his assailant 

Lere came to nurse Angel The dying 
man had no legie^s Like Don Quixote 
he felt that the approach of death re 
stored his reason and also soh ed his prob 
lems He would not have made a good 
pnest he declared He apportioned his 
wealth, designating most for Lere's proj 
ect, some for relatives and servants, be 
fore he died Lere, stifling her sorrow, re 
turned to the convent where she was 
assigned to nurse another patient 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS 


Ty'pe of work History 

Author Cornelius Tacitus (c 55 c 120) 

Ttme 14 69 

Locale The Roman Empire 
Ftrst transcribed c 119 

Pnnetfal fersonages 

Tiberius, Augustus Caesar s stepson and successor 

Germanicus (Nero Claudius Drusus) Tiberius' brother 

Agrippina CMajor), Germanicus wife and Caligula s mother 

Drusus, Tiberius son 

Drusus, Germanicus son 

Caligula, Tibenus successor 

Claudius, Caligula s uncle and his successor 

Messalina, Claudius first wife 

Agrippina (Minor), Claudius niece and second wife 

Britannicus, Claudius' son 1 died by Nero 

Nero, Agrippina s son and Claudius successor 

PoppAEA Nero s wife 

Aelius Sejanus, Tibenus favorite 

Piso, leader of a con‘'piracy against Nero 


Cornelius Taatus is by an accident of 
fate the sole surviving histonan of his 
day, all the wntings of his contemporaries 
and immediate predecessors are lost It 
may be that the fates were guided by 
standards of literary aesthetics rather than 
scaentific accuracy, for though Tacitus' 
facts and interpretations have from tune 
to time been severely critiazed, he has al 
ways been admired for his lucid, morally 
charged narrative style The Annals are 
not merely a sMlful prose account of a 


half-century of Roman history, but also a 
compassionate evaluation of the hoirors of 
imperial despotism In fact, the earliest 
extant manuscript is entitled Ah excessti 
divt Atigusu Calthough in Book IV, the 
wnter refers to his work as Annals') 
Obviously, Tacitus saw in Roman his 
tory a gradual decline fcom a primitive 
Golden Age when no laws were neces 
sary to tunes when laws became a ne 
cessity and, finally, an abominable evil 
As the Annals proceed from the reign of 



Tiberius to those of Claudius and Nero 
(a section dealing with Caligula is lost, 
as are the last books) the tyranny becomes 
more cruel, the populace and patricians 
glow more submissive, the opportunists 
and informers become more despicable, 
and the dwindling number of virtuous 
men find themselves more helpless 
In these matters, Tacitus is by no 
means taciturn, in fact, so great are the 
horrors depicted in the Annals that until 
the atrocities of twentieth century politics 
and war recapitulated them on a hot 
rendously magnified scale, civilized men 
were inclined to view Tacitus^ account as 
groosly exaggerated beyond the possible 
depths of human nature 

Tacitus IS modest about his aims, 
though the grave irony of his remarks 
should not go unnoticed 

The matter upon which I am occu 
pied IS circumscribed and unproductive 
of renown to the author— a state of un 
disturbed peace or only interrupted m 
limited degree the sad condition of af 
fairs in the aty and a pnnce indifferent 
about extending the bounds of the em 
ire Not unprofitable however will it 
e to investigate matters which, though 
unimportant in a superficial view, fre 
quently give the first impulse to events 
of magnitude I have only to re 
cord the mandates of despotism, inces 
sant accusations faithless friendships 
the ruin of innocence the one unvary 
ing repetition of causes terminating in 
the same event, and presenting no nov 
elty from their similanty and tiresome 
repetition CIV, 32 33) 

In geneial, Tacitus presents not a sus 
tamed history, but a chronological de 
piction of selected events— some thor 
oughly detailed over several chapters and 
others sketched m lightly, continually 
referred to but not described extensively 
m any one place It has been conjectured 
that the original Annals consisted of 
three hexads, the pattern employed by 
Vergil, Statius, Polynus, and Cicero, but 
there is no concrete evidence that there 
were two books written after XVI, and 
the loss of Books VII X prevents us from 


being absolutely certain they fitted with 
Books XI XII to constitute a middle hexad 
At any rate, the Annals, as they now 
stand, can be conveniently arranged by 
subject matter— the leign of Tibeiius is 
the concern of the first six books, of 
Claudius in books XI XII, and of Nero 
m the final four books This is not to say 
that the focus of attention is concentrated 
on the three emperors In dealing with 
Tibenus, for example, Tacitus devotes 
the opening forty mne chapters to the 
first year Cmore space than to any other 
year of the entire history), beginning 
with the jockeying for power after the 
death of Augustus Since Tiberius never 
led troops m battle after he became em 
peror, the narrative shifts to Tiberius* son 
Drusus (Chapters 16 30) quelling the 
Pannonian mutiny and to Germanicus 
(most of Chapters 31 71) campaigning 
on the Rhine These two men logical 
heirs to the throne, weie the objects ol 
the intngues of the utterly unscrupulous 
Aehus Sejanus, Tiberius* favorite Jeal 
ous of Germanicus successes Tiberius 
had him recalled and sent to the East as 
king m Armenia, where he died in A D 
19, probably at the hands of Piso under 
orders from Tiberius Piso*s trial ended 
abruptly with his unexplained murder, 
though Tacitus hints that Tiberius ar 
ranged that as well Drusus, then, dom 
mated the sons of Germanicus (Nero 
another Drusus and Caligula) as heir 
apparent, but Tibenus openly preferred 
Sejanus— ''a stranger was called in as co 
adjutor in the government, nay how lit 
tie was wanting to his being declared col 
league*^ This Sejanus, 'whose heart m 
satiably lusted for supreme domination,** 
then dispatched Drusus with a slow poi 
son that made him appear a victim of dis 
ease, and set out to marry Livia, his wid 
ow and the sister of Germanicus There 
remained,^ however, Agrippina, widovir of 
Germanicus, and her three sons Sejanua 
contnved open enmity between Agrip 
pina and Tibenus and skillfully arranged 
for the emperor to retire to (5apn from 
Rome in A D 27 There, while Sejanus 
plotted his nse to power, the ruler "in 
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dulged his cruel and libidinous disposi- 
tion m the secrecy of a retired 
situation'' One of the most tantalizing 
lacunae of the Annals deals with Agrip- 
pina's hopeless struggle for the rights of 
her sons and the final conflict between 
Sejanus and the emperor, a struggle lead 
mg to Sejanus' execution 

The first hexad ends with Tiberius at 
the age of seventy eight, when he had 
outlived all the intiiguers who surrounded 
him and relinquished ''nothing of his li 
bidmous excesses " His end was dramatic, 
and Tacitus relishes the irony Assured 
by Tiberius' physician that his death was 
imminent, 

Caligula in the midst of a great throng 
of persons paying their gratulations, 
was already going forth to make a sol 
emn entrance on the sovereignty when 
suddenly a notice came, ' that Tiberius 
had recovered his sight and voice and 
had called for some persons to give him 
food to restore him The consternation 
was universal the concourse about 
Caligula dispersed in all directions 
Caligula himself stood fixed in silence 
—fallen from the highest hopes he now 
expected the worst Macro [Caligula's 
nght hand man], undismayed ordered 
the old man to be smothered with a 
quantity of clothes (VI, 51) 

The dramatic technique is magnificent 
Caligula IS left as a monstrous legacy to 
Rome However, the extant history re 
sumes in Book XI with Claudius' sue 
cession to the purple The new emperor 
IS depicted as a cut above his predeces- 
sors he dignified the theater, augmented 
the alphabet, restrained predatory cred 
itors, increased the Senate, and incor 
porated new provinces into the Empire 
But the intrigues fiounshed, centenng 
upon Claudius' wife Messalina, who was 
concerned at the way in which freedmen 
(especially Narassus and Pallas) had 
gained the actual power Messalina, 
knowing she was about to be murdered 
by Claudius' agents, committed suicide 
^Tidings were then earned to Claudius 
*that Messalina was no more', without in- 
qmnng whether by her own or another's 


hand, [he] called for a cup of wme and 
proceeded in the feast " Tacitus bnl 
liantly achieves a sense of horror at the 
moral corruption of the Empire with just 
such detail and understatement Book XII 
opens with the contest among the freed 
men concerning the choice of a new wife 
for Claudius Pallas pre\ ailed with his 
suggestion of Agrippina despite the fact 
that she was the daughter of Claudius 
brother Germameus The horrendous 
narrative continues to delineate debauch 
ery and chaos Nero destroyed the em 
peror's son Britannicus, and Agnppma 
afterward poisoned Claudius in order to 
secure the succession for her own son, 
Ne’-o Book XIII tells of Agnppma's 
struggles for power, first against the freed 
woman Acte and then against Poppaea, 
Nero s wife— murders and counter mur 
ders and abortive palace re\ olts that \vent 
on while Nero engaged m his orgiastic 
debauches Book )QV opens with Pop- 
paeVs \ igorously dramatic reproach against 
Nero for his cow^ardice in not destroying 
his mother, who had desperately clung to 
life and power by mcestuouslj Ia\ishing 
her own body on her son Tacitus han 
dies Nero's attempts on Agrippina's life 
with almost grotesque comedy First she 
was put to sea in a faulty vessel, but she 
swam ashore while another woman, hop 
ing to save herself by claiming to be the 
emperor's mother, was slain Finally, 
brute force was resorted to and she was 
slam m Bed " to the centunon as 
he was drawing his sword to dispatch her, 
she presented her womb, and with a loud 
voice, 'Strike your sword into my belly,' 
she cned, and was instantly dispatched " 
Thus, Tacitus vivifies an important dra 
matic scene with a stroke of realism 
Nero, struck with remorse and appar 
ently unaware of the extent to which 
Roman society had degenerated to his 
own low level, feared to return to the 
capital Matricide during the Republic 
would have seemed the destruction of 
morahty's basis, the family But Nero's 
entry into Rome was triumphant and he 
thenceforth "abandoned himself to all his 
inordinate passions which, though msuf 



ficiently controlled, had been somewhat 
checked by his reverence for his mother, 
such as It was^^ Throughout his career 
^^Nero wallowed in all sorts of defile 
ments, lawful and unlawful and seemed 
to leave no atrocity which could add to 
his pollution,*^ including one which Taci 
tus describes with great disgust— a mock 
marriage 'With all the solemnities of wed 
lock to a homosexual The height of his 
inhuman cruelty was the great fire of 
Rome, in which he madly reveled and 
from which he gained enormous profits 
The most sustained episode of the final 
books concerns the conspiracy in A D 65 
of Piso and eighteen other leaders to as 
sassinate Nero and set up Piso as emperor 
Piso gave no promise of better govern 
ment since he was almost as addicted to 
sensuous pleasure as Nero himself, but 
some change was obviously necessary 
The conspiracy had difficulty settling on 
a method, and before it could get under 
way the plot was inadvertently revealed 
when Epicharis, a freedwoman, attempted 
to solicit one of Nero^s naval officers, 
Volusius Proculus, who alerted Nero 
One of the rare cases of personal virtue 
was Epichans' refusal to betray the con 
spirators, despite the horrible torture she 
endured In their haste the conspirators 
betrayed themselves, and in panic Nero 
began wholesale slaughters Chapters 37 
70 constitute a steady senes of death 
scenes— Epichans, Seneca, Subrius Fla 
vus, Lucan Cwho died reciting his verses), 
and others— each presented with vivid de 
tail Piso, himself, though urged to stir up 
a popular revolt, chose to sever his veins 


and "left a will full of odious flattery to 
Nero, in tenderness to his wife, a de 
praved woman and void of every recom 
mendation but personal beauty'^ 

The deaths of those close to Nero con 
tinned Poppaea died "by a fit of passion 
in her husband who gave her a violent 
blow with his foot when she was preg 
nant, foi I cannot believe he poisoned 
her as some have stated ” Her funeral was 
sumptuous, she was embalmed with spices 
rather than cremated as was the custom, 
but her death was "rejoiced at by those 
who recollected her lewdness and 
cruelty An account of the last two 
years of Nero's life is missing, and the 
Annals, ending in mid sentence, suggest 
that this section was lost 

Such are the mam lines of Tacitus' 
history, but the text abounds in frequent 
digressions tracing in close detail the for 
tunes of the Roman Empire and its prov 
inces and outposts so vividly that some 
authonties suggest that he must have had 
a host of reliable sources in the form of 
autobiographies and diaries However, 
the Annals are clearly the personal docu 
ment of a writer with sincerity, intelli 
gence, courage, and enormous artistry In 
a very real sense, Tacitus was an Existen 
tialist in his view of social corruption re 
placing traditional morality Convinced 
that human effort is absurd, he was sus 
tamed, however, by a faith in human 
solidarity and unity in suffering The 
gravity of his tragic vision is relieved by 
a deeply felt compassion for suffering 
mankind, and he has left m the Annals 
one of the greatest histones of all time 


ANNALS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 

Ty^e of work History 

Author Livy (Titus Lmus, 59BC AD 17) 

Ttme 753 9 B C 

Locale Rome, Spam Carthage Greece, Macedoma 
First transcribed c 26 BC AD 14 

Livy undertook a great task In his Ah occupied 142 books, of which barely a 
urbe condita libn, he was attempting to quarter have been preserved Books I X 
narrate the history of nearly eight cen- and XXI XLV, along with some frag 
tunes, from the time of Romulus and ments of several others Even so, this ma 
Remus to the reign of Tiberius The work tenal is enough to fiU six volumes in one 
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English translation and thirteen in an 
other 

Titus Livms Patavinus (from his 
birthplace, Padua), was originally a 
teacher of rhetoric and apparently from 
casual references in his writing, a friend 
of the Emperor Augustus Perhaps the 
emperor, as part of his program to glorify 
Rome, suggested that Livy stop teaching 
and write a history of the city The proj- 
ect represented a challenge His only 
sources were traditions, the official tem- 
ple annals listing the consuls and the 
chief events of each year, and personal 
records, frequently exaggerated, kept by 
the famous families Like Herodotus, how 
ever, Livy was always attracted to a color 
ful story Macaulay declared in disgust 
^'No histonan with whom we are ac 
quamted has shown so complete indilfer 
ence to the truth ** 

But probably a truthful chronicle was 
not what Livy set out to produce In ad 
dition to his patnotic duty he wanted by 
his dramatic power and the charm of his 
style to impress the sophisticated readers 
of Rome Accuracy came second He was 
no soldier in his battles, no statesman in 
recording the problems of government, 
even as a geographer he was most hazy 
In an epoch when research was un 
known, he was no cntical historian 
When he found two conflicting accounts, 
he was likely to chose the more colorful, 
or include both and let the reader be the 
judge 

The Annals were issued m ^'decades/' 
or units of ten, a volume at a time, the 
first between 27 and 25 B C , at the time 
Vergil was wnting his Aenetd The work 
did what the author intended painted 
vividly the grandeur of Rome, even 
though, like an artist, he sometimes 
changed details for better composition 
Whatever his faults as a historian, Livy 
the novelist, the dramatist, the orator, lert 
unforgettable pages for readers of later 
generations 

It is a wonder that so much of his 
work has come down to us, for he had 
many enemies Pope Gregory I, for ex- 
ample^ ordered all available copies burned 


because of the superstitions they con 
tamed, and other Church fathers were 
also to blame for the hundred books that 
have disappeared, including those about 
Livy s own times More than one modern 
histonan has wished he could exchange 
the first ten books for those in which Livy 
set dowm what he had seen Few, how 
ever, would willingly give up the books 
deahng with the sixteen years of the 
Punic Wars, the story of the life and 
death struggle between Rome and Gar 
thage 

^ It would be a satisfaction to me,'' de 
dared Livy in the preface to the first 
decade of his Annals, *that I ha\e con 
tributed my share to perpetuate the 
achievements of a people, die lords of the 
world ' He determined ‘^neither to affirm 
nor refute" the traditions antedating the 
founding of Rome, even though they 
were “more suited to the fiction of poetry 
than to the genuine record of histoiy^ ' 
In wntmg them down, however, his aim 
was to acquaint the Romans of his day 
with the lives and customs of ancestors 
who might serve as examples m the pres 
ent low moral status of Rome, “when we 
can neither endure our vices nor their 
remedies ' 

He began by repeating the legend of 
Aeneas, who led the Trojans to Latium 
and married Lavinia He listed the petty 
chiefs who followed, making no changes 
in the story of Romulus and Remus and 
their wolf nurse He related briefly the 
account of the founding of Rome, April 
21, 753 B C , when the ceremonies ended 
with the quarrel between the brothers 
and the death of Remus By inviting m 
the discontented from the neighboring 
tnbes, Romulus populated the city then 
provided wives by kidnaping the Sabme 
women who came as guests to a feast 

In the remaining books of the first 
decade, which carnes the story through 
460 years, Livy paid speaal attention to 
Rome's virtuous and exemplary citizens 
Cincinnatus, summoned from ms plow to 
dnve back the Aequians, Virgmms, pro- 
tecting his daughter Virginia feom lustful 
decemvir Appius Claudius, Camillus, re- 



turning from exile to fight the Gauls, 
Manlius, defending the capitol, and the 
patnotic Curtius, riding his horse into a 
chasm in the Forum to preserve his city 
The decade ends when the defeat of the 
Samnites left Rome the master of Italy 

The next ten books have been lost 
Only because they were summarized in 
an epitome does the world know Livy's 
account of what happened between 294 
and 219 BC 

At the beginning of the next decade, 
Books XXI XXX, Livy declared am 
about to relate the most memorable of all 
wars that were ever waged, the war which 
the Carthaginians under Hannibal mam 
tamed against the Roman people " As far 
as ancient history goes he was undoubt 
edly nght It was a war between the Indo 
Germanic and the Semitic races for world 
dominion The two were not only equally 
matched, but they were also familiar with 
the enemy's war tactics and potential 
power and their hatred for each other, as 
the historian pointed out, was as strong 
as their armies 

Livy never minimized the exploits of 
twenty six year old Hannibal, who be 
came the outstanding figure in his book 
What details he could not find recorded 
of the crossing of the Alps by ninety 
thousand infantry, twelve thousand cav 
airy, and thirty seven elephants, he made 
up from his imagination 

Scipio the father, having failed to stop 
the Carthaginians in Gaul, tried again on 
the plains of Italy, but one defeat after 
another brought terror to the imperial 
city After Trebia and Lake Trasimene, 
the delaying tactics of Fabius Maximus 
succeeded in holding back the invaders 
for a time, but the impatience of another 
consul, Varro, resulted in the culminating 
Roman disaster at Cannae (216 BC) 
Had Hanmbal taken advantage of his 
victory, he could easily have entered 
Rome 


Book XXV deals with another phase of 
the struggle Marcellus, besieging Syra 
cuse, was held at bay for three years by 
the craft of a seventy four year old math 
ematician, Archimedes, with his inven 
tion of the catapult and the grappling 
hooks that lifted the prows of Roman 
ships trying to attack the breakwater, and 
sank them Ultimately, however, the Ro 
mans found the weak spot in the defenses 
and captured the island 

On another battlefront, a second Sci 
pio, later to be called Afneanus, was try 
mg to keep Spam from being used as the 
Carthaginians' European headquarters A 
comparison of the version by Livy with 
another by Polybius shows the superiority 
of Livy's technique Though Scipio could 
not immobilize Hasdrubal entirely or pre 
vent his departure with reinforcement"? 
for his brother in Italy, the delay did con 
tribute to the Carthaginian defeat on the 
Metaurus River, a Roman victory that 
was quickly neutralized by the death of 
Marcellus in a clash with Hannibal 
Eventually, however, Roman might pre 
vailed when Scipio carried the war into 
Afnca Although Hannibal was recalled 
for the defense of Carthage, his veterans 
were no match for the Roman legionaries 
at the Battle of Zama (202 B C ), and 
defeated Carthage was literally wiped 
from the map 

An additional fifteen books of Livy's 
history survive, dealing with Roman ex- 
pansion m Greece and Asia and ending 
when Macedonia became a Roman prov- 
ince But this story is an anticlimax No 
longer were the soldiers fighting for the 
life of Rome, but the plunder they hoped 
to acqmre, so that the reader does not fol- 
low the story with the same interest 
But even in these pages, the storytelling 
ability of Livy is still apparent It is easy 
to understand why he was called the 
greatest prose watei of the Augustine 
Age 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 

Tyfe of work Autobiography 

Author John Henry Newman (1801 1890) 

Virst fuhlished 1864 
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This long essay, also known as History 
of My Religious Opinions, is the famous 
reply written by John Henry Newman in 
answer to the attack made upon him by 
Charles Kingsley (1819 1875) The years 
1833 to 1841 had seen the publication of 
the Tracts for the Times, to which New- 
man had been a contributor, these tracts, 
which gave their name to the 'Tractanan 
Movement'' or ''Oxford Movement," were 
the spearhead of the great theological con 
troversy of the middle years of the cen- 
tury Newman and his friends were eager 
to return the Anglican Church to some- 
thing like Its position during past centu- 
ries, they valued tradition and hierarchy, 
they wished to go back to the severe, au 
thoritarian faith of the past, from which 
they believed the Church of England had 
lapsed In a word, they were the "High 
Church" party, and some idea of the nft 
that was created within the Church can 
be gleaned from Trollope's Barchester 
novels In 1845, Newman left the An 
glican Church for the Roman two years 
later he was ordained pnest in that com 
munion 

In January, 1864, Kingsley, an Angh 
can clergyman of what was known as the 
"Broad Church" party and a popular nov 
elist, attacked Newman in a magazine 
article, in which he stated that "Truth, 
for Its own sake, has never been a virtue 
with the Roman clergy Father Newman 
informs us that it need not, and on the 
whole ought not to be " To this 
article, Newman replied in a pamphlet m 
February of that year, whereupon Kings 
ley wrote still another pamphlet entitled 
"What, then, does Dr Newman mean*^" 
m which he accused Newnnan of having 
"gambled away" his reason, of having a 
'morbid" mind, and of not caring about 
"truth for its own sake" It was in an 
swer to this pamphlet that Apologia pro 
Vita Sua was written 

Newman divided his work into chap 
ters, each dealing with a crucial period 
m his life The first gives the story of 
his youth and his education up to his 
thirty second year, W which time he was 
a Fellow of Onel College, Oxford, and 


had been ordained in the Anglican 
Church By his own account, he emerges 
as an extraordinanly precocious lad, prc 
occupied at a very early age with religious 
questions He resembled, indeed, the hero 
of his own novel Loss and Gatn— which 
phrase might be applied as a description 
of his career The modem reader uill 
smile at Newman's decision, reached at 
the age of fifteen, that celibacy was thi 
only course for him yet his prodigious 
intellect shines through his \cry modest 
account of his youth He tells us of his 
reading, but the real influences were his 
fnends Hurrell Froude and the older 
John Keble (1792 1866) It was Froude 
vwth his love for tradition and for the 
external beauty of the Roman Church, 
who began to soften Newsman's insular 
dislike of that institution 

The year 1830 was a momentous one 
for Newman The revolution that de 
posed Charles X of France distressed him 
the Whig victory m England distressed 
him even more He had a violent hatred 
of Liberalism, and everywhere it seemed 
tnumphant The "Tractarian Movement 
was largely a counterattack Newman him 
self claimed that the movement had be 
gun to stir as far back as 1828, when he 
was Vicar of St Mary's, Oxfoid, but the 
date of Its beginning is usually set m 
July of 1833, when Keble preached a 
famous sermon at Oxford against the er 
rors of the Whig government m Church 
policy The Tracts for the Tunes, written 
by Newman and his fnends, stated their 
position As Newman saw it, the Whigs 
must be opposed and the Church of Eng 
land returned to the position of authority 
It had held dunng the early seventeenth 
century He considered himself as be 
longing to neither the 'Fligh' nor the 
"Low" Church party, he was merely anti 
Liberal He explained his position as 
based on (1) dogma (he had no use for 
"religion as a mere sentiment", there 
must be positive beliefs), (2) a visible 
Church with sacraments and ntes and the 
Episcopal system, (3) anti Romanism 
Such was the general point of view of 
the Oxford Movement Newman, mci 
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dentally, had very little to say about rit 
ual, usually associated with the High 
Church position He was interested in 
theology, not liturgies 

Newman admitted frankly that in the 
vast amount of writing he did during 
these years he had attempted to refute 
many of the tenets of Romanism What 
he was seeking for himself was a basis in 
reason for his beliefs, for the Anglican 
Church, he was seeking a theology of its 
own that would make it more than a via 
media These investigations led him to a 
consideration of the common heritage of 
Romanism and Anglicanism and to the 
question of how much of the Roman be 
hef could be accepted by an Anglican He 
began to be convinced that in English 
history the real objection to Rome had 
been political rather than theological, that 
Romanism and Anglicanism had, after 
all, not been so far apart as was generally 
believed Inevitably, he began to find a 
difference between Roman dogmas, 
which he could accept and Roman prac 
tice which he often could not He con 
fessed that, for a long time, the stumbling 
block had been the Roman veneration of 
the Virgin and prayers to the saints But 
he was obviously drawing closer to Rome 
It was Tract XC, published m 1841, 
that brought the storm on Newman's 
head and led to his final break with the 
Church of England In this tract he ex 
amined the question of how far the Thir 
ty Nine Articles, on which the Church 
rests, \ere capable of a Roman interpreta 
tion Immediately he was accused of 
everything from '^traducing the Reforma 
tion" to planmng to build a monastery 
near Oxford He himself was feeling 
grave doubts about Anglicanism, denved 
mainly from his reading on the abstruse 
doctrines of the Monophysites When he 
could no longer consaentiously maintain 
his clerical position, he resigned his living 
of St Mary's in September of 1843 As 
he explain^, he had spent the years from 
1835 to 1839 trying, in his writings, to 
benefit the Church of England at the ex 
pense of the Church of Rome and the 
years from 1839 to 1843 trying to benefit 


the Church of England without prejudice 
to the Church of Rome In 1843 he be 
gan to despair of the Church of England 

The years between 1843 and 1845 
were spent, according to Newman, in 
retirement He had now reached the 
crossroads but was as yet unable to make 
his final decision He had already re 
tracted the “hard things" he had said 
against Rome, the things he had felt com 
pelled to say m defense of the Anglican 
Church He made a point of seeing no 
Roman Catholics his struggle was purely 
an inward one Though he still felt that 
the Church of England was a branch of 
the true Church, though he still deplored 
the “Mariolatry" of Rome, he was con 
vmced that Rome was more in accord 
with the early Church His horror of 
Liberalism also played its part, he very 
genmnely felt that the spint of Liberal 
ism was the spirit of Antichrist As he 
now saw the situation, on the one hand 
there was Liberalism leading inevitably to 
atheism, on the other, Anglicanism lead 
mg to Rome He still remained in lay 
communion with the Church of England 
dunng this difficult period, but more and 
more often he found himself asking this 
question “Can I be saved in the English 
Church?" When he was compelled to an 
swer m the negative, he made the great 
decision and was received into the Roman 
Communion in 1845 Two years later he 
was ordained priest 

In the concluding section of the essay 
Newman defended himself against the 
Jibes that were hurled at him after his 
conversion It was said that by submitting 
to Rome he had abdicated his power of 
personal judgment and that he was now 
compelled to accept dogmas which might, 
at any moment, be changed His reply 
was that the Roman doctrines were not 
difficult for him, that histoncally the 
Church had not suppressed freedom of in 
tellect He felt that an infallible Church 
had been intended by the Creator to pre 
serve religion— especially in an age of in 
creasing skepticism Lastly— and this is 
the most famous part of the essay— he ad 
vanced the idea that a conflict between 



authonty and private judgment is bene 
ficial to the man whose ideas are being 
tested 

Though the Apologia won Newman a 
resounding victory o\ er Kingsley, the 
work is not easy reading The difEculty 
does not he m the style for no one has 
wntten more clearly and simply than he 
But he wrote for readers who were fa 
mihar with Church history and wntli theo- 
logical problems so that most readers in 
our age of religious ignorance and indif 
ference lack the knowledge to grasp many 


of his arguments It is difficult today to 
understand his dilemma Yet the Avologta 
remains a powerful and sincere work 
Some, naturally, have seen m Newman, 
as Kingsley must have done only a man 
whose habit of mind made him tike 
refuge in an authoritarian Church which 
would solve his spiritual problems for 
him Others, taking the oppos te view, 
would agree with Ramon I ernandez that 
‘In him intelligence and faith act as mu 
tual brakes and vet no ittcntwc reader 
can accuse him of the slightest artifice ” 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF COLLEY CIBBER, COMEDIAN 

Type of work Autobiography 
Author Colley Cibber (1671 1757) 

Time Late seventeenth and early eighteenth centimes 
Locale England 
First published 1740 

Principal peisonages 

Colley CiBBfiR actor plajwvnght producer 

William Congreve playwngnt 

Sir John Vanbrugh, architect and playwright 

John Gay poet author of The Beggar s Opera 

Joseph Addison, essayist and author of the successful Cato 

Sir Richard Steele, essayist and playwright 

Alexander Pope, author of The Dunciad 


To read Colley Cibber's Apology is to 
recapture intimate views of London the 
atrical, social, and literary life during the 
last decade of the seventeenth and the 
first quarter of the following century, as 
observed by a successful actor and theat 
rical manager, a playwnght of sorts, and 
a man of shrewd insight into his own 
foibles and those of his fellows 

Published ten years after his retirement 
from the stage (1730) and his acceptance 
of the poet laureateship, this autobiog 
raphy is a frank and engaging account of 
his childhood experiences as the son of 
a well known sculptor, his schoolboy ac 
tivities, his early days as a stage struck 
youth, his long career m the theater, and 
his candid and unprejudiced observations 
of people and events For this is an 
apology, not in the sense of an acknowl- 
edgment of wrongdoing, mistake, or re- 
grettable circumstance, but as an explana 
txon of the hfe of a man who was regu- 


larlv and closely connected with the thca 
ter, who knew and talked with minv of 
the most influential people of his div 
who was acquainted with pohtieil le 
tions, backstage gossip, and the infinite 
variety of public hfe and pin ite in his 
time Gibber was attempting, is he c\ 
pressed it in the first cinptcr to present 
“as true a picture of myself as nitural 
vanity will permit me to drm%" since “a 
man who has pass'd above forty vtars of 
his life upon a theatre, wheic he his 
never appear'd to be himself may have 
naturally excited the curiosity of his spec 
tators to know what he re illy was, when 
m no body's shape but his own " 
He also proposed to include ‘ the theatri 
cal history of my own time, from my first 
appearance on the stage to my last exit " 
Following a simple chionological pat 
tern of development, Cibber devotes the 
first three chapters of his autobiography 
to matters of ms parents and family His 



father had emigrated from Holstein many 
years before the Restoration in 1660 his 
mother was a member of the Colley fam 
ily, formerly of some prominence in Rut 
landshire His education was regrettably 
limited to a few years in a free school 
Early in life he says he was possessed of 
a ^‘giddy negligence/' an inconsistency of 
character, and these qualities persisted, he 
admits, frequently to his own embarrass 
ment But Cibber notes that Pope's se 
lection of him as the heir to the throne 
of folly in The Dunctad was done not so 
much to satirize Cibber as it was to give 
publicity to the poem, for an attack on 
the laureate was likely to gain increased 
sales for any publication Thus, with re 
markable good natuie, Cibber transforms 
Pope's malicious defamation into a device 
for ''profit to himself" This was both a 
successful and extraordinary outcome for 
any controversy with Alexander Pope, 
"the wasp of Twickenham " 

Cibber's attempts to gam entrance to 
Winchester proving fruitless, he next 
tried the life of a trooper in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 His father sought prefer 
ment for his lively and mercunal son in 
various ways, but by 1690, Cibber suc- 
cumbed to the "allurements of a theatre," 
and so his long stage caieer began 

In the remaining portion of the book, 
chapters IV through XVI, Cibber inter 
mingles autobiographical details and anec 
dotes with factual accounts of the history 
of the London stage from its restoration 
in 1660 until his retiiement in the 1730's, 
with personal reminiscences and valuable 
word portraits of actors and actresses, 
playwrights managers with first hand 
experiences with the licensing acts and 
Masters of Revels For example, before 
recounting his early days in the theater, 
Cibber sets forth, swiftly but con 
vmcmgly, his own 'short view of the 
stage" from its rebirth m 1660 until the 
time he became an actor in 1690 To this 
he adds an account of the greatest players 
of the time, descnbing them in vivid and 
satisfying detail, evaluating their per 
formances, enumerating their best roles 
His highest praise goes to Betterton and 


Mrs Bracegirdle, for Cibber knew them 
all, regarded them closely as a student of 
acting, and valued their talents shrewdly 
as a stage manager He writes of his own 
first appearance in a significant acting role 
as the chaplain in Otw^ay's The Orphan, 
of the first prologue he composed, of his 
first play, the successful Love's Last Shift 
This play led to his long acquaintance 
ship with Sir John Vanbrugh, an archi 
tect turned playworight Cibber frankly 
admits that Gay's The Beggar's Of era 
was a "vast success" and that his attempt 
to offset this portrayal of highwaymen, 
thieves, and receivers of stolen goods with 
a comedy in praise of virtue, Love in a 
Riddle, was a resounding failure In this 
instance, his middle class morality seems 
to have blurred Cibber's judgment, for 
the charm and delightful racmess of Gay's 
ballad opera have made it a favorite for 
countless generations, while no one but 
an avid student of the history of English 
comedy has ever hea’*d of Love in a 
Riddle 

Cibber traces the complex and curious 
history of the rival acting companies, of 
the nse to great popularity of Italian 
opera, of his ultimate assumption of a 
position of authority as actor manager 
He pauses to comment upon the building 
of a new theater, the Hay Market, and 
Its weaknesses acoustically He remarks 
upon the actor manager's difficulties with 
gentlemen who sought to master the in 
tncacies of theater operation, of the in 
tense rivalries and jealousies of actors and 
actresses, of the origin of actor's benefits 
He admits freely his own inadequacies as 
a tragic actor, for his voice was unsuited 
to heavy roles, however, he does assert 
his success as a villain He comments on 
the unfortunate public attitude toward 
the profession of acting, he even offers 
good advice to would be playwrights, sug 
gesting that they always pay particular 
attention to their plotting 

r^o doubt It IS this union of the frank 
appraisal of a man who recognizes his 
own mistakes and strong points with his 
shrewd observations of personages and 
events that gives Cibber's book its con 



tinuiBg vigor, Its essential charm He can graphical writing is the author^s ability 

look upon the self seeking defections of not only to set down his views of people, 

actors with charity, for he realizes in events, and circumstances accurately and 

timately the insecurity of their profession w th satisfying detail, but also to portray 

and excuses their failure to fulftll certain his own qualities with rich revealing hon- 

obligations as understandable He per esty, then Colley Cibber’s Apology de- 
ceives that well meaning patrons of the serves recognition For Cibber’s enthusi- 

theater could not possibly understand all asm for the stage and its people is m 

the implications of their amateunsh de tensely absorbing, his zeal to make his 

cisions, and so he deals with them gently, readers understand the development of 

despite all the trouble they caused him English acting, the facts of play produc 

as an actor manager In short, Cibber is tion dunng his time, and the history of 

both a professional in the theater and a the theater m those lively years is genuine 

devoted, though not always gifted, master and almost incomparable Moreover, his 

craftsman in the art of the drama His sincerity, his good humor, his vanity, his 

youthful passion for the stage and acting strong armor against insult and vitriolic 

and wnting plays and refurbishing old attack, his keen sense of justice, and his 

dramas seems never to have left him His wholesome absorption in the '"allurements 

lifelong interest in matters theatrical sel of a theatre,” make this autobiography a 
dom wavers, hence his desire to record record unique in theatneal writings 

important happenings in dramatic history, Cibber the playwright manager, actor, 

his awareness of the significance of minor plav doctor, poet laureate is dead long 

occurrences, and his appraisal of the peo since sav e for specialists m theatrical 

pie concerned with these events large and matters But Colley Cibber the apologist 
small combine to give this account re and commentator on dramatic history is 
markable value still intensely human, vivid, and readable 

If the test of excellence in autobio- 

THE ARBITRATION 

Type of work Drama 

Author Menander (342 291 B C ) 

Type of plot Comedy of manners 
Ttme of plot Fourth century B C 
Locale A suburb of Athens 
'First presented c 310 B C 

Principal characters 

Charisius, a young Atheman 

Pamphila hiswafe 

SMIGRI^rES, miserly father of Pamphila 

Onesimus, Chansms^ slave 

Chaerestratus, Chansius fnend and neighbor 

Syrtscus, a charcoal burner 

Davus, a goatherd 

Habrotonon, a pretty harp playing slave 
SopHRONA, a nurse 

CnUqne 

What Anstophanes was to the great mortals Tradition made Menander au 
age of Greek comedy, Menander was to thor of a hundred plays, of which about 
New Comedy, that form charactenzed by eighty titles are still known, but for cen 
(he abandonment of the chorus and the tunes all trace of his wntings, except for 
intervention of die gods and by its con a few fragments, was lost In the late 
cem with domestic problems of ordinary nineteenth century papyri recovemdi from 
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Egyptian tombs enabled students to get 
a better idea of Menander’s writing Still 
more recent discoveries provided almost 
complete versions of two of his comedies 
The Girl with the Shorn Locks, about a 
soldier lover who mistreated his mistress 
and almost lost her, but won her back by 
marrying her, and the Aihitration Actu 
ally, the title refers only to one amusing 
scene m this comedy of a harsh father, a 
knavish slave, and a slave girl with a 
heart of gold The play contains stock 
material and situations The nurse, even 
to her name, is a type, as are the servant 
and the avancious father But Menan 
der’s clever plotting is shown in his use 
of the miser as the arbitrator whose de 
cision regarding the fate of his own 
grandson brings trouble to him and pro 
vides material for the picaresque servant’s 
amusing insults The action is lively and 
the dialogue amusing, especially in the 
scene in which the two slaves, Onesimus 
and Habrotonon, outmaneuver each 
other 

The Story 

Pamphila, the daughter of a respected 
but miserly Athenian citizen, had been 
ravished by a drunken young man of or 
dmarily good behavior dunng the night 
festival of the Tauropolia The only clue 
she had to his identity was a signet ring 
which he had left m her possession A 
short time later Pamphila was married 
to her ravisher, a young Athenian named 
Chansius, and Smicrmes, her father, pro 
vided a good dowry for his idealistic but 
rather priggish son in law Pamphila, 
who soon learned to love her husband, 
gave birth to her child dunng his ab 
sence and acting on the advice of her 
nurse Sophrona, exposed the infant and 
with the baby a pouch containing as 
sorted tokens, including the nng Chan 
sms, learning of the birth from his prying 
servant Onesimus, decided that the child 
could not be his Instead of repudiating 
Pamphila, however, he left home and 
began to waste his substance m nch 
feasts given at the home of his fnend 
Chaerestratus, who lived next door Pam- 


phila was distracted because the husband 
she loved had deserted her for the com- 
pany of hired dancing girls and harp 
players 

So matters stood when Smicrmes came 
to investigate reports of Chansius’ con- 
duct, he had heard that his son in law 
was spending every night for a hired harp 
player a sum sufficient to feed a slave for 
a month Just before his arrival a con 
ceited, loud mouthed cook, Canon, on his 
way to prepare a meal m the house of 
Chaerestratus, vainly questioned Chan 
sms’ servant Onesimus about his master, 
the cook also wanted to know why Chan 
sms neglected his wife and paid twelve 
drachmas a night to be entertained by 
the lovely, harp playing slave, Habroto 
non While Canon and Onesimus were 
talkmg, the musician was delivered by 
her master The slave dealer managed to 
persuade bemused Chansius that he 
owed money for several previous nights’ 
entertamment Chansius paid, but wily 
Onesimus recovered the overpayments for 
himself 

When Smicnnes appeared Onesimus 
managed to befuddle the anxious, angry 
father with the story that it was Chaeres 
tratus who was giving the parties and 
that Chansius attended only to protect 
his fnend’s possessions and good name 

After Smicnnes had gone into his son 
in law’s house, two of Chaerestratus’ ten 
ants appeared to pay their rent They 
were Davus, a goatherd, and Synscus, a 
charcoal burner accompanied by his wife 
carrying a baby While they waited they 
argued over another matter A month ear 
her Davus had come upon a baby ex 
posed in the hills His first impulse had 
been to adopt the foundling but later, 
having calculated the cost of reanng a 
child, he was returning the infant to 
the place where he had found it when 
Synscus offered to adopt the baby in 
place of his own child who had just died 
Now Synscus, having learned that Davus 
had kept the trinkets left beside the baby, 
claimed them because they might some 
day help to identify the child’s parents 
Davus had refused to give up the tokens. 
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but he had agreed to let someone else 
decide the matter Smicrmes, reappearing 
from the house of Charisius, was per 
suaded to listen to the story and give his 
decision Deciding that the trinkets ought 
to go with the baby, he ordered Davus to 
give Syriscus the pouch containing them 

While Syriscus and his wife were 
looking over the contents of the pouch, 
Onesimus recognized the signet ring that 
his master had lost at the time of the 
Tauropolia festival a year before The 
slave borrowed it to show his master, 
then hesitated because to return it would 
be to accuse Charisius of having fathered 
the abandoned baby Habrotonon came 
came along about that time, saw the ring, 
heard the story, and concocted a scheme 
of her own She would learn the truth by 
wearing the ring and seeing if Chansius 
recognized it In that case, she would 
claim that she had been the girl he had 
ravished and so rescue the child from 
the life of a slave Onesimus knew very 
well that her chief purpose was to win her 
own freedom 

Smicrmes reappeared, determmed to 
demand the return of his daughter and 
her dowry The neighbors tried to dis 
suade him by saying that everything 
would turn out all right As the party 
ended, broken up by Habrotonon and her 
claim that the child was hers, Onesimus 
infuriated the miser by congratulating 
him on bringing happiness to everybody 
by his arbitration 

Pamphila begged her father not to 
meddle with her marriage, she had no 
desire for another husband, she declared 
If Chansius was infatuated with a harp 
ist, that was only a temporary estrange 
ment At her father^s aimouncement that 
his current love was the mother of his 
child, Pamphila fainted 


Regaining consciousness she accused 
her nurse Sophrona of causing all the 
trouble by preventing her confession to 
Chansius after the birth of the child 
While they argued, Habrotonon hap 
pened by and recognized Pamphila as the 
girl who had been Chansius' companion 
of a year earlier She told the patrici in so 
when he came to keep his promise to 
arrange for her freedom At first he re 
garded the story as another of her lies 
To save himself, Onesimus also accused 
her of having invented the story Habro 
tonon maintained stouti) that it was true, 
and she declared that she would rather 
see the child looked after properly than 
win her own freedom 

Chaerestratus, who had always ad 
mired the lovely slave, began question 
mg her about her own early history, but 
she remembered nothing of her infancy 
not even her name Then the sight 
of a small silver cup with an mdecipher 
able inscription among die trinkets of 
Syriscus caused her to comment that she 
had once possessed a simihr cup Smi 
ermes, seeing the cup for the first time, 
identified it as having once belonged to 
his oldest daughter, who had been kid 
napped by the slave traders dunng the 
siege of the city some years before So 
phrona, recognizing the hirp plaver as 
Smicrmes long lost daughter Ckinsta, 
stirred the girl's recollection by using her 
baby name of ‘'grasshopper " 

Chaerestratus, who had loved the girl 
from the first, now asked to marry her, 
and when he showed miserly Smicrmes 
how he could get his daughter back with 
out spending money m court trials, he 
got both the girl and her father's bless 
mg Rascally Onesimus, instead of get 
ting the beating he deserved, was prob- 
ably given his freedom 


ARCADIA 

Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) 

Type of ^ht Pastoral romance 
Tvme of flat Classical antiquity 
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Locale Arcadia, in Greece 
Ftrst fuhhshed 1590 

Pnnctfal characters 

Prince Pyrogles CZexmane), son of Evarchus King of Macedon 
Prince Musidorus (Dorus), Duke of Thessalia, Pyrocles faend, Evar 
cKus nephew 
Basilius, Duke of Arcadia 
Gynegia his wife 
Pamela, his older daughter 
Philoclea, his younger daughter 
Philanax, Arcadian general Basilius’ friend 
Dametas, Basilius chief herdsman 
Miso, his wife 
Mopsa, his daughter 
Evarchus, King of Macedon 


Critique 

Although the onginal version of this 
work was intended by Sidney as an en 
tertainment for his sister Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke, and her friends (the tale 
was originally titled The Countess of 
Pe/nhrokes Arcadia'), this light pastoral 
story holds a significant place in the de 
velopment of the English novel for it 
serves as a bndge between the delicately 
wntten Italian romances and the more 
sturdy prose tales of the later Elizabethan 
period in England The original Arcadia 
was revised and considerably enlarged by 
Sidney into an unfinished version which 
was published m 1590 The ^^old'^ Ar 
cadia, although not published in its com 
plete and original form until 1926, clearly 
shows the complete pnmary intention of 
Its author It has a rustic charm and co 
herence of plot not nearly so evident in 
the more ambitious later version The 
presence of occasional passages of poetry 
and of the four eclogues, largely in the 
form of poetry, which are inserted among 
the five ‘books'^ of the romance is a carry- 
over from the earlier continental ro 
mances, but the plot, skillfully handled 
for Its time, and the philosophical asides 
of the author pointed the way toward a 
more serious genre of fiction to follow 

The Story 

Basilius, the powerful Duke of Ax 
cadia, a quiet and peaceful province of 
Greece, ruled his faithful subjects hap 


pily and well Being overcome by an im- 
governable curiosity to learn what the fu 
ture held for him, his wife Gynecia, and 
his beautiful daughters Pamela and Philo 
clea, he went to consult the Oracle at 
Delphos There he was told that his older 
daughter, Pamela, would be stolen from 
him, his younger daughter would engage 
in an unsuitable love affair, his wife 
would commit adultery, and a foreign 
ruler would sit upon his throne— all 
within a year 

Basihus told the prophecy to his fnend 
Philanax, whom he left m charge of the 
country while he, in an effort to escape 
the destiny foretold by the Oracle took 
his wife and daughters into a secluded 
part of the country to live for the year 
Basilius lived m one of two lodges with 
his wife and Philoclea, in the other he 
put Pamela under the care of Dametas, a 
rude shepherd of whose honesty Basihus 
had a high opinion 

Shortly after the duke^s retirement two 
young pnnces, Pyrocles and Musidorus, 
amved in Arcadia Young men of great 
courage, personal beauty, and integrity, 
who had been reared together in close 
friendship, they had been swept ashore 
at Lydia after experiencing a shipwreck 
and many strange adventures as well as 
performing many acts of daring and 
honor 

Pyrocles saw a picture of Philoclea 
learned of her enforced retirement, and 
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fell m love with her Determined to see 
the princess face to face, he told Musi 
dorus of his love and of his plan to dis 
guise himself as a chivalric Amazon and 
in woman^s guise to approach Philoclea 
For a name, he took that of his lost lady, 
Zelmane 

After a lengthy debate, m which Musi 
dorus attempted to convince his fnend of 
the folly of love, Pyrocles still remained 
firm in his intention, and the two princes 
traveled to the place of the duke's retire 
ment, P57rocles m his disguise as an Ama 
zon While Musidorus waited in a nearby 
wood, Pyrocles, now Zelmane, sat down 
and sang a melancholy song which awak 
ened Dametas, who hastened to the duke's 
lodge to tell him of a strange woman who 
had arrived m the vicinity 

Basilius, upon seeing Pyrocles in his 
disguise, fell in love with the supposed 
Amazon His true identity still unsus 
pected, he was introduced to the duke's 
family and invited to remain with them 
for a while Soon a young shepherd ap 
peared He was Musidorus, who had 
fallen in love with Pamela on sight and 
assumed a disguise of his own After 
telling his contnved tale of being sent 
by a friend to serve Dametas, Musidorus, 
under the name Dorus, was taken by the 
chief herdsman as a servant 

Zelmane saved Philoclea from a savage 
lion, but in doing so he was discovered by 
Gynecia, the duke's wife, to be a man, 
she immediately fell in love with him 
Dorus, meanwhile, saved Pamela from a 
bear Before long both princesses began 
to become enamored of the disguised 
pnnces 

The Arcadian shepherds, as was their 
custom, met and exchanged poetic songs 
for their own entertainment and that of 
the duke's family and his guests The 
songs, often accompanied by dancing, 
chiefly concerned the gods and the human 
passions This occasion only increased the 
intensity of the tangle of love relation- 
ships that had so rapidly developed 

After the pastoral festival, Gynecia and 
Basilms both declared their love for Zel- 


mane, and Philoclea was puzzled greatly 
by the strange passion she felt for the 
person she thought a woman In the 
meantime Dorus pretended to be m love 
with Mopsa in order to be near Pamela, 
who in this manner became aware of his 
affection for her He also managed, b\ 
subtle stones and poems, to reieal his 
true station to her 

Pyrocles, distressed by the ad\ ancc s ol 
Basilius, revealed his true identity to 
Philoclea, who at first embraced him ]ov 
ously but then became ashamed of her 
sudden show of affection Gyncen sus 
pectmg this attachment, was overcome 
with jealousy 

While Gynecia, having sent Philoclea 
home from a meeting with Pyiocles, was 
starting to tell the disguised prince of the 
depth of her love, they were attiel ed by 
some roving ruffians Pvrocles Basihus, 
and then Dorus with the aid of some 
shepherds drove off the attackers Tins 
was only the prelude to an uprising by 
the citizens of a nearby Arcadi m \ illagc, 
who had become enraged bv the duke s 
seeming unconcern about his country In 
an impassioned speech, howcv er, P\ rocles 
convinced them of their error and stirred 
m them a renewed loyalty to Basilms 
This triumph was celebrated b\ anothci 
pastoral entertainment, largely taken up 
with a poetic debate between Rc ison and 
Passion Once more, the poems, dancts 
and stones served to increase the depth of 
the emotions felt by the royal party 

Dorus then told his friend of his mod 
erate success with Pamela, whom he had 
urged to flee with him to Thessaha Py 
rocles, sharing Dorus' sorrow over their 
separation, decided to press his suit of 
Philoclea and to rid himself of the im 
portunate demands of Basilms and Gy 
necia When they renewed their entreat 
les, Pyrocles, still in his disguise and fear 
mg to deny them outright, gave them 
hopeful but obscure answers 

Meanwhile, Dorus, having tricked Da 
metas and his family into leaving the 
lodge, had escaped with Pamela to a for 
est on the way to Thessaha There they 



were set upon by a band of ruffians 
The false Zelmane, hard pressed by 
Gynecia^s declarations, was forced to pre 
tend a deep passion for her, a situation 
which so distressed Philoclea that she 
kept to her room in the lodge, in profound 
sorrow In order to be free to execute a 
plan to be alone with Philoclea, Pyrocles 
moved from the lodge to a dark cave not 
far away He then took the duke and his 
wife aside separately and made an as 
signation with each at the same time in 
the cave 

When Basihus met Gynecia, who had 
d"*essed like Zelmane, in the cave, he 
failed to recognize his wife Gynecia, 
ashamed of her actions, embraced him 
lovingly Back at the lodge, Pyrocles, now 
in his own person, crept into Philoclea^s 
room and, after a brief time, won her 
over and stayed the night 

Dametas, realizing that he had been 
tricked, began a search for Pamela En 
tering the duke^s lodge by a secret en 
trance, he discovered Philoclea and Py- 
rocles asleep He left hastily to inform 
the local citizens of the treachery 

In the cave Gynecia, angered at her 
husband's praise of Zelmane, revealed her 
identity Basilius, ashamed, repented his 
weakness, pledged renewed love to his 
wife, and drank a long draught from a 
cup of a mysterious beverage standing 
close by The liquid was a potion, be 
heved by Gynecia to be a love philter, 
which the duchess had brought to give 
to Zelmane After drinking it, Basihus 
fell to the ground and appeared to die 
The duke's death being discovered, 
Philanax, with a troop of soldiers, im 
prisoned Gynecia, Pyrocles, and Philo 
dea 


The rogues who had attacked Dorus 
and Pamela, the remnant of the rebellious 
band which had earlier caused much trou 
ble, overwhelmed the lovers and captured 
them While in captiMty, Musidorus re 
vealed his actual name and rank A short 
time later some of Philanax's soldiers, sent 
to search for Pamela, came upon the band 
and their prisonCiS Recognizing the prm 
cess, the soldiers returned the entire 
group to Philanax, who put the lovers 
under restraint 

There was now a great turmoil, and 
many opinions and beliefs were ex- 
changed as to the real guilt in the death 
of the duke and the disgrace of the prin- 
cesses 

Heanng that Evarchus, King of Mace- 
don, had arrived in Arcadia to visit the 
duke, Philanax persuaded him to be the 
judge in the trial of the five people in 
volved Gynecia admitted her guilt and 
begged to be executed Then Evarchus, 
not recognizing his son and his nephew 
because they had been away for such a 
long time, condemned the two princes to 
death and the pnncesses to milder pun 
ishments Even after learning the true 
identity of the young men, Evarchus re 
fused, from a deep sense of justice, to al 
ter his verdict 

At that point Basihus, who had swal 
lowed only a powerful sleeping potion, 
awoke The young lovers and the duchess 
were promptly forgiven Basihus pon 
dered on how accurately the Oracles 
prophecy had been fulfilled and how hap 
pily events had turned out The princes 
and their loves, soon wed, assumed the 
high stations for which their rank fitted 
them 


ARGENIS 


Type of work Prose romance 
Author John Barclay (1582 1621) 

of flot Pseudo classical heroic allegory 
Ttme of flot The Hellenistic era 
Locale Sicily and the Western Mediterranean 
Vtrst puhhshad 1621 
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Principal characters 

PoLiARCHUS the name assumed by Astionstes, Pnncc ot France 
Argenis Pnneess o£ Sialy 
Meleander King o£ Sicily her£ather 

Archombrotus the name assumed by Hyempsal, Prmet o£ Maun 
tama dunng his sojourn in Sicily 
Hyanisbe Queen o£ jVIauntama 
Radirobanes King o£ Sardinia 

Lycogenes a Sicilian noble leader of the rebellion against Mchandtr 
Arsidas a Sicilian noble Governor of Messana a friend to Pohircluis 
Gelanorus, a French noble sojourning in Sicily in the guise of Poh 
archus servant 

Selenissa, a Sicilian matron Argenis nurse and companion 
Timoclea, a Sicihan matron, a friend to Poharchus and later, Argenis 
companion 

Nicopompus, a Sicilian courtier poet of pro monarchial sentiments 


Critique 

John Barclay, the son of a Scot, was 
born m France, died m Italy, and wrote 
m Latin His last -vioik, Argenis, finished 
only a month before his death, became 
immediately popular and remained so for 
two centuries Seven years after its pub 
lication It had been honored by three 
translations into English (the first, by 
Ben Jonson, in 1623, is, unfortunately, 
not extant), and as late as the nineteenth 
century it received the high praise of 
Samuel Taylor Colendge Its original 
popularity was not due entirely to its 
artistic merits, however, for it was as 
satire that it first caught the fancy of 
readers on both sides of the Channel 
Barclay had already a reputation as a 
satirist, but in Argenis the objects of his 
attacks are generalized behind a screen of 
allegory The story of the love of Poliar 
chus and Argenis is supposed to represent 
the wars and intrigues in France before 
the Concordat under Henry IV As re 
vealed by the Clovis published m the edi 
tion of 1623, Sicily, the scene of the ac- 
tion, stands for France, with Argenis a 
personified symbol%f the throne contested 
during the religious wars and Poharchus 
and Archombrotus representing different 
aspects of Henry of Navarre (later Henry 
rV) Meleander is Henry III, Mauritania 
IS England, Hyanisbe, Elizabeth, and Ra 
dirohanes, the rapacious and deceitful 
Phihp of Spam The whole work is aimed 


at opponents of the monarchical system 
Although mteiest m the woxk as suire 
lasted only as long as the co itrm crs\ cn c** 
the divine right of kings rem lined a \ ital 
issue, Argents was long praised for the 
grandeur of its expression, the nobi!it\ of 
Its theme, the heroic statuie of its char 
acters Today, howeter onh its histone il 
interest remains, it stands with Honore 
d’Urfe^s LAsUee as an interesting tnnsi 
tional work between the Greek influenced 
prose romances of the sixteenth century 
on the one hand, and the mteimin ible 
French romances of La Cilprenedc and 
Mile de Scudery on the other 

The Story 

Before the Mediterranean world had 
ever come under the dominance of Rome 
a young adventurer from Africa 1 inded on 
the shores of Sicily and wis met by a dis 
traught lady who begged him to issist 
her friend, w^ho was being attacked by 
thieves The young mm, who gne his 
name as Archombrotus, sped to the res 
cue only to find that his help was not 
needed the lady^s friend h id dispatched 
the thieves singlehanded The three re 
turned to the lady's house where Archom 
brotus learned that the lady was Fimo 
clea, a respected Sicilian matron, and that 
her friend was young Poharchus, iho a 
stranger to Sicily, who had distinguished 
himsdf m the service of King Meleander 
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against a rebel army led by the traitorous 
noble, Lycogenes Poliarchus, having 
urged more forceful resistance to the re 
bellion, had been banished when the 
over cautious king declared a truce Me 
leander, Archombrotus learned, had a 
beautiful daughter, Argenis, Archombro 
tus concluded immediately that Pohar 
chus was in love with her 

While engaged in their discussion, they 
noticed signal fires blazing on the sur 
rounding hilltops Timoclea explained that 
these were beacons fired to warn the peo 
pie that a traitor was at large Presently 
a servant entered with word that Pohar 
chus was the one accused of treachery, 
the ''thieves'^ had been Lycogenes' ambas 
sadors, and the king had interpreted his 
defense as an attempt to break the truce 
Timoclea, loyal to her guest, hid him im 
mediately in a ca\e on her estate and then 
sent for his friend Arsidas, the Governor 
of Messana Arsidas arrived promptly, and 
he and Poliarchus' servant, Gelanorus, 
devised a plan whereby it was guen out 
that Poliarchus had been drowned after 
a fall from his horse Arsidas hastened to 
Argenis to tell her, secretly, the truth so 
that she should not be distracted by false 
news of Poliarchus' death 

Meanwhile, rustics on Timoclea's es 
tate mistook Archombrotus for Poliarchus, 
seized him, and carried him off to the 
king Meleander, realizing their mistake, 
took Archombrotus into his council but 
praised the peasants for their loyalty At 
the same time, Arsidas arranged to have 
Argenis see Poliarchus As a priestess of 
Pallas presiding over the sacrifice to cele 
brate the truce, she was to insist that the 
common people be allowed to worship the 
goddess beforehand, and Poliarchus was 
to come before her in the dress of a peas 
ant Thus the lovers were briefly united 
Poliarchus then fled with Arsidas to Italy 
Argenis, throwing herself into a frenzy, 
claimed that the goddess would not honor 
the sacrifice or the truce 

Enraged, Lycogenes resumed the war, 
and Meleander fled with his tram to the 
fortified seaport of Epercte On the way 


he was almost drowned when his coach 
driven by a rebel spy plunged into the 
river, but he was saved by Archombrotus, 
who was thus made secure in his favor 
The war going badly for the king, Ar 
chombrotus convinced him that their only 
hope lay in the return of the champion 
Poliarchus The king sent a precious 
brooch to Poliarchus as a peace offering, 
however, spies of Lycogenes poisoned the 
brooch, and the rebel sent bis own mes 
senger with a letter warning Poliarchus 
that the brooch was fatal If the king's 
messenger arrived first, Poliarchus would 
be dead, if Lycogenes', he would become 
an enemy of the king— either way Lyco 
genes would no longer have to fear him 
But Poliarchus and his servant Gela 
norus had already left for Sicily Ship 
wrecked off the coast they were rudely 
hauled aboard a pirate craft The two 
routed the pirates and turned the ship 
over to Its rightful owner 

Discovering among the pirate treasure 
jewels and letters belonging to Queen 
Hyamsbe of Mauritania, Poliarchus im 
mediately ordered the ship to Mauntania 
so that he could return the royal property 
The queen was delighted, for the letters 
concerned the whereabouts of her knight 
errant son She ordered a celebration 
which would have continued indefinitely 
had not Poliarchus been anxious to return 
to his beloved But in spite of his anxiety, 
he was forced to stay when smitten by an 
attack of the ague Gelanorus was dis 
patched with letters m his stead 

In the meantime, at Epercte, Melean 
der's situation was becoming untenable 
When matters seemed hopeless, the tre 
mendous fleet of Radirobanes, King of 
Sardinia, arrived to help defend the rights 
of the monarch against rebel upstarts 
The combined forces of Meleander and 
Radirobanes routed the army of Lyco 
genes, and Archombrotus slew the rebel 
leader in single combat 

The rebellion ended, Archombrotus be 
came the king's favonte Having fallen in 
love with Argenis, during the siege, and 
with Poharchus gone, he thought himself 
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the foremost claimant for her hand But 
Radirohanes also announced his claim to 
the hand of the pnncess Meleander was 
in a quandary Archombrotus was his fa 
vonte, but both gratitude and the armed 
fleet in the harbor lent weight to Radi 
robanes’ cause Meleander solved the 
problem by leaving the decision up to 
Argenis The Sardinian ruler advanced 
his plea; the Sicilian pnncess rebuffed 
him Radirohanes then gained the con 
fidence of Argenis' nurse and companion, 
Selenissa, who in nightly installments 
told him the following story 

Lycogenes had also demanded Argenis 
and, being refused, had threatened to ab 
duct her To forestall his design, Mel 
eander had his daughter, along with Se 
lemssa and certain young ladies of her 
court, placed in an inaccessible and heav 
ily guarded castle While they were thus 
secluded, a beautiful stranger who gave 
her name as Theocrme came to Selenissa 
and begged sanctuary Admitted to the 
castle, she shared the chamber of the 
princess When Lvcogenes' men stormed 
the castle, Theocrme seized a sword and 
put the attackers to flight The supposed 
Theocnne was m reality Poliarchus, who, 
having heard of the beauty of Argenis, 
had used that disguise to be near her 
When he begged forgiveness, Argenis im 
mediately fell in love with him He had 
then disappeared, to return later in Me 
leander's service The king, convinced 
that Theocrme was warlike Pallas, had 
dedicated his daughter to the service of 
that beautiful, austere goddess 

Despairing of winning the pnncess by 
fair means, Radirohanes planned to black 
mail her into acceptance of his proposal, 
but Selenissa persuaded him that ahduc 
non would be the better course But Ax 
gems, having overheard part of Selenis 
sa's betrayal, feigned an illness that kept 
her inaccessible, thereby frustrating Radi 
robanes' plans Thwarted, Radirohanes re 
turned With his fleet to Sardinia, leavmg 
with Meleander a letter informing him of 
the true identity of Theocnne and de- 
manding payment of three hundred tal 


ents for his aid When Meleander con 
fronted his daughter wath the information 
he had received, she denied an\ untoward 
dealings m the affair Meleander, onlv 
half believing her, demanded that she 
marry Archombrotus Selenissa seeing the 
damage she had done, killed herself, and 
Timoclea succeeded her as chief ladv of 
the household 

Meanwhile, Poliarchus, having recov 
ered from his illness, had returned m dis 
guise to Sicily Seeing no chance of ami 
cable dealings with Meleander, he asked 
Argenis to delay her marnage to Archom 
brotus while he found some means to set 
tie the matter Then he sailed awa\ 
Weeks passed and he failed to return 
Finally Argenis sent Arsidas to find him 
with letters pleading for his return 

Arsidas' ship was wrecked howcecr 
and he was rescued and taken aboard the 
leading ship of a great war fleet Cobrns, 
the captain, received Arsidas hospitably 
and informed him that the fleet belonged 
to the King of France, who was prepaung 
to attack Sicily The king himself wts 
commanding the flagship, which vi as lead 
mg the second half of the fleet 

To entertain his guest, Gobnas told 
him the strange history of the French 
ruler, King Astionstes— how his mother 
had kept his birth a secret so that he 
would not be murdered m a rebellion that 
was going on at the time, how he had 
been reared by foster parents, hid proved 
himself a hero in battle, and had finally 
been revealed as the true prince how he 
had heard of the beauty of the Sicihan 
pnncess, Argenis, and had so]Ourned m 
Sicily under the name of Poliarchus to 
win her, and how now— as king, the old 
kmg having died m his absence— he was 
saihng to claim her 

Arsidas immediately identified himself 
as Poliarchus' friend and offered his as 
sistance Gobnas was dehghted, but before 
the two halves of the fleet could establish 
a rendezvous, a terrible storm came up, 
driving each part to a different point 
on the Afncan coast The flotilla com- 
manded by the French king found safety 



in the harbor of Mauritania, and once 
again Astioristes, the one time Poliarchus, 
was entertained by Hyanisbe His arnval 
was most fortunate, for Radirobanes was 
threatening Mauntama Hyanisbe had 
sent for her son, Hyempsal, who was at 
the court of King Meleander in Sicily, 
but he had not yet returned When the 
Sardinian troops arrived, they were re 
pulsed by the French Poliarchus and 
Radirobanes met in single combat, and 
the Sardinian ruler was slam Disheart 
ened, his followers were routed, but Po 
liarchus was injured and again confined 
in Mauritania 

Returning belatedly to his mother's de 
fense, Hyempsal turned out to be Ar 
chombrotus Hyanisbe was dismayed 
when she found that her son and her pro 
tector were enemies, but when she learned 


the cause of their quarrel she was re 
lieved and she wrote to Meleander a let 
ter which, she promised, would end their 
difficulties 

While Astionstes was recovering from 
his wounds, Hyempsal led a successful 
expedition to Sardinia Then the two re 
turned to Sicily and presented Hyanisbe's 
sealed letter to Meleander The message 
proved as effective as Hyanisbe had prom 
ised Hyempsal, it was revealed, was the 
son of Meleander and the king's secret 
first wife, Hyanisbe's sister Thus he was 
both the heir to the Sicilian throne and 
Argems half brother Since there wab 
now no obstacle to the marriage of Arge 
ms and Astionstes, Meleander gave them 
his blessing, the wedding took place at 
once, and an epithalamium was written 
by the courtier poet Nicopompus 


DER ARME HEINRICH 


Ty'pe of work Poem 

Author Haitmann von Aue (c 1170— between 1210 and 1220) 
Type of flot Didactic romance 
Time of flot Late twelfth century 
Locale Germany 

Ftrst transcrthed Between 1192 and 1202 
Prtncifal characters 

Heinkich von Aue, a Swabian kmght 
A Peasant Giri. 


Critique 

Hartmann von Aue, a knight in the 
service of a Swabian nobleman and one 
of the first truly German writers received 
his education in monastery schools Later 
he traveled in France and translated 
many French poems mto Middle High 
German The death of his much admired 
master in 1195 was the chief reason for 
his participation in a crusade in Palestme, 
possibly m 1197 This experience re 
vealed the basic conflict of his life, the 
struggle to choose between die pen and 
the sword The presence of secular and 
religious elements in Der arme Heinrich 
mirrors the author's dilemma as knight 
and poet in one person Regardless of the 
existence of other legends embodied in 
the story, Der arme Heinrich is con- 


sidered one of the earliest forms of ong 
inal German hterature The poem shows 
the influence of martyr legends popular 
at the time, especially in the inspired 
speech of the heroine, a simple peasant 
girl The writer also displays remarkable 
ability for characterization and gives the 
reader a vivid picture of medieval life 
and thinking Hartmann von Aue is re 
garded as the founder of the German 
court epic, surpassed only by that master 
of the chivalric romance. Wolfram von 
EschenbachCc 1170c 1220) 

The Story 

Hemrich von Aue, a Swabian knight, 
was a fortunate man Wealthy and of 
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noLle birdi, he was known throughout 
the land for his high standard of honor 
Fulfillment of his obligations as a knight 
was his goal, nothing but purest virtue 
and upright truth marked his life 

Suddenly, however all his happiness 
was blighted by a terrible disaster Hem 
nch became leprous As in the case of 
Job in ancient times, his physical appear- 
ance detenorated rapidly, but he did not 
have the patience of Job All his life 
seemed a curse to him, and his pride left 
him without friends His cheerful nature 
vanished, he detested even the light of 
day Only one thing kept him alive, the 
hope of a cure for his terrible disease 

Trying to find a cure for his malady, 
he searched out the most famous doctors 
in all Europe The school of Montpellier 
was known for its able doctors and so he 
went hopefully to that place, only to 
learn that there was no medicine to heal 
him Disappointed, he traveled to Sa- 
lerno, where he talked to many skilled 
physicians At last he met a master who 
told him that he could be healed, yet the 
cure Itself would be of such a nature that 
It would be impossible to achieve it, 
therefore the doctor preferred not to talk 
about It 

Desperately, Heinrich begged the doc 
tor to reveal his remedy After some hesi 
tation the physician yielded and told the 
knight that he could be cured only by 
the hearths blood of a virgin who would 
submit willmgly, out' of love, to a fatal 
operation 

Hemnch, realizing the hopelessness 
of his situation, returned sadly to Swabia 
All his worldly belongmgs he gave to the 
poor and to the monks Of his land and 
estates, he kept no more than a cleanng 
m a wood where a poor but contented 
peasant lived When Hemnch decided to 
live in his house m the wood, the peasant 
and his family did all they could to ease 
the suflFenng of the leprous man Loving 
the knight, they were concerned for his 
health because they realized that they 
would never find such a good master 
again The young daughter of the peas 


ant was, m particular deeply moved by 
Heinnch’s suffering 

One day the peasant asked why the 
doctors had been unable to help his mas 
ter Hemnch told him of the visit to 
Salerno and described the impobsible cure 
of which the doctor had spoken The 
young girl overheard this tile Lite thit 
same evening she told her pirents that 
she wanted to be the virgin who could 
save their master^s life Her parents were 
horrified when they heird her request 
and her father threitened physical pun 
ishment if she dared to mention the sub 
ject again But the next ev enmg the girl 
began to talk once more of her desire to 
help the leprous knight She spoke in 
such a convincing manner thit her pir 
ents did not interrupt her but listened in 
amazement as their daughter begged with 
heart moving words to be allowed to gnn 
the eternal life which would be assured 
her She spoke also of the uneert unt\ her 
earthly life offered, of the catislrophe 
which could befall the whole hmih it 
their master should die and a harsh ruler 
scourge the count!) side At list she was 
able to convince her parents th \t her strv 
ice to God and her master would be the 
only honorable thing to do, and sorrow 
fully they gave their consent to her m 
tended sacrifice 

Very early the next morning she told 
the unbelieving Hemnch of her willing 
ness to offer herself for his cure He 
warned her that she should not talk 
lightly about such a subject md assured 
her that she would soon forget her impul 
sive idea After the parents confirmed the 
seriousness of their daughter's wish, 
Hemnch took a long time to consider her 
offer Finally he too yiddtd to her pleas 

Beautiful clothes and furs and a fine 
horse were bought for die girl, and at 
last she and Hemnch set out on their 
journey to Salerno When the doctor 
there heard from Hemnch that the girl 
was willing to sacrifice herself m that 
fashion, he doubted the knight’s words 
and took the girl aside to implore her to 
$peak the tmSx by tellmg him whether 
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she was ready of her own free will to 
face so horrible a fate Impressed by her 
sincerity and beauty, the doctor declared 
that he would be much happier not to 
take her heart’s blood Still the girl re 
mained steadfast and begged the doctor 
to proceed with the operation at once 
Sitting m a neighboring room Hem 
rich heard the doctor sharpening his 
knife The knight peered through a small 
hole in the wall and saw the girl tied to 
a table For the first time he realized how 
beautiful she was, and he bitterly accused 
himself of trying to circumvent the judg 
ment of God by sacrificing the girl’s 
beauty to his ugliness At the very last 
moment he was able to stop the doctor 
before an incision had been made A1 
though the girl implored him not to be 
come weak and called him a coward, a 
man without the courage of a true 


knight, Heinrich disregarded her insults 
and left with her for home 

Dunng the journey back the grace of 
God touched Heinrich and rapidly his 
leprosy disappeared, he and the girl had 
passed the test given to them by God 
Heinnch looked younger and handsomer 
than ever before The rumor of his mi 
raculous cure having spread throughout 
the countryside, Heinrich’s vassals came 
to meet the travelers two days before they 
arrived at their destination The happy 
parents of the girl were the first to meet 
them, and all thanked God for her dehv 
erance and the knight’s cure 

In spite of the peasant girFs low birth, 
the council of knights agreed that the 
hand of God had surely chosen her to be 
come Heinrich’s wife All in the land, 
rich and poor, rejoiced when Heinrich 
and the girl were wed 


ARS POETICA 

Type of work Poem on cntical theojw 

Author Horace (Quintus Horatius Haccus, 65 8 B C ) 

Fxrst tramcnhed 13 8 B C 


To Horace, this poem was the last of 
his Epistles, but almost at once his con 
temporaries began referring to it as Ars 
Poeitca (The Art of Poetry") and by “po 
etry” they meant any field of literary 
composition Horace addressed it to his 
fnend Lucius Calpurmus Piso, famous 
for his battles in Thrace, and to his two 
sons Apparently the older son yearned 
for a career as dramatist or epic poet 
Whether he was deterred, and kept his 
work unpublished for nine years, or 
whether his assassination while a praetor 
in Spam was the reason, no wnting has 
survived bearing his name 

While not a formal treatise or abstract 
discussion, like the similarly named com 
position of Aristotle, the 476 lines of this 
unsystematic letter m verse influenced 
Joachim du Bellay (c 1524—1560) in 
writing the manifesto of the Pleiad, and 
a century later inspired Boileau’s LArt 
poittqm (1674) and Pope^a Essay on 


Cnttasm (1711) Some of Horace’s sug 
gestions, hke the classical five-act division 
of the drama, are no longei important, 
but today’s writers still can learn much 
from the rest of the poem The double 
purpose of literature, a mingling of '*the 
useful with the sweet,” has been quoted 
through the centuries in every literary 
movement 

One would be amused rather than im 
pressed, begins Horace, by the painting 
of a creature with a horses body and a 
man’s head, with limbs from every sort 
of animal, adorned with feathers from a 
vanety of birds Yet poets combine ju^t 
such outlandish elements, adding ^^purple 
patches” where they are entirely out of 
place in order to give color and Drilliance 
to pompous openings in portions of their 
wnting Therefore he begins his Art of 
Poetry with a plea for simplicity and 
unity 

Addressing Piso and his sons directly. 
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Horace confesses that most poets are mis 
led hy what looks like truth When stnv 
mg for brevity, the poet becomes unmtel 
ligible Attempts to write smoothly result 
in loss of vigor and spint Aiming at 
grandeur, he becomes bombastic Only 
when he is guided by art can a writer 
avoid some errors without committing 
worse ones The remedy, therefore is to 
select subjects equal to one^s ability and 
to use appropriate language Old words, 
properly used, seem new, new words, bor 
rowed from the Greeks, may also have a 
place Man is admired for making over na 
ture when he builds harbors or drains 
marshes Usage, then, should maintain 
or change the matenal and rules of 
speech 

Homer, according to Horace, showed 
the writer how to handle the deeds of 
kings and sad tales of war No one is 
sure who invented the elegiac couplet, 
but Archilochus devised the iambus, used 
in tragic and comic drama, and since it 
was bom of rage, it is designed to record 
man in action The Muses gave the Ivric 
for singing about victories, lovers, and 
gay banquets All these meters have their 
specific uses and the poets would do well 
to employ them only in their appropriate 
places, though sometimes a wnter of 
comedy may borrow from other forms of 
poetic art or an author of tragedies set 
aside his sesquipedalian words m favor 
of shorter ones to touch the hearts of his 
audience 

Feeling is the true test of literary 
worth, for beauty of writing is not 
enough Unless a wnter feels, he cannot 
make his audience feel One style of wnt 
ing goes with a gloomy face, another sort 
goes with an angry one, or a playful one 
Nature first makes us reveal our feelings 
physically, then with the tongue for an 
interpreter she voices the emotions of the 
heart There is also a difference in Ian 
guage between the gods and men, be 
tween old men and young, between mer 
chants and farmers, among Colchians, 
Assyrians, and Thebans 

Either follow tradition or be consistent 


in your inventions, Horace advises 
Achilles on the stage must be hot tern 
pered, appealing to the sv ord rather than 
to the law Follow tradition and make 
hledea haught), Ino tearful, and Ixion 
perjured If the writer presents original 
characters, he must keep them consistent 
do not let them be too bombastic or prom 
ise too much out of prudent fear that the 
mountain m labor will bring forth no 
more than a ridiculous mouse 

If the writer wishes the applause of 
his audience, he must pamt accurately 
the characteristics of the four ages of 
man The }oung bo\ is unsettled and 
changing the beirdless >outh is fond of 
horses and dogs, boastful, scornful of ad 
vice m middle age, m in is imbitious but 
cautious and the old man is surrounded 
by discomfort Do not, therefore, ittrib 
ute the wrong qualities to a stige of hu 
man life 

In touching lightly on the rules laid 
down hj classical dramatists Iloncc be 
Izevcd in the supenorit) of showing ac 
tion rather than telling about it but there 
are, he adds, things too horrible to be 
seen He comments on the number of 
actors—only three— and the place of the 
chorus He comments on the rules ind 
restraints of satync drami Then after 
an appeal that Greek, not Homan tastes 
be followed m selecting verse forms, he 
embarks on a history of the the iter 

Slightly confused, he gives Thespis 
credit for inventing the tragedy md trav 
elmg m a cart to put on plays in which 
the faces of actors were stained by dregs 
of wane Then came Aeschylus, with the 
invention of the rased st igc the mask, 
and the buskms Old comedy iollovvcd, 
soon to degenerate into heense, and the 
chorus lost Its role of abuse 

Roman playwnghts, he continues, tried 
all forms of drama, but most were not sue 
cessful because they were careless I lorace 
adjures his student reader to condemn 
any literary composition that has not been 
erased and amended Even genius cannot 
discard rules Charactenzmg himself, he 
says that he is too lazy to be a genius, he 
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will perform his duty and criticize 
Answering the question of what to 
write, Horace declares that knowledge is 
the basis of good writing and that moral 
philosophy will supply matter Life and 
manners should also occupy a wnter^s at 
tention The purpose of the poet should 
be to benefit and entertain ^‘He has re 
ceived the votes who has mingled the use 
ful and the sweet, by instructing and de 
lighting the reader at the same time 
People do not always expect perfection 
from a poet Some faults can be pardoned, 
for even Homer failed at times, though 
usually he excelled m his craft But con 
tinned carelessness is unforgivable, and 
eternally second rate matenal cannot be 
tolerated A person who cannot play the 
game should keep off the field unless he 
craves the jeers of the spectators If you 
write something he told Piso's son, let 
the censor of plays see it, then show it to 
your father and me Afterward, keep it in 
your desk for nine years What you have 
not published, you can always destroy 
The final eighty lines of the poem deal 
with generalities In the early days, says 


Horace, Orpheus represented the dignity 
of poets who, by their wisdom, distin- 
guished between public and private prop- 
erty, divine and earthly things, lore and 
law By their songs, they won honor 
Homer and Tyrtaeus inspired men to bat 
tie, oracles guided men by their verses It 
IS a question for debate whether a poet is 
born or made, but at any rate, without art 
and study even a genius will fail 

The best of writers need criticism, but 
they should avoid mere flatterers One 
good critic used to mark, for improvement 
and reworking, lines in poems submitted 
to him, and if the would be poet de 
fended his mistakes, the critic had no 
more to do with him The honest cntic 
puts black marks before poor verses as 
Aristarchus did to Homer Self willed 
poets will not like such treatment, com 
ments Horace, but in that case they are 
not worth trying to save They are prob 
ably mad, each one, like a bear, clawing 
at an innocent bystander Such a poet 
will be your death, reading you his po 
etry 


ARTAMENE 


Tyfeofvpork Novel 

Author Madeleine de Scud^ry (1607 1701) 

Type of plot Sentimental romance 
Ttme of plot 500 B C 
Locale Asia Minor 
First published 1 646 1 6 5 3 

Frmcipal characters 

Artamene, the Great Cyrus 

Cyaxares, King of Cappadocia, then of Media 

Mandane, his daughter 

Phujuaspes King of Assyna, in love with Mandane 
The King oe Pontus, in love with Mandane 

Anaxoris, in reality Aryante Pnnce of the Massagetae, Thom 3 ^is 
brother, m love with Mandane 
Prince Mazare of Sacia, in love with Mandane 
Thomyris, Queen of Scythia 
Spargapises, Thomyns^ son 
Araminta, Princess of Pontus 
Spithridates, m love with Araminta 
Panthea, Queen of Susiana 
MARXisiE, Mandane*s maid of honor 
Mbtrobaxe> a traitor 
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CnUque 

Some books seem to have a universal 
value that transcends the time in which 
they were written Others seem to be 
particularly representative of their epoch, 
and eventually stand as a milestone in 
the development of a genre Artamenej 
ou le grand Cyrtis belongs to the latter 
category It consists of ten volumes, each 
m two books In spite of its length, it 
has a remarkable unity of interest, if 
not of plot The story is centered around 
die pursuit of Mandane by Cyrus, Man 
dane being constantly abducted by van 
ous other suitors The author indulges in 
lengthy stones within the story These 
successive stones are ingeniously knitted 
together, one character being introduced 
casually in one, and being caught up 
with later m another The organization 
of the novel is such that it is actually 
quite difficult to read only parts of it and 
still understand it This type of novel 
was expected to provide a pastime, in the 
literal sense of the word Although this 
may seem ironic in view of its length, 
Artamena fulfilled this purpose It pro 
vided noble sentiments together with a 
little learning It is still possible to under 
stand why it was such a great success 

The Story 

Cyrus, son of the King of Persia, had 
been given away as a child to a shepherd 
who was ordered to kill the infant be 
cause his grandfather had been told by 
an omen that his grandson w^ould even 
tually kill him Instead, the shepherd 
had reared the boy to manhood and now, 
under the name of Artamene, he was the 
best general of Cyaxares, King of Cap 
padocia He was also secretly in love with 
Mandane, Cyaxares' daughter 

The lungs of Cappadocia and of Pon 
tus had decided to settle a dispute be- 
tween themselves hy a combat, using two 
hundred men on each side Artamene 
had been given the command of the 
Cappadocian wamors, to the great dxsap 
pointment of his explosive rival, Phih- 
daspes Although all the odds were 


against him Artamene was the only sur 
vivor and won the victory for the Cap- 
padocians 

He discovered however that Phili 
daspes was also m lo\e with Mandane 
They had a violent fight and Cvaxares 
unaware of the real cause of the quarrel, 
had them both put m prison 

There were other great battles fought, 
and Artamene, now out of prison, v\as 
again victorious Tlien he disappeared 
and was believed dead This was the oc 
casion for Mandane to confess her love 
f r him to her confidante, iMartcsie a 
thing she had never dared do before 
Eventually Aitamenc returned He acci 
dentally learned that Philidispcs was 
actually the prince of Assvna heir to 
the throne of his mother Nitocns and 
that he was plotting to tiLc Mandint 
away The King of Pon tus hid ilso be 
come a new rival for the love of Man 
dane To make matters worse, Thom) ns 
Queen of Sc}thia who hid never loved 
before had fallen m love with Art urn ne 
the moment she saw him when he was 
sent on a mission to her court 

Phihdaspes, now King of Assv na had 
succeeded m taking Mandine to Bibvlon, 
where he pleaded with her to love him 
or at least to let him hope that she 
would, some day, accept his suit 

Meanwhile, Artamene sent in pursuit 
of Mandane had laid siege to mighty 
Bab) Ion but Phihdispes miniged to cs 
cape to Sinope with Mind me md Ma 
zare, the chivalrous prince of Saci i 
Sinope was set afire and wink the Assyr 
lan king was locked up m a tower, Ma 
zare took Mandane away to sea A ship 
wreck brought her to the fortress of the 
King of Pontus 

When Cyaxares arrived at Smope and 
failed to find his daughter, he also dis 
covered that Artam&ne was in love with 
her However, he still did not know the 
hero's real identity, and he was about to 
have him executed when the army as 
saultmg the castle rescued Artamene and 
proclaimed him as Cyrus 
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When Cyrus set out to get Mandane 
hack, Philidaspes insisted on a paradox 
ical alliance in order to rescue their com 
mon love They besieged Sardis and cap 
tured two hostages, Panthea, the wife 
of Abradantes one of the enemy rulers, 
and Arammta, the sister of the Queen of 
Pontus Unfortunately this action pro 
yoked Mandane^s jealousy, and m a letter 
she accused Cyrus of using her as a mere 
pretext to further his ambition She was 
particularly jealous of Arammta, whose 
lover Spithridates resembled Cyrus and 
could easily have been mistaken for him 
Cyrus, with his best paladins, managed 
to enter Sardis, but Mandane was gone, 
carried away by the King of Pontus, and 
perhaps not unwillingly The hunt for 
Mandane had to be resumed Philidaspes 
stole aw^ay to search for Mandane by 
himself 

Cyrus then learned that the King of 
Pontus had tal en Mandane to Cumae, a 
place protected by marshes and open to 
the sea on which she had so often been 
taken away from him Meanwhile, the 
Queen of Corinth, who had conceived a 
romantic but platonic admiration for Cy 
rus, sent her fleet to help him Martesie 
wrote that Mandane was at last no longer 
jealous, for Panthea had killed herself 
over the dead body of her husband, and 
Arammta had been taken away against 
her will by Prince Phraortes Spithridates 
was desperate 

Cumae was captured and the lovers 
met at last A certain Anaxons had been 
instrumental in leeping Mandane from 
being carried away from Cumae When 
Philidaspes turned up again to keep 
watch on Cyrus, he later entrusted Anax 
ons with his secret, asking him to take 
care of Mandane should anything hap 
pen to him Anaxons, however, was ac 


tually Aryante, the prince of the Massa 
getae, and brother of Thomyris, the for 
midable Scythian queen Aryante sur 
rendered Mandane to his sister, and Cy 
rus went to fight Thomyris 

Spargapises, the son of Thomyris, con 
sidering himself disgraced because he 
had not been recognized when he was 
captured in battle, killed himself Thorny 
ns then threatened Cyrus by declaring 
that she would deliver Mandane^s dead 
body to him unless he surrendered un 
conditionally Aryante, not wishing to 
have Mandane murdered or to have 
Cyrus near her, sent him a message beg 
ging him not to surrender A tremendous 
battle followed in which Cyrus set fire 
to some forests between the two armies 
The unfortunate Spithridates, clad in a 
suit of armor given to him by Cyrus, was 
mistaken for C 5 nrus and was killed His 
head was taken to Thomyns Unfortu- 
nately, she was not the only one who was 
mistaken Cyrus^ troops gave up the fight 
and he was seized by an ally of Thomy- 
ns, but his captor later allowed him to 
escape because of his admiration for his 
noble prisoner Cjnus escaped, but only 
after many difficulties Thomyris then 
ordered Mandane killed but a maid of 
honor was mistaken for her and killed m 
her place Meanwhile, the queen^s allies 
were preparing to desert her When 
Cyrus' faithful friends amved, she fled 
Now Cyrus and Mandane were free to 
wed, except that an ancient law stated 
that a prince or pnneess could not marry 
a foreigner But an oracle declared that 
he who had conquered every kingdom in 
Asia could not be considered a foreigner 
in any of them Thus, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, the last obstacle to their 
union was cleared away 


THE ARTAMONOV BUSINESS 


Ty^eofwork Novel 

Author Maxim Gorky (Aleksei Maksimovich Peshkov, 1868 1936) 
Type of flat Family chronicle 
Ttmeofflot c 18621918 
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Locale Russia 
First fuMished 1925 

Pnncfpal characters 

Ilia ABTAMO^ov, the father 
Peter Ahtamonov his oldest son 
Nikita Artamonov his hunchhacked son 
Alexey Artamonov an adopted son 
Natalia Baimakov Peter s wife 

Uliana Baimakov, widow of the late inavor and Ilias mistress 
Ilia, Peter s first son 
Yaicov, Peter’s second son 

Tikhon Vialov a worker in the Artamono\ factorv 


Critique 

Aleksei Maksimovich Peshkov, whose 
pseudonym was Maxim Gorky (the bitter 
one), was the son of poor parents and 
received no formal education By the 
time he was nine years old he was earn 
mg his own Iwing During his long wan 
derings across Russia he educated him 
self and gained knowledge of all types 
of people About 1900 he became a Marx 
ist and was arrested for revolutionary ac 
tivities He was exiled in 1906 to Capn, 
but was permitted to return m 1913 In 
1918 he joined the Bolshevik revolution 
and became one of the best knoivn writers 
of Communist Russia His novels first 
excited Russian intellectuals but were 
popular with the masses after the revolu 
tion In spite of his predominantly polit 
ical influence he was not able to ehmi 
nate elements of romanticism in his 
novels, as is shown in his presentation of 
the pre revolution characters of the The 
Artamonov Business The author is here 
still far away from a purely socialistic 
novel, and he does not attempt to discard 
the strong influence which orthodox 
Christianity exercised on his heroes As 
a descnption of the soaal climate in one 
particular Russian town before the revo- 
lution the novel is successful in its ef 
fects, however, if the writer intended 
also to make a plea for the revolutionary 
cause, It IS not, on this thematic level, 
wholly convincing 

The Story 

A year or so after the liberation of the 
Russian serfs Iha Artamonov amved with 


his two sons, Peter ind Nikita, and 
Alexey, his nephew and adopted son, in 
the little town of Dromo\ ilong the Va 
taraksha River Ilia Art imonoi h id arved 
as a bailiff to a prince, and the nobitman 
had recommended him highly to the an 
thonties Without gnmg the mn or of 
Dromov, Evgen\ Baiin iko\ a chance lor 
objections, Artmionov mnouncecl that he 
planned to build a Imcn f Ktorv ind that 
he considered the mivoi s diughtcr Na 
taha a good wife for his oldest son Arti 
monov, disregarding the resentment his 
dictatorial beha\ior protoktd in the town, 
went ahead with phns for the fictory 
and preparations for Peter s mam tgc The 
mayor, who died before the wedding, ad 
vised his wife Uliana to let Artimonov 
have his way But Peter s marriage to the 
mayor's daughter and the prospect of em 
ployment for many citizens did not re 
duce the enmity felt toward the intruders 
When Uliana Baimakov became Ilia's 
mistress, she decided to live with the 
Artamonovs on the other side of the nver 
where the factory was located Ilia tried 
to be a stnet but humane superior to his 
men Among his workers, Tikhon Vialov 
was the most able, although he begged 
not to be promoted because he did not 
want to supervise others Meanwlule, 
Nikita, the hunchback, had fallen m love 
with Natalia, and when he overheard an 
unkind remark she made about him, he 
tned to hang himself The attempt fail 
mg, Nikita entered a monastery 
The factory developed rapidly under 
Ilia's direction Peter was the second m 
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charge Alexey, unhappy at the factory, 
wanted to join the army, hut Ilia refused 
to give him permission to enlist 

When Natalia bore her first child, the 
baby died after five months Another girl, 
Elena, followed Then a much desired 
son, also named Ilia, was born Alexey 
married a woman nobody in the family 
liked or understood 

During the transportation of a heavy 
steam boiler Ilia senior suffered a hemor 
rhage and died soon afterward As time 
passed, Peter^s only true happiness was 
his son Against his wife's wishes he let 
Ilia attend a good secondary school away 
from Dromov While Peter devoted his 
time almost exclusively to the factory, 
Alexey made the necessary business trips 
to trade fairs and to Moscow Although 
Natalia gave birth to a second boy, Ya 
kov. Ilia remained Peter's favonte 

In spite of all efforts to prepare Ilia 
as Peter's successor as the factory director, 
his son showed a completely different at 
titude He liked to talk to Vialov, the 
philosopher among the workers, whom 
Peter despised, and he also formed a 
close fnendship with an uneducated child 
of a worker When Ilia, after completing 
his schooling, announced his desire to be 
come a historian, his father objected be 
cause he still wanted Ilia to take over the 
factory Ilia refused and left Dromov 
without receiving any financial assistance 
from his father Thereafter Peter became 
an unhappy man, his wife could not 
please him, and he tried to find distrac 
tion with a local prostitute 

Often Peter had diflSculty in control- 
ling his temper, and one day he acci 
dentally killed Ilia's former playmate 
Vialov, too, irntated him with philos 
ophizmg whenever he had a question to 
ask Hoping to find some spmtual guid 
ance, Peter finally decided to visit his 
brother Nikita in the monastery Nikita 
explained that he had failed in his efforts 
to become a good monk Although he con- 
sidered himself unworthy, the monastery 
valued him highly because he was able 
to give visiting pilgrims some comfort 


with patient ears and empty phrases 

When Peter failed to find peace of 
mind "With Nikita, he attended a trade 
fair in a nearby city Alexey had told him 
so many exciting stories about city life 
that he hoped to find distraction there 
After a series of extended dnnking sprees 
and orgiastic behavior with prostitutes, he 
was finally discovered by Alexey, who 
had heard from a friend of the family 
about Peter's disgraceful behavior Back 
home, Peter heard rumors that his son 
had become a member of a revolutionary 
extremist party He also detected unusual 
new ideas in Alexey's son Miron Only 
his younger son, Yakov, seemed uncon 
cemed about the new ideas that were 
spreading among workers Yakov was not 
goodloolang, however, Peter considered 
ins interests, mainly girls, more normal 
than all the ideas expressed by the others, 
ideas which he believed a threat to the 
factory 

The rapid growth of the factory had 
brought a large settlement of workers to 
Dromov, along with many hardship cases 
Peter tned to show his interest in his 
workers by building a new hospital 
arranging a big party for them 

Alexey died suddenly A telegram was 
sent to summon Nikita, but he had left 
the monastery Only Vialov knew his ad 
dress After the funeral Nikita and Vialov 
were seen together frequently Peter s 
feehngs grew against all people who did 
not think pnmanly of the factory, and 
when Nikita died four days before the 
outbreak of World War I, he had no kind 
word for his dying brother 

When Peter grew too old for most of 
the factory work and Yakov took over in 
his place, Yakov also became concerned 
over the growing signs of unrest among 
the workers One worker, who spied for 
him in the factory, became his oppressor 
Early in the war many workers were 
drafted Some returned, crippled, to the 
factory Yakov's fear of being killed by 
his workers increased rapidly With his 
mistress Pauhne, a girl of easy virtue and 



expensive tastes, lie planned to go away 
Trying to avoid suspicion, he let Pauline 
leave Dromov first His o\*7n plan was to 
meet her in Moscow with all the money 
he could raise But he never arrived in 
Moscow Reports reached Dromov that he 
had been robbed, killed, and thrown from 
the tram 

Peter, who had tried to ignore all ru 
mois about uprisings and a new way of 
life for the workers, lived in a state of 
semicoma and asked constantly the where 
abouts of Ilia and Yakov He failed to re 
alize what was going on around him un 
til one day, he felt a sharp sense of hun 
ger and realized that he was in his garden 
house Outside he saw a soldier When 
Peter called for his wife, only Vialov 


came He explained that Peter was a 
pnsoner 

^t first Peter thought Vialov wzs jeer 
mg at him Later he believed that he hid 
been taken prisoner because someone had 
learned the truth about the death of Ilia’s 
former playmate Vialov tried in vam to 
inform him about the re\olution which 
had taken place and to explain that he 
was still alive only because of Hu’s in 
fluence Peter thought Vialov hid gone 
mad When Natalia armed with a cu 
cumber and a piece of bread, Peter con 
sidered himself insulted that she dired 
offer him such meager food when he was 
so hungry Angrily he threw the food 
away and wuth abusive words asked her 
to leave him alone 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


Ty'peofwork Poem 

Author T S Ehot (1888 ) 

First fubhshed 1930 

After the publication of The Waste 
Land, in 1922, had established his repu 
tation as a major poet, T S Eliot wrote 
one important poem, ^*The Hollow Men” 
(1925), which seemed at that time to 
be a postlude to its predecessor but which 
now appears more as a prelude to Ash 
Wednesday In any case, it should be 
read as a connecting link between the 
two longer poems Its theme i$ the empti- 
ness of modem intellectualism, which 
amounts only to 

Shape without form, shade without 
colour. 

Paralysed force, gesture without mo- 
tion 

It IS another aspect of the Waste Land, 
desiccated and meanmgless, inhabited 
only by the empty and futile hollow 
men 

Ash Wednesday marks an important 
point in the author’s poetic development, 
for It sprang directly from his acceptance 

ASH WEDNESDAY by T S Eliot Exempts fro 
eppynght 19S$ by Harconrt, Brace Sc Co Inc Us 
Co, Inc. 


of the Anglo Catholic faith This bia 
graphical aspect of the poem, even more 
man its theme, influenced its reception 
by Eliot’s former admirers md ciuscd a 
schism among them that gave an interest 
mg insight into the modern mmd 
The tone of the poem is the humility 
appropriate to Ash Wednesday, the first 
day of the penitential season of Lent its 
theme is the dilemma of the modem min 
who wants to believe and who yet cannot 
bnng himself to do so because of his dry, 
stenie intellectuality This theme is stated 
in the first of the six parts the poet, turn 
mg his irony upon himself, describes this 
characteristically modem predicament of 
a man caught m the web of his own in 
tellectuahzing but who can yet know that 
he must 

These matters tha/ witf myself X too 
much discuss 
Too much explain, 

COLLECTED POEMS 1$09-1935 by T S Eliot 
by perimaaioa of tbe pubbsfcm, Harcowrt, Brace Sc 
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and that at this stage of religious experi 
ence the proper prayer is 

Teach us to sit still 

Throughout this opening section sound 
the echoes of the Penitential Office 
'Turn thou us, O good Lord, and so shall 
we be turned'' as well as of Guido Caval- 
canti s poem, "In Exile at Sarzana " 

The second part is based on a remi- 
niscence of the Valley of Dry Bones de 
scribed by Ezekiel, the language of which 
It echoes Eliot once said in a lecture that 
the three white leopards could be taken 
as representing the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil They have fed on the 
body of the speaker, but Ezekiel was told 
to prophesy that these bones should live 
again, that "I [the Lord] shall put my 
spirit m you, and ye shall live, and I 
shall place you in your own land " There 
is also the figure of the Lady, who seems 
to plav a role analogous to that of Bea 
trice as an intermediary she is dressed 
in white, the color of Faith The speaker, 
then, having been stripped of everything, 
has learned resignation but through the 
intercession of the Lady and the proph 
ecy of Ezekiel he has found hope 

The third section, with its descnption 
of the spiral stairway, obviously recalls 
Dante's winding ascent of the Purgatonal 
Mount There seems to be no direct con 
nection with any particular canto of the 
Purgatono, only a linking of the journey 
of purgation with the penitential spirit 
of Lent There is also the glimpse 
through the window of a scene suggestive 
of sensual pleasure that distracts the pil 
grim from his journey Dante is again 
recalled in the fourth section, this time 
by the Earthly Paradise and the Divine 
Pageant at the end of the Purgatono 
Again there are echoes of St Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians and of die "Salve 
Regina " 

For the fifth section Eliot made use of 
a sermon by Lancelot Andrews that he 
had already quoted in an essay on the 
Bishop " the Word of an Infant? 
The Word and not be able to speak a 


word'^^”— an elaborate play upon the word 
Cspeech), the Word (the Logos, the most 
abstruse of Christian doctrines), and the 
Word made Flesh 

The last section, doubling back upon 
the opening lines of the poem, suggests a 
scene in a confessional ('Bless me fa 
ther") during which the beauty of the 
natural world intrudes into the mind of 
the speaker and distracts him from his 
proper meditation Thus, the world seeks 
to draw us back to itself Then, appro 
pnately, the poem ends with words taken, 
with one slight change, from the Peni 
tential OfiBce for Ash Wednesday in the 
Book of Common Prayer 

And let my cry come unto Thee 

Thus, the poem deals with vanous as 
pects of a certain stage in religious expe- 
nence "Lord, I am not worthy", it is a 
poem of spiritual, as Cavalcanti s was one 
of physical, exile The dweller in the 
Waste Land who "cannot dnnk/ there, 
where trees flower, and spnngs flow 
must find his way back through peni- 
tence, with the humble prayer "Suffer 
me not to be separated " 

This is a simpler poem than The 
Waste Land, though Eliot used much the 
same technical devices of ellipsis and 
echoes It nses to heights of verbal beauty 
unequaled in any other contemporary 
verse Its reception, however, was curi- 
ous and not without irony To many 
readers of the 1920's, Eliot had become 
the spokesman for the disillusionment of 
the now famous "lost generation"— a 
statement that he himself charactenzed as 
"nonsense" 1930, with its Marxian en 
thusiasm for proletanan literature, was 
robably the high point of the secular 
umanism of our time, Bertrand Russell s 
A Pree Man’s Wdtship was dominant It 
was among the adherents to this secular 
humanism that Eliot's greatest admirers 
were to be found For him to become a 
member of the Anglican Qiurch and to 
wnte a poem with a deeply religious 
theme was to them a grievous shock 
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Some of them flatly refused to believe work had ended with ‘The Hollow 

m his smcenty, his membership m the Men ” Yet it might not be in e\aggera 

Church of England must be a pose, a tion to claim that the publication of 4sh 

Tfmd of romantic, aesthetic Catholicism Weinesday marked the beginning of the 

To others, to whom religion was a retreat swing from the intellectual Left to Right, 

from reahty, a “failure of nerve,” he was with the consequent decline of the sccu 
a lost leader, a writer whose significant lar humanist attitude 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Tyfe of work Autobiography 
Author Benjamin FraiSdin (1706 1790) 

Ttme 1706 1757 

Locale Boston London Philadelphia 

First fuhlished 1791, first printed in Pans, as Memoires 

Pnnetfal personages 
Benjamin Franklin 
J osiAH Franklin, his father 
James Franklin, his brother and first employer 
Sir William Keith Governor of Pennsylvania 
Mr Denham a merchant 

Mr Meredith, Frankhn's partner in the pnnt shop 
Alexander Hamilton 
Governor Morris 

Addressing himself to his ‘Dear Son,” France m 1791 No complete text ap- 

Benjamm Franklin first began m Twy peared until 1868 

ford, England, at the age of sixty five, to In spite of the lengthy pt nod of com 
set down reminiscences of his early days position, only Franklin’s Iilc be! ore July 
For years he had been collecting data 1757, is covered, uith i few comments 
about his ancestors, who had lived in on his activities in the following year 
Ecton, Northamptonshire, as far back as But the failure to complete tlie Autohog 
1555, the oldest date of the town records, raphy beyond his fifty first ycir does not 
and he thought that his son William mean that Franklin failed to write of his 
Franklin (1731 1813) wWd someday be activities over the next thirty ytm Some 
interested in the ‘‘circumstances” of his of his most important diplomatic missions 
father’s life, just as Franklin had de- are reported m individual compositions, 
lighted in anecdotes relating to his such as the sample he showed to jeffer 
family son of the “history of my h!e’' that he 

The work was composed m install said he was preparing They cover “Ne 
ments, the first section, dealing with gotiations m London for Effecting a Rec 
Franklin's first twenty four years, the onciliation between Great Britain and the 
product of a week of leisure in England American Colonies” and the “Journal of 
in 1771 Then, because of his political the Negotiations tor Peace with Great 
activities abroad and at home, he had no Bn tain from March 21st to July 1st, 
further opportunity to continue his task 1782” 

until the urgings of friends persuaded In addition, this indefatigable letter 
him to resume his writing m 1783 The wnter filled his correspondence (an many 
final section was probably written be ways the most interesting part of his wnt 
tween November, 1789, and Apnl, 1790 mg) with details and sketches Some of 
Tided Memottes, it was first printed m the most complete axe the letters to his 
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wife, whom he addressed as "My dear 
Child By comhining the correspondence 
chronologically, a biographer can obtain 
Franklin's personal reactions to practically 
everything that happened to him These 
letters show Franklin as the first real 
American who stood apart from Euro 
pean influences 

The Franklin family, whose ancestors 
had Ined m the Northamptonshire vil 
lage of Ecton from the time they assumed 
a surname originally signifying a middle 
class landowner, was transplanted to Bos 
ton about 1682, when Benjamin's father 
Josiah brought his wife and several chil 
dren to Massachusetts After his wife's 
death, the older Franklin remarried Ben 
jamm, horn of the second marriage, was 
the youngest son of seventeen children 

Fond of study and quickly learning to 
read, Benjamin was destined for the mm 
istry until his father, a tallow candler and 
soapboiler by trade, began calculating 
the cost of education and the pitiable 
salary received by most ministers So the 
bo) was taken out of school to learn a 
trade After a brief period as his father's 
assistant he was, at the age of twelve, ap 
prenticed to his half brother James, a 
printer In his brother's shop he saw his 
first writing m pnnt, topical ballads wnt 
ten to be sold m the streets 

He continued to read The Ftlgnm^s 
Progress, Plutarch's Parallel Ltves, essays 
by Defoe, Burton, and Mather A volume 
of the Sfectator, acquired by chance, re 
vealed to him the importance of style and, 
like Robert Louis Stevenson at a later 
date, he taught himself by rewnting and 
comparing sentences From this printshop 
came the fifth— Franklin mistakenly says 
the second— newspaper in Amenca, the 
New England Courant, to which Frank 
hn became an anonymous contributor 

Quarrels with his brother eventually 
sent the seventeen year old apprentice to 
Philadelphia looking for employment 
His arrwal early m the morning, with 
three penny worth of rolls in his mouth 
and under his arms as he walked up Mar 
ket Street past the home of Miss Read, 


whom he was to marry later, was Phila 
delphia's first sight of one of its most 
distinguished citizens 

Neither Bradford nor Keimer, the only 
pnnters in Philadelphia, was very ad 
vanced After the boy found a place in 
Keimer's shop, his wide reading and his 
ability to talk and to listen brought him 
many fnends Finally Governor Keith of 
fered to send him to England to buy type 
and equipment for a shop of his own 
Arriving in London, he learned that 
Keith, whose credit was not good, had 
provided nothing but promises To sup 
port himself, Franklin found work in a 
pnnting house After eighteen months he 
was happy to accept the offer of a mer 
chant who wanted him to take back to 
Amenca a consignment of merchandise 
Back in Philadelphia, he worked for a 
time in Keimer's shop, then, finding a 
partner in Hugh Meredith, he and the 
Welsh Pennsylvanian set up their own 
establishment They prospered and in 
1729 Franklin became the sole proprie 
tor, having bought out Meredith whose 
drinking habits were distasteful to the 
temperate, frugal Franklin He branched 
out as a stationer In 1730 he founded the 
Pennsylvania Gazette and also married 
Miss Read At this point the first section 
of the Autohiografhy ends 

In 1784, m Passy, France, Franklin 
again began to write his story, this time 
addressed more generally to the reading 
public than to his son With friends in 
terested in scientific and intellectual mat 
ters he had in 1743 founded a Junto for 
their mutual exchange of ideas and intel 
lectual improvement, this was later to 
become the American Philosophical So 
ciety The members sponsored a library 
for the use of the public 

Now that he had educated himself, 
Franklin sought moral perfection He set 
down twelve virtues, then added a thir 
teenth, Pride, at the suggestion of cnDcal 
friends But he had reason to be proud 
He had learned to speak fluent French, 
Spamsh, and Italian His civic spint, born 
when he wzs appointed postmaster of 
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Philadelphia, induced him to reorganize 
the fire department, start a movement to 
pave and light the streets, and to estab 
hsh an academy which later became the 
University of Pennsvlvania The death of 
a son from smallpox caused him to argue 
for inoculation against the disease He 
mvented an improved form of heating 
stove and offered it free for general use, 
only to learn that he had brought wealth 
to one stove manufacturer Meanwhile, 
beginning in 1732, he published Poor 
Richard s Almanack^ the usual collection 
of agricultural and astronomical data to 
which he added a compendium of prac 
tical wisdom and moral maxims This 
venture also brought him wealth and en 
abled him to retire from active business 
ml748 

His thoughts about defense caused him 
to campaign for the establishment of a 
militia, but this man who so candidly 
confessed his * errata, ' his mistakes was 
too well acquainted with himself to ac 
cept the appointment as their colonel 
Other civic improvements, when initiated 


by others, needed his approval before his 
fellow citizens would adopt them He ex 
tended his influence be} ond his own city 
to the whole colony, and to other colo 
nies Yale and Hansard awarded honorary 
degrees to this self taught scholar, and he 
was elected to membership m cultural 
and scientific societies it home and 
abroad 

Braddock sought Frankhn^s advice in 
campaigning against the Indians only to 
disiegard it with disastrous results After 
selling out his shop to his foreman, he 
occupied his time with philosophic il con 
cerns and scientific experiments particu 
larly those relating to electricity His 
theones, when ignored or contradicted 
abroad, led to his expenments with light 
ningm 1752 

Having represented Pennsylvania at 
the Albany Congress of 1754 he was 
chosen to represent it m protests to the 
English crown FIis arrival in England, 
July 27, 1757, is the last date m his 
story of himself 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE 

Tyfe of work Informal essays 

Author Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809 1894) 

Time 1857 1858 
Locale Boston 
Ptrst ‘published 1858 

Pnncifal characters 
The Autocrat 
The Schoolmistress 
The Divinity Student 
The Old Gentleman, and 

The Young Fellow Called John, the Autocrat s fellow boarders 

The Landlady 

The Landlady s Daughter 

Benjamin Franklin, the Landlady's son 

The Professor, and 

The Poet, fnends of the Autocrat who, though never present, contnbute 
to the discussion 

At one point m the recounting of his years ago) entering its third First came 
breakfast table expenences, the Autocrat the period of idolization when everything 
•^ibserved that, since medieval times, the attnbuted to the Greek sage was accepted 
reputation of Anstotle had passed thiough not only as scientifically sound but as 
£WO stages and was then (one hundred absolute and ultimate truth Then came 
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the period of cntical examination, the 
stage at which his scientific inaccuracies 
were discovered and, as a result, all of his 
ideas belittled and discredited Finally in 
Dr Holmes' time, there was the third 
stage, the enlightened period when the 
scientific inaccuracies were excused, be 
mg viewed in histoncal perspectne as un 
avoidable and the value of his philosoph 
ical insights reasserted 

On a smaller time scale, the reputation 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, along with 
that of the Cambridge Boston group as a 
whole (as opposed to that of the Concord 
group), has gone through the first two of 
these stages but shows no signs, as yet, 
of entering the third Althouah few and 
certainly never Dr Holmes himself, ac 
tually believed that Boston was The Hub 
of the Unnerse," Harvard Yard and the 
eastern end of Beacon Street (including 
the first eight doors on Arlington Street 
so as to take in the offices of the Atlantic 
Monthly') were for better than half a 
century regarded as the dual nerve center 
as It were, the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
of Amencan culture A Cambridge born 
Harvard Professor of Anatomy, a member 
of the Saturday Club, a resident of Bea 
con Street, Dr Holmes did not merely 
shaie m such regard, he helped to create 
It It was he, in fact, who coined the 
term, *‘The Hub " (But the original state 
ment, as it appeared m Chapter VI of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, was 
made, not by a Bostonian, but an out 
lander whose remark was, ''Boston State 
House IS the hub of the solar system ") 
As lecturer, poet, no\elist, biographer, 
and most of all, perhaps as the author 
of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
and later TJ e Professor at the Breakfast 
Table (1860) and The Poet at the Break 
fast Table (1872), Dr Holmes helped to 
establish in the public mind a concept 
of Bostonian wit, sensibility, and culture 
Gradually—not suddenly as did the 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay (Chapter XI 
of The Autocrat)— the reputations of 
many of the New England writers 
seemed autumnal and dry, and a season 


of cntical neglect set m Today, however 
the situation has somewhat changed 
Hawthorne has been resurrected by the 
New Critics the cautiously radical Em 
erson has been turned into a spokesman 
for the Neo conservatives and Thoreau 
IS a pet nonconformist in these conform 
ist times The Concordians have entered 
their third stage, but not the Cambridge 
Bostonians Yet, while it is no doubt true 
that the poetry of the Cambridge Boston 
group IS a mixture of neoclassic moraliz 
mg combined with a nostalgic and aca 
demic romanticism, it should be remem 
bered that Longfellow had a gift for 
storytelling that Lowell was a sprightlv 
satinst, and that Holmes possessed wit, 
urbanity, a background of knowledge 
and a tolerant, all encompassing view of 
life, the like of which has not appeared 
in English letters on either side of the 
Atlantic since his death 

It can be argued that in regard to 
Holmes such qualities did not produce 
the reputation, hut are deduced from it 
that the alleged wit and urbanitv are 
really provincial smugness, and that what 
passes for a tolerant and total life view is 
m reality a carefully cultivated dilettant 
ism Such arguments have been made, 
but they neglect both the facts provided 
by history and the literary evidence pro 
vided by The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table The facts show that Holmes was 
learned m both science and humane let 
ters and that he was one of the foremost 
advocates of technological progress in the 
nineteenth century United States One 
English critic has said that he, rather 
than Emerson, deserves the title, the 
"American Montaigne " 

It is on an objective reading of The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that the 
case for Holmes must finally rest The 
Autocrat appeared originally in the first 
twelve issues of the Atlantic Monthly 
(1857 1858) and was published in book 
form directly after this appearance Its 

■ plan IS simple enough the Autocrat lives 
m a Beacon Hill boarding house, the 
essays are, we are told, reports, somewhat 
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condensed, and interlarded with the 
Autocrat^s comments, of the conversations 
that take place each morning at the 
breakfast table of this remarkable estab 
lishment, a table at which is found a most 
heterogeneous collection of boarders 
Each has his say occasionally, but his 
mam purpose is to provide a sounding 
board for the wit and philosophizing of 
the Autocrat There is conversation, but 
mostly (as it is finally reported, in any 
case) there is monologue The vaned re 
sponses of the boarders allow Holmes^ 
wit to play over a wide range of subjects, 
to jump easily from point to point, and 
to juxtapose ideas that have no apparent 
relevance 

The result may seem chaotic at first 
One IS carried along by the bubbling 
cleverness easily enough, but apparently 
to no particular place For example, the 
topics of the first chapter are, in order of 
appearance (1) the algebraic classifica 
tion of minds, (2) the value of mutual 
admiration societies, (3) the meaningless 
ness of brute fact (4) the typing of van 
ous kinds of speakers, (5) the dangers of 
specialized learning, (6) an attack on the 
use of puns (Holmes deplores the use of 
them here but cannot always resist them, 
later, for example, he speaks of the land 
lady^s economically minded poor relation 
as standing by her guns, ^Veady to repel 
boarders”) (7) the poverty of pure logic 
as opposed to common sense, (8) the 
foibles of young poets, (9) the supenor 
ity of men of family over self made men, 
''other things hang equaV^ (Holmes^ ital 
ics) (10) the rendenng of a pair of 
poems Holmes makes these points inter 
esting m themselves, but there seems to 
be little connection between one and an 
other As the reader continues, however, 
he becomes aware that certain ideas are 
recurrent, that certain themes are an 
nounced, dropped, but repeated later 
with variations, that there are psychologi 
cal connections in the apparently chance 
juxtapositions of ideas— that the whole 
thing develops in a geometnc, not m an 
anthmetic, progression 


The effect is produced by a means that 
IS at the same time modern and meta 
physical Holmes was a Proper Bostonian, 
a Victorian American, and it has been 
said that his s^mipathies lav with the 
eighteenth century, that he was at heart 
a Neo Johnsonian This assertion is m 
some respects \alid But if his conscious 
affinities turned back one hundred years, 
hiS unconscious ones turned back two 
Andrew Lang notes *'a fleeting resem 
blance to Sir Thomas Browne,” a resem 
blance based on "a communitv of profes 
sional studies,” but this simiianty be- 
tween Holmes and the author of Rehgto 
Media and Urn Bund is not explained 
simply by the fact that both were medical 
men Holmes possessed the idcd sen 
sibility” found also m the metaphysical 
school, and Browme, it is now acknowl 
edged, was a metaphysical poet writing m 
prose This division in Holmes, obscured 
as it IS by his neoclassical pose, has been 
too often neglected 

He was divided along a different axis 
from Brownes, for he Iwcd under differ 
ent conditions, but the duision is still 
there First was the religious division 
Holmes had disavowed the Pimtmism of 
his fathers, but the scars of his youthful 
indoctnnation were never completely 
gone More important, perhaps, at least 
as far as its reflection m The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table is concerned, is his 
divided allegiance between Brahmimsm, 
which stood for all the deeply rooted 
things that meant the good hie to him, 
on the one hand, and science, which 
meant technology and, with it, the un 
leashing of those forces, human and me- 
chanical, that would destroy Brahmmism, 
on the other The division could not ex 
ercise itself in Holmes^ jxictry because 
the moralizing romantic tradition was too 
binding But when Holmes found in his 
hands a form free from restrictions and 
with which he could expenment as he 
washed, his divided sensibility found ex 
pression m the essay through the use of 
what are very close to metaphysical tech 
mques 



First, there is the juxtaposition of top 
ICS The most extreme, and the one that 
most strongly anticipates the modern re- 
flection of the metaphysical, is Chapter 
IX, in which Holmes presents a series of 
childhood reminiscences— the stuff of 
poems 

Many tunes I have come hearing flowers 
such as my garden grew, but now I 
offer you this poor, brown, homely 
powth you may cast it away as worth 
less And yet— and yet— it is something 
better than flowers it is a seed capsule 

There IS also the shift in prose styles— 
from the colloquial or the scientific to 
the lofty and poetic— a device that harks 
back to the style of Browne But most 
important are the similitudes— the similes, 
the metaphors, the extended analogies 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is 
full of them But the important thing is 
that they are functional, not decorative, 
they are the very fabric of the work 
Holmes uses them to bnng into focus the 
two parts of his divided world Science 
and beauty stand for the two parts of the 
key dichotomy, represented m character 
by Holmes^ own tw^o alter egos, the Pro 
fessor and the Poet, and playing their 
dual parts in all of the analogies 

We get beautiful effects from wit— all 
the prismatic colors— but never the ob 
ject as It IS in fair daylight A pun, 
which IS a kind of wit, is a different 
and much shallower tnck in mental op 
tics throwing the shadows o£ two ob 
jects so that one overhes the other 


Poetry uses the rainbow tints for spe 
cial effects, but always keeps its essen 
tial object m the purest white hght of 
truth 

Through the interplay of these two 
conflicting worlds, by means of analogy 
and opposition of character, the themes 
of the work are brought out They appear 
as questions, not as answers, for aware 
ness of the divided world permits no dog 
matic assertions What is love and what is 
beauty? How are human communication 
and expression achieved? What, after all, 
is reaUy important? And how can it be 
found— by sculling beneath the bndges 
of the Charles, by searching for seed cap 
sules of poetry in one’s memory, or by 
counting the rings of an elm that stood 
when Shakespeare was a boy? 

To bnng out these questions in a 
meaningful way is a decided literary 
achievement Not that The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table is entirely a great 
literary work Holmes cannot maintain 
his metaphysical detachment He becomes 
too concerned with his characters and 
they begin to lose their reflecting quali 
ties He becomes too concerned with love 
in the end the Autocrat and the School 
mistress degenerate into the pnncipal fig- 
ures of a rather sentimental romance So 
there are weaknesses, true, but they are 
not the weaknesses for which the "Gen 
teel Tradition” is usually condemned 
Only half of Holmes was in that tradi 
tion anyway In respect to that other half, 
he deserves to have his reputation ad 
vanced to its third stage 


THE AWAKENING OF SPRING 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Frank Wedekind Cl 864 1918) 

Type of fht Psychological reahsm 
Time of plot Nineteenth century 
Locate Germany 
Btrst presented 1891 

Pnnctpal characters 

Melchior Gabor, an intelhgent high school boy 

Moritz Stiepel, his fnend 

Wenbla Bergmann, a schoolgirl, aged fourteen 
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Mrs BERGMATins’ her mother 
Mrs Gabor and 
Mr Gabor, Melchior s parents 
Martha, and 
Thea schoolgirls 

Ilse, a young prostitute and model 
Rentier Stiefel, Montz father 
A Muffled Gentleman 


Critique 

In The Awakening of Sfiing, Wede 
hnd presents a plot stopped to its natu 
ralistic essentials the suffering inflicted 
on the very young when their hurgeomng 
native, erotic consciousness confronts the 
deadly, adult, hypocritical unconscious 
ness of the society to which they are an 
swerahle The plot is, however, only the 
crude skeleton for a powerful anti natu 
ralistic dramaturgy which relies on its 
own intractable poetic logic Withm a 
loose episodic structure, scenes are articu 
lated by means of ironic parallel actions, 
and an unsubtle but dramatically effec 
tive use of symbolic references Dramatic 
tension depends not upon the formal plot 
revelations, but on swift modulations of 
response elicited in the spectator by the 
mixture of satire and tragedy, caricature 
yields to lyrical statement, the horrific 
yields to the commonplace, the common 
place to that realm of parable inhabited 
by the existential absurd—or rather 
hatmted, in this case, by the figure of 
the muflSed gentleman, to whom the play 
is dedicated 

The Story 

Wendla hung up again m the closet 
the long, grown up dress which her 
mother had just completed, protesting 
that she did not see why next year would 
not be soon enough to put on such a 
pemtential gannent Mrs Bergmann 
acquiesced with motherly affection to her 
daughter's wish to continue wearing, for 
the present, the freer, familiar clothes of 
childhood, remarking at the same time on 
the fact that Wendla had retained her 
childhood grace without a tcace of the 
gawbness usual to her age Mrs Berg 
mann was not without misgitings, even 


while she cherished that appearance of 
innocence and grace, and she expressed 
her uneasiness m \arious equivocating 
substitutes for her real {ears, all of uhich 
Wendla gaily laughed away 

Melchior Gabor, Mont7 Sticiel, and 
their classmates broke up their games to 
go prepare their homework Montz and 
Melchior, walking home m the spring 
night, became involved m a discussion of 
the meaninglessness of the e\m system 
and the sexual phenomena of adolescence 
which they were beginning to experience 
For Moritz, the mysterious sexual pres 
sures were a great burden, partly because 
they hindered his already despentc at 
tempts to meet the rigid demands made 
upon him by school and parents Though 
a poor student, and excessively timid, he 
possessed an acute sensitivity in certain 
areas which went unrecognized by all but 
Melchior, who was his closest friend and, 
unlike Montz, an extremely piomising 
student The ease with which Melchior 
dealt with his schoolwork left him time 
not only for metaphysical specuhtion, but 
for a scholarly acquisition of the facts of 
reproduction, which he now offered to 
impart Montz accepted Melchior's offer 
on the condition that the facts be m vmt 
ten form and slipped into his books where 
he could come upon them as if by chance 
On a blustery spring day not long 
afterward, Wendla, Thea, and Martha 
also exchanged confidences on the sub 
jects of parental tyranny, love, marriage, 
and children, embellishing their remarks 
with the gaudy and arbitrary imagination 
of childish Ignorance The talk turned to 
hoys of their own age, and to the peculiar 
behavior which they sometimes exhibited 
Wendla disclosed that Melchior had once 
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told her he believed in nothing Mention 
of the spring floods revealed the fact that 
Melchior had come near drowning in one 
of the swollen streams, but was saved by 
his ability as a swimmer 

In another gathering of the schoolboys, 
it was revealed that Montz had illicidy 
entered the staff common room (reposi 
tory of all records), driven by the desire 
to learn whether he was to be promoted 
When Moritz appeared, dazed by his own 
boldness but relieved by the knowledge 
of a provisional remove he was taunted 
by the boys for his statement that he 
would have shot himself had he not re 
ceived it 

Melchior and Wendla met by chance 
in the woods, where Wendla had gone 
to gather woodruff for her mother and 
had stopped to daydream by a brook 
Melchior persuaded her to sit down and 
asked if she enjoyed going among the poor 
to take them food and money, errands on 
which she was often sent by her mother 
Wendla's answer, that it gave her pleas 
ure, began an argument on the reality of 
virtue and selflessness 

Wendla also confessed that she day 
dreamed of being a poor beggar child, 
beaten by a cruel father, although she 
herself had never been beaten She 
picked a switch and begged Melchior to 
strike her, to show her how such punish 
ment felt The boy at first refused, then, 
as she persisted m her request, he threw 
the stick aside and pummeled her with 
his fists before he ran away into the 
wood, crying out in anguish 

Montz found himself again on the 
verge of school failure While reading 
Vaust with Melchior, he related his 
grandmother's story of the headless queen, 
a tale which had been haunting him dur 
mg his studying It told of a fabulously 
beautiful queen unfortunately bom with 
out a head who was one day conquered 
by a king who happened to be provided 
with two heads that argued constantly 
The court wizard gave one to the queen, 
on whom it proved surpassingly becom- 
ing, and the two were married with great 


joy, the heads now being on the best of 
terms Melchior's mother entered with 
tea and words of encouragement for Mor 
itz Notiang the Vaust, she wondered if 
they ought to be reading it, saying ellip 
tLcally, however, that she preferred to 
place her trust m Melchior rather than 
in pedagogical principles Realizing that 
she was thinking of the Gietchen epi 
sode, they became annoyed, Melchior be 
cause everyone insisted on acting as if 
the world turned on nothing but obsceni 
ties, Montz because he had begun to fear 
that it actually did He had received Mel- 
chior's sex essay which affected him like 
a senes of dim recollections He was dis 
posed to exalt the satisfaction expenenced 
by the woman, and regarded that of the 
man as insipid 

Meanwhile, Wendla persistently inter 
rogated her mother on the subject of her 
sister's latest baby She mocked her 
mothers giggling fairy tales by pretend 
mg to see a ridiculous vision outside the 
window At Wendla's insistence, Mrs 
Bergmann was forced to begin telling her 
daughter how babies come about, but 
finally she managed to evade the issue by 
saying that the things required were mar- 
nage and an enormity of love which 
Wendla was too young to comprehend 
A short time later Wendla went loobng 
for Melchior and, disarmed by his inten 
sity and his tortured insistence that there 
IS no such thing as love, she remained 
with him m the hayloft, where she con 
ceived a child 

Montz finally reached the end of his 
resources and, at the bnnk of suicide over 
the reahzation that he was about to fail, 
wrote to Mrs Gabor for a loan which 
would enable him to leave home She, 
considenng it her duty to refuse, ap 
pealed to his common sense and better 
nature At dusk, m a parting soliloquy 
pervaded by his unfaihng wry humor but 
mn?ed with self pity, he concluded that 
life was not his responsibility The Head 
less Queen beckoned Life was a matter 
of taste Has only regret was m not hav- 
ing known sexual fulfillment, the most 
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human experience of all When Ike, a 
young model with an insatiable appetite 
for life, appeared to tempt him with tales 
of her warm, carefree, animal existence, 
he wavered but then rejected the oppor 
tunity she offered 

Moritz' suicide precipitated an mvesti 
gation on the part of the school officials 
Melchior, charged with indecency on the 
basis of the notes on sex discovered among 
Moritz' books, became the scapegoat 

At the funeral service Moritz was con- 
demned for his crime against man and 
God by the adults in attendance Rentier 
Stiefel comforted himself by repeating 
he had never cared for the boy from a 
child he was no son of his The pastor 
urged with consummate coarseness that 
he seek comfort in the arms of his wife 
While the reaction of the schoolboys at 
the funeral was largely one of curiosity 
as to the exact manner of the suicide, 
Martha and Use brought to the grave a 
profusion of flowers Use had discovered 
the suicide pistol and concealed it 

Mrs Gabor, meeting with indignation 
her husband's determination to send 
Melchior to the reformatory, defied any- 
one to perceive moral corruption in what 
the boy had written, but she was unable 
to stand up to the discovery that Wendla 


was pregnant and Melchior responsible 
Shortly after her discmerv of the cause 
of her illness, Wendla succumbed to the 
combined concoctions of Dr Von Brause 
puher and Mother Schmidt for inducing 
abortion After her death, Melchior 
hounded by society and by his own seif 
contempt, managed to return to look at 
her grave As he wandered enviouslj 
among the graves, he encountered Mont? 
Stiefel, with his head under his arm, who 
attempted to persuade ^^leicluor to join 
him m his life among the dead which 
he pictured as a fabulous if grotesque 
freedom While Melchior hesitated a 
muffled gentleman appeared to take Mor 
itz to task for his attempt, his lack of a 
head, and his general crumbling condi 
tion He accused Moritz of charlatanism 
and asked Melchior to submit himself to 
his care Melchior, contending that he 
could not entrust himself to a masked 
unknown, subjected the muffled gentle 
man to questions regarding his moral posi 
tion Montz admitted that he had been 
boasting and urged Melchior to accom 
pany the muffled gentleman, who w is, in 
any event, alive The two aln e withdrew 
together while Moritz returned to warm 
himself with putrefaction 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


Type of work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw (1856 1950) 

Time The past and the future 

Locale The Garden of Eden, Mesopotamia, the Bntish Isles 
First fresented 1922 

Punctual characters 
Adam 
Eve 
Cain 

The Serpent 

CoimAD Barnabas, a biologist 
Franklyn Barnabas his brother, a theologian 
William Haslam, a rector, later Archbishop of York 
A Parlor Maid, later Mrs Lutestnng, Domestic Minister 
Joseph? B B Barlow, an elderly gentleman 
Badger Bluebin, Commonwealth Prime Minister 
A He Ancient 
A She Ancient 
Lilith, mother of mankind 
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Back to Methuselah is Shaw’s only 
major drama o£ ideas which falls fiat as 
a play It is true that both Man and 
Superman and Mapr Barbara contain 
lengthy speeches which contribute little 
to the action, but Shaw’s mastery of idio 
syncrasy and dialogue compensates for 
those stretches of verbosity and often jus 
tifies them Back to Methuselah, how 
ever, has no such redeeming stylistic 
touches For the most part, the dialogue 
IS declamation and the characters are ora 
tors Worst of all, talk takes the place of 
action— ninety thousand words of talk m 
the play itself and thirty thousand in the 
preface which Shaw the essayist wrote 
to explain the dramatist’s ninety thou 
sand 

The play does have moments in which 
theatncalism relieves the tedium of the 
talk In one scene, for example, a make 
believe sibyl appears to the accompam 
ment of lightning and thunder In an 
other, a full grown girl is hatched from 
an egg In still another, characters appear 
on a simulated television screen But all 
these devices are so obviously contnved 
that they fail to delight 

Properly speaking. Back to Methuselah 
is not a play at all A far more appro 
priate designation is the subtitle Shaw 
gave it A Metahiological Pentateuch It 
IS a pentateuch because it consists of five 
separate plays which add new informa 
tion to the Bible It is biological because 
the information concerns evolution It is 
metahiological because the concept of evo 
lution expounded in the play transcends 
the conventional theory of Darwin Back 
to Methuselah is Shaw’s attempt to ex 
plain the theoiy of Creative Evolution to 
a public unwilling or unable to read bio 
logical treatises That the public might be 
unwilling or unable to sit through a play 
which takes two or three evenings to per 
form apparently did not worry him 

Yet Back to Methuselah is an impor- 
tant play a work important m the de- 
velopment of modem drama because it 
stretched the drama of ideas as far as it 
could go and important in the body of 


Shavian drama because it contains the 
core of Shaw's philosophy 

The theme of the play and the central 
tenet of Shaw’s belief and teaching is 
that man does not live long enough but 
that he could if he would As soon as 
man has lived long enough to acquire the 
knowledge and experience to solve some 
of the problems of life, life ends The 
knowledge and experience are wasted 
Life Itself is wasted Such waste, in 
Shaw’s belief, is shameful, for all that 
man must do to avoid it is resolve to live 
longer What man wants, he can have, 
whether it be an extra head, arm, leg, or 
additional years of life This is the secret 
of Creative Evolution species acquire 
new charactenstics not through random 
mutations which are confirmed or re 
jected in the struggle for existence but 
through the recognition that new char 
actenstics are needed and then the de 
sire, conscious or unconscious, for their 
development A disciple of Lamarck and 
Samuel Butler, Shaw believed that man 
could create his own evolution In Back 
to Methuselah he attempts to show how 
and why 

Creative Evolution, according to Shaw, 
was one of the mystenes which the Ser 
pent explained to Eve in the Garden of 
Eden— the setting of “In the Beginning,” 
the first part of the pentateuch Paradoxi- 
cally, the great problem of life in the 
Garden was not how to extend life but 
how to end it Faced with the horrible 
prospect of living forever, Adam longs to 
die and yet is unwilling to end life on 
earth The Serpent solves the dilemma 
for him by explaining to Eve the doc 
trine of creative imagination All they 
need to do to die is to will to die, to 
ensure the perpetuation of life, to create 
new life The secret of creation is one 
the Serpent is only too willing to whisper 
in Eve’s ear 

The second act, which takes place a 
few centuries later, is a vanation on this 
theme of life and death It is actually 
a debate on the purpose of life, with 
Adam, Eve, and Cam taking three dif- 



ferent views Adam contends that the 
purpose of life is to live, quietly worlang 
to pass away the years Cam, the inventor 
of murder believes that to live bra\ely 
daring death and dying glonously is the 
goal of man Eve, believing that there is 
something nobler than either working or 
fighting, scoffs at both Though she has 
not yet discovered just what it is, she has 
hope that man will find and cherish it 

By 1919— the date of *The Gospel of 
the Brothers Barnabas,'' the second part 
of the pentateuch— the triumph of Cain's 
apostles of death and destruction has 
shortened man's life span to its current 
length But Franklyn and Conrad Barna 
bas have rediscovered the Serpent's secret 
of Creative Evolution and have settled on 
three hundred years as the ideal life span 
Their task is to convince enough people 
that extending life is possible, then let 
nature do the rest Although they are 
notably unsuccessful in persuading two 
politicians, Burge and Lubin, to adopt 
^ Back to Methuselah" as the Liberal 
Party slogan, they remain confident that 
someone will soon live for three hundred 
years 

By 2170 the date of *^The Thing 
Happens," the miracle has been iccom 
plished The Archbishop of York and 
Mrs Lutestring, both of whom had been 
exposed to the Barnabas gospel, have 
lived 283 and 274 years respectively Ex 
cept for their ages, both are typical Sha 
vian heroes m that they are so superior 
to a conventional society that society re 
jects and despises them Their plight is 
more ironic than that of most Shavian 
heroes because by 2170 England is a 
Utopia, albeit a bureaucratic Utopia, ad 
ministered by Chinese men and African 
women When confronted with the pros 
pect of a race of supermen, the rulers of 
the Utopia can only contemplate their 
own impotence 

By 3000, the date of ^^Tragedy of an 
Elderly Gentleman," the rulers' worst 
fears have materialized the new race has 
expropriated the British Isles for its own 


use and banished ordinary mortals The 
thematic significance of this section of 
the play is drawn from the contrast be 
tween the new race and the old From 
Baghdad, the new capital of the British 
Commonwealth, comes a politician pos 
mg as a statesman to seel counsel from 
the supermen The supermen are so con 
temptuous of the politician's intellect that 
they present the advice, which itself is 
humiliating, through a humbug oracle 
True to form, the politician ignores it, 
fabneates his own counsel, and depirts 
An elderly gentleman a member of the 
delegation, decides to remain behind, 
but he IS so feeble in contrast to one of 
the super beings that he dies upon meet 
mg her gaze 

By 31,920, the ordinary human race is 
extinct Children are hatched from eggs 
at the age of seventeen and live mdefi 
nitely *As Far As Thought C m Reach, ' 
the fifth and last section of the play 
sketches the development of the new hu- 
man being, wdio, after a four v ear ac 
celeiated intellectual and physical growth 
devoted to playing, dancing and mating, 
becomes an Ancient," ore who devotes 
himself to pure thought and whose goal 
IS existence as pure, disembodied thought 

That this goal will be reached is af 
firmed by Lilith the mother of Adam and 
Eve, in the closing speech of the play 
In fact, the only reason Lilith has per 
mitted the human race to evolve is that 
It has been striving toward such a goal 
But, Lihth concludes, the attainment of 
the goal is merely a step in a greater plan, 
the nature of which even she knows 
nothing 

In such a fashion Shaw finally reaches 
the conclusion that life, some form of 
life, will endure Admittedly, the con- 
clusion is not a profound one, but the 
insistence that man can forge his own 
destiny and create his own form of life 
is well worth considering if only because 
It IS the underlying assumption of every 
one of Shaw's major plays 
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BARABBAS 


Tyfe of work Novel 

Author Par Lagerkvist (1891 ) 

Type of plot Realistic symbolism 
Ttme of plot First century 
Locale Palestine, the Near East, Rome 
Vtrst puhltshed 1949 

Principal characters 

Barabbas, the robber freed in Christ s stead 

A Girl, unnamed, formerly intimate of Barabbas 

Sahak, a fellow slave of Barabbas, an Armeman Christian 

The Roman Governor 

Mary 

Peter 

Lazarus 

Critique 

Barahhas in surface and in details of before The girl, who had a harelip, went 
action and characterization seems a very wnth him to a dive where some of his 
realistic historical novel In this fable, low companions were gathered Barabbas 
however, Lagerkvist has created a sym and the people there discussed Barabbas^ 
bolic story which treats a primitive man's rescue and the strange rabbi who had 
unwitting search for God His portrait of made such extreme claims and yet per 
the criminal Barabbas' emerging con mitted himself to be crucified like any 
science patterns the emergence of Chris criminal Barabbas was considerably re 
tian doctrine from the superstition and heved that the people in the cafe did not 
bewilderment which, the author implies, believe in the rabbi s divinity, though he 
were the first reactions of the populace was rather troubled that they had not 
to the Crucifixion The symbolic mean even noticed the darkness which had for 
mg of Barabbas' story is probably to be a while hung over the land The young 
extended to include the blind search of girl having left the dive, Barabbas in 
all men of all times for belief In 1951, dulged, as a kind of escape from his wor 
two years after the appearance of this ries, in a drunken debauch with one of 

novel, Lagerkvist was awarded the Nobel the patrons of the cafe— a fat, crude 

Prize for literature woman 

Later Barabbas met a red bearded fol 
The Story lower of Christ who expected Christ to 

At Golgotha, Barabbas, watching the rise from the dead the next day He ex 

Crucifixion from which he had suddenly plained some of Christ's teachings to 

been saved, was startled by the words Barabbas, but shamefacedly admitted that 

uttered by the figure on the cross *My before the end he had denied Christ The 

God my God why hast thou forsaken girl with the harelip, to whom Barabbas 

me^" Even stranger to him was the dark also talked about Christ, said that she 
ness which seemed to come over the had met Him She was wilder m her 

world As he was leaving the scene he predictions than was the red bearded 

was also disturbed by the look of silent man, she expected the millennium and 

reproach directed at him by the dead divine miracles any day Superstition did 

man's mother not blur everything, however, for she 

Back m Jerusalem, he met and walked told Barabbas that Christ's message was 
with a young girl, whom he had known one of love Barabbas thereupon went to 

BARABBAS by Par Lagerkvist Translated by Alan Blair By permission of tbe publishers Random 
House Inc Copyright 1951 by Random House Inc 
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the grave, and watched all night, but 
saw nothing The next day, however, the 
stone was gone from the entrance He 
believed that the followers of Christ had 
taken the body, the girl thought He had 
risen 

Barabbas asked the followers of Christ 
about these events, but found little satis 
faction in their answers He could not 
understand One who used His power 
by refraining from using it Barabbas was 
later taken to a man who had been dead 
four days and had been raised again by 
this rabbi This man told Barabbas that 
death was nothing it was there, but it 
signified nothing He added that after 
one had experienced death, life also was 
as nothing As Barabbas further ques 
tioned the followers of Christ, it became 
clear that though they were believers 
they were quite confused as to the mean 
mg of all these happenings When the 
followers learned Barabbas^ identity, as 
sooner or later they did, they naturally 
hated him 

About this time Barabbas became es 
tranged from his fellows in the low life 
of Jerusalem— so much so that he left off 
his sensual life The fat woman, his 
sometime lover, thought that Chnst’s soul 
had possessed Barabbas One day, by ac 
cident, Barabbas was present at a church 
meeting and heard a rather disappointing 
sermon by the red bearded man who had 
demed Chnst The snuffling testimony of 
witness given by the harelipped girl he 
found even more distasteful yet later, 
when a blind man denounced the girl as 
a Chnstian, Barabbas knifed the first per 
son who stoned her She died a humble 
martyr, but one who saw Chnst as she 
died Barabbas earned her body to the 
grave of a baby she had had, Barabbas 
had been the father of that child 

A short time later Barabbas left Jeru 
Salem and returned to the robber hand 
which he had at one time led The roh 
hers were distressed by his seeming char 
acter change formerly the boldest of all, 
,^he had become apathetic So hold had he 
been that years ago he had fought and 


killed and supplanted the bandit leader 
thus he had come by the scar on his face 
What none of the characters knew was 
that Ehahu, whom Barabbas had killed, 
was his own father Sensing that he no 
longer fitted in with the robber band, 
Barabbas silently stole aw^ay from the 
camp 

For an indeterminate penod Barabbas 
wandered the face of the earth Liter he 
was enslaved and put to mining for the 
Romans There he met Sahik, a slave 
who was thrilled by the knowledge that 
Barabbas had seen Chnst Without re 
vealing to Sahak the true nature of that 
relation, Barabbas increased the details 
of SahaLs belief by telling him things 
about Chnst Some of these were lies 
such as that he had seen an angel come 
down from the sky on the night that he 
had watched outside Christ's tomb After 
a tme Barabbas apithetically suffered 
Sahak to enter into Christian ohscrv inces 
with him He even permitted Sihak to 
draw Chnst's symbol on his slave's disk, 
and for a time he prayed with him Years 
later a new mine overseer, attracted to 
Christianity but mystified by its doctrine 
of love, noticed the two slaves, bound 
to each other by a chain The overseer, 
having talked to them about Chnstnnity, 
was moved to secure positions above 
ground for the two men Though still 
slaves, Sahak and Barabbas w’-ere at iny 
rate free of the deadly conditions of pnm 
itive mining 

Matters soon changed when the Ro- 
man governor of the terntory leimed 
through another slave that both men were 
Christians Sahak refused to renounce his 
faith Barabbas, who by this point would 
have liked to heheve m Christ but could 
not, readily renounced his lie let the 
governor scratch through the sign that 
Sahak had put on his disk He then had 
to witness Sahak's crucifixion, but he 
himself was rewarded He was relieved 
when no miraculous occurrences accom 
panied the death of Sahak 

When the pagan but kindly Roman 
governor retired to Rome, he took Bayab- 
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bas with him Once Barabbas went to When they protested to the jailer, the 
the catacombs to see a Chnstian religious man showed as evidence Barabbas^ disk 
service, but no worshipper was there In which still had the Chnstian symbol 
the darkness of the catacombs he felt dimly scratched on it A venerable old 
terribly alone He also felt that, as he man among the Chnstians turned out to 
had dreamed one night, he was still be one whom Barabbas had met before, 
chained to Sahak, just as he had been the man who had denied Christ Now 
during the days when he had pretended he explained to Barabbas that it was 
to believe Caesar who had set the fires, not Chnst, 

After he had left the place of the dead it had been Caesar, therefore, whom 

he smelled fire, flames were everywhere Barabbas had helped by trying to bum 

He thought that Christ had returned to Rome Christas message was still that of 
save the world, the first step of which love 

would be to destroy Rome— for Rome felt To the others the old man added that 
that Christ was the enemy Barabbas they must not condemn Barabbas, though 
seized a burning brand and began to set he was the Acquitted One He continued 
everything afire that he could, he that Barabbas was unhappy, and he had 
thought, wildly, that he was helping the to wear his crossed out disk The others 
Christians and his Saviour were also weak and full of faults their 

Thrown into pnson with the Chris belief had come from God They must 

tians Barabbas learned that there had not condemn a man who had no god in 

been no service in the catacombs because whom to believe 

the followers had been forewarned that Soon the Christians were led out in 
an attack was to be made on them The pairs to be crucified, but Barabbas was 
fires were probably set by agents or spies taken alone When death was coming, 
to discredit further the Chnstians he spoke rather ambiguously into the 

The Christians m the prison naturally darkness, saying that he delivered up his 
denied that Barabbas, who had been soul ''to Aee 
caught red handed, was one of them 

BATOUALA 

Ty'peofwork Novel 

Author Rene Maran Cl 887 ) 

Ttme c 1910 

Locale Uhangi Shan French Equatorial Afnca 
First fuhhshea 1921 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Batouala the chief of many villages 
Yassiguindja, the favonte or Batouala’s nine wives 
Bissibingui a young man Batouala’s rival 
Iotouvoura, another of Batouala s wives 

Batouala is important not as a story, as a member of the diplomatic service of 
although within its modest limits it pro the French government m French Equa 
vokes suspense and sustains mterest m tonal Afnca His novel, the result of six 
the ajGFairs of its characters, but as a sen years of study and writing, is an attempt 
sitive evocation of the experience of be- to render m a thoroughly objective man 
ing an African native in the French ner the thoughts, beliefs, and attitudes of 
Congo Ren^ Maran, who was bom in an Afncan chief 
Martinique, served from 1909 until 1925 The attempt to be objective in the 
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piesentation of thoughts and attitudes 
necessarily involves the author^s sympa 
uhetic extension of his imagination Ma 
ans work nngs true not because he 
IS a Negro—for the knowledge of the 
temperament and customs of an African 
Negro IS not inherited with one's skin— 
but because he is a man concerned 
enough about the men whose lives he 
writes about to have become like them 
in loving life and m condemning French 
colonialism, which has done much to de 
stro}. the values of life for the African 
native 

The technique of the novel can be 
described as the stream of consciousness, 
supplemented to some extent by descrip- 
tive passages which maintain the perspec 
tive of the African But the st}le differs 
markedly from that of such writers as 
Virginia Woolf and James Joyce, for the 
persons whose experiences are being 
evoked are not of the same society as 
their audior, but are removed, both spa 
tially and in degree of civilization, from 
the world of the man who attempts to 
reconstruct the temper of their days To 
overcome the distance between himself 
and his subject, Maran adopts a modifica 
tion of the speech of the Africans he 
writes as if their minds were speaking, 
and he keeps the simplicity and naivete 
of native phrasing Even more important, 
he manages to express the smoldering, 
helpless anger which is part of the daily 
experience of the African in the grip of 
the white man Such writing is objective 
in the sense that it puts across what is, 
in fact, part of someone's expenence, but 
It IS passionate and subjective m the re- 
spect that one knows that the author 
shares the anger and, by shanng it, 
throws m his lot with that of his charac- 
ters 

For a hnef novel that does no more 
than tell how a young man's desire for 
the favorite wife of his chief i$ finally 
satisfied as the chief lies dying from the 
wound of a panther's bite, Batouala suc- 
ceeds remarkably well in immersing the 
reader m a different culture Ccmsidered 


didactically, the novel is powerfully effec 
tive largely because of its success as a 
representation of the exqieriences of the 
Afncan The reader's conclusion must be 
that the African is worthy of considera 
tion and respect as a human being the 
differences between him and the white 
man are differences of custom and learn 
mg and if one begins to make moral com 
pansons, it is not alua^s the white man 
who wins 

hlaran's indictment of the colonial ad 
ministratois in the mtioduction to his 
novel speaks of the vileness of the white 
colonial and of civilization built on 
corpses He calls upon his fellow writers 
to correct France's brutal policies, and he 
mentions the colonial administrator's ex 
cessive use of alcohol But these remarks, 
impassioned as they are do not compete 
in persuasive power with the sparse hit 
ter comments of the Africans themselves 
1 he whites are criticized for treating the 
Negroes like slaves, for punishing them 
unreasonably, for using Negroes as police 
to keep their former brothers m line, for 
lying, for believing lies for callously dis 
missing the suffering and death of the 
natives about them One incident in the 
novel tells of the French commandant 
who, upon hearing of Batouala's immi 
nent death, cheerfully replied that Batou 
ala could rot to death and all the others 
with him 

The native, because of his unavoidable 
Ignorance of the ways of the white man, 
understandably confuses convention with 
magic, and m his reflections on the white 
man's magic we find something of the 
native's contempt for the white man and 
something of his awe Batouala, in his 
reflections, thinks of the white man's 
stench, particularly of hi$ foul smelling 
feet encased in skins, he marvels at the 
white man's ability to remove his teeth 
or even an eye, he thinks of white men 
who can look through tubes at objects far 
away, and he remembers the white ^*doc- 
torro" who can make anyone urinate 
blue But then, at other moments, he re 
members the white man's drunkenness, 





his disregard for his children bom of 
Negro women, and the white man's 
promises— never kept 

If the novel expressed nothing more 
than the Negro's bitterness, it would not 
be convincing and would fell to achieve 
Its revolutionary intention But the chief, 
Batouala, is a living man, a convincing 
tribesman, not a mouthpiece for Maran 
He knows the value of doing nothing and 
distinguishes between resting for the ]oy 
of It and sheer laziness ’U/hen he discov- 
ers that the young man, Bissibmgui, 
wants to possess Yassiguindja, Batouala's 
favorite wife, he does not accept the fact 
of desire, as most do in his tribe, he 
determines to pursue Bissibmgui and 
pounce on him like a panther, tearing 
him to bits Bissibmgui had already been 
successful with eight of Batouala's nine 
wives, but his attempt to add Yassi- 
guindja to his list of conquests is frus 
trated by Batouala's pnde, a manifesta 
tion of Batouala's eminence as chief 
Only an accident of the hunt, brought 
about by Batouala's act of hurling a jave 
hn at Bissibmgui instead of at a charging 
panther, brings about the downfall and 
death of Batouala Ironically, the chief 
who would kill like the panther dies 
by the panther 

Not these events alone, but, rather, 
the thoughts and responses of the natives 
to the events, intrigue the reader While 
a man is alive, he glories m life he thinks 
there is nothing better in all the world 
than to be strong, to run with the hunt 
ers, to be in danger, to kill the beasts 
that are hunted He delights, too, m call 
mg his friends to the circumcision cere 
mony, and the rhythm of his drumming 
not only conveys the mvitation but also 
the spirit of it— the joy of anticipatmg 


good food, dnnk, dancing, and riotous 
love mal mg But when a man dies, as 
Batouala's father died, from too much 
drmk at the circumcision festival, he is 
soon forgotten he is no longer useful to 
anyone, and only convention prompts the 
mourning which extends over eight days 
m order to make sure that the man is 
truly dead, not merely sleeping For 
death, to the native, is a profound sleep 
perhaps so profound that a man sleeping 
such a sleep never wakes again The ref 
erences to the gods are more conventional 
than pious, the concerns of the day the 
joy and sorrow of it, are too compelling 
to leave time for either religion or meta 
physics 

Batouala compels the reader to a strange 
conclusion The natives are not romanti 
cized, they are not noble savages But 
they are noble, neverdieless, in their 
direct acceptance of the needs and con 
ventions of their lives Even in their 
acceptance of superstition and m their 
givmg way to the lust of the native dance 
diey seem to relate themselves more 
honestly to the earth about them than do 
the white administrators who fortify their 
fancied superiority with alcohol, brutality, 
and disdain The problem for the white 
man becomes that of using his knowledge 
and power to develop somethmg more 
respectable than human meanness 

There is more than truth and power to 
Batouala, there is poetry, the rhythmical 
expression of jungle images and jungly 
emotions This dimension of style gives 
the novel a beauty which makes the crime 
It uncovers even more reprehensible As 
long as the Negro suffers, Batouala will 
continue to be not only a work of art but 
also a severe mdictment 


THE BAY OF SILENCE 

Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Eduardo Mallea (1903 ) 

Ttme 1926-1940 

hocde Buenos Ares, London, Pans, Italy, Brussels 
First fuhltshed 1940 



Punctual characters 

Martin Tregua, the narrator 

Anselmi, a fellow law student 

Jimenez, an office employee 

Cesar Acevedo, a wealthy Argentine 

Blagoda, an associate on me magazine Enough 

Gloria Bambil, the librarian 


The outstanding Argentine writer, and 
one of the most important figures in the 
literature of Latin America, is Eduardo 
Mallea, a shlled technician in fiction and 
the literary editor of the Buenos Aires 
ISIacion Among his expenments he has 
written short stories like The City heside 
the Motionless Rtver (1933) and essays 
like History of an Argentine Passion 
(1937), both seeking, behind the faults 
and the grandeur of a new country, the 
basic principles of Argentine life This 
theme pervades most of Mallea’s wnting 

Of the group of young writers who 
considered individual freedom and man^s 
responsibility Mallea reveals the greatest 
power and possesses the greatest technical 
skill, though his work is sometimes marred 
by a turgid style He demonstrated these 
qualities as early as 1936, with the pub- 
lication of Fiesta in November, an im- 
pressionistic portrait of the decadent 
upper class of the Argentine capital Into 
the small talk and the evidences of cor- 
raption that reveal the 'buyers and the 
bought,'* IS woven an incident of fascist 
violence, presented with complicated 
technique 

Between paragraphs of the account of 
an armed patrol dragging a poet out of 
bed, rushing him off to an open space, 
and shooting him, is the story of Eugenia 
Rague and her weak family the husband 
trying to conclude an advantageous stock 
transfer, one daughter undergoing an 
abortion, and the other exchanging phi- 
losophies with an anarchistic poet 

There is more plot and more optimism 
m The Bay of Silence Mallea's belief is 
that there has been a decline in the 
moral qualities of Argentine national life 
“It was marching along, then the motivat- 
mg force broke down," is the way he ex- 
presses It Even those only casually ac- 


quainted with the nation can realize how 
Argentina had deteriorated economically 
culturally, and spiritually, even before 
the era of Peron This decline is espe 
cially noticeable in its thcittr 

In fhe Bay of Silence, a roomer m a 
student boarding house, the iging Dr 
Dervil, expresses his sentiments when he 
declares that Argentina is a lost nation, 
still colonial m spirit He wonders when 
the healthy but submerged country, 
which exists because men bche\e m it 
will rise from depths of ignormce and 
sloth Mallea's own hope, lil e that of 
the young ex hw student supposedK 
WTitmg The Bay of Stlenct is that the 
recreation of Argentina will come from 
the unspoiled rural areas 

Martin Tregua, who Ind stopped at 
tending law school because of his disgust 
with methods of teaching and the un 
scientific, spiritless faculty, turned to 
writing His first project was to give 
meaning to the life and suffering of the 
average Argentine m a volume called 
The Forty Nights of Juan Argenimo 
Then the sight of a lovely w^oman of his 
own age, never once mentioned by name, 
but called only "You," inspired Martin to 
wnte to her, telling her the story of his 
life and letting her sec her effect upon 
him So The Bay of Silence comes into 
being 

The book is divided into three parts 
The first, "Youth," covers Martin's life 
from his birth m Rio Negro, through his 
student days, to his first success as a 
vmter m 1932 Part II, "The Islands," 
tells of his trip to Europe The last sec 
non, "The Defeated," brings his life up 
to 1939 The novel ends as it began, with 
the narrator's glimpse into a flower shop 
m Buenos Aires and of the woman he 
had adored m silence for twelve years 
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The story is developed with a wealth 
of detail When Martin takes a walk, the 
streets he traverses and the buildings 
along the route are named, and the casual 
actions of unimportant people along the 
way are fully described There is ve^ lit 
tie action in the first part It is mostly an 
exchange of ideas about the fundamental 
problems of the world that the students 
discuss endlessly in their boarding house 
or pass around the editorial table of the 
magazine Enough, which they have 
founded with the financial assistance of 
a wealthy man of the city 

In the course of Martin's European 
trip, the author contrives to get him into 
conversations with a Czech munitions 
millionaire, several fascist underlings, and 
a disillusioned surgeon in Brussels Then 
he returns, in the final section, to his 
own country, whose destiny he feels as 
keenly as ms own, to wrte a sequel to 
his Juan Argentino This task becomes 
complicated when he is attracted to a 
lending librarian named Gloria Bambil, 
one of many women in his life Earlier, 
the unsettled and unsettling Mercedes 
Miro had been his companion at art ex 
hibits, French theatacal performances. 


and musicales, circumstances related with 
many details and references that reveal 
Mallea's wide acquaintance with con 
temporary culture 

Because Glona was unconsciously an 
Existentialist, Martin must occupy his 
time by reassuring her, in taking her from 
the mountains to the seashore in an at 
tempt to give her confidence in herself 
and her future Failure in this effort made 
him one of the many defeated m the final 
section of the novel Meanwhile, Martin 
Tregua has been finding his way from 
the uncertainties of youth to the dis 
illusioned wisdom of middle age 

The title is twice explained Once, m 
discussing The Forty Nights of Juan 
Argeniino, Martin declares that his book 
is to be a sea, rich and abundant, where 
there are storms and stresses, and delight 
ful bays of silence, filled with the dreams 
and sufferings of his people Again, at 
the end, he tells the unnamed woman to 
whom he is writing that she has reached 
that place at which the angry sea of per 
secution beats m vain the place a bay 
of silence, where those who have turned 
their failure into tnumph may wait 


THE BEACH OF FALESA 


Type of work Novella 

Author Robert Loms Stevenson (1850 1894) 

Type of plot Adventure romance 
Time of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale An island in the South Seas 
First published 1892 

Principal characters 
Wiltshire, a trader 
Uma, his wife 
Case, another trader 
Tarleton, a missionary 
Black Jack, Case's coiifederate 
Captain Randall, Case's fnend 


Critique 

A suspenseful tale of intrigue m the 
South Seas, The Beach of Falesa is dis 
tingmshed, among Stevenson's works of 
fiction, for Its redism It pictures unre 
generate human nature— the natives with 


their superstition and gullibility, the trad- 
ers with their crudeness, treachery, and 
degradation, the missionaries -with their 
misguided zeal A memorable feature of 
the story is the charactenzation of Wilt- 



shire, a rough, uneducated man, some 
thing of a braggart, hut withal a man 
of courage and rudimentary decency 

The Story 

Wiltshire welcomed his transfer to the 
trading station at Falesa after spending 
four years on a Pacific island where he 
had no white neighbois In Falesa Ined 
Case and old Captain Randall Even 
though they operated a competing store 
Wiltshire was grateful for their pres 
ence At first he was not disturbed bv the 
fates of his two predecessors One of them 
John Adams had become ill and, after 
a period of insanity died The other, 
Vigours, had left suddenly because of his 
intense fear of Case and Blacl Jacl 

When Wiltshire first met Case and 
his colored colleague, Black Jack he was 
pleased with the clean appearance of both 
and with the educated speech of the 
white man Case was very obliging It 
was he who suggested that Wiltshire get 
a native wife and he who pointed out 
Uma, a shy, slender girl whom Wiltshire 
agreed to take Because Wiltshire did not 
know the native tongue, Case made all 
the arrangements with the girl and her 
mother 

The wedding took place m the store 
operated by Randall, Case and Bhck 
Jack This store, a small and filthy place 
with few supplies other than firearms and 
liquor, was nominally owned by Ran 
dall, a sottish old derelict, but Case ivas 
obviously in charge The marriage serv 
ice was conducted by Black Jack, who 
pretended to read the service from a 
novel and said a few obscene words in 
English, which Uma could not under 
stand Case prepared a document which 
stated that they were illegally married 
At first sight, Wiltshire had been favor 
ably impressed by Uma, and this impres 
sion was deepened by her modest and 
serious demeanor dunng the ceremony 
His long standing resolve to avoid serious 
involvement wndi a native woman was 
weakening 


On the next day began a senes of 
mysterious happenings In the morning 
Wiltshire discovered i group of mines 
who were sitting qiiieth me! stirmg with 
sorrowful expiessions it lus house The 
crowd increw d dunng the dn ind did 
not disperse until evening On his first 
day of business he hid no customers 
more surprising not one ciinous spec 
tator entered his store On Sundiv 
attracted bv the singing he stuck his 
head m the window of i chinch The 
na<^ive pastor staggering from ami/emcnt 
and fear pointed his finger it tlu white 
man After a second business dav hid 
passed without a single visitoi to the 
store, Wiltshire concluded tint lie had 
been tabooed bv the natives 

Ostensibly to help his Kllow rnglish 
man Case accompinied Wiltshire to a 
meeting with five of the chiefs of Fiksi 
Because Wiltshire vv is ignonnt of the 
langingc Case acted is his spdesnim 
Afterwird Cist alkgcd tint he hid not 
succeeded in getting the chufs to < hinge 
their attitude tow ird \\ iltshire 1 le sud 
that because of some uni now n supersti 
tion the natives fcirecl Wiltslurc muth 
the sime as they had kirtd \ igrmrs and 
would not go nc ir him 

That same diy Whhslnre gimtd his 
first insight into the plot th it Case w is 
working agimst him tfnn disclosed tint 
It w’^as on her that the tiboo hid lx in 
placed originally and th U it w is now put 
on him because of his m irri ige C isc h id 
told her thit Wiltshire hul nnriicd with 
full knowledge of the sitintion 

Wiltshire also leirncd th u C ise when 
Uma and her widowed mother Ind come 
to Falesa a ycir before hul shown m 
terest in the two womc n ind gna n them 
assistance A native chief hid proposed 
marriage to Uma, bur quite unaccount 
ably he had deserted her Just is unac 
countably, the two women found them 
selves ostracised Case who continued 
to see the women m the evening, had 
proposed to Uma, but she had rejected 
his offer 

More mformation on the situation m 
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Falesa came from Tarleton, a missionary 
The missionary, who was on his regular 
tour of the island, performed a proper 
marriage service for Uma and Wiltshire, 
at the latter s request Then he acquainted 
the trader with some of Caseys activities 
One of Tarle ton's native pastors had 
fallen under Case's influence and had 
encouraged the natives to use the sign of 
the cross to avoid the supposed evil eye 
of Vigours To end this practice, Tarleton 
had hurried to Falesd He had iscovered 
that man) of the villagers were under 
the subjugation of Case and that by work 
mg on their superstitions he had led them 
to perform diabolic acts, including the 
bur)ing ahve of a white trader Taileton 
had failed in his effort to nullify the 
influence of Case Case, an expert at 
legerdemain, had by sleight of hand pre 
tended to snatch a dollar bill from Tarle 
ton's head and had claimed that the mis 
sionary was interested only in increasing 
native contributions 

For about a month after the mission 
ary left, all was quiet in Falesa Unable 
to trade with the natives, Wiltshire 
worked on the copra that Uma's mother 
owned Often he went hunting, and he 
found that in the woods the natives were 
not reluctant to talk with him He 
learned that the eastern end of the island 
which was uninhabited and seldom en 
tered, was believed to be occupied by 
devils Among many superstitions con 
nected with this area was the belief that 
Case could travel freely m it because he 
was under the protection of a powerful 
devil 

One day Wiltshire explored this wilder 
ness Fighting his way through the jungle 
growth and up a steep hill, he became 
aware of a weird, moaning sound Fear 
fully he advanced and discovered the 
source of the noise, an aeolian harp 
suspended from a tree Finding a well 
beaten path, he followed it until he 
reached an old, tumbledown wall, on 
the top of which was a line of queer, 
ugly figures, carved and painted, wear 
mg hair and dressed in bright clothes 


Noticmg that they were newly made, he 
recalled that Case was a good forger of 
island curiosities Nearby he discovered 
a cellar Entering it, he saw on the wall 
in luminous paint the face of a devil 

Returning from his expedition he met 
Case, and, unthinkingly, mentioned the 
luminous paint His secret known, Case 
would now want Wiltshire promptly dis 
posed of When Wiltshire arrived home, 
Maea, the richest and most powerful 
chief of Falesa, was there He and Case 
were rivals for a girl, and he had decided 
to hurt Case by turning over his business 
to Wiltshire Although he bad not be 
lieved the stories about Uma that had led 
to her ostracism, he had, up to this time, 
played along with Case to further his 
own ends Wiltshire explained to Maea 
the hoax that Case had perpetrated on 
the natives and told him that if he went 
into the wilderness the next morning he 
would find the devils destroyed 

After dark, Wiltshire, equipped with 
dynamite fishing bombs, returned to the 
devils den He pulled down the idols, 
placed them on the cellar roof, and pre 
pared his charge As he was walking 
toward the harp, he was startled by 
Uma, who had come to warn him that 
Case was coming Hurriedly he lit the 
fuse The explosion scattered the woods 
with red coals, and one burning image 
fell close to the place where he and Uma 
sought to hide themselves As he rushed 
to extinguish this light, two shots were 
fired, the second hitting the mark FIis 
leg smashed and causing severe pain, he 
yelled out As Uma ran to help him 
she too was hit 

Having lost his gun Wiltshire grasped 
his knife and pretended to be dead After 
an interval, Case moved toward him and 
fired another shot, which barely missed 
V/hen Case came within reach, Wiltshire 
grabbed his ankle, threw him down, and 
stabbed him After fainting twice, Wilt 
shire managed to get to Uma, who was 
badly frightened but not seriously hurt 
Shortly after dawn Tarleton and a group 
of natives led by Maea appeared on the 
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scene, they buned Case and helped the Randall and Bhck lack left FiltS! and 
Wounded couple home Wiltshire settled down to a profitable 

Tarleton set matters straight with the business 
natives for Wiltshire With Case dead, 

THE BEAVER COAT 


Type of work Drama 

Author Gerhart Hauptmann Cl 862 1946) 

Ty'peof'plot Satinc comedjr 
Ttme of 'plot Nineteenth century 
Locale Prussia on the outskirts of Berlin 
First presented 1893 

Fnnctpal characters 

Frau Wolff, a washerwoman and a seller of stolen goods 

Julius Wolff, her husband a poacher 

Leontine, their older daughter 

WuLKOW, a buyer of stolen goods a boatman 

Kruger the well to do victim of the thieves 

Doctor Fleischer his fnend a liberal 

Von Wehrhahn, Justice of the Peace 

Motes, an informer 


Critique 

In this folk type comedy, the author 
of The Weavers^a starkly realistic prole 
tanan drama— displays another side of his 
genius In this play he follows in the 
tradition of Gogol and his famous In 
spector General, except that here the 
theme of mistaken identity concerns a 
person universally praised, though cun 
ningly depraved Hauptmann^s portrait of 
the stupid magistrate and the inefiBcient 
court he runs are satiric masterpieces 

The Story 

To the suburban shack of the Wolff 
family, for which Julius and Frau Wolff 
were paying on the installment plan, their 
older daughter Leontme returned with 
complaints that the Krugers had sent her 
after wood late at night Leontme had 
been hired out to the nch family in the 
neighborhood in order to gam enough 
money to start a stage career, so pretty 
did Frau Wolff consider her daughter 
Although the husband wanted to send 
the girl back immediately, Frau Wolff 
seized the opportunity to plan the steal 


mg of the wood which her rtbclhous 
daughter had refused to t irr\ 

Julius had just n turned wuh his ship 
wnght^s tools md cars fur ht inmufac 
tured boats and nn tin he i\ fc rrv as a 
kind ol front for his rt d profiss»on the 
illegal snaring of gime, from nhhits to 
deer Frau Wolff had just conipkftd the 
butchering of a stag prepantorv to the 
arrival of a boatman Wulkow who dealt 
m plundered goods If the older cl mgliter 
had delusions of grandeur the younger 
one, Udelheid, did not— she seemingly 
served as a verifier of invented facts 1 his 
happy family thrived bv tntkcrv, wit, 
and chance, right now thev had % supply 
of firewood and a stag ready lor nnrkt 
Wulkow seemed very rthictint to pay 
more than thirteen shillings for the mtat, 
but Frau Wolff, the real rindc ider in 
all their dealings, u inglcd seventeen 
The important thing, however wis the 
fact that Wulkow would he willing to 
pay sixty or seventy crowns for a good 
fur coat to relieve his rheumatism those 
cold days on the barge Frau Kruger, 
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coincidentally had just bought such a 
coat for her husband s Christmas present 
Their discussion was interrupted by the 
appearance of Motes and his wife, who 
by bribery obtained eggs and bread from 
Frau Wolff n return for an uneasy 
truce over several snares they had found 
Motes, having lost an eye in a hunting 
accident and consequently his ]ob as a 
ranger sometimes remedied his misfor 
tunes by mforming on poachers in the 
neighborhood 

After this brief stir Frau Wolff forti 
fied her husband with whiskey for the 
midnight wood loading session Their 
friend, the imbibing policeman on his 
nightly rounds wheedling drinks, inno 
cen^ly helped the Wolffs prepare for the 
task ahead Also, he was several days 
late in delivering a message that the 
honest washerwoman was to appear at 
Justice von Wehrhahn's house on the 
following morning 

In the justice's court, the next day, 
Kruger lodged a complaint that his wood 
had been stolen, but the justice was not 
at all interested in the dieft Having 
heard that Kruger's friend and boarder, 
a notorious liberal democrat and free 
thinker had said slanderous things about 
a certain official newly arrived, von 
Wehrhahn was certain that the official 
referred to was himself, and he was occu 
pied with rigging circumstantial evidence 
to press charges against young Doctor 
Fleischer, the free thinker and shrewd oh 
server When Kruger insisted, in spite 
of rebuffs, that his hired girl be sent 
back to him, Frau Wolff was brought 
dripping from the von Wehrhahn tubs 
to settle the dispute She announced her 
refusal to send her daughter back to a 
house where she was forced to carry wood 
in the middle of the night Half deaf 
Kruger, becoming angry, accused the 
justice of shoutmg and the court of in 
competency and he was nght in each 
case As Frau Wolff returned with in 
jured pride to her washing and Kruger 
stormed out, von Wehrhahn was left 
with Motes to give him reassurance 


Several da^s later a beiver coat was 
delivered to Wulkow for ninety nine 
crovms (the coat new had cost about 
a hundred) Frau Wolff counted her 
money carefully, claiming that the boat 
man had cheated her of one crown In 
spite of Julius' wishes to pay the final 
installment on their house, his wife in 
sisted on burying the money until things 
blew over Udelheid, the younger daugh 
ter busily building a fire of stolen wood 
was sent to study confirmation verses for 
the glad season at hand Doctor Fleischer 
and his litde boy, great favorites of the 
family, stopped by for a boat ride, a 
whimsical midwinter wish of the delicate 
child As Udelheid took them out, Kru 
ger arrived with lamentations and apolo 
gies His lamentations he emphasized 
by waving a stick of stolen wood, and 
denouncing the security system for the 
loss of both his wood and his beaver 
coat His apology was for the way he had 
treated Frau Wolff, given with a plea for 
Leontine's return at higher pay Frau 
Wolff assured him that jail was the place 
for scoundrelly thieves 

In an effort to dece ve the authorities, 
Frau Wolff mvented a fiction A waist- 
coat, a note, and a key, she said had 
been found by her daughter near the rail 
way station Her theory was that the 
thief left them behind while taking the 
beaver coat to Berlin But she seemed 
willing to believe that the thief was still 
in the vicinity, even more so when Wul 
kow appeared in the courtroom to regis 
ter the birth of a daughter So many peti 
tioners showed up at once that Justice 
von Wehrhahn could not get on with his 
plans to mdict Doctor Fleischer for slan 
der on the false testimony of Motes' 
landlady— a new landlady quite gullible 
and ignorant of Motes' habit of avoiding 
any kind of pajnnent whatsoever Doctor 
Fleischer however had Icnowledge of a 
beaver coat While out on the river he 
had seen a boatman— the unfortunate 
Wulkow, who could not get his boat free 
of the ice in time to get his wife to 
Berlin for the expected event— sitting on 
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deck m a new fur coat This evidence 
made no impression on von Wehrhahn, 
anyone could ovm a fur coat, he insisted, 
even a boatman Wulkow assured him 
that boatmen could easily afford such a 
coat and that he himself had one Kru- 
ger, not hearing all that was said, criti- 
cized the justice severely for not allowing 
the good washerwoman to present her 
daughter's evidence He also rebuked the 
magistrate for consorting with Motes, a 
man who never paid his bills, who in- 
formed on others, and who was even now 
ngging false evidence Doctor Fleischer 
presented documentary proof that Motes 
had extracted evidence from his land 
lady against himself All this the justice 
waved aside 

Wulkow finally succeeded m register- 
ing the birth of his daughter The in- 
criminating evidence agamst him was 
thrown out, von Wehrhahn say mg that 


he would have to search every house 
around— Frau Wolff suggested that he 
start at hers— if such fiimsy stories were 
to be believed Kruger stated that he 
would never rest until the coat was 
found, as well as his stolen wood Von 
Wehrhahn sent away Motes and his star 
witness Frau Wolff, true to her sense of 
honor, would say nothing good of Motes 
and nothing bad of Doctor Fleischer, 
even though the justice seemed more 
than willmg to hear with favor such 
mfonnation He admired her feelings 
but begged to differ with the honest lady, 
one whom everyone admired and with 
whom no one found fault To his pro 
nouncement that as sure as she was an 
honest woman, Doctor Fleischer was a 
thoroughly dangerous person, Frau Wolff 
said only that she did not know what to 
think 


THE BEGGARS^ BUSH 


Type of work Drama 

Authors John Fletcher (1579 1625) and Phihp Massinger (1583 1640) 

Type of flat Romantic comedy 
Time of flot The Renaissance 
Locale The Netherlands 
First presented c 1622 

Prtnctfal characters 

WoLFORT, the usurping Earl of Flanders 

Florrz, nghtful Earl of Flanders (known as Goswin, a merchant of 
Bruges) 

Gerraru Florez' father (disguised as Clause, King of the Beggars) 

Hubert, an honest Flemish nobleman 

Hbmpskirke a courtier of Wolfort s party 

Vanduiuce, Burgomaster of Bruges 

Jaculin (Minche), Gerrard's ^ughter 

Bertha, daughter of the Duke of Brabant but known as Gertrude, Van 
dunke s daughter 

CrtUque 

In Its combination of the romantic and 
the rustic, The Beggars' Bush is very 
much like As You Like It, although 
greatly inferior to it in other respects 
Many of the staples of Elizabethan ro 
mance are present nobihty m disguise, 
a villainous usurper, and a contrast be- 
tween the falsehood and stenhty Of the 


court on the one hand and the truth and 
beauty of the country on the other The 
pastoral element is particularly noticeable, 
for It IS m the forest that lovers are united, 
villains confounded, and men of true 
heart vindicated Althoilgh the romantic 
episodes are highly entertaining, the play 
draws its real strength from the characters 
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of the beggars, whose broad humor coun 
terbalances the more delicate and artificial 
atmosphere of romance 

The Story 

Claiming that his daughter had been 
stolen away by the Flemings, the Duke 
of Brabant launched against Flanders a 
bloody seven year campaign which even 
tually resulted in his defeat Wolfort, the 
leader of the Flemish armies, inflamed by 
his military success and his populanty 
with the soldiery, usurped the earldom of 
Flanders, causing the flight of the child 
Florez, the true earl, his widower father 
Gerrard, a commoner, his sister Jacuhn, 
who had been pledged to Lord Hubert, 
and several loyal noblemen As time 
passed, Wolfort ruthlessly crushed re 
sistance to his rule, and finally the entire 
earldom except the city of Bruges capit 
ulated to him Try as he might, however, 
Wolfort was unable to find Florez and 
the party of fugitives As long as the 
rightful heir lived, Wolfort^s tide re 
mamed insecure 

Although Hubert remained in Wol 
fords court, he could not forget Jacuhn, 
and at last he resolved to go again in 
search of her He was captured, however, 
and returned by the usurper's soldiers 
Wolfort received him honorably and, pre 
tending to be overcome with remorse for 
his crimes, asked Hubert to seek not only 
Jaculin but also Florez and Gerrard, to 
whom he would restore the earldom A1 
though he suspected Wolfords smcenty, 
Hubert left for Bruges, where the loyalists 
had been reported Hempskirke, one of 
Wolfords tools, accompamed Hubert on 
his mission 

In Bruges the merchants were agog 
over the success of one of their company, 
the handsome and liberal young Goswm 
Known throughout the city for his cour 
tesy, honesty, and open handedness, Gos 
win's credit had no bounds, and in love 
he was as fortunate as he was in business, 
being engaged to the lovely Gertrude, 
daughter of Burgomaster Wandunke 


Among the most devoted of Goswin's fol 
lowers was Clause, king of the beggars, 
who had been chosen for that eminence 
by Goswm The beggar king's subjects 
included Minche, a pretty beggar maid, 
and Higgen, Ferret, Pngg, Snap, and 
Ginks— good fellows all Hubert and 
Hempslarke, who were disguised, passed 
this group on the road near Bruges Both 
Clause and Minche looked somehow fa- 
mihar to Hubert, but when he attempted 
to inquire about them from the other beg 
gars he was met by stutters and stammers 
only Resolving to return later, he contin- 
ued on to the city, where he and Hemp- 
skirke were to be entertained by Van- 
dunke, even though the burgomaster had 
no love for Wolfort, their master 

Hempskirke, on his arrival, was out 
raged to learn that Gertrude, his niece 
and a gentlewoman, was being courted by 
Goswm, her social inferior He insulted 
the young merchant, who replied nobly 
and returned Hempslarke's blow by stnk 
mg the nobleman with his own sword As 
a result, Hempskirke challenged Goswm 
to combat Incapable of fair play, the 
nobleman hired several ruffians to be on 
hand when he met Goswm and to beat 
him Fortunately, Clause and the beggar« 
met the ruffians near Bruges and, while 
gulling them, learned of the plot, thus the 
beggar band seized Hempskirke and hi« 
henchmen when they betrayed Goswm 
Clause then learned that Goswm wa< 
despondent because he was in debt to the 
extent of one hundred thousand crowns 
the day of repayment was upon him 
and his merchant ships had not come m 
Clause told the unbeheving Goswm tha 
the beggars would furnish the monej 
from their treasury by the next day Onlj 
partly reassured, Goswm left the forest 
After his departure the beggars turner 
their attention to their pnsoner, Hemp 
skirke, and tormented him until he re 
vealed that Wolfort had instructed hm 
to kill Florez and Gerrard if they coul< 
be found and then to dispose of Hubert 
Deciding to keep Hempskirke a pnsonei 
Clause gave him into the care of Hubert 
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wto had joined the beggar band in the 
disguise of a huntsman 

In Bruges, Goswin grew so concerned 
over his impending rum that he almost 
oflFended Gertrude, to whom he would 
not reveal the cause of his worry When 
he pleaded with his fellow merchants for 
a further extension of credit, they, in 
strong contrast to their previous attitude 
of regard for him, mercilessly insisted 
upon the immediate repayment of his 
debts He was thoroughly disillusioned 
and in despair when the faithful Clause 
entered with two beggars carrying bags 
of gold Goswin paid his now fawning 
creditors and then gratefully promised 
Clause that he would grant freely one 
petition, which Clause reserved for the 
future 

Meanwhile, Hubert had been able to 
speak alone with Minche, the beggar 
maid Their conversation grew tender and 
Hubert, kissing her, had his previous 
suspicions confirmed She was m reality 
his lost Jacuhn She also recognized him, 
but would not abandon her disguise for 
fear of revealing the other members of 
the beggar band Hubert then formulated 
a plan to trap Wolfort Still pretending 
to be a simple huntsman, he allowed 
Hempskirke to persuade him to set the 
pnsoner free, and he agreed to lead Wol 
fort and his men to Florez and Gerrard 

During this time Goswm^s ships had 
returned, heavily laden with profitable 
merchandise Once more the most sue 
cessful young merchant m Bruges, he de 
aded to marrv Gertrude immediately 
When Clause heard this news, however, 
he unaccountably resolved that the wed 
ding must not take place Staying only 
long enough to allow Hubert to identify 
himself, to recogmze him as Gerrard, and 
to reveal his reason for releasing Hemp 
skirke, Gexrad, still disguised as the king 


of the beggars, burned to Bruges There 
he appeared just before the wedding and 
demanded, for reasons that he would not 
explain, that Goswin forsake his bride 
to-be and accompany him The young 
merchant pleaded pitifully, but Gerrard 
was firm Goswin had no recourse in 
honor but to grant the petition he had 
promised him 

Gertrude, thinking Goswin false to her, 
followed him into the forest and there 
fell into the hands of Flempskirke, Wol 
fort, and their men They were met by 
Hubert, still disguised, who convinced the 
usurper that the best way to capture the 
fugitives was to divide his force into five 
squadrons Just as Gerrard was informing 
Goswin that the supposed beggar king 
was in reality his father and that Goswin 
was Florez, the rightful earl, Wolfort's 
forces seized them, Jacuhn, and several 
noblemen disguised as beggars 

When Wolfort spoke to them in their 
true persons, Gertrude believed that her 
love for Goswin, who as Florez was high 
above her, was hopeless, but Wolfort re 
vealing a hitherto unsuspected villainy, 
identified Gertrude as Bertha, the missing 
heir of Brabant, stolen from her father 
and given by Hempskirke to the innocent 
Vandunke 

Hubert, m the meantime, had not be- 
trayed his old loyalties, he had arranged 
for the true beggars, Vandunke, and the 
loyal merchants of Bruges to overcome 
Wolfort's scattered troops As Wolfort 
was ordering the execution of his cap 
tives, Vandunke^s band arrived Florez 
was at once reunited with Bertha and 
Hubert with Jacuhn The only ones un 
happy at the outcome were the beggars 
Claiming that they could not stand the 
strain of making an honest living, they 
decided to go to England to practice their 
trade 


BENITO CERENO 

Type of work Short story 

Author Herman Melville (1319 1891) 

Type of flot Adventure romance 
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Ttme of 'plot 1799 

Locale The hwhor of St Mana, ofiE the coast of Chile T Peru 
First furnished 1856 

Pnncipal characters 

Amasa Delano an American sea captain 
Don Benito Cereno, a Spanish sea captain 
Babo, a Negro slave 


Critique 

Superficially, Benito Cereno, a long 
short story, is a tale of mysterious adven 
ture The story deals with mutiny and 
slavery elements of excitement on the 
high seas The climax is carefully built 
up, mysteriously guarded, so that, al- 
though hints are present, the reader 
senses a mystery he cannot explain 
throughout most of the story Beneath 
this tale of mysterious adventure, how- 
ever, Melville deals significantly with the 
horror and depravity of which man is ca 
pahle, a depravity caused by the institu 
tton of slavery In the story, Negro slaves 
mutiny on a Spanish vessel and commit 
all sorts of horrible atrocities m order to 
retain power Captain Amasa Delano, a 
good hearted, naive, high principled New 
Englander, wanders into this depravity 
He cannot fully perceive or understand 
It, if aware, he could not cope with it 
Yet, almost miraculously, his very mno 
cence allows him, at the crucial moment, 
to rescue the victimized Benito It is al- 
most as if his innocence, ironically, per 
mits him to conquer evil, though he him 
self is hardly aware of what he is domg 
The ironic aspects of the tale, m addition 
to the development of the characters and 
Melville's speculations on the incident, 
help to make this a magnificently con- 
trived parable of limited, rational, well 
ordered man struggling against the forces 
of evil in the social and natural universe 
and achieving at least a partial victory 

The Story 

Captain Amasa Delano, commander 
of an American sealer called Bachelors 
Delight, was anchored in the harbor of 
St Maria, on an island oflF the coast of 
southern Chile While there, he saw a 


ship apparently in distress and, thinking 
It earned a party of monks, he set out in 
a whaleboat to board the vessel and sup 
ply It with food and water When he came 
aboard, he found that the ship, the San 
Dominick, was a Spanish merchant ship 
carrymg slaves The crew was parched 
and moaning, the ship itself was filthy, 
the sails were rotten Most deplorable of 
all, the captain, the young Don Benito 
Cereno, seemed barely able to stand or to 
talk coherently Aloof, indifferent, the 
captam seemed ill both physically (he 
coughed constantly) and mentally The 
captain was constantly attended by Babo, 
his devoted Negro slave 

Delano sent the whaleboat back to his 
ship to get additional water, food, and 
extra sails for the San Dominick, while 
he himself remained aboard the desolate 
ship He tried to talk to Cereno, but the 
captam s fainting fits kept mterrupting 
the conversation The Spaniard seemed 
reserved and sour, in spite of Delano's 
attempts to assure the man that he was 
now out of danger Delano finally as 
sumed that Cereno was suffering from a 
severe mental disorder The captam did, 
with great difSculty and after frequent 
private talks with Babo, manage to ex 
plam that the San Dominick had been at 
sea for 190 days They had, Cereno ex 
plained, started out as a well manned and 
smart vessel sailing from Buenos Aires to 
Lima, but had encountered severe gales 
around Cape Horn, lost many ofl&cers and 
men, and then run into dreadful calms 
and the ravages of plagues and scurvy 
Most of the Spanish ofl&cers and all 
of die passengers, including the slave 
ovmer, Don Alexandro Aranda, had died 
of fever Delano, who knew that the 
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weather in recent months had not been 
as extreme as Cereno described it simply 
concluded that the Spanish officers had 
been incompetent and had not taken the 
proper precautions against disease Cer- 
eno kept repeating that only the devotion 
of his slave, Babo, had kept him alive 

Numerous other circumstances on the 
San Dommtcl began to make the inno- 
cent Delano more suspicious Although 
everything was in disorder and Cereno 
was obviously ill, he was dressed per- 
fectly in a clean uniform Six Negroes 
were sitting in the ngging holding hatch- 
ets although Cereno said they were only 
cleaning them Two Negroes w^ere beat- 
mg up a Spanish boy, but Cereno ex- 
plained that this deed was simply a form 
of sport The slaves were not in chains, 
Cereno claimed they were so docile they 
did not require chains This notion 
pleased the humane Delano, although it 
also surprised him 

E\ery two hours, as they awaited the 
expected wind and the arrival of Delano's 
whaleboat, a large Negro in chains was 
brought before Cereno, who would ask 
the Negro if he, the captain, could be 
forgiven The Negro would answer, 
'^No,” and be led away At one point 
Delano began to fear that Cereno and 
Babo were plotting against him, for they 
moved away from him and whispered to 
gether Cereno then asked Delano about 
his ship, requesting the number of men 
and the strength of arms aboard the 
Bachelors Delight Delano thought they 
might be pirates 

Nevertheless, Delano joined Cereno 
and Babo in Cereno's cabin for dinner 
Throughout the meal Delano alternately 
gained and lost confidence in Cereno's 
story He tried, while discussing means 
of getting Cereno new sails, to get Babo 
to leave the room, but the man and the 
master were apparently inseparable After 
dmner Babo, while shaving his master, 
cut his cheek slightly despite the warn 
ing that had been given Babo left the 
room for a second and returned with his 
own cheek cut m a cunous imitation of 


his master's Delano thought this episode 
curious and sinister, but he finally decided 
that the man was so devoted to Cereno 
that he had punished himself for mad 
vertently cutting his master 

At last Delano's whaleboat returned 
with more supplies Delano about to 
leave the San Dom nicl , promised to re 
turn with new sails ffie next day When 
he invited Cereno to his own boat, he was 
surprised at the captain's curt refusal and 
his failure to escort the v isitor to the rail 
Delano was offended at the Spaniard's ip 
parent lack of gratitude As the whale 
boat was about to leave Cereno appeared 
suddenly at the rail He expressed his 
gratitude profusely and then hastily, 
jumped in o the whaleboat At first Del 
ano thought that Ceicno was about to 
kill him then he siw Babo at the rail 
brandishing a knife In a flash he real 
ized that Babo and the other sines had 
been holding Cereno a ciptne Delano 
took Cereno back to the Bachelors De 
light Later they pursued the fleeing 
slaves The slaves, having no guns were 
easily captured by the Amencm ship 
and brought hack to shore 

Cereno later explained that the slaxes 
having mutinied shortly after the ship 
set out had committed horrible atrocities 
and killed most of the Spaniards They 
had murdered the mate, Raneds for a 
tnflmg offense and had committed atroci 
ties on the dead body of Don Alexandro 
Aranda, whose skeleton they placed on 
the masthead 

On his arrival m Lima, Don Benito 
Cereno submitted a long testimony, rc 
counting all dae cruelties the slaves had 
committed Babo was tried and hanged 
Cereno felt enormously grateful to Del 
ano, recalling the strange innocence that 
had somehow kept the slaves from harm 
mg him, when they had the chance, 
aboard the San Dominick 

Don Benito Cereno planned to enter 
a monastery, however, broken in body 
and spirit, he died three months after he 
completed his testimony 
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BERENICE 


Tyfeofwoik Drama 

Author Jean Baptiste Racine (1639 1699) 

Type of f lot Tragedy 
Ttme of plot First century 
Locale Rome 
Ftrst presented 1670 

Principal characters 

Titus, Emperor of Rome 
Berenice Queen of Palestine 
Antiochus, King of Comagene 
Paulin Titus’ confidant 
Arsace, Antiochus’ friend and confidant 
Phenice, Berenice’s confidante 


Critique 

The elements of interest m Berenice 
are three fold historical political, and 
sentimental Racme has taken liherties 
with history In reality, Titus and Bere 
nice were dra\ n together by ambition, 
and Antiochus never king of Comagene, 
was neither a fnend to Titus, who 
scorned his presumption, nor in love with 
Berenice Rather the historical element 
provides a brilliant background, master 
fully suggested by Racine’s poetry On 
the political level, Titus represents the 
ideal sovereign, according to Racine and 
most of his contemporaries Having the 
highest conception of his duty and his 
dignity and being both guardian and 
victim of Roman law, he sacrifices his 
love for It The interest supplied by 
Berenice is mostly sentimental, but she 
IS considered one of Racine’s most con 
vincmg feminine characters Titus, a 
model for all sovereigns, is a tender lover 
who suffers from the wrong he must do 
to himself and to his love Antiochus, 
who receives confidences from both lov 
ers, suffers to see Berenice unhappv over 
a man who is both his rival and his 
friend He dnfts from the greatest hope 
to the utmost despair The play seems 
to have inaugurated a new dramatic ap 
proach corresponding to a new sensibility 
It contains some of Racine’s most beau 
tiful love verses 


The Story 

The period of official mourning for the 
Emperor Vespasian had ended His son 
Titus was to succeed to the throne, and 
the rumor was that he would marry Ber6 
nice, the Queen of Palestine, with whom 
he had long been in love Antiochus, the 
war companion of Titus and a close 
fnend, was also Berenice’s faithful 
friend Although he had been in love 
with her for five years, she had nevei 
responded to his feeling 
Antiochus, who had hoped that Titus 
would not marry Berenice, went to see 
her for the last time before he left Rome 
He gave orders to his confidant Arsace 
to prepare everything for his departure 
Arsace was surprised that Antiochus 
should be prepanng to leave when Titus 
was rising to great honor and would, in 
all probability, want his friend close by 
Berenice, confident that the rumor of 
her marnage with Titus was true, was 
expecting a confirmation at any moment 
When Antiochus appeared to bid her 
farewell, she cruelly reproached him for 
declanng his love at that time She de 
dared that she had enjoyed his friend- 
ship and was depending on him to stay 
as a dear witness to her happiness 

Titus, aware that his love for Berenice 
was a cause of concern to the Roman 
Empire, asked Paulin, a faithful confi 
dant, his opinion of the emperor’s suit 
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Paulin said frankly that the court would 
approve anything Titus might do, but 
that the Roman people would never be 
willing to have Berenice as their empress 
Although Titus realized this fact only too 
well, he tried desperately to cling to his 
hope that somehow he could make her his 
wife without arousing public indignation 
and protest Meanwhile, he sent for An 
tiochus and ashed him to take Berenice 
back to her own country 

When Berenice arrived full of love 
and joy and believing that she would 
soon marry Titus, the emperor, unable to 
tell her the truth, blamed his father's 
death for the restnctions imposed upon 
him She misunderstood him, however, 
and with all her passion reaffirmed her 
love, saying that he could never miss his 
father as she would miss him if he did 
not love her Overwhelmed, Titus found 
It impossible to tell her that he could 
not make her his empress 

Left alone with Phenice, Berenice 
showed some concern over Titus' actions 
and speech Then, remembering that 
Titus was to see An tiochus, she imagined 
that he was jealous of Antiochus and 
therefore really in love with her, and 
that soon everything would be all right 
When Antiochus arrived, Titus asked 
him to talk to Berenice m his place, as a 
friend, and to assure her that Titus was 
sacrificing their love only out of the 
demands of duty Left alone with Arsace, 
Antiochus did not know whether to re 
joice for himself or grieve for his friend 
Although his heart was filled with re 
newed hope, he did not want to be the 
one to tell B6r6nice of Titus' decision 
But in spite of hi$ reluctance Berenice 
persuaded him to reveal what Titus had 
told him On hearing his story she re- 


fused to believe him and said that she 
herself would see Titus In a painful 
interview she declared that she would 
kill herself Paulin had a hard time to 
keep Titus from following her when 
she left Antiochus alarmed, came to beg 
Titus to save her life 

Titus met with the representatives of 
the Senate Meanwhile, he asked Anti 
ochus to reassure Berenice of his love 
Arsace came looking for Antiochus with 
the news that B6r^nice, about to leave 
Rome, had written a letter to Titus An 
tiochus announced that he was going to 
commit suicide, and left Berenice com 
ing out of her apartment, met Titus and 
told him she was leaving immediately 
When Titus declared that he loved her 
now more than ever, she pleaded with 
him to show mercy and love her less 
when he ordered her to leave He found 
the letter, which announced her decision 
to die since she could not stay with him 
Saying that he could not let her go, he 
called for Antiochus When Berenice 
collapsed, Titus, m despair, assured her 
that he loved her to such a degree that 
he would be willing to gwe up the em- 
pire for her sake, even though he knew 
that she would he ashamed of him if he 
were to do so If she would not promise 
to stay alive, he declared, he would kill 
himself When Antiochus arrived, Titus 
told him to be a witness of ho\v weak 
love had made his friend Antiochus re- 
plied that he had always loved Btrcnice 
and that he had been preparing to com 
mit suicide when Titus called him back 
Moved by so much grief on all sides, 
Berenice accepted Titus' decision Leav- 
ing, she asked Antiochus to pattern his 
decision on theirs Thus the three went 
different ways 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 

Type of work Novel 

Author Virginia Woolf (1882 1941) 

Type of plot Symbolic allegory 
Ttme of fht June, 1939 


between ME ACTS by Virginia Woolf By pcnmasion of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace ^ Co , Inc 
Copyright, 1941 by Harcourt, Brace & Co Inc 
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Locale England 
First 'published 1941 

Principal characters 

Bahtholomew Oliver, the owner of Pointz Hall 

Giles, his son 

Isa, his daughter in law 

Mrs Lucy S within, his widowed sister 

Mrs Manpesa, and 

William Dodge guests at the pageant 

Miss La Trobe wnter and director of the pageants 


Critique 

Betueen the Acts, Virginia Woolfs 
last novel is a work filled with cryptic 
and portentous symbols Written dunng 
the early years of World War II, it pre 
sents with poetic and fragmentary vision 
an outline of stark human drama against 
the \ast backdrop of history In Mrs 
Woolfs handling of background there is 
always an awareness of the primitive or 
historical past, conveyed in images of the 
flint airowheid, the Roman road, the 
manor house which is the scene of the 
novel England rather than time gives 
the novel its underl}mg theme But the 
pageant which presents a picture of Eng 
lish history from the Middle Ages to the 
present is only an interlude between the 
acts The true drama is found in the lives 
of the trivial, selfish, stupid, frustrated, 
idealistic people who watch the pageant 
and m the end are brought face to face 
with themselves, actors in an older drama 
than Miss La Trobe's pictures out of the 
past or the threat of the war to come in 
the planes droning overhead The novel 
represents Mrs Woolfs final affirmation 
of the artistes vision, the ability to dis 
tinguish between the false and the true, 
and to catch a glimpse of truth m the 
mirror of reality 

The Story 

Pomtz Hall was not one of the great 
English houses mentioned in the guide 
books, but It was old and comfortable 
and pleasantly situated in a tree fringed 
meadow The house was older than the 
name of its owners m the county Al 
(hough they had hung the portrait of an 


ancestress in brocade and pearls beside 
the staircase and kept under glass a 
watch that had stopped a bullet at Water 
loo, the Olivers had lived only a little 
more than a century in a district where 
the names of the villagers went back to 
Domesday Book The countryside still 
showed traces of the ancient Britons the 
Roman road, the Elizabethan manor 
house, the marks of the plow on a hill 
sown in wheat dunng Napoleon's time 

The owner of the house was Bartholo 
mew Oliver, retired from the Indian Civil 
Service With him lived his son Giles, his 
daughter m law Isa, two small grandchil 
dren, and his widowed sister, Mrs Lucy 
Swithin Bartholomew, a disgruntled old 
man who lived more and more m the 
past, was constantly snubbing his sister 
as he had done when they were children 
Mrs Swuthin was a woman of careless 
diess, good manners, quiet faith, and 
great intelligence Her favorite book was 
an Outline of History, she dreamed of a 
time when Piccadilly was a rhododen 
dron forest in which the mastodon 
roamed Giles Oliver was a London stock 
broker who had wanted to be a farmer 
until circumstances decided otherwise A 
misunderstanding had lately developed 
between him and his wife Isa, who wrote 
poetry in secret, suspected that Giles had 
been unfaithful and fancied herself m 
love with Rupert Haines, a married gen 
tleman farmer of the neighborhood Isa 
thought that Mrs Haines had the eyes of 
a gobbling goose 

On a June morning m 1939,**Pointz 
Hall awoke Mrs Swithm, amused by 
the birds, read agam in die Outline of 
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History until the maid brought her tea 
She wondered if the afternoon would he 
rainy or fine, for this was the day of the 
pageant to raise funds for installing elec- 
tric lights in the village church Later she 
went to early service Old Bartholomew 
walked with his Afghan hound on the 
terrace where his grandson George was 
bent over a cluster of flowers When the 
old man folded his newspaper into a cone 
to cover his nose and jumped suddenly 
at the boy, George began to cry Barthol 
omew grumbled that his grandson was a 
crybaby and went back to his paper 
From her window Isa looked out at her 
son and the baby, Caro, m her perambu 
lator that a nurse was pushing Then she 
went off to order the fish for lunch She 
read in Bartholomew's discarded news 
paper the story of an attempted assault 
on a girl in the barracks at Whitehall 
Returning from church, Mrs Swithin 
tacked another placard on the bam 
where the pageant would be given if 
the day turned out rainy, regardless of 
the weather, tea would also be served 
there dunng the intermission Mocked 
agam by her brother, she went off to 
make sandwiches for the young men and 
women who were decoratmg the bam 
Giles was expected back from London 
in time for the pageant The family had 
just decided not to wait lunch for him 
when Mrs Manresa and a young man 
named William Dodge arrived unexpect- 
edly and uninvited They had intended, 
Mrs Manresa explained, to picnic m the 
country, but when she saw the Olivers' 
name on the signpost she had suddenly 
decided to visit her old friends Mrs 
Manresa, loud, cheerful, vulgar, was a 
woman of uncertain background marned 
to a wealthy Jew William Dodge, she 
said, was an artist He was, he declared, 
a clerk Giles, arrivmg in fhe middle of 
lunch and finding Mrs Manresa's showy 
car at the door, was furious, he and Mrs 
Manresa had been carrying on an affair 
After kjich, on the terrace, he sat hating 
Wdliam Podge Finally Mrs Swithin 
|0(|s: pity on die young man's discomfort 


and took him off to see her brother s col 
lection of pictures William wanted to 
tell her that he was married but his child 
was not his child, that he was a per\ert, 
that her kmdness had healed his wretch 
cd da) but he could not speak 

The guests, arruing for the pageant 
began to fill the chairs set on the hi^n, 
for the afternoon was sunny and clear 
Behind the thick bushes that served as 
a dressing room Miss La Trobe, the au 
thor and director of the pageant, w is giv 
mg the last instructions to her cast She 
was something of a mystery m the vil 
lage, for no one knew where she came 
from There were mmors that she had 
kept a tei shop, that she had been an 
actress Abrupt, restless, she wall ed 
about the fields, used strong language, 
and drank too much at the local pub She 
was a frustrated artist Now she wis won 
denng if her audience would realise that 
m her pageant she had tried to give unity 
to English history, to give something of 
herself as well 

The pageant began The first scene 
showed the age of Chiucer, with pilgrims 
on their way to Canterbury Eliza Clark 
who sold tobacco m the village, appeared 
in another scene as Queen Elizabeth Al- 
bert, the village idiot, played her court 
fool The audience hoped he would not 
do anything dreadful In a play per- 
formed before Gloriana, Mrs Otter of 
the End House played the old crone who 
had saved the true prince, the supposed 
beggar who fell in love with the duke's 
daughter Then Miss La Trobe s vision 
of the Elizabethan age ended and it was 
time for tea dunng the intermission 

Mrs Manresa applauded, she had 
seen herself as Queen Ehz'ibeth and 
Giles as the hero Giles glowered Walk- 
ing toward the barn, he came on a coiled 
snake swallowing a toad, and he stamped 
on them until his tennis shoes were splat- 
tered with blood Isa tried to catch a 
ghmpse of Rupert Haines Failing, she 
offered to show William Dodge the 
greenhouses They discovered that they 
could talk frankly, like two strangers 
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drawn together by unhappiness and un 
derstanding 

The pageant began again This tune 
the scene showed the Age of Reason 
Once more Miss La Trobe had wntten a 
play within a play the characters had 
names like Lad> Harpy Harraden, Sir 
Spaniel Lilyliver, Florinda, Valentine, 
and Sir Smirking Peace be with you all, 
a clerg}unan After another brief interval, 
the cast reassembled for a scene from the 
Victorian Age Mr Budge, the publican, 
was made up as a policeman Albert was 
in the hindquarters of a donkey while 
the rest of the cast pretended to be on a 
picnic in 1860 Then Mr Budge an 
nounced that the time had come to pack 
and be gone When Isa asked Mrs 
S within what the Victorians were like, 
the old woman said that they had been 
like Isa William Dodge, and herself, 
only dressed differently 

The terrace stage had been left bare 
Suddenly the cast came running from be 
hind the bushes, each holding up a mirror 
of some kind m which the men and 
women in the audience saw themselves 
reflected in self conscious poses The time 


was the present of June, 1939 Swallows 
were sweeping homeward m the late light 
Above them twelve airplanes flying m 
formation cut across the sky, drowning 
out all other sounds The pageant was 
over, the audience dispersed Mrs Man- 
resa and William Dodge drove away in 
her car Miss La Trobe went on to the 
mn There she drank and saw a vision 
and tned to find words in which to ex 
press It— to make people see once more, as 
she had tried to do that afternoon 

Darkness fell across the village and 
the fields At Pointz Hall the visitors had 
gone and the family was alone Bartholo 
mew read the evening paper and drowsed 
in his chair Mrs Swithin took up her 
Outline of History and turned the pages 
while she thought of mastodons and pre 
histone birds At last she and her brother 
went off to bed 

Now the true drama of the day was 
about to begin, ancient as the hills, se 
cret and primitive as the black night out- 
side Giles and Isa would quarrel, em- 
brace, and sleep The curtain rose on 
another scene m the long human drama 
of enmity, love, and peace 


BEVIS OF HAMPTON 


Type of work Poem 

Author Unknown 

Type of fht Chivalnc romance 

Time of flot c Tenth century 

Locale England, the Holy Land, Western Europe 

First transcribed c 1200 1250 

Pnnetfal characters 

Bevis, a knight, heir to the estate of Hampton 

JosYAN, a Saracen princess 

Sir Murdour, the usurper of Hampton 

Ascapard, a giant 

Saber a knight Bevis' uncle 

Ermyt^t a Saracen king, Josyans father 

Inor, and 

Bradmonx), Saracen kings 


Critique 

This Middle English romance, also 
sometimes spelled *'Beves,^^ comes to us 
in many versions, including several from 
France, Scandinavia, and Italy The man- 


uscripts in English contain a wealth of 
inadent, much of which parallels that 
found in the native romances of France 
and other areas, however, Bevis of Hamf 
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ton IS of special importance because it 
also contains typically English elements 
and thus serves as a fine example of the 
transition from the rude Anglo Saxon 
tales to the more refined French ro- 
mances that prevailed after 1066 This 
quality of the poem may be seen by the 
later additions of much foreign matenal 
to a typically English celebration of a 
local hero Although early romances are 
seldom found to have great unity of plot, 
Bevis of Hampton probably violates this 
principle as much as such a form could 
As a metrical romance, Bevis of Hamp 
ton IS not a success, but it is histoncally 
significant and contains that most com 
mon charm of early tales the exuberant 
force of great events told in a fast mov 
mg, sometimes even humorous, fashion 

The Story 

The bold spirit of Bevis was first dis 
played when he was only seven years old 
His father had been treacherously mur 
dered, and now his mother and the as 
sassin were engaged in shameless revelry 
Bursting into the castle hall, Bevis cudg 
eled his mother^s paramour, Sir Mur 
dour, into senselessness The mother, 
fearing future outbursts, sold him into 
slavery 

But honor, not slavery, awaited the 
courageous youth Taken by slave mer 
chants from England to a Saracen court, 
Bevis so impressed the king, Erm5m, that 
the monarch made the youth a chamber 
lam 

After holding this position for eight 
uneventful years, Bevis began a series of 
remarkable exploits The first was his 
single handed slaughter of sixty Saracen 
warriors who made the error of dendmg 
his Chnstianity Next, he attacked and 
killed a man eatmg boar and, to retain 
his trophy, beat out the brams of twelve 
keepers of the forest These successes of 
the fifteen year old boy led Ermyn to 
place him in charge of a small troop that 
was to defend the kingdom against the 
aggression of Bradmond, a nval kmg 
Bevis. pstride his incomparable horse 
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Arundel and wielding his good sword 
Morglay, laid waste to the enemy forces 
To his later misfortune, how^ever, he 
spared Bradmond s life 

Bevis’ valor had not escaped the atten 
tion of Josyan, the king’s daughter In 
fact, this fair young girl became so en 
amored of him that she agreed to rc 
nounce her religion and become a Chris 
tian if he would marry her Hitherto 
reluctant, Be\is, under this condition, 
consented But when news of his daugh 
ter’s apostasy reached Ermvn the in 
censed kmg determined to get nd of her 
corrupter To accomplish this task, he 
sent Bevis unarmed to the court of Brad 
mond with a sealed letter requesting the 
bearer s execution Only after a consider 
able number of men were slam w^as 
Bevis subdued and thrown into a dun 
geon 

For seven long years Bevis remained 
m the dungeon, and during that time 
he grew m Christian virtue At last di 
vine intercession, as a reward for his 
piety, plus his own initiative (he killed 
two jailers and a do-icn grooms) enabled 
him to end his impnsonmcnt Immedi 
ately, he headed for Jerusalem to confess 
his sms and give thanks to God killing 
a sturdy knight and a thirty foot gi mt on 
the way, he reached the Floly City and 
there received absolution, accompanied 
by an injunction never to marry a woman 
who was not a virgin 

Then, in order to he reunited with 
Josyan, he started tow’-ard Ermony, but 
on the way he learned that the maid 
dunng his imprisonment, had married 
King Inor of Mounbraunt To have one 
last look at his beloved, he dressed him 
self as a palmer and went to Moun 
hraunt There Josyan, discovering liis 
true identity, implored him to tike her 
away He at first refused, but when she 
revealed that, though seven years mar 
ned, she had by magic avoided deflora 
tion, he relented 

After they bad escaped from the city 
by tnckery, Bevis turned his thoughts 
toward returning to England and aveng 



mg his father's death Several years be 
fore he had learned that Saber, his uncle, 
was waging war against Sir Murdour 
and needed his nephew's help to gam the 
victory Imprisonment, however, had de 
tamed Bevis, and he was to encounter 
other obstacles before he again saw Eng 
land 

Killing two lions with one blow and 
subduing a thirty foot giant, Ascapard, 
who then became his page, the indomi 
table Bevis, accompanied by his mistress, 
made his way to the coast In a ship 
taken from the Saracens, they set sail 
for Germany In Cologne, Josyan was at 
last baptized And it was near this city 
that Bevis had the most perilous adven 
ture of his life A burning dragon was 
his opponent on this occasion Only after 
suffering a broken rib, being knocked 
unconscious, and falling into a miracu 
lous well was Bevis able to defeat his 
enemy 

Leaving Ascapard to protect Josyan 
and taking with him a hundred men, 
Bevis finally sailed to England Posing as 
a French knight, he tricked Sir Murdour, 
who was now his stepfather, into pro 
viding him with arms and horses These 
supplies he then earned to his uncle and 
they prepared to make war on Sir Mur 
dour 

Back in Cologne, meanwhile, Josyan 
was m trouble, for a German earl had 
conceived a great lust for her After 
tnekmg the giant into leavmg, he fancied 
that she was at his mercy But the re- 
sourceful Josyan msisted that he marry 
her, then on the weddmg night she 
calmly made a slip loiot in her girdle, 
strangled the unsuspecting German, and 
hung the corpse over a beam The next 
day, when the deed was exposed, the 
unrepentmg widow was sentenced to be 
burned, but before the sentence could 
be carried out, Ascapard and Bevis ar 
rived, rescued her from the stake, and 
killed all who opposed them 

Taking Josyan and Ascapard with him 
this time, Bevis returned to England to 
pursue his war against Sir Murdour Al- 


diough Sir Murdour had a large army 
from Germany and another from Scot 
land, Bevis, assisted by Ascapard, Saber, 
and a moderate number of loiights, won 
the battle Sir Murdour was thrown hy 
the victors into a caldron filled with 
boilmg pitch and molten lead, Bevis' 
mother, on hearing the news, threw her- 
self from a lofty tower 

Bevis now had avenged his father's 
death and regained his hentage To com- 
plete his happiness, he mamed Josyan 
But he was not destined to settle down 
in peace In London, where he had gone 
to receive mvestiture, an event occurred 
that led him into further adventures 
after the son of King Edgar tned to steal 
Bevis' horse and had his brains knocked 
out hy the animal s sudden kick Because 
Kmg Edgar was inconsolable over the 
loss of his son and intent on revenge, 
Bevis proposed, in expiation of the enme, 
to settle his land on Saber and to banish 
himself and his horse from England 
Ascapard, after pondering this change 
in his master's fortunes, decided to betray 
him Hastening to Mounhraunt, he made 
an agreement with King Inor to brmg 
back Josyan When the giant discovered 
her m a forest hut, she had just given 
birth to twin boys Leavmg the babies, he 
seized Josyan and started for Moun- 
braunt Bevis, retummg to the hut, took 
up the children and began searching for 
Josyan Amvmg at a large town, he de- 
cided to stay there and await news of his 
wife While waiting, he entered a touma 
ment and overcame all adversanes The 
prize was the hand in mamage of a young 
lady, daughter and heiress of a duke 
Bevis agreed to wed her after seven years, 
if Josyan had not by then appeared 
Saber, meanwhile, had learned, through 
a dream, of Josyan's plight Accompa- 
nied by twelve knights, he overtook the 
giant on the road to Mounhraunt, killed 
him, and freed Josyan Then began a 
long search for Bevis 
After nearly seven years of wandenng, 
they came to the town where Bevis was 
residmg, and Josyan was reunited with 
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her husband and children Presently had been taken b^ King Edaar Hurr\mg 
news arrived that Josyan's father was m to the assistance of Saber Bc\ is ind his 

trouble King Inor was attacking his king two sons led an utack on the city of 

dom Bevis went to his rescue, defeated London in which sixty d ousind men 

King Inor, and reached a reconciliation \ ere killed To end the slaughter, Edgar 

with his father m law When Ermyn died agreed that his only duightcr should 

a short time later, Be\is’ son Guv became marry Mile son of Be\js 

King of Ermony A second empire came Guy, Bevis' other son resumed his rule 
to the family soon after in another fight of Ermony, and Bcvis and Jos\an re 
with King Inor Bevis killed him and be turned to Mounbraunt There Jos 3 .an 
came the ruler of Mounbraunt To both stricken hv a mortal disease, died m her 

these countries, Bevis by the method of husband's arms A few mmu es hter the 

rewarding converts and butchering recal peace of death descended also on tint 
citrants, brought Clinsnamty incomparable 1 night, Sir Bc\is of Hai ip 

Again he was not destined to rule in ton 
peace News came diat his uncle's lands 

BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL 

Type of xvorh Philosophical treatise 

Author Fnedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844 1900) 

ftrst published 1886 

In Thus Spake Zayathustra (1883 The rulers naturally rc<'nrd the terms 

1884) Fnednch Nietzsche proclaimed m good" and ‘bad as snomnious with 
parable and pseudo prophetical cries the ‘ noble ' and ‘ despicable 1 hc\ apply 

philosophy of the Supeiman the being moral \alues to men, \cnenting the ins 
who would transcend man m his will to tocrat but those who arc ruled the sub 
powder, going beyond conventional moral servient class, apply moiil \ ilucs pri 
ity and making his own law Beyond manly to acts, grounding the \ ilue of an 

Good and Evd carries forward, in a some act in its utility, its sen ice to them For 

what more temperate style, the same basic the noble man pnde and strength ne vir 

ideas, but with particular attention to tues, for the “slaves patience, sell sacri 
values and morality The central thesis of fice, meekness, and humihtv are v irtues 
the book is that the proud, creative in The aristocrat scorns utility, cowardice, 

dividual goes beyond good and evil m self abasement, and the telling of lies, as 

action, thought, and creation a member of the ruling class he must seek 

Ordinary men are fearful, obedient, the opposite moral qualities According 

and slave like The true anstocrat of the to Nietzsche 

spmt, the noble man, is neither slave nor noble type of man regards hm 

atizen, he is the lawmaker, the one who ^ deterJniner of values, he does 

determines by his acts and decisions what not require to be approved of he passes 
is nght or wrong, good or bad He is the judgment 'What is m]unous to 

what the novelist Dostoevski in Crime me is injunous in itself he knows 

and Punishment calls the “extraordinary ' that it is he himself only who confers 
man honour on things, he is a creator of 

To sharpen his image of the noble honours whatever he rtcog 

man Nietzsche desenbes two pnmarv mzes in himself such moiahty is self 
types of morality master morality and cation 

slave morality Moral values are deter- Those who are ruled, the slaves, con 
mined either by the rulers or tte ruled struct a morality which will make their 
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suffering bearable They are pessimistic 
m their morality and come to regard the 
good man as the **safe” man, one who 
IS ^*good natured, easily deceived, perhaps 
a little stupid, un honhomme ** 

Nietzsche concludes that in slave 
morality ''language shows a tendency to 
approximate the significations of the 
words 'good' and 'stupid'" Perhaps be 
cause Nietzsche regarded love considered 
"«s a fasston* as of noble origin, he 
maintained in the chapter titled "Apo 
phthegms and Interludes" that "What is 
done out of love always takes place be 
yond good and evil " 

A proper interpretation of Nietzsche's 
work is possible only if one remembers 
that Nietzsche is not talking about actual 
political rulers and the ruled, although 
even in this particular case something of 
his general thesis applies He is speaking 
instead of those who have the power and 
will to be a law to themselves, to pass 
their own moral judgments according to 
their inclinations, and of those who do 
not the former are the masters, the lat 
ter, the sh\es A revealing statement of 
the philosophical perspective from which 
this view becomes possible is the apo 
phthegm, 'There is no such thing as 
moral phenomena, but only a moral in 
terpretation of phenomena " 

Nietzsche must be given credit for 
having anticipated to a considerable ex 
tent many of the prevailing tendencies 
m twentieth century philosophy He is 
sophisticated about language, he under 
stands the persuasive function of philos 
ophy, and he is unrelenting in his nat 
uralistic and relativistic interpretation of 
man's \alues and moralities If he errs 
at all in his philosophic objectivity, it is 
in endorsing the way of power as if, in 
some absolute sense, that is the way, the 
only right way This flaw in Nietzsche's 
disdain of dogmatism, this capitulation 
to dogmatism in his own case, is one 
cause of the ironic character of his book 
Another weakness m the author which 
makes something of a mockery out of 
his veneration of the Superman is his 


fear of failure and rejection The fear is 
so strong that it comes to the surface of 
certain passages despite what must have 
been the author's desire to keep it hidden 
Certainly he would not have appreciated 
the irony of having others discover that 
he himself is the slave he so much de 
spises* For example, in the last few pages 
of the book Nietzsche writes that "Every 
deep thinker is more afraid of being un 
derstood than of being misunderstood " 
A little later, in describing the philoso 
pher, he writes 'A philosopher alas, a 
being who often runs away from himself, 
IS often afraid of himself " He ends 
the book with a passage which begins, 
"Alas’ what are you, after all, my written 
and painted thoughts’" and ends, " 
but nobody will divine how ye 
looked in your morning, you sudden 
sparks and marvels of my solitude you, 
my old, beloved— thoughts’ ' A1 
though in context such passages seem to 
be part of Nietzsche's pose of superiority. 
It IS interesting that out of context they 
take on another, revealing meaning 
Nietzsche begins his book with a chap 
ter on the "Prejudices of Philosophers" 
He claims that philosophers pretend to 
doubt everything, but in the exposition 
of their views they reveal the prejudices 
they mean to communicate Philosophers 
of the past have tned to derive human 
values from some outside source, the re 
suit has been that what they reveal is 
nothing more than their own dogmatic 
"frog perspective " Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, pndes himself on being one 
of the "new" philosophers, one who sug 
gests that the traditional values may be 
intimately related to their evil opposites 
Nietzsche chides traditional philos 
ophers for scurrying after truth as if she 
were a woman He argues that false 
opinions are often better than true ones, 
that the only test of an opinion is not 
whether it is true or false but whether 
It is "life furthering, life preserving, spe 
cies preserving, perhaps species rearing " 
This is the point at which his own dog 
matism shows itself m making "species 
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rearing*^ the cnterion of a worthy idea 
he shows his own prejudice in favor of 
the map of power He is unabashed in 
his preference and argues that the rec 
ognition of the value of untruth impugns 
the traditional ideas of value and places 
his philosophy beyond good and evil 
Nietzsche, declanng himself one who 
wishes to bnng about a transvaluation of 
all values, argues that there is no more 
efFective way than to begin by supposing 
that conventional morality is a sign of 
slavery and weakness The free man, the 
man strong enough to be independent, 
sees through the pretenses of philosophers 
and moralists, he laughs, and creates a 
new world 

According to Nietzsche himself, there 
is danger in his philosophy In fact, he 
takes pride in that danger He identifies 
himself with the ^^philosophers of the dan 
gerous ‘Perhaps* * —that is, with philos 
ophers who insist that “perhaps** every 
one else is mistaken He offers certain 
“tests** that one can use to determine 
whether he is ready for independence 
and command, and he says that one 
should not avoid these tests, ‘although 
they constitute perhaps the most dan 
gerous game one can play ** He chooses 
a dangerous name for the new philoso 
phers “tempters** 

Speaking for the “philosophers of the 
future,** the “opposite ones** Nietzsche 
writes “ we believe that severity, 
violence, slavery, danger in the street and 
m the heart, secrecy, stoicism, tempter*s 
art and deviltry of every kind,— that 
everything wicked, terrible, tyrannical, 
predatory, and serpentine in man, serves 
as well for the elevation of the human 
speaes as its opposite ** 

Considered coolly, what is this danger 
and deviltry of which Nietzsche is so 
fond? It IS nothing more than the possi 
bihty of new lines of development fox the 
human spirit The danger and the dev 


iltry are such only m relation to the rule 
bound spirits of com entional men 
Nietzsche is philosopher enough to know 
that the human being is too complex an 
organism ever to have been confined or 
exhausted by ways of life already tried 
and endorsed He calls attention to the 
value of revolt by playing the de\il or 
tempter The ‘most dangerous game,** or 
the “big hunt,** is man's free search for 
new ways of being m so far as he has the 
power The hunting domain is extensive 
It IS the entire range of man's experiences, 
both actual and possible And there is no 
need or use in taking “hundreds of hunt 
mg assistants," Nietzsche tells us, for 
each man must search alone each man 
must do everything himself in order to 
learn anything 

Nietzsche's objection to Chnstianitv is 
that It has been a major force m limiting 
man by imposing on him i static morality 
Since Nietzsche thinks of man s most im 
portant creative function as the creation 
of a new self, since he would urnc each 
man, as artist, to use hiinseif as i ntenai 
and fashion a new man, even a superman 
he rejects as life defeating any fo^cc that 
works against such a creatuc function 
He argues that men wath neither the 
strength nor the intelligence to recognize 
the differences among men, to distinguish 
the nobles from the slaves, have fashioned 
Chnstiamty with the result that mm has 
become nothing more than “a gregarious 
animal, something obliging, sicklv, me 
diocre ** 

Whether one agrees with Nietzsche m 
his estimate of Chnstianitv and philos 
ophy, no one can justifiably deny his 
claim that to look beyond good and evil, 
to throw over conventional modes of 
thought, IS to provide oneself with a 
challenging, even a liberating, expencnce 
The old “tempter" tempts us into a ent 
ical consideration of our values, and that 
IS all to the good 
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the biglow papers 

Type of work Poetry, with editonal comment 
Author James Russell Lowell (1819 1891) 

Ftrst published 1848 (First Senes), 1867 (Second Senes) 

Pnnct^pal characters 

Hosea Biglow, the Yankee author of the poems in The Btglow Pu'pers 
Birdofredum Sawin, his correspondent a Massachusetts militiaman 
(First Senes), an adopted Rebel (Second Senes) 

Homer Wilbur, A M , Parson of the First Church of Jaalam, author 
of the editonal comments in The Btglow Papers 


The Bighw Papers are political satire, 
and as such, cannot be understood or 
appreciated until the reader is acquainted, 
first, with the policies and ideas being 
satirized and secondly, with the condi 
tions of their publication In short, like 
all satire, thev must be seen in their his 
torical perspective before they can be 
evaluated 

There are tw^o senes of the Papers The 
first IS an attack, from the WhigAboh 
tionist point of view, on the Mexican 
War and the policies of Polk and the pro 
slavery forces that authonzed it the sec 
ond— all but the last paper—is an attack, 
fiom the Northern Republican point of 
view, on the rebellious, slaveholding 
South the Democrats, and the inter 
ventionist policies of England during the 
first years of the Civil War the last paper 
1 $ a condemnation of the ‘'retrograde 
movement'^ of President Johnson 

The history of the papers is rather com 
plex In one sense, perhaps, it dates back 
to 1840 and the beginning of Lowell's re 
lationship with Mana White, who became 
his wife m 1844, for it was this visionary 
and forceful young woman who first con- 
verted him to the abolitionist cause In 
any case by the time of the outbreak of 
the Mexican War (1846), Lowell had 
identified himself with the movement 
by contributions to the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, which he edited for a 
short time Such a radical position was 
more in keeping with the spirit of the 
Emersonians than with that of the aloof 
Brahmins with whom Lowell was allied 
by birth, and the strong influence of his 
wife's personahty and ideals may be m 


ferred from the fact that Lowell grew 
more and more conservative in the years 
following her death By the time of his 
own death he was once more a conserva 
tive, but in the 1840's his radical leanings 
brought him into the camp of those ideal- 
istic New Englanders who preached free- 
dom vociferously (and at times effective 
ly) and those shrewd and stubborn rural 
Yankees who supported them for more 
practical reasons The First Series of The 
Biglow Papers arose from the interaction 
of these two elements abolitionist ideal 
ism gave it motivation, Yankee shrewd 
ness gave it form 

The first Biglow Paper appeared as a 
letter to the editor of the Boston Courier, 
a weel^ Whig newspaper, in June of 
1846 The letter was signed by one Eze 
kiel Biglow of Jaalam, Massachusetts, 
and Its ostensible purpose was to intro 
duce a poem by Mr Biglow's son, Hosea 
The important thing here was the poem, 
an attack, in the Yankee dialect, on the 
recruiting of the Massachusetts regiment 
for service m a war which the abolition 
ists and their sympathizers claimed was 
being fought only to extend the borders 
of slavery 

The response to this first letter prompted 
Lowell to continue the poetic exertions of 
young Mr Biglow “The success of my 
experiment," wrote Lowell later in the 
introduction to the Second Series, “soon 
began not only to astonish me, but to 
make me feel the responsibility of know 
mg I had m my hand a weapon instead 
of the mere fencing stick I had supposed " 
Lowell, clad in the rustic armor of Hosea 
Biglow, entered the jousts with this new 
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found weapon eight more times in the 
following two years Five of these dialect 
poems were direct political attacks on the 
war party group and their sympathizers, 
the Democrats and the ‘ Cotton Whigs 
(those Whigs, as opposed to the *Con 
science'' Whigs, who favored the war 
and were more or less tolerant of slavery), 
particularly those to he found in Big 
low's— and Lowell's— own Bay State The 
other three provided a more general satire 
of the progress of the war, the ignorance, 
inefficiency, and immorality of those in 
command, and the mistreatment of the 
Massachusetts enlisted man, both as sol 
dier and disabled veteran 
This general satire was presented 
through a new character, Birdofredum 
Sawin, whom Lowell introduced in his 
second letter to the Conner Sawm was 
a ne'er do-well Yankee from Jaalam who, 
succumbing to the blandishments of the 
recruiting officer, had enlisted as a pn 
vate in the Massachusetts regiment From 
Mexico, he wrote back to Hosea who 
turned his letter into the Eastern Massa 
chusetts equivalent of iambic heptameter 
couplets Birdofredum's complaints and 
caustic observations supplied the matenal 
for papers Two, Eight, and Nine In Two 
he IS engaged in combat In Eight and 
Nine he has been released from service 
minus one eye and one arm, he still has 
two legs, though by this time one of them 
1 $ wooden 

The third “character" of these papers 
did not come upon the scene until the 
poems were published in book form late 
in 1848 This character is the pastor of 
the First Church of Jaalam, the Rev 
Homer Wilbur, A M , who is presented 
as the editor of the volume Admits Low- 
ell eighteen years later 

I needed on occasion to nse above the 
level of mere yatots, and for this pur 
pose conceived the Rev Mr Wilbur, 
who should express the more cautious 
element of the New England character 
and Its pedantry, as Mr Biglow should 
serve for its homely common sense vivi 
fied and heated by conscience 


Tbe pedantry and the long v mded self 
centeredness of Mr W ilbur add much to 
the book— literally, for the learned church 
man's remarks take up more space m the 
lolume than do the nine original poems 
His verbose expatiations do, undoubtedly, 
allow Lowell to express, as he sa^s *the 
more cautious element of the Yankee 
character," and they allow him, also, to 
extend his satire by poking fun at the 
excessive and distracting paraphernalia 
that encumber learned works Most amus 
mg, perhaps, are the “Notices of an Inde 
pendent Press" that Mr Biglow admit 
tedly wrote himself and included tbe 
lengthy matenal at the beginning of the 
volume And besides offering amusing 
material, Mr Wilbur can become elo 
quent m his own right m defense of free 
dom For the most part however, Lowell s 
imitation of pedantry is too re ihstic 
Rather than acting as balhst, Mr Wilbur 
almost causes the book to sink In the 
end, his mam contribution is th it of inik 
mg the poems, when they finalH appear 
more delightful because of their contrast 
to his wordy prose 

The addition of Parson Whlbur w»as a 
sign of the innate conservative caution 
m Lowell's chaiacter as artist, critic, and 
political figure This caution and con 
servatism betray themselves still more in 
the Second Series of The Btghw Papers 
By the time the slav erv question reached 
Its chmax, Lowell was no longer the out 
spoken young abolitionist radical of tbe 
forties By then he had been for six years 
Professor of Belles Lettres at Harvard 
(having succeeded his fnend Longfellow 
to that chair in 1855), had founded and 
was still editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and, perhaps most important of all, had 
lost his wife, Mana White Lowtll (1853) 
and had remarried Occasionally he is 
effective m the Second Senes, especially 
m the letters from Birdofredum Sawm 
(who, after having been falsely impns- 
oned in the South for two years, marnes 
a slaveholdmg widow and becomes a $ym 
pathizer with the Southern cause) and 
in the last part of the second paper, an 
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attack on England which ends with a 
piece bearing the tide of “Jonathan to 
John” 

The South says Poor folks down' John, 
an *All men wp^ say we — 

White yeller black an brown, John 
Now which IS your idee'? 

Ole Uncle S scz he I guess, 

John preaches wal sez he 
* But sennon thru, an come to du 
Why there's the old J B 
A crowdin you an me* 

In these he nses to the satirical heights 
of the original collection, but for the most 
part, as Lowell himself admitted, the 
papers of the Second Senes are more 
studied, less spontaneous, more cautious 
and less biting than those of the first 
Even the quaintness of the old Yankee 
diction was intentionally diminished, ex 
cused by the claim that Hosea was being 
tutored by Parson Wilbur and was learn 
ing proper spelling and academic phrase 
ology 

Lowell kept the Yankee dialect to the 
last, but in the end his apparent need to 
defend its use is another indication of 
the dying out of his earlier satinc fire 
The individual numbers of the Second 
Senes were first printed in the Atlantic 


Monthly, when, in 1867, they were col 
lected in book form, Lowell wrote for 
them a lengthy introduction A brilliant 
contribution to linguistic knowledge, the 
preface is made concrete by Lowell s sen- 
sitive ear for dialect, and it is documented 
by his voluminous reading in English and 
Amencan literature Valuable as it is in 
Its own right, however, it is still an apol- 
ogy, and when satire is apologized for, it 
loses much of its force, much of its reason 
for being 

As a whole, however, despite this de- 
creasing force, The Biglow Papers remain 
an important American literary monu- 
ment First, they are important histor- 
ically as vivid expressions of pubhc opin- 
ion in a particular section of the country 
dunng an especially cntical stage in the 
health of the nation Secondly, they are 
important m our literary history as one 
of the earliest examples of dialect wnt 
ing and as the very earliest example of 
the Yankee dialect Most of all, they are 
intnnsically important as outspoken ex 
amples of independent thought, of that 
Yankee independence, outspokenness, and 
ironic humor that are a part of national 
tradition, a part that is being leveled by 
the same forces which are reducing to 
general national usage the regional dia 
lects that once expressed them 


BLACK VALLEY 

Type of work Novel 

Author Hugo Wast (Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, 1883 ) 

Type of plot Regional romance 

Time of plot Early twentieth century 

Locale Cordoba and the hill country of northern Argentina 

Vtrst published 1918 

Principal characters 

Gracian Palma, an orphan 
Don jEsds de Viscakra, his guardian 
Mirra, Don Jesus' daughter 
Flavia Don Jesus' sister 

Don Pablo Camargo a neighboring landowner, Don Jesus enemy 

Victoria, daughter of Havia and Don Pablo 

LaZu^vrus, a creole overseer 

Amoroso, Flavia s devoted peon 

PiOHANA, an old beggar woman 

BLACK VALLEY by Hugro Wast Translated ^ Herman and Minam Hcspelt By permission of the 
author Copyright 1928 by Longmans Green & Co Inc Renewed All rights reserved 
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Critique 

Bhck Valley'-m the original, Valle 
negio—i& subtitled Romance o£ the 
Argentine The romantic elements of the 
novel are readily apparent A story of a 
primitive way of life and elemental emo 
tions, the action has been staged agamst 
a background of wild natural beauty 
Hugo Wastes settings are real, as are his 
people and the way of life he presents 
Lacking certain of the didactic elements 
found in Stone Desert, this work reveals 
to excellent advantage the novelist of 
character and the painter of landscapes 
The plot, although episodic in form, is 
well ordered, and the story moves for- 
ward with increasing emotional and dra- 
matic interest as the ivnter unfolds the 
dual theme presented through the ill 
fated love of Flavia and Don Pablo and 
the relationship of spoiled, weak Gra 
cidn and strong, devoted Mirra The 
style is vigorous, precise, pure For this 
novel Wast was awarded the gold medal 
of the Spanish Academy 

The Story 

Gracian Palma was m his fourteenth 
year when his father died suddenly and 
the boy, already motherless became the 
ward of Senor Palma^s old and trusted 
friend, Don Jesus de Viscarra Gracian 
had seen Don Jesus only once m his life, 
he remembered him as a tall, distm 
guished looking man whom his father 
descnbed as the owner of Black Valley— 
‘Vhere the wind roars, his father had 
added To Gracian these words seemed to 
cast an air of mystery about Don Jesds 
and his home 

Shortly after Senor Palma’s death Don 
Jesiis visited Gracian at the convent 
school in Cordoba and promised to take 
him to Black Valley for the summer 

Don Jesus was as good as his word On 
the last day of the term he appeared at 
the school and that afternoon they took 
a tram for Cosquin From there they 
traveled by horseback through a wild, 
hilly countryside that reminded Gracian 
of fames and witches Darkness had 


fallen long before they arrived at the 
ranch house, where Gracian met the 
other members of Don Jesus’ family— his 
young daughter Mirra and his sister 
Flavia While they were at supper a 
harsh scream sounded from the darkness 
outside Flavia said that the cry had 
been made by old Pichana Lazarus, the 
creole overseer, spoke up to say that he 
had seen Pichana about a league away 
on the road to Cosquin Gracian felt that 
there was some mystery here which he 
did not understand 

The next morning Don Jesus left to 
visit his brother a rancher in the sierras, 
and Gracian was free to play %vith Marra 
While they were eating some roasted com 
near a willow gro\e, the boy saw an old 
colored woman m ragged clothes crouched 
in the fork of one of the trees Mirra 
said that the crone was Pichana, a beg 
gar whom many people believed a witch 
but really a harmless old w^oman Later 
the girl pointed out the house of the 
neighbormg landowner She said that 
Don Pablo Camargo claimed pirt of Don 
Jesus’ land and that Flavia was unkind 
to her because she had once quarreled 
with Victoria, Don Pablo s daughter 
"When they returned home, Flavia drew 
Gracian aside and asked him if he had 
seen anyone on the Camargo estate 

Because of a boundary dispute the 
Camargos and the Viscarras had been 
enemies for several generations Don 
Jesus had been prepared to forget the 
ancient grudge until Don Pablo met 
Flavia de Viscarra and fell m love with 
her Because of the young man’s reputa 
tion for wildness and violence Don Jesus 
refused to consent to his sister’s engage 
ment to his family’s enemy, and he had 
sent her to live with some distant rela 
Uves There she had stayed, nursing her 
resentment, until Don Jesus’ wife died 
and Flavia came to live at Black Valley 
as his housekeeper What Don Jesus did 
not know, however, was that Flavia had 
secretly given birth to Don Pablo’s child, 
the little girl Victoria For a time after 
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her return to Black Valley Flavia had 
avoided her former lover, but at last her 
desire to see her daughter had drawn 
her to him When he arrived at their 
meeting place, Don Pablo would imitate 
Pichana s wild screech and Flavia would 
steal out to join him Although she was 
deeply disturbed in her own conscience 
by her deceit, she continued to meet him 
because she hoped that he would some 
time bnng Victoria with him Except for 
Amoroso, the only resident of Black Val 
ley who knew Flavians secret was Laza 
ms, the overseer In love with Flavia, 
he spied on her movements and followed 
her when she left the house to meet Don 
Pablo 

So matters stood when Gracidn came to 
Black Valley A few days later Don 
Jesus announced that Don Pablo had 
begun a suit for possession of the dis 
puted land That night a heavy thunder- 
storm was brewing Gracian, unable to 
sleep, saw Flavia walking in the court- 
yard Toward midnight he was awakened 
by a clap of thunder Mirra, frightened, 
came to his room and said that the sound 
had been a shot The children discovered 
that Flavia was not m her room The 
next morning the events of the night 
seemed like a dream until Gracidn and 
Mirra found one of the watchdogs dead, 
a bullet through his throat 

One day Mirra took Gracidn to the 
place of the winds, great caves at the 
bottom of a nver gorge where Pichana’s 
hut stood A storm came up while they 
were exploring the caverns through which 
the wind roared, and they found it im 
possible to climb out of the canyon 
Pichana found the children in the cave 
in which they had taken refuge and led 
them back to Don Jesus' house On an 
other day Gracidn met Victoria, who be 
came angry when she learned that he 
came from Black Valley 

Graci^n returned to school in C6r 
doba By the time he came to Black Val- 
ley m the spnng, Flavia had conceived a 
plan Gracidn must fall m love with 
Victona^ marry her, and so restore the 


girl to her mother That summer, with 
the aid of Lazarus, Flavia met Victoria 
and revealed herself as the child's mother 
A short time later Lazarus began to ap- 
proach Flavia with bold flattery and she 
was forced to reprove him Consequently, 
when Don Jesus received a letter accus- 
ing her of secret meetings with Don 
Pablo, she was sure that Lazarus was the 
writer To her dismay, she saw that the 
handwriting was Don Pablo's 

That winter Mirra learned Flavia's 
secret from Pichana Also, Gracidn's 
uncle, who had been livmg abroad, re- 
turned and wrote to Don Jesus saying 
that he wanted his nephew to spend the 
next vacation with him Mirra gneved 
because Gracidn would not be coming 
to Black Valley for the summer The 
next three years brought more changes 
Flavia no longer went to meet Don 
Pablo, and at times Don Pablo acted like 
a madman as his love and hatred grew 
more intense Lazarus, still in love with 
Flavia, overstepped at last the bounds of 
a servant and Don Jesus discharged him 
The creole swore to be revenged While 
he waited to ambush Don Jesus on the 
road from Cosquin, Don Pablo sud 
denly appeared and shot the master of 
Black Valley, the lawsuit had been de 
cided at last in Don Jesus' favor and Don 
Pablo was wild with fury Don Jesus 
died after asking that the law not be 
put on the trail of his murderer 

Although the police suspected both 
Don Pablo and Lazarus, nothing could 
be proved against either man Don Pablo 
moved with Victona to Cosquin One 
day he was seen whitewashmg a wall— 
a peon's work— and people began to say 
that his mind was affected Then, wish- 
ing to be near her daughter, Flavia also 
went to Cosquin and secured an appoint- 
ment as a teacher in the government 
school Left alone, Mirra decided to open 
a school of her own for the children of 
the distnct 

Some years passed before Gracidn re- 
turned from his travels abroad Bored 
with life in C6rdoba, he went to see 
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Flavia in Cosquin^ where she was tak 
mg care of Don Pablo, now a broken 
sad man There Gracian met Victoria 
again and the two fell in love Gracian 
who had never forgotten Mirra, would 
have broken off the affair with Victoria 
if Flavia had not talked to him and 
shamed him One day he saw Mirra at 
mass, and all his old affection for her was 


reborn Months later, after ria\ia had 
heard that Gracian was staying at Black 
Valiev and that he and Mirra ueie soon 
to be married, she went to her niece and 
begged for her own daughter s happiness 
and good name Mirm did not hesitate 
between duty and love She sent Gracian 
hack to Victoria, the mother of his un 
bom child 


THE BONDMAN 


Type of xvork Drama 

Author Philip Massinger (1583 1640) 

Type of plot Tragi comedy 
Time of plot Fourth century B C 
hocale Syracuse 
ftrst presented c 1623 

Pnnctpal characters 

PiSANDER a gentleman of Thebes 
Cleora, daughter of the Praetor of Syracuse 
Leosthenes Cleo’-a s suitor 
Archidamus Praetor of Syracuse 
Timoleon, General of Connth 
CoRiscA, a wanton woman 
Asotus, her stepson 


Critique 

The Bondman is a fine expression of 
Massinger’s philosophy of human liberty 
Through the action and the declarations 
of his characters, he reveals that man may 
be as fully enslaved by his jealousy, lust, 
and greed as by physical bondage A sec 
ond merit of the play is its swift, gripping 
action To attain these two excellences, 
however, Massinger makes sacrifices in 
his portrayal of character Often poorly 
motivated, his characters’ behavior at 
times approaches the absurd 

The Story 

The people of Sjnracuse suffered from 
too much success Years of wealth and 
easy living had made them soft, self in- 
dulgent, and indifferent to the act of 
government Now, under the threat of 
war with Carthage, they called upon 
Timoleon, the great Corinthian general 

When Timoleon amved in Syracuse, 
he admonished the citizenry, espeaally 
the nch and the powerful, for slothful 


habits and lack of public spirit Strict 
obedience to his commands he made i 
condition for his help The people cn 
thusiastically appro\ed of his kick ship 
—until he gave his first command When 
he ordered that pnvate n oney be eon 
fiscated, there was great lament Uion But 
the complaints were silenced by Clcorn, 
daughter of the Piaetor of Syracuse, who 
made an impassioned appeal to their sen«c 
of honor and patriotism Timoleon next 
turned his attention to the formation of 
an army To his disgust, they suggested 
that slaves and laborers be used to fill the 
ranks A second appeal by Cleora, how 
ever, mspiied the men to volunteer their 
services An army was formed to tike 
immediate action against the Cartha 
ginians 

Among the most eager to go to wir was 
Leosthenes, who saw m martial glory a 
chance to win the hand of Cleora She 
had encouraged his suit, but her father, 
Archidamus, bad prevented their mar 
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riage At their parting Leosthenes ex 
pressed his love for her and also revealed 
his fear that dunng his absence she would 
not remain chaste With her father, her 
brother and her lover gone he doubted 
her ability to resist the enticements of a 
seducer Deeply wounded by his distrust, 
she had him bind her eyes with a scarf, 
and she pledged not to remove it nor to 
utter a word until he returned 

After the army had gone, the city was 
populated by women, slaves, and men 
too old or too weak to fight Among the 
men uho remained vtere miserly Cleon 
and his cowardly son Asotus The m 
dignities that Asotus suffered because of 
his craven nature, he compensated for 
by his cruel treatment of slaves The 
slaves fared little better with his step 
mother, Corisca The war was hard on 
Corisca Married to an impotent old man, 
she was accustomed to entertaining young 
men But the war left her only with 
slaves, who did not appeal to her, and 
with Asotus, who was a bungler She 
decided one day to help Asotus overcome 
his awkwardness by enacting with him a 
love scene In this practice session. Cor 
isca played the part of Cleora, whom 
Asotus for a long time had been wooing 
unsuccessfully So proficient was Consca 
in her part that Asotus was inspired to 
perform his role effectively Soon he be 
gan to think of Corisca as herself rather 
than as an actress But they were pre 
vented from playing the final act by the 
arrival of Cleon 

Unknown to their masters the slaves 
were preparing to shake off their bonds 
The revolt was led by Pisander, a Theban 
gentleman disguised as a slave Having 
fallen in love with Cleora and having 
had his suit denied by her father, he, in 
order to be close to her, had himself sold 
as a slave to Archidamus His chief rea 
son for stirring up the rebellion was to 
advance his suit of Cleora, although he 
also felt sympathy for the bondmen The 
ill treated slaves, easily moved to insur 
rection, encountered no difficulty m tak 
ing the city 


With Pisander in Syracuse was his 
sister Statilia, also disguised as a slave 
At Pisander's request, Statilia rendered 
an exaggerated account to Cleora of the 
insolence, bloodshed, and rapes that had 
accompanied the bondmen’s victory She 
also stated that Pisander had devised the 
plan so that he might rape her Cleora 
was temfied by this announcement, but 
her fears were promptly allayed by Pi 
Sander himself Treating her with great 
respect, he vowed his love but denied 
any intention of taking her by violence 
Although Cleora, because of her vow, did 
not speak to him, she appeared to be 
moved by his generosity 

Adversity affected the citizens in var 
lous ways Cleon Consca, and Asotus 
were brought closer together by their 
misery While Cleon still displayed his 
selfishness and Asotus his cowardice, 
Consca was radically changed Accepting 
her position as a just punishment for her 
lust and pride, she rejected her former 
hfe as a courtesan and turned to the 
solace of a s^oic philosophy 

In the meantime the army under 
Timoleon had been victorious over Car 
thage, and in the action Leosthenes’ her 
oism had been outstanding He, how 
ever, was unable to take joy in his feats 
because of the remorse he felt for having 
wronged Cleora’s innocence 

On returning home, the soldiers ex 
pected a glorious welcome Instead, they 
were shocked to find the gates of the city 
closed and the walls armed by their 
slaves Pisander, who had inspired the 
bondmen to take a stand against their 
masters, demanded that they be given 
their liberty as a condition for surren- 
denng the city Timoleon, regarding the 
terms unreasonable, gave orders to attack 
The slaves at first made a valiant stand 
against the army, but when, at the sug- 
gestion of the general, their masters ex 
changed their swords for whips, they im 
mediately surrendered 

Leosthenes was fully convinced that 
Cleora, if she had not submitted will- 
ingly, had at least been raped Only after 
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the repeated protestations of Cleora and 
Statilia did he abandon his belief When 
he asked Cleora who her preserver had 
been, she, ha\ing had her gratitude in 
creased by Statilia’s accounts of Pisander, 
gave a glowing report of her benefactor 
Tlie passion of her speech again filled 
Leosthenes with jealousy and doubt 
Pisander, after the defeat of the bond 
men, hid himself in Cleora's chamber 
Discovered, he was seized and taken to 
pnson Cleora, whose interest in Pisander 
continued to increase, asked her father 
to intercede for him Told that he was 
being tortured, she rushed to the pnson 
When Leosthenes and Timagoras, Cle 
ora^s brother, heard of her action, they 
too hurried to the pnson There they 
found her comforting Pisander and even 
oflFering some encouragement to his suit 
Timagoras, infuriated that his sister could 
associate with a bondman, was prepanng 
to kill her when Archidamus and the 
officers arrived and restrained him In an 
swer to Leosthenes’ claim on Cleora, Ar 


chidamus said the matter must be decided 
m court 

At court, Leosthenes and Pisander 
were permitted to speak in their own be 
half Leosthenes, stressing the degrada 
tion of having to argue with a slave, ac- 
cused Cleora of being ungrateful and of 
having loose desires Pisander, in con 
trast, spoke of the pureness of his love 
for Cleora Timagoras, indignant at the 
impertinence of a slave, suggested that 
he be whipped Pulling off his disguise, 
Pisander revealed his reasons for coming 
to Syracuse Leosthenes had once been 
plighted to Statilia After he had deserted 
her, Pisander had come to Syracuse to 
kill the false suitor, but love for Cleora 
had stayed his intent Now, having un 
dergone danger and suffering he felt 
that he had a just claim to her With her 
father s blessing, Cleora readily consented 
to marry him Leosthenes returned to 
Statilia The slaves, ably defended by 
Pisander, were given full pardon 


BOOK OF SONGS 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Heinnch Heme (1797 1856) 

ftrst fuTsihshed 1827 

Although It is generally conceded that 
Heme’s finest poetry was not wntten 
until his last years, the Book of Songs 
CBuch der Lteder), which assembled his 
entire lyrical output to the age of twenty- 
six, remains the core of his poetic work 
The hook gained an immediate popu- 
larity and appeared in a new edition 
eveiy other year for decades German 
cntLcal opinion of the period cited Heme 
for writing in the spirit and with the 
simple accents of German folk song, hut 
he was soon to become a controversial 
figure His ments are sull fiercely dis 
puted in German terntones, much of the 
controversy centenng about his later 
prose writings, in which the unquench 
ably poetic nature of his approach to 
religion and political philosophy yielded, 


along with chilling prophetic insights, 
considerable rhetorical muddle 

His own feelings toward Germany 
were intensely ambiguous He w'ls later 
to become, through his Pans exile, 
link that spanned the Rhine”, but the 
French influences which surrounded him 
m his first sixteen years (during which 
time the Rhineland was mostly under 
French military occupation or French 
civil rule) apparently had little effect He 
said in his Mewotren that early school 
experiences imbued him with a perma 
nent prejudice against French literature, 
and he went through a phase of national 
istic fervor which ended only when het 
discovered that he breathed more freely 
under the French than the Prussian re 
gime, ultimately he denounced Gallo^ 
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phobia and German national egotism 
^The Grenadiers/' one of his earliest 
poems, expresses his boyish admiration 
for Napoleon— typically an admiration 
not for the deeds but only for the genius 
of the man When Fleine lived among 
the French, however, his admiration was 
chiefly directed toward their freedom from 
the idealism, prudery, and sentimentality 
which he deplored in the German 'Thil 
istine," at whose expense his satincal wit 
waxed especially bnlliant In the North 
Sea cycle which closes his Book of Songs, 
Heme describes his deep love of Ger 
many, a lo\e which flourished in spite of 
the fact that Germany's ‘pleasant soil" 
was “encumbered with madness, hussars, 
and wretched verses " The-e are passages, 
especially in the early poems, in which 
he expresses identification with the Ger- 
man character, either lamenting the pass 
mg of the nobility and virtue of the old 
German} or p’-aising the Oak which 
stands for the essential hardihood and 
‘holiness" of the Fatherland, but there is 
something m his love for Germany that 
is similar to his commitment to the lost 
beloved, the false fair, the maiden with 
flowenng beauty and decaying heart, that 
constitutes his poetic stock in trade and 
is, in fact, almost his whole Nthelungen 
hort Nevertheless, he consideied himself 
from first to last a German, and his poetry 
is deeply rooted in the German Romantic 
Movement He liked to refer to himself 
as the last of the Romantics, marking the 
close of the old lyric school of the Ger 
mans, but he attacked the political, realist, 
engag6 “Young Germany" group with 
much the same exuberance as he did the 
old “poesy" and regressive spmtualism 
Heme, experimenting in most of the 
modes of Romanticism but ultimately 
taking from the movement only what 
suited him, provided finally one of the 
paths by which the Romantic spint was 
deflected toward Symbolism Individual 
lyncs of the Book of Songs sometimes suf- 
fer from a facile outpouring of stock dic- 
tion and sentiment, but here is poetry 
which avoids from the beginmng either 


the heights or the depths of the abysmal 
absolute Its dealings with the absolute 
are rather directed at maintaining a peril 
ous equilibrium, buoyed by Heine's 
fresh, vigorous idiom, his delicate music 
with Its constant play of assonance, and 
his frequent ironic twists Reacting from 
the artifice of eighteenth century diction 
Heme sympathized with the Romantic 
interests m a return to the German folk 
tradition and m a poetic approximation to 
the supposedly purer aesthetic impact of 
music Nevertheless, in spite of the fact 
that some of his ballads ('‘The Lorelev," 
for example) were actually admitted into 
the canon of German folk song. Heme 
himself insisted of his poetry that it was 
only the form that was somewhat akin to 
the folk song the subject matter was that 
of conventional society Perhaps more 
important to Heine's poetry than the Ro- 
mantic exaltation of the Volk was the 
concern, distinctive to the German Ro 
mantic school, with developing a rationale 
of the comic This concern provided a 
sympathetic climate for Heine's particu 
lar form of mockery, itself partially a 
product of the satirical wit native to his 
Jewish cultural inheritance 

The Romantic Movement itself was 
later to provide one of the most obvious 
targets for Heine's irony, and the lyncal 
preface to the third edition of the Book 
of Songs IS not without its implicit com 
ment on that subject It was Heine who 
once defined the German Romantic 
school as a return to the medieval poetry 
that sprang from Catholicism in which 
men denved voluptuous pleasure from 
pain The prefacing verses satirically 
summanze that pleasure as it finds ex- 
pression in his ovim lyncs It is the “old 
enchanted wood" through which the poet 
wanders, listening to the nightingale 
singing “of love and the keen ache of 
love " He comes to a gloomy castle be- 
fore which lies a marble sphinx, half 
lion, half woman, which the song of the 
nightingale prompts him to kiss The kiss 
awakens the statue, who proceeds to em- 
brace him rapturously in return, mean- 
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while smlung her claws into him, kissing 
and rending at the same time As the 
poet submits to this ^‘exquisite torture/* 
the nightingale sings, wondrous 

sphinx, 0 love, /Why this always distress 
ing/Mingling of deathlike agony /With 
every ba% and blessing? * The whole e£ 
feet involves the same burlesque by ex 
aggeration that is operative at the end of 
the ^Xyncal Intermezzo,** in which he 
describes the enormity of the coffin that 
would be necessary to lower all his sor 
rows into the Rhine— a facetious note not 
entirely confined to his earliest poems 
On the whole, the Book of Songs con 
tains Heine*s exploration of the Romantic 
Movement rather than his rejection of it, 
if only because it contains expressions of 
the sentimental attachments of various 
adolescent periods The first section, 
titled Lieden (Sorrows of 

Youth),'* represents roughly Heine's 
Sturm und Drang period It contains 
such characteristic pieces as ^The Minne 
singers" in which, with 'Vord for sword," 
the singers engage in a tournament whose 
victor IS the one who enters the fray with 
the deadliest wound The section is sub 
divided into Dream Pictures, Songs, Ro 
mances, and Sonnets, the romantic decor 
of the poet's sensibility is rendered m its 
most studied ganshness and most rollick 
mg meter We find the enchanted gar 
den and the grav^ard vision, the wed- 
ding festivities and the attendant corpse 
conjunng, the shining dream that turns 
to nightmare or to daylit delusion, and 
we find Poor Peter, alias the clumsy 
knight, alias *^King Heinrich"— a pnmor 
dial Prufrock Not all of the skeleton 
ratthng m this group is as delightful as 
that of "I came from my love's house" 
Here a minstrel sits on hi$ crumbling 
tombstone and plays a delirious dance to 
arouse the graveyard's other inhabitants, 
and each tells how he came to be there 
•— ^^How he fared, and was snared in 
love's mad and furious chase " 

By the tone of the 'Lyrical Inter 
mezzo" and the "Homecoming" sequence, 
’eyhiph follow Lieden," Heme had 


largely abandoned his supernatural hag 
gage in favor of a more natural imagery 
and a more personal, direct form of ad 
dress 

God knows where Fll find that silly 
Madcap of a girl again, 

I have searched this endless city 
Wet and cursing in the rain 

The imagery of $ea, storm, seasonal 
change, and the like is ne\ei employed 
for Its own richness, but for its directly 
evocative effect, as in the famous 'Der 
Tod, Das 1st Die Kuhle Nacht* Heme 
also proves himself capable of a restraint 
and lightness of touch m the most age- 
less tradition 

The golden Same of summer 
Burns in your glovinng cheek, 

But in your heart lies winter, 

Barren and cold and bleak 

Soon It will change my darling, 

Far sooner than you seek, 

Your heart wnll harbor summer, 

While winter lines your cheek 

In the "Lyrical Intermezzo," a subtle 
spring to autumn progression is threaded 
through the whole sequence 

Max Brod has noted the remarkable 
cohesion which was revealed by assem 
bling the whole of Heine's early poetry 
into a single book The experiences of 
the hero of the poem sequences form a 
consistent whole in which the action de 
velops with almost the progression of a 
verse novel A biographical basis for these 
expenences is easy to establish, but it is 
only detracting to do so, and Heme was 
himself extremely opposed to any bio- 
graphical reading 

A unity less restneted to the theme 
of the rejected lover is attempted in the 
two North Sea cycles Short parallel 
sequences which exhibit a kind of sym 
phonic development, they are often dis 
counted as set pieces because they were 
w^tten partly m order to escape tne con 
fines of a reputation for "lyncal, mordant, 
two-stan?:a" verse They are not with- 
out rewarding moments, however, and 
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their parallelism is curious and reveal 
mg In the beginning the poet invokes 
the sea, the great symbol of inhuman 
immensity and constant change In the 
poems that follow, the poet is actually at 
sea, witnessing and participating in van 
ous phenomena—storm, calm, seasickness, 
sunset, the progression of twilight and 
night There are also apostrophes to the 
ancient gods Finally the poet comes to 


port, in the first sequence to the Peace 
of Chnst, and in the final sequence, m a 
poem which parodies Chnstian metaphoi 
throughout, to the haven of the wine 
cellar of Bremen In a final burst of exu 
berance he wntes 

Well I have always declared 
That not among qmte common people, 
Nay but the best soaety going 
Lived for ever the King of Heaven’ 


BOUVARD AND PECUCHET 

Type of wor\ Novel 

Author Gustave Flaubert (1821 1880) 

Type of plot Psychological realism 
Ttme of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale France 
"Ptrst puhltshed 1881 

Principal characters 

Bouvard one of the bourgeoisie 
Pecuchet, his friend 
Madame Borodin, a neighbor 
Abbe Jeufroy the village pnest 
M Foureau, the mayor 
M Vaucorbeil, the village doctor 


Critique 

This unfinished novel presents an ex 
ample of Flaubert s passionate feelings 
against the middle class It shows his per 
astent pessimism regarding their aspira 
tions and abilities, and also his hatred of 
every aspect of their hves Indeed, the 
novel becomes almost a cancature of the 
way in which a great mass of people lived 
in his time Although it was unfinished 
at his death, Flauberfs notes showed that 
he planned to make the two men move 
in a full circle, eventually returning to 
the same point at which the novel be 
gan In doing this he meant to show them 
incapable of ever overcoming their plight 

The Story 

Bouvard and P6cuchet met quite by 
accident one summer evening while each 
was out for a walk They sat down to 
rest at the same moment on the same 
bench and soon noticed that they had 
both written their names on the inside 
erf their hats On this common ground 


they began talking and soon found out 
that they were alike in practically every 
thing except appearance They held the 
same political views and the same kind 
of job as clerks, and both were bachelors 
hving alone Pecuchet, however, was 
fairly tall and thin while Bouvard was 
shorter and much heavier After a lengthy 
conversation they decided it was time for 
them to return to their homes, and they 
then spent much more time walking each 
other to their respective doors A friend 
ship had already developed, from that 
time on they spent every available mo 
ment together 

Soon afterward Bouvard learned that 
he had inhented a considerable sum of 
money from a man who he thought was 
his uncle but who was really his natural 
father Because the friends shared every 
thing by this time, Bouvard considered 
and consulted Pecuchet before making 
any plans for investing his fortune It 
was deaded between them that they 
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should buy a house and farm far from 
the city and their desks and, after much 
deliberation about location, they finally 
obtained one They thought that now 
they could forget their rather plebian 
tasks as clerks and give themselves up to 
more rewarding labors They had long 
ago convinced themselves that they pos 
sessed great minds and that only circum 
stances prevented them from becoming 
great men 

One of the first things they undertook 
after settling on their farm was the care 
of the kitchen garden They made elab 
orate plans did a great deal of work, and 
subsequently had some success Con 
fident of their abilities they decided to 
undertake the care of the entire farm, 
work which had previously been done 
by a tenant For this project they con 
suited the successful farmers of the neigh 
borhood, read all the authorities to dis 
cover the best methods, and even sub 
scnbed to an agricultural journal But 
there were far too many theories ad 
vanced and they were compelled to guess 
which were the best At this they were 
unsuccessful Soon all of the livestock had 
broken through the fences and run off, 
or had died fiom excessne bloodletting 
The wheat caught fire and was com 
pletely destroyed because of their own 
Ignorance and carelessness Bouvard and 
P^cuchet realized that such farming 
would completely rum them within two 
years 

These failures they decided w^ere sim 
ply a result of their trying to do too much 
at once It was then resolved to give up 
the major part of the farm and concen 
trate their efforts on making a beautiful 
formal garden They planted the rarest 
flowers, trees, and shrubs, and they 
pruned and cut the trees and bushes into 
unusual shapes They included sculpture 
in their design and they even made a 
pool for which they carried water by hand 
every day When the garden was com 
pleted they invited all the important 
people of the neighhorhoed to dinner 
and planned to surpnse them afterwards 


with a view of the garden But the din 
ner was a failure, and when the blinds 
were pulled to show the garden they dis 
covered that the evening light m^as a great 
disadvantage The guests found fault 
everywhere and eventually laughed at the 
whole thing 

These failures, however, were easily 
attributed to the ignorance of the guests, 
and, thinking they had achieved some 
degree of success, Bouvard and Pecuchet 
went on to something else The fruit 
trees in the garden had done fairly well, 
so they determined to use their produce 
from the farm and attempt to find better 
wa)S of presen mg their food In this ex 
penment they almost succeeded in blow 
mg themselves up, but m nothing else 
This time the failures were attributed to 
a lack of knowledge about chemistry, 
they then began to study that science 

Chemistrv quicLH led them to in in 
terest m medicine, which they took up 
m even greater detail Hcie ignn the) 
were merely confused by the great num 
her of contndictory theories They prac 
ticed this art on some of the local people, 
much to the anger of M V uico bcil the 
local doctor, but the experiment ended 
when they begin imigining tint they 
were themselves suffering from min\ dif 
ferent ailments The study hid however, 
awakened an interest in the secret of life 
and the universe, and they soon took up 
geology m an attempt to find out the 
truth about the world But this pursuit 
led only to controversy with the cur6 be 
cause their findings apparently contra 
dieted the teachings of the Church 

Within SIX months geology had led 
them into a study of archieology, and 
soon they had turned their home into a 
museum, filling it with all the great 
treasures which they had discovered in 
the neighborhood Again their neighbors 
came to see what was being done but 
none appreciated their efforts to the ex 
tent that Bouvard and PCcuchct thought 
they should have, how'cver, they were 
not to be daunted Their interest m an 
aent objects led to an interest in the 
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people, but they soon realized they could case they became disgusted or frustrated 
not understand people without knowing in their attempts and soon gave them 
something of psychology In an attempt up About this time they decided to 
to learn this science they began reading adopt a boy and girl who were to be sent 
histoncal romances From this point they away to a reformatory and an orphan 
proceeded through various types of liter age, respectively They wanted to devote 
ature, including the drama, and soon all their time and energy to the educa 
they began acting out certain plays for tion and training of these two children, 
their own amusement Again the villagers but again they simply became confused 
became interested m the doings of Bou by the divergent ideas on education and 
vard and P^cuchet, and it was in this even by the subject matter they were 
connection that Bouvard developed a supposed to be teaching The worst part 

romantic interest m Madame Borodin came when they discovered that the chil 

He began to see her frequently and dren would not respond to education and, 

was quickly overcome with a strong de in fact, were mcomgible dehnquents 
sire to marry her She consented to marry They had to be sent away 
him, but at the same time extracted the [At this point Flaubert^s manuscnpt 
promise of a favor When Bouvard broke off but a plan found among his 
learned that the favor was for him to papers after his death indicated the fol 
fulfill her desire to own a certain piece lowing conclusion to the story Bouvard 
of property in his possession, his hopes and Pecuchet were to proceed in the 
ended He could not give her the prop same manner for some time, lecturing to 
erty and she would not marry him other the people on such topics as morals, 

wise In the meantime Pecuchet had been ethics, and government In time they 

carrying on his own affair with their were to get to a consideration of the con 
servant girl He was quite successful in dition of mankind and the world and 
his attempts but because of them he from there they were to proceed to specu 
contracted a venereal disease which lation about the future Finally they 
caused him an extreme amount of em were to realize how foolish they had been 
barrassment The two friends became ever since they had come to the country 
more and more dejected The remedy, the thing that would really 

For diversion they became interested make them happy, would be to go back 
in athletics, then spmtualism Soon they to their desks and continue the routine 
were again practicing medicine and work of copying Thus they ordered a 
studying psychology Logic and meta desk and wnting materials and prepared 
physics also occupied them for a time, to go to work ] 
then they turned to religion But m each 

THE BRAGGART SOLDIER 

Type of work Drama 

Author Titus Macaus Plautus (c 255 184 B G ) 

Type of flot Comedy of intngue 
Ttme of flat Third century B C 
locale Ephesus, m Asia Minor 
First 'presented c 206 B C 

Principal characters 

PYBGOPOLimcES, a braggart army captain 
Pleusicles a young Amenian 
Pebiplecomenus, an old gentleman, Pleusicles fnend 
ScELEDRUS, a servant of Pyrgopohmces 
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Palaestrio, another servant of Pyrgopolimces, former servant of Pleu 
sides 

Philocomasium, Pyrgopolimces mistress 
Agroteleuhum, an Ephesian courtesan 


Critique 

Miles Glonosus, or The Braggait Sol 
dier^ provided the prototype of the vain 
glorious, cowardly soldier for many char 
acters in later drama, not the least of 
\^hom IS Shahespeare’s Falstaff Pyrgo 
polinices' character, however, is not 
worked out with nearly the depth that 
Falstaff^s is Plautus tends to give a jerky 
movement to the play by his failure to 
integrate character development with plot 
development the action is frequently 
brought to a full stop while discussions 
take place that have little function other 
than to gne the audience a notion of 
what the characters are like Neverthe 
less, the action is ingeniously contiived 
Even though the trickery seems m ex 
cess of that required by the situation, the 
tone of the play is sufiSciently light to 
prevent the audience from feeling any 
strong desire for verisimilitude 

The Story 

Pleusicles, a young Athenian, was in 
love with and loved by Philocomasium, 
a young woman of Athens But while he 
was away on public business in another 
city, a captain of Ephesus, Pyrgopoli 
nices, came to Athens and, in order to 
get Philocomasium into his power, 
worked his way into the confidence of 
her mother As soon as the opportunity 
presented itself, he abducted the daugh 
ter and carried her off to his home in 
Ephesus 

News of ravished Philocomasium soon 
reached Pleusicles* household, and Pa 
laestno, a faithful servant, immediately 
embarked for the city in which his mas 
ter was staying, intending to tell him 
what had happened Unfortunately, 
however, PaIaestno*s ship was taken by 
pirates, he was made captive and was 
presented by chance to Pyrgopolimces as 
d gift In the captain's house, Palaestrio 


and Philocomasium recogni7cd each othei 
but tacitly agreed to I tcp their acquaint 
ance a secret 

Percenmg that the girl boic a violent 
hatred for Pyrgopolimces, Palaestrio pri 
vately wrote to Pleusicles suggesting that 
he come to Ephesus When the voung 
man armed, he w is hospitabh enter 
tamed by Periplccomenus an old gen 
tleman who was i friend of Pkiisicks* 
father and who happened to li\e in a 
house adjoining tint of Pv roopolmices 
Since Philocomasium had a pm ate room 
in the captains house i hole w'^s nnde 
through the partition wall enihlmg the 
two lovers to meet in the appren mg Pen 
plecomenus house 

One day Sccledrus i dull w itted sen^ 
ant appointed to lx tiu keeper oi Philo 
comasium was chasing i monies ilong 
the roof of the captain's house when he 
happened to look through the si sliaht of 
the house next door and saw Pleusicles 
and Philocomasium at dallnnce together 
He was observed howx\er ind before 
he could report his disco\ er\ to the cap- 
tain Pcripleconienus told Pahestno how 
matters stood Pahestno then c\ohcd an 
elaborate hoax to convince Setkdrus that 
he had not seen what he thought he had 
Philocomasium was to return immedi- 
ately through the hole in the wall and 
pretend never to have left the cipiam's 
house In addition, she wis to make a 
reference at the proper tune to i drcim 
she had had regarding the sudden advent 
in Ephesus of a pretended twin sister 
This ruse was earned out before the ever 
more confused Scfledrus Philocomasium 
first playing herself and then changing 
clothes, going through the hole to the 
other house, and playing her nonexist 
ent twin sister The dull Sceledms was 
slow in taking the bait, but at last he 
swallowed it and became as unshakably 
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convinced that he had not seen Philo 
comasmm as he had previously been to 
the contrary 

The danger of discovery temporarily 
averted, Palaestno, Periplecomenus, and 
Pleusicles conferred together on how they 
might trick Pyrgopolinices into giving up 
Philocomasium and Palaestrio The serv 
ant again formulated an elaborate ruse 
Since the captain was ndiculously vain 
regarding his attractiveness to women as 
well as his pretended prowess in battle, it 
was decided that the plotters would use 
an Ephesian courtesan to undo him 
Periplecomenus, a bachelor, was to hire 
her to pretend to be his wife but so 
infatuated with Pyrgopolinices that she 
was willing to divorce her aging husband 
for the captain’s favor 

This plan was executed Acroteleutium, 
chosen as the courtesan and using her 
maid and Palaestrio as gobetweens sent 
the ring of her ^Tiusband” to the captain 
with woid of her infatuation Pyrgopoh 
nices vias immediately aroused, but as he 
was discussing the situation with Palaes 
trio It occurred to him that he would be 
compelled to get rid of Philocomasium 
before he could take advantage of Aero 
teleutium’s offer When Palaestrio in 
formed him that Philocomasium’s mother 
and tuin sister had just arrived in Ephe 
sus looking for her and that the captain 
could easily put her out and let her re 
turn to Athens with them, Pyrgopolinices 
eagerly accepted this suggestion Over 
whelmed by Palaestrio s flattery, he even 
agreed to let Philocomasium keep the 
gold and jewels he had given her 

When Pyrgopolinices went in to tell 
her to leave, however, she feigned im 
mense grief Finally she agreed to leave 
quietly but only after he promised that 
she might tal e Palaestrio with her as well 
as the gold and jewelry The captain, 


amazed at this sudden display of affec 
tion, attributed it to his irresistible mascu 
line charm When he returned to Palaes 
tno he was given to understand that 
Acroteleutium wanted him to come to 
her in Periplecomenus’ house Although 
he was at first reluctant to do so for fear 
of the old man’s wrath, he was told that 
Ac’-oteleutium had put her ^^husband’ 
out and that the coast was clear 

At that moment Pleusicles, disguised 
as the master of a ship, appeared and said 
he had been sent to take Philocomasium 
and her effects to the ship where her 
mother and sister were waiting Pyrgo 
polimces, overjoyed that the matter was 
being handled with such dispatch, sent 
the girl and Palaestrio off as soon as he 
could manage it 

After their departure he hurried into 
Penplecomenus’ house in expectation 
that Acroteleutium would be waiting for 
him Much to his dismay, however, Pen 
plecomenus and his servants were wait 
mg instead, armed with rods and whips 
and intent on giving Pyrgopolinices the 
beating that a real husband would have 
inflicted under such circumstances This 
punishment they accomplished "with great 
alacnty, extorting from the captain, un 
der threat of even more dire punishment 
the promise that he would never retaliate 
agamst any of the persons involved 

When they were finished, Sceledrus 
came up and crowned the captain’s beat 
mg with the news that the ship’s master 
was Philocomasmm’s lover and that he 
had seen them kissing and embracing 
each other as soon as they were safely 
outside of the city gate Pyrgopolinices 
was overwhelmed with rage at the way 
he had been tricked, but as Sceledrus and 
he entered the house the servant oh 
served that the captain had received only 
what he deserved 
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BRAND 


Ty'pe of work Drama 

Author Hennk Ibsen (1828 1906) 

Type of plot Social criticism 
Ttme of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale West coast of Norway 
First published 1866 

Principal characters 
Brand a pnest 
His Mother 
Agnes his wife 
Einar a painter 
The Mayor 
The Doctor 
The Dean 
The Sexton 
The Schoolmaster 
Gerd, a gipsy girl 

Critique 

Immensely popular when first pub 
lished, Brand took the whole Scandi 
na^ian world by storm, and uith it 
Ibsen^s European fime began Four edi 
tions appeared m the year of its pubh 
cation the eleventh, in 1889 Four 
translations were made in Germany be 
tween 1872 and 1882 Though not 
intended for the stage Act IV has been 
played repeatedly, only m Sweden has 
the whole drama been performed The 
play was written in Italy where the 
author had exiled himself m protest 
against the national shame when Norway 
remained neutral and failed to support 
Denmark m its war against invadmg 
Prussia From Italy, Ibsen was able to 
catch in clearer perspective the strength 
as well as weakness of his native land 
The writing of Brand seemed to act as a 
personal cadiarsis and he was able there 
after to return to his northern home and 
produce m regular succession, almost 
every two years for the rest of his life, 
his onginal and stimng dramas Though 
Brand is addressed to the people of Nor 
way, it IS universal in its appeal, depict 
mg the never ending struggle of the soul, 
relentless and tragic, in its search for 
uncompromising truth 


The Story 

Brand, a young pnest met three types 
of people as he made liis wm down the 
mountainside to the tumble dow n church 
in his home valley The first w is a peas 
ant w^hose daughter was dving but for 
whom he would not gx\c his own life 
The second was Emar a }oung punter 
returned from travel overseas, and Agnes 
his betrothed, who were gaily on their 
way to the town of Agnes^ parents The 
third was a half gipsy girl named Gerd 
who taunted him to climb up to her 
church of ice and snow In the peasant, 
Einar and Agnes, and Gerd—the faint 
hearted, the light-hearted, and the un- 
controlIed—Brand saw exemplified the 
tnple sickness of the world and he vowed 
to heaven to bring about its cure 

In the village Brand gained the admira 
tion of the crowd when he risked his life 
to aid a man Later he saw Agnes sitting 
by the shore, disturbed and uplifted by 
new powers awakening in her, a vision of 
God urging her to choose between two 
paths Then he saw his aged mother, who 
offered him all her savings on condition 
that he would preserve them for family 
use Brand refused and urged her to give 
up all her earthly possessions The mother 
left unrepentant, unwilling tliat her hfe- 
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time savings should he scattered By these 
encounters Brand was convinced that his 
mission lay close at hand in daily duties, 
even if he were unapplauded by the 
world As he started to return to the vil- 
lage, Einar suddenly appeared and de 
manded that Agnes return to him But 
Agnes, having seen the vision refused 
to go with Einar, even though Brand 
warned her it would he gray and sunless 
in his fissure between the mountains, he 
demanded all or nothing 

Three years passed Although success 
had marked Brandis work, he realized 
that, married to Agnes and blessed with 
her love and that of their son Alf , he had 
yet made no real sacnfices The tests 
soon came First his mother died, unre- 
pentant Then the child became ill, and 
the doctor advised them to leave their 
icy home or the child would die When 
Brand agreed, the doctor pointed out 
that in leaving, Brand would belie his 
own stem attitude towards others, his 
words would become mere preachments 
Agnes made ready to go, but Brand 
was haunted by the larger issues Should 
they go or stay? As mother of the child, 
Agnes—Brand thought— should make the 
decision When Agnes said that she 
would abide by her husband^s choice. 
Brand chose the only way he could, 
though he knew his decision meant death 
for the child they loved 

A year later, the mayor, vuth elections 
near, arrived to seek Brand’s aid in build 
ing a house for the poor When Brand 
said he himself was going to build a new 
church which would cost the people noth- 
ing, the mayor left 

Agnes felt that she must challenge 
her husband with what he demanded of 
others, all or nothing If she were to 
return to her old life, Agnes asked, 
would he choose her or his holy work? 
There could be only one answer Agnes 
rejoiced, knowing indeed that for the 
husband she loved it was all or nothing 
Soon afterward she died, leavmg Brand 
alone 

A year and a half later the new church 


was complete and a great throng gath 
ered for the consecration The mayor 
and the dean congratulated Brand on his 
great accomplishment Einar appeared 
emaciated, fanatic He had become a mis 
sionary He brushed aside as unimportant 
the news of the death of Agnes and her 
child, his only interest was the faith in 
which she died 

Emar left, but the encounter had made 
things clear to Brand He exhorted the 
people to lead a new life It had been 
wrong, he said, to lure the spint of God 
to their heart by simply building a larger 
church There should be no compromise 
It must be all or nothing He waved them 
away from the church and locked the 
door 

When he called the people to the 
greater Church of Life where every 
day was dedicated to God, they lifted 
Brand on their shoulders Up toward 
the mountains he urged them As the 
ram began to fall, the sexton warned 
them they were on the way to the Ice 
church The older ones complained of 
feeling famt and thirsty Many cried out 
for a miracle They felt the gift of 
prophecy was on Brand and called on 
him to speak Uplifted, he told them they 
were waging a war that would last all 
their lives, they would lose the wealth of 
mammon but gain faith and a crown of 
thorns At this the crowd cned out that 
they had been misled, betrayed, and 
they were ready to stone and knife the 
pnest 

Brand toiled upward, followed far 
behmd by a single figure, Gerd Now 
he heard an invisible choir which 
mocked him, saying his work on earth 
was doomed The apparition of Agnes 
appeared, saying he could be reunited 
wath his wife and son if he would blot 
out from his soul three words which had 
characterized his old life nought or all 
When Brand spumed the tempter, the 
phantom vanished Gerd, with her rifle, 
caught up with him She saw that 
Brand’s hands were pierced and tom, his 
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brow marked with thorns To Gerd he 
was the Lord, the Redeemer Brand bade 
her go, but Gerd told him to look up 
Above him towered the Ice church Brand 
wept, feeling utterly forsaken With his 
tears came sudden release His fetters 
fell away, and he faced the future with 
renewed youth and radiant faith 


In the forms of snow from the moun- 
tain heights Gerd saw a mocking sprite, 
and she raised her rifle and shot t^hth 
a terrible, thunderous roar an a\alanche 
swept down As it was about to crush 
him Brand called out to God Above the 
crashing thunder a voice answered with 
assurance of a God of love 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 

Type of work Novel 

Author Sir Walter Scott (1771 1832) 

Type of plot Historical romance 
Ttme of plot Late seventeenth century 
Locale Scotland 
First puhhshed 1819 

Principal characters 

Edgak Maste^i of Ravenswood 
Sir William Ashton Lord Keeper of Scotland 
Lucy Ashton his daughter 
LAm Ashton his wife 

Caleb Balderstone Ravenmoods old servant 
Frank Hayston of Bucklaw a young noblcni'tn 

The Marquis of A Ravenswood's powerful kinsman 

Alice a blind old tenant on the Ravensuood estate 


Critique 

The Bnde of Latnmermoor has many 
elements of good melodrama murder 
insanity, ghosts, a beautiful and good 
young heroine, a noble hero, and a dia 
bolical villainess. Lady Ashton, a char 
acter as thoroughly unpleasant as Scott 
ever created In spite of the lurid aspects, 
however, the author^s fine portrayal of 
both nobility and village folk and his sub- 
tle use of historical events to lend authen 
ticity to his action make this novel an 
enthralling one It furnishes the plot for 
Donizetti's opera Lucia di Lammermoor 

The Story 

Sir William Ashton, the new master 
of the Ravenswood estate, was delighted 
to hear of the disturbances at the late Lord 
Ravenswood's funeral He hoped that the 
brave stand of Edgar, the young Master 
of Ravenswood, which made it possi 
ble for the Episcopal service, prohibited 
in Scotland, to take place, would put him 

dirfavor with the Pnvy Council and 


prevent his attempt to rcchim his fam 
ilys property However when the Lord 
Keeper and his daughter Lucy visited 
old Alice, a tenint on the estate, they 
were warned about the fierce Ravens 
wood blood and the family motto, **I bide 
my time " 

The Ashtons' first encounter with Ed 
gar seemed fortunate, he shot a bull as 
It charged Sir William and Lucy, saving 
them from serious injury The sheltered 
romantic girl was fascinated by hex proud 
rescuer, who left abruptly after he iden 
tified himself Her more practical father 
gratefully softened his report of the dis 
turhances at Lord Ravenswood's funeral 
and asked several friends to help Edgar 

On the evening of the rescue Edgar 
joined Bucklaw, the heir to a large for 
tune, and the adventurer soldier Captain 
Craigengelt at a tavern where he told 
them that he would not go with them to 
France As he started home, Bucklaw, 
who thought himself insulted, challenged 





him to a duel Edgar won, then gave his 
opponent his life and invited him to 
Wolf s Crag, the lonely, sea beaten tower 
that was the only property left to the last 
of the once powerful Ravenswoods 

Old Caleb Balderstone did his best to 
welcome his master and his companion 
to Wolfs Crag in the style befitting the 
Ravenswood family, making ingenious 
excuses for the absence of whatever he 
was not able to procure from one of his 
many sources The old man provided 
almost the only amusement for the two 
men, and Edgar thought often of the girl 
whom he had rescued Deciding not to 
leave Scotland immediately, he wrote to 

his kinsman, the Marquis of A , for 

advice The marquis told him to remain 
at Wolfs Crag, hinted at political m 
trigue, but offered no material assistance 
to supplement Calebs meager findings 

One morning Bucklaw persuaded Ed 
gar to join a hunting party which was 
passing by the castle An ardent sports 
man, Bucklaw brought down the deer, 
while his friend watched from a hillside 
Edgar offered Wolfs Crag as shelter 
against an approaching storm for an 
elderly gentleman and a young girl who 
had come to talk to him 

Poor Caleb^s resourcefulness was taxed 
to Its limit with guests to feed, and when 
Bucklaw thoughtlessly brought the hunt- 
ing party to the castle he closed the gate, 
saying that he never admitted anyone 
while a Ravenswood dined The old gen- 
tleman s servant sent them to the village, 
where Bucklaw met Captain Craigengelt 
again 

At Wolfs Crag, Edgar soon realized 
that his guests were Sir William and 
Lucy, Sir William had planned the hunt 
with the hope of securing an interview 
with Edgar Lucy's fright at the storm 
and Caleb's comical excuses for the lack 
of food and elegant furnishings made 
relations between the two men less tense 
When Edgar accompanied Sir William to 
his room, after a feast of capon cleverly 
stolen by Caleb, the older man offered his 
friendship and promised to try to settle m 


Edgar's favor certain unresolved questions 
about the estate 

An astute politician, Sir William had 
heeded a warning that the Marquis of 

A was likely to rise in power, raising 

his young kinsman with him, and he 
feared the loss of his newly acquired 
estate He felt that Edgars good will 
might be valuable, and his ambitious 
wife's absence allowed him to follow his 
mclination to be friendly Lady Ashton, 
a stanch Whig, was m London, where 
she was trying to give support to the fall- 
ing fortunes of her party 

Although Edgar s pride and bitterness 
against the enemy of his father kept him 
from trusting Sir William completely, 
the Lord Keeper had an unexpected ad 
vantage in the growing love between 
Edgar and Lucy Anxious to assist the 
romance, he invited Edgar to accom- 
pany them to the castle where the young 
man had grown up 

Edgar and Lucy went together to see 
old Alice, who prophesied that tragedy 
would be the result of this unnatural 
alhance of Ravenswood and Ashton Ed- 
gar resolved to tell Lucy goodbye, hut at 
the Mermaidcn Fountain he asked her to 
marry him They broke a gold com in 
token of tlenr engagement, but decided 
to keep their love secret until Lucys 
much feared mother arrived home 

Sir William correctly mterpreted the 
confusion of the pair when they returned, 
but he overlooked it to tell them of 
the approaching visit of the Marquis of 

A to Ravenswood He urged Edgar 

to stay to meet his kinsman 

Sir William's elaborate preparations for 
his distinguished guest left Edgar and 
Lucy alone together much of the time, 
to the great disgust of Bucklaw, who had 
inherited the adjoining property He un- 
fairly resented Edgar, thinking that he 
had ordered Caleb to dismiss him sum- 
marily from Wolf's Crag Bucklaw con- 
fided to his companion, Captam Craigen- 
gelt, that a cousm of his had become in- 
timate with Lady Ashton and had made 
a match betwe^ himself and Lucy He 
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sent the captain to tell Lady Ashton o£ 
Edgar s presence and of the Marquis of 

A 's impending visit Bucklaw hoped 

that she would return and intervene on 
his behalf 

Lady Ashton was so much upset by the 
news that she left for home immediately, 
arriving simultaneously with the marquis 
and striking fear into the hearts of her 
husband and daughter She immediately 
sent Edgar a note ordering him to leave, 
thereby incurring the displeasure of his 
kinsman She became still more furious 
when Lucy told her of her engagement 

As Edgar passed the Mermaiden Foun- 
tain, traditionally a fateful spot for his 
family, he saw a white figure which he 
recognized as old Alice or her ghost 
When he went to her cottage and found 
her dead, he realized that her appearance 
had been her final warning to him 

The marquis joined his young cousin 
who had been helping with the funeral 
preparations, and reported that all his en 
treaties had failed to make Lady Ashton 
tolerate the engagement He asked Edgar 
to let him spend the night at Wolf s Crag, 
insisting over the >oung mans protests 
about the lack of comfort there How 
ever, when the two approached the old 
castle they saw the tower windows aglow 
with flames Later, after the people of 
Wolfs Hope had provided a bountiful 
feast for the marquis and his retinue, 
Caleb confessed to Edgar that he had set 
a few fixes around the tower to preserve 
the honor of the family Henceforth he 
could explain the absence of any number 
of luxunes by saying that tliey had been 
lost in the great conflagration 

Edgar went to Edinburgh with his 
kinsman, who very shortly acquired the 
expected power when the Tories took 
over Queen Anne's government for a 
short time In prospect of better fortunes 
Edgar wrote to Sir William and Lady 
Ashton askmg permission to marry Lucy 
Both answered negatively, the lady with 
insults, the gentleman in careful phrases 
hopefully designed to win favor with the 
marquis A brief note from Lucy warned 


her lover not to try to correspond with 
her, however, she promised fidelity Ed 
gar, unable to do anything else went to 
France for a year on a secret mission for 
the government 

Bucklaw, whose suit was approved by 
the Ashtons, requested an interview with 
Lucy and learned from Lady Ashton, who 
insisted upon being present that the girl 
had agreed to marry him only on the con 
dition that Edgar would release her from 
her engagement Lucy had written to ask 
him to do so in a letter dictated by her 
mother, but Lady Ashton had intercepted 
It, hoping that her daughter would give 
in if she received no answer Lucy con 
fessed, however, that she had sent a 
duplicate letter with the help of the nun 
ister and that she expected an answ^er 
before long 

She was little like the girl with whom 
Edgar had fallen m love, for she had 
been held almost a prisoner bv her mother 
for weeks Unable to stand the constant 
persecution, she had grown gloomv and 
ill Lady Ashton hired as nurse for her an 
old woman who, at the mothers mstiga 
tion, filled the girl's wavering mind with 
mysterious tales and frightening legends 
about the Ravenswood family Sir Wil 
ham, suspecting the reason for his daugh 
ter's increasing melancholy dismissed the 
crone, but the damage had already been 
done 

Edgar, who had finally received Lucy’s 
request that their engagement he ended, 
came to Ravenswood Castle to determine 
whether she had wrritten the letter of her 
own free will, he arrived just as she was 
signing her betrothal agreement with 
Bucklaw Unable to speak, the girl indi 
cated that she could not stand against 
her parents' wishes, and she returned 
Edgar's half of the gold com 

Lucy remained m a stupor after this 
encounter Meanwhile, her mother con 
tmued making plans for the weddmg 
Old women outside the church on the 
marriage day prophesied that a funeral 
would soon follow this ceremony Lucy^s 
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younger brother was hornfied at the cold 
clamminess of the girFs hand Later, she 
disappeared during the bndal ball, and 
Lady Ashton sent the bridegroom after 
her Horrible cries brought the whole 
party to the girl's apartment where they 
found Buclclaw lymg stabbed on the floor 
After a search Lucy was discovered sit 
ting in the chimney, gibbenng insanely 
She died the next evenmg, reaching 


vainly for the broken com that had hung 
around her neck 

BucMaw recovered, but Edgar, who 
appeared silently at Lucy's funeral, per 
ished m quicksand near Wolf's Crag as 
he went to fight a duel with Lucys 
brother, who blamed him for her death 
Lady Ashton lived on, apparently without 
remorse for the horrors her pride had 
caused 


THE BRIDGE 

Type of work Poem 

Author Hart Crane (1899 1932) 

First fuhhshed 1930 


Hart Crane was considered the most 
promising young poet of the early 
1930’s His motivation and central sym- 
bol, the sea, he realized brilliantly in his 
first volume. White BmldmgSy published 
in 1926 From this source of inspiration 
and from his vantage point in Brooklyn, 
m a house once owned by the engineer 
who designed the famous bndge, Crane 
conceived a great plan for a poem ex 
pressive of his own urban America A 
wealthy patron subsidized the volume 
which, ironically, was written m Cuba 
and France and first published m Pans 
As a result of the reception given The 
Bndge, Crane was awarded the Levinson 
Prize by Poetry and granted a Guggen 
heim Fellowship, but while returning 
from Mexico, where he had chosen to 
wnte, he jumped overboard and drowned 
in the Gulf of Mexico His short, disor 
dered life has become one of the legends 
of the ^flost generation " The Bndge, m 
spired by the Brooklyn Bndge, has ere 
ated a view of life which extends its span 
beyond the present 

Taking his cue from Whitman, the 
poet he most loved and imitated, Crane 
wished to establish a mythology for 
America, a country created too late for 
such a cultural traition In 'Troem To 
Brooklyn Bridge," the poet mvokes the 


genius of this utilitarian work of art to 
sjmthesize the chaos of the modem 
world, for this span joins city, earth, ma- 
chine, nver, sea, and man 

O Sleepless as the river under thee, 

Vaulting the sea, the prairies dreaming 
sod, 

Unto us lowhest sometime sweep, de- 
scend 

And of the curveship lend a myth to 
God 

The successive sections of the poem, 
while unequal in poetic merit and his 
toncal significance, extend this symbol 
from America's discovery to the present 
Ave Mana, Part I, is a dedication to 
Columbus, the source of the onginal 
myth and legend, who seeks to unite his 
divided world, to sustam his vision of 
cosmography 

Part II, Powhatan^s Daughter, con 
tammg several hundred years of Amen 
can history and legend mtermmgled, 
opens on * The Harbor Dawn," in which 
two lovers awaken to bridge noises and 
city sights As an above ground Dante led 
by a Beatrice Pocahontas vision, the poet 
walks abroad with the fabled past and 
the strenuous present In ''Van WmUe," 
the poet's school day recollections of Pi 
zarro, Cortez, Priscilla, and John Smith 
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combine with his most vivid recollection 
of Rip Van Winkle Crane's own boy- 
hood discovenes and tragedies are here 
synthesized with Van Winkle's, ending 
on this note of discord for all those who 
are out of time 

Macadam, gun gray as the tunny’s belt, 

Leaps from Far Rockaway to Golden 
Gate 

Keep hold of that nickel for car change, 
Rip- 

Have you got your Times — 

And hurry along Van Winkle—it s get 
ting late* 

*The River," perhaps the best single 
poem in this spiritual odyssey and an 
thology, holds the star spangled jazz beat 
of Vachel Lind^^ay coupled with John 
Dos Passes' Itinerary, expanded from 
coast to coast but centered on the Missis 
sippi River 

The River, spreading, flows— and spends 
your dream 

What are you, lost within this tideless 
spell*^ 

You are your fathers father and the 
stream— 

A liquid theme that floating niggers 
swell 

Damp tonnage and alluvial march of 
days— 

Nights turbid vascular with silted shale 

And roots sunendered dovm of moraine 
clays 

The Mississippi drinks the farthest 
dale 

Having started from Brooklyn, as did 
Whitman, and passing hy subway to the 
outer rails and the river with the ghosts 
of America's past the poet gives his rea- 
son for his Pocahontas theme in 'The 
Dance" the Indian heroine's marnage 
with a white man gave us all a different 
flesh and blood, a distinct lineage This 
unison makes a life dance celebrated 
vividly in Amenca's childhood and ex- 
panded to an idyl, the myth of our Eden 
"Indiana," the final poem in this section, 
envisions another myth, Eldorado, seen 
through the eyes of a pioneer mother 


bereft of a son who goes off to sea Here 
is suggested the last frontier, possibly 
s5mibolizmg modern man's rootlcssness 

In Part III Cutty SajL the image is 
jumbled the vision fades as the poet tra 
verses Manhattan s dark night with a 
drunken sailor The loss of Eden the 
frontier makes drmk a necessity and dis 
tortion a result 

Part IV, Cape Hatteias takes up a 
different history the orogen\ which lifted 
the Appalachians abo\e the sea as well 
as the cosmic eruptions which gave us 
the machine and genius, an airplane and 
a Whitman 

Dream cancels dream in this new realm 
of fact 

From which we wake into the dream of 
act 

Seeing himself an atom m a shroud— 

Man hears himself an engine m a 
cloud* 

Walt, tell me, Walt Whitmm if m 
fimt} 

Be still the same as when you walked 
the beach 

Near Paumanok 

Part V, Three Sonqs, is an mtciludc in 
praise of three women, E\e Magdalene 
and Mary but wath satiric oicrtones 
Part VI, Quaker Hill becomes i per 
sonal, lyrical celebration of humble pur- 
suits, rural scenes and seascapes inter 
mingling with the cacophony of the dis 
parate, the distraction of modem hfc, 
and death 

In Part VII, chmactically the poet re 
turns to the city by air, to The Ttimiel, 
the subway, which is the chute to hell 
Here Dante Crane meets Vergil Poe in 
what must have been intended as a mod 
ern Inferno^ however fragmented 

And why do I often meet your visage 
here, 

Your eyes like agate lanterns— on and 
on 

Below the toothpaste and the dandruff 
adsr* 
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did their nding eyes right 
through your side 

And did their eyes like unwashed plat 
ters ride‘s 

And Death aloft —gigantically down 

Probing through you— toward me, O 
evermore* 

The conclusion Atlantis, must then 
be the Paradiso, the bridge the concentric 
circles The symbol of Atlantis makes 


this an earthly unearthly pilgrimage in 
time and space 

The final vision is prophetic, possibly, 
of more spiritual, less materialistic things 
to come, the eternal bridge to God 

Always through spiring cordage pyra 
mids 

Of silver sequel, Deity s young name 

Kinetic of white choiring wings 
ascends 


BRITANNICUS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Jean Baptiste Racine (1639 1699) 

Type of 'plot Neo classical tragedy 
Time of plot AD 55 
Locale Rome the palace of Neron 
First presented 1669 

Principal characters 

Britannicus Claudius* son by the wife who preceded Agnppine 

Agrippine Claudius wndow 

Neron, Agnppine s son Emperor of Rome 

JuNiE betrothed to Bntannicus 

Narcisse Britannicus tutor 

Albina, Agnppine*s confidante 

Burrhus, N6ron s tutor 


Critique 

Racme*s third play, Andromache, had 
established his mastery of the "senti 
mental** drama In his fifth, Bntannicus, 
he intended to prove his ability to vmte 
a Roman 'political** tragedy to rival, and 
if possible surpass, Corneille The first 
performance was only moderately success 
ful Later its reputation improved after 
Louis XIV spoke highly of it The play 
is constructed m keeping with Aristotle*s 
unities, as was obligatory in seventeenth 
century French drama after the success 
of Comeille*s neo classic plays The 
theme is Neron*s first cnme, which sets 
the pattern for the rest of his reign 
Burrhus attempted to keep uppermost 
the good elements of Nerons character, 
while Narcisse, a supreme opportunist, 
worked on the emperor*s baser instincts 
His attitude toward Bntannicus was the 
proving ground of that conflict Agnp 
pme was a woman dominated by lust 
for power It was N6ron*s reaction agamst 


her that crystallized his evil destiny 
Although other plays by Racine have 
greater emotional insight and poetic beau- 
ty, Bntannicus is a fine example of his 
command of verse and language and of 
his dramatic perception of the motivation 
of his characters 

The Story 

In the anteroom of the imperial palace 
Agnppine waited to speak with Neron, 
her son The impatient nature of his char- 
acter had at last revealed itself in antag- 
onistic behavior toward Bntannicus and 
Agnppine feared that she would next 
incur his disfavor Albina was convinced 
of the emperor's continued loyalty to his 
mother Agnppine felt that if Neron 
were indeed noble the fact that she had 
won the throne for him would insure his 
devotion, but if he were ignoble, the fact 
of his obligation would turn him against 
her 
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On ite previous night Neron had 
abducted Junie, to whom Bntanmcus was 
betrothed, a deed possibly motivated by 
resentment against Agrippine, who had 
begun to support Bntanmcus m an at 
tempt to preserve her position in the 
future if Neron were to turn against her 
Albina assured her that her public power 
and honor, at least, had not decreased 
However, Agrippine needed the assur 
ance of a more personal trust She con 
fided that once Neron had turned her 
aside from the throne on which she cus 
tomanly sat m the Senate Also, she was 
now denied all private audience with 
him 

Agrippine, reproaching Burrhus for 
disloyalty to her, accused him of attempt- 
ing to gam power over Neron Burrhus 
was convinced that his prime loyalty was 
to the emperor who ruled well by his 
own authonty Neron feared that Bntan- 
mcus^ children would inhent the throne 
if he married Jume 

Bntanmcus, distracted by his loss of 
Junie, complained of Neron^s harshness 
Agrippine sent him to the house of Pal- 
las, the freedman, where she would meet 
him later Bntanmcus told Narcisse, who 
encouraged him to )oin Agrippine, that 
he still wished to claim the throne 

Neron decided to disregard his mother's 
reproaches, which he called unjust, and 
to banish Pallas, the friend and adviser 
of Agrippine, who, he thought, had cor 
nipted Bntanmcus Narcisse assured him 
that Rome approved of his abduction of 
Junie, and Neron confessed that now 
that he had seen her he had fallen in love 
with her himself He was convinced by 
Narcisse that Bntanmcus was devoted to 
Junie and that she probably loved him in 
return Narcisse insisted that the love of 
Jimie would he won by a sign of favor 
from the emperor He advised N^ron to 
divorce Octavia, Bntanmcus' sister, and 
many Jume Nixon feared Agnppine's 
wrath li he did so, only when he avoided 
her completely did he dare defy her 
wishes, for m her presence he was power 
less Narcisse informed N4ron that Bntan 


nicus still trusted him, he was therefore 
dispatched to bring Bntanmcus for a 
meeting with Jume 

Jume ashed Neron what her crime had 
been and insisted that Bntanmcus w^as 
the most suitable person for her to marry 
as he w^as the only other descendant of 
Augustus Caesar at court W^hen Neron 
said that he himself would marrv her, 
Jume, appalled, begged him thus to not 
disgrace Octavia Finally she re dized that 
she could save Bntanmcus' life only by 
telling him, when they met, that he was 
to leave Rome Neron intended to listen 
to their comersation 

At their interview, Bntanmcus was be 
wildered by Jume's coldness toward him 
and by her praise of the emperor When 
he left, Neron reappeared but Jume 
fled, weeping Neron sent Narcisse to 
comfort Bntanmcus 

Burrhus reported that Agnppme was 
angry at Neron, and he feirtd that she 
might plot against the emperor When 
Neron refused to listen to Burrhus as he 
begged him not to divorce OctaMa, the 
tutor realized that the emperor's true 
character was at last appearing 

Meanwhile, Agrippine planned to tale 
Bntanmcus before the Roman army and 
to declare that she had WTonged him by 
exalting N^ron to the throne By this 
action she hoped to wm their allegiance 
to Bntanmcus Burrhus told her that her 
scheme was impossible Agnppme told 
Albina that if Neron married Jume and 
banished Bntanmcus, her own power 
would be ended That condition she 
would never accept Although Britan 
nicus did not trust her, she planned with 
his cooperation to prevent N^ron's mar 
nage to Junie 

Although Narcisse had persuaded 
Bntanmcus that Junie was faithless, 
she nevertheless managed to see him 
and insisted that he flee to save Ins life 
Accused of unfaithfulness, she explamed 
that N4ron had been listening during 
dieir previous meeting Bntanmcus fell 
at her feet in gratitude for her continued 
love In this situation N^ron came upon 
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them and demanded from Bntanmcus the N6ron decided to plan his future actions 
obedience that through fear he intended with Narcisse 

to extort from all Rome Later N6ron Bntanmcus informed Junie that he 
ordered Bntanmcus arrested and Agrip was to be reconciled with Neron and 

pine detained in the palace voiced his conviction that she would be 

Burrhus advised Agrippine, before her returned to him, but Junie doubting 

audience with Neron, to be affectionate N6ron^s sincerity, feared that Narcisse 

and even apologetic, and to make no de had deceived them Agrippine, on the 

mands on him Instead she explained to other hand, believed that her words had 

him exactly how she had procured the changed N6ron completely and that her 

throne for him and reproached him for plans would be executed 
his present behavior N^ron, infuriated Sometime after Bntanmcus had left 
by her continued claims on him, realized for his audience with N^ron, Burrhus re 
that she had made him emperor only for turned and informed the women that 
her own glory Accused, Agrippine de- Narcisse had poisoned Bntanmcus and 
nied that she had attempted to replace that Neron, unmoved, had watched him 
N^ron with Bntanmcus, all she wanted die Appalled by Neron's callousness, 

was that Junie should be allowed to Burrhus determined to leave Rome 

choose her own husband and that she Although N6ron declared that the 
herself should be able to see Neron death of Bntanmcus had been inevitable 

when she wished When Neron ap Junie fled from the palace When Agrip 

peared to yield, Burrhus congratulated pme accused N^ron of murder, Narcisse 
him But N6ron had merely deceived attempted to explain that Bntanmcus 
Agnppme, he still intended to punish had been a traitor Agrippine foretold 
Bntanmcus Burrhus then implored him that Neron had now set the pattern for 
to continue his just reign and be recon his reign 

ciled with Bntanmcus Neron, again wav After a public disturbance, Albina in 
ering, decided to meet Bntanmcus formed the court that at the statue of 

Narcisse had already prepared poison Augustus Junie had pledged herself to 
for Bntanmcus, but Neron declared he become a priestess of Vesta and that the 
would not now use it Narcisse, counsel crowd, to protect her had killed Nar 
mg him against clemency, said that cisse Agnppme and Burrhus went to 
Agrippine already publicly boasted of N6ron to try to console him in his 
her regained control He also insinuated despair 
that Burrhus was not to be tmsted 

THE BROKEN JUG 

Ty^e of work Drama 

Author Heinrich von Kleist (1777 1811) 

Type of flot Farce 
Ttme of flot Late eighteenth century 
Locale A village m the Netherlands 
First presented 1808 

Principal characters 

Adam the village judge 
Walter, a counselor at law 
Light, clerk of the court 
Marthe Rull, a villager 
Eve, her daughter 

THE BROKEN JUG by Hemnch von Klexst Translated by Winifred Katzin By permission of the pub- 
lishers George G Harrap & Co Ltd Copyright 1937 by George G Harrap & Co Ltd 
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RtiPRECHT, Eve’s smtor 
Brigitte Ruprecht s aunt 
Veit Tumpel, Ruprecht s father 


Cnttqne 

Heinrich \on Kleist^s The Bidlien Jtig 
was written as the result of a jest which 
von Kleist and two of his friends ar 
ranged They had seen a painting called 
^Xa Cruche Cassee," which showed a 
village judge involved m controversy with 
a group of villagers over a broken pitcher 
Each of the three friends decided to VTite 
a play about the possible e\ents leading 
up to the disagreement about the pitcher, 
and though the other two plays did not 
survive, von Kleist’s was a great success 
A robust farce, strongly reminiscent of 
Moliere, though it lacks ^-he physical 
action typical of the earlier French farces, 
the play is, in actuality, a highly humor 
ous attack upon the somewhat question 
able methods of the courts of the period 
in bringing about justice It has become 
a classic in German literature and is per 
formed in Germany to this day 

The Story 

Licht, clerk of the court of Huisum, 
a village near Utrecht in the Netherlands, 
appeared at the courtroom one morning 
to prepare for the day’s proceedings He 
discovered Adam, the village judge, in 
a generally disreputable state, nursing a 
badly lacerated face and an injured leg 
When he asked the judge how he had 
come to be m such a condition, he re- 
ceived a highly questionable story about 
an altercation with a clothesline and a 
goat Licht, sensing that there had been 
some philandenng afoot, hinted as much 
to Adam, But the judge quite naturally 
denied the clerk's suggestions 


larly v^hen Adam learned that m Holla 
both the clerk of the court and the judge 
had been suspended because their ifFairs 
were not m order and that the judge had 
narrowly missed death when he tried to 
hang himself in his own barn Needless 
to say, Adam's affiirs were m no better 
shape than those of his unfortunate neigh 
hors Before he could get his clothes on 
and make an attempt at restoring order, 
however, Counselor V^alter’s servant came 
to announce tliat Walter had arrived 
Adam tried to defer immediate action 
by telling an even more unlikely story 
about his accident and begging that die 
inspection be delayed Licht was calmer, 
howe\er, and insisted that Adam receive 
the counselor 

At the height of the chaos in prepara 
tions for Walter, Adam, discovering that 
he could not find his wig, was informed 
by a spying servant girl that he h id come 
home without it after eleven o'clock the 
night before He naturally denied tins 
claim also and told the servant girl that 
she had lost her mmd, he suddenly rc 
membered that the cat had kittened m 
his Wig and therefore he could not use it 
So the girl was sent to borrow a wig from 
the vergers wife, after being reminded 
not to mention the matter to the verger 
himself Before the girl could return, 
Counselor Walter appeared, expressing 
regrets tiiat he had not been able to an 
nounce himself in advance and assuring 
Adam and Licht that he knew matters 
would be only tolerably in order but that 
he expected little more He then de 



Rull and her daughter Eve, and Veit 
Tumpel and his son Ruprecht charged 
m, obviously in a high state of agi 
tation over a broken pitcher Marlhe 
accused Ruprecht, v^ho ’was engaged to 
marry Eve, of breaking the pitcher, but 
Ruprecht denied doing so Eve was in a 
mild case of hysterics because she was 
about to lose Ruprecht, who swore that 
he never wished to see her again and 
kept calling her a strumpet Marthe 
wanting to see justice done, demanded 
It vociferously because she felt that Eve's 
good name had been destroyed along with 
the pitcher 

In die middle of this confusion Judge 
Adam appeared in his robes, but wigless, 
to open his court, he was visibly shaken 
at the scene which greeted him Eve con 
tinned to plead with her mother to leave 
well enough alone and Adam tried un- 
successfully to talk with Eve about a 
piece of paper, but she would have none 
of It Counselor Walter insisted that court 
begm 

Marthe, brought at last to the stand, 
accused Ruprecht of breaking the pitcher 
He denied the charge and demanded 
that she prove her accusation Adam 
agreed completely with Marthe and tried 
to dismiss the case, but the counselor 
would not let him So the tnal proceeded 

As the evidence was presented, it came 
out that the pitcher had been broken at 
eleven o'clock the night before when 
Marthe had heard voices coming from 
Eve's room and had rushed m to find 
the pitcher smashed, Eve m tears, and 
Ruprecht standing in the middle of the 
room Naturally Ruprecht was suspect, 
but according to Ruprecht there had 
been a third party present whom he could 
not identify According to Marthe, Eve 
had also a^itted that there was a third 
party in the room but the girl had re 
fused to identify him When Ruprecht 
finally took the stand, he testified that he 
had come to make a late call on Eve and 
had found her near the gate to her house 


with another man He had watched until 
they went to Eve's room then, moved by 
passion, he had rushed after them and 
broken down the door, smashing the 
pitcher just as someone jumped out of 
the wmdow and got caught in the grape 
vme He had seized the door latch and 
beaten the culprit over the head with 
It, receiving m return a handful of sand 
in the face He thought the man was the 
village cobbler, but he could not be sure 

Adam was quite anxious to assign the 
blame to the cobbler and thereby pre 
vent Eve from giving testimony, but his 
attempts were unsuccessful Eve, taking 
the stand, cleared Ruprecht of smashing 
the pitcher but refused to identify the 
third party 

However, there had been another 
participant in the affairs of the pre 
ceding evening— one Bngitte, the aunt 
of Ruprecht She appeared in court with 
a wig which was identified as Adam's 
and a story of having seen the devil 
leave Eve's house around eleven o'clock 
the night before She had followed the 
tracks in the snow the next morning m 
order to find the devil's abode and the 
tracks had led to the judge's very door 
Adam, declaring that this account had 
nothing to do with the case, proceeded 
to sentence Ruprecht 

The judge's decision prompted Eve to 
confess the whole story It seemed that 
Adam had told Eve that Ruprecht would 
be drafted and sent to India but that 
he had the power to save Ruprecht from 
this fate and he had forged a certificate 
which he made Eve go to her room to 
sign There he tned to seduce her, at 
which time Ruprecht burst m, smashed 
the pitcher, and beat Adam, who had 
jumped out of the window Before the 
whole story was out, however, Adam had 
already run off to escape a beating, and 
the only person who was not satisfied 
was Marthe, who planned to take her 
pitcher to the High Court m Utrecht 
and demand justice 
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THE BROTHERS 


r^fe of work Drama 

Author Terence (Publius Terentius Afer c 190 159 B C ) 

Fy^e of 'plot Social comedy 

Time of plot Second century B C 

Locale Athens 

First presented 160 B C 

Principal characters 

Micio an aged Athenian 
Demea, his brother 

AEScmNus Demea s son adopted by Miao 

Ctesipho, Demea s other son 

SosTRATA, an Athenian widow 

Pamphila, Sostrata^s daughter 

Sannio a pimp 

Hegio an old man of Athens 


Critique 

Revolving around the question of 
whether discipline or understanding tol 
erance is best for rearing children, The 
Brothers (^Adelphi) is one of the first 
^'problem plays” in European literature 
Although the action does not lead to an 
unambiguous conclusion on one side or 
the other, Terence clearly leans toward 
tolerance The plot is built around tradi 
tional romantic attachments and misun 
derstandmgs, but its action is resolved 
by elements mherent in the characters 
as Terence depicts them and not by 
the usual farcical trichs and coincidences 
Terence keeps comic irony alive by mam 
taming his audience’s awareness of the 
true state of affairs out of which the 
characters’ misunderstandings arise 

The Story 

Micio was an aging, easygoing Athe 
man bachelor whose strict and hard 
workmg brother Demea had permitted 
him to adopt and rear Aeschinus, one of 
Demea’s two sons Unlike his brother, 
Micio had been a permissive parent, 
choosing to let pass many of Aeschinus’ 
small extravagances on the assumption 
that children are more likely to remain 
bound to their duty by ties of kindness 
than by those of fear 

Micio came to wonder if his policy had 
been the best One day, shortly after 
Aeschinus had told him he was tired of 


the Athenian courtesans and wanted to 
marry, Demea came to Micio and m 
formed him angrily that Aeschinus had 
broken mto a strange house, beaten its 
master, and carried off a woman with 
whom he was infatuated It was a shame 
ful thing, Demea said, especially since 
Aeschinus had such a fine example of 
continence and industry in his brother 
Ctesipho, who dutifully spent his time 
working for Demea m the country It 
was also shameful that Aeschinus had 
been reared the way he had, Demea sug 
gested, Micio was letting the youth go 
to the bad by failing to restrain his ex 
cesses 

After quarreling about their methods 
for rearing children, the two men parted 
Demea agreed not to mterfere and Micio, 
although confused and grieved by Aes 
chinus’ apparent change of heart and 
failure to inform him of the escapade, 
determined to stand by his adopted son 

As It turned out, however, Demea’s 
report of Aeschinus was correct only in 
outline The house into which the young 
man had broken belonged to Sannio, a 
pimp and slave dealer, and the woman 
earned off was a slave girl with whom, 
ironically, the model son Ctesipho had 
fallen m love, but whom he could not 
afford to buy Demea’s restraint had been 
more than Ctesipho could bear, and be- 
cause he was afraid to indulge himself 
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before his father he had chosen to do so 
behind his back Aeschinus had agreed 
to procure the girl for his brother but had 
kept his motives secret in order to protect 
his brother from Demeans ivrath 

Sannio, furious at the treatment he 
had received, hounded Aeschinus for the 
return of the girl But because he was 
soon to leave on a slave trading expedi 
tion, he had no time to prosecute the case 
in court moreover, an obscure point of 
law created the possibility that the girl 
might be declared free and that Sannio 
could lose his entire investment In conse 
quence, he finally consented to sell her 
for the pnce he had paid for her 

Meanwhile, other complications arose 
Long before the slave girl episode, Aes 
chinus had fallen in love with Pamphila, 
the daughter of Sostrata, a poor Athenian 
widow Aeschinus had promised to marry 
Pamphila and they had anticipated this 
union with the result that she was about 
to be delivered of his child Then, while 
she was in labor, it was reported that he 
had abducted the slave girl and was hav 
ing an affair with her The mother and 
daughter were of course extremely upset 
at Aeschinus^ apparent faithlessness, and 
m despair Sostrata related her dilemma 
to her only friend, Hegio, an impover 
ished old man who had been her hus 
band's fnend and who was also a friend 
of Demea Hegio, indignant, went to 
Demea to demand that justice be done 
Demea, having just heard that Ctesipho 
had played some part in the abduction 
and assummg that Aeschinus had seduced 
the model son mto evil ways, was doubly 
furious at Hegio's news Immediately he 
went off hunting for Micio, only to be 
misdirected by one of Aeschinus' slaves, 
who was attempting to prevent the old 
man from discovenng that Ctesipho and 
his mistress were both in Micio's house 
A short time later Hegio encountered 
Micio, who, having learned the truth 
regarding the abduction, promised to ex- 
plam everythmg to Sostrata and Pam 
phila As he was leaving the widow's 
house, he met Aeschinus, who was him- 


self coming to try to explam to th( 
women the muddle he was in Pretend 
mg Ignorance of Aeschinus' situation 
Micio mildly punished the young mai 
for his furtiveness by pretending to b( 
at Sostrata's house as the representativ< 
of another suitor for Pamphila's hand 
but when he saw the agony which th( 
prospect of losing Pamphila produced n 
Aeschinus, Micio put an end to hr 
pretense and promised the grateful anc 
repentant youth that he could marn 
Pamphila at once 

Demea, finally returning from the wild 
goose chase that the servant had sent hm 
on, accosted Micio in front of his house 
Although Micio calmed his brodier some 
what by telling him how matters reallj 
stood, Demea still retained his disapproval 
of Micio's parental leniency The cnsu 
occurred shortly afterward when Demei 
learned the full truth about Ctesipho- 
that the model son had not only been 2 
party to the abduction, but that die whok 
affair had been conceived and executec 
for his gratification At first the knowledge 
nearly put him out of his wits, but Micic 
gradually brought him to a perception oi 
the fact that no irreparable harm hac 
been done Also, since Demea's stnet 
ness and severity had ultimately not sue 
ceeded, perhaps leniency and generositj 
were most effective after all m dealing 
with children Demea, reahzmg that hi! 
harshness had made Ctesipho fearful anc 
suspicious of his father, decided to tr] 
Micio's mode of conduct, and he sur 
pnsed all who knew him by his cheerfu 
resignation Indeed, he even went so fa: 
as to have the wall between Micio's anc 
Sostrata's houses tom down and to sug 
gest, not without a certain malice, tha 
die only truly generous thing Mick 
could do for Sostrata would be to marr 
her At first Miao hesitated, but whei 
the suggestion was vehemendy secondec 
by Aeschinus, Micio at last gave m 

Demea also persuaded Micio to frei 
Syrus and his wife Phrygia, his slaves 
and to give Hegio some property to sup 
port him m his old age Then he tumec 
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to his sons and gave his consent to their vi^hen their youthful passions threatened 
amorous projects, asking only to be to lead them astra) The young men 
allowed m the future to check them submitted willingly to his request 

THE BRUTE 

Type of worl’ Verse chronicle 
Author Layamon (fl twelfth century) 

Time Fall of Troy to the seventh century 

Locale Bntain 

First transcribed, c 1205 

Principal personages 

Brut legendary first king of Britain 

Arthur legendary king of Britain 

Uther Pendragon Arthur^s fathei king of Britain 

Wenhaver (Guinevere) Arthur s queen 

Walwain (Gawain) a knight Arthur s nephew 

Moored Walwain s brother 

Kay a knight 

Beduer (Bedivere) Arthur s steward 
Gorlois Earl of Cornwall 
YoiERNE, w ife of Gorlois 

Lavamon's Brut is the work of an leadeis is that of Sir Fzederic M idden m 

English priest of Worcestershire who took a three volume edition published in 1 847 

Wace's Roman de Brut (c 1155) and Although the Brut is i liter irv \crsion 
following Its outline, neaily doubled its of the history of Britain from the {ill of 

length with the addition of imaginative Troy and the arrnal of Brutus in Bntam 

passages and selections from Welsh tradi to the death of Cadi^ahdcr, the set tilth 

tion Waces verse chronicle was a Nor century British king the heart of the 

man version of the prose history com poem and the pirt most fa\ored by the 

posed by Geoffrey of Monmouth (c author and readers ihke is the story of 

1100 1152 or 1154), who first drew the Arthur, the central figure m this chron 
elements of the Arthurian legend together icle of early, legendary kings 
in his Htstoria Begum Bntanmae By The Layamon version, follow mg W^ace, 
emphasizing the Saxon character of the chronicles the rise and fall of Arthurs 

Arthurian period and by incorporating predecessors, telling, among others, of 
fanciful Celtic additions to the narrative, Constantine, the Roman king allegedly 
Layamon added considerably to the di murdered by Vortiger (Vortigern) of 
mensions of the Arthurian story inherited Wales a schemer who m maged to secure 

from Geoffrey and Wace From his Brut the election of Constance (Const mtius) 

later writers such as Chretien de Troyes Constantine's oldest son, as his father s 

and Sir Thomas Malory borrowed the successor Constantine is import mt be 

essential elements of their own master cause he was the father not only of Con 

pieces stance, but of Aurehe Ambrosic (Aure 

The language of the Brut, closer to bus Ambrosms) and of Uther (later, 

Middle English than to the Anglo Saxon, Uther Pendragon), Arthur's father 

IS a product of the transition TTie verse According to the Brut, Vortiger ar 
retains the Anglo Saxon features of alht ranged the murder of Constance by the 
erative lines and rhymed couplets Laya Peohtes and became king I le formed an 
mon's work contains 32 241 verses as alliance with Hengest from Altmame, 
compared to the 15,300 verses in Wace's introducing the Saxons to political power 
Bmt The translation available to modem m Bntam Vortiger's romantic interest m 
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Hengest's daughter Rowenne provoked a 
revolt against him— for consorting with 
the heathen Saxons— and Vortimer, Vor 
tiger s son by his first wife, became king 
Vortiger plotted to have Vortimer poi 
soned by Rowenne, and thus he regained 
his throne 

It is at this point that Merlin, the 
magician and prophet, is introduced Ac 
cording to the legend, a sage named 
Joram had declared that if anyone were 
to discover a male child that had never 
had a father and were to open his breast, 
take his blood, and mix it with lime, any 
castle wall made with the mixture would 
stand forever Some knights subsequently 
overheard a quarrel between two boys, 
the one charging the other with havmg 
no father, since his father was unknown 
The Imights, remembering Joram’s proph- 
ecy, took the latter boy, whose name was 
Merlin, to the king, together with Mer- 
lin’s mother, a nun She told of a golden 
knight who had come to her in a dream 
and got her with child Vortiger was in 
terested in using Merlin’s blood to repair 
his castle’s walls for the walls fell down 
every night, but Merlin proved that 
Joram was a false prophet by showmg 
that the walls fell because of a nightly 
batde between two dragons far down m 
the earth Merlin then told Vortiger that 
the dragons were signs of kings yet 
to come, of Aurelie and Other, who 
would, in that order, follow Vortiger as 
kings And then Merlin made mention 
of Arthur, describing him in the most 
glowing terms and predicting great deeds 
for him He revealed that Arthur would 
come out of Cornwall and that he would 
be indomitable, like a wild boar in fe 
rocity as he destroyed all traitors In addi 
tion to his bravery, Arthur would also be 
noble in thought and would one day rule 
in Rome He would fell all his foes, none 
would be able to stand against him, such 
would be his might and his valor 

It IS just such a mixture of histoncal 
legend and fanciful folklore that gives 
the early chronicles their charm, mviting 
other writers to extend die matenal with 


mventions of their own Layamon, an 
imaginative monk, must have entertained 
himself by embellishing Wace’s poem 
with colorful details or new features alto 
gether 

As prophesied, Aurelie and Uther, like 
two fire breathing dragons, came upon 
Vortiger in his castle and set fire to it, 
so that It collapsed and Vortiger was 
killed Aurelie became king and fought 
Vortiger’s son Pascent After Aurelie’s 
death by poisoning, Uther came to the 
throne 

Uther was m Wales when Aurelie 
died He saw a comet and at the end of 
the comet’s tail a dragon Merlin inter 
preted the comet’s tail as a sign of Aure 
lie’s death and the dragon as a sign of 
Uther’s reign A gleam from the dragon’s 
mouth was another sign of Arthur’s com 
mg 

References such as these prepare die 
reader for Arthur, the greatest kmg of 
ancient British legend By surrounding 
Arthur’s birth with the mystery of other 
worlds, the chroniclers give him some 
thing of the eminence of a god, and when 
Layamon, in the tale of Arthur’s death, 
finally speaks of his being borne away to 
Avalun CAvalon) where Argante (prob 
ably Morgan le Fay), queen of the elves, 
wall heal his wounds so that afterwards 
he wall return to his kmgdom and live 
among the Bntons wath great joy, he is 
merely joining the endunng faith of the 
Bntons with the Celtic imagery he m 
hented 

A similar magical aura surrounds the 
account of Arthur’s birth Arthur was 
Uther’s son by Ygaeme, the wife of Gar 
lois, Earl of Cornwall (hence, “out of 
Cornwall” as Merlin prophesied) The 
fact that Uther had access to the earl’s 
wafe was in itself the result of Merlin’s 
magic, for Merlin disguised Uther as the 
earl so that the kmg could enter the 
castle and make love to Ygaeme Uther 
mamed her after Cornwall’s death, but 
Arthur had already been conceived 
Arthur was bom after Ygaeme had be 
come queee 
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Immediately upon his birth the elves 
endowed him with magical qualities 
They gave him three things the strength 
to be the best of all knights, the assurance 
that he would become a rich king, and 
the promise of a long life The elves also 
decreed that the child be endowed with 
the virtue of generosity so that Arthur be- 
came the most generous man m all the 
world Such were the princely attributes 
bestowed upon the legendary Arthur at 
birth 

Perhaps no part of Arthurs legend 
has done more to fix him in the minds of 
those who know the story than the ac 
count of the Round Table According to 
Layamon, who developed earlier refer- 
ences, the Round Table was suggested 
to King Arthur by a clever carpenter 
after a battle about precedence at the 
board resulted in the death of several 
knights The table was designed to seat 
sixteen hundred loiights in one large cir- 
cle, so that none need ever feel that he 
has been shghted 

The carpenter made the table portable 
so that Arthur could take it with him and 
avoid future squabbles In this way Ar- 
thur need never fear that any sensitive 
knight, feeling that he deserved a place 
nearer the ‘head"' of the table, might 
cause trouble 

The Brut tells of Arthur^s wars to win 
Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, Norway, Den- 
mark, and France—all of which became 
parts of his kingdom He won France m 
single combat with King Frolle 


Arthur's chivalnc spirit is made evi 
dent by the tale of his combat with a 
giant capable of eating six swme at a 
sitting Arthur found the giant sleeping, 
but the king refused to kill the ogre 
while he lay defer «eless He awoke the 
giant, downed him after a great struggle, 
and beheaded him 

After fighting Luces (Lucius) the 
Roman and gaming control of Rome, 
Arthur had a dream that Modred, his 
nephew (in some ’versions, also his son) 
and Wenhaver (Guinevere), his queen, 
were destroying his castle The dream 
was prophetic In a battle with Modred 
at Camelford, Modred was shin Arthur 
had already lost his favorite knights, Kay 
and Beduer, while fighting the Romans 
and he had lost Walwain in an earlier 
battle against Modred 

The descnptions are detailed and \ivid 
According to Layamon, after the last hat 
tie with Modred, of more than two hun 
dred thousand men who were engaged 
in the battle, only Arthur and two of his 
knights remained alive after the struggle 
ended Arthurs wounds were fatal, ht 
IS described as having fifteen dreadful 
wounds from a broad slaughter spear, 
wounds so large that two gloves could be 
thrust m even the smallest of them 

Layamon^s final words about Arthur 
are encouraging he recalls that Merlin, 
the sage soothsayer, has promised that an 
Arthur would yet come to aid the English 
in time of need 


THE BULWARK 


Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Theodore Dreiser (1871 1945) 

Type of flot Soaal reahsm 
Ttme of flot 1890 to the mid 1920's 

Locale Dukla, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, New York City, Atlantic City 
First fuhlished 1946 

Prtnetfal characters 

SolonBaknes a Quaker banker 

Benecia, his wife 

Rueus Baenes, Solon^s father 


THE BULWARK by Theodore Droser By permission of the publishers, Bouhleday & Co Inc Copyright 
1946 by Doubleday & Co Inc 
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Hannah Barnes, Solon s mother 

Phoebe Ejcmber, Hannah’s sister 

Cynthia, Solon’s sister 

Rhoda Kimber, and 

Laura Kimber Phoebe’s daughters 

Justus Wallin Beneaa s father 

IsoBEL oldest child of Solon and Benecia 

Orville, second child of Solon and Benecia 

Dorothea, attractive third child of Solon and Benecia 

Etta, fourth child of Solon and Beneaa 

VoLiDA La Porte, Etta’s friend 

Hester Wallin, Justus Walhn’s sister 

Willard Kaiste, an artist, Etta’s lover 

Stewart, youngest child of Solon and Beneaa 

Victor Bruge and 

Lester Jennings, Stewart’s fnends 

Psyche Tanzer, a young girl 

Cntique 

The Bulwark deals with three genera affairs Rufus, finding himself the execu 
tions of the Barnes family, and the impact tor of a rather large estate, did a thorough 
of social change in Amenca on them and competent job In gratitude for &s 
selves and their Quaker faith Once help and in hopes that he would move 
again, as is frequently the case in Drei his family close to her, Phoebe offered 
ser’s novels, the control advocated by Rufus one of her properties, an old, run 
Quaker belief is unable to stem the dovm, but elegant house in Dukla, Penn 
impact of the modem and commercial sylvania, just across the Delaware from 
v/orld Children desert the faith for Trenton Rufus was willing to restore the 
worldly pleasures, following the call of house and try to sell it, but Phoebe was 
their inevitable natures, even Solon, the eager to give the house to him At last 
most dedicated of adherents, finds his RuiFus agreed to take the house and move 
oivn faith warped and made ngid by his family to Dukla He and his wife 
his increasing attention to business The had the house restored to great taste and 
Bulwark is less crowded and repetitious beauty 

than are some of Dreiser^s earlier novels Rufus and Hannah became somewhat 
Less of the social background and fewer more worldly in Dukla Rufus went into 
economic details are given The novel, busmess, dealing in real estate, but he 
characteristically and powerfully, al applied his Quaker pnnciples to his busi 
though at times somewhat clumsily, ness and helped the poor farmers make 
pits man's best efforts to channel his their land yield more profit so that he 
experience into a meaningful and worthy would not have to foreclose Respected 
pattern against die inevitable forces work and prosperous, he and his wife still fol 
ing in his ovm nature and in the life lowed their faith and taught it carefully 
about him to their two children, Cynthia and Solon 

Solon Barnes cut his leg with an ax 
The Story An incompetent doctor bungled the treat- 

Rufus Barnes was a farmer and trades ment and for a time they all feared that 
man living near Segookit, Maine He and die boy might die But his mother prayed 
his wife Hannah were good Quakers devoutly and Solon recovered, an event 
When Hannah's sister, Phoebe Kimber, that kept the family stricdy loyal to their 
living in Trenton, New Jersey, lost her faith 

husband, she asked Rufus to come to Sent to school with their cousins, Laura 
New Jersey to help setde her husband's and Rhoda, Phoebe's children, Cynthia 
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and Solon began to acquire more polish 
and knowledge of the world At school, 
Solon also met Benecia Wallin, the 
daughter of a wealthy Quaker The other 
children, Cynthia, Laura, Rhoda and 
Benecia, were all sent to a Quaker finish 
mg school at Oakwold but Solon chose 
to remam at home and help his father 
m the real estate business 

Justus Wallin, Benecia’s father, was 
impressed by the Barnes family He ad 
mired the way Rufus and Solon con 
ducted their business, he was impressed 
with Hannah's faith and her behavior at 
Quaker meetings The families became 
friendly, and Justus asked Rufus and 
Solon to become the agents for his exten 
sive holdings Solon and Benecia fell m 
love Justus found for Solon a job in his 
Philadelphia bank and, although Solon 
had to start at the bottom, it was clear 
that he had both the talent and the influ 
ence to rise quickly to the top Solon and 
Benecia were married, to the delight of 
both families, in a Quaker ceremony 
The years passed Solon and Benecia 
were happy and successful Solon did 
well at the bank in Philadelphia Benecia 
was a quiet, principled, and religious 
woman After the death of Solon's par 
ents, Solon and Benecia moved into the 
house in Dukla Although Solon occa 
sionally experienced metaphysical doubts, 
he lived m complete a<Bierence to the 
moral principles of the Quakers He be 
came a bulwark of the community, an 
honest forthright man who did not ap 
prove of smoking, dnnkmg, art, music, 
literature, or dancing He and Benecia 
brought up their five children in accord 
ance with these stnct Quaker principles 
Each of the children reacted differently 
to this upbringing The oldest, Isobel, 
was an unattractive girl, not popular in 
school, who found it diflScult to make 
fnends She began to read books and 
decided, against the ideas implanted by 
her parents, that she wanted to avoid 
the Quaker finishing school and go to 
college Solon managed to compromise 
seud her to Llewellyn College for 


Women, a Quaker institution, where 
she remained to do postgraduate work 
Orville, the oldest son, inhented Solon s 
seventy, although not his kindness Or 
ville became interested in business at an 
early age, although his materialism was 
not tempered by any principle deeper 
than respectability He married a wealth) 
socialite and went into her father s pot 
tery business m Trenton The third child 
Dorothea, was the beauty of the familv 
She had been taken up by her fathers 
cousin Rhoda, who had married a 
wealthy doctor, one of Benecia's cousins 
in the Wallin family hlore woridh than 
the Barnes family, Rhoda gave elegant 
parties, approved of dancing and soon 
had Dorothea married to a w^ealth\ and 
socially acceptable young man None of 
these three children, however, o\ertlv 
abandoned the Quaker faith or ciused 
their parents serious concern 

The fourth child, Etta, was more in 
teresting Sensitwe, pretty highly intelli 
gent, she soon began to read forbidden 
books She became friendly with a young 
girl named Volida Li Porte, who intro 
duced her to French no'v els and gave her 
the idea of studying literature at the 
University of Wisconsin When Solon 
insisted his daughter attend the Lkw^ellyn 
College for Women, Etta ran away to a 
Wisconsin summer session after pawning 
her mothers jewels to provide the fare 
Solon went after her, and the two were 
reconciled Etta acknowledged the theft 
and returned the jewels In the mean 
time old Hester Wallin had died and 
left Etta, as well as each of her sisters, a 
small income 

Solon allowed Etta to remam at Wis 
consin for the summer session After she 
left the university, Etta moved to Green 
wich Village to continue her studies 
There she met Willard Kane, an artist 
and eventually had an affair with him 
even though she realized that he had no 
intention of jeopardizing his artistic career 
by marriage The Bames family knew of 
the affair—Orvxlle had discovered it— and 
they disapproved highly 
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The youngest child, Stewart, was the 
wildest of all He lacked the essential 
honesty of his brothers and sisters 
Spoiled hy his cousin Rhoda, who took 
him up as she had taken up Dorothea, 
and sent to a snobbish private school, 
Stewart was interested only in his con 
quests of lower class girls on riotous trips 
to Atlantic City With his friends, Bruge 
and Jennings, Stewart would pick up 
girls and take them off for the weekend 
He often had to steal money from his 
parents or his brother to finance his 
escapades His reckless life was paral- 
leled by wild financial speculations, in 
the business world, that increasingly wor 
ried Solon Solon's bank was involved in 
some questionable activities, but Solon, 
true to his religious pnnciples, felt he 
could not pull out of the situation with- 
out hurting others who depended on him 
Similarly, he could not abandon Stewart 
One weekend Stewart's friend Bruge 
gave a young girl. Psyche, some of his 
mother's ^^rops' because Psyche had not 
yielded to Bruge and he felt the ^drops'' 
might make her comply They did, 
but they also killed Psyche The boys. 


frightened, left her body on the road 
The police soon apprehended them and 
charged all three with rape and murder 
Unable to face his family and feeling 
some vestiges of religious guilt, Stewart 
killed himself in jail 

The shock of Stewart's suicide caused 
Benecia to suffer a stroke Etta left her 
lover and returned home shortly before 
her mother's death She found Solon 
greatly changed In his despair, he had 
lost his severity and no longer felt he 
had the right to judge others Realizing 
that his concern with busmess and with 
stnct standards had cut him off from the 
kindness and light at the center of his 
faith, he had learned to love all things, 
all creatures of nature Etta, who often 
read to him, found herself more and 
more attracted to the central "Inner 
Light" of the Quaker belief Always 
the most understanding child, she and 
her father developed a genuine closeness 
and affection for each other before Solon 
died of cancer six months later Etta, left 
alone and removed from the commercial 
contemporary world, became the^embodi 
ment of essential Quaker pnnciples 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 


Type of work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw Cl 856 1950) 

Ttme Autumn 48 Spring 47 B G 

Locale Egypt the Syrian Border and Alexandna 

First f resented 1901 

Fnncifal characters 
Julius Caesar 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt 

Ptolemy Dionysus, her brother and husband, King of Egj^t 

Ftatateeta, Cleopatra's nurse 

Britannus, a Bnton, Caesar's secretary 

Rupio a Roman officer 

PoTHiNus, the king s guardian 

Apollodorus aSicihan 


Ever since the publication, in 1579, of 
North's translation of Plutarch's Parallel 
Lives, Cleopatra has been one of the great 
romantic figures of Enghsh literature To 
be sure, Dante had briefly glimpsed her, 


"tossed on the blast," in the Circle of the 
Lustful, but he had burned on to give 
the famous story of Paolo and Francesca 
It remained for Shakespeare, in Antony 
and Cleofatra, to make her immortal as 
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serpent of old Nile/' the epitome of 
the eternal and irresistible feminine, who, 
even m death, seemed 

As she would catch another Antony 

In her strong toil of grace 

and to lavish on her some of his greatest 
descriptive poetry 

The barge she sat m like a burnish d 
throne. 

Burn d on the water 

so that Shakespearean cntics have ex 
hausted themsehes in their efforts to do 
justice to the poet's creation As Marc 
Parrot said, ^'Of Shakespeare's Cleopatra 
It IS hard to speak without breaking into 
rhapsody of praise " Even the neo classic 
Dryden, in 1678, still found her the 
archetype of an all consuming passion, for 
whose sake Antony held ''the world well 
lost' 

As for Caesar, his imprint has been 
upon the European mind since 44 B C 
To Dante— who saw him in Limbo as 
"Caesar armed, with the falcon eyes"— 
he was the founder of the Empire, and 
his murder was so terrible an example of 
treachery to lords and benefactors that 
Cassius and Brutus were placed with 
Judas in the jaws of Satan m the lowest 
pit of Hell To Shakespeare, he was a 
man who in spite of arrogance and a 
thinly disguised ambition for absolute 
power actually bestrode "the narrow 
world hke a Colossus" These are the 
figures of world history and world leg- 
end whom Shaw chose to bnng together 
in a modem comedy 

So strongly has Shakespeare stamped 
his interpretation of Cleopatra upon our 
literary consciousness that it is with a dis 
tinct shock that we meet Shaw's heroine 
a girl of sixteen, crouched, on a moonlit 
October night, between the paws of a 
sphinx in the desert where she has fled 
to escape the invading Romans She is 
the typical schoolgirl high strung, giggly, 
impulsive, terrified of her nurse, ready to 
believe that Romans have trunks, tusks, 
tails, and seven aims, each of which car- 


nes a hundred arrows She has the child s 
instinctive cruelty, after she has encoun 
tered Caesar— whom she does not recog 
nize— and he has forced her nurse to 
cringe at her feet, she is eager to beat the 
nurse and can talk gleefully of poisoning 
slaves and of cutting off her brothers 
head For Shaw has set his plot at the 
moment m history when Egypt is di 
vided Ptolemy Dionysus has driven Cleo 
patra from Alexandria, and the opposing 
children— Ptolemy represented by Pothi 
nus and Cleopatra by Ftatateeta— are at 
swords' points, while Egypt is ready to 
fall into the conquerors hand It is the 
familiar situation of an immensely old 
and decadent civilization at the mercy of 
a rising world power, represented by 
Caesar 

Again, the reader, with memories of 
Caesar's commentanes on the Gallic War 
and of Mark Antony's funeral oration, 
receives a shock when Caesir comes upon 
the scene and finds Cleopatra hiding be 
tween the paws of the sphinx The con 
queror of the world is presented as a mid 
die aged man, painfully conscious of his 
years, somewhat prosaic, \ery far indeed 
from "Caesar armed, with the falcon 
eyes" He is past fifty, and the fateful 
Ides of March are less than four years 
away As most men of his age in any pe 
nod of history would be, he is somewhat 
amused and yet wholly fascinated by the 
lovely child he has met under such 
strange circumstances He is quite aware 
of his weakness for women, so that the 
reader begins to foresee a romantic turn 
to the plot But Shaw was not a romantic 
dramatist When Caesar returns Cleopa 
tra to her palace, reveals his identity, and 
forces her to abandon her childishness 
and to assume her position as queen, we 
recogmze him as a man who is eminently 
practical, imperturbable m moments of 
danger, endowed with the slightly cynical 
detachment of the superior mind sur 
rounded by inferiors 

The basic stoiy that Shaw used for 
his somewhat rambling plot is to be found 
in Plutarch's Life of Caesetr and in Cae* 
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sars Ctvtl War As Plutarch tells it, 
Caesar arrived in Egypt to find that his 
great nval Pompey had been killed at the 
instigation of Pothmus, a eunuch and the 
favorite of Ptolemy Caesar, overcome 
with grief at Pompey's murder, took into 
his service the latter's friends who had 
been left wandering in Egypt Mean- 
while, Pothmus, having banished Cleo 
patra, had begun to plot against Caesar 
in the interest of the king, thus compel- 
ling Caesar, in self defense, to take Cleo 
patra's side Plutarch gives the famous 
story of her ruse to get to Caesar with 
the assistance of Apollodorus she hid her 
self in a roll of bedding and was earned 
into Caesar's apartments Then, at a feast 
in the palace, Caesar learned that Po 
thinus was plotting his murder, and so he 
killed the eunuch Achillas, Ptolemy's 
general raised the city against Caesar and 
cut off Roman communications by sea, 
forcing Caesar to bum his own ships and, 
by accident, the Alexandnne library It 
was while he was besieged on the Island 
of Pharos that Caesar performed his fa- 
mous exploit of leaping into the sea and 
swimming to his own men who were de- 
fending the mole Later he defeated 
Achillas in a battle in which young Ptol 
emy was killed, thus leaving Cleopatra 
sole ruler of Egypt 

This is the story that Shaw followed 
quite closely, except for his invention of 
the meeting of Caesar and Cleopatra in 
the desert and the added device of hav- 
ing Pothmus killed by Ftatateeta at Cleo 
patra's instigation after Caesar had given 
him a safe-conduct from the palace 
There is also a possible debt to the al- 
most forgotten drama. The False One, 
wntten by John Fletcher and Philip Mas- 
singer about 1620 , which deals with ex 
actly the same story Certainly Shaw's 
blunt spoken Rufio appears to be a re 
working of the Sceva of the old play 

Shaw has also added two characters of 


his own to the story the savage Ftata- 
teeta, who IS eventually killed by Rufio, 
and Britannus, Caesar's secretary The 
latter is Shaw's picture of the eternal 
Englishman-conventional, easily shocked, 
unable to understand any customs but 
those of his own island It is in charac 
tenzation, rather than in plot, that the 
play excels, and it excels through the 
element of surprise The surprise is, of 
course, created by the device of present 
mg familiar literary figures from new an 
gles, for It IS obvious that Shaw intended 
to mb some of the romantic gilding from 
them Cleopatra, although she has be 
come, at the end of the play, a precocious 
adult under Caesar's influence, has lost 
her girlish charm without becoming a 
particularly attractive woman She has 
never reaUy loved Caesar— nor he her, 
for Shaw rearranged history in this aspect 
of their relationship— and her one thought 
is of the arrival of Antony, whom she has 
met before and never forgotten She has 
a presentiment of her coming tragedy, 
yet, eternally childish, is poised to run 
to meet it Perhaps Leigh Hunt's phrase 
best describes her '‘The laughing queen 
that caught the world's great hands " 
James Huneker maintained that this 
drama "entitled [Shaw] to a free pass to 
that pantheon wherein our beloved Mark 
Twain sits enthroned" But this play is 
no Connecticut Yankee with its smug 
conviction of the vast progress achieved 
since the Middle Ages It is Shaw's con 
viction that there has been no perceptible 
progress since Caesar's day Caesar him 
self knew that history would continue to 
unroll an endless senes of murders and 
wars, always disguised under the most 
high sounding and noble names He was 
a great man, not because he was "ahead 
of his age," but because he stood outside 
it and could mle with mercy and without 
revenge Such a man would be great in 
any penod of history 
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CAMPASPE 


Type of work Drama 

Author John Lyly (c 1554 1606) 

Type of plot Histoncal romantic comedy 
Time of plot c 325 B C 
Locale Athens 
First presented 1584 

Principal characters 

Alexander, King of Macedon 

Campaspe, his captive a maiden of Thebes 

Hephestton, his chief general 

Diogenes a philosopher 

Apelles a painter 

Manes, the servant of Diogenes 


Critique 

Lyly's primary effort in his writings 
was to refine the rude speech of the 
Elizabethan age In Campaspe (also titled 
Alexander and Campaspe') this effort is 
clearly evident The play lacks many of 
the qualities of great drama— character 
development, careful plotting, and a dra 
matic climax, for example— but its diction 
IS elevated and graceful, of a piece with 
the nobility of the characters and their 
sentiments Another noteworthy feature 
IS the inclusion of several charming lyrics, 
including the famous “Cupid and my 
Campaspe played/ At cards for kisses'^ 
Despite the lack of dramatic unity, as 
exemplified by the absence of interaction 
between the mam plot and the subplot, 
this play, along with Lyly's other dramas, 
helped to supply the greater playwnghts 
to follow with a delicacy of language 
and sentiment that greatly ennched Eng- 
lish drama 

The Story 

The great King Alexander had con- 
quered the city of Thebes and taken 
pnsoner the beautiful and virtuous Cara- 
paspe, whom he promised to treat gently 

In Athens, at that time, was Diogenes, 
the ill tempered philosopher His servant 
Manes complained to the servants of 
Plato and Apelles, the painter, that Diog- 
enes was a man of exceedingly frugal 
habits and that his servant, m conse- 
quence, often went hungry 


Also in Athens were Plato, Aristotle, 
and several other great philosophers 
whom Alexander had called to his head 
quarters The great thinkers disputed the 
difference between dmne and natural 
causes until Alexander came to them and 
asked each a difficult question about such 
things as animals, gods and men, life and 
death, and the composition of the world 
After each philosopher had answered 
wisely, Alexander departed, satisfied with 
their sagacity Then Diogenes entered 
and berated them for toadying to the 
king Upon the entrance of Manes and 
his fellow servants, after the departure 
of the philosophers, there ensued a witty 
exchange between Diogenes and the 
servants, m which Diogenes abused them 
all 

Dunng a long dialogue m the market 
place, iUexander admitted his love for 
Campaspe, at which Hephestion was hor 
nfied While his loyal general decried 
love as a weakener of men, Alexander 
defended the passion and told Hephes 
non to allow mm to love in peace 

Alexander, seeing Diogenes m his tub, 
went to him and asked if he had no 
reverence for kings, to which Diogenes 
replied that he had none and wished 
nothing from anyone Apelles entered 
and said that the portrait he was paint 
ing of Campaspe was not quite finished 

While Campaspe posed for the paint 
mg, Apelles praised her beauty, but 



Campaspe, saying that she did not be 
heve men's flattery, cut short die paint 
er's questions about her feehngs toward 
love with a request that he get on with 
the painting 

Although several of Alexander's lieu 
tenants declared their concern for the 
king's martial inactivity, Alexander was 
planning a campaign against Persia After 
telling Hephestion that he wished only a 
brief respite from war, the conqueror 
went to talk with Apelles and Campaspe 
about the painting Apelles excused his 
delay by saying that Campaspe was so 
beautiful that it was difiicult to paint her 
as she really was Alexander was pleased 
with the work, and his love for Campaspe 
grew even greater, despite Hephestion's 
warnings against love 

Returning to his house, Apelles, in a 
long soliloquy, revealed his despair over 
his hopeless love for Campaspe, whom he 
knew he could never obtain because she 
was loved by a king In a melancholy 
song he praised her beauty and bemoaned 
his helpless condition 

Several of the servants met in the mar 
ket place to witness a strange event Diog 
enes had said that he would fly Manes 
entered, followed by a crowd of citizens, 
and they all approached Diogenes' tub 
It soon became apparent that Diogenes 
had made the promise so that he could 
gather a group of Athenians about him 
and berate them for their lack of virtue 
and wisdom After a heated debate, the 
citizens left in disgust The servants, how 
ever, were amused by the philosopher's 
biting cnticisms 

Alone in the palace, Campaspe debated 
with herself whether she preferred Apel 
les to the great Alexander Apelles en 
tered, and in a veiled dialogue revealed 
his love for her Later, at Apelles' studio, 
he and Campaspe vowed their love for 
each other, but their feeling of mutual 
devotion was mixed with fear of Alex 
ander's displeasure A page entered and 
told Apelles that Alexander wished him 
to take the painting immediately to the 


palace, the conqueror suspected, rightly, 
that the painter had finished the portrait 
but did not wish to part with it 

When Sylvius, a citizen, brought his 
sons to Diogenes to be educated, the 
father made his three sons dance, do 
acrobatics, and sing Diogenes, unim- 
pressed, criticized the boys' performances 
and called them tnvial Neither the boys 
nor Diogenes wanted anything to do with 
the other, and Sylvius departed in anger 

A short time later two of Alexander's 
soldiers, accompanied by a courtesan, 
passed by Diogenes' tub Bent on pleas 
ure, they paused to ask him what he 
thought of their intention, and he in- 
sulted them harshly One offered to strike 
him, but, afraid of being found by Alex- 
ander, they left after singing a short 
song 

Soon Alexander and Hephestion ap 
proached the tub Alexander, believing 
that Apelles was in love with Campaspe 
told his page to summon Apelles and 
then to cry out that his studio was on 
fire The page left, and the two great 
warnors talked with Diogenes about love, 
which the philosopher scorned 

Soon Apelles appeared While he was 
talking with Alexander about a new 
painting, the page entered and shouted 
that Apelles' studio was afire The painter 
revealed his love for Campaspe by being 
concerned only about her portrait Alex 
ander then told him of the ruse and had 
the page call Campaspe After he had 
forced the two lovers to admit their true 
feeling for each other, Alexander, in a 
sudden burst of generosity, ordered them 
to marry 

Alexander then commanded the page 
to summon his generals so that they 
could prepare to invade Persia When 
Hephestion praised the king's conquest 
of his feelings, Alexander replied that a 
man should not wish to command the 
world if he cound not command himself, 
and that he would fall in love when there 
were no more countnes to conquer 
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CAJSnDIDA 


Ty'pe of work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw Cl 856 1950) 

Time 1894 
Locale London 
Ftrst fresented 1897 

Prtnctfal characters 

The Reverend James Morell a Chnstian Socialist clergyman 
Candida Morell his intelligent, vivacious wife 
Eugene Marchbanks, a poet in love with Candida 
Mr Burgess, Candida’s father 

The Reverend Alexander Mill, Morell s idealistic admiring young 
curate 

Prosereine Garnett, Morell’s secretary 


George Bernard Shaw's critics often 
bnng a tw^o fold charge against his plays 
(1) his characters are too academic and 
lifeless, (2) his plays are merely tracts 
for expressing Shavian ideas on love, war, 
property, morals, and revolution This 
charge, however, is not usually leveled 
at Candida Usually the most completely 
anti Shaw critic concedes that here is one 
play free, for the most part, from any 
really revolutionary ideas, aside from a 
few comments on socialism and corrup 
tion m government In fact, in the hvely 
Candida, Shaw is saluting an old, estab 
hshed institution mamage But as he 
salutes, the author is, as usual, winking 

Candida belongs to the group of his 
Plays, Pleasant ana Unpleasant published 
in 1898 It was given its first public 
London production in 1904, after a pri- 
vate presentation in 1897, and has gone 
on to become one of the most popular 
plays in the Shaw repertory, probably 
ranbng second only to Satnt Joan It 
was an early favonte with Shaw himself 
He held on to it for some time before 
allowing Its production, prefemng to read 
It privately to his fnends, who, it is said, 
would weep loudly at the more touching 
scenes 

Shaw and the English and Amencan 
theaters are correct m their veneration for 
Candida, for the play is put together in 
masterly form, with re^ct for a um- 
formity that is often lacking in some of 
his other works Here is a pky that gives 


an audience highly comic scenes on the 
one hand, and yet moments of highly 
senous insights on the other Fmalh, 
here is an extremely actable play Can 
dida herself is one of the great roles in 
the modern theater, that of the self pos 
sessed woman who, as m many homes, 
subtly runs the household while appear 
mg subservient to her husband The Rev 
erend James Mavor Morell, the husband 
m question, is another excellent role the 
hearty Chnstian Socialist clergvnian, the 
popular speaker always m demand, the 
unintimidated man who is happy and 
secure m his important position until 
untoward events began to occur, brought 
about by a young, wild, seemingly efiem 
mate fnend of the family, the poet Eu 
gene Marchbanks The role of March 
banks, the eighteen year old worshiper of 
Candida, has also been a favorite of many 
stage juveniles though others have seen 
It as a highly distasteful, unrealistic part 
to play As the boy who grows faint at 
the thought of Candida's peeling onions, 
who rants, raves, and whines o\er the 
thought of the earthly, boorish Morell 
being mamed to such a poetic delight and 
mspiration as Candida, Marchbanks often 
reminds us of the young and ethereal 
Shelley, and is possibly a younger Ber 
nardShaw 

Most readers and viewers are quick to 
note that Candida bears a great resem 
blance to Ibsen's A Doll's Home Shaw, 
however, has reversed Ibsen In the lat 
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ter's play, Nora is the doll, the puppet, 
but m Candida the tables are turned 
Morell, though a likable, high pnncipled 
fellow, IS actually the doll It is his wife, 
as he eventually learns, who is respon 
sible for his success Thus when Candida 
IS ^^forced^' to choose between March 
banks and Morell, she chooses Morell, 
the weaker of the two This is, suppos 
edly, Shaw's Virgin Mother play, cer 
tainly Candida plays the role of Morell's 
wife, mother, and sisters rolled into one 
She IS the one who arranges his affairs, 
who keeps him happy and content, who 
peels his onions for him Her true status 
Morell finally comes to realize, though 
later he will probably rationalize his 
way out of his paradoxical victory Here, 
then, IS one aspect of the play, and to 
many the mam idea behind it the com 
mg of a husband and wife to a fuller 
understanding of each other 

All of this bears a certain resemblance 
to romantic drama, and perhaps that is 
the secret of the play's success among non 
Shaw theatergoers Shaw tiraded against 
romanticism, but Candida is often ro 
mantle Although Candida discovers a 
typical Shavian thought— that service and 
not necessarily contentment is the great 
est triumph m life— the play and its cele 
bration of the wife mother role seems 
greatly romantic m comparison with other 
Shavian drama 

If one takes the view that the play con 
cerns growing awareness between a hus 
band and wife, Marchbanks serves as the 
catalyst bnngmg about the final result 
Through the poetic railings of the young 
poetaster, Morell begins to wonder if he 
is actually too commonplace for Candida 


But when Morell is accepted and the poet 
IS spurned in the famous choosing scene, 
Marchbanks leaves as a more adult being 
with a secret m his heart and apparently 
quite eager to go out into the night It 
may well be that Marchbanks realizes 
that this mundane domesticity is not for 
him— he has a greater destiny than this 
Candida has revealed the average happy 
mamage to him, and he realizes there is 
no poetry m it A poet must go out into 
the night, and on to greater and more 
exalted triumphs 

This, quite possibly, is another of 
Shaw's mam ideas in the play— that the 
man of genius is out of place in con 
ventional society However, the fact that 
the role of Marchbanks is often un 
realistic and overdrawn reduces the total 
effect of this particular Shavian premise 
Through his excessive behavior, the con 
flict between Marchbanks and Morell 
fails to convince many readers and view 
ers to some, there is no choice at all be 
tween the likable clergyman and the 
effeminate boy 

Most others, however, are willing to 
overlook this flaw and to ignore the 
charge that Candida, in the ^choosing" 
scene, behaves in a most conceited fash 
ion Audiences have much more pre 
ferred to delight m the high comedy of 
Candida, its amusing situations and the 
witty, sparkling dialogue which is gen 
erally consistent throughout the play 
This IS, next to Samt Joan, Shaw's best 
constructed drama And there is no doubt 
that Its great popularity is due not only 
to Its form, but also to the fact that in 
Candida we have Shaw's safest play 


CANTOS 


Tyfeofwork Poetry 
Author Ezra Pound (1885 ) 

Ptrst vuhhshed 1925 1956 and continuing 

The Cantos of Ezra Pound constitute 
an ambitious work of poetry that has 
been appeanng in vanous drafts over 
many years, and fairly late sections of 


the Cantos bear such designations as 
these The Ptsan Cantos (1948) and 
Section Rock Dull (1956) This ambi 
tious work is not yet complete and, for 
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reasons that will at once appear, it is not 
likely to be complete 

The work is more often talked about 
than read, and for several causes First 
the poem does not escape association with 
the controversial career of its author 
Pound, for many years pnor to 1939, 
lived abroad as an expatriate, critical of 
the economic systems of Anglo Saxon 
culture Dunng World War II he broad 
cast from Italian radio stations against 
vanous aspects of Anglo-Saxon cultural 
life and economic systems For these ac 
tivities he was taken into custody at the 
end of the war, he did not face trial, 
however, and after a period of confine 
ment for psychological reasons, he was 
released and returned to Italy to live 
During this time Pound continued to add 
new cantos to his work, he was also the 
controversial recipient of an award— the 
Bollingen— for mentonous hterary serv 
ice in poetry 

The Cantos are also much talked about 
for reasons less sensational and more 
valid To the reader who makes a hasty 
inspection— and possibly to the person 
who spends a good deal of time studying 
them— the work offers a surface that is 
daunting One finds that many sections 
of the poetic discourse wntten m English 
are interrupted by quotations from Pro- 
vengal, Italian, German, French, Latin, 
and Greek, not to mention Anglo Saxon 
and Middle English Even more, many 
pages are adorned with the completely 
enigmatic ideograms which Pound de 
rives from classical Chinese These syl 
lake symbols stand for ideas precious to 
Pound 

A closer inspection of the actual em 
ployment of language offers no further 
comfort to the begmmng reader, the tone 
of the verse is extremely vaned There 
are passages in the earlier Cantos that 
are among the finest lines fashioned by 
Enghshwnting poets in our century 
elegiac passages of lament for the virtues 
of cultures, vitriohc attacks on the 

defects of what Pound regards as Anglo- 
Saxon finance capitalism These passages 


of excellence alternate with others that, 
as poetry, seem very strange matenals in 
deed There are quotations from the 
prosy diplomatic coirespondence of John 
Adams, phrases more than a century old 
and deader m intrinsic interest than that 
There are quotations from the fiscal regu 
lations of Leopold of Hapsburg Lorraine, 
who instituted good financial conditions 
m Tuscanv before the disaster of Napo- 
leon^s arnval There are abundant refer 
ences to historical and hterary figures 
good and bad, Oriental and Western 
There are references to many people 
both well known and obscure, contem 
poranes familiar to Pound himself 
through them, the literary crusades and 
battles of the first half of the twentieth 
century find adequate memorial in some 
sections of the long poem 

All this, as suggested, is included and 
woven into a tight but anecdotal structure 
which Pound introduces and embroiders 
with great metrical variety and dexterity 
His language varies from noble simplicit\ 
and elegance through imitations of the 
banality (with which all men in all ages 
have conducted the affairs of the world) 
to the argot of the ilhtente A special in 
terest appears m the section entitled The 
Pisan Cantos in which we are allov\cd to 
view Pound in a prison camp at Pisa 
working away on an installment of Ins 
masterwork 

Strange and without many literary par 
allels in its lack of plan, in its preference 
for jumble rather than clarity, the Cantos 
should not however, be regarded as a 
hoax or a fraud The continuing poem is, 
rather, a record of the workings of a so 
phisticated and ingenious mind that his 
conducted a decades long war with a 
world out of joint In this work language 
IS in decay, social life is ebbing and tne 
economic system is a center of rot 

To thread one^s way with utter con 
fidence through the poem one would have 
to be as erudite as Pound himself But 
one can make some progress and have 
some profit if one reminds oneself of 
what Pound's abiding gustos and disgusts 
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are Then one will see that the disorder 
of the poem is a transcription of the mix 
ture of pleasure and nausea which the 
twentieth century — and the rest of human 
history, for that matter— have aroused in 
the poet^s sensorium 
More systematically than the Cantos 
ever present the matter, a list could he 
drawn up thus There are ages that are 
Cor have been]) human, and there are 
ages that have not been human The 
twentieth century, as Pound himself ex 
perienced it in Amencan 'learneries'" and 
in the British countryside, is an age that 
has not been particularly human, has not 
afforded superior men a good chance to 
investigate their own natures and inspect 
the resources of art and language Thus, 
our age (or parts of our age) is against 
nature'^ an upside down world in which 
money has ceased to be a necessary con 
vemence and has become, in many 
minds, the most real entity which man 
can handle Nature and the man fash 
loned grandeur of art have become 
sources of only second rate expenence 
Such an impression Pound repudiates 
To him, our money culture places us in 
the midst of ordure, and this is a view 
attested to in all sorts of ways Leisure is 
not understood and used, language itself 
that ultimate and precious human posses 
Sion, is debased by the uses business and 
"affairs** make of it, it is more subtly and 
more thoroughly debased by the use 
which Victorian and Georgian poets made 
of It These facile poets, Pound is con- 
vinced, merely sweetened the air to 
wealthy nostrils that did not want to 
smell the stench that money making and 
interest taking created 

Thus, the Cantos represent a break 
with the going soaal order and the modes 
of literary expression grateful to that or 
der Pound, in a phrase he derives from 
the Chinese, must "make things new** 
The techniques of confusion, blending, 
and non sequitur in the poem are tech 
niques of assault, indurated sensibihty 


must be awakened, and new habits of di 
rect, nonabstract apprehension must be 
set up Pound gathers hints from Homer, 
Confucius, the Provencal poets, and 
countless other writers who managed to 
be "human ** By tearing apart the tap 
estry of the conventionally viewed past 
and weaving the threads into a new pat 
tern of his own. Pound assaults in 
grained and complacent sensibilities m 
Rock Dull, for example, the agile reader 
must be willing to expenence all stages 
of man*s history at once, with each stage 
held before his attention for no more than 
a moment or so 

Pound also stardes conventional and 
unreflective moral tastes by expressing 
admiration for such "natural** monsters as 
Sigismundo Malatesta, whose evil was at 
least direct and not transmognfied into a 
neutral entry in a ledger One must have, 
in the world of the Cantos^ a consideiable 
amount of sin, but in "good** ages, unlike 
our age, sin and virtue declare themselves 
for what they are and do not masquerade 
as something else 

Thus the organized confusion of the 
Cantos becomes the pattern of Pound's 
own outraged and crusading sensibility 
What the poem expresses is always clear 
to that sensibility If it is not clear to ours, 
according to the poet, so much the worse 
for us and our responses and our blind 
ness Such, at any rate, is the intransigent 
accent of many a canto 

One can, at any rate, say that Pound's 
long work is a representative poem which 
belongs to the same century as Eliot's 
The Waste Land and Joyce's Ulysses It 
also attempts to interpret a world that is 
on the verge of escaping all interpreta- 
tion Long sections of the Cantos testify 
to a power with language that both W B 
Yeats and T S Eliot thought it worth 
their while to attend to Pound may or 
may not be a great poet, beyond question, 
he has been schoolmaster to a generation 
of poets 
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CAPTAIN SINGLETON 


Ty^e of work Novel 

Author Daniel Defoe (1660 1731) 

Ty'pe of ‘plot Adventure romance 
Tt'me of plot Eighteenth century 
Locale The navigable world 
First puhhshed 1720 

Pnnctpal characters 

Captain Bob Singleton, a sailor explorer, and pirate 
William Walters, a Quaker surgeon 


Critique 

Defoe can justly be called the first 
English novelist The three outstanding 
works of prose fiction before Defoe wrote 
were Lyly s Euphues, a courtly and phil- 
osophical work, Sidney's Arcadia, a chiv- 
alrous romance, and John Bunyan's re 
ligious and symbolic allegory, The Pil- 
gnm*s Progress Realistic characters and 
the common sense point of view were 
Defoe's contnbutions to prose fiction In 
The Life, Adventures and Piracies of the 
Famous Captain Singleton, unlike Rob- 
inson Crusoe to which it is undoubtedly 
mfenor, character is subordinated to ac- 
tion In both books Defoe relied heavily 
on Dampier's accounts of voyages, trav- 
elers' tales and available maps and geog 
raphies However, the novel contains 
also a wealth of clearly imagined detail 
in Its objective narrative, and two con 
trasted characters the courageous, ego 
centric Singleton and the shrewd pacifist, 
William Here and m the rest of Defoe s 
fiction IS the germ of the English novel 

The Story 

Captain Bob Singleton was stolen as 
a child and reared by the gipsy who 
bought him His first voyages, which be 
gan when he was twelve, were to New- 
foundland On one of these voyages the 
ship was captured by Turks The Turkish 
vessel was subsequently captured by a 
Portuguese ship After many months on 
shore Singleton sailed as a cabin boy from 
Portugal on a voyage to Goa on the 
Malabar coast At this time Singleton be 
gan to learn the arts of navigation, and 


he also became an accomplished thief 
On the return voyage a storm drove 
the ship to the shore of Madagascar 
There Singleton enthusiastically joined a 
group of malcontents who plotted the 
harsh captain's death, and he barely es 
caped hanging Howe\ er, he and twenty 
SIX companions, with guns, tools, and 
provisions, were abandoned on shore The 
natives were friendly and traded food 
with the sailors m exchange for metal 
charms cut out of beaten coins, as they 
had no knowledge of the value of cur 
rency After exploring the island and the 
shore, the party was able to build a 
frigate and sail for the mainland 

Landing at Mozambique, they decided 
to trek across the entire unknown con 
tinent to the Atlantic They began the 
journey with buffaloes loaded with their 
provisions and with some sixty captured 
natives as gmdes and bearers Singleton 
was by this time their appointed leader 
At first they marched only when travel 
by river was impossible By hunting and 
foraging they survived well enough until 
they came to the first desert After nine 
days on the desert they reached a lake, 
fished, and renewed their water supply 
In sixteen days they completed the desert 
crossing and entered another fertile re 
gion where travel was easy until they 
came to an impassable river— possibly the 
Nile 

When the chief native prisoner found 
gold in a small stream flowing into the 
mam river, they panned as much as they 
could and agreed to share it equally After 
a time they built a garrisoned camp to 
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avoid traveling in the rainy season Pro- 
tected by palisades from wild animals that 
roamed the region, the travelers remained 
there through the rainy season On the 
subsequent march they almost perished 
wble crossing a further stretch of and 
land Beyond this desert they obtained 
meat from a native village and soon 
moved into a mountainous region While 
proceeding along the mam valley, they 
were astonished to meet an Englishman 
who had been captured and robbed by 
the French Having managed to escape 
inland, he had stayed m the country of 
fnendly natives He joined the travelers 
and told them where to find more gold 
After two profitable years they continued 
on to the Gold Coast There the party dis 
banded and Singleton sailed to England 

In England, during the next two years 
Singleton spent lavishly and was often 
cheated When his money was gone, he 
sailed for Cadiz OflF the coast of Spain 
he broke his journey at the instigation of 
a friend and went aboard a vessel whose 
crew had mutinied and taken possession 
of the ship Thus began Singleton^s career 
as a pirate 

Having obtained provisions m Cadiz, 
the pirate ship sailed for the Canary Is 
lands and thence to the West Indies 
After the capture of a Spanish sloop, 
Singleton sailed aboard her and arranged 
to meet the other ship in Tobago He 
found that the crew of a captured ship 
was often willing to join him One man 
who did so was a Quaker surgeon named 
William Walters William and Singleton 
became fnends and the Quaker often 
saved him from wasteful maneuvers and 
bloodshed After a meeting in Tobago the 
pirates arranged to cruise separately again 
and later to join forces in Madagascar 

In a successful engagement off Brazil, 
Singleton captured and took command of 
a forty six gun Portuguese man of war 
From the next ship captured they ac 
quired many slaves William persuaded 
Singleton and the crew not to kill these 
men Instead, he sold them on the Bio 
Grande for gold and a fine French sloop 


Continuing the voyage, they rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope to land on Mada 
gascar for provisions 

During the night which followed the 
sighting of a wrecked European ship on 
the African shore, William and the cox- 
swain both dreamed that if they landed 
they would find gold They discovered a 
group of their former companions who, 
shipwrecked on Tabago, had been taken 
aboard another ship and subsequently had 
captured several ships of their own and 
thereby gamed much gold The whole 
pirate fleet, including ships under Captain 
Wilmot and Captain Avery, gathered at 
Mangahelly Some stayed in a camp on 
shore Eventually William and Singleton 
sailed for Ceylon in the man of war 
Off Ceylon they captured a ship from 
the MoguPs court The vessel yielded so 
much gold that the sailors wished to re- 
turn at once to Madagascar Together, 
William and Singleton persuaded them 
to continue the voyage 

Singleton's ambition was to capture 
ships from the Dutch Spice Islands After 
saihng north of the Philippines they 
finally overtook a vessel laden with nut- 
megs Unfortunately, they grounded the 
man of war on a group of rocks and were 
forced to beach and repair her Soon 
after they resailed they were hit by a 
violent storm which shook the ship and 
momentarily so terrified Singleton that 
he believed the lightning to be the pun 
ishment from Divine Providence for his 
crimes However, nobody was hurt and, 
with the ship only shghtly damaged, 
they continued as before 

North of Manila three Japanese ships 
pelded cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and 
some gold From there they sailed two 
months until they reached Formosa By 
this time everybody was agreed that they 
were nch enough Off the Chinese coast 
they made contact with merchants with 
whom William traded spices and cloth 
for gold Then they began the long jour- 
ney southward and westward home 
The vessel sailed to Java for provisions 
and then to Ceylon, where they had great 
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(rouble with natives who nearly ignited 
the ship with fire arrows Finally, after 
tricking the native leaders through a 
Dutch interpreter who was a prisoner 
there, they managed to take him on board 
and to sail away unharmed 

William continued to trade, and vihen 
he had satisfactorily disposed of most of 
the booty he talked earnestly to Single 
ton about his crimes Together they 
agreed to abandon piracy Furthermore, 
Singleton said that from then on he 
would be under William^s command 
William made two more trading trips On 
the second Singleton and another sur- 
geon accompanied him in the sloop with 
their accumulated treasure William sent 
a letter to the man of war saying that 
they had been captured and that they 


must sail away to save their own lives 
The men quickly obeyed 

William and Singleton disguised them 
selves as Persian merchants During this 
time Singleton became profoundly trou 
bled by his conscience William dissuaded 
him from suicide that they might be able 
to put their illegal fortunes to some good 
use They traveled in caravan to Alexan 
dria and thence sailed to Venice 

In time William wrote to his widowed 
sister m England He and Singleton both 
sent her money to buy a house for her 
children and themselves Finally, still 
disguised as merchants, they returned 
home Singleton, whose repentance was 
complete, marned William's sister and 
lived with her in great quiet and con 
tentment 


CARMINA 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Gams Valenus Catullus Cc 84 c 54 B C ) 
First transcrthed c 50 B C 


Catullus, greatest of the Latin lyric 
poets, was born in Verona in northern 
Italy, only a few years after it had been 
conquered from the Celts Some scholars 
believe him to have been Celtic, not only 
because of his name, but also because of 
his use of Celtic words like ^ basium," for 
*‘kiss,” instead of the Latin "osculum " 

He was one of the ^‘New Poets," whose 
leader was Valenus Cato Beginning 
about 90 B C , these revolted against the 
conservative poets who treated only wars, 
history, and mythology In their expen 
ments with Greek meters and Greek 
words, under the inspiration of Sappho, 
Archilochus, and especially the Alexan 
dnans, Catullus was a pioneer One can- 
not know how radical his fellow poets 
were, for most of their work has been 
lost, and the poetry of Catullus survived 
only by chance 

Dunng his lifetime he probably pub- 
lished a number of books—^ibelli " the 
Latins called them— made by pasting to- 
gether sheets of parchment or papyrus 
into a long stop and rolling it on a stick 


About a thousand lines constituted a 
book Someone arranged all the poems of 
Catullus, by length rather than bv sub 
ject or chronology, on one roll It could 
not have been the poet himself, because 
the dedication provided was hardly suit 
able for such a volume This roll of 1 16 
poems was disregarded for fourteen cen 
tunes (Catullus was not an important 
classical poet like his fnend Vergil, whose 
indebtedness to him is evident both m his 
earlier poetry and in the Aenetd^ or Ovid 
or Martial, both of whom praised him 
highly ) Then the roll came to light 
briefly in Catullus' native city in the four 
teenth century, long enough for two ad 
mirers to make complete copies After 
that It was lost forever, but from those 
two copies the world learned to admire 
the lync genius of Catullus Petrarch 
owned and used one copy 

After the Carmtna (Poems) appeared 
m pnnt, the cult of Catullus began to 
spread The pious F^nelon, overlooking 
the Roman's occasional vulgarity and oh 
scenity, accounted in two words for his 
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greatness ''simplicite passion^e^' And 
that has been the critical judgment of 
him ever since one of the supreme poets 
of love, a singer of ardent and sincere 
passion expressed with fiery earnestness, 
but also with simplicity 

The date of Catullus’ first poems can- 
not be determined It is known that he 
went to Rome when he was about twenty 
There he met the object of an overpower- 
ing love, a woman whom he addressed in 
his verses as Lesbia, a name suggested by 
the homeland of Sappho, whose meter he 
used in several of the poems Scholars 
later identified her as Clodia, wife of the 
praetor Quintus Caecilius Metellus, a 
highly sexed, talented, cruel beauty, de 
scribed as ox eyed, even by her enemies 
She still had a husband when Catullus, 
meeting her, was so upset that he could 
not speak But he wrote for her one of 
the most famous of all love poems, in 
which he declared that a man becomes 
godlike 

who sits and constandy in your presence 

watches and hears you laugh 

Possibly about this same time he 
courted her m a charming and well 
known lyric (Number 2 in his collected 
verse), addressed to her pet sparrow, who 
could be happy though its mistress and 
the poet were miserable and thwarted 

Before he had progressed very far in 
his courtship, his older brother, a diplo 
mat in the east died suddenly Perhaps 
he had financed Catullus’ literary career 
m Rome Certainly the poet never men 
tioned his father’s assistance At any rate, 
Catullus returned home in 60 B C Ve- 
rona was not then the romantic city of 
Romeo and Juliet In it, the poet with 
no kindred spirits was frankly bored 
One rhyme to a friend complained that 
he found no poetic inspiration Another 
lync begged a fellow poet to come and 
visit him Julius Caesar is known to have 
lodged with his father several times 
when going from his Gallic campaigns to 
Rome, but Catullus did not like him 

In 57 B C , apparently believing it was 


time for him to get into politics, the poet 
secured an appointment to the staff of 
Memmius, Governor of Bithynia, in 
northern Africa, but from the evidence of 
Catullus’ satincal poems, his superior ap 
propriated all the art treasures and the 
gold All that fell to the poet was a yacht 

Stranger the bark you see before you 
says 

That m old times and m her early days 

She was a lovely vessel that could make 

The qmckest voyages and overtake 

All her competitors in sail or oar 

This vessel brought him home the fol 
loiving year On the way he stopped to 
visit the tomb of his brother near the site 
of Troy, where he vinrote one of the most 
beautiful of his elegiac poems (Number 
101 ) 

By ways remote and distant waters sped, 

Brother, to thy sad graveside am I come 

That I may give the last gifts to the 
dead 

And vainly parley with thy ashes 
dumb 

Take them all drenched with a 
brother s tear, 

And, Brother for all time, hail and 
farewell 

Back in Rome, trouble making Clodia, 
after her husband’s suspiciously sudden 
death, had become the mistress of Cae 
bus When his ardor cooled, she tned to 
destroy his political career by bringing 
all sorts of charges against him Cicero, 
the greatest orator of his time, defended 
Caehus in an oration, still existing, that 
completely demolished the reputation and 
character of Clodia But the returning 
Catullus still felt some of ‘Tesbia’s” old 
charm, and again he wrote impassioned 
lyncs to her Some scholars have tried 
to arrange the score or more in a pattern 
to show the growth of their love, their 
quarrels, charges of infidelity reconciha 
tions, and the final break, but their sup 
positions are pure guesswork There is 
not, for instance, any chronological clue 
to the shortest and most memorable poem 
about her (Number 85) 
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I hate and love You ask perhaps how 
that could he? 

I know not, hut I feel its agony 

Determined to leave her, Catullus wrote 
(Number 8) 

She devil damn you^ What lifers left 
for you? 

Whom will you kiss"^ In whose lips set 
your teeth? 

Stop, Catullus’ It^s over, don't give in 

But he did write one more poem about 
her, in Sapphic meter, asking several 
fnends to take her a message, “short and 
not kindly," bidding farewell to her and 
her “hundreds of lovers, whom she ex 
hausts sexually " 

Poets ever since have been inspired to 
translate and adapt these love l)mcs Rob 
ert Herrick (1591 1674), has been called 
an English Catullus, though he certainly 
lacks the Latin poet^s depth of passion 
Nearer m spint was John Donne (1572 
1631), who claimed that Catullus was 
only one of the “1,400 authors" the Eng 
lish poet had analyzed 

Among the 116 poems of Catullus are 
themes other than those on love About 
twenty five deal with fnendship in van 
ous forms Some, fewer but fiercer, po- 


etize his hates false friendship, preten- 
sion, infractions of the moral code, and 
corruption in high places His dislike of 
Julius Caesar he expressed in the invec 
tive of Number 93 Later, however, he 
felt more kindly toward Caesar and made 
amends by praising Caesar's undoubted 
personal charm and military ability 

Among Catullus' works are several long 
poems, including two wedding hymns 
and two epyllia, or little epics, modeled 
on those of the Alexandnan poets One, 
celebrating the marnage of Peleus and 
Thetis, includes the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne The other, a translation of Calli 
machus' “Lock of Berenice," is one of the 
sources for Alexander Pope's “The Rape 
of the Lock " 

The largest number of the Carmina of 
Catullus were satiric poems, sometimes 
with invective or humor so vulgar that 
they have shocked readers of later cen 
tunes Perhaps forty six can be so con 
sidered, but those are not the verses for 
which Catullus will be remembered He 
is immortal because of his expressions of 
passion and love, and for his inspired 
poems of sadness, which, though only a 
few, are enough to have made Tenny 
son refer to Catullus as the tenderest of 
Latin poets 


THE CASTLE OF FRATTA 


Type of work Novel 

Author Ippohto Nievo (1831 1861) 

Type of 'plot Historical chronicle 
Ttmeofplot 1775 1852 
Locale Italy and England 
Ftrst published 1867 

Pnnctpd characters 

Carlo Altovih, an Itahan patnot, the narrator 
GiovAisQjn, Count of Fratta 
Countess Cleonice, bis wife 
Clara, and 

PiSANA, their daughters 
Aquilina Provezxmsu, Carlo's wife 
Monsignor Orlando, the count's hrodier 
Lugclio Vianello, a young doctor in love with Gkca 
Leoe ABDO Provedoni, Carfo's friend 


THE CASTLE OF FRATTA by Ippolita Nievo Translated by Lovett F Edwards By permission of tbe 
|ublishers Houghton Mifflm Co Copynght, 1954 by Tbe Folio Society Copyright, 1959 by I^ovett F 
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Doretta, his wife 

Raimondo di Venchieredo, Doretta^s lover 
Father Pendoea, a Jesuit 
Alberto Partcstagno, a young nobleman 
Giulio del Ponte a poet m love with Pisana 
Todero Altoviti, Carlo’s father 
Aglaura, Carlo s half sister 

Spiro Apostulos son of a Greek banker, later Aglaura’s husband 
Mauro Navagero, an old nobleman, Pisana s husband 
Almoro Frumier, Senator of Venice 
The Spaccafumo, a bandit 
Napoleon Bonaparte 


Cnttque 

The Castle of Fratta, second only to 
Alessandro Manzoni’s The Betrothed 
among Italian novels of the nineteenth 
century, is the English title of Le Con- 
fessiom dt un ottuagenano, written be- 
tween December, 1857, and August, 
1858, by Ippohto Nievo, one of Gan- 
baldi’s histone 'Thousand ** Nievo never 
lived to revise his work, to which he ong 
inally gave the patnotic title, le Con 
fesstom dt un Itahano, the later change 
of name was made by his publisher, who 
thought Nievo's title too forthright for 
those unsettled times The novel, a work 
of tremendous vigor, presents a remark 
able gallery of character portrait‘s, both 
real and imaginary, and tells with pas 
sionate patriotic feeling of half a century 
of strife that led at last to the period of 
the Risorgimento and the liberation of 
Italy Lucilio Vianello is undoubtedly 
modeled after the life of Mazzini Carlo 
Altoviti IS a man dedicated to two gieat 
passions, his love of freedom and his love 
for Pisana, that lovely, wa 5 nvard sensual 
woman capable of great loyalty and ciuel 
betrayal Certainly she must be listed 
among the notable women of Italian fic- 
tion 

The Story 

Carlo Altoviti, bom m Venice on the 
Day of St Luke the Evangelist m 1775, 
spent his boyhood m the ancient, decay- 
mg castle of Fratta, the neglected, un 
wanted poor relation in a household of 
feudal gentry such as he would live to 
see swept away by war and revolutions 


His mother, the sister of the Countess of 
Fratta, had made a runaway match "with 
an adventurer named Todero Altoviti 
but had deserted her husband a few 
months later When her child was bom, 
the infant had been dispatched at once 
to Fratta In his childhood Carlo knew 
only that his mother was dead and that 
his father was reported to have turned 
Turk somewhere in the Levant 

The household at Fratta was made up 
of the austere, pompous count and his 
haughty wife, their daughters, Clara and 
Pisana the count’s brother, Monsignor 
Orlando, a stupid, gluttonous priest the 
chancellor who managed the count’s busi 
ness affairs. Captain Sandracca, the swag 
genng but timid captain of militia, the 
chaplain, and a number of hangers on 
and servants Carlo’s place was a menial 
one, and he spent most of his time m the 
cavernous, gloomy kitchen with the re 
tamers Sometimes he slipped away to 
play with his cousin Pisana, who even as 
a child was a creature of whims and pas 
sions, contradictions and loyalties, in 
later years she was to make Carlo’s life 
a torment and a delight The older daugh 
tei, Clara, was a grave, lovely girl who 
devoted herself to the care of her bed 
ndden grandmother, Lady Badoer It was 
Clara who drew the young men of the 
Fnuli region to Fratta Among these were 
Giulio del Ponte, a writer of graceful 
verses, Lucilio Vianello, a medical stu 
dent, and Alberto Partistagno, a young 
man of noble family 

The Spaccafumo, a bandit who had 





once rescued young Carlo from the chieredo and Clara^ however, the alliance 
marshes, was the friend of Antonio was unacceptable to Venetian authorities 
Provedoni, the mayor of the commune Partistagno became Clara's accepted 
When Antonio's son Leopardo courted suitor, but she refused him, people said 
Doretta, daughter of the chancellor of that she was really m love with Lucilio 
Venchieredo, he was set upon by some When the countess took her daughter to 
bullies of Venchieredo and the Spacca Venice, Luciho after tal mg his degree 
fumo rescued him The Count of Ven at Padua, settled there also 
chieredo charged that the chaplain of Carlo, on a scholarship, w ent to Padua 
Fratta had sheltered the bandit and he to study shortly before the French m 
then laid siege to Fratta his real pur vaded Italy Returning to Fratta for a 
pose was to secure some incriminating visit, he found Pisana now a beautiful 
documents that a retainer at Fratta pos woman, demanding admiration from all 
sessed His plan was thwarted by Luciho Her chief aim was Giulio del Ponte Bad 
Vianello, who put the castle in a state in Padua, Carlo came under the influence 
of defense, and by Partistagno, who of Amilcare Dossi, a young man of hb 
arrived with his retainers to put the eral political views, and became an ardent 
men of Venchieredo to rout Later Carlo Voltairian Then word came that the old 
saved the documents from theft The chancellor had died at Fratta, leaving af 
Count of Venchieredo was sentenced to fairs disordered, Carlo returned to take 
ten years in prison With Venchieredo over his duties Clara entered the Con 
humbled, Leopardo was free to marry vent of St Therese The old count died 
Doretta and Pisana went to Venice 

When the news of the French Revolu One day news arrived that a young 
tion reached Venice and men began to French general, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dream of a new kmd of freedom, the In- had taken command of the Army of the 
quisition of State began a reign of terror Alps Within a few months he controlled 
Seeing troubled times ahead, Almoro the fate of Italy The people of Fratta 
Frumier, a Venetian senator and kins fled as the French advanced Returning 
man of the Count of Fratta, moved with from a tnp to Portogruaro, Carlo found 
his family to Portogruaro There the peo Fratta deserted and looted and old Lady 
pie of Fratta went frequently to visit, and Badoer dying as the result of French 
Carlo, now an acknowledged member of atrocities When Carlo went to Urbino 
the family, went with them The boy to protest, Napoleon refused to listen to 
was often thrown into moods of depres his story 

Sion as Pisana revealed her fliratatious A change came in Carlo's fortunes 
nature among the young gallants of the when his father returned unexpectedly 
region Clara was kinder to him than to Venice Grown wealthy in trade, he 
ever, hut Pisana paid no attention to his planned to establish a family of social 
bitterness and gloom and political prestige His hopes failed 

For relief. Carlo turned to his studies when Venice capitulated to the French 
so earnestly that the count decided to in 1797 The fall of the patricians com 
send him to Padua to study for his doc- pleted the rum of the Frattas Pisana 
tor's degree About the same time Rai- gave in to her mother's urgmgs and mar 
mondo di Venchieredo, son of the dis ned an aged kinsman, Mauro Nava 
graced castellan, returned to his nearby gero Luciho begged Clara to marry him, 
castle and Pisana began to pay attention but she refused to return to a world that 
to the young nobleman Meanwhile, had no respect for God and the Church 
Clara was being courted by a number of When the French turned Venice over to 
aristocratic dandies The countess tned Austria, Carlo prepared to take refuge m 
$0 arrange a match between yopng Ven the Cisalpine Republic His father re- 
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turned to die Levant after giving him a Pepe against the Austnans Captured, he 

letter of credit on Apostulos, a Greek was sentenced to death but was later par 

banker Pisana became Carious mistress doned Accompanied by Pisana, he went 

and lived with him until he was forced to to London There he lost his sight, re 

flee the city In Milan he learned that stored to him through an operation per 

Aglaura Apostulos, his companion in his formed by Luciho Pisana, who had 

flight, was his half sister begged in the streets in order to provide 

Carlo fought with the Cisalpine Le for Carlo during his illness, died 
gion under Ettore Carafa, who became Carlo returned to Venice in 1823 and 
Pisana^s lover When English and Rus engaged in trade until he and Aquilina 
Sian troops entered Naples, Carafa was returned to the Fnuli m 1848 Aquilina 

captured and hanged Carlo, Lucilio, and died soon afterward At last Carlo found 

Pisana escaped aboard a Portuguese ship courage to return to the site of the Castle 

to Genoa After the battle of Marengo, of Fratta Only a few stones remained of 

Carlo served as Secretary of Finances at the place so full of memories of the past 

Ferrara Returning to Fratta after the Writing his memoirs, he realized that 

Peace of Pressburg, Carlo married Aqui these were memories of sweetness as weU 

lina Provedoni, two children were bom as grief 
to them Later he fought under General 

CATILINE 

Type of work Drama 

Author Ben Jonson C1573‘J> 1637) 

Type of 'plot Pohtical tragedy 
Time of plot First century B C 
Locale Ancient Rome 
First presented 1611 

Principal characters 

Catiline leader of a conspiracy against Rome 

Lentulus, and 

Cethegus his lieutenants 

CuRius, a conspirator and spy 

Cicero, defender of the State 

Cato, *‘the voice of Rome* 

Julius Caesar, shrewd pohtiaan, fnend of the conspirators 
Fulvia, a courtesan and spy 
Sempronia, feminist conspirator 
Aurelia, Catihne*s wife 

CnUque 

Even the most ardent Jonsonians are material the Prologue with Sulla’s ghost 
unlikely to agree with the author in giv is modeled on Seneca’s Thyestes, and 
mg this tragedy place above the great various passages in the play recall 
comedies of Jonson’s prime, though cer Statius, Lucan, and other classical poets 

tamly there is much to respect and ad Both Sejanus and CcLtihne have been 

mire in it To Jonson, historical accu called “studies in statecraft”, and they 

racy was evidently a major merit of have been vnsely considered as the trage 

his tragedies, and they are based on dili dies of a nation rather than of individ 

gent research Catiline was drawn chiefly uals Most readers and audiences prefer 
from Sallust’s Catiline, Cicero’s Ora emphasis on individuals in tragedy, hence 
Uon$, and Plutarch’s Lives, but poets Jonson’s tragedies have not aroused the 
as well as histonans fumi^ed source enthusiasm their excellent workmanship 
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deserves Jonson's use of the Chorus in 
CattUne is noteworthy Whether this 
Chorus, like Shakespeare’s m Henry V, 
IS a single speaker, or whether it is a 
group speaking in unison is not clear 
from the text The latter would probably 
appeal more to a lover of the classics like 
Jonson, therefore, it is assumed that the 
Chorus IS a group of substantial Roman 
Citizens speaking in concert In plot 
character drawing, and poetry, the appeal 
of Catiline is more to the intellect than 
to the emotions Both the sculptural veise 
and the characterization foreshadow Mil 
ton, whose council in Hell recalls the 
deliberation of the conspirators 

The Story 

Under the sinister influence of Sulla’s 
ghost, the reckless patrician Catiline or 
ganized a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Roman Republic The conspirators, in 
eluding the rash Cethegus and outcast 
senators Lentulus and Curius, gathered at 
Catiline’s home Catiline and his wife 
pandered to the weaknesses of each and 
skillfully manipulated them without al 
lowing them to realize that they were his 
puppets The conspirators concluded their 
meeting with a gruesome sacrament, 
pledging faith by dnnking the blood of 
a newly slaughtered slave The first step 
m their plan was to have Catiline elected 
as one of the two consuls When four of 
the candidates withdrew m favor of Cati- 
line, leaving only three men in the race, 
success seemed very probable The two 
remaining candidates were Antonius, im 
pecunious and lukewarm, and Cicero, a 
*^new man” but a dangerous antagomst 

A Chorus of Roman citizens gathered 
and discussed the uncertainty of the sur 
vival of great national powers, which 
often seem to carry m themselves seeds of 
their destruction luxunes and vices 
soften nations and leave them easy prey 
to their own malcontents or alien in 
vaders 

Fulvia, the profligate wife of an elderly 
fool, numbered among her lovers the 
conspirator Cunus and Julius Caesar, the 


latter on a very casual basis Since she 
was interested in wealth, not romance, 
she forbade her servants to admit the 
down at heels Curius on future visits 
While being readied for her social day, 
she was visited by Sempronia, a feminine 
bluestocking politician well past the 
bloom of youth Sempronia w^as an eager 
supporter of the patncian Catiline and a 
scorner of ' that talker, Cicero ’ who pre 
sumed to be more learned and eloquent 
than the nobility When Cunus arrived 
to interrupt their gossip, Sempronia over 
rode Fulvia’s objections, ushered him m, 
and made great play of lea\ mg the lovers 
alone Fulvia s reception of Cunus was 
so hostile that he became enraged and 
dropped threats and hints of future great 
ness and power Fulvia immediately 
shifted to Delilah’s tactics and wheedled 
his secret from him 

The Chorus gathered before the elec 
tion and prayed for wisdom to choose 
consuls worthy of Rome’s great past 
Antonius and Cicero won the election, 
shocking and infuriating Catiline and his 
party Cato praised Cicero warmly but 
Caesar and other sympathizeis with Cati 
line regarded the new consul with \ eilcd 
hostility or open contempt Catiline 
masked his fury in public, but in private 
he planned rebellion and civil war Ful 
via, partly through self interest and partly 
through a vam dislike of playing second 
fiddle to Sempronia, earned information 
about the conspiracy to Cicero Using her 
information to intimidate Curius and ap 
pealing to his greed, Cicero won him as 
a spy in Catiline’s inner circle Fulvia 
served the same purpose among the femi 
nine conspirators Alone, Cicero be 
moaned the low estate of Rome, which 
was reduced to dependence on such tools 
as Fulvia and Cunus for safety He 
strengthened his position still further by 
giving a province to Antonius 

Caesar showed Catiline favor and gave 
him advice, but did not join the assem 
blage of conspirators At the conspirators’ 
next meeting, plans were laid for setting 
fire to the city at strategic points ana 
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starting local upnsings to be timed with 
invasion from outside The first move was 
to be the murder of Cicero that very 
night The feminine conspirators entered 
with Catiline's wife Aurelia Under cover 
of their excited chatter, Curius whispered 
to Fulvia the plan to assassinate Cicero 
She left the meeting and warned Cicero 
in time for him to gather protecting 
fnends and impartial witnesses Although 
the attempt on Ciceros life failed, the 
threat of civil violence terrified senators 
and citizens The Chorus expressed hor 
ror at the danger, which seemed brought 
about by the city's guilt 

In the Senate, Cicero delivered an im 
passioned oration against Catiline and 
disclosed knowledge of intimate details 
of the conspiracy Catiline lost control of 
himself, threatened Cicero and Rome, 
and left to join his army outside the city 
Lentulus and Cethegus remained in 
charge of the internal organization of the 
conspirators Cato warned Cicero of the 
danger from Caesar and other concealed 


supporters of Catiline, but Cicero chose 
to avoid a break with them He per 
suaded the ambassadors from the Alio 
broges, who had been approached by 
Catiline's men, to pretend to join the 
conspiracy and to secure incnminatmg 
documents When the ambassadors were 
arrested, as prearranged, a conspirator 
taken with them turned state's evidence 
to save his life With the evidence of the 
conspirator and the ambassadors, the Sen- 
ate approved the arrest and execution of 
the conspirators remaining in Rome, 
though Caesar tned to save their lives 
Caesar was accused by Curius, but Cicero 
chose to pretend that this dangerous man 
was innocent, allowing him to remain 
alive and uncurbed 

After the execution of the conspirators, 
the leader of the Roman forces arrived 
and reported the defeat of Catiline and 
his %rave bad death" while leadmg his 
troops Honored and rewarded by the 
Senate and the Roman people, Cicero 
pronounced thanks for Rome's rescue 


CECILIA 


Type of work Novel 

Author Fanny Burney (Madame d'Arblay, 1752 1840) 

Type of 'plot Sentimental novel of manners 
Trme of plot Eighteenth century 
Locale England 
First puhhshed 1782 

Principal characters 

Ceciua Beverley a beautiful and virtuous heiress 
Mr Harrel, her profligate guardian 
Mr Briggs, her miserly guardian 
Mr Delvile, a proud aristocrat, also a guardian 
Mrs Delvile his wife 
Mortimer Delvile their son 
Mr Monckton Cecilia's unscrupulous counselor 
Mr Beleield, a pleasing but unstable young man 
Henrietta Beleield, his modest sister 


Cnticjue 

Ceciha, or. Memoirs of an Heiress is 
a blend of wit, sentiment, and morahty 
If, as has been charged, Fanny Burney's 
wnting IS marred by cancature and png 
gishness, it caimot be denied that she had 
a real gift for maintainmg the interest of 


her readers Seen in histoncal perspective, 
Miss Burney ments credit for being one 
of the writers who made the novel re 
spectable She also has a special literary 
significance in havmg mfluenced Jane 
Austen, whose Pnie and Prejudice 
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(1813) got Its title from a sentence m 
Ceciha 

The Story 

Cecilia Beverley, just short of her ma 
jority, was left ten thousand pounds by 
her father and an annual income of 
three thousand pounds by her uncle, the 
latter inheritance being restricted by the 
condition that her husband take her 
name Until her coming of age, she was 
expected to live with one of her guard 
lans, the fashionable spendthrift Mr Har 
rel, husband of a girlhood friend One 
who warned her against the evils of Lon 
don was Mr Monckton, her clever and 
unscrupulous counselor, whose secret in 
tention to marry Cecilia was at present 
prevented by the existence of an old and 
ill tempered wife, whom he had married 
for money 

Tlie constant round of parties m Lon- 
don and the dissipation of the Harrels 
were repugnant to Cecilia Kind but un- 
impressive Mr Amott, Mrs Harrel s 
brother, fell hopelessly in love with the 
girl, but Harrel obviously intended her 
for his friend, msolent Sir Robert Floyer, 
whom Cecilia detested After vainly beg- 
ging Harrel to pay a bill, which Amott 
finally paid, Ceciha became so disgusted 
vnth the Harrels* way of life that she 
decided to leave their household But she 
found the abode of her miserly guardian, 
Mr Briggs, so comfortless, and was so 
repulsed by the pride and condescension 
of her third guardian, Mr Delvile, that 
she decided to remain with the Harrels 

At a masquerade party she was pur- 
sued by a man disguised as the devil 
He was Monckton in disguise, his aim 
being to keep others away from her She 
was rescued first by a Don Quixote and 
later by a domino whose conversation 
pleased her greatly At first she believed 
the domino was Mr Belfield a young 
man she had met before Later she was 
surpnsed to learn that Don Quixote was 
Belfield 

At the opera, Sir Robert, angered at 
Cecilia*s courtesy to Belfield, insulted him 


so that a duel resulted and Belfield was 
wounded A young man courteously 
attentive to Ceciha, proved to be the 
domino and Mortimer Delvile the onlv 
son of her guardian and the pride and 
hope of his family, whose fortune he was 
to recoup by marriage Ceciha \isited his 
mother and was charmed by her gracious 
ness and wit She was disturbed, however, 
by the knowledge that she was universally 
believed to be betrothed to either Sir 
Robert or Belfield Monckton, feeling 
that only the Delviles were a threat to 
him, attempted to destroy her friendship 
for them 

Cecilia met and immediately liked 
Henrietta Belfield When she \isited her 
new friend, she found Henrietta nursing 
her wounded brother, whom Mortimer 
wished to aid Seeing Cecilia there, Mor- 
timer believed that she was m love with 
Belfield Having been educated above his 
station, Belfield had grown to fed con 
tempt for business He was clever and 
pleasant but unable to settle down to 
anything 

Although Cecilia had refused Sir Rob- 
ertas proposal, she still saw thit Harrel 
was bent on the marriage Monckton*s 
constant warnings against the Delviles 
disturbed her, for she was now m love 
with Mortimer Knowing his father*s 
pnde, however, she determined to con 
quer her feelings 

Ceciha, who had previously discharged 
some debts for Harrel, was now so al mned 
by his threats of suicide that she pledged 
herself to a total of seven thousand addi 
tional pounds Since Briggs would not 
advance the money she was forced to bor 
row from a usurer 

Mortimer, leammg that Ceciha loved 
neither Sir Robert nor Belfield, betrayed 
his own love for her— and then avoided 
her Cecilia discovered that Hennetta had 
also fallen in love with Mortimer Mrs 
Belfield, believing that Ceciha loved her 
son, constantly urged him to propose mar 
nage to her 

Cecilia lent another thousand pounds 
to Harrel, who was to escape his cred 
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itors by leaving the country Meanwhile, 
his wife was to live with her brother 
until Cecilia's house was ready Harrel 
shot himself, however, leaving a note for 
Cecilia in which he revealed that her 
marriage to Sir Robert was to have can 
celed a gambling debt 

Monckton discharged Cecilia's debt 
with the usurer, she was to repay him 
on coming of age Against his vashes she 
went with the Delviles to their castle 
Only Mrs Delvile was agreeable there 
The family was too proud to encourage 
visitors, and Mortimer still avoided Ce 
cilia Much later, during a thunderstorm 
in which he contracted a fever, he be 
trayed his true emotions Cecilia was puz 
zled and hurt, the more so when Mrs 
Delvile, who had guessed the feelings of 
both Mortimer and Cecilia, let Cecilia 
know that they were not for each other 
Mortimer, before going away for his 
health, told Cecilia that his family would 
never accept the change of name clause 
in the will 

Cecilia then went to live with an old 
fnend There she was surpnsed to see 
Mortimer's dog, sent, she discovered 
later, as a joke, unknovm to the Del 
viles She spoke aloud of her love for its 
master, and turned to discover Mortimer 
beside her She agreed to a secret wed 
ding, but Monckton, chosen as their con 
fidant, persuaded her of the wrongness 
of the act 

Cecilia went on to London with the 
intention of breaking off the match But 
discovery made her feel she was com 
promised, and she agreed to go through 
with the weddmg She could not con 
tinue however, after a disguised woman 
interrupted the ceremony Later Mrs Del 
vile, whose family pnde exceeded her 
love for Cecilia, made her promise to give 
up Mortimer She renounced him in a 
passionate scene dunng which Mrs Del 
vile burst a blood vessel Cecilia consoled 
her misery by acts of chanty which 
Monckton, feeling that she was squander 
ing his money, tned in vam to prevent 

Fmally of age, Cecilia went to London 


with the Moncktons There she dis 
charged her debt to Monckton Abused 
by Mr Delvile, she was sure that some 
one had slandered her When Cecilia 
went to visit Henrietta, Mr Delvile, hav 
mg just heard Mrs Belfield say that 
Cecilia loved her son, saw her there and 
had his suspicions of her impurity con 
firmed 

Mrs Harrel and Hennetta moved 
with Cecilia into her new home Mor 
timer came to tell her that both his par 
ents were agreed that if she would re 
nounce her uncle's fortune, he would 
marry her, though she would have only 
the ten thousand pounds mhented from 
her father Mr Delvile knew, however, 
that she had already lost her father's 
money Enraged at his father's treachery, 
Mortimer was determined to marry Ce 
cilia, even though she was portionless 
She agreed, but only if his mother would 
consent Again a secret wedding was 
planned, this time with Mrs Delvile's 
approbation They were mamed, Cecilia 
returned to her house, and Mortimer 
went to mform his father 

A woman Cecilia had befriended iden 
tified Mrs Monckton's companion as the 
person who had stopped the first wed 
dmg Mortimer was prevented from tell 
mg his father of the marriage by the 
scandals with which Delvile charged 
Cecilia On learning that the slanderer 
was Monckton, Mortimer fought and 
wounded him, and was forced to flee 

The man who was to inherit Cecilia's 
fortune, since her husband had not taken 
her name, demanded his nghts Cecilia 
determined to join her husband Mrs 
Harrel took Hennetta with her to Amott's 
house Cecilia hoped that Hennetta, as 
miserable in her hopeless love for Mor 
timer as Amott was in his for Cecilia, 
would comfort and be comforted by him 

In London, Ceaha consulted Belfield 
about her trip Mrs Belfield, hopmg to 
get her son married to Cecilia, had left 
them alone when Mortimer entered The 
meeting seemed to confirm his father's 
accusations, and he sent her to wait for 
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him at his father's house Mr Delvile 
refused to admit her Wild with fear 
that Mortimer would fight a duel with 
Belfield, she began a distracted search 
for her husband Fevered, delirious, and 
alone, she was locked up by strangers 
When Mortimer, convinced of her purity 
by Belfield, found her, she was too sick 
to know him 

After many days of uncertainty, Cecilia 
eventually recovered Monckton also was 
out of danger and grudgingly admitted 
that he had deliberately lied to Mr Del 
vile about Cecilia's moral character Mr 
Delvile then accepted her as his daugh- 


ter Mrs Delvile recovered her health 
Mrs Harrel marned again and resumed 
her life of careless frivolity Amott and 
Hennetta marned With Mortimer's help, 
Belfield finally settled doivn to an anny 
career Monckton lived on m bitterness 
and misery Cecilia was willed a fortune 
by Mortimer's aunt, so impressed was she 
by Cecilia's unselfishness and sweetness 
Cecilia was then able to continue her 
chanties, though never extravagantly She 
did occasionally regret the loss of her own 
fortune, but wisely recognized that life 
cannot be absolutely perfect 


THE CHAINBEARER 


Type of work Novel 

Author James Fenimore Cooper Cl 789 1851) 

Type of 'plot Historical romance 
Tvme of plot About 1785 
Locale Upstate New York 
First published 1845 

Principal characters 

Mordaunt Litixepage the narrator a young landowner 

Andries Coejemans, called Chambearer an old woodsman and surveyor 

Ursula Malbone called Dus, his half sister s orphan daughter 

Frank Malbone, her half brother 

Cornelius Littlepage and 

Anneke Littlepage, Mordaunt s parents 

Kate Mordaunt's sister 

Tom Bayard Kate's fianc^ 

Priscilla Bayard, his sister 
Jaap, Mordaunt's colored servant 

SusQUESus (Trackless), an Indian fnend of the Littlepages 
Jason Newcomb, the squire at Ravensnest 

Aaron Timberman, called Thousandacres, a squatter and timberman 
Lowiny, his daughter 
Tobit, and 

ZEP3RANAIAH, tWO of hlS SOnS 

Dirck Pollock, Cornelius Litdepage's fnend 


Cnttque 

The Chambearer, or, The Littlepage 
Manuscripts, is the second novel in 
James Fenimore Cooper's anti rent tnl 
ogy Told through Mordaunt Littlepage, 
It combines Cooper's insight into social 
conditions with his dramatic wntmg 
Style The novel suffers from Cooper's 
consistent weaknesses lack of subtlety, 
st^eotyped and wooden characters, and 


extreme romanticism At the same nme 
It is fast moving, clearly written, and 
enjoyable reading Much of the charac 
tenzation is too obvious to be considered 
good literature, but the author's treat 
ment of the relationship between land- 
lord and renter is excellent, although 
heavily slanted toward the landlord's 
viewpoint Like most romantic novels, 
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good and bad are at loggerheads through 
out the work Equally romantic the good 
wins out in the end Coopers faithful 
surefooted Indian plays an important role 
on the side of good 

The Story 

Mordaunt Littlepage, son of Cornelius 
Littlepage, of Satanstoe was at Pnnceton 
for six years studying for his bachelor of 
arts degree during most of the Revolu 
tionary War Upon graduation, he served 
m his father^s battalion at the siege of 
Yorktown and there met sixty seven year 
old Captain Andries Coejemans a skilled 
woodsman and known as Chambearer be- 
cause he earned the forward chain m the 
surveying work he did as a civilian Mor 
daunt hin^self attained the rank of cap 
tain by the time of Cornwallis* surrender 

Mordaunt formed a strong attachment 
to the hale old man and at the close of 
the war Chambearer suggested that Mor 
daunt meet Dus Malbone, his orphaned 
niece The captain thought that she 
would make a fine wife for his young 
friend, but Mordaunt, determined to re 
mam unattached, returned home Cham 
bearer went back to his civilian occupa 
tion, which was considered an ordinary 
laboring job 

Traveling back to Lilacsbush, Mor 
daunt and his aged servant, colored Jaap, 
were low in funds because by that time 
the continental currency was practically 
worthless On one occasion they stopped 
at an mn where Jaap performed and col 
lected plenty of money for their lodging 
After stopping at Lilacsbush, Mordaunt 
and Kate, his youngest sister, rode on to 
Satanstoe to visit their grandmother Dur 
mg the ride Kate told Mordaunt that 
she hoped to marry Tom Bayard, whom 
diey would meet at Satanstoe, where he 
was visiting with his sister Priscilla, 
Kate*$ good friend Kate had hoped that 
Mordaunt would fall in love with Pris 
cilia Mordaunt's grandmother was also 
coimivmg to have him fall m love with 
Priscilla Bayard 


Mordaunt found tnat Pnscilla as 
beautiful and intelligent as his sister had 
promised, was outspoken in her inde 
pendence and also free m her opinions, 
which always found Mordaunt m perfect 
agreement Tom, her brother, was rather 
conservative in his beliefs but Tom and 
Mordaunt respected each other Mor 
daunt readily gave his consent to his 
sister*s mamage 

After a short time Mordaunt an 
nounced that he was to travel to Ravens 
nest, land that his grandfather, Herman 
Mordaunt, had left him, and that he was 
to be gone for the entire winter Before 
they parted, however Mordaunt learned 
that Priscilla was a schoolfriend of Dus, 
Chambearer*s niece and had the highest 
opinion of her The two discussed the 
qualities of Dus and Chambearer who 
had been hired to contract for all the 
surve5ung work at Ravensnest 

Mordaunt went with Jaap to Ravens 
nest It was to be Mordaunt*s first visit 
to the wilderness tract Jaap had been 
there several times previously with Mor 
daunt*s father Chambearer was already 
on the ground and surveying the land 
into small plots for rental At the Bridge 
Inn It was learned that he was working 
with Dus and her half brother, Frank 
Malbone Before reaching Ravensnest, 
Mordaunt heard a beautiful Indian song 
sung, as he learned later, by Dus, and he 
met Susquesus, a faithful Indian hunter 
who had served Mordaunt*s father years 
before Susquesus was a good friend of 
old Chambearer 

Putting on clothes less fitting a gen 
deman, Mordaunt with the Indian went 
to Ravensnest village to learn something 
of the people there He learned that a 
town meeting had been called, with 
Squire Jason Newcome presiding New 
come, a powerful and highly respected 
man, prodded the crowd to vote for 
the erection of a Congregational rather 
than a Presbytenan church Mordaunt 
watched the proceedings with contempt 
The men of the town raised the pike 
poles of the church with the help of a 
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girl who, Mordaunt later learned, was 
Dus 

Chainbearer welcomed Mordaunt to 
Ravensnest and took him to the hut 
where he lived when he was not out sur 
vepng There Mordaunt met Dus for 
mally She seemed ashamed to meet him 
and said that she had been working with 
her uncle she considered herself below 
Mordaunt because of her work Mor 
daunt convinced her that she was his 
equal 

Mordaunt made Frank Malbone his 
agent, replacing Squire Newcome, who 
had proved himself untrustworthy This 
work assured Frank of a good livmg 
Newcome was given a new rental lease 
to which, It was explained, he had no 
right other than tlie liberality of his land 
lord 

When Chainbearer took Mordaunt to 
see the land he had surveyed, Dus ac 
companied them By that time Mordaunt 
had fallen in love with her, as he told 
her one evening Dus answered diat her 
affections were tied to another Mordaunt 
left the hut and that night slept on the 
open ground 

The next morning Mordaunt found 
Susquesus camped nearby The Indian 
brought word that a hidden sawmill was 
being illegally operated on Littlepage 
land Following his guide, Mordaunt 
came upon the sawmill of Aaron Tim- 
berman, called Thousandacres Not 
knowmg that his white guest was Mor 
daunt Littlepage, Thousandacres wel- 
comed him Later Mordaunt made him 
self known and was thrown, a prisoner, 
mto the storehouse Susquesus made his 
escape, however, and informed Jaap of 
Mordaunfs capture before retummg to 
aid the prisoner Captured by several of 
Thousandacres' sons, the Indian was also 
imprisoned m the storehouse Mean 
while, Mordaunt learned that Thousand 
acres and hi$ sons, Tobit and Zephanaiah, 
like most squatters, would have nothing 
to do with the law Lowmy, the daugh 
ter, proved friendly to Mordaunt and did 
not dimk that he should be kept a pns 


oner From his place of confinement 
Mordaunt watched Squire Newcome 
visit the mill and offer to buy the timber 
at a lower price than Thousandacres de 
manded, for, as Newcome insisted, the 
Littlepages were sure to discover the mill 
before long Thousandacres sent New 
come away as soon as possible 

That night Lowmy c'lme to the store 
house bringing food The next morning 
Chainbearer appeared and, while trying 
to open the door of the storehouse, was 
seized and confined with Mordaunt and 
Susquesus Dus, hiding nearby, sent 
Zephanaiah a letter saving that she would 
not now have him as a husband 

At a family council Thousandacres 
tried to bargain with Chainbearer but 
the old man refused to be disloyal to 
the Littlepage family Thousandacres then 
threw Chainbearer back into the store 
house, leaving Mordaunt m the house 
with Lowmy The girl helped him to es 
cape while her father and brothers were 
otherwise occupied Thousandacres, look 
mg for Mordaunt, found him with Dus 
who had just confessed her love to him 
Returned to the clearing Dus was held 
m the house and Mordaunt was returned 
to the storehouse 

At another family gathering to which 
Mordaunt and Chainbearer were sum 
moned, Thousandacres attempted to co- 
erce Dus into marrying Zephanaiah Dus 
refused, however, and Chainbearer be 
came extremely angry at the suggestion 
As the angry old man, his arm around 
Dus, tried to leave the room, someone 
fired a shot and Chainbearer fell, mor 
tally wounded Chainbearer, dying on 
the bed to which he had been earned, 
said that death was not a bad thing He 
told Dus and Mordaunt, who sat by his 
bedside, that they must follow whatever 
course thur hearts directed, even though 
he felt that Dus should not marry above 
her station 

Suddenly rifle shots sounded outside 
Frank Malbone, informed by Jaap of his 
master's capture, had arrived at the head 
of a rescuing posse During the attack 
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Thousandacres was mortally wounded cided to live with them and be their 
His sons and the other squatters fled into maid Priscilla Bayard found herself at 
the forest Thousandacres was given a re- tracted to Frank Malbone and later they 
spectable burial, and his widow was al decided to get married Susquesus, amply 
lowed to remove her personal effects supplied by the Littlepages, continued to 
from the cabin Lowiny, who had been live at Ravensnest Jaap who had be 
friendly with Dus, decided to stay with come the Indian's good friend, decided to 

stay with him The two lived happily to 
The business of the squatters settled, gether for many years 
Chainbearer's body was taken back to Squire Newcome continued his knav 
Ravensnest for burial There they found ery for many years, hut in the end he 
Kate, Tom and Priscilla Bayard, and died poor and in debt 
Mordaunt s parents who had come to Mordaunt and Dus had a happy mar 
pay tnbute to Chainbearer after receiving nage, and she gave her husband a child 
news of his death Chainbearer was bur within a year Feeling deeply indebted to 
led with simple but sincere dignity and Chambearer for their happiness, the Lit 
honor tlepages erected a monument at his grave 

Dus, introduced to the Littlepages and From then on he was knovm as Uncle 
now convinced that she was their equal, Chainbearer, and his friends remembered 
agreed to marry Mordaunt Lowmy de him always with aflFection 

THE CHANGELING 

Type of work Drama 

Authors Thomas Middleton Cl 580 1627) and Wilham Rowley ClSSS"^ 1642*^^) 

Type of plot Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot Early seventeenth century 

Locale Alicante, a seaport on the east coast of Spain 

First presented 1622 

Principal characters 

Vermandero, governor of the castle of Ahcante 

Beatrice his daughter 

Alsemero her suitor and later her husband 

Alonzo De Piracquo another suitor of Beatrice 

Alibius, a jealous doctor 

Isabella his wife 

Antonio thechangehng 

Diaphanta, Beatace s waiting woman 

De Flores, Vermandero s servant 

Jasperino, Alsemero s fnend 

Cnttque 

Despite Its pointless title and a tnvial, speare himself The mam plot has usu 

rather coarse secondary plot, The Changer- ally been credited to Middleton, with the 

Img IS generally considered the master- exception of the opening and concluding 
piece of those plays written by Middle scenes Rowley's contribution, a distinctly 

ton and Rowley in collaboration Its vir doubtful one in this case, is mainly con 

tues far outweigh its faults, and the two nected with the minor plot, which, mer 

great characterizations of Beatnce and De cifully, is as bnef as it is tasteless 
Hores are alone enough to lift the drama 
above the level of the commonplace De 
Flores, especially, in his intensity of aim, Story 

singleness of devotion, and brutality of Alsemero, after ghmpsmg Beatnce at 
cymasm is a creation worthy of Shake church, expressed to himself the hope 
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that he could gam her hand m marnage 
Outside, in the street, his musmgs were 
interrupted by Jaspermo To the latter s 
surprise, he learned that Alsemero, whose 
enthusiasm for travel was common Lnowl 
edge, had become reluctant to undertake 
a projected voyage to Malta While they 
were talking, Beatrice entered accompa 
nied by Diaphanta, and the four talked 
m friendly fashion But the mood of 
Beatrice changed when she vas angered 
by the arrival of De Flores, her father^s 
servant, to whom she had a seemingly 
unconquerable a\eision She made no 
eflFort to hide her feelings from De Flores, 
who, nevertheless, remained unabashed 
and continued to follow her about 

Vermandero, Beatrices father, passed 
by and met Alsemero for the first time 
He was pleased to learn that the young 
man was the son of an old fnend of his, 
a battle companion now dead To Alse 
mero he gave an invitation to visit the 
castle of which Vermandero was gov 
emor The invitation was eagerly ac 
cepted, but Alsemero's pleasure turned to 
dismay when he learned of Vermandero^s 
determination to wed Beatrice to Alonzo 
De Piracquo within the next seven days 
As they started for the castle, Beatrice 
dropped one of her gloves In disdain she 
threw Its mate after it rather than accept 
the glove from the hands of De Flores, 
who had picked it up and offered it to 
her 

Meanwhile, in another part of Ah 
cante, Alibius was giving instructions to 
his servant Lollio Ahbius, a doctor, made 
Lolho promise to keep an eye on Isabella, 
the former's much younger wife The 
doctor's establishment, which included 
facilities for the care of madmen and 
fools, soon increased with the arnval of 
a new patient Antonio, enamored of 
Isabella, had chosen to pose as an idiot 
so that he could be near her Lolho in 
terrogated Antonio in an effort to estab 
lish his degree of stupidity, but Antonio 
cleverly parried the servant's questions 

With the help of Jaspenno and Dia 
phanta, Beatrice and Alsemero commu 


nicated with each other and arranged a 
secret meeting De Flores, coming to an 
nounce the arrival of Beatrice's suitor, 
Alonzo, was cruelly railed at but he 
equably prolonged the inten lew in order 
to be in Beatrice's presence His dogged 
ness aroused in her a vague presentiment 
of evil, which was quickly dismissed 
when she rallied herself to face Alonzo 
He and her father reluctantly agreed to 
her request for a three day postponement 
of the wedding Her behavior prompted 
Alonzo's brother, Tomaso, to utter the 
w^arning that Beatrice was not m love, 
but Alonzo shrugged off any intimation 
that the marriage was not wise 

Beatrice and Alsemero confessed their 
mutual affection Beatrice, howe\er, re 
fused her lovers offer to engage Alonzo 
m a duel because she feared thit his 
death or punishment would be the result 
of such an affair Instead, she suggested 
another scheme to get nd of Alonzo, with 
De Flores serving as a possible tool 
through whom to work her will Seeking 
him out, she gained his consent to help 
her, but she did not know the price w hich 
he expected her to pay Fate took a hand 
m their plotting when Alonzo presently 
asked De Flores to guide him about the 
castle's obscure maze of passagewavs De 
Flores cozened Alonzo into disarming 
then killed him with a rapier previously 
hidden behind a door Before disposing 
of the body, he cut off a finger adorned 
by a diamond ring 

Back at the house of Ahbius, Isabella 
complained to Lolho about the strict 
watch under which she was kept Out 
of curiosity, she prevailed upon him to 
let her visit the quarters reserved for the 
madmen and fools There she met Fran 
ciscus who, like Antonio, was one of the 
gendemen from the castle of Alicante 
with amorous designs upon Isabella He 
managed to convey his feelings to her, 
and she reflected that, after ail, a lady 
need not leave her home if she has any 
desire to stray from virtue Lolho, m 
fected by all this romantic intriguing, 
forgot his master's commission and made 
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advances to Isabella, but she repulsed 
him 

De Flores, to prove that he had done 
her bidding, brought the finger of tie 
murdered Alonzo to Beatrice Refusing 
her offer of gold, he threatened her with 
exposure for her part in the cnme if she 
refused to reward him with her love 
Beatrice, twist and turn as she tried, 
could find no avenue of escape from his 
relentless blackmail, and eventually she 
pelded to his desires 

Vemiandero misunderstood the sudden 
disappearance of Alonzo, angered, he al- 
lowed his daughter to make a hasty mar 
nage to Alsemero Nevertheless, he be- 
gan to wonder about the prolonged ab 
sence from the casde of Antonio and 
Franciscus, and they were sent for, to be 
questioned about Alonzo A few hours 
before her wedding night, Beatrice be 
gan to fear Alsemero^s discovery that she 
was no longer a maid Pleading timidity, 
she persuaded Diaphanta, who was still a 
virgin, to act as her substitute in Alse 
mero's bed during the early part of the 
night Diaphanta was far from displeased 
at being asked for this favor, even with 
out the gold with which her mistress 
promised to reward her 

Elaborate nuptial celebrations had been 
planned for Beatnce and Alsemero As 
part of the entertainment, Vermandero 
had requested Alibius to rehearse some of 
his madmen and fools so that they might 
perform a weird dance for the amuse 
ment of the assembly Ahbius deaded 


that he would let Isabella accompany him 
to the castle for that event Meanwhile 
that lady, attracted to Antonio, disguised 
herself briefly as a madwoman in order 
to converse with him Lolho played a 
prank on Antonio and Franciscus by pre 
tending, to each, that Isabella would re- 
ward him for getting rid of the other 
Diaphanta, pretending to be Beatnce, 
amorously overstayed her time with Alse 
mero, so that her impatient mistress be 
came first dismayed, then suspicious, and 
at last vengeful At the suggestion of De 
Flores, she agreed to Diaphanta^s death 
A fire was set, to create confusion and 
arouse Diaphanta from the mamage bed 
The unfortunate girl was followed to her 
own bedroom and slam by De Flores 
By that time Franciscus and Antonio 
had been apprehended and charged with 
the murder of Alonzo, since it was 
learned that they had entered Alibius' 
house in disgmse on the very day of 
Alonzo^s disappearance But Beatnce and 
De Flores finally brought about their own 
undoing Discovery of their secret meet- 
ings, by Alsemero, made him suspicious 
Under his questioning, Beatnce broke 
down and confessed Although she 
pleaded her love for him as an excuse for 
the crime, Alsemero, shocked, took her 
and De Flores into custody But the pair 
were unwilling to face tnal, De Flores 
gave Beatnce a fatal wound and then 
stabbed himself, unmoved by his fate and 
unrepentant to the last 


CHARLES DEMAILLY 

Type of 'work Novel 

Authors Edmond C1B22 1896^ and Jules C1B30 1870) de Goncourt 

Type of flot Naturahsm 

Ttme of fht Mid nmeteenth century 

Locale Pans 

Ftrst published 1860 

Prmcifal characters 

Charles Dematlly, a young author 
Maethe Mance, an actress whom he mames 
NAC3BDaTrE, a journahst and cntic 
CouTURAT, another ]oumahst 
Remonville, Charles* fnend, a wnter 
Chavannes, Charles* boyhood fnend 
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Critique 

Charles Demailly ongmally published 
as Les Hommes de Lettres, is among the 
early works of the Goncourt brothers 
whose novels were of great importance in 
the development of naturalism Their 
joined effort to convey contemporary life 
in all Its details is shown here m a 
realistic dissection of the world of letters, 
and their interest m the secrets behind 
man^s behavior and m the undiscovered or 
overrefined aspects of both personality 
and society led them to depict the impact 
of this world on a hypersensitive young 
writer The course of the story is inter 
woven with discussions from many points 
of view on art and literature 

The Story 

A new kind of literary world came into 
being in Pans during the mid nineteenth 
century This world was that of the jour 
nals, the little newspapers which thnved 
on gossip and superficial aesthetic criti 
cism by creating, or catenng to, the 
shifting fads of the fashionable world yet 
debasing tastes dirough a concentration 
on personality, modishness, and sensa- 
tionalism 

Two young men among the writers 
for Scandal, one of these journals, were 
thoroughly immersed in their world 
Nachette, a belligerent, clever man who 
had fled his father s bad name in his 
home province, enjoyed the power, which 
he felt the journals possessed, to create 
or rum a reputation Couturat, hiding 
behind a mask of innocence and gaiety, 
was a thorough opportunist Also among 
the group was Charles Demailly, who 
disliked these dilettantes and their tnvial 
gossiping but seemed unable to do any 
thing more than observe them ironically 
as he accompanied them to caf^s, salons, 
and balls 

Charles, after many illnesses as a child, 
had grown up a nervous and acutely sen- 
sitive young man The heightened per- 
ceptivity of all his senses extended to an 
unusual awareness of emotional nuances 
m those around him This oversensitivity. 


however, kept him from finding satis 
faction in real life His search for perfec 
tion always met his uncanny ability to 
perceive imperfection pleasure for him 
paled at the slightest false note Even in 
writing, his real refuge, his hypersens’' 
tivity was a handicap, for his meticulously 
keen observation and attention to detail 
almost precluded true depth and great 
ness 

A letter from an old friend, Chavannes 
urged Charles to visit him m the country 
and settle down to serious writing A1 
though Charles declined the invitation 
he did shut himself up to work on his 
novel At last his book, La Bows^eoiste 
was finished but his late fnends of Scan 
dal, irritated because he had deserted 
them and jealous of his potential success 
decided to harm him Scarcely bothering 
to read the book, they ignored its attempt 
to convey psychological reality Instead 
they used the title as an excuse gen 
erahze wittily on it as an inept social 
document Full of anguish at this criti 
cism, Charles wandered about the streets 
until he met Boisroger a poet who cared 
nothing for the fripperies of society See 
mg the worth of the novel, he introduced 
Charles to a circle of men who were 
truly artists in various fields Charles, 
happy among these vuid, intelligent peo 
pie, admired greatly their indmduahsm 
and their informed opinions on art and 
literature 

Charles' uncle died, leaving him feel 
ing bereft A discussion of the nature of 
love led some of his friends to assert that 
the artist cannot be a true husband or 
lover, other men seek m love what the 
artist finds only m creation 

These two factors may have prcdis 
posed Charles to fall m love himself as a 
protest against the loneliness which his 
fnends felt inevitable At the theater he 
saw a charming young ingenue, Marthc 
and fell violently m love with her At 
last he met her at a masquerade ball 
three months later they were married 

For a time they created a blissful world 
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in which only they existed Mardie en 
tranced Charles with her affection and 
endearing, childlike ways Charles worked 
secretly on a play whose heroine cap 
tured Marthe's coquettish innocence 
Finding his hidden work, Marthe was en 
raptured by it because the role was so 
well suited to her Charles, delighted by 
her appreciation, failed to look beneath 
the surface and assumed in his ideahza 
tion of her, that she was actually the char 
acter he had created 
After Marthe had read an article by 
the now fashionable Nachette, criticizmg 
Charles' work, she suggested that he find 
a collaborator to help him with the play 
Realizing that she cared only for his repu 
tation and its effect on her own, and not 
for his work, Charles began to see her 
as she really was an insensitive chatter 
box, full of false sentiment and other 
people's ideas Marthe, too, had tired of 
her sweet role Now she tned another 
the woman who despises her husband 
for the love he bears her, who delights 
in violent changes of mood and becomes 
wholly self absorbed 

His distress at his disillusionment and 
Marthe's behavior made Charles ill and 
the couple went to stay at a provincial 
spa so that he might recover Charles re- 
joiced in the placid beauty of the coun 
try Marthe, bored, posed as the mar 
t5^ed wife Refusing to leave, she showed 
her pique m subtle ways Her banality 
and insincerity further tortured Charles, 
but the growing knowledge that she no 
longer loved him was even worse, for it 
threatened to destroy what remained of 
the image he had created 

At a country fete they met the group 
from Scandal and the visitors returned 
to dine with them Nachette, however, 
stayed on for a week Shortly afterward 
a mock play in which a sweet ingenue 
was held pnsoner by a neurasthenic ap 
peared in Scandal Charles was hurt, not 
by the silly play but by knowing that 
Marthe had deliberately created the im- 
pression on which It was based 

Charles grew well enough to return to 


Pans There, however, events combined 
to break him down again He first discov 
ered that his wife had borrowed money, 
ostensibly because he was a madman who 
never gave her any In retaliation for his 
indignation at her falsehoods she an 
nounced that she was leaving her role in 
his play, which had gone into rehearsal 
At length tiying to create a scene, she 
told him that she loved Nachette When 
he refused to give her the opportunity 
for histnonics, she walked out 

Next day she returned, stncken with 
remorse, and almost succeeded in cap 
tivatmg Charles again by her winsome 
afiFection For two weeks she behaved as 
if they were again on their honeymoon 
Then she asked to have her role back 
When Charles refused, saying truthfully 
that It was too late for any change before 
the opening night, she broke into a furi- 
ous tirade, saying that she had never 
loved him and that she had spread stones 
to dishonor him Overcome with anguish, 
Charles wept When she laughed at his 
tears, he ran into the street At last he 
acquired enough self control to return 
and order her out of the house 

When Marthe left, however, she took 
the letters Charles had once written to 
her while gaily parodying some of his 
fnends in the inner circle of artists into 
which he had been welcomed Really 
mnocuous, when lifted out of context and 
changed slightly they looked like mail 
Clous attempts to scoff at his friends 
Marthe, unable to bear the thought that 
her husband's play might be a success 
without her, believed that if these influ- 
ential gentlemen were offended, they 
might somehow contribute to its ruin 
Spitefully, she gave the letters to 
Nachette, who was engaged in a silent 
struggle with Couturat for control of 
Scandal Nachette recognized their sen- 
sational value but told Marthe to leave 
him she could do him no good and her 
mgenuous charms were weanng thin 
Couturat, the opportunist, won the paper, 
however, and saw in the letters, set up on 
the front page, an excuse to fire Nachette 
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and to establish himself as a good fellow 
He sent one copy of the front page to 
Charles and burned the rest 

Charles' friend Chavannes brought 
news that Charles had suflFered an attack 
on seeing the journal At length Charles 
himself, wraith like but calm, appeared 
to hear Couturat's supposedly profound 
apologies To Charles, the knowledge 
that Marthe had been behind the at- 
tempt to rum him was intolerable Loath- 
ing Pans, the theater, life itself, he re- 
fused to allow the performance of his 
play and withdrew to another part of the 
city There only his old nurse cared for 
him as he sank into apathy and madness 


Feeling his reason slipping awav, he tned 
to wnte, but could only scrawl his own 
name over and over 

Charles was taken to an asylum where 
steady treatment brought him gradually 
to himself When he was at last well 
enough to go outside, he rejoiced at a 
new life opening up He felt able to 
attend a small theater, but when he saw 
his wife on the stage—for Marthe had 
descended to playing in second rate thea 
ters— madness overcame him once more 
After months of violence, he became calm 
again, but with the calmness of an idiot 
or a beast So he lived, little more than 
a heap of flesh, to the end of his days 


A CHASTE MAID IN CHEAPSIDE 


Type of work Drama 

Author Thomas Middleton (1580 1627) 

Ty'peof 'plot Farce 

Ttme of plot Early seventeenth century 
Locale London 
First presented 1611 

Principal characters 

Sir Walter Whorehounu, a man about town 

Yellowhammer, a goldsmith 

Moll, his daughter 

Allwit a complacent cuckold 

Mistress Allwit, his wife 

Touchwood (Senior), a man rich only in progeny 

Touchwood (Junior), his younger brother 


Cntique 

A Chaste Maid m Cheapside, the only 
play now extant known to have been 
acted at the Swan Theatre, belongs to 
that hvely senes of farcical comedies 
which Middleton produced between 1604 
and 1612 Bawdy, skillful, and wholly 
laughter provoking, it is notable for its 
exceptional freedom and audacity, even if 
not for its chastity Its story interweaves 
most adroitly the affairs of several house- 
holds, and It travels at a fast pace through 
wildly coimc situations to a satisfactory 
conclusioti Despite the hghtness of its 
subject matter, however, the drama is 
given some ballast by its madeutal com 
ment on contemporary manners and cus 
toms In one hilarious sequence, Middle- 


ton sees to it that detested police inform 
ers are made ndiculous, in another, a 
realistic chnstemng party provides cer 
tain pious Puntan ladies with an excuse 
for imbibing wine with a zeal over and 
beyond the demands of mere pohteness 

The Story 

In the London shop of Yellowhammer, 
the goldsmith, a family discussion was 
taking place, a sharp, even quarrelsome 
exchange Maudlin, the goldsmith's wife, 
was finding fault with Moll, her daugh 
ter Moll, opposed to the distasteful mar 
xiage mto which her parents were trying 
to inveigle her, was not attracted to the 
elderly hbertine, Sir Walter Whore- 
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hound, whose suit the parents had en 
couraged Nevertheless, her final consent 
was being taken for granted by her 
mother, who railed against Moll for her 
lack of enthusiasm for the match So 
anxious were the Yellowhammers to 
achieve that connection with Sir Walter 
that they proposed to cement the family 
alliance in still another way As a bnde 
for their son Tim, a bemused student at 
Cambndge, they had approved Sir Wal 
ter's supposed niece, reportedly a Welsh 
heiress owning nineteen mountains Ac 
tually, the Welshwoman was Sir Walter's 
mistress, whom he was conveniently pre 
paring to discard as a prehmmary to his 
marriage to Moll 

As the Yellowhammers argued. Sir 
Walter entered their shop, accompanied 
by his '*niece " From all except Moll, the 
newcomers received a warm welcome In 
the festivities which followed, the 
younger Touchwood made a casual en 
trance and, under the very nose of her 
father, slipped a note to Moll To the 
latter. Touchwood posed as a customer 
in the shop for the purpose of ordering a 
wedding nng He said that he had for 
gotten the correct size, but he was sure 
that It would be satisfactory if it would 
fit the finger of the goldsmith's daughter 

In another household, that of Allwit 
and his wife. Sir Walter was also held in 
high esteem, but for very different rea 
sons Allwit, the nominal master of the 
household without being its breadwin 
ner, was an arrant but satisfied cuckold 
whose wife had been Sir Walter's mis 
tress for many years and the mother of 
Sir Walter's six children At the time, in 
fact, she was expecting the imminent 
birth of a seventh Allwit, anxiously 
awaiting Sir Walter's amval and com- 
placently reviewing the advantages of his 
singular situation, gloated over the fact 
that Sir Walter maintained the house, 
kept It stocked with food, begot Allwit's 
brood for him, and even—by being jeal 
ous of Mistress Allwit— relieved the hus 
band of that irksome prerogative The 
only cloud on the Allwit horizon was the 


possibility that Sir Walter might eventu 
ally grow restive and dnft into marriage 
with someone younger and more attrac 
tive Allwit had spiked such disastrous 
prospects before by making judicious 
hints to those nch widows and landed 
virgins who had found favor with Sir 
Walter He intended to do the same 
again before parting with such a pnze as 
his treasured benefactor 

Elsewhere in London, the older of the 
Touchwood brothers was persuading his 
disconsolate but understanding wife that 
they must separate from each other for a 
while Touchwood Senior's infallible gift 
for acqumng paternity had brought their 
domestic establishment to the verge of 
financial ruin, and there seemed no other 
way to slow down the steady increase in 
the size of his family This matter settled. 
Touchwood Senior— a generous man- 
prepared to help his younger brother, who 
had requested aid in secunng a marriage 
license 

At the same time. Touchwood Senior 
was, unknown to him, the subject of 
conversation between Sir Oliver and Lady 
Kix, a childless couple who bewailed the 
fate that kept them without heirs, thereby 
diverting income and property that should 
be theirs into the coffers of Sir Walter 
Whorehound To achieve parenthood, 
they had tried numberless remedies in 
vain, in the meantime endlessly debating 
the blame for their childless state Their 
hope had been quickened when their 
maid recommended the services of Touch 
wood Senior, who reportedly worked 
wonders viuth a fabulously effective, 
though quite expensive, type of water 

Mistress Allwit gave birth to a fine girl 
and in preparation for the christening 
Allviut and Sir Walter collaborated in the 
choice of godparents To allay suspicion. 
Sir Walter appointed himself, along with 
his fiancee, Moll, Allwit selected Touch 
wood Junior At the chnstening, the lat 
ter was able to exchange a few burned 
words with Moll, commenting with satis 
faction on the fact that the goldsmith had 
completed work on the wedding nng 
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A short time later Touchwood Junior 
and Moll met secretly to be married 
Their plans were thwarted, however 
when Yellowhammer and Sir Walter 
burst in and took Moll away The gold 
smith promised, henceforth, to keep his 
daughter under lock and key until her 
marriage to Sir Walter could be accom 
phshed Meanwhile, Touchwood Senior, 
motivated by the prospect of both revenge 
and profit, agreed to turn the tables on 
Sir Walter by bringing parenthood to Sir 
Oliver and ms lady Sir Oliver was m 
duced to dnnk a dubious liquid and then 
was sent to ride horseback for five hours 
In his absence, Touchwood acquainted 
Lady Kix with the measures connected 
with her part of the treatment 

Allwit, disturbed to hear of Sir Wal 
ter^s wedding plans, told Yellowhammer 
some colorful details of Sir Walter^s 
behavior Although the goldsmith pro 
fessed dismay at the disclosure, after All 
wit^s departure he reaffinned his in ten 
non to give his daughter to Sir Walter 
Moll, however, had once more prov ed re- 
sourceful enough to escape her father's 
house, only to be brought back dripping 
wet and dragged by the hair by her an- 
gry mother, who had overtaken the run 
away after a chase along the riv er Angry, 
Yellowhammer decided to forestall any 
additional attempts of the kind by setting 
the next day for Moll's marriage Des 
perate at the thought of losing his sweet 
heart, Touchwood Junior forced Sir Wal 
ter into a duel m which they were both 
wounded 

Sir Walter, distraught, was earned to 


Allwit s house His reception there, how 
ever, did not follow the usual pattern of 
unquestioning welcome Bad news came 
thick and fast one moment he heard the 
rumor that he was guilty of the death of 
Touchwood Junior, the next his spirits 
sank at the news that Sir Olner Kix's 
wife was finally pregnant Allwit sensing 
the turn in his benefactor's fortunes, de 
cided to get rid of Sir Walter, even m 
his wounded condition When he bluster 
ingly threatened the old libertine with 
the law. Sir Walter woefully directed his 
servants to take him away Left alone 
Allwit and Mistress Allwit congratulated 
themselves on the profits they had gamed 
from Sir Walter s past generosity 

Moll, ill from exposure and grief, re 
ceived a letter purportedly containing a 
dying message from her lo\er Swwning, 
she was carried out by Touchwood Senior 
and the servants of the Yellowhammers 
Conscience stneken, the goldsmith and 
his v\ife berated themselves for causing 
her death 

Later, in church, the coffins of Touch 
w^ood Junior and Moll were pheed by 
separate doors To the surpnse of the 
mourners assembled, however, the sup 
posed corpses rose from their coffins and 
revealed the lovers as alive and well The 
goldsmith and his wife at last conceded 
defeat and agreed to the marriage of 
Touchwood Junior and Moll Since his 
son Tim had just married the Welsh 
woman, Yellow-hammer consoled himself 
with the fact that one wedding feast 
could serve for the marriage of both his 
son and his daughter 


CHERI 


Type of work Novel 

Author Sidonie Gahnelle Claudine Colette (1873 1954) 

Type of plot Psychological realism 

Time of plot c 1910 

Locale Pans 

Ftrst puMtshed 1920 


CHERX by Colette* from CHERX ANX> THE EAST OF CHERX Translated by Roger Senhonse By per 
mission 01 the publishers Farrar Straus & Cudahy, Inc Copyright, 1951 by Farrar Straus & Young, Inc 
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FTtncifal characters 

Leonie Valeon, called Lda de Lonval 
Fred Peloux called Ch6n 
Mme Peloux Ch4n smother 
Edmee, the girl Chen mamed 
Marie Laure, Edm^e^s mother 


Critique 

Chen IS probably the most perfect ex 
ample of Colette^s exploration of the hu 
man heart through the five senses The 
emotional truth with which she is con 
cemed is complemented by her disa 
plined intellect, and a balance is mam 
tamed throughout the book between Lea^s 
shrewd personal vision and the whole 
heartedness with which she abandons 
herself, with Chen, to sensual delight 
Colette holds her unique place m French 
literature m part through the central 
matrix of sensuous perception in her 
work In highly individual language 
which IS both lyncal and precise, she 
wittily and dispassionately measures the 
cost of man woman relationships Amoral, 
but never irresponsible m outlook, Co 
lette was at the time of her death the 
foremost woman novelist m France 

The Story 

In the pink boudoir of L6a, a still 
lovely courtesan, Ch4n, her handsome 
young lover, demanded her valuable 
pearls to play with She discouraged his 
mood, feanng that the removal of her 
pearls might cause him to notice that her 
neck was showing the vrankles of age 
Ch6n cursed his luncheon engagement 
With his mother Lea gently and teasmgly 
helped him m his erratic dressing Al 
though he became lazily aroused at her 
touch, she managed to send him away 

Alone, Lea dressed with efficient care, 
choosing a white bnmmed hat for her 
visit to Mme Peloux She ate a good 
lunch before joining Ch4n at his mother's 
house There she found Mme Peloux 
loud-voiced, gossipy and inquisitive, but 
years of familiarity, and later Ch^ri, had 
cemented their relationship There also 
were Mane Laure, an elegant woman of 


forty, and her quiet daughter Edmee, 
whose looks nearly equaled her mother s 
They left as soon as Lea arrived and the 
degree to which mother and son then re 
laxed disgusted Lea Despite his careless 
manners Chdne still looked to her like a 
young god 

She remembered him as a very beauti 
ful and lonely child who had soon de 
veloped his mother's miserliness and her 
keen business sense In his late adoles 
cence Lea had taken him away to Nor 
mandy to feed him well and also to re 
move him from his dissipated life in 
Pans Her offer to do so had been ac 
cepted with a kiss which had inflamed 
them both 

In Normandy they had become lovers 
Ch6n was devoted to Lea for her passion 
and sohcitude, and she to him for his 
youth, ardor, and faunlike freedom At 
that point Lea would still have been 
willing to abandon him because of the 
inconvenience he caused her he was, in 
succession, taciturn and demonstrative, 
tender and spiteful But after they re 
turned to Pans Ch^ri still wanted Lea, 
and he became her estabhshed lover He 
had remained with her for six years 

When Chen returned to Lea after the 
luncheon party, he told her that he was 
to marry Edm4e Since Lea had always 
knovm a marnage would be eventually 
arranged for Ch6ri, she did not outwardly 
react to this news Chen declared that 
his wife would influence him little and 
that she already adored him Wounded 
by Lea's apparent lack of emotion, he 
declared that he would like her to hide 
herself in Normandy and grieve He 
desperately wanted to be her last lover 

In the few weeks before Chin's mar 
riage he and L6a were very gay, though 
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at times she was appalled at his heartless- 
ness toward his future bnde and realized 
that by pampering him she had main 
tamed m him the immaturity of a child 
When Chen chattered about his honey 
moon, L6a reminded him that she would 
not be there Chen turned white and 
gave her great happiness by announcing 
ambiguously that for him she would al 
ways be there 

While visiting Mme Peloux during 
the honeymoon Lea was suddenly over 
whelmed by an ill defined grief Think 
ing that she was ill, she returned home 
and went to bed When she realized that 
she was for the first time really suffering 
from the loss of a great lo\e, she fled from 
Pans and stayed away for a year 

Chen and Edmee lived with Mme 
Peloux at Neuilly until their own house 
was finished Chen, also miserable, ques 
tioned his mother about Lea s uninform 
ative parting note No one knew where 
she had gone Sometimes he fought vi 
ciously with his young wife, who loved 
him and bored him Again, he would be 
come obsessed with plans for their house 
and give many and contradictory orders 
for exotic decorations 

Edm^e became so unhappy that at last 
she resorted to looking for love letters in 
Chen's desk When she accused him of 
loving only Lea and wept unrestrainedly, 
Chen was unmoved but clinically in 
terested L4a had never cned Edmee 
deeply offended Ch6n when she suggested 
that their own love making was not really 
love Ch6n explained that no man could 
tolerate such remarks Their quarrels 
finally forced Edm^e to suggest a divorce 
Ch6n calmly rejected the suggestion be 
cause he knew that Edm^e loved him and 
because divorce offered no real solution 
to his problem 

Chin next went to L6a's house, but 
her servants had no news of her In deep 
despair he dined away from home for the 
first time He stayed in Pans, hvmg a 
miserable and silent life with a young 


man who had frequently li\ed on his 
money before He recovered the strength 
to act when at last the lamps in Lea's 
house were again lighted Then, without 
seeing Lea, he bought jewels for his wife 
and returned home 

Lea did not wholly regret her exile, 
but she was distressed to discover how 
much the year had aged her Only her 
eyes remained as lovely as before AI 
though a visit from Mme Peloux restored 
her spirit, she was hurt by the news she 
received of Ch^ri, and she realized that 
she was not free of her love for him 
While out walking, she twice saw voung 
men who she was convinced w^ere Chen 
Ejiowmg that she was not yet strong 
enough to meet him unexpectedly, she 
returned home She changed her street 
clothes for a peach colored robe and paced 
about her room while trying to face the 
fact that she was alone 

About midnight Chen arrived, sullen 
and disheveled, and declared that he had 
returned to her She quarreled with him 
for a time but at last was so completely 
disarmed by his pleas that she kept him 
there For the first time, that night, they 
declared to each other that they were in 
love 

In the morning L6a, unknowingly 
watched by Chen, made wild plans for 
their departure together She looked old 
to Ch6ri and he felt exhausted Unable 
to draw him into her plans, she bitterly 
abused Edm^e He stopped her by insist 
/ ing that she was not being the fine and 
lovely woman he had known She told 
him gently that their fate had been to 
love and then part Ch^n, although he 
knew how he had hurt L6a, was unable to 
follow any course but return to his fam 
ily L6a begged him not to make Edm^e 
miserable and told Ch4ri how she loved 
him Having thus successfully sent him 
away, L^a last saw Ch6n breathing in the 
air of the courtyard as if it were some 
thing that he could savor and taste 
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the chevalier of the maison rouge 

Tyfe of work Novel 

Author Alexandre Dumas, father (1802 1870) 

Type of flot Historical romance 
Ttmeofflot 1793 
Locale Pans 
Ltrst ^uhhshed 1846 

Principal characters 

Genevieve Dixmeb, a young woman of anstocratic birth 
Maurice Lindey, an officer in the Civic Guard 
Louis Lorin, his faithful fnend 
Monsieur Dixmer, a tanner and a royalist conspirator 
Morand, his fnend, the Chevaher of the Maison Rouge 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France 
Simon a cobbler 

Heloise Tison, an aide to the conspirators 

Critique 

The Chevalier of the Maison Rouge in the Civic Guard, met a group of en 

IS a particularly striking example of Du- listed volunteers who were takmg a 

mas* genius in catching and holdmg the woman to the guardhouse Because she 

readers interest With a plot based on had no pass permitting her to be out at 

the hero’s supposed love for Mane An- that time The woman implored the offi 

tomette, the novel tells of his several un- cer for his protection against these men, 

successful attempts to free her before she who showed the effects of havmg drunk 

was sentenced to death and executed many toasts to their future victories He 
The fact that the reader knows these decided to conduct her to the guardhouse 
attempts are bound to fail m no way himself, but she talked him into escort 
diminishes the interest of a complex story mg her to her home 
m which the fabricated circumstances fit Louis Lonn, Maunce’s fnend, had 
precisely into the actual ones A cham- tned to persuade the lieutenant to avoid 

pion of monarchy and of anstocratic vir- mvolving himself with an unknown 

tues, Dumas has endowed his republican woman who was so afraid of the guard- 

heroes with these same qualities Mau- house and who might well be a ci devant, 

nee and Louis are republicans only for an aristocrat But Maunce was already in 

the sake of plot The former is the ideal love vwth her, he was afraid only that 

romantic lover, the latter is the faithful she was returning from a lovers* tryst 

fnend and perfect gendeman The book He escorted her home, but she refused to 
can in no way serve as a manual of his- tell him her name, and once they had 
tory, but it is captivatmg reading for ama- amved in the old Rue Saint Jacques, in 

teurs of adventures m fiction the center of the tannenes, widi their 

homble smell, she ordered him to close 
The Story his eyes, gave him a kiss, and, leaving a 

At the begmning of die year 1793, nng between his lips, disappeared The 
after the death of Kmg Louis XVI on the next mommg he received a short note m 

guillotine, France was menaced at her which the woman gave him her thanks 

borders by practically all of Europe at a for his gallant conduct and said goodbye 
time when the Convention was tom to him forever This note he treasured 

apart by dissensions between the Mon with the nng 

tagnards and the Girondins One night Now that he had the lovely unknown 
m March, Maunce Lindey, a lieutenant woman on his mmd he was not too upset 
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to learn that the same night the Chevalier 
of the Maison Rouge, hack in Pans had 
attempted a new conspiracy to free Mane 
Antoinette Tlie immediate consequence 
was that the Dauphin was taken away 
from the apartment where he was impns- 
oned with his mother, sister, and aunt 
The boy was given to Simon, a shoe- 
maker, to receive a so called republican 
education 

On another evening Maunce went 
back to the same spot where the beauti- 
ful stranger had vanished When he be- 
gan reading all the names on the doors 
in the hope that love would prompt him 
to identify the right one, he was suddenly 
surrounded by seven men and thrown 
into a cave with his hands tied and his 
eyes blindfolded Behmd the door he 
could hear the men deliberating to deter- 
mine whether he was a spy and whether 
they should kill him The name of Mme 
Dixmer was also mentioned Maurice 
had gathered from their talk that she was 
the wife of one of the men, apparently 
the manager of a large tannery The men 
continued talking, emphasizing that Mme 
Dixmer must know nothing of this hap- 
pening Maunce wondered why a tan- 
ner would want to assassinate him 

Meanwhile, he had succeeded in free- 
ing himself, and when the door was 
opened he jumped out, only to find him- 
self in an enclosed garden where he 
found no visible means of escape He 
leaped through a window and found him- 
self m a room where a woman was read- 
ing Dixmer followed him and ordered 
the woman to step aside so that he could 
shoot the intruder Instead, she stretched 
out her arms to protect him Genevieve 
Dixmer was the unknown woman of his 
previous encounter Dixmer offered his 
apologies, explaining that he was using 
prohibited acids m his tannery business 
and that his smugglers had been afraid 
Maunce was an informer Maunce was 
asked to stay for dinner, where he met 
Dixmer's busmess partner, Morand At 
the end of the evenmg he was invited 
to return 


One day in May, Maunce was on duty 
at the Temple— the apartment where 
Mane Antoinette was held— when Helo 
ise Tison came to visit her mother, the 
prisoner's keeper She was accompanied 
by a fnend who was allowed to go up 
stairs After they had left a letter was 
discovered in Mane Antoinette's pocket, 
a note confirming the death of a friend 
The handwnting was familiar to Mau 
rice, and he wondered how Genevieve 
Dixmer could have anything to do with 
the queen The next day Mane Antom 
ette asked to go to the top of the tower 
for a walk After a while turning to the 
east, she received signals from a window 
Maurice thought he recognized Gene 
vi^ve and immediately went to the Rue 
Saint Jacques, where he found everyone 
very busy with a new dye He was 
amused at his own suspicions 

While he believed that Genevieve felt 
esteem rather than real love for her hus 
band, Maurice was growing more and 
more jealous of Morand, whom for no 
reason at all he suspected of being in 
love with her One day he did voice his 
jealousy Genevieve pleaded with him to 
remain her fnend On the following day 
he received a note from her asking him 
to send a letter to her husband giving any 
reason he might think of for stopping his 
visits Once more he complied with her 
wish 

His action greatly upset Dixmer and 
Morand, whose tannery busmess was 
only a cover to hide their conspiracies 
Morand was the Chevalier of the Maison 
Rouge After Genevieve refused to write 
to Maunce or to invite him back to then 
home, Dixmer himself went to see him 
Maunce, true to his promise, refused to 
return However, he became so lovesick 
that he could not do anything until he 
received a letter from Genevieve, in 
which, at her husband's insistence, she 
invited him to call once more He had no 
suspicion that the conspirators had great 
need of him They had bought a house 
close to the Temple and had worked all 
night to connect its caves with a trapdoor 
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leading into the pnson yard 

Genevieve having expressed a desire to 
see the queen, Maurice asked her fo come 
to the Temple on the following Thurs 
day He also invited Morand When a 
girl offered them some carnations, Mau 
rice bought a bouquet for Genevieve 
Later, as the queen walked by, on her 
way to the top of the tower, she admired 
the flowers and Genevieve offered her 
the bouquet 

Simon, who hated Lorm and Maurice 
because they protected the Dauphm 
against his cruelty, picked up a flower 
that had fallen from the bouquet and 
discovered a note hidden inside, but the 
note was blown away by the wind After 
Simon had given the affair great pub 
licity, the flower girl was found, tried, 
and condemned to death The Chevalier 
of the Maison Rouge was unsuccessful in 
his efforts to rescue her, for she was exe 
cuted immediately She was H41oise 
Tison Her mother had contributed to 
her doom by joining her accusations to 
Simonas 

When the day set for the queen’s es 
cape arrived. Mane Antoinette asked to 
go into the yard for a walk She was to 
sit by the trapdoor, then pretend to faint, 
dunng the confusion, she and her daugh 
ter and sister in law could be earned 
away through the tunnel But as they 
were entermg the yard, the queen’s little 
black dog jumped forward and went 
barking toward the concealed trap The 
conspirators were forced to retreat Be- 
cause the plot confirmed his earlier 
charge Simon became the man of the 
day Maunce fell under suspicion, to 
gether with his friend Lorm 

Lorm, determined to save his fnend, 
insisted that he join the expedition which 
was to arrest the man who had bought 
the house to which the tunnel led Mau 
rice accepted, only to learn that Dixmer 
was the man He realized diat he had 
been a mere instrument in the hands of 
his alleged fnends When he amved at 
the house, Genevieve said that she really 
loved him, and she promised to be his if 


he would let the chevalier go free He 
revealed the password to them, and the 
conspirators escaped The house was 
burned down As Maurice ran every 
where desperately calling for Genevieve, 
Lonn realized who the woman was He 
followed his fnend through the city on a 
fruitless search for his love, and finally 
took him home after he had become com 
pletely exhausted There they found 
Genevieve waiting for Maurice 

Maurice decided to leave France in 
order to take Genevieve away She was 
left alone to pack her few belongings 
while Maurice went to see Lonn Dunng 
his absence her husband came after her 
and forced her to go away with him 
In the meantime Mane Antoinette had 
been transferred to the Conciergerie The 
chevalier managed to be hired as a turn 
key there, replacing the former turnkey, 
whom he had bnbed 

Dixmer also had a plan for the queen’s 
escape His design was to introduce him- 
self in the Conciergene as a registrar He 
hoped to get into Mane Antoinette’s 
room with Genevieve and kill the two 
keepers Genevieve would then persuade 
the queen to change clothes with her 
and leave with Dixmer 

The Chevalier of the Maison Rouge 
had introduced into the queen’s room a 
small file with which she was supposed 
to cut the bars of her window Mean 
while, he would keep the jailers busy at 
the other window 

Unfortunately, the two attempts, tak 
mg place simultaneously, worked against 
each other, and Genevieve was arrested 
Maunce, having searched all Pans m 
order to find Genevieve again, had gone 
to live with Lonn after narrowly missing 
arrest in his own quarters He and Lonn 
were definitely marked as suspects 

It was not until Mane Antoinette’s 
tnal, at which he met the chevalier, that 
Maunce learned what had happened to 
Genevieve Every day he went to the 
Revolutionary Tnbunal in the hope of 
findmg her there Finally she was 
brought in, and Maunce was surprised 
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to see Lonn brought m also The com 
missary who had come to arrest Maunce 
had arrested Lorin instead when Mau 
nee was not to be found Genevieve and 
Lorm were sentenced to death 

Maunce had seen Dixmer in the au 
dience After the trial he followed him 
and killed him during a quarrel He 
took a pass which Dixmer, in order to 


harass his wife and accuse her of adul 
tery, had secured for the purpose of en 
tering the room where the pnsoners were 
kept Maurice ran to the waiting room 
and, handing the pass to Lonn, told him 
he, Lonn, was now free But Lonn re 
fused his friends offer Maunce was 
seized and all three died on the scaffold 


THE CHILDREN OF HERAKLES 


Ty'peofwork Drama 

Author Eunpides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Type of flot Classical tragedy 
Ttme of flot The age of legend 
Locale Before the temple of Zeus at Marathon 
First presented c 430 BC 

Pnnetfal characters 

loLAUs, aged fnend of Herakles 
CopREUS, herald of Eurystheus 
Demophon, King of Athens 
Macaria Herakles daughter 
Alcmene Herakles mother 
Eurys'ieueus, King of Argos 


Critique 

There are so many awkwardnesses m 
the structure of the Children of Herakles 
(the Herakleidae) that cntics have sug 
gested that important scenes must be 
missing or that, like Alcestis, it was not 
intended as a tragedy but as a substitute 
for a satyr play Another suggestion is 
that since the Herakletdae was presented 
in the early years of the Peloponnesian 
War and glonfies the virtues of the 
Athenian city state, Eunpides depended 
upon the high patriotism of the play to 
carry it The unity of the play lies m the 
fact that in the beginning Eurystheus 
threatens to slay the surviving relatives 
of Herakles, who are seeking refuge m 
Athens, and at the end of the play he 
IS himself slam by command of Alcmene, 
the mother of Herakles 

The Story 

lolaus, the aged wamor fnend of the 
dead Herakles, together with Alcmene 
and die Herakleidae, the children of 
Herakles, had for years been wandenng 


over Greece seeking a refuge from Eurys 
theus, King of Argos No city had dared 
to take them in against the command of 
the powerful Argive ruler At last the 
wanderers arrived in Athens There, 
while resting at the temple of Zeus, they 
were immediately confronted by Copreus, 
the herald of Eurystheus, who demanded 
that they proceed at once to Argos and 
submit to death by stoning lolaus 
stancUy refused, and when Copreus 
seized the children a violent conffict en 
sued and lolaus was thrown to the 
ground 

The chorus of aged Athenians immedi 
ately summoned their king, Demophon, 
who was warned by Copreus that his 
refusal to surrender the Herakleidae to 
the Argives would surely result in war 
In response to lolaus^ plea, Demophon 
offered his protection on the grounds that 
the children of Herakles were gathered 
around the altar of Zeus, that they were 
bound to him by ties of knship, and that 
the honor and freedom of Athens were 
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at stake Copreus sullenly departed, after 
warning that he would return with an 
army and punish Athens for its insolence 
The grateful lolaus praised the Athenians 
for their willingness to aid the helpless in 
an honest cause, but he refused to leave 
the temple until the issue with Argos was 
settled 

The Argive host appeared, led hy Eu 
rystheus himself Demophon, who had 
consulted a variety of public and pnvate 
oracles, came to lolaus with the news that 
victory depended upon the sacrifice of 
some royal maiden and that he could not 
in good conscience slay his own daughter 
When the distraught lolaus offered to 
surrender himself to Eurystheus, Demo 
phon pointed out that the Argive king 
desired only the children 

Macaria, daughter of Herakles, emerged 
from the temple to offer herself, insisting 
that she be chosen even after lolaus pro 
posed that the victim he selected by lot 
After she had been led away, a servant 
of Hyllus, son of Herakles, entered to 
announce that Hyllus had arrived with 
an army to aid the Herakleidae The 
elated lolaus summoned Alcmene from 
the temple to hear the good news He 
was so overjoyed that in spite of his age 
he insisted on donning annor and setting 
off to take part in the batde 


Later a servant brought Alcmene tid 
mgs of victory and described how, after 
the cowardly Eurystheus had refused sin 
gle combat with Hyllus, the rejuvenated 
lolaus plunged into the fray and took 
Eurystheus prisoner Alcmene was as 
tounded that lolaus had not killed him 
on the spot When guards brought the 
bound Eurystheus before her, she de 
manded his immediate death 

The messenger of Demophon cau 
tioned her that such an act would \iolate 
Athenian custom, but the vengeful Ale 
mene swore that she herself would kill 
Eurystheus if necessary The Argive king 
explained that he had never had any 
personal quarrel with the Herakleidae 
and that he was merely forced to do as 
he did by the divine power of Hera, the 
deity of Argos Nevertheless, he would 
not ask for mercy in fact, since an old 
oracle had predicted it, he was quite will 
mg to submit to death if his body would 
be buned at Pallene, where m the future 
his spint could protect his former ene 
nues The bloodthirsty Alcmene then 
demanded that he be taken away from 
the city, slam, and cast to the dogs The 
chorus, observing that so long as Eurys 
theus was not killed within Athens no 
stain of guilt would come upon the city 
led him away to be executed 


A CHRONICLE OF THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 

Type of work History 

Author Washington Irving (1783 1859) 

Time 1465 1492 
Locale Spam 
Vtrst fuUtshed 1829 

Pnncifal characters 

Henry IV, King of Castile and Le6n 
Ferdinand V Kmg of Spam, his son 
Isabella the Catholic Queen of Spain 
Muley Abul Hassan, King of Granada 
Boabdil (El Chico) the last King of Granada 
Ayxa la Horra, his mother 
ZoRAYA Abul Hassan's wife 
El Zagal, the rebel King of Andalusia 
Vi2a:ER Aben Comixa 
The Count of Tendilla 
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Washington Irving, youngest of the 
eleven children of a wealthy New York 
merchant, was sickly as a child Unable 
to continue in school, he educated him 
self along lines that struck his fancy, and 
his studies included the Spanish language 
One of the early books in his scattered 
reading was Don Quixote, which inspired 
in him a life long interest m Spam and 
the Spanish people 

In 1825, while traveling in southern 
France, he decided to see the land of 
Cervantes, using as his excuse the need to 
go to Madrid to consult manuscripts deal 
mg with Columbus Out of this \isit 
developed A History of the Life and 
Voyages of Chnsto'pher Columhus (1828) 
From material uncovered but unsuitable 
for this work, and from impressions of 
his travels, he wrote a chronicle of the 
conquest of Granada which he attributed 
to an imaginary historian, the Jesuit Fray 
Antonio Agapida While in Granada he 
visited the Alhambra, then no national 
monument but a dirty, run down build 
mg, and secured permission to live there 
while writing the tales contained m The 
Alhambra (1832) 

In the introduction to the first edition 
of A Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada, Irving invented details of the 
life of Fray Antonio and affirmed that the 
origmal manuscript was m the Escorial 
Library In a note to the 1850 revised 
edition, however, he confessed that the 
Jesuit pnest was his own invention Fie 
also admitted romanticizing some of the 
scenes and incidents of the history, but 
m this respect he was only doing what 
the Spaniards had done before, especially 
Gin4s P6rez de Hita (c 1544 c 1619) m 
his Civil Wars of Granada (1595 1604), 
which he attributed to an imaginary Ara 
bic contemporary 

The advantage of putting the account 
of the conquest of Granada into the 
mouth of a monkish zealot like Fray 
Antonio Agapida was to keep it m spint 
with contemporary accounts by orthodox 
chroniclers of Spam It also provided an 
eatplanation for its attitude toward religion 


and the throne, so much a part of the 
Spanish spirit in the fifteenth century 
After seven centuries of warfare be 
tween Moors and Christians, Aben Is 
mael, King of Granada, became weary of 
fighting m 1457 and bought a truce from 
King Henry IV of Castile and Leon 
When his proud son, Muley Abul Has 
san, inherited the throne m 1465, he 
stopped payment of the tribute King 
Henry did nothing about the matter, but 
his successors, Ferdmand and Isabella, 
after amalgamating the kingdom m 1478 
sent Juan de Vera as their ambassador 
to demand resumption of payment The 
Moorish monarch rebuffed the ambassa 
dor with the statement that the Moorish 
mint no longer coined money only scim 
itar blades and the heads of lances 
Ferdmand listened to de Vera^s report 
of the strength of the city, whose name 
means pomegranate, and the impossibility 
of direct siege, then made a punning 
threat that he would pick out the pome 
granates seeds one by one Washington 
Irving^s book tells with fascinating and 
romantic details how he kept that promise 
Granada in the late fifteenth century 
was a fortress city of parks, fountains, 
pools, and architectural gems still to be 
seen, but it was also a city of intrigue, 
as Irving bears witness Among the women 
of Abul Flassan^s harem was the cap 
tured daughter of a Chnstian warlord, 
Isabella Ximenes de Solis, better known 
to history by her Arabic name of Zoraya, 
the Morning Star As mother of two of 
the king's sons, she schemed to place one 
of them on the throne of Granada instead 
of Abul Hassan’s firstborn, Boabdil, the 
son of Princess Ayxa la Horra Nobles 
in the court were taking sides in this 
mtngue, and one group was plotting to 
depose the king m favor of Boabdil 
Meanwhile, the ambitious Abul Has 
san, unpunished for refusing to pay tnb 
ute, decided to break the unwritten truce 
and reconquer a poorly defended frontier 
town Now that war with Portugal had 
ended, however, Ferdinand was free to 


retaliate by sending an army against the 
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Moorish town o£ Alhama Irving makes 
the campaign sound like a chess game 
Troops from Granada marched to defend 
the town Urged by Isabella the power 
ful Duke of Medina Sidonia forgot his 
quarrel with the Marques of Cadiz The 
combined strength of the Spaniards drove 
Abul Hassan back to Granada, where his 
disappomted subjects revolted against him 
and crowned his son Boabdil, nicknamed 
El Chico, the young king 

By a wealth of details Irvmg keeps his 
account from being a dry catalogue of 
battles and proves that the war was fought 
during the age of chivalry Moors and 
Chnstians vied to outdo each other in 
courtesy Boabdil, captured by Kmg Per 
dinand, was released m exchange for 
Christian captives Isabella, marching to 
visit her fighting husband, was allowed 
to pass by the Moors, who were unwillmg 
to wage war against women Fatima, 
niece of BoabdiPs vizier, was captured by 
the Count of Tendilla while on her way 
to marry the governor of Tetuan To ran 
som her, Boabdil oifered a hundred Chns 
tians in exchange Without waiting for 
their arnval, Tendilla loaded Fatima with 
jewels as a wedding present and escorted 
her home The admirmg king increased 
her ransom by twenty pnests and a num 
ber of peasant women, and the delighted 
vizier started a correspondence with Ten 
dilla that lasted through the siege and 
was useful in persuading the hesitant 
Boabdil of the uselessness of further fight- 
ing 

The author divides his study into two 
volumes, the first dealing with a succes 
Sion of bnef forays, and the second nar 
rating the slow ^^pickmg^^ of the pome 
granate seeds While the world watched, 
Malaga, Granada's seaport for trade with 
Syna and Egypt, was besieged The 


Grand Turk and the Soldan of Egypt 
stopped their feuding to send help to 
their Moorish brother monarch Queen 
Isabella called on all Spaniards under 
the age of seventy to enlist in the Holy 
War, and she and her daughter, later to 
marry Henry VIII of England, came 
to cheer the fighters Even the ancient 
Grand Cardinal of Spain donned armor 
and promised high pay to all who would 
follow him into battle 

Eventually the worried Boabdil offered 
to rule Granada as a vassal of Ferdinand 
if he were allowed time to prepare the 
mmds of his subjects for the change, but 
with the capitulation of the last Moorish 
stronghold in sight, the Catholic monarch 
refused When the Moors burned the 
camp of their besiegers, Ferdmand ordered 
a permanent city built, called Santa Fe, 
to prove his intentions of remaining in 
the field until Granada surrendered 
From legends and ballads, as well as 
histones, Irving reconstructed the last 
year of the siege He told of the brave 
Moor who rode into the Chnstian camp 
and flung an insulting spear at the 
queen's tent and of Hernando P6rez del 
Pulgar, who answered the Moonsh knight 
by stealmg into Granada and fastening a 
scroll bearmg the words '^Ave Mana" to 
the door of the chief mosque There were 
no pitched battles At the king's com 
mand, Spanish soldiers refrained from 
fighting while they waited for the 
starving Arabs to capitulate Finally, on 
November 25, 1491, a sixty day truce 
was declared Before it ended, Boabdil 
surrendered, and on January 2, 1492, he 
marched out of the fallen city With the 
Count of Tendilla appointed governor of 
Granada, Spam concluded a crusade of 
reconquest that had lasted for seven and 
a half centuries 


CHRONICLES OF FROISSART 

Type of work History 

Author Jean Froissart (c 1338 c 1410) 

Ttme 1316 1399 

Locale England and Western Europe 
V%rst trcmscnhed 1373 1410 
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Jean Froissart, by being so much a 
man of his age, has become a man for 
all time This unpnesdy priest, this ati 
zen celebrator of chivalry, took such an 
intense childlike ]oy in chronicling his 
times that he devoted an entire half 
century to traveling, interviewing, vmt 
mg and revmting He interviewed over 
two hundred princes in various courts 
from Rome and the Pyrenees to Edin 
burgh, and with such zest that he was a 
favorite of the nobles on both sides m 
the Hundred Years' War In his own 
time his works were widely copied and 
—a sure sign of tlie value placed upon 
them—illummated 

Although he recorded the Hundred 
Years' War on a colorful and unprece 
dented scale, he is not a reliable histonan 
Born in Valenciennes, now a city m 
France but at that time in the Low 
Country countship of Hamaut, Froissart 
was a Fleming who shifted his allegiance 
from one side of the conflict to the other, 
depending on the court that offered him 
patronage at the moment Relpng mosdy 
on hearsay evidence from partisan ob 
servers, he never consulted official docu 
ments, many of which are still extant 
As a result his history abounds in anach 
ronisms, erroneous dates, garbled names, 
and impossible topography More impor 
tant, Froissart was afflicted with a psycho 
logical astigmatism, he was unaware that 
the fourteenth century marked the wan 
mg of the Middle Ages, and that he was 
the last of the medieval innocents The 
Ottomans had penetrated deep into Eu 
rope m the East and Southwest, plagues 
were ravaging England and the Conti 
nent, the incessant wars were gradually 
increasing in ferocity, the peasants were 
challenging social order everywhere, the 
''universal" Church was split between 
Rome and Avignon—and Froissart was 
wntmg to praise famous men The most 
significant histonan to follow him was 
Phihppe de Comines (c 1447-c 1511), 
whose Memoirs reflect a reahsm and dis- 
illusionment in startling contrast to Frois- 
sart's chivalnc naivet6 


Froissart's purpose was clear he ivrote 
"in order that the honorable and noble 
adventures and feats of arms, done and 
achieved by the wars of France and Eng 
land, should notably be registered and 
put in perpetual memory " His remark 
able career was auspiciously launched in 
1361 when he went to England as Queen 
Philippas secretary and court historian 
There he thoroughly ingratiated himself 
with the aristocracy and began a pro 
English account of the wars from the 
time of Edward III in 1316 to the death 
of Richard II m 1399 Cunously enough, 
he makes no mention of Chaucer, a 
tacitly Ignored nval, at court and Chau 
cer reciprocated the slight After the 
queen's death m 1369, Froissart returned 
to Valenciennes, went obscurely into busi 
ness me suis mis dans la marchan 
dise"), and completed Book I of the 
Chronicles under the patronage of Robert 
of Namur, Philippa's nephew A very 
large proportion of that version wis di 
rectly plagiarized from his pro English 
predecessor, Jehan le Bel, but Froissart's 
fame was such that Count Guy de Blois 
gave him first a prosperous living at Les 
tinnes and later a sinecure as a private 
chaplain Under Count Guv's patronage 
Froissart traveled through France, making 
an especially fruitful trip m 1388 to Gas 
ton de Foix m Orthez During this pe 
nod, he rewrote Book I and completed 
Books 11 and III, adopting a pro French 
perspective on the wars "Let it not be 
said," he prevancates, "that I have cor 
rupted this noble history through the 
favor accorded me by Count Guy de 
Blois, for whom I wrote it No, indeed^ 
For I will say nothing but the truth and 
keep a straight course without favoring 
one side or the other" The facts belie 
these lofty words 

In 1397 Count Guy de Blois died, a 
sot who had sold his patrimony, and 
Froissart gained a new patron in the 
Duke of Bavaria, who sent him again to 
England Although Richard 11, the new 
king, did not receive him cordially, when 
he retired to his home town eighteen 
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months later, to revise and complete his 
work. It IS interesting to note that the 
chronicles again took on a somewhat pro 
English turn, whether subconsciously or 
by design 

Froissart more than returned the favors 
of his patrons by immortalizing them as 
heroes and heroines of chivalry, and he 
took immense delight in doing so “1 
have taken more pleasure in it than m 
anything else The more I work on these 
things, the more they please me, for just 
as the gentle knights and squires love the 
calling of arms and perfect themselves by 
constant exercize, so I, by laboring in this 
matter, acquire skill and take pleasure in 
it^' What Froissart loved most was the 
resplendent panoply and pageantry of 
jousts and battle and the Chronicles are 
really a pastiche of anecdotes, great and 
small His knights are mvanably “noble, 
courteous, bold, and enterpnsing*^ and his 
ladies are eternally noble, beautiful, and 
gentle It is no wonder that Sir Walter 
Scott said of Froissart, “This is my mas- 
terl*^ 

The Chronicles abound in dramatic 
vignettes the Black Prince graciously 
submissive to his own pnsoner. King 
John, the Duke of Brabant^s envoy sick 
almost to death of the treachery he has 
unwittingly performed, King Henry IV 
meditatively feeding has falcons as he 
deliberates on the murder of deposed 
Richard, Gaston de Foix discovering a 
purse of poison on his treacherous son^s 
person and unwillingly killing him, the 
bhnd King of Bohemia found dead in 
battle surrounded by the bodies of loyal 
guardsmen In these narratives Frois 
sart's style occasionally soars above the 
conventional rhetonc of the medieval ro 
mance Johan Huizinga is surely too 
harsh when he says that “poverty and 
stenlity^^ mark a “style wholly devoid of 
rhetoncal qualities,” for Froissart can 
range from the crude language of peas 
ants and soldiers to the lofty rhetoric of 
the Bishop of St Andrew's A knight 
storming battlements in Spam leans over 
the wall to see ihe defenders, “ugly as 


monkeys or bears devouring pears ” The 
Earl of Derby greets Pembroke after the 
battle of Auberoche 'Welcome, cousin 
Pembroke, you have come just in time to 
spnnkle holy water on the dead*” “Where 
IS that son of a Jew's whore?” demands 
de Trastamara before the murder of Don 
Carlos 

Perhaps one of the finest little dramas 
concerns Edward Ill's love game of chess 
with the Countess whom he has rescued 
from a Scottish siege 

When the chessmen amved, the 
King, who wished to leave some pos 
session of his with the Countess chal 
lenged her, saying 'My lady, what 
stakes will you play‘d” And the Count 
ess replied “And you, Sire?” Then the 
King placed on the table a very fine 
nng, set with a large ruby, which he 
was weanng on his finger The Count 
ess said Sire, Sire, I have no nng as 
valuable as that * Lady,” said the 
King, “put down such as you have, it 
IS indeed good enough ” 

The Countess, to please the Kng took 
from her finger a gold nng whidi was 
not of great worth Then they played 
at chess together the Countess playing 
as well as she could, in order that the 
King should not consider her too sim 
pie and ignorant and the Kng made 
wrong moves and did not play as well 
as he might And there was scarce a 
pause between the moves but he looked 
so hard at the Countess that she lost 
countenance and fumbled her game 
And when the Kng saw that she had 
lost a kmjght, a rook, or whatever it 
might be, he lost too to keep the Count 
ess m play 

Froissart is by no means always so deli 
cately perceptive He can describe in 
gruesome detail the dismemberment of 
Hugh Despencer, the heart thrown into 
the fire, the head sent to London, and 
the pieces of his quartered body earned 
off to be displayed in other aties— and 
then calmly proceed with the narrative 
of the queen's joyous amval for feasting 
in London One feels a bizarre sense of 
the grotesque when Froissart asserts mat 
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teroffactly that Galeas Visconti mur 
dared his uncle bleeding him in the 
neck, as they are wont to do in Lombardy 
when they wish to hasten a person’s end ” 
He laments when captives are killed be 
cause they would have brought a good 
ransom There are dozens of accounts of 
towns sacked and women and children 
murdered, all related without the least 
trace of compassion Perhaps this detach 
ment is explained by the fact that death 
was common (G G Coulton cites the 
fact that m proportion to the total popu 
lation, more Christians killed each other 
then than they do now) or by Froissart’s 
evident commitment to Boethian philos 
ophy of the Wheel of Fortune, dtamat 
ically presented in one of the illuminated 
miniatures of an early manuscnpt 

Montaigne, who was a touchstone of 
the Renaissance just as Froissart was of 
the Middle Ages, said of the Chromcles 
that they were the ^'crude and unshapen 
substance of history” If he meant that 
they lacked any profound philosophical 
perspective, he was nght The simplicity 
of Froissart’s mind can be seen in his ob 
tuse declaration that ''Mankind is divided 
into three classes the valiant who face 
the penis of war , the people who 
talk of their successes and fortunes, and 
the clerks who write and record their 
great deeds ” Froissart was a man who 
could report, without realizing the realis 
tic significance of his account, that French 
King John’s Round Table of three hun 
dred knights, who were to meet annually 
to tell their tales and have their heroism 
recorded, lasted only one year because all 
the knights penshed in their foolhardi 
ness 

Nevertheless, the Chromcles are rich 
in the sheer entertainment value of 


Gothic adventures Froissarts account of 
the blazing day when Charles VI went 
mad IS illustrative As the troupe rode 
along a page accidentally struck an 
other’s helmet with his spear 

The King who rode but afore them, 
with the noise suddenly started, and his 
heart trembled and into his imagina 
tion ran the impression of the words of 
the man that stopped his horse m the 
forest of Mans, and it ran into his 
thought that his enemies ran after him 
to slay and destroy him, and with that 
abusion he fell out of his wit by feeble 
ness of his head and dashed his spurs 
to his horse and drew out the sword 
and turned to his pages, having no 
knowledge of any man weening him 
self to be in a battle enclosed with his 
enemies, and lifted up his sword to 
stake, he cared not where, and cried 
and said '*On, on upon these traitors^ ’ 

Of greater horror are the descriptions 
of Sir Peter of Be’am haunted by the 
ghost of a bear, or of the King of France 
at a marnage feast almost cremated alive 
when five of his squires dressed in pitch 
covered linen for an entertainment 
brushed against a torchlight and were 
consumed in the fiames It is for these 
tales that Gray dubbed him "the Herodo 
tus of a barbarous age,” but it is for his 
celebration of chivalry that he was first 
translated into English by Sir John Bour 
chier, Lord Berners, m 1523 1525 In 
the preface to that work, Lord Berners 
cites a reason for reading the Chromcles 
that IS still valid five centunes later 
"What pleasure shal it he to the noble 
gentylmen of Englande to se, beholde, 
and rede the highe enterpnses, famous 
actes, and glonous dedes done ” 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 

Type of work Speeches 

Author Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 B C ) 

First transenhed 8043 BC 

When one thinks of the greatness of the name of Cicero is likely to come to 
Rome and especially of its government, mmd While a figure like Juhus Caesar 
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may symbolize the military greatness of 
impenal Rome, the figure of Cicero is a 
symbol of Roman justice and law, of the 
Roman Senate and its traditions, and of 
Roman greatness in philosophy and lit 
erature Cicero is important m literature 
primanly for his orations and his numer 
ous wntings about oratory and rhetonc 
As the author of these wntings Cicero set 
a pattern in public speaking that is still 
alive m European culture More than 
that, because of what he wrote and said, 
because of the viewpoints he held and 
defended, even to dying for them, Cicero 
became histoncally one of the great ad 
vocates of culture and conservatism 
Cicero took ten years to prepare him 
self as a lawyer before he appeared on 
behalf of a client in public In those 
years of preparation he held, as he did all 
his life, that a thorough education is nec 
essary for success in any activity There 
have been exponents of oratory who have 
averred that manner is everything, Cicero 
disagreed, believing that matter is as in 
escapably a factor in oratorical success as 
IS manner In the Orator, one of his most 
mature pieces of writing on the art of 
oratory, Cicero unrote that his own sue 
cess, like that of any orator, was more to 
be credited to his study of the philos 
ophers than to his study of earlier rhet 
oncians, and that no one can express wide 
views, or speak fluently on many and 
various subjects, without philosophy A1 
though Cicero toed to make a science of 
rhetoric and saw profit in his own at 
tempts at its systemization, he also re 
alized that no simple set of formulas could 
ever make a great orator As he put it, an 
eloquent man should be able to speak ‘‘of 
small things in a lowly manner, of mod 
erate things in a temperate manner, and 
of great things with dignity ** 

In Cicero's time there were two prev 
alent styles in oratory, the Attic and the 
Asian In the latter type, Cicero himself 
discerned two varieties, the one epigram 
matic and euphuistic, dependent upon 
artful structure rather than importance of 
content, and the other charactenzed by a 


swift and passionate flow of speech m 
which choice of words for precise and 
elegant effect was a dominant factor 
Cicero found both styles wanting in some 
degree and built his own style upon an 
eclectic combination of the two 

Fifty eight speeches by Cicero are still 
extant, although not all have complete 
texts The number of his speeches is un 
known, but more than forty are known 
to have been lost Not all the speeches 
Cicero wrote were delivered, sometimes 
he wrote them for an occasion which did 
not occur His second Phth'p'ptc is an ex 
ample of such a speech Marcus Antonius 
was so enraged by Cicero's first speech 
against him after the death of Julius 
Caesar that Cicero's friends persuaded the 
orator to leave the city of Rome tempo 
ranly While absent from Rome, living at 
a viUa near Naples, Cicero wrote the sec 
ond Phthfftc, which was not spoken in 
the Senate or even published immedi- 
ately A copy was sent, however, to Bru 
tus and Cassius, who enjoyed its invective 
against their enemy 

Not all of Cicero's speeches are of 
equal interest to a modern reader His 
earliest extant oration, containing rela 
tively litde of interest, was delivered in 
a law court on behalf of Publius Quine 
tius Cicero appeared for the defense, as 
he usually did, and spoke against Quin 
tus Hortensius, the greatest lawyer in 
Rome at the time Although Cicero won 
his case, it is difficult for a modem reader 
to retain interest in a case decided two 
thousand years ago when the stuff of the 
argument is largely points of law But 
this speech along with other early efforts, 
provided the opportunity for Cicero to 
prove himself He made such a reputation 
that he was chosen to prosecute Caius 
Verres, who was accused of tjnranny and 
maladministration in Sicily Once again 
the famous Hortensius was Cicero's legal 
opponent In the second oration he made 
against Verres, Cicero managed to pro 
duce such overwhelming evidence against 
the defendant that he went voluntanly 
mto banishment The evidence mcluded 
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chicanery designed to prevent the case 
from coming to tnal, and even Hortensms 
could find little to say for the defendant 
Although Cicero had no occasion to de 
liver five additional speeches he had vmt 
ten for the tnal, scholars have judged that 
they are among Ciceros hest and have 
found them excellent sources for matenal 
about Sicilian government histor}% and 
art Another of Cicero^s noteworthy 
speeches is the one given in defense of 
Aulus Cluentius, who was tried and ac 
quitted on a charge of having poisoned 
his father in law who had tried a few 
years before to poison Cluentius 

Cicero's intent was to move his hearers, 
and his devices to insure victory in court 
were not always above reproach, as his 
speech in defense of Lucius Flaccus in 
dicates The defendant was accused of 
extortion while an administrator in Asia, 
and apparently Cicero could find httle to 
say m his client’s defense beyond im 
pugning the Jews and Greeks who were 
witnesses against him, members of groups 
not much in favor in Rome Of even 
greater interest is Cicero’s defense of 
Aulus Licinius Archias, a poet of Greek 
descent whose status as a Roman citizen 
had been questioned In this oration Cic 
ero developed a long passage m praise 
of literature, saying that literature and 
Its creators are of paramount interest to a 
nation because they afiFord excellent ma 
tenal for speeches, because they make 
great deeds immortal by preserving them 
m wnting and because they give readers 
a useful and refreshing pastime 
Not all of Cicero’s speeches were in 
tended for courtroom presentation Some 
were written for delivery in the Senate 
and some with a view to Cicero’s own 


benefit In 58 B C Cicero was exiled 
temporanly as a result of his activities m 
crushing the conspiracy of Catiline 
When Pompey recalled him to Rome a 
year later, he thanked the Roman Senate 
in one speech for his recall, in another he 
thanked the Roman people generally and 
in a third he made a request to the Senate 
for the return of his home, which had 
been taken over by Clodius for the state 
The most famous of Cicero s speeches 
are those he wrote against Marcus An 
tonius after the death of Julius Caesar 
Cicero, a conservative, had not been fa 
vorable to the autocracy of Caesar and re 
joiced when Caesar was assassinated Dur 
mg an eight month penod in 44 4B B C 
when Marcus Antonms presumed to try 
to succeed Caesar, Cicero directed four 
teen orations against him These orations, 
passionate and sincere, are called the 
Phthfpcs, after the famous speeches of 
Demosthenes against Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great In his first speech 
Cicero spoke with some moderation, speak 
mg only of Antonms’ public life and ap 
pealing to his sense of patriotism In later 
speeches, especially the second Philippic, 
he made all sorts of attacks on Antonms’ 
private life, accusing him of almost everv 
conceivable type of immorality Eventu 
ally Antonms had his revenge when he, 
Lepidus, and Octavianus formed their 
triumvirate, Cicero was put to death 
Whether Cicero’s Oratiom wall ever 
again he popular with readers is doubtful 
Orations of any kind are in httle favor 
today More than that, too few modern 
readers have the background m Roman 
history and culture needed to enjoy read 
ing what Cicero wrote and said two thou 
sand years ago 


CJNNA 

Type of work Drama 

Author Pierre Corneille (1^06 1684) 

Type of plot Neo classical tragedy 
Time of plot c AD 10 

CINNA by Pierre Corneille from CHIEF PLAYS OF COKNEILLE Translated by Lacy Xockert By 
permission of the publishers Princeton University Press Copyight 19S2, 1957 by Pnneeton University 
Press 
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Locale Rome 

Vtrst presented c 1640 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Augustus, Emperor o£ Rome 

Livia, the empress 

CiNNA, the grandson of Pompey 

Maximus his friend and fellow conspirator 

Amelia, engaged to Cinna 

Fulvia, her confidante and compamon 

Polyclitus, once Augustus* slave, now freed 

Evander, Cinna s freedman 

Euphobeus Maximus* freedman 


Cntique 

Although this play is widely known 
merely by its title, the subtitle, 'The 
Mercy of Augustus*' is more revealmg 
The theme of royal generosity and clem 
ency made a timely commentary of speaal 
importance dunng the years of Louis 
XIV's minority, and because of this play 
its author received benefits from the great 
Richelieu, formerly his antagonist The 
third of Corneille's great plays (the others 
are The Ctd and Horace') ^ Ctnna displays 
the wnter's unusual ability to utilize the 
so called classical unities of time, place, 
and action heightened by noble senti 
ments concerning a supenor person The 
play is chiefly remembered today for 
Augustus Caesar's bnlhant soliloquy on 
the confusion of good and evil, the na 
ture of egotism and humility, and the 
strength and weakness that may exist in 
one person 

The Story 

Amelia, the daughter of Augustus' 
tutor, sought revenge for her father's 
death, and she had asked for vengeance 
as a provision of her mamage to Cinna, 
the grandson of Pompey and perhaps 
more deeply wronged than his loved one 
Her friend Fulvia felt that the plot 
against Augustus' life could be success 
ful only if anger and hatred were not 
apparent, especially smce Augustus held 
Amelia in such high esteem that cour 
tiers often asked her to act as an inter 
mediary m ajffairs at court The two 
women debated the worth of Augustus 


as compared to the cruelties exercised to 
establish him in his high position Amelia 
thought the winning of love through the 
destruction of a t 5 n:ant worth all the risk 
involved, but self glorification seemed to 
Fulvia more obvious m the design than 
either love or desire for vengeance— >a 
thought which almost caused Amelia to 
waver in deference to her endangered 
and beloved Cinna 

Cinna, however, felt the plot had an 
excellent chance of success All the con 
spirators seemed to him as desirous of 
vengeance and as eager for the rewards 
of love as he himself, though their in 
spiration was the result of his oratorical 
eloquence in reciting his own as well as 
the histoncal grievances against the em 
peror — especially those of the prescripts 
who, like Amelia's father, deserved better 
than they received Cinna himself would, 
while beanng the sacnficial cup at to 
morrow's thanksgiving to the gods, strike 
home the dagger His friend Maximus 
would hold back the mob while others 
would surround Cinna Even though he 
proclaimed he cared not whether he lived 
or died as long as honor were upheld — 
an honor not unlike that of Brutus and 
Cassius Amelia hastened to add — he 
believed that the people would then ac 
cept him as emperor 

Evander, a freed servant of Cmna, 
brought news that Augustus wanted to 
see both Cinna and Maximus, an event 
which upset their plans and struck fear 
mto Amelia's heart She retired to Livia's 
side while Cinna went to confront Au 
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gustus after each had sworn to die for 
the other 

Augustus prefaced his remarks by a 
long history of man's desire for the empty 
bauble of power and then asked the two 
young men to decide his fate, whether he 
should be the emperor or a private citizen 
Both conspirators swore that Augustus, 
so much more noble than Julius Caesar, 
should remain supreme in power as the 
rightful ruler of a grateful empire A1 
though the sentiment redounded to Au 
gustus^ credit, neither felt it more than 
weakness to want a republic when a 
monarchy could be maintained But Au 
gustus was not convinced that five gen 
erations of struggle to eminence proved 
anything more than that the people 
wanted democracy Cmna, disclaiming 
this idea, even citing his grandfather's 
claim on die throne as evidence, urged 
Augustus to name a successor who could 
carry on this Augustan age to postenty 
Cinna was surprised to hear himself so 
named Although Maximus wavered 
after such a noble act by their ruler, 
Cmna remained resolute in his bloody 
plan he will kill Augustus, put his 
bloody hand m that of Amelia, and 
marry her on Augustus' tomb 

A short time later Maximus revealed 
to his companion and confidant Euphor 
bus that he too loved Amelia, the freed 
man in turn urged his former master to 
kill Cmna and gam not only the girl but 
the emperor's gratitude Maximus, after 
much argument, was repelled and yet an 
trigued by such a prospect Just such a 
conflict existed in Cmna's breast as well, 
he loved the avenger but could not feel 
true hatred for the object, so dear was 
his own person to Augustus Maximus 
suggested that these sentiments were en 
feeblmg, though he felt the justice of 
their cause Cmna, alone with his con 
science, reasoned from cause to effect 
and decided to ask Amelia to release 
him from his promise of revenge 

Amelia greeted her lover with rejoic 
mg, for she too had heard the news of 
Augustus" high regard for Cmna, she 


was, however, relentless m her desire for 
vengeance When Cmna pleaded with 
her to return not only his lo\e hut that 
of Augustus as well, she replied that 
treason was the only answ^er to Augustus' 
tyranny Finally he agreed to her de 
mands, though not without a commen 
tary on woman's ruthlessness 

In the meantime, perhaps thinking to 
better his own low position, Euphorhus 
went to Augustus with news of the plot 
against him Augustus was more shocked 
at Cmna's treacher\ than at that of Max 
imus, who at least gave warning of his 
feelings, and he would have pardoned 
the latter had not Euphorhus lied and 
said that Maximus had committed sui 
cide In a soliloquy Augustus summar 
ized the pity of it all In the meantime 
Pvlaximus proposed flight to Amelia as the 
best of a bad situation When she spumed 
his love as traitorous to his friend, he 
m turn lamented the counsel of Eu 
phorbus 

Augustus summoned Cmna and spoke 
of the leniency with which he had al 
lowed his traditional enemy to live as 
recompense for ancient wrongs For this, 
he declared, Cmna had planned to kill 
him at a religious ceremony m the Cap- 
itol The emperor then offered all to 
Cmna, even though without the help of 
Augustus the young man could not sue 
ceed in his design Cmna, unrepentant, 
refused to give Augustus satisf iction over 
his death 

Amelia and Livia then resolved the 
conflict, the former taking the blame on 
herself, even begging to die with Cmna, 
the lovers quarreled over the seeming 
break in love and honor, honor and love 
Maximus then hastened to reveal his be- 
trayal, through Euphorbus, of the plot 
These circumstances moved Augustus to 
ask the friendship of those whom he 
most admired and loved Amelia, the first 
to respond, was followed by the others, 
all moved by royal clemency Livia com 
mended her husband's generosity as a 
heavenly thing, a bnght example to 
future rulers Augustus humbly wished 
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it would be so and appointed the morrow forgiveness of the man agamst whom 
as the day of joyous sacnfice, doubly so they had schemed 
because of the plotters' remorse and the 

THE CIRCLE OF CHALK 

Type of work Drama 

Author Unknown, sometimes attnbuted to Li Hsing Tao (n d ) 

Type of plot Romantic comedy 

Ttme of plot Before the thirteenth century 

Locale Nanking and Peking 

First presented Thirteenth or fourteenth century 

Principal characters 

Chang m TANG a concubine 

Chang LING her brother 

Mr Ma, a nch mandann and tax collector 

Mrs Ma, his wife 

Chow, an of&aal of justice 

Chu chu, a corrupt judge 

Prince Po, m love with Chang hi tang 


Critique 

A typical Chmese classical play in four 
acts (with a prologue) of the Yuan 
dynasty (1259 1368), The Circle of 
Chalk IS remarkable for the beauty of 
Its lyncal verse The plot of the onginal 
play IS concerned with a case of murder 
and a disputed son solved by a Solomon- 
like judge The love affair between the 
prince and the commoner was intro 
duced by the German adapter, who also 
widened the application of the sjmibohc 
circle of chalk 

The Story 

Chang hi tang, a beautiful girl of six- 
teen, was sold to a teahouse in Nankmg 
by her mother Her father, a market 
gardener and grower of silkworms, had 
been unable to pay his taxes, and m 
consequence he and his wife and chil 
dren were driven from their home Later, 
the father had hanged himself Hi tang's 
brother, Chang ling, was opposed to her 
sale into the house of ill fame but, being 
a poor scholar, he could do nothing to 
help his family He took a part of the 
money paid for his sister and left Nan- 
king to seek his own fortune 

On her first night m the teahouse, 
Hi tang met Pnnce Po, one of the em 


peror's many sons, and the young man 
was struck with her beauty and many 
accomplishments The girl drew a circle 
of chalk to sjmibolize her fate But be 
fore their love could be fulfilled, another 
man visited the teahouse Mr Ma, the 
mandann and tax collector, outbid the 
pnnce and bought Hi tang as his concu 
bme 

One year later, Hi-tang had given 
birth to a boy Mr Ma, though a man 
given to sensual pleasure and money 
seekmg, felt real love for the concubme 
Naturally, his childless lawful wife was 
jealous 

One day Chang Img, in beggar's rags 
appeared at the door of Mr Ma's house 
Hi-tang did not at first recognize him 
Then he told her that he had jomed a 
secret society, the Brotherhood of the 
White Lotus, whose purpose was to take 
revenge on the oppressors of the poor 
Mr Ma's name was marked in the black 
list, and the gangsters mtended to mur 
der him and plunder and bum his house 
Hi tang tned to dissuade her brother by 
consulting the oracle She drew a circle 
and threw a knife Instead of stnkmg in- 
side the circle, the knife cut the chalk 
hne. It seemed the gods did not approve 
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of the cnme Qiang Img then agreed to 
reconsider the case Hi tang gave him 
her fur jacket to protect him from cold 
Mrs Ma, who had seen the stranger, 
reported to Mr Ma that Hi tang had 
been talking to a man, obviously a lover, 
and had given away her fur jacket Mr 
Ma was satisfied when Hi tang said that 
the man was only her brother 

On the same day Chow, an ofiBcial of 
justice in the local courts, was invited 
to Mr Mas house to discuss a legal 
point Mr Ma was thinking of getting 
a divorce and raising Hi tang to the rank 
of wafe Divorce to Mrs Ma would mean 
the loss not only of her position but also 
of the inheritance of Mr Ala's property 
Even if she remained the head wife, as 
Chow explained to her, the concubine 
and her boy would be the heirs to the 
property and she could expect to receive 
only a certain amount of allowance, as 
she was childless She was desperate 
But Chow was actually her paramour, 
so she could depend on his help 

Her solution came w^hen Mr Ma 
wanted a drmi she put in the tea the 
poison brought by Chow It was Hi tang 
who served the tea, so she became the 
suspect when Mr Ma dropped dead after 
taking the dnnk She was put under ar 
rest and sent to the prison 

Chu chu, the local judge, accepted a 
bribe from Mrs Ma Her position was 
further strengthened by the testimony of 
a midwife who declared that it was really 
Mrs Ma who had given birth to the child 
and that of two coolies who remembered 
how they were entertained at a feast in 
celebration of the birth of Mrs Ma's 
child Mrs Ma swore that Hi tang had 
murdered her master in order to obtain 
the child and the mhentance Chow 
suggested the motive of revenge since 
Mr Ma had caused the death of her 
father Hi-tang, who had been kneeling 
inside a circle of chalk, was therefore 
convicted and sentenced to death 
At that moment a courier amved from 
Peking with the news that the old em 
peror had died The new emperor had 


ordered that all death sentences he sus 
pended and that the judges and judged 
alike be summoned to Pel ing for im 
penal investigation So Hi tang s life was 
saved for the time being Chang ling, 
who had been m the croud of people 
watching the trial, was angr}^ at the kind 
of justice his sister recei\ cd, he expressed 
Ins indignant doubt that the new emperor 
would be any more just than the old His 
blasphemy was overheard and he, too, 
was put in the block 

Hi tang suffered greatly on the way 
to Peking under the escort of two sol 
diets In a big snowstorm she saw her 
brother, also guarded by two soldiers, 
struggling onward When he collapsed 
she took off her mantle to buy a glass of 
wine to revive him The soldiers had their 
drinks, too, hut did not pay much to the 
chagrin of the innl etper Chu chu, 
Chow, A'Irs Ma, and the ehild were tra 
velmg in sedan chairs 

In the Impernl Pihee the voung em 
peror, who wis Prmec Po, kept thinking 
of the teahouse girl whom he had been 
unable to marrv m N mkmg a year 
before When the prisoners from Nan 
king were brought before him he and 
PIi tang immediately recognized each 
other, but their recognition was not no 
ticed by anyone else He questioned her 
about her life m the teahouse and sug 
gested that surely she remembered the 
young prmce she had met on the night 
she entered the pi ice But it was his offi 
cial duty to reestablish justice in China 
before he could declare his love again 
He ordered a circle of chalk to be drawn 
on the floor wherein the child was placed 
The two women were to pull the hoy out 
of the circle, one grasping each arm She 
who succeeded m pulling him out would 
prove herself his mother Mrs Ma won 
with one pull, since FIi tang pulled only 
gently, not making the least effort The 
emperor asked her why she did not pull 
with enough strength to wm Hi tang an 
swered that a child's arms were tender 
and that to puU him hard would hurt 
him Since a modier would never harm 
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her own child, it was decided that Hi listener m the emperor, who shared the 
tang was the child^s real mother Also, young scholar's zeal for reform 
Mrs Ma having sworn on oath that the After the court had been dismissed, 
false mother was also the murderess, the the emperor held Hi tang for a private 

murder case was easily solved talk She told him that she had had a 

The emperor left his rod of justice dream on the first night she was brought 

in Hi tangos hand and let her pass sen to Mr Ma's house She was alone, doz 
tence on the criminals She pronounced mg, and she dreamed that a young lord 

the judgment that Chow and Chuchu climbed to her bed and loved her as a 

be deprived of their oflSces and Mrs Ma husband would his wife The young man 

should make herself a cup of tea, the was Prmce Po And it was not a dream, 

kind of tea she should make was left to for the prince had not given up his desire 

her conscience to decide The emperor even after he was outbid, but had fol 

approved this judgment and appomted lowed her to Mr Ma^s house and rav 

as Chu chu’s successor Hi tangos brother ished her while she was still a virgin 

Chang Img, whose cnme had been par Thus, the prmce had begotten the child 

doned when his cnticism of the corrup Hi tang was made empress 
tion m government found a sympathetic 

CLIGES 

Type of work Poem 

Author Chretien de Troyes Cc 1150c 1190) 

Type of flot Chivalnc romance 
Ttme of 'plot Sixth century 

Locale England Bnttany Germany, and Constantinople 
First transcnhed Before 1164 

Principal characters 

Alexander heir to the Greek Empire 
SoREDAMORS, Sir Gawain s sister. King Arthur s niece 
Cliges, son of Alexander and Soredamors 
Alis, Alexander's brother, later regent for Chges 
Fenice, a German pnncess later Empress of Greece 
King Arthur 
Queen Guinevere 

Sir Gawain, Chges unde, a kmght of King Arthur s court 
Thessala, a necromancer, Femce^s nurse 
John, an artisan in stone 

Critique 

This metncal romance, the second m 
chronological order of the surviving tales 
of Chr6tien de Troyes, marks also the 
second period in that vmter's work, one 
devoted to combining matenals from the 
Arthurian cycle with classical elements 
drawn from Ovid, Vergil, Statius, and 
others It is generally held that the cen 
tral situation, the duping of Alis through 
the drinking of a potion, reflects the m- 

CLIGES by Chretien de Troyes from ARTHURIAN ROMANCES by Chretien de Troyes Translated in 
prose with introduction notes and bibhography. ^ W W Comfort From EVERYMAN S UIBRARY 
By permission of the pubhshers E P Dutton & Co Znq All rights reserved 
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fluence of an early Byzantine story, now 
lost, and there is some resemblance to the 
account of the wife of King Solomon who 
deceived her husband m the same way 
The fusion of the matenals, based as it 
may have been on a lost medieval manu- 
scnpt, IS clearly onginal, however, and 
dehghtful m its subdeties Also interest- 
mg is the fact that this tale contains the 
wnteds most detailed analysis of the anat- 



omy of love, a matter of absorbing inter raising an army and prepanng to with 

est to the medieval audience stand King Arthur on nis return Angered 

by this traitorous deed, the king trans 
The Story ported a great host across the Channel 

Alexander, the older son of the Em and prepared to lay siege to London, 

peror of Greece and Constantinople, where Count Angres had assembled his 
scorned to receive knighthood m his own forces Prince Alexander and his twelve 
country Having heard of the famed King companions were knighted while the 
Arthur of Britain, the young prince was king's army was encamped outside the 
determined to emulate the brave and city walls Queen Guinevere's gift to the 
courteous knights of that monarch's court young knight was a white silk shirt on 
and to win knighthood by his own merits which Soredamors had embroidered 

Accordingly, he swore never to wear ar strands of her own hair, indistinguishable 

mor on his face or helmet upon his head from the golden thread of the design 
until King Arthur himself should gird on When Count Angres and his army 
his knightly sword At last he was al slipped away from the citv under co\ er of 
lowed to have his own wav m spite of the night and retreated to the strong castle at 
disapproval of his father and his mother's Windsor, King Arthur and his troops 
grief at being separated from her son, and pursued the traitors and besieged the for 
he set sail at once for Britain With him tress During the siege Alexander dis 
went twelve noble companions and a played great bra\ery and prowess One 
store of nch treasure night, while he was in attendance on the 

When Alexander and his fnends ar queen, Guinevere noticed that the gold 
rived at the roval court m Winchester, thread on his shirt 'was tarnishing but 
King Arthur and Queen Guinevere wel that the golden hair of Soredamors was 
corned them with gracious speech All as lustrous as ever So the damsel's deed 
who saw him were impressed by the was disclosed and Alexander rejoiced to 
young Greek, not alone for his generosity wear on his person a token of the ladv to 
but for his strong character and handsome whom he had vowed undying de\ otion 
appearance as well Sir Gawam, a knight A short time later Windsor Castle was 
of great prowess and the nephew of the taken through his wit and valor He and 
king, took him for his friend and com several of his companions dressed in the 
panion, and King Arthur, about to make armor of vanquished traitor knights and 
a journey into Brittany, included the then went by a secret path into the for 
young man in his retinue On the trip tress, where they killed many of the en 
Alexander and the damsel Soredamors, emy and captured Count Angres For 
sister of Sir Gawam, fell deeply in love this deed Alexander was awarded a gold 

Since each felt that such a love was hope cup which the king had promised to the 

less, they did nothing but grow pale and most valiant of his knights In the mean 
sigh and tremble, so that Queen Gum time, believing Alexander killed during 
evere, observing them, mistook their love the fighting inside the castle, Soredamors 
sickness for the effects of the heaving sea had revealed her love for the young 
King Arthur remained m Brittany pnnee After the battle the kmght re 
through the summer, and dunng that ceived three joys and honors as the re 
time the young lovers were much per ward for his valor the town he had cap 
plexed and distressed by emotions they turned, a kingdom in Wales, and, great 

were unable to reveal to each other At est of all, the hand of Soredamors 

the beginning of October messengers ar From this union was bom a handsome 
rived with news that Count Angres, who son, Clig^s Meanwhile, m Constant! 
had been entrusted with the mle of the nople, the emperor died without heanng 
kingdom dunng the king's absence, was again from his older son, and Alls, the 
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younger heir, assumed the rule of the an ambush for the travelers When 

empire after receiving a report that Alex Clig4s killed the treacherous knight and 

ander was also dead Heanng that his the duke offered a reward for Chges^ 

brother had taken the crown, Alexander head, that resourceful young knight cut 

set out to reclaim his kingdom, accom off the head of an enemy and affected a 

panied by his wife, his small son, and disguise as his father had done before 

forty valiant knights from King Arthur's him Fenice was abducted, however, dur 

court When Alis learned that his older ing the battle that followed Overtaking 

brother was alive, an amicable arrange her captors, Chg^s killed all but one, who 

ment was made whereby Ahs would rule survived to carry to the duke news of 

in name only and the affairs of the king what happened The conflict ended when 

dom would be entrusted to Alexander Cliges, inspired by his love for Fenice, 

Also, Alls promised never to marry or defeated the duke in single combat The 

have heirs, so that Cliges would in time lovers then parted, Fenice going to Con 
reign over Greece and Constantinople stantmople with her husband and Cliges 
Before Cliges had grown to manhood, traveling to England, there to fulfill his 

however, Alexander died of a pestilence father's wish that he receive kmghthood 

and Soredamors of grief at the hands of King Arthur 

Not long afterward advisers began to At a great tournament on the plain be 
urge Ahs to take a wife, with the result fore Orford, Cliges, changing his armor 
that the emperor was moved to break the each day, defeated King Arthur's most 
oath made to his brother The bnde pro valiant knights and bore himself so 

posed was the daughter of the Emperor bravely that he became the subject of 

of Germany, the Princess Fenice, pro- much speculation concerning his ongin 
phetically named for the phoenix bird and whereabouts, for the young warrior 
The princess had previously been af retired to his lodgings every night and 

fianced to the Duke of Saxony, however, kept away from the feasting that fol 

and that incensed nobleman felt that he lowed each day's tourney As the Black 

had a prior claim to her hand While Knight he defeated mighty Sagremore, 

arrangements for the wedding were be as the Green Knight, Sir Lancelot of the 

ing made, Cliges and Fenice fell deeply Lake, as the Vermilion Knight, Sir Per 

in love About the same time the duke ceval of Wales On the fourth day, dis 

sent his nephew to proclaim that his un guised as the White Knight, he would 
cle's claim to the pnncess would be de have defeated Sir Gawain, his uncle if 

fended against the Greeks His defiant King Arthur had not intervened Then 

speech so angered Cliges that he chal Cliges appeared in his own person and 

lenged the young Saxon to trial by arms at the royal banquet revealed his name 

and in the melee unhorsed him and and told his story, to the pleasure and as 

routed his followers By this time, al tomshment of all King Arthur and Sir 
though Fenice loved Cliges dearly, she Gawain, m particular, were delighted to 

prudently decided that she would not find their young kinsman so brave in con 

yield herself to either the uncle or the duct, so pleasing in modesty and knightly 

nephew, and with the help of her nurse courtesy 

Thessala, a sorceress, she planned to re On his return to Greece, Cliges 
mam a virgin A potion served unwit- learned that Fenice had missed him as 

tmgly, to the bndegroom by his nephew much as he had desired her Since their 

made it seem to the emperor that in his great love could no longer be denied, 

dreams he possessed his bnde, though he they were able, with the help of Thessala 
never did so in reality and an artful stonecutter, to devise a plan 

On the return trip to Constantinople, that would ensure their happiness From 

the nephew of the Duke of Saxony set the artisan, John, Chg4s got possession of 
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a tower m which the builder had con 
structed hidden chambers with secret en 
trances and exits Thessala then con 
cocted a potion which put Fenice into a 
trance so deep that all except three sleep 
tical physicians from Salerno believed her 
dead But the three doctors were slain by 
a mob of indignant women before they 
could restore Fenice to consciousness by 
acts of torture, and the body of the em 
press was placed, amid great mourning 
throughout the kingdom, in a sepulcher 
which John had built From there she 
was taken in secret by Chges, restored to 
life, and hidden m one of the secret 
chambers of the tower 
There, for a year and two months, they 
were free to take their pleasure with each 
other as they pleased At the end of that 
time Fenice began to pine for the out of 
doors, and John revealed a secret door 
which opened upon a walled garden 
filled with beautiful blooming trees and 
flowers Clig6s and Fenice had much joy 
in their hidden paradise until, one day, 
a hunter searching for his lost hawk 
climbed the wall and saw the lovers 
asleep in each other's arms Although 
Chges awoke and wounded the hunter, 
the man escaped to tell the emperor of 
what he had seen Ahs dispatched troops 
to the tower, but CIig6s and Fenice had 


already fled Arrested, John accused the 
emperor of having tried to wrong Chges 
by marrying and expecting to produce an 
heir then the artisan re\ealed how Alis 
had been tricked by the potion he had 
drunk on his wedding night, so that he 
had never possessed his wife except in 
his dreams The emperor swore that he 
could never again be happy until he had 
taken his revenge for the shame and dis 
grace that had been put upon him 

In the meantime Clig^s and Fenice, 
with Thessala's aid, had eluded their pur 
suers and enlisted the aid of King Arthur, 
who promised to fill a thousand ships 
with knights and three thousand more 
with men at arms m order to help Chges 
regain his rights Before the mighty ex 
pedition could set sail, however, messen 
gers arrived m Bn tain with word that Ahs 
had died of rage and gnef because the 
lovers had escaped him With Fenice, 
Chges returned to rule o\er Greece and 
Constantinople, and there the two lived 
happily m love, as husband and wife, 
lover and mistress 

Since that time, however, every em 
peror, remembering the story of Fenice 
and her potions, has had little confidence 
in his empress and has kept her closely 
guarded, attended by no man except one 
who has been a enunch since his boyhood 


COLLECTED POEMS 


Ty^eofwork Poetry 

Author Walter de la Mare (1873 1956) 

First fuhhshed 1941 

Walter de la Mare published his first 
book of poems, Sowgs of Childhood, in 
1902, his last, O Lovely England, m 
1953, three years before his death, and 
his career, spanning more than half a 
century, was productive to the end Smee 
five Iwks of new lyncs and a supple 
raentary volume of earlier verse followed 
the 1941 edition of hi$ Collected Poems, 
this collection cannot in any sense he 


regarded as complete Rather, it marks 
an interval stage of revision and regroup 
mg of work which de la Mare wished to 
preserve and present m its final form A 
number of the poems have been slightly 
altered from their ongmal versions, others 
have been regrouped by subject matter, 
and some have been omitted from earlier 
single volumes Most of these have been 
reprinted m a second senes, Collected 
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Rhymes and Verses (1944) In the light 
of these changes it seems certain that at 
the time the poet considered this volume 
the definitive edition of his most serious 
work 

^^Delamarian^* has come to stand for 
that blending of supernal beauty and the 
supernatural, nature and mankind tinged 
delicately with ''theotherworlde,'' as 
Henry C Duffin, friend and critic of 
the poet, has styled it Poems 1 906 opens 
on this note in "Shadow^’ 

Even the beauty of the rose doth cast, 

When Its bnght fervid noon is past, 

A still and lengthening shadow in the 
dust, 

Till darkness come 

And take its strange dream home 

The poem concludes with recognition of 
the ^^ark and livelong hint of death*^ 
which is the shadow of life haunting us 
into eternity In this first group is an 
other poem, ^Tngland,” which presents 
the other side of his brightest com 

No loveher hills than thine have laid 
My tired thoughts to rest 

No peace of lovelier valleys made 
Like peace within my breast 

The poem continues with a celebration of 
the woods, % refuge green and cool,^' and 
seas that ^like trumpets peal,'' and con 
eludes 

Thine be the grave whereto I come. 

And thine my darkness be 

Neither the sonnets nor the attempts to 
re create characters from Shakespeare are 
equal to de la Mare's lyric or descnptive 
poems, though the selections which are re 
called from childhood display his unique 
ability to ^^become as a little child," often 
with startling results, as in ‘Tear” or 
“Echo," m which phantasms anse and 
will not he put down Then, too, the 
lovely idyl which is childhood takes 
shape m “The Mermaids" and “Myself," 
but always with a touch of strangeness, 
a shadow 

The Listeners (1912) contains the 


title poem, too well known to he re 
peated but beloved by all, and many 
others which exhibit the same masterly 
blending of clear, singing music and the 
twilight atmosphere of a world of fan 
tasy and dreams, qualities that made his 
poetry popular “All That's Past" suggests 
m modem runes the wonder and antiquity 
of winds, brooks, minerals, the rose, and 
immemonal man 

Very old are we men 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve s mghtingales, 

We wake and whisper awhile, 

But the day gone by 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth he 

From this past, against the background 
of “Arabia" or other romantic, distant 
lands, Walter de la Mare takes his reader 
on a pilgrimage from light to shadow, 
from die real to the unreal “Martha," 
one of the unreal, tells stories “m the 
hazel glen" of fames and gnomes that 
the poet makes real For those who be 
lieve that de la Mare is limited in sub 
ject and mood, “The Keys of Morning" 
presents the poignant wisdom of a child, 
Louisa, who faces death with an under 
standing beyond that of adults 

Motley (1918) and The Veil (1922) 
mark the maturation of the delamanan 
style the most exact and exacting words 
in the most carefully chosen places, the 
rhythmic cadences more syllabic than 
metered, the rhymes more mdividually 
and unmistakably set in a perfection of 
sentiment Here, too, the poet's themes 
match the times, for de la Mare was 
against the Philistines, “Mrs Grundy," 
and all those who gloat in righteousness 
Here is one of the most perfect poems, 
“Music," which takes one away from this 
earth to the place where “all her lovely 
thmgs even lovelier grow'^ The antique 
though rememberable past comes forth 
and the poet reaches a syndiesis widi 
time 

As critics have remarked, a newer 
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realism is discernible in the later poems 
The Old Angler/' obviously a stylized 
person, fishes m eternity though he him 
self, his boat, and his surroundings are 
often naturalistically displayed Tit 
mouse" is an exercise of the physical 
senses with symbolic overtones 

This tiny son of life this spnght 

By momentary Human sought 

Plume will his wing in the dappling 
light 

Clash timbrel shnll and gay— 

And into time s enormou'* nought, 

Sweet fed, will fixt away 

In this section great love lyncs appear, 
and also humor—that most diflScult ele 
ment to place in lync poetr\— as in 
Maerchen" 

Soundless the moth flit, cnsp the death 
watch tick 

Crazed in her shaken arbour bird did 
sing 

Slow wreathed the grease adown from 
soot clogged wick 

The Cat looked long and softly at 
the King 

The section closes with ^An Epitaph" 
(de la Mare wrote many such, all won 
derful) 

Last, Stone, a little yet, 

And then this dust forget 

But thou, fair Rose, bloom on 

For she who is gone 

Was lovely too, nor would she gneve to 
be 

Shanng in solitude her dreams with 
thee 

The Fleeting (1933) is full of sur 
prises, new cadences, startling themes, 
odd forms ^^The Feckless Dinner Party," 
for example, contains all these and satinc 
thrusts agamst an mane society madly 
orbitmg to death, and led by a butler, 
Toomes Here, too, is "Slum Child," de la 
Mare's bitterest cnticism of a society 
which allows a child to go frightened and 
unloved into %vil, filtih, and poverty" as 


"epitome of man's disgrace", yet there is 
hope of finding "living bread in stones 
and "a self beyond surmise ' Echoes of 
an early note howe\er, sound with the 
same chill magic in such a fine though 
macabre poem as "The House" 

Mother, it s such a lonely house 
The child cned and the wind sighed 
A narrow but a lovely house 
The mother replied 

Child It IS such a narrow house 
The ghost cned, and the wind sighed 
^ A narrow and a lonely house 
The withering grass replied 

If the poet could not pass a graveyard 
without stopping, neither can the reader 
overlook the resulting poems, especially 
the epitaph of * Isaac Meek" who *m 

hented the earth" or that of "J 

H Aged 34 ' who sleeps "Beneath 

a Motionless Yew," remembered faintly 
by his ancient widow'' 

Memory (1938), containing as it does 
echoes from earlier poems even a rework 
ing of earlier themes under similar titles 
returns to the essential de la Mare of 
childhood of ancient ways, of shadows 
extended backward m time, all expressed 
m the short lync, the close cropped line, 
the sentient rhyme, the evocative symbol 
The title poem suggests that memory is a 
"strange deceiver" who brings back the 
relevant and irrelevant, "poor and trivial, 
nch and rare," but refuses to yield "grave 
fact and loveliest fantasy " The poet then 
cites, autobiographically though symbol 
ically, instances of memory's caprices 
TEe loss of a child, "Salhe's Musical 
Box," IS as poignant a short lync as exists 
in the language 

Once It made music, tiny, frail, yet 
sweet— 

Bead note of bird where earth and elf 
land meet 

Now Its thm tinkling stirs no more, 
since she 

Whose toy it was has gone and taken 
the key 
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Here, again, is the earlier theme of lost poem, ^'Snow,” appropriately epitomize 
rapture, but now without the Blakian his unique poetry 
quality noted in the earlier Songs of 

Childhood A marvel of hght, 

Walter de la Mare may have consid Whose verge of radiance seems 

ered this his last volume of poems, pub para^se 

hshed as It was when he was sixty- The bourne of dreams 

eight Fortoately some of his loveliest q tranquil silent, cold- 

beautiful and movmg guch iLlmess to see 

Winged Chariot, came later In this The heart sighs answer, 

book, however, the last lines of the last Benedicttef 

COLLECTED POEMS, 1934-1952 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Dylan Thomas (1914 1953) 

First 'published 1952 

When Dylan Thomas died at the age is not in this position by virtue of belong 
of thirty nme he was, for a poet in this mg to a particular school of verse, nor by 
century, extraordinarily popular His po vmting in a recognized poetic conven 
etry had been read and admired for years, tion Nor is he socially or politically com 
a paean of praise greeted his collected mitted His poetry is an aifirmation of 
works, and still more appreciation was life ^^These poems are wntten for the 
accorded him after his death However, love of man and m praise of God, and Fd 
many reputable critics, fellow poets, and be a damn* fool if they weren't " The 
general readers have disliked, dended, truth of this assertion m the mtroduc 
and dismissed his work on the grounds tory note to his volume of collected verse 
that It is merely sibyllme ravmg These is shown in every successful poem that 
contradictory reactions are explained by he wrote His early poetry is egocentric, 
the fact that Thomas was pnmarily a he was writing of his own pnvate feelings 
violently emotional poet The strength of m these poems of birth, death, and sex 
his feelings thus either forcibly attracts and the glory he found in these themes 
or repels his readers was entirely personal His later poems 

The poems make an emotional impact, show a far wider human interest and an 
on first reading, that subsequent analyses increasing concern for mankind 
will not displace With the exception of Throughout his work a unity of vision 
Ezra Pound, Thomas is probably the is apparent He sees death in birth and 
most obscure of the great poets of this resurrection in death He is aware of the 
century Whether he is a major or a hate in all love and of the power of love 
minor poet will be established only by the to transcend suffenng He comprehends 
evaluation of critics in the future, as no the simultaneous glory and corruption in 
contemporary can have the necessary per life, and the fact that all forms of life 
spective to place a poet accurately m are mterdependent and inseparable 
such a hierarchy Undeniably, Dylan see the boys of summer" is a dialogue be 
Thomas* poetry is great in kind, to what tween the young poet who sees the de 

degree postenty will decide struction of the future in the present, 

A poet who is both very obscure and and the adolescent boys living their first 
very popular is an anomaly, but Thomas passionate and confusing loves The sue 

COLLECTED POEMS 1934-1952 by Dylan Thomas Excerpts repnnted by permission of the publishers 
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cessive images of light and dark, heat and 
cold, throughout the poem emphasize this 
contrast The poem is filled with pleas 
uie and pain conjoined, and with gam 
and loss The polarity of these emotions 
IS explicitly stated in the final, joyful 
image 

0 see the poles are lassing as they 
cross 

^If I were tickled by the rub of love” 
is a difiScult poem, to be understood by 
remembering the comprehensiveness of 
Thomas' idea of life In the context of 
the poem, '"tickled ’ appears to mean com 
pletely involved with, or wholly absorbed 
by, but the term necessarily retains the 
connotations of amusement and enjoy 
ment "Rub,” as well as having sensual 
implications, also means doubt, dijfficulty, 
or strain The poet says that if he were 
"tickled by the rub of love,” he would not 
fear the fall from Eden or the flood if 
he were "tickled” by the birth of a child, 
lie would not fear death or war Desire 
IS spoken of as devilish and is provoked 
by 

the drug that's smoking in a girl 

And curling round the bud that forks 
her eye 

This harsh image is followed by a state 
ment of the poet's consciousness that he 
carries his own old age and death al 
ready within him 

An old man s shank one marrowed with 
my bone, 

And all the hemngs smelling in the 
sea, 

1 sit and watch the worm beneath my 
nail 

Weanng the quick away 

The feeling of fear is strong, and neither 
love, sex, beauty, nor birth is the "rub”, 
the solution is m wholeness or unity 

I would be tickled by the love that is 

Man be my metaphor 

Thomas' poetical development is im- 
usual m that the thought in his later 


poems IS usually not at all obscure 
These poems are also less clotted with 
material, there are fewer esoteric sjmibols 
ideas are developed at greater length, and 
tension is relaxed The close attention to 
rhythm and structure persists, and the 
evocative power of his language is en 
hanced Thomas' genius lay in the bnl 
liant and highly personal use of the 
words with which his penetrating per 
ception IS communicated The ambiguity 
of his language parallels the reciprocal 
nature of his images He delights m pun 
nmg and the various meanings of a word 
or image will often reverberate through 
out an entire stanza 

""Poem on his birthday' is a good ex 
ample of his method The last poems 
are often as this one is, set in the Welsh 
countryside The heron is always m hi$ 
poems a religious or pnestly symbol In 
die first stanza "herons spire and spear”, 
in the tliird " herons W’'alk in their 
shroud, ' and in the ninth he writes of 
the ""druid herons vows and of his 
""tumbledown tongue”— this last a beau 
tifully fused image of the action of the 
tongue of a pealing bell and the impetu 
ous voice of the poet In the tenth stanza 
he speaks of the "nimbus bell' winch is 
a magical goal By this use of compound 
images Thomas explores and thoroughly 
penetrates his subject All aspects of the 
experience are involved, and pam, hap 
piness, grief, and joy are equally present 
m this expression of unified sensibility 
This inclusive view of the universe is 
sometimes incoherent in his early poems, 
sometimes illuminating One of the finest 
of his early poems is titled ""The force 
that through the green fuse drives the 
flower” The symbolism here is not ob 
scure and the emotions are controlled by 
the form of the poem The third line of 
each of the four five line stanzas has only 
three or four words and is the mam clause 
of the three line sentence m which the 
theme of each stanza is stated The last 
two lines of each stanza begin with the 
words ""And I am dumb ” After the 
dramatic first two hues the short solemn 
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third lines ready the reader for the 
equally forceful antithesis The poem 
ends with a rhyming couplet 

And I am dumb to tell the lover s tomb, 

How at my sheet goes the same crooked 
worm 

The theme of the poem is that the 
forces of nature are the same as those 
diat drive man and that these forces both 
create and destroy The careful structure 
of this poem is typical of Thomas' crafts 
manship He has been called undisci- 
plined He IS not, but his unfettered 
imagination can confuse his meaning and 
his symbolism remams, in spite of pains 
taking analysis, almost inexplicable 

The sonnet sequence, ''Altarwise by 
owl light," IS Thomas' most difficult poe- 
try The sonnets contain lines and pas- 
sages of great beauty, and the overall 
movement, from horror and sufiEering to 
ward the idea of the redemption of man 
by the Resurrection of Chnst after the 
Crucifixion, is clear But the sequence 
as a whole remams too compressed and 
fragmentary to be successful Thomas has 
failed mainly to communicate the bases 
of the intense suffenng and hope that he 
so obviously felt 

In ^^After the funeral," an elegy for a 
cousin, Ann Jones, Thomas expresses 
both his own gnef and the character of 
the dead woman It is, as the poet pomts 
out, written with a magniloquence that 
exceeds the subject's. 

Though this for her is a monstrous 
image blindly 

Magnified out of praise 

This manner contrasts so sharply with 
the humble and suffermg woman that the 
poignancy of the portrait is mcreased 
His grief 

Shakes a desolate boy who sht his 
throat 

In the dark of the coffin and sheds dry 
leaves 

The clear sighted descnption of the 
woman after the expression of such grief 
1$ very moving 


I know her scrubbed and sour humble 
hands 

Lie with religion in their cramp her 
thread bare 

Whisper in a damp word, her wits 
drilled hollow. 

Her fist of a face died clenched on a 
round pain 

The sonnet sequence and the elegy 
give some mdication of Thomas' later 
themes, where religious faith and a con 
cem for mankmd are evident 

Durmg the second world war Thomas 
spent several years m London, where he 
was deeply moved by German air raids 
on the city This reaction is very clear in 
his fourth volume. Deaths and Entrances 
The well known ‘"A refusal to Mourn the 
Death, by Fire, of a Child in London" is 
both an affirmation of Christian faith and 
an expression of cold fury at such a death 
The poet feels that the event was too 
great for gnef and that no elegy should 
be written for the child until the end of 
the world Writmg of gnef at the time 
would be as if to murder her again 

I shall not murder 

The mankind of her going with a grave 
truth 

The child is representative of all man 
kmd and of all London's dead, a view 
which gives her a certam greatness 

Deep with the first dead hes London's 
daughter 

The last Ime of the poem is ambiva 
lent. It communicates both the irrevoca 
bility, finality, and cruelty of death and 
the Christian belief of the deathlessness 
of the soul 

After the first death there is no other 

After the war Thomas was concerned 
to recapture in his poetry the world of 
his childhood The rhythm of these poems 
is more relaxed and flowing than that of 
his early work, and the landscapes are 
glowing and full of color and wonder 
These lyrics are poems in praise of the 
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created world Thomas' still with words 
and rhythm evokes the whole Welsh 
countryside, and his unique imaginative 
vision makes the places his own He has 
here communicated his great reverence 
and love of life The unified vision of life 
remains, and Thomas is still aware of the 
presence of death in life, although this is 
no longer a cause of anguish as it was in 
the early poems 

In 'Tern Hill," Thomas describes his 
youth on a farm He has re created youth 
ful feeling that the whole world was his, 
there is an atmosphere of timelessness, a 
lulling of the consciousness of time's de 
struction, which the poet m recaptunng 


his youthful feeling has conveyed without 
negating his manhood's knowledge 
Dylan Thomas was a highly emotional 
poet whose lyrics express a unified vision 
of life His poetry contains many of the 
aspects of birth and death, fear, grief, 
joy, and beauty From the violent, an 
guished poems of his )outh, his power 
over his "craft or sullen art" increased 
until he was able to channel his special 
mode of feeling in ways which enabled 
him to speak for all men 

And you shall wake, from country 
sleep this dawn and each first dawn, 
Your faith as deathless as the outcry of 
the ruled sun 


COMMENTARIES 


Type of work History 

Author Gains Julius Caesar (102 or 100 44 B G ) 

Time First century B C 
Locale Western Europe 
First transcribed c 5 1 B C 

Principal personages 

Julius Caesar Roman governor and general in Gaul 
Vercingetorix rebel leader of the Gauls 
Orgetorix, a chieftain of the Helvetii 
Divitiacus, a Gaul loyal to the Romans 
Ariovistus, a chieftain of the Germamc tribes 


Two thousand years ago the Roman 
Empire expanded north and westward 
into the area now known as France and 
Germany, and m 59 B C Julius Caesar, 
already famous as a general and adminis 
trator, was appointed to govern the Ro 
man temtones inhabited by the Gauls 
When he went to Gaul he faced a situa 
tion requmng strong, active government, 
and as he proceeded he kept records of 
the events of his governorship, a record 
eventually to be known as Caesar's Com 
mentanes The Commentaries are an im 
portant record for posterity, despite the 
fact that many generations of English 
speaking schoolchildren learning Latin 
have found them repugnant as a class 
room exercise Scholars and general read 
ers have wished that Caesar had left a 
more complete record than he did To 
expect a detailed history in the Commen 
tctnes IS, however, to misunderstand the 


wnter's purpose His intention was not to 
write a definitive history of the period of 
the Gallic Wars, but rather to put down 
m wnting what he considered, as the 
Roman general and administrator, most 
important 

No one can understand the Common 
tunes without having some concept of the 
flux of migration and its consequent pres 
sures in Europe during the first century 
before Christ The Gallic peoples were 
under pressure from the Germanic peo- 
ples across the Rhine River, tribes that 
coveted the rich lands of the Gauls and 
were, in their turn, under pressure from 
migrations still farther to the east Rome 
faced a double threat from the Germanic 
tribes First, they were pressing con 
stantly southward, eventually they would 
invade and dismember the Roman Em 
pire The Germamc tribes also threatened 
Rome indirectly by the unrest they cre- 
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ated in Gaul Being a man of action and 
a clear analyst of the situation confront 
ing Rome, Caesar took war home to the 
Germans 

In the Commentaries he gives a chron 
ological account of his activities in Gaul 
from the time of his succession to the 
governorship of Gallia Narbonensis in 59 
B C to the end of the Gallic revolt led 
by Vercmgetonx late in the same decade 
Dunng those years Caesar and his Roman 
legions we’*'^ set first against one group of 
tribes and then another Most of the 
sections of the book carry such headings 
as ^^Campaign against Ariovistus,’^ ^^Ex- 
pedition against the Unelli'^ ^Tirst ex 
pedition into Germany,'^ and ''Siege and 
Sack of Avancum Only two sections 
the first section of Book I and the second 
section of Book VI, are not about actual 
battle operations or preparations The 
former is a description of Gaul and its 
inhabitants, the latter, an account of cus 
toms of the Gauls and Germans 

In his comments about the Gauls, Cae 
sar stirs the imagination and stimulates 
cunosity by giving only enough informa 
tion to make the reader wish more had 
been written for example, an account of 
the druids’ place in Gallic culture and the 
religious ntes at which the druids offi 
ciated would be welcome In some other 
cases, however, Caesar taxes the imagina 
tion, as in reporting certain kinds of am 
mals as existing in the Hyrcanian Forest 
One such animal is an elk that is cap 
tured, says Caesar, by partly cutting trees 
the elk leans against to rest, the animal 
has no joints in the legs and once down 
cannot rise Caesar also reports a fabulous 
ox with but one horn growing from the 
middle of the forehead Such reports, 
when compared with other natural his 
tones of the penod do not detract from 
the value of the Commentaries, for m 
Caesar’s time such reports were generally 
taken seriously, however absurd they may 
seem today 

Caesar’s account of the Gallic Wars 
reminds us that war has been a continual 
factor in human affairs As one example 


of the fury and effectiveness of war in 
anaent times, Caesar comments at the 
end of his account of the battle with the 
Nervii "This battle being ended, and 
the name and nation of the Nervii al 
most reduced to annihilation, their old 
men, together with the boys and women 
whom we have stated had been collected 
together in the inlets and the marshes, 
when this battle had been reported to 
them, convinced that nothing was an ob 
Stacie to the conquerors, and nothing safe 
to the conquered, sent ambassadors to 
Caesar with the consent of all who sur 
vived, and surrendered themselves to him 
and in recounting the calamity of their 
state, they said that their senators were 
reduced From six hundred to three, that 
of sixty thousand men who could bear 
arms scarcely five hundred remained” 
Another example of the character of these 
ancient wars is the siege of Avancum, at 
which, according to Caesar, scarcely eight 
hundred people of all ages and both sexes 
escaped the city when it was taken, out 
of a population of forty thousand, the 
rest were killed 

Caesar the Roman administrator is ap 
parent throughout the Commentaries He 
writes in an impersonal fashion, how 
ever, much as though he were prepanng 
a favorable report to the Roman Senate 
Only rarely does an individual come 
through to the reader as a real person 
ality Even Caesar himself, whose name 
figures more largely than any other, re- 
mains an official and a general, rather 
than a clearly visualized person The 
Gallic and Germanic chieftains who op 
posed him are little more than names, 
and the same is true of the lieutenants 
who served under him The only out 
standing exception to this general state 
ment is the passage concerning Sextius 
Baculus who, sick though he was, arose 
from his bed and saved the day for the 
Romans, rallying their forces when they 
were attacked in a camp at Aduatuca and 
fighting bravely until he had to be car 
ned back to rest 

Of particular interest to English speak 
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mg readers are those portions of the Com- 
mentanes which deal with Britain and 
Caesar^s invasions of Britain Most of us 
know all too little about the early history 
of that part of our hentage, and Caesar s 
account is the earliest in any Roman doc 
uments Caesar tells of his first expedi 
tion, an abortive one, made in 55 B C , 
and his second and more successful at 
tempt the following year, an invasion 
which paved the way for the Roman oc 
cupation that was to last until the fifth 
century after Christ For his second in 
vasion he built and assembled a fleet of 
more than eight hundred vessels, a logis 
tical success noteworthy in any era of 
history This fleet earned two thousand 


cavalrymen with their mounts, and five 
Roman legions, each consisting at that 
time of about five thousand men 

Caesar was a remarkable man, one of 
the greatest m human history, in the 
sense that greatness may be defined as 
leaving an indelible mark on the pages of 
history Few such men have lived, fewer 
still have left wntten records for poster 
ity, and none has ever left a document 
to compare with Caesar^s Commentanes 
The book occupies a unique place in the 
wntten records of the Western world In 
addition to its value as history, it also 
deserves to be read as an example of the 
concise report presented with a style and 
flavor all its own 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

Type of work A treatise on sport nature, and human conduct 

Author Izaak Walton C1593 1683) added to by Charles Cotton Cl 630 1687) 

Time Seventeenth century 

Locale England 

First published 1653 fifth edition with the Cotton additions, 1676 

Principal characters 
PiscATOK, a fisherman 
Venator a hunter 
Auceps, a falconer 
PiscATOR Junior 
Viator, a traveler 


One of the most modest and unassum- 
ing books ever wntten, The Compleat 
Angler has preserved its quality of ever- 
green freshness through more than three 
hundred editions since its first appearance 
in 1653 Its importance as a practical 
handbook on the angler’s art has long 
since passed, although its appeal remains 
perennial to anyone who has ever sat for 
hours on the bank of a creek, with a cane 
pole and a can of worms, while waiting 
patiently for a homy headed chub to take 
the hook, or has crept up behind some 
bushes at dawn to lay a fly in water 
swirhng around a shaded rock where the 
aflde IS guarded by hungry trout What 
survives is the pastoral beauty of wood- 
land, meadow, and stream, charmingly 
yet vividly drawn, the mood of pure 
pleasure that a sport hke fishing holdS for 


the contemplative man, and above all the 
author’s ability to convey a message of 
fellowship and peace to ail * honest, civil, 
quiet men” in an age of turmoil and 
revolution 

Izaak Walton, who wrote The Com 
pleat Angler in a decade of religious and 
political ferment, himself remained se 
rene and detached from the disturbances 
of his age Aptly subtitled ^'The Con 
templative Man’s Recreation,” his hook 
IS addressed to the ^^honest angler ” ^'We 
anglers,” he declares, ^^all love one an 
other ” In his Epistle to the Reader pref 
acing the third edition, he wrote 

And though this discourse may be 
liable to some exceptions, yet I cannot 
doubt but that most readers may re 
ceive so much pleasure or profit by it as 
may make it worthy the tone of their 



perusal, i£ they be not very busy 
men And I am the wilhnger to 
justify the pleasant part of it because 
though It is known I can be senous at 
seasonable times yet the whole Dis 
course is, or rather was a picture of my 
own disposition, especially in such days 
and times as I have laid aside business 
and gone a fishing with honest Nat 
and R Roe but they are gone, and 
with them most of my pleasant hours 
even as a shadow that passeth away 
and returns not 

Even a believer m the unstrenuous life— 
the indoors man or woman— will be 
charmed by Izaak Walton, whose book is 
a highly personal treatise on the art of 
angling, a work of fascinating though 
not always rehable natural history, an 
anthology of reflective passages on the 
condition of man, and an example of the 
almost lost art of graceful writing 
The author opens his discourse on a 
fine, fresh morning in May when Pisca 
tor, by stretching his legs up Tottenham 
Hill, overtakes Venator and Auceps The 
latter is headed toward % fnend’s house 
who mews a hawk for me, which I now 
long to see,^^ and Venator hopes 
bestow another day or two in hunting the 
Otter ** As the three walk along, each ex 
tols his favorite sport First Auceps de- 
scnbes the beauty of his falcons as they 
soar high into his element, the Air 
Venator commends his element, the 
Earth, and praises the pleasure of men 
who hunt **the stately Stag, the generous 
Buck, the wild Boar the cunning Otter 
the crafty Fox, and the fearful Hare " 
Both Auceps and Venator look somewhat 
down their noses at angling, believing it 
to be an easy art, but Piscator is so per 
suasive in defense of his element. Water, 
and so convincing on the importance of 
fish and the antiquity of his sport that, 
after Auceps drops off to see his hawk, 
Venator decides he would like to learn 
more from his new fnend the fisherman 
Piscator agrees that they shall first spend 
one day in hunting the otter, a notonous 
killer of fish, and then Venator shall be 


gin his education in the art of angling 

At the stream Piscator demonstrates his 
skill by catching a chub (for it is the 
middle of the day and trout will not bite 
before evening) and when Venator ob 
jects to wasting time on such a rough, 
tasteless fish, Piscator proves the chub 
can be made delicious by proper dressing 
The next day^s instruction is on the catch 
mg of trout Says Piscator, "The Trout 
IS usually caught with a worm, or a min 
now, which some call a Penk, or with a 
fly, VIZ either a natural or an artificial 
fly concerning which three I will give 
you some observations and directions'^ 
The names of the best worms for trout 
are strange to twentieth century ears 
there is the Lob worm, the Brandling 
the Gilt tail, the Twachel But with 
charming detail Piscator tells where to 
find them and how to put them on the 
hook He commends minnows highly, for 
* a large Trout will come as fiercely at a 
Minnow, as the highest mettled hawk 
doth seize on a partridge, or a greyhound 
on a hare " 

Venator is unsuccessful in his first try 
at trout, but Piscator catches three brace 
When he loses a big one his comment is 
a model of restraint for fishermen "Nay, 
the Trout is not lost, for pray take notice, 
no man can lose what he never had" 
When Venator insists that he should 
learn to tie artificial flies, Piscator names 
twelve kinds "to angle ivith upon the top 
of the water," among them the Moorish- 
fly and the Dark Drake fly Then he gives 
instructions for the tying of flies and how 
to fish with them All of this chapter on 
the trout is charmingly interspersed with 
references to and quotations from Bacon, 
the classics, and the Bible 

So It IS with the other t5rpes of angling 
and other fish For Piscator is thorough 
and his lessons take Venator (by now, 
of course, an ardent angler) from the 
grayling to the salmon to the tench to the 
eel to the gudgeon to the miller's thumb 
Walton rounds off Part I of The Com 
fleat Angler with discussions of rivers 
and fish ponds C^^and how to order them”) 
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and with directions for making a line 
Written by Walton's young friend 
Charles Cotton, whose additions are now 
an integral part of the text, Part II re 
turns (this time ivith Piscator Junior 
and Viator) to what is obviously the great 
love of both authors, fishing for trout 
Here we have more directions on tech 
nique (including one called ^ Daping, 
Dabbing, or Dibbling') and more on 
what flies are best for what months, Au 
gust, for instance demands a Harry-Long 
Legs, *'the body made of bear's dun and 
blue wool mixed, and a brown hackle 
feather over all " But Cotton, like Izaak 
Walton, is also a lover of fish well cooked, 
and so he includes a recipe for trout that 
is, to say the least, elaborate among the 
ingredients (aside from the trout) are 
beer, white wine, salt, lemon rind, horse 
radish root, ''a handsome little fagot of 
rosemary, thyme, and winter savory," but 
ter, and ginger Having exhausted the 
possibilities of angling at the top, the 
middle, and the bottom for trout and 
grayling, Piscator Junior concludes his 
instructions to Viator by apologizing for 
having **tired you sufiSciently " 


But no one can grow tired (either suf 
ficiently or insufficiently) of The Com 
fleat Angler True, a great deal of the 
information it contains is of little value to 
the present day fisherman who may never 
see the Trent or the Severn, never feel 
on the end of his line a barbel or a bleak 
He will, however, revel in Izaak Walton's 
(and Cottons) tender consideration for 
the smallest detail of angling, and 
through the whole book he will feel the 
presence of the author, a man of charm, 
scholarship, and propriety He will even 
find a special kind of morality, for Sir 
Izaak at one point apparently fears he 
may be making the sport too attractive 
he suggests that a time be set when each 
man should *lea\e fishing, and fall to 
his business" Most of all, Walton is a 
writer His style is polished and gentle, as 
befits a descnption of angling, and his 
sentences mo\e at a leisurely pace, the 
pace of a man carefully working up a 
trout stream As long as there are fish m 
rivers and readers who enjoy good wnt 
ing, The Comfleat Angler will be read 
and loved 


COMRADES 


Tyfeofworh Drama 

Author August Stnndberg (1849 1912) 

Type of flot Comic reahsm 

Time of 'plot Late nineteenth century 

Locale Pans 

First presented 1888 

Principal characters 
Axel, an artist 

Bertha, his wife, also an artist 

Abel, her woman fnend, an ardent femimst 

WiLLMER a dandified author 

Dr Ostbrmark, a doctor, Axel's fnend 

Mrs Hall, his ffivorced wife 

Carl Starck, a happily marned army officer 


Cnucjue 

The problem of mamage— the respon rights, duties, and privileges of each— 
sibilities of each of the parties, the proper concerned the thnce-divorced Stnndberg, 
relationship between them, the respective both as a person and as an artist, through 

COMRADES by August Strmdberg Translated by Edith and Warner Oland By permission of the pub^ 
hsfaers Bruce Humphries Inc Copyright, 1912 by D E Bassett Renewed AU rights reserved 
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out his adult life Along with this prob 
lem, the complications introduced into it 
by the femmist movement strongly con 
cerned him also While his Scandinavian 
contemporaries, Henrik Ibsen and Bj0m 
stjeme B]0rnson, were defending the 
nghts of women m their plays, Stnnd 
berg was pleading the cause of masculine 
supremacy His relatively early play Com 
rades is an example of his attempt to 
deal with this problem through comic 
means Here he is illustrating the impossi 
bility of a marriage based on equal rights 
and, along with it, the shallowness, 
meanness, and actual viciousness of those 
females who aspire to masculine preroga 
tives However, though they obviously 
have Strmdberg^s sympathy, the trium 
phant males here seem little better than 
the conniving females whom they defeat 
The play, mfenor to the best of Stnnd 
berg, is an excellent example of his early 
work and mterests 

The Story 

When Dr Ostermark visited his painter 
fnend Axel, he found that Axel was mar 
ned to a young femmist named Bertha, 
herself an aspiring artist Axel explained 
the conditions of his marriage the two 
were to live, not as husband and wife, but 
as comrades, each with equal nghts, each 
free to achieve artistic expression in his 
own way Dr Ostermark, a widower who, 
earlier in life, had been divorced, was 
dubious about the whole thing 

While they were talking, a male model 
amved Axel explamed diat the model 
was hired for Bertha and that he, forced 
to pamt commercially to pay for Bertha's 
art lessons could not afford one Carl 
Starck, a Swedish army officer, and his 
wife jomed the company They were 
shocked that the model posed m the nude 
and that Bertha was left alone with him 

After the company had gone, Bertha 
returned There was a slight altercation 
over finances, but Bertha kept the argu 
ment subdued because she had a favor 
to ask of Axel Both had submitted paint 
mgs to an important show It seemed 


certain that Axel's would be accepted by 
the jury, but there was much doubt about 
Berdia's She begged Axel to use his 
mfluence— especially on the wife of the 
jury's chairman— to have her pamting 
accepted At first Axel claimed that to do 
so would be unsporting, but Bertha and 
her two friends, the masculine female, 
Abel, and the effeminate male, Willmer, 
finally convinced him to make the at- 
tempt They even talked him into wear 
mg the ribbon to a Russian decoration 
which he had vowed never to wear 

Axel earned out his wifes mission, 
returned, and then left again as the result 
of an argument Dunng his absence Abel 
arrived with the news that Axels own 
painting had been rejected by the jury 
A subsequent letter confirmed her state 
ment Bertha was triumphant She and 
Abel gloated over the downfall of the 
male 

After Abel had gone, Bertha was vis 
ited by a Mrs Hall, who explamed that 
she was the divorced wife of Dr Oster- 
mark The doctor, she claimed, had left 
her penniless with two young daughters 
twenty years before Hearmg that Dr 
Ostermark was in Pans and that Bertha 
was a leading feminist, she had come 
to Bertha for help in devising a plan 
of vengeance Bertha promised that she 
would present Mrs Hall and her two 
daughters to the unsuspecting doctor at 
a masquerade party which she and Axel 
were to give the following evening 

Bertha planned that the party was also 
to further Axel's humiliation she had 
ordered a dancing girl's costume for him 
to wear When Axel returned, the quar- 
rel over finances was resumed Bertha 
taunted Axel with the charge that he was 
quibbling because her painting had been 
accepted and his had not This charge 
angered him When he saw his costume 
for the masquerade, he left again, com- 
pletely enraged 

Abel and Bertha devised still another 
humiliation for Axel they planned to 
arrange for the rejected pamtmg to be 
brought home durmg the party While 
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they were contemplating their success, 
Willmer arrived with liquor and tobacco 
which they had ordered as supplies for 
a pseudo masculine orgy Willmer agreed 
to see that the painting was brought in 
at the right time When he tried to make 
love to Bertha, she slapped and insulted 
him As he left, Abel warned Bertha 
that It was dangerous to turn a friend 
into an enemy 

Bertha waited hours that night for 
Axel to come home When he finally did 
come in, she attempted to placate him 
with genuinely feminine wiles, but he 
informed her mat it was too late for her 
to become feminine, he had regarded 
her as a comrade for too long Besides, 
he had just been with a woman who was 
truly a woman His intentions were to 
divorce her Also, having learned from 
Willmer that she had mismanaged his 
finances, he intended to demand finan 
tial reparations as well Bertha was re- 
duced to purely female pleading, but 
Axel was adamant His only concession 
was to hold off the proceeding until after 
the party 

At the party, everything went wrong 
for Bertha Axel refused to wear the 
effeminate costume Starck recognized 
Mrs HalFs daughters as a pair of pros- 
titutes who had once accosted him and a 


fellow officer Then Dr Ostermark, con 
fronted by Mrs Hall, who by that time 
was too drunk to stand, revealed that he 
had divorced the woman twenty years 
before because she was a confirmed dipso 
maniac and that the two daughters were 
not his at all but the results of a subse 
quent marriage or liaison 

Bertha^s final blow was the return of 
the rejected painting, not Axels, but 
Bertha s Axel confessed that, like a good 
comrade, he had switched numbers on 
the paintings so that Bertha's might have 
the advantage of his name The advantage 
had not been enough, it proved, to over 
come the poor workmanship When Will 
mer admitted arranging for its return 
during the party. Axel threw him out 
bodily 

Bertha now resorted to taunts inspired 
by jealousy Axel was getting rid of her, 
she claimed, because he was in love with 
Abel Axel assured her that the notion 
was preposterous— no more feminists for 
him He had, he admitted, a womanly 
'woman to take her place 

Defeated, Bertha begged to be allowed 
to see him again He would see her, he 
agreed, but in the place where one ought 
to see comrades, in the cafe At home he 
would see his wife 


COMUS 


Type of work Masque 
Author John Milton (1608 1674) 

Type of plot Moral allegory 
Ttme of plot The age of myth 
Locale Kingdom of Neptune 
First presented 1634 

Principal characters 

Attendant Spirit, later disguised as Thyrsis 

CoMus 

The Lady 

The Elder Brother 
The Second Brother 
Sabrina, the River Nymph 

Critique 

The masque, popular in sixteenth and and processions Masques were performed 
seventeenth century England, was orig- in the homes of noblemen and were usu 
inally composed of dancing, pageantry, ally presented by the nobihty themselves 
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The music and scenery were composed 
and designed ty well known musicians 
and architects Ben Jonson introduced the 
anti masque to diese performances the 
presence of non noble and usually un- 
couth characters who were in sharp con 
trast to the chief characters Thus plot 
and character increased in importance, 
whereas in earlier times music and seen 
ery had taken precedence over these 
Comus was first presented to the Earl of 
Bndgewater at Ludlow Castle m honor of 
his appointment as Lord President of 
Wales and was performed by his three 
children The Earl and Countess ap 
peared in the final scene In this work 
the poetry is more sensuous in its imagery 
than in Milton's earlier Arcades, and the 
structure is more complex and architec 
tonic, the masque thus marks an impor- 
tant advance in his poetic development 
Although Comus is not an example of the 
conventional masque (it would more 
properly be called a pastoral drama), it is 
important because by its verse structure 
and Its wealth of classical imagery used to 
further Puritan philosophy, it foreshad- 
ows Milton's later epic poetry 

The Story 

The Attendant Spint came into a wild 
wood, far from his usual abode outside 
Jove's court, far above the dirt and hub 
bub of the world He was on earth only 
to show the rare mortals before him some 
of the ways to godly virtue He spoke of 
the plight of the children of Neptune, 
ruler of many island kingdoms, who were 
traveling to visit their father Their path 
lay through a dark and treacherous wood 
where their hves would have been in 
danger if Jove had not sent the Spint to 
protect them The chief danger was 
Comus, son of Bacchus and Circe He 
lived in the wood and possessed a magic 
wine which, when drunk by thirsty trav- 
elers, gave them the heads and inchna- 
tions of wild ammals The Spint dis- 
guised himself as a shepherd to guide the 
children of Neptune He left when he 


heard Comus and his band of bewitched 
travelers approaching 

Comus, invoking joy and feasting 
drinking and dancing, declared that the 
night was made for love and should be 
so used before the sun revealed the revels 
of his band and turned them to sinful 
ness His followers danced until he 
stopped them, sensing the approach of 
a girl whom he immediately wished to 
enchant 

The Lady entered, drawn to the scene 
by the noise of the revelers Unwilling as 
she was to meet such people, she never 
theless felt that they were the only hope 
she had of finding her way out of the 
wood Because she had been tired by her 
walking, her brothers had left her to 
find wild fruit for refreshment, but night 
had fallen before they could return and 
they were unable to find her again Mean 
while a dark cloud had covered the stars 
The Lady called and sang to the njmiph. 
Echo, to guide her to her brothers 

Comus, delighted with the song she 
sang, decided that the Lady should be 
his queen, and in the disgmse of a vil 
lage boy he greeted her as a goddess The 
Lady reproved him and said that she 
wanted help to find her companions Af 
ter questiomng her about them, he said 
that he had seen two such young men 
gathenng fruit and that it would be a 
delight to help her find them Comus 
added that he knew the woods perfectly 
and that he would therefore lead the 
Lady to her brothers She rephed that she 
womd trust him They left the clearing 
together 

The two brothers amved and the elder 
called to heaven for the moon and stars, 
so that they might see their way Failing 
this, he wished to see the lights of some 
one's cottage The Second Brother, add 
mg that even the sound of penned up 
flocks would help them, expressed great 
fear for his sister's fate The Elder Brother 
insisted that the Lady's perfect virtue 
would protect her The Second Brother 
said that beauty such as hers needed to 
be guarded and that she could easily be 
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in danger in such a place The Elder 
Brother repeated that he had great hope 
for her safety as she was armed by chas 
tity Nothing could violate this, the very 
angels in heaven would protect her 
Heanng someone approaching, the 
brothers called out to him When the 
Attendant Spirit greeted them, they 
thought they recognized him as their 
father's shepherd Tbyrsis He anxiously 
asked where their sister was and, heanng 
that she was lost, told them that Comus 
dwelt in the wood He added that he had 
overheard Comus offer to escort a lady 
to her companions Fearing that she was 
their sister, he had himself left to find 
the brothers That news plunged the Sec 
ond Brother into complete despair The 
Elder Brother, maintaining that virtue 
could be attacked but not injured, de 
dared that they must find Comus and 
fight him for their sister, but the Attend 
ant Spirit warned them that swords would 
not help them against Comus He said, 
however, that he had been given a magic 
herb that was effective against all en 
chantments He instructed the brothers to 
break the glass in Comus' hand when 
they found him and to seize his wand 
In Comus' palace, meanwhile, the Lady 
refused his wine and attempted to leave, 
but she was restrained by a threat to 
transfix her in her chair When she de 
dared that Comus could not control her 
mind, he propounded his hedonistic phi 
losophy, saying that she should enjoy her 
youth and beauty, not cruelly deny them 
She replied that she would never accept 
anything from him, since only the good 
man can give good things Comus argued 
that in rejecting him she was denying 
fife, and the plentiful gifts of nature by 
her abstinence, beauty should be enjoyed, 
not left to wither like a dying rose The 
Lady decided that she must refute these 
arguments mth her own nature's gifts 


are for the temperate to use well, and 
excess of luxury only breeds ingratitude 
m men She feared that Comus could 
never understand this doctrine and she 
felt that if she attempted to explain, her 
con\iction would be so strong that his 
palace would tumble around him Comus 
was impressed bv her argument, which 
seemed to him inspired by Jove himself, 
}et he determined to try again to persuade 
her As he began to speak, the brothers 
rushed in, broke his glass on the ground, 
and overwhelmed his followers 

Comus himself escaped because they 
had not captured his wand The Attend 
ant Spirit despaired of freeing the Lady 
until he remembered that he could sum 
mon Sabrina This river nymph would 
help them, since she loved the \irtue that 
the Lady personified By song he sum 
moned her m the name of Neptune and 
Triton to sa\e the girl As Sibrina rose 
from the ri\er, she sang of the willows 
and flowers that she had left She freed 
the Lady by sprinkling on her the pure 
and precious water from her fountain 
The Attendant Spirit ga\e Sibrma his 
blessing and prayed that the river should 
always flow in good measure and that its 
banks would be fertile 
The Attendant Spirit then told the 
Lady that he would lead them to Nep 
tune's house where many friends were 
gathered to congratulate him In Ludlow 
Town, at the President's castle, country 
dancers led the Lady and her two brothers 
before the Earl and the Countess who 
impersonated Neptune and his Queen 
There the Attendant Spmt praised the 
young people's beauty, patience, and hon 
esty, and their tnumph over folly, then 
he announced his return to his natural 
home in the Gardens of Hesperus, for 
his task was done If any mortal would 
go with him, however, his way was the 
path of virtue 
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CONFESSIONS 

Ty^e of work Spintual autobiography 

Author Saint Augustine (Aureuus Augustinus, 354 430) 

Time 354 399 

Locale Tagaste, Carthage, Rome, Milan 
Vvrst transcrtbed 397 401 

FnncLfal characters 
Saint Augustine 
Monica, his mother 
Adeodatus his natural son 
Faustus, Bishop of the Mamchaean sect 
Ambrose Bishop of Milan 
Alypius, a friend from Tagaste 


Confessions m thirteen books,’* 
wrote Samt Augustine, looking back from 
the age of sixty three at his vanous writ 
mgs, ^ praise the nghteous and good God 
as they speak either of my evil or good, 
and they are meant to excite men’s minds 
and ajffections toward him The first 
through the tenth books were written 
about myself, the other three about the 
Holy Scnpture ” 

In the year before his death, wnting to 
Danus, he declared ^Take the books of 
my Confessions and use them as a good 
man should Here see me as I am and do 
not praise me for more than I am ” 

The Confessions was a new form in 
literature Others, like Marcus Aurelius, 
had set down meditations, but this was 
more Others had wntten biographies and 
autobiographies, but again Saint Angus 
tine did not follow their model True he 
does tell about his life, but his method is 
a departure from a narrative of dates and 
events He was more interested in his 
thievery of pears than in more important 
actions and he makes the fruit as mean 
ingful in his life as the Old Testament 
symbolism of the apples in the Garden of 
Eden Other episodes are selected because 
of their revelation of the grace and pro 
vision of God As he wrote pass over 
many things, hastening on to those which 
more strongly compel me to confess to 
thee” In fact, his life story might be 
looked on as a parallel to the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, with his heart ‘^restless 
till It finds rts rest in God”, and he bnngs 


his account to an end, after his struggles 
to free himself from pnde and sensuality, 
with his return to his home at Tagaste 
Half his life still lay ahead of him 

Although his fnends, his teachers, and 
his mother appear in the Confessions, 
they lack any physical details by which 
one may visualize them Two lines cover 
the death of his father Neither name noi 
description is given to his mistress and 
the mother of his child, nor of the fnend 
whose death drove him from his native 
city Detail was of less importance to 
Samt Augustine than theological medita- 
tion and interpretation 

Taking his text from the psalmist who 
would ^^confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord,” this work is one long prayer 
beginning, '^Great art thou O Lord, and 
greatly to be praised,” and ending with 
the hope that ^^thus shall thy door be 
opened ” 

From the very first, the consolation of 
God’s mercy sustained Saint Augustine 
His memones of infancy made him won 
der what preceded that penod as later he 
theorized about what had been before the 
creation His pictures of himself crying 
and flinging his arms about because he 
could not make his wants known were 
symbols to him of the Christian life, even 
as the acquisition of facts about this early 
penod from his mother impressed on him 
the need for help from others to gain self- 
knowledge 

Though his mother Monica was a de 
vout C&istian and her son had been 
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brought up in that faith, young Aurehus and by his own efforts he won a rhetonc 
Augustinus was more interested m Aeneas contest 

than m God Once, at the point of death His temporary interest in astrology 
from a stomach ailment, he begged to be ended when he was unable to prove that 

baptized, but his mother refused to have successful divinations were more than 

him fnghtened into becoming a Chns chance The death of a dear fnend, who 

tian So he went on, reading Latin and during his last illness became a Chnstian 

disliking Greek, and taking special de and denounced the life Aurelius was lead 

light m the theater A frank but modest mg, so profoundly affected him that he 

description of his many ab lities the gift returned to Carthage There, still follow 

of his God to one not yet dedicated to mg the Manichaean beliefs, he wrote sev 

God, ends the first book of this revealing eral essays, now lost He was soon to be 

work disillusioned Faustus, reputed the most 

Book 11 concentrates on the sixteenth learned of Manichaean bishops came to 

year of lazy, lustful, and mischievous Carthage, and Aurelius Augustinus went 

Aurelius He and his companions robbed to him to clear his religious doubts But 
a pear tree, not because they wanted the he found Faustus more eloquent than log 

frmt since they threw it to the swine, ical Hoping to improve himself, this 

but because it was forbidden His con teacher of rhetonc then went to Home 

fession that he loved doing wrong made where students were reported to be less 

him ponder his reasons for wandering rowdy than those m his classes in Car 

from the path of good and becoming a thage In Rome, malaria, the teaching of 
‘^w^asteland the skeptics who upset his confidence m 

When he traveled to Carthage to study, the certainty of knowledge, and above all 
at the age of nineteen, his chief delights the lack of classroom discipline induced 
were his mistress and the theater In the him to accept the invitation of officials to 
course of his prescnbed studies he read an go to Milan and resume his teaching ca 
essay by Cicero, HortensmSj now lost, reer m that city 

urging the study of philosophy Remem In Milan he enjoyed the companion 
henng his mother's hopes that he would ship of two fnends from Tagaste, Alypius 
become a Christian, he tried to read the and Nebndius His mother, coming to 
Scnptures but he found them mfenor in live with him, persuaded Bishop Ambrose 
style to Cicero However he did become to try to convert her son About the same 
involved with a pseudo Christian sect, time efforts to get him married and to 
founded by the Persian religious teacher regularize his life caused a break with his 
Mam (c 216 277), because he approved mistress, who on her departure left him 
of their logical approach to the problems with his young son Adeodatus 
of evil and good, represented by the dual The group around the young rheton 
istic concept of the universe Dunng the cian often discussed philosophy, and m 
mne years that he was a Manichaean, his Neo platonism he found an answer to his 
mother, encouraged by a dream that he greatest perplexity If there is a God, 
would eventually see his error, kept loy what is the nature of His matenal exist 
ally by him ence? Now he was ready to study Chns 

Back in Tagaste, he wrote plays, taught tianity, especially the wnritings of Saint 
rhetonc, and lived with a mistress He Paul In Book Vll, which descnbes this 
had no patience with a bishop, sent by penod of his life, appears one of Saint 
his mother, to instruct him m Chns Augustine's two ecstatic visions, a mo- 
tianity He was equally scornful of a mentary glimpse of the One 
magician who offered to cast spells to m Book VIII recounts his conversion 
sure his success in a drama competition Anxious to imitate those who had gained 
He thought he was sufficient to himself, what he himself sought, be listened to an 
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account of the conversion of the orator 
Manus Victorinus While returning home, 
still upset and uncertain he heard a child 
chanting ^Tick it up and read it Tak 
ing these words as God's command, he 
opened the Bible at random and found 
himself reading Romans XIII, 13 *Tut 
on the Lord Jesus Christ " Convinced, he 
called Alypius, and they found Monica 
and reported to her their newly acquired 
convictions 

Giving up his teaching, Saint Augus 
tine prepared for baptism, along with his 
friend and Adeodatus He was baptized 
by Bishop Ambrose during Easter Week, 
AD 387 Then the party set out to re 
turn to Tagaste During their journey, 
and following another moment of Chns 
tian ecstasy, Monica died at Ostia on the 
Tiber Her son's Confessions contains 
touching chapters of ajffection and ad 
miration for her, sure of his faith at the 
time of her death, however, he fell into 
no period of abject mourning such as that 
which had followed the death of his 
friend at an earlier time 

With Book X, Saint Augustine turned 
from episodes of his life to self analysis, 
detailing the three steps of the soul's ap 
proach to God, passing from an apprecia 
tion of the beauties of the outside world 
to an introspective study of itself, and 
ending with an inexplicable anticipation 
of the blessedness of the knowledge of 


God, the %uth given Joy," that crowns 
the soul's pilgrimage 

Book XI represents one of Saint Au 
gustines great contributions to Christian 
thought, the analysis of time Pondenng 
the mysteries of creation in an "^eternal 
world," he saw it not as measured by 
“the motion of sun moon, and stars,” but 
as determined by the soul, the past being 
Its remembrance, the present, its atten 
tion and the future, its anticipation He 
wrote “The past increases by the diminu 
tion of the future, until by the consump 
tion of all the future, all is past " 

The last two books present speculation 
on the methods of creation and on the 
truth of the Scnptures, with most of the 
chapters devoted to interpretation of the 
opening verses of Genesis The Old Tes 
tament account is open to many inter 
pretations, and the final book of the Con 
fesstons deals with both the material and 
allegorical possibilities of the story of the 
Creation At the end, Saint Augustine 
acknowledges the “goodness” of creation, 
and meditates on verses describing the 
rest on the Seventh Day He begs that 
God will bestow the rest and blessedness 
of that Sabbath in the life eternal that is 
to come 

The Confessions, a work filled with 
the spirit of a sincere, de\out faith, lays 
the groundwork for Saint Augustine's 
more formal treatises, On the Trinity and 
The City of God 


CONFESSIONS 

Type of work Autobiography 

Author Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712 1778) 

Time 1712 1765 

Locale Switzerland France England 
First published 1784 

Principal personages 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, French wnter and philosopher 
Isaac Rousseau, his father 

Louise de Wakens, a Catholic convert and divorcee 
Claude Anet, a domestic Madame de Warens lover 
Denis Diderot, celebrated French encyclopedist 
Friedrich Melchior Grimm, a writer 
Louise d^Epinay, a French woman of letters 
Therese Levasseur a servant girl Rousseau's mistress 
CoMTESSE D Houdetot, sister in law of Madame d'Rpinay 
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Rousseau's Confessions is the result of 
the attempt of a famous but psychotic 
romantic to speak fully and honestly of 
his own life It is famous as a literary 
expression of a writers remembrance of 
things past, more revealing through its 
signs of passion and prejudice than 
through its recording of the facts of his 
experience The book series as autobiog 
raphv only to the extent that it can be 
checked against other, more objective, re 
ports, but whatever its bias, the Con 
fesstoiis is Rousseaus work, and it re 
fleets the man as he was at the time of 
Its writing 

To some extent Rousseau undoubtedly 
succeeded in his effort to write an auto 
biography of such character that he could 
present himself before ' the sovereign 
Judge \?iuth this book m my hand, and 
loudly proclaim, Thus have I acted, these 
were my thoughts, such was I With 
equal freedom and veracity have I related 
what was laudable or wicked, I have 
concealed no enmes, added no virtues 
" Only a person attempting to 
tell all would have revealed so frankly 
the sensual satisfaction he received from 
the spankings administered by Mile 
Lambercier, the sister of the pastor at 
Bossey, who was his tutor Only a wntex 
finding satisfaction either in truth or 
self abasement would have gone on to 
tell that his passion for being over 
powdered by women continued through 
out his adult life '‘To fall at the feet of 
an impenous mistress, obey her man 
dates, or implore pardon, were for me 
the most exquisite enjoyments, and the 
more my blood was inflamed by the ef 
forts of a hvely imagination, the more I 
acquired the appearance of a whmmg 
lover " Having made this confession, 
Rousseau probably found it easier to tell 
of his extended affair with Madame de 
Warens at Annecy and of his experiences 
With his mistress and common law wife, 
Thdr^se Levasseur 

Rousseau records that he was bom at 
Geneva in 1712, the son of Isaac Rous- 
seau, a watchmaket, and Suzanne Ber- 


nard His mother died at his birth, ‘ the 
first of my misfortunes ' According to 
the son's account of his fathers grief 
Isaac Rousseau had mixed feelings to- 
ward his son, seeing in him an image of 
Suzanne and, at the same time, the cause 
of her death Rousseau writes ‘ nor 
did he ever embrace me, but his sighs, 
the coniuisive pressure of his arms, wit 
nessed that a bitter regret mingled itself 
With hiS caresses W'hen he said to 

me, ‘Jean Jacques, let us talk of your 
mother ' my usual reply was. Yes, father, 
but then you know we shall cry,' and 
immediately the tears started from his 
e) es " 

Rousseau desenbes his first experiences 
with leading He turned to the romances 
that his mother had loved, and he and 
his father sometimes spent the entire 
night reading aloud alternately His re 
sponse to these hooks was almost entirely 
emotional, but he finally discovered other 
books in his grandfather s library, works 
which demanded something from the in 
tellect Plutarch, Ovid, Moh^re, and 
others 

He desenbes with great affection how 
his Aunt Suzanne, his fathers sister, 
moved him with her singing, and he at 
tributes his interest m music to her m 
fluence 

After his stay at Bossey wath Pastor 
Lamberaer, Rousseau was apprenticed to 
an engraver, Abel Ducommun, in the 
hope that he w^ould succeed better m the 
engraver's workshop than he had with 
City Registrar Masscron, who had fired 
him after a brief tnal Ducommun is de 
scribed as “a young man of a very violent 
and boorish character," who was some 
thing of a tyrant, punishing Rousseau if 
he failed to return to the city before the 
gates were closed Rousseau was by thr 
time, according to his account, a liar and 
a petty thief, and without reluctance he 
stde his master^s tools in order to mis 
place them 

Returning from a Sunday walk with 
some companions, Rousseau found the 
aty gates closing an hour before time 
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He ran to reach the hndge, hut he was 
too late Reluctant to be punished by the 
engraver, he suddenly decided to give up 
his apprenticeship 

Having left Geneva, Rousseau wan 
dered aimlessly in the environs of the 
city, finally amving at Confignon There 
he was welcomed by the village curate, 
M de Pontverre, who gave him a good 
meal and sent him on to Madame Louise 
de Warens at Annecy Rousseau expected 
to find * a devout forbidding old woman^^ 
instead, he discovered *‘a face beaming 
with charms, fine blue eyes full of sweet 
ness a complexion whose whiteness daz 
zled the sight, the form of an enchant 
mg neck ” He was sixteen, she was 
twenty eight She became something of a 
mother to him (he called her “Maman^O 
and something of a goddess, but within 
five years he was her lover, at her instiga 
tion Her motive was to protect him and 
to initiate him into the mystenes of love 
She explained what she intended and 
gave him eight days to think it over, 
her proposal was intellectually cool and 
morally motivated Since Rousseau had 
long imagined the delights of making 
love to her, he spent the eight days en 
joying thoughts more lively than ever, 
but when he finally found himself in her 
arms, he was miserable ^Was I happy*^ 
No I felt I know not what invincible 
sadness which empoisoned my happiness 
it seemed that I had committed an incest, 
and two or three times, pressing her 
eagerly in my arms, I deluged her bosom 
with my tears 

Madame de Warens was at the same 
time involved with Claude Anet, a young 
peasant with a knowledge of herbs who 
had become one of her domestics Before 
becoming intimate with Rousseau she had 
confessed to him that Anet was her lover, 
having been upset by Anet^s attempt to 
poison himself after a quarrel with her 
Despite her generosity to the two young 
men, she was no wanton, her behavior 
was more a sign of friendship than of 
passion, and she was busy being an in 


telligent and gracious woman of the 
world 

Through her efforts Rousseau had se 
cured a position registering land for the 
king in the office at Chambery His in 
terest in music, however, led him to give 
more and more time to arranging con 
certs and giving music lessons, he gave 
up his job in the survey office 

This was the turning point of his life 
the decision which threw him into the 
society of his times and made possible 
his growing famiharity with the world of 
music and letters His alhance with Ma 
dame de Warens continued, but the al 
liance was no longer of an intimate sort, 
for he had been supplanted by Winzen 
reid de Courtilles during their stay at 
Les Charmettes Wmzenreid came on the 
scene after the first idyllic summer, a 
period in his life which Rousseau de- 
scnbes as "'the short happiness of my 
life^^ He tells of nsing with the sun, 
walking through the woods, over the 
hills, and along the valley, his delight in 
nature is evident, and his theones con 
ceming natural man become compre 
hensible On his arrival Wmzenreid took 
over physical chores and was forever 
walking about with a hatchet or a pickax 
for all practical purposes Rousseau s close 
relationship with Madame de Warens 
was finished, even if a kind of fihal af 
fection on his part survived He descnbes 
other adventures m love, and although 
some of them gave him extreme pleas 
ure, he never found another ‘Maman** 

Rousseau, having invented a new mu 
sical notation went to Pans hoping to 
convince others of its value The system 
was dismissed as unonginal and too dif 
ficult, but Rousseau had by that time 
been introduced to Parisian society and 
was known as a young philosopher as 
well as a writer of poetr)’' and operas He 
received an appointment as secretary to 
the French ambassador at Venice, but he 
and M de Montaigu irritated each other 
and he left his post about a year later 

Returning to Pans, Rousseau became 
mvolved with the illustnous circle con 
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taming the encyclopedist Diderot, Fried -—so struck him that he **seemed to he 
rich Melchior Grimm, and Mme Louise hold another world ” The discourse that 

d'fipmay He later became involved in a resulted from his inspired moment won 

bitter quarrel with all three, stemming him the prize and brought him fame 
from a remark in Diderot's Le Ftls na However, it may be that here, as else 

turel, but he was reconciled with Diderot where in the Confessiom, the actual cir 

and continued the novel he was writing cumstances have been considerably al 

at the time, La Nouvelle Helotse His tered by a romantic and forgetful author 

account of the quarrel together with the The Confessions carries the account of 
letters that marked its progress is one of Rousseau's life to the point when, hav 

the livehest parts of the Confessions ing been asked to Iea\ e Bern by the ec 

As important an event as any m Rous clesiastical authorities as a result of the 
seau s life was his meeting with Therese uproar over Bmtle, he set off for England, 

Lev asseur, a needlewoman between twen w^here David Hume had offered him 

t} two and twenty three years of age, asylum 

with a ^lively yet charming look ' Rous Rousseau's Confessions offers a per 
seau reports that “At first, amusement sonal account of the experiences of a 

was my only object," but in making love great writer Here the events wi'hich his 

to her he found that he was happy and tory notes are mentioned—his literary 

that she was a suitable successor to tnumphs, his early conversion, his recon 

* Maman " Despite the difficulties put m version, his romance with Madame 

his way by her mother, and despite the d Houdetot, his quarrels with Voltaire, 
fact that his attempts to improve her Diderot and churchmen, his musical 

mind w^ere useless, he was satisfied with successes— but they are all transformed by 

her as his companion She bore him five the passionate perspective from which 
children who were sent to the foundling Rousseau, writing years after most of the 
hospital, against Ther^se's will and to events he describes imagines his own 
Rousseau's subsequent regret past The result is that the Confessions 

Rousseau describes the moment on the leaves the reader with the intimate knowl 
road to Vincennes when the question edge of a human being, full of faults 
proposed by the Academy of Dijon— and passions, but dnven by ambition and 
“Has the progress of sciences and arts ability to a significant position in the his 
contnbuted to corrupt or purify morals?" tory of literature 

CONFESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL, CONFIDENCE MAN 

Tyfeof vpork Novel 

Author Thomas Mann (1875 1955) 

Type of flot Social reahsm 
Time of flot Early twentieth century 
Locale Germany, Pans, Lisbon 
First fuhltshed 1954 

Pnnctfal characters 

Vmux Krull, alias Armand, a hotel employee, alias the Marquis de 
Venosta 

Engelbert Krull, his father 
Frau Krull, his mother 
Olympia, his sister 

Herr. Schimmelpreester, his godfather 

Muller Rose, an actor and a fnend of Engelbert Krull 

CONFESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL CONFIDENCE MAN by Thomas Manti Translated by Denver 
Lmdley By permission of the publishers Alfred A Knopf Inc Copyright 19S5 by Alfred A Kuopf Inc 
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Mme Houpfle, a sentunental novelist 

Dom Antonio Jose KucKticx, a Portuguese museum director 

Dona Makia Pia Kuckuck his wife 

SusAiwA C*‘Zou2ou ) Kuckuck, their daughter 

The Marquis de Venosta, a wealthy young nobleman 

Zaza the marquis* mistress 


Critique 

Thomas Mann, who had left Nazi 
Germany m 1933 and who became an 
Amencan citizen m 1944, returned in 
1952 to Switzerland There he wrote 
Felix Krull Preliminary work to this 
novel had been published as early as 
1922, but only after the nightmare of 
Hitler and World War II was over did 
Mann find time and the mood to continue 
writing about Felix Krull, a character who 
surpnsed some of his readers, accustomed 
as they were to a steady flow of more 
metaphysically inclined characters and 
unprepared for the diary of a confidence 
man Shortly after publication of the 
book, the world knew that Felix Krull 
would be the last character created by 
the pen of the great Thomas Mann 
Many Germans consider Mann the only 
writer worthy to continue the tradition 
of classical German literature as estab 
lished by Goethe and Schiller It is most 
unfortunate for Manns readers in gen 
eral, and for readers of this novel in 
particular, that the greater part of Felix 
Krull's adventures will remain a secret 
forever The present book, subtitled The 
Early Years, indicates that more volumes 
of KrulPs confessions were planned, but 
so far nothing has been found among 
Mannas papers that leads readers to hope 
for more information about the fate of 
Felix Krull, the confidence man 

The Story 

Felix Krull was born in the Rhine 
Valley, the son of a champagne maker 
named Engelbert Krull Townspeople 
considered the Krull family upper class, 
but frowned on the easygoing way of life 
in the Krull household, Engelbert Krull, 
for one thing, showed too much interest 
an one of his female employees A num- 
ber of funlovmg £nen<k, led by Felix' 


godfather, Herr Schimmelpreester, were 
frequent guests at KrulPs gay parties 
Earlv in life Felix and his sister Olympia 
were allowed to take part m the festivities 

The greatest experience of Felix' youth 
was a dramatic performance starring a 
famous actor, Muller Rose Since the 
actor was a friend of Engelbert Krull, 
Fehx was allowed to visit backstage 
When he saw the actor removing his 
make up, he was completely disillusioned 
For a long time he marveled at the im 
pressions an actor could create Before 
long Fehx himself became an actor He 
decided to prolong the vacation period in 
school by falsifying his father's signature 
on absentee notes, but he gained much 
more satisfaction when he was able to 
feign sickness to such a degree that the 
family doctor was at a loss for explana 
tions 

Unfortunately, the champagne busi 
ness did not prosper Krull's champagne 
was bottled in a most exquisite manner, 
5 ret the wine was of such a low quality 
that even Herr Schimmelpreester spoke of 
It only with disdain The loss of his busi 
ness and consequently his fun loving 
fnends was too much for Engelbert Krull, 
and he shot himself Herr Schimmelprees 
ter recommended that Frau Krull open a 
rooming house in Frankfurt For sister 
Olympia he provided employment in a 
light opera company For Fehx he ar 
ranged an apprenticeship in a Pans hotel, 
but the problem of military conscription 
prevented Felix' departure Thus he was 
free to explore city hfe in Frankfurt, al 
though lack of financial means left for 
him only the role of an outside observer 
He studied the behavior of society at 
theaters and learned from window dis 
plays what was recommended for gentle 
men With equal mterest he studied the 
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Uves of prostitutes So far his only aflFair 
had been with one of his father's female 
employees This experience was enriched 
when he met Rosza While her procurer 
was in jail he became her lover 

In order to follow Herr Schimmel 
preester’s advice about employment in 
Pans, Felix had two alternatives left to 
serve his military term before departure 
or to be excused entirely from service 
Felix decided on the latter After careful 
preparation he gave an impressive per 
formance at the army medical examina 
tion center While declaring dramatically 
his desire to serve the fatherland, he 
managed to convey the most unfavorable 
information about his background, and 
he crowned his performance with a pre 
tended epileptic fit Seemingly heart 
broken because of his rejection, he left 
for Pans During the confusion at cus 
toms inspection he inadvertently, as he 
assured himself, slipped the jewel case of 
a woman traveler in his suitcase 

In Pans he found himself the lowest 
member of the hotel hierarchy With the 
help of a roommate he sold some of the 
stolen jewels As an elevator operator m 
a luxury hotel, he made every effort to 
please his customers, especially the wom- 
en The hotel director gave him the 
name Armand One of the guests in his 
elevator turned out to be the original 
owner of the jewel case, Mme Houpfle, 
the wife of a nch Strassburg merchant 
When Armand realized that the woman 
did not suspect him of the theft, he was 
very considerate toward her and was re 
warded with an invitation to visit her 
during off duty hours 

He became her lover Mme Houpfl6 
enjoyed especially the humiliating aspect 
of the affair, and talked about her need to 
be humiliated Armand considered the 
moment appropnate for confessing the 
theft of the jewel case Surprisingly, 
Mme Houpfl4 enjoyed the confession be 
cause It increased her abasement, and she 
suggested that he should rob her of all 
her valuables He gladly obliged 

After he had sold the valuables, he 


rented a room m town A dual life be 
gan dunng the day he was Armand the 
hotel employee, and dunng the night 
Felix Krull, man about towm Thanks to 
his excellent manners he was soon pro 
moted to the post of waiter Difficulties 
arose wffien the sixteen year old daughter 
of a wealthy family fell hopelessly in love 
with him and when the Scottish Lord 
Strathhogie was determined to have Ar 
mand as his valet To all offers Armand 
said no, freedom to do as he pleased 
seemed to him the most valuable goal in 
life 

His favorite customer was the young 
Marquis de Venosta, who enjoyed the 
witty remarks of waiter Armand The 
nobleman's mistress, a Parisian dancing 
girl named Zaza, also approved of him be 
cause he did not fail to call her Madame 
la Marquise It was de Venosta who 
finally discovered Armand's double life 
when he came across Felix dining m a 
famous restaurant 

A great dilemma had developed for de 
Venosta His parents, not approving of 
his relationship with Zaza, planned to 
send him on a trip around the world Be 
cause he found the thought of parting 
from Zaza unbearable, the marquis was 
happy to find in Felix a sympathetic lis 
tener Felix explained that the only way 
for him to stay with Zaza would be to let 
someone else assume his identity and 
travel under his name Delighted with 
the idea, de Venosta decided that Felix 
was the best candidate 

After elaborate preparations and much 
coaching Felix received a letter of credit 
and took the tram to Lisbon On the way 
he met Dom Antonio Jose Kuckuck, di 
rector of the Museum of Natural History 
m Lisbon Impressed by the high social 
standing of his fellow traveler, the pro 
fessor explained the outline of his philos 
ophy Felix found in the professor's the 
ones an explanation of hi$ own being all 
developments of natural history seemed to 
him only steps toward himself The pro- 
fessor's opinion that all phases of de 
velopment were still with us and around 
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US gave Felix a clue to the stage like ap 
pearance o£ the world He accepted 
gladly an invitation to visit Kuckuck in 
Lisbon 

When he met Dona Mana Pia Kuck 
uck and her daughter Susanna, called 
Zouzou, Felix was impressed by the 
beauty of the two women, who were in 
turn equally impressed by the handsome 
^ Marquis Determined to kiss Zouzou 
before his departure, but finding his time 
in Lisbon running short, Felix wrote a 
letter to ‘*his parents,” presenting his stay 
in Lisbon m such a favorable light that 
they agreed to the postponement of the 
scheduled trip to South Amenca Under 


the pretext of wanting to show some of 
his drawings to Zouzou, Felix met her 
secretly in Kuckuck^s garden The inci 
dent resulted in a kiss, which was sud 
denly interrupted by Dona Mana Sternly 
she asked ''the Marquis” to come into the 
house, where she reprimanded him for 
abusing her hospitality Outspoken Dona 
Mana wanted to know why Felix could 
not appreciate matunty instead of asking 
satisfaction from childishness When 
Dona Maria threw herself into his arms, 
he realized that his attempted seduction 
of the daughter had ended with his un 
foreseen conquest of the mother 


THE CONFIDENCE MAN 

Type of work Novel 

Author Herman Melville (18191891) 

Type of plot Social satire 
Ttme of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale The Mississippi River 
First puhhshed 1857 

Principal characters 

The Confidence Man 
Charles Noble, a talkative passenger 
Mr Roberts, a merchant 
Pitch, a frontiersman 
Mark Winsome a mystic 
Egbert, his disciple 

Critique 

The Confidence Man His Masquer 
ade is a quiet but bitter castigation of 
mankind Episodic in structure, it relent 
lessly reveals man^s utter lack of faith m 
man and, at the same time, discloses the 
facility with which most men can be 
duped This Melville^s last major fiction, 
rivals Mark Twain’s late works for gloom, 
pessimism, and misanthropy However, 

Melville’s career ending novelette, Billy 
Buddj Foretopman, wntten more than 
thirty years later, exhibits none of these 
harsh and cynical characterisucs 

The Story 

Aboard the steamboat Fidele, in dock 
at St Louis, a group of passengers stood 
reading a placard which offered a re 
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ward for the capture of an impostor from 
the East— a confidence man A deaf mute 
beggar joined the group and began dis 
playing a slate on which he wrote several 
mottoes praising the virtue of charity 
Jeered at by the crowd, the deaf mute lay 
down and slept on the forecastle as the 
steamboat pulled out for New Orleans 
A short time later Black Guinea, a 
cnppled Negro, appeared on deck to beg 
for pennies, which he skillfully caught in 
his mouth A man with a wooden leg 
broke up this cruel game by loudly ac 
cusmg the Negro of fraud, but Black 
Guinea protested his innocence and, in 
reply to an Episcopal clergyman’s request 
for references, described several persons 
on the boat, all of whom, along with 



Black Guinea himself and the deaf mute 
as well, were one and the same man— the 
confidence man After the clergyman 
left to find one of these references, only 
a kindly country merchant gave Black 
Guinea alms, an act which had unfortu 
nate consequences, smce he dropped one 
of his Business cards while he was fishing 
in his pocket for a coin 

To this merchant, Mr Roberts by 
name, the impostor introduced himself as 
John Ringman Pretending that he had 
met Mr Roberts six years earlier, on a 
business matter, Ringman won his con- 
fidence and talked him out of a sum of 
money To repay Mr Roberts, Ringman 
gave him a tip on some valaable stock 
which could be bought aboard ship from 
the president of the Black Rapids Coal 
Company 

Next, Ringman accosted a college stu- 
dent who was reading Tacitus Before 
Ringman could make a pitch for money, 
the student left in embarrassment at a 
lecture Ringman was dehvermg on the 
decadence of Tacitus 

The confidence man appeared next as 
a solicitor of funds for the Seminole 
Widow and Orphan Society In this dis 
guise he was recognized as one of Black 
Gumea^s references by the Episcopal 
clergyman The clergyman gave his alms 
for Black Guinea and was prevailed upon 
to contribute to the Seminole Fund also 
In the same disguise the impostor gulled 
a widow and a gendeman into donating 
to the fund Somewhat reluctantly, the 
gentleman also contnbuted to a plan for 
the world wide consolidation of all char- 
ities 

Disguised as Mr Truman, the presi- 
dent of the Black Rapids Coal Company, 
the impostor met the student agam Iron- 
ically, since he prided himself on his 
cynicism and circumspection, the stu- 
dent insisted on buying some stock, de- 
spite the impostor's feigned reluctance to 
sell The good merdiant, Mr Roberts, 
was also pleased to purchase some of the 
shares which his friend Erngman had rec- 
ommended Dunng the conversation 


which followed this transaction, Mr 
Roberts happened to mention the pres 
ence of a sickly old miser aboard ship and 
thus informed the confidence man of 
another victim 

The confidence man succeeded in gull 
ing the miser twice once by selling him 
some of the bogus stock and once, pos 
mg as an herb doctor, by selling him 
a supply of Omni Balsamic Reinvigorator, 
guaranteed, if taken with confidence, to 
cure a consumptive cough 

A Missouri frontiersman's scorn for 
herbs and natural healing transformed 
the herb doctor into a representative of 
an emplo5ntnent agency the Philosophical 
Intelligence OflSce This Missourian, 
named Pitch, had resolved to purchase 
machinery to work his farm rather than 
rely on another boy, having had thirty 
five unpleasant experiences with as many 
boys Through brilliantly specious rhet 
one the impostor persuaded him to hire 
still another boy 

The impostor appeared to Pitch once 
more, this time disguised as Francis 
Goodman, a fnendly world traveler and 
cosmopolitan But Pitch, brooding over 
his own gullibility, was in no mood for 
fellowship After tiymg unsuccessfully to 
dispel Pitch's misanthropic melancholia, 
the cosmopolitan moved on m search of 
more susceptible prey 

He was accosted by one Charles Noble, 
a garrulous passenger who, having over 
heard the colloquy with Pitch, was re 
minded of another bitter frontiersman 
Colonel John Moredock, a notonous In 
dian hater Goodman being agreeable, 
Noble proceeded to narrate a long tale 
of Moredock's vendetta against Indians 
and to expound the philosophy of Indian 
hating 

Needless to say, the confidence man 
was appalled by such a misanthropic tale 
Finding that Noble shared his feeling, 
Goodman agreed to split a bottle of port 
with him Over their port, the two 
found that they shared a high regard for 
wine, hut their incipient friendship was 
stramed by Goodman's suspicion that No 
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ble was trying to get him drunk Cor 
diality and noble sentiments prevailed, 
however until Goodman asked Noble to 
prove his professed confidence in man 
kind by lending him fifty dollars This 
startling request produced such a vio 
lent reaction that the friendship would 
have ended then and there had not 
Goodman pretended that he had been 
joking Confidence restored, Goodman 
told the story of Charlemont, an aristo 
crat of singularly peculiar behavior, as a 
prelude to another request for a loan 
Before Goodman could make his appeal. 
Noble abruptly retired 

A passenger who had been watching 
the two men warned Goodman to be 
ware of Noble's companionship Good 
man had difficulty in extracting a com 
prehensible reason for this warning be 
cause the passenger turned out to be 
Mark Wmsome, a mystic philosopher of 
no plain, ordinary tongue Finally, Win- 
some stated clearly that Noble was a 
confidence man Of course the real con 
fidence man expressed incredulity, where- 
upon Wmsome withdrew, leaving behind 
a disciple, a young man named Egbert, to 
explain the Winsome mystic philosophy. 


which was m effect quite practical 
To explore the philosophy on a prac 
tical level, Goodman suggested that Eg 
bert use it to answer a hypothetical re 
quest for a loan Steadfastly and consist 
endy Egbert rejected the plea and finally 
told a long story to illustrate the folly, 
the tragedy, of loans between fnends 
Disgusted by such complete cjmicism, the 
conndence man retreated 

Still in the guise of the cosmopolitan, 
he visited the ship's barber shop There 
he succeeded in cheatmg the barber out 
of the price of a shave but failed, ulti 
mately, in persuading the barber to ex 
tend credit to his customers 

Later that night, m the gentleman's 
sleeping cabin, the confidence man found 
only one person still awake, an old man 
reading the Bible Though he mouthed 
pious sentiments attesting his faith in 
mankind and God, the old man eagerly 
bought a traveler s lock and a money belt 
from a child peddler and accepted a 
counterfeit detector as a premium Com 
menting that the two of them put equal 
trust m man and God, the confidence 
man led the old gentleman who was now 
carrying a life preserver, off to bed 


CONQUISTADOR 

Type of work Poem 

Aiithor Archibald MacLeish Cl 892 ) 

Time Early sixteenth century 
Locale Mexico 
First fuhUshed 19S2 

Pnnci'pal personages 

Bernal Diaz, called del Castillo the narrator 
Diego Velasquez, Spamsh administrator in Cuba 
Hernan Cortes conqueror of Mexico 
Montezuma, Emperor of the Aztecs 


Conquistador In his truly fine poem 
Archibald MacLeish makes this word 
whistle and flash like a blade of Spamsh 
steel But there are no overblovm heroics 
here Avoiding the stale approach of the 
historian, of '^this priest this G6mara with 
the school taught skip to his wnting," 


MacLeish turns over the telling of his 
story to Bemdl Diaz, an old man who 
m his youth was a soldier with Cortes 
and who confines his tale to That which 
I have myself seen and the fighting ' 
" The result, as Diaz rambles on 
with simple eloquence, becomes an im 


CONQUISTADOR by Archibald MacLeish from POEMS 1924-1933 by Archibald MacLeish Excerpts 
repmited by permission of the publishers Houghton Mifflin Co Copyright 1932 by Archibald MacLeish 
Renewed All rights reserved 
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pressionistic, sensual record of the hrav 
ery and the brutality, the sickness of de 
feat and the tingle of triumph that are 
all a part of conquest 

Diaz* narrative follows the exploits of 
the first Spanish conquerors of Mexico 
under the leadership of Cortes hut the 
story IS neither complete nor fully con 
nected Episodic and broken, it is what 
a veteran would remember when he is 
old and going blind Wisely, MacLeish 
does not force Diaz into passing moral 
judgment on the Spaniards or the In 
dians, into pondenng tricky questions on 
the rights of the conquerors and the 
conquered Of the massacre of the na 
tives at Cholula, Diaz says simply 

They died slowly with much pain like 
serpents 

Our hands were lame with the sword 
when the thing was done 

And who are ye to he judge of us ? 

When Diaz does exercise judgment it is 
mainly to deride the men who were ‘^not 
there” Vespucci, who gave his name to 
two continents, but who was unknown 
in Cuba and Mexico, Veldsquez, who 
tried to restrain Cortes and his men, to 
block them, to take credit for their vie- 
tones Such touches make this truly Ber 
nil Diaz* story, not MacLeish*s, and by 
this sublimation of the author*s personal 
ity to that of his narrator, MacLeish has 
given the story an absorbing reality But 
It is, of course, MacLeish*s poetic talent 
that turns Conqmstador into one of the 
finest long poems of this century 

For his stanza form MacLeish has 
chosen a variation on terza nma and 
by skillful shiftmg of the rhythm he 
avoids monotony, by delicate use of as 
sonance and consonance he creates a 
sensuous music that is felt as well as 
heard Listen to C^nd feel) these stanzas 
descnhing the life of Cortes* men m a 
rare time of peace among the Indians 

And the girls they gave us for love with 
the scented hair 


The green light through the iea\ es the 
slow awakening 

How there were many and small birds 
in the air then 

We were like those that m their lands 
they say 

The steers of the sun went up through 
the wave lit orchards 

Shaking the water drops and those gold 
naked 

Girls before them at their dripping 
horns* 

And they ate the sea doused figs with 
the salt taste 

And all their time was of kine and of 
sea and of morning 

This passage reveals the subtle, musical 
effects of his technique In the first 
stanza there is the unobtmsue ^'scen ken 
then** of terminal assonance and the out 
nght rhymes of ^Tiair** and *‘air**, in the 
second, ^'say-wave nake** and 'orchards 
naked**, and in the third, 'horns mom,’* 
with an echo of the second stanza m 
"taste** and, as a kind of fillip, the m 
temal "timekme** combination Such in 
genuity, while sustaining a clear thought, 
calls for the highest technical skill All is 
so cleverly done that one must almost 
ponder the lines to realize the effects of 
imagery and tonal pattern 

Oddly enough, the major flaw in Con 
quistador is a result of MacLeish*s de 
cision to let the whole story be Diaz* In 
achievmg unity and reality and the bal 
ance between hardship and glory that is 
the soldier's lot, the poet has played down 
the overall drama and climaxes to the 
point of flatness The death of Monte 
zuma, for instance, becomes little more 
important than the death of a favonte 
war stallion Here is the way Diaz de- 
senbes it 

And the smoke coiled on the cold 
stones and we went by 

Dawn on the wall head there and 
Montezuma 

C3ad in the gold doth gilded and he 
smiled 
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He climbed by tbe stair and smibng 
and they slew him 

Even Cortes himself is presented as a 
shadowy figure, more a symbol of lead- 
ership Aan a man (''This is Cortes that 
took the famous land '0 Perhaps this is 
the way the soldier sees the great men 
perhaps it is only history and legend that 
lifts the leaders above the led 

But Diaz, the narrator, is certainly no 
shadow He emerges from the poem as a 
full character, fiercely alive and tenderly 
human In his preface Diaz calls himself 
'‘an Ignorant sick old man ” but he takes 
pride that he fought in the battles, that 
he was there Disclaiming any desire for 
fame, he mourns, as death comes closer, 
that his youth is past that his compan 
ions are nearly all gone Yet he remem 
bers that once 

We were the lords of it all 

Now time has taught us 

Death has mastered us most sorrow 
and pain 

Sickness and evil days are our lives 
lot 

Now even the time of our youth has 
been taken 

Now are our deeds words our hves 
chronicles 

Afterwards none will think of the mght 
ram 

By remembering the night rains, the 
mountains, the windy ditches, the taste 
of melons, Diaz elevates a story that 
might have been a dry chronicle of bat 
ties to the level of high poetry He is a 
professional soldier with a keen eye for 
military strategy, but he is also a sen 
sualist, a man whose memory holds vmd 


impressions of a strange land that was 
alternately a paradise and a hell He can 
catch the details of the fighting, of the 
drums rolling "like the thud in die ear of 
a man’s heart”, he can take satisfaction 
m the Spanish cannons that mow down 
scores of Indians as the link chain slashes 
their bellies But equally well he can 
describe a market m an Indian town the 
com, the fish, the hides "smelling of 
oak ’ the sellers of "lettuces washed cool” 
and of henequen, the makers of rope and 
"of stone masks of the dead and of stone 
mirrors ” The reader of Conquistador can 
see, hear, and feel with Diaz 

When the wars are over, the conquest 
complete, Diaz disparages the colonists 
who come like lice to build their Spanish 
cities For him "the west is gone now” 
and Conquistador ends with his final 
dream 

O day that bnngs the earth back bring 
again 

That well swept town those towers and 
that island 

The literature of the United States has 
been cnticized for its failure to produce 
an epic m poetry or prose which records 
and matches the epic event m our his 
tory the opening of the American West 
All we have been able to come up with, 
some say, is the stylized "Western” of the 
paperbacks, the movies, and the tele 
vision programs that is like a stale joke 
repeated over and over MacLeish has 
chosen to go south to Mexico for his 
story and m doing so he has avoided 
stumbling onto any well worn paths An 
Amencan has written a great poem about 
the history of our continent Conquista 
dor IS an epic 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Type of work Philosophical prose and verse 

Author Amaus Manhus Sevennus Boethius (c 480 524) 

First transcribed 523 ^ 

When Theodonc, Ostrogoth king of with the Emperor Justin The Elder, h* 
Italy, imprisoned his nmnster Boethius inadvertently encouraged the writing of 
because he suspected him of plotting a masterpiece Frac Boethius was a pmlos 
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^her with the intellectual and spintual 
resources of a Socrates, and until his 
death he used the time in prison not 
only in consoling himself by philosoph 
ical reflections but also by writing a 
book of prose and verse m which Philos 
ophy, pictured as a fair lady, reconciles 
him to his condition She consoles Boe 
thius by giving him substantial amounts 
of Platonic philosophy but she manages 
to give her message a distinctive char 
acter which we may take as a reflection 
of the author's own philosophic temper 
ament 

Philosophy's consolations metaphysi 
cally defended and poetically adorned 
amount to this message God is blessed 
ness trust in Him 

The Consolations of Philoso'phy is im 
portant histoncally because it made Pla 
tonism an important element in the 
thought of the Middle Ages and it is 
important philosophically and as litera 
ture because it presents a calm and m 
spinng use of Plato's ideas Also it se 
cures for Boethius a place in the history 
of philosophy It cannot be defended, 
however, as a Christian work unless one 
IS willing to call Plato a Christian Con 
troversy continues over the question of 
whether Boethius was a Christian, and it 
1 $ significant that although everyone 
knows and admits that The Consolations 
of Philoso'phy is his work, that knowledge 
by no means settles the question one way 
or the other, although it tends to support 
the negative case Only the fact that Boe- 
thius IS reputed to have written a num- 
ber of tracts explaining and supporting 
certain theological points of Chnstian 
dogma leads anyone to suppose that Boe 
thius was a Chnstian 

Like Dante's Vita Nuova (c 1292) 
which may have been influenced by The 
Consolations of Philosophy, Boethius' 
work alternates prose and verse, hut un 
like the Vita Nuova the prose passages 
do not merely explain the circumstances 
under which the verses were wntten but 
contain the body of the work a dialogue 
between Boethius and Philosophy 


The First Book begins witb a verse m 
which Boethius complains about the com 
mg of old age and sorrows A woman 
with a grave appearance, a clem eye, and 
of indeterminate age and height appears 
to him and obiects to the presence of the 
^‘tragical harlots" of poetry It turns out 
that she is Philosophy and that she has 
come to Boethius to help him m his time 
of trouble She reminds him that philos 
ophers have often suffered because of 
criticizing wicked men Socrates is but 
one of many w^ho have been punished 
for speaking the truth 

Boethius then tells Philosophy of his 
political difficulties, and concludes by sug 
gesting that wicked men often prosper 
w^hile the innocent suffer In a poem ad 
dressed to God, 'Greater of the Sky," 
Boethius asks, " why should pun 
ishments/ Due to the guilty, light on m 
nocents’^" and goes on to complain that 
" now the highest place/ Gueth to 
naughty manners greatest grace,/ And 
wicked people vex/ Good men, and tread 
unjustly on their necks " 

In this manner Boethius presents the 

E roblem of evil as the subject matter of 
IS work The answer, when it comes 
after several books of discussion, is that 
evil IS nothing, all manner of fortune is 
good, adversity makes virtue possible, 
God knows what He is doing, and all is 
for the best 

Baldly stated, such an answer would 
satisfy no one, particularly a suffering 
man But Boethius reached this answer 
only after leisurely, charming discourse 
on value man's condition, the nature of 
God, and the uses of philosophy 

AiFter Boethius has complained to Phi 
losophy, Philosophy reminds him that he 
believes that God created all things, it 
would be odd if he had doubt about 
God's concern for the end of all things, 
including men She continues, in a stnk 
mg passage 

*'But I would have thee answer me 
to this also dost thou remember that 
thou art a man^" Why should I not 
remember it?" quoth I "Well, then, 
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canst thou explicate what man isT* 
“Dost thou ask me if I know that I am 
a reasonable and mortal hving creature^ 

I know and confess myself to be so ” 

To which she replied Dost thou not 
know thyself to be anything else? ' 
Not anything * 

“Now I know quoth she, * another, 
and that perhaps the greatest cause of 
thy sickness thou hast forgotten what 
thou art ** 

In Book Two, Philosophy tells Boe 
thius that Fortune is always changeable, 
that IS her nature Philosophy then de- 
termines that nothing is more precious to 
a man than himself, and nothing of him 
self IS more important than his happiness 
But m what does happiness consist? Not 
in wealth, for no matter how much a 
man has, he wants more matenal goods 
fail to satisfy him, and covetous men en 
danger him Not in power and honors, 
for they are given to the undeserving as 
well as to the deserving, and that spoils 
them for all men, furthermore, power 
and honor will not keep a man from giv- 
ing way to lusts that can destroy him 
Nor does happiness reside in fame, for a 
man who loves fame expects only glory 
in this life, yet after death he has nothing 
Philosophy agrees with Anstotle that 
all men love happiness, but the usual 
goods which men pursue neither consist 
in happiness nor bnng happiness Even 
pleasure is not happiness, for it enslaves 
a man and turns his attention away from 
what could make him happy Philosophy 
decides that only the Sovereign God is 
true goodness, happiness, and blessedness 
Anything else which is ever good, such 
as power, fame, and pleasure, is good be 
cause It IS not in addition to, but part of, 
the blessedness which is God The sub 
stance of God consists in goodness This 


argument compnses the content of Book 
Three 

In the following book Philosophy ar 
gues that if nothing is more powerful 
than God and God is goodness then 
evil cannot be absolute and evil men 
cannot truly triumph Philosophy agrees 
with Plato that ''only wise men can do 
that which they desire”, wicked men do 
what pleases them but not what they 
would do if they were to choose action 
capable of leading to happiness The evil 
are punished by the fact of doing evil 
they deprive themselves of the good 
which would otherwise be theirs Wick 
edness makes men into beasts the violent 
are like wolves, the angry, like dogs the 
treacherous, hke the fox, the outrageous, 
like the lion, the fearful, like the deer, 
the slow and stupid, like the ass, the in 
constant, hke the birds, the lustful, hke 
sows "So that he who, leaving virtue, 
ceaseth to be a man, since he cannot be 
partaker of the divine condition, is turned 
into a beast ” 

In considering God^s Providence, Phi 
losophy tells Boethius, one is forced to 
the conclusion that evil "hath no place 
left for It at all ” Therefore, "all manner 
of fortune is good ” If it sometimes seems 
that the wicked prosper and the virtuous 
suffer, it IS because men do not always 
reahze the value of adversity, how ad- 
versity challenges man^s spirit and makes 
him virtuous 

In Book Five Philosophy assures Boe 
thius that man has free will even though 
everything is a manifestation of God*s 
Providence God's contemplation does not 
prevent the free exercise of man's reason 
and will The necessity of doing well is 
one which man's spint imposes on itself 
"since you live in the sight of your Judge 
who beholdeth all things " 


THE COPPERHEAD 


Ty^eofwork Novel 
Author Harold Fredenc (1856-1898) 
Ty^e of flot Regional romance 
Tmeofflot 1860 s 
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Locale Four Corners, New York 
First fuhhshed 1893 

Pnnctfal characters 

Abner Beech, a farmer 
Hurley his hired man 
Jeer, his son 

Esther Hagadorn Jeff s sweetheart 
Jee Hagadorn, a cooper, Esther s father 
Ni Hagadorn, his son 
Jimmy an orphan 


Cnttque 

The Co^peihead is the story of the 
fortitude of one man in opposition to his 
neighbors Although Harold Frederic de 
plores the irrationality of society in time 
of stress, the true significance of the 
theme lies in the thought that it is 
impossible properly to judge, much less 
to condemn, a man for his political views 
unless one comes to understand the per 
sonal motivations of the man himself 
The story is seen through the eyes of a 
young boy who himself plays little part 
in the action The local descriptions are 
vivid and a sense of realism is carried by 
the heavily flavored dialects and regional 
locutions of the farmers who live in the 
community of Four Comers 

The Story 

Abner Beech was a stalwart, shaggy 
man, who had often been supervisor of 
his district Jimmy, who was an orphan, 
went to live with him when he was six 
or seven years old Abner was a town 
leader, a great reader, and he owned 
more books than most people did m Dear 
bom County, located in northern New 
York State 

For some reason, Abner Beech vio- 
lently hated the Abolitionists The first 
Abolitionist m Dearborn County, as far 
as Jimmy knew, was old Jee Hagadorn, 
but now nearly everyone except Abner 
Beech shared the old man^s sentiments 
Because the Anti abohtionists were at 
tacked from the pulpit every Sunday at 
church meeting, Abner and Jimmy finally 
stopped going to church TTben someone 
spread the rumor that Abner^s milk had 


not been accepted at the communal 
cheese factory because he had put water 
into It At that time Abners household 
became real outcasts in Four Corners 

One day in August Abner came home 
early from the field He was furious be 
cause he learned that Jeff, his only son, 
had been seen walking with Esther Haga 
dorn, the daughter of his enemy Abner 
sent Jimmy to call Jeff home When 
Jimmy found Jeff and Esther, the young 
man gave the boy his fishing pole and 
told him to tell Abner that he was going 
to Tecumseh to enlist m the Union 
Army When Jimmy told Jeff^s parents 
what Jeff had said, they took the news 
calmly They had already guessed his in 
tention, for on that same day an entire 
group of boys from the area had gone off 
to enlist 

Abner’s hired man also enlisted, and 
Abner hired an Irish widower, Hurley 
who had been doing odd jobs in the 
neighborhood Hurley was also an Anti- 
abolitionist, the only one m the area 
besides Abner It was understood m Ab- 
ner’s household that Jeff’s name should 
never be mentioned, and Abner refused 
to show regret over the departure of his 
only son 

In late September, Hurley and Jimmy 
went to Octavius to buy some butter 
firkins Abner refused to buy firkins from 
Jee Hagadorn, who lived close by In Oc 
tavius Hurley and Jimmy learned of the 
terrible battle at Antietam, in which a 
number of the boys from Dearborn Coun- 
ty had taken part Hurley got into a fight 
when some of the citizens taunted him 
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for being a Copperhead, a Northerner 
who sympathized with the Southern cause 
in the Civil War 

On the way home from Octavius, 
Jimmy went to see Jee Hagadom Jimmy 
found Esther there, worrying about Jeff 
Jee came home elated because Lincoln 
had signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion 

A fortnight later the Beech household 
learned that Jeff Beech and Byron Tmax 
had been reported missing after a battle 
in the South 

The work on the farm continued 
Warner Pitts, Abner^s former hired man, 
came home on furlough as an officer A 
hero to the townspeople, one day he 
called Abner a Copperhead Ni Haga- 
dom, Jee^s son, did not like Warner 
Pitts, and so he went to Abner’s house 
to tell him that he was going south to 
try to find Jeff Abner refused however, 
to give Ni any money to help him on his 
journey 

The local citizens were beginning to 
feel that the North was not carrying on 
the war as vigorously as they expected 
On election day, November 4, Jimmy 
accompanied Abner and Hurley to the 
polls Abner voted proudly, but the in- 
spector said that Hurley’s naturalization 
papers were not m order and that he 
could not vote When a fight started, 
another inspector then said that Hurley 
could vote A few days later it was 
learned that the Abolitionists had lost m 
that congressional district Abner was 
overjoyed, believing that this defeat 
would lead to peace and an end of what 
he called murder To celebrate Janey, 
one of the hired girls, made a big bon 
fire 

The next day Jimmy was in bed with 
a cold To the amazement of everyone, 
Esther Hagadom came in and asked to 
speak to Abner When Abner came home 
he was civil to Esther and asked her to 
stay to supper Esther said that there was 
a rumor to the effect that Copperheads 
were spreading clothes that had smallpox 
in them and that the local citizens were 


fearful and angry She said that Abner’s 
bonfire to celebrate the voting results had 
made them even angrier and that they 
were planning to come for Abner that 
night Esther then accepted Abner’s invi 
tation to remain and have supper with 
them 

The townspeople arrived to tar and 
feather Abner and Hurley and to nde 
them on a rail Abner, however, stood 
firm, a loaded shotgun on his arm Sud 
denly Jimmy realized that the house was 
afire He fainted 

Jimmy regained consciousness later 
that night It was snowing, and the house 
had been completely burned With some 
of the furniture that they were able to 
rescue, Abner and his wife, M’rye, had 
improvised a home m the cold bam 
Esther, still with them, had regained the 
friendship of M’rye, since they were both 
able to talk about Jeff again 

Jimmy, unable to sleep that night, 
overheard Esther talking to Abner Abner 
said that he believed that the towns 
people had started a fire for the tarring 
and feathering and that, because of the 
strong wind, his house had caught fire 
accidentally Esther said that Abner was 
really liked and respected by the towns- 
people but that they could not be ex- 
pected to behave reasonably because so 
many husbands and sons were now m- 
volved m the war 

At that point Jee Hagadom amved in 
search of his daughter Abner pulled off 
Jee’s wet boots and gave him some warm 
socks They had breakfast in near silence 
Suddenly Ni Hagadom appeared He told 
Mrye that Jeff had been only slightly 
hurt and was due home any day M’rye 
suddenly ran out of the bam, where she 
found Jeff returned from the war after 
having lost his left arm 

While everyone was welcoming Jeff 
and offering condolences, an unexpected 
visitor amved He was Squire Avery, who 
wanted, on behalf of the townspeople, to 
apologize for the events of the previous 
night Hoping to let bygones be bygones, 
he asked Abner to send milk to the cheese 
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factory again He also wanted to have a ness, said that all of these kindnesses 
house raising bee for Abner's new house were nearly worth the house burning 
and to lend him money if he needed it He and M'rye expressed the hope that 
Abner, filled with the spint of forgive Jeff and Esther would marry 

THE COUNTESS DE CHARNY 

Type of work Novel 

Author Alexandre Dumas father (1802 1870) 

Type of plot Historical romance 
Time off lot 1791 
Locale France 
First fuhhshed 1853 1855 

Pnncifal characters 

Count Olivier de Charny aide to King Louis XVI 
Countess Andree de Charny his wife 
Sebastian, her illegitimate son 
Dr Gilbert, the boy s father 

Count Alessandro di Cagliostro, assumed name of Joseph Balsamo 

King Louis XVI 

Queen Marie Antoinette 

Honore Mirabeau 

Cnitcjue 

The Countess de Charny is the con the king was to be confined He imme 

eluding novel of a senes dealing with his diately reported this information to Ca 

torical personages and events before and gliostro It was suspected by Cagliostro 
dunng the period of the French Revo that the secret door would be used in the 

lution Other novels of the group are future to allow the kmg's escape with, his 

Memoirs of a Physician, The Queen^s family 

Necklace, and The Taking of the Bas Meanwhile young Sebastian Gilbert, 

tille Dumas drew much of his matenal disturbed by reports of riots in Pans, 

for this novel from Michelet's History of left his foster home in the country in 
the Revolution The story, told in the order to seek his father, for whose safe 

Dumas manner, carries the conviction of ty he feared In Pans, Sebastian met 

the reader by means of dramatic scenes the Countess Andree de Charny, whom 
and rapid movement he immediately felt was his mother She, 

in turn, recognized him as her own long 
The Story What Sebastian did not know, 

In the days following the fall of the however, was that he had been bom out 
Bastille, King Louis XVI and Queen of wedlock when the countess, then 
Mane Antoinette were forcibly escorted known as Mademoiselle de Tavemey, 
to Pans by troops under the command had been attacked by Dr Gilbert, at that 
of General Lafayette With the king were tune only a humble peasant, fifteen years 
his most trusted aides, Count Olivier de before Later, when she became the wife 

Charny, the Marquis de Favxas, and a of Count de Charny and gained the favor 

commoner but also a close and trusted of Queen Mane Antoinette, she procured 

fnend of the king, Dr Gilbert Dunng from the queen a lettre de cachet and 

the commotion of the king's return, an had Dr Gilbert locked in the Bastille 

agent of the powerful and mystenous where he stayed until it was captured 

Cagliostro learned from the king's lock- by the noting populace 
smith, Gamam, of the construction of a Years had brought a philosophic calm 
secret door m the quarters m Pans where to Dr Gilbert and he now sought to 
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expiate his early cnme by doing deeds of 
chanty to all who would accept his 
services 

Sebastian, sensing his mothers hatred 
for his own father, ran away and was 
run over by a carnage in the streets of 
Pans soon after leaving the countess 
apartment Dr Gilbert, arriving soon 
after in search of his son, quickly traced 
the boy to a small house where Sebastian 
had been taken after the accident Dr 
Gilbert administered to him and he re 
covered 

Count de Chamy, knowing nothing of 
his wife^s early misfortune, could not 
understand why their relationship had 
remained so distant throughout their mar 
ried life the countess had been fearful 
that her husband would discover the story 
of her earlier life Now, however, the 
count had little time to think of his own 
affairs because of the rapid movements 
of events and the dangers facing the kmg 
and his family 

Soon after the royal family’s arrival m 
Pans, Kmg Louis summoned de Chamy 
and asked him to go on a mission to the 
Marquis de Bouille and procure his aid 
in securing troops to cover the king’s 
escape Dr Gilbert, meanwhile tried to 
convince Kmg Louis to put his trust m 
Honore Mirabeau, who was then the 
man of the hour and held the respect of 
the French people The king’s only 
chance was to agree with Mirabeau and 
sign the revolutionary pnnciples A1 
though the king listened to Dr Gilbert’s 
advice he still decided to bide his time 
until more favorable circumstances arose 

In the meantime the National Assem 
bly grew more restless Many people 
were brought to trial, among them the 
Marquis de Favras, whose execution was 
practically certain His sole chance of re 
prieve was offered to him by Cagliostro, 
who guaranteed him a sure escape Favras 
declined, however, and m the end went 
nobly to his death 

In desperation the kmg finally agreed 
to follow Dr Gilbert’s advice and jomed 
forces with Mirabeau Mirabeau’s own 


populanty began to wane, however, when 
one of Cagliostro s agents distributed 
pamphlets accusing Mirabeau of betray 
mg the revolutionary cause A short 
time later Mirabeau, who had been suf 
fermg from a lung condition, died On 
his deathbed he managed to scrawl a 
message to the king, urging him to flee 
while time still remained The king and 
his family immediately began prepara 
tions for their flight 

On the night before the royal party 
was to leave Cagliostro paid Dr Gilbert 
a visit He told Dr Gilbert that he knew 
of the king s plans for escape and that he 
was willing to offer assistance m order to 
assure that King Louis and his family 
would have a safe journey Dr Gilbert, 
who was quite fatalistic, declined Caglios 
tro’s offer, he felt that what must be 
would be 

The night of departure arrived The 
kmg and his family escaped through the 
secret door and thus were able to elude 
the guards stationed around their quar- 
ters Accompanying the royal family were 
Count de Chamy and M de Malden 
another trusted nobleman dedicated to 
the king’s cause The flight had been 
carefully planned Long before, arrange 
ments had been made to have fresh 
horses waiting for the king’s carriage at 
regular stations along the route, and at 
a bndge near Someville the Marqui#de 
Choiseul was waitmg with a company of 
dragoons to accompany the king on his 
journey 

Sudden difficulties developed when the 
king’s carnage broke down and caused a 
delay of four hours Meanwhile, at Some 
viUe, the marquis’ troops were being 
threatened by the local populace and 
there was imminent danger of the ar 
nval of nationalist troops After waiting 
as long as he could, the marquis was 
finally forced to retire with his dragoons 
When the royal family finally did reach 
Someville, the kmg was recognized by a 
revolutionary patriot, Jean Drouet, who 
immediately fled to mform nationalist 
troops quartered not too far away De 
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Chamy, exchanging his tired horse for 
a fresh one immediately set out m pur 
suit of Drouet He finally caught up with 
him only to discover that neither of his 
pistols was loaded when he fired at 
Drouet The informant escaped in the 
woods and finally made contact with the 
nationalist troops A short time later the 
troops arrived in Someville, where the 
king was being detained by the villagers 
In order to avoid bloodshed, King 
Louis agreed to an armed escort back to 
Pans On their amving in the city the 
king and his family were threatened by 
large groups of people De Chamy, try 
ing to defend the kmg, attempted single 


handedly to fight a hostile mob and 
barely escaped with his life 

Although de Charny had throughout 
his career, devoted his chief energies to 
die defense of the monarchv his wife 
had always been in his thoughts After 
his escape and in the presence of the 
royal family, Dr Gilbert disclosed to the 
count his wife s secret of her illegitimate 
child The doctor explained that only 
her great love for de Chamy had kept 
her from revealing her shame and ex 
pressing her true feelings for her hus 
band De Chamy immediately returned 
to Andree and the two were happily re- 
united 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Type of work Novel 

Author John Galsviorthy (1867 193S) 

Type of plot Social cnticism 
Ttme of plot Early twentieth century 
Locale England 
First published 1907 

Principal characters 

George Penbyce, heir to Worsted Skeynes 
Mrs Helen Bellew, separated from her husband 
Horace Pendyce George's father 
Margery Pendyce, his mother 

The Reverend Hussell Barter, rector at Worsted Skeynes 
Gregory Vigil, Mrs Bellew s guardian 
Captain Bellew, her husband 
Mr Paramor, the family lawyer 


CnUque 

Before the two world wars hdd shaken 
the institutions of the world to the break 
mg point, the English country house was 
symbolic of many of the strongest tradi 
tions of the anstocracy In this novel we 
see what happens when one such house 
1 $ threatened with disrepute and, perhaps, 
eventual destruction because of the care 
less attitude of one of its sons Gals- 
worthy also gives a vivid account of the 
prejudices and feehngs of English so 
aety, including the pettiness of some of 
Its members Everything, however, re- 
mains indestructible and, through the 
deft handling of one of its more insignif- 


icant members, society comes away with 
out even a blemish 

The Story 

In the fall of 1891, Horace Pendyce 
invited several people to Worsted Skeynes 
his country estate, for a hunt Little had 
been changed at Worsted Skeynes since 
the time of Mr Pendyce's great great 
greatgrandfather Mr Pendyce, as head 
of the house, naturally took a conserva 
tive political stand and expected each 
member of his family to follow suit 

Included in the party for the hunt 
was George Pendyce, the oldest son of 
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Horace and Margery Pendyce, who now 
spent most of his time in London and 
who had recently become interested 
enough in racing to buy his own horse 
and have him trained for that sport 
There was also Mrs Helen Bellew, a 
very attractive young woman who had 
separated from her husband simply be 
cause they had grown tired of one an 
other and who, it was being rumored, 
now encouraged the attentions of George 
Needless to say, m the English country 
society of that time separation of mar 
ried couples was still frowned upon and 
for a lady in such a position to favor at 
all the attentions of a gentleman was for 
her to invite cnticism Unfortunately, at 
a dance given by Mrs Pendyce dunng 
the week of die hunt, the young couple 
were seen to kiss each other passionately 
The observer was the Reverend Hussell 
Barter, rector of the pansh of Worsted 
Skeynes and another member of the party 
Soon after the week of the hunt Greg 
ory Vigil, cousin of Mrs Pendyce and 
guardian of Mrs Bellew, who was him 
self in love with his beautiful ward, de 
cided that Helen’s situation was intoler 
able and had gone on quite long enough 
After consulting Mrs Pendyce on the 
matter, he approached his lawyer, Mr 
Paramor, on the subject of divorce Para 
mor advised against it, however, on the 
grounds that there must be some very 
tangible reason for the lady’s wanting a 
divorce and also because of the fact that 
such an act was always extremely public 
and painful, even for the one bringing 
the action Helen Bellew was subject to 
certain charges unknown to her guard 
lan, because of her growung relationship 
with George Pendyce 

When Mr Vigil decided to go on with 
the action, Mrs Pendyce took up the 
matter with the rector, without, however, 
suspecting in the least his strong feelings 
against both divorce and Mrs Bellew 
Mr Barter objected, of course, because of 
what he considered an immoral act which 
he himself had witnessed In his mind it 
was the husband. Captain Bellew, who 


had been wronged, and he felt it his 
Chnstian duty to make that gentleman 
aware of the action that was about to be 
taken against him Consequently, Cap 
tain Bellew began proceedings before 
Gregory Vigil had had time to do so on 
behalf of Mrs Bellew 

In the meantime George had fallen in 
love with Mrs Bellew to the extent that 
he felt he could not live viathout her, and 
he was willing to allow his name and 
reputation to be dirtied in the divorce 
courts in order that he might then marry 
the woman Besides he had also fallen 
very heavily into debt through gambling 
on the horses This combination of cir 
cumstances proved too much for the con 
servative Mr Pendyce, no Pendyce had 
ever been a gambler and certainly none 
had ever been involved in a divorce suit 
When George had finally lost all his 
money and was forced to sell his horse to 
pay his debts, and when the papers had 
been served naming him corespondent in 
the case of Bellew vs Bellew, Mr Pen 
dyce resolved to take action Rather than 
see the estate and hentage of the family 
fall into the hands of one so irresponsible, 
he decided to disinherit George, unless 
his son would promise never to see the 
woman again If George would agree to 
do this, Mr Pendyce had Captain Bel 
lew’s word that he would drop the di 
vorce proceedings But George refus^ 
Mrs Pendyce, however, would not con- 
sent to her husband’s action Because of 
a very tender and somewhat sympathetic 
feeling for her firstborn child, she threat 
ened to leave Mr Pendyce if he earned 
out his decision She was as good as her 
word Having a small income of her own, 
she felt that she could keep herself and 
George with some measure of comfort 
if not with the luxury they had known 
at Worsted Skeynes Her first steps were 
to go to London, find George, and at 
tempt to get him to fulfill Ins father’s 
demands When this effort failed, she 
went to see Helen Bellew to see if she 
would give up George By this time Mrs 
Bellew was as tired of George as she pre 
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viously had been of her husband, and she 
was quite willing— in fact, she desired— 
never to see George again 

Meanwhile, Mr Pendyce was highly 
upset by his wife's leaving him such an 
act was so very much out of keeping with 
the tradition m which he lived He was, 
therefore, quite relieved to see her when 
she returned to their home However, 
Horace Pendyce was far too proud a man 
to write to Captain Bellew and acknowl 
edge that his son had been discarded in 
the same way that the captain himself 
had been Thus the danger of di\orce 


proceedings, with the subsequent harm 
to the family reputation, was as great as 
ever Again it w as Mrs Pendyce, only an 
insignificant part of the social system as 
Mr Pendyce thought of it, who was able 
to solve the probleii She took it upon 
herself to visit Captain Bellew and ask 
him to drop proceedings Because he had 
instituted the whole action as a kind of 
self defense and because he w^as so much 
impressed by a real lady, he agreed to do 
so So the Pendyce name the country 
house and the whole system of society 
were again preserved 


THE COURTESAN 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Pietro Aietino (1492 1556) 

Type of plot Satinc comedy 
Time of plot Early sixteenth century 
Locale Rome 
First presented 1534 

Principal characters 

Messer Maco a would be courtier 

Maestro Andrew, a clever charlatan 

Signor Paraboeano, a nobleman 

Valerio, a gentleman, Parabolano s chamberlain 

Rosso a rogue Parabolano s groom 

Alvigia a procuress 

Arcolano a baker 

Togna, his young wife 


Critique 

Bietro Aretino's biting satire earned 
him the title *‘The Scourge of Princes 
No one, no institution, in sixteenth cen 
tury Europe was immune to his barbs— 
not even the Papacy In The Courtesan 
CLa Cortegiana') he is settling an old 
score Driven from the Papal court m 
fear of his life (upon which an attempt 
was actually made by the Papal favonte 
Giberti m 1525), Aretmo long nursed a 
grudge against the headquarters of the 
Holy See The knaves, fools, and lechers 
who constitute the personae of this drama 
are supposed to be typical of the courtiers 
who fawned upon the Medici Popes and 
of their own minions who in turn fawned 


upon them, duping them whenever they 
could But m spite of his personal griev 
ance, Aretmo's satire here is not per 
sonal He is ridiculing the kind of pre 
tentiousness that exists in any age This 
universality, plus the unabashed ribaldry 
of the action, makes The Courtesan a 
perennially entertaining piece 

The Story 

Messer Maco, a wealthy Sienese fop 
and a fool, came to Rome with the in 
tention of becoming a cardinal Upon his 
arrival he met Maestro Andrea who in 
formed him that he would first have to 
be a courtier Maco then announced his 
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desire to become a courtier and Andrea 
obligingly promised to transform him into 
one 

Signor Parabolano, learning that Maco 
was in town, ordered his groom, Rosso, 
to have all the lampreys he could find 
sent to Maco as a gift of welcome When 
Parabolano left. Rosso made fun of his 
master^s love affairs to the other servants 
Valerio, Parabolano's faithful chamber 
lam, overheard him and ran him off 
Rosso swindled a fisherman out of his 
lampreys by posing as a servant of the 
Pope When discovered, he convmced 
the authorities that the fisherman was 
mad 

Maco received his first lesson m being 
a courtier He was instructed in being, 
among other things, a blasphemer, a 
gambler, an adulator, a slanderer, an m 
grate, a whore chaser, an ass, and a 
n3miph 

Next, Rosso visited Alvigia, a procuress 
Rosso, havmg overheard Parabolano talk 
mg in his sleep, had thereby learned that 
his master was in love with the matron 
Livia If, he told Alvigia, he could sue 
cessfully pander to his masters lust he 
would be secure in his favor and could 
also be revenged on Valerio, Parabolano s 
chamberlain Alvigia agreed to help the 
groom 

Meanwhile, Maco had fallen in love 
with Camilla, a courtesan who was being 
kept by a Spanish lord Andrea feared 
that this new interest would interrupt his 
fleecing of Maco, but Maco was now all 
the more determined to become a cour- 
tier He was still impatient about Camilla, 
however, and disguised himself as a groom 
in order to gam access to her house To 
hinder him, Andrea and Maco's own 
groom cned out that the shenff was after 
him for illegal entry into Rome Afraid 
to appear in his own clothes, Maco ran 
off, still in his disguise as a servant 

Rosso and Alvigia were having their 
problems, too Although Parabolano had 
agreed to allow Rosso to secure the serv- 
ices of the procuress for him, Livia proved 
unapproachable The two then devised 


the following plan Rosso was to tell 
Parabolano that Livia was willing to meet 
him, but that, being proper and shy, she 
would do so only in the profoundest dark, 
he must promise not to embarrass her 
with any light whatsoever Once assured 
that Parabolano would not be able to see 
his mistress, Alvigia would substitute the 
bakePs young wife, Togna, for the vir- 
tuous Livia Parabolano, his lust now 
almost consuming him, was willing to 
agree to any stipulations He was willing, 
even, to believe the calumnies of his 
groom and put his chamberlain, Valerio, 
in disgrace 

Maco, hiding in Parabolano's house 
from the supposed shenff, finally mus 
tered enough courage to emerge for the 
final courtier making process He was 
placed in a vat which, according to An 
drea, was a courtier mold There he was 
thoroughly steamed Once recovered, he 
headed for Camilla’s house as a full 
fledged courtier Andrea and Maco’s 
groom pretended to be Spaniards storm 
mg the house Maco leaped from the win 
dow, temfied, and fled in his underwear 

His embarrassment was followed by 
Parabolano’s Togna had planned to steal 
away to her assignation m her husband's 
clothes Suspicious of her design, die old 
baker feigned drunken sleep while he 
watched her put on his garments and 
steal away He then dressed in her clothes 
and followed her to the house of the 
procuress 

Parabolano discovered die ruse, how 
ever, once he was alone with Togna At 
first he was enraged, but Valerio, embit 
tered and determined to leave Rome 
and the fickleness of courtiers, arrived in 
time to calm him down Admitting that, 
blinded by lust, he had allowed himself 
to be led around like a fool, Parabolano 
restored Valeno to favor and begged his 
forgiveness Valeno advised him to admit 
the whole escapade openly and to treat 
It as a joke so diat, by ownmg up to his 
own foUy, he would be safe from havmg 
his enemies use it against him 

As Parabolano was beginning to see 
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the humor m the situation, the baker Ar diamond which Parabolano had given 

colano added to it by appearing, dressed him to help seduce Livia He was a 

m his wife's clothes He too was enraged, Greek, Parabolano observed, and was 

but Parabolano convinced him that he only acting according to his nature 
had no designs on his wife The two Finally Maco appeared, seeking help 
Togna and Arcolano, were forced to kiss from the ‘Spaniards ' When their true 

and make up Then, in keeping with the identity was re\ ealed, Maco w^as shown 

comic ending that Parabolano insisted what a fool he really was He, in turn, 

upon, everyone was forgiven— even the was forced to forgive Andrea 
conniving Rosso, after he had returned a 

THE COXCOMB 

Type of work Drama 

Authors Francis Beaumont 1616) and John Fletcher (1579 1625) 

Type of plot Romantic comedy 
Time of plot Early se\enteenth century 
Locale England and France 
First presented 1 608 1610 

Principal characters 

Antonio a foolish gentleman 

Mercury his former traveling companion 

Ricardo, a young gentleman Viola s sweetheart 

Valerio a country gentleman 

Maria Antonio's wife 

Viola a young lady in distress 

Cutique 

This play is a rather trivial compound youth who has lost hxs sweetheart through 

of Jacobean comic commonplaces, it is his own weakness, but Vioh iorgives him 

perhaps one of the least happy of the m the end not so much because she loves 

Beaumont and Fletcher collaborations him as to extricate herself from an im 

The main plot and the subplot explore possible situation The minor characters 
different aspects of love, but they are so ire drawn directly out of the Elizabethan 
tenuously related that neither reinforces comic tradition, and nothing more is done 

the other, and a virtual act of violence is w ith them than the tradition demanded 

required to bring them together at the Nevertheless, the play seems to have been 

end Not only is the plotting slovenly, successful in its own time, perhaps be 

but also the characters are so imperfectly cause sblled actors were able to carry off 
drawn as to be almost completely unbe the comic situations with farcical effect 
hevable Antonio, the coxcomb, is so 
poorly developed that his cuckolding Tke Story 

seems more of a shabby tnck played upon Although carefully guarded by her 
him than a just punishment for his fool- father, Viola, a beautiful maid of sixteen, 
ishness, and Mercury appears more the met and fell m love with handsome young 
betrayer of a genuine, though ridiculous, Ricardo Deciding to elope, they agreed to 
fnendship than one who takes legitimate meet on a convenient street corner after 
advantage of a fool In spite of the dram- Viola had provided herself with gold and 
atists' attempt to pass Mana off as a worn jewels from her father's house They had 
an of wit and sophistication, her actions just reached this decision when Mercury 
are little more than sordid The young and Antonio, two travelers home from an 
lovers of the subplot fare little better extended journey, appeared on the scene 
Ricardo is fairly successful as the contnte Mercury, thoroughly sick of Antonio, 
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tried to take his leave as graciously as he tahty as the truest fnend in history 
could so that he could proceed to his own Dumbfounded, Mercury got rid of his 
home Antonio, however, held him with host only on the condition that he would 
protests two travelers who had endured seduce Maria with Antonio s approval 
so much together could not part so casu Shocked, fnghtened, and too ashamed 
ally— Mercury must visit for a few days to return home, Viola by this time had 

Overwhelmed by Antonio^s extravagant fled to the outskirts of the city There she 

courtesy, Mercury reluctantly accompa- fell in with a rude tinker and his trull, 

nied him At Antonio^s house they found who robbed her and left her tied to a tree 

Mana, his handsome wife, entertaining She was discovered by Valerio, a country 
at a dance a group of fashionable young gentleman, who released her and agreed 
people whom Ricardo and Viola had just to help her by giving her a position as a 
joined Before she was made known to maid As they rode off together, he be 
him. Mercury was captivated by Manaus gan to alter the terms of his proposal, 
beauty, when he spoke with her he was she was not to be a maid after all, but his 

further inflamed by her grace and wit mistress When Viola mdignantly de 

As the guests left and he prepared to go dined, Valerio left her and rode on 
to his rooms. Mercury tried to still an ir- It was now morning In the city Ri 
resistible desire to cuckold his ridiculous cardo, awaking, remembered the events 
fnend of the night before and was overwhelmed 

It now lacked only an hour until Ri with remorse for his actions With the 
cardo^s meeting with Viola To pass the encouragement of Violas father, he en 
time, the young gallant went with a listed his friends to help him find her 
party of his friends to a nearby tavern, again 

where one toast led to another so quickly Antonio, meanwhile, had attempted to 
that Ricardo became thoroughly mtoxi further Mercury^s suit by wntmg a let 
cated About the time Viola fearfully left ter reviling himself, signing Mercury's 
her father s house, throwing the key back name, and delivering it to Mana in the 
through the window as a final gesture of disgmse of an Irish footman Maria, pen 

farewell, Ricardo began to talk of seeking etrating the disguise, decided to answer 

out wenches and perhaps beating up the trick vnth tnck She had Antonio beaten 

watch as a culmination to the evening's and locked up, then she visited Mercury 

sport Leaving the tavern, Ricardo and To him she reported that Antonio was. 

his party reeled along the street, when missing and doubtless murdered, and, 

they passed Viola, her lover in his blind pretending great gnef, she requested that 

drunkenness thought her to be a strumpet he take her to some place of retirement 

and attempted to throw her down m the Mercury suggested his mother's house in 

gutter Viola barely escaped as the watch the country and the two departed, Mana 

came to take the revelers m tow still vowing secretly that she would be 

Meanwhile, Mercury realized that the revenged on her husband for his foolish 

only way for him to overcome his desire ness Learning that they had left the city, 

for Mana was to separate himself from Antonio revealed himself to the servants 

her When he tried to leave secretly, An who had kept him pnsoner and declared 

tonio discovered him and would not hear that he would leave the two uninterrupt 

of his going Pressed to desperation, Mer ed for a time so that Mercury could win 

cury revealed the truth, thinking that his suit 

reason would cause Antonio to encourage Having been abandoned by Valeno, 
him to leave But to Antonio a wife was Viola had fallen in with two sympathetic 
nothmg in companson with a fnend, if milkmaids employed by Mercury's mother 
Mercury wanted his wife, Antonio would they took her to their mistress to seek 
woo her for him and thus gam immor- work as a domestic servant That honest 
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but acerbic woman took Viola into the 
household, but her position grew more 
and more uncertain as she revealed her 
ineptitude for domestic tasks Attention 
was diverted from her, however, by the 
toival of Mercury and Mana While 
Mercury told his mother of his travels, 
Maria retired to her chamber There An- 
tomo soon appeared, this time transpar 
ently disguised as a post rider Had he 
commanded his wife to return home, she 
would have done so, instead, he presented 
her with another ndiculously awkward 
letter in which he again advised her to 
favor Mercury Mana, feeling that if he 
insisted on being such an utter ass she had 
little choice but to do as he wished, sent 
him to bnng Mercury to her 

Ricardo^s search had by this time led 
him to Valerio, who, after heanng the 
unhappy lover^s story, allowed himself to 
be persuaded to help look for Viola As 
the two rode through the countryside 


near the place where Valeno had left the 
maiden, they came upon her as she was 
going out to milk When Ricardo abjectly 
threw himself upon his knees, confessed 
his faults and begged forgiveness, Viola, 
who still loved him, yielded to his pleas 
Meanwhile, Antonio^s cousin, believing 
his kmsman murdered and Mana and 
Mercury probably guilty because of what 
seemed tneir precipitate flight from the 
city, amved at the house of Mercury's 
mother vwth a warrant and a justice of 
the peace As Mercury and Maria were 
about to be arrested, Antonio revealed 
himself, rather to the discomfiture of the 
justice, who had eagerly anticipated a 
hanging Maria and Mercury, whose ar- 
dor for each other had cooled after their 
night together, pretended great joy at see 
mg Antonio alive All celebrated at a 
banquet which Ricardo and Viola also at- 
tended 


THE CRISIS 


Type of work Political essays 
Author Thomas Paine (1737 1809) 
First fuhhshed 1776 1783 


In the series of sixteen essays now 
knovwi as The Cnsts, Thomas Paine, 
called by Benjamin Franklin *^an ingen 
lous worthy young man," emerged as the 
ablest propagandist of the cause of liberty 
dunng the American Revolution The 
first Cnsts essay appeared during the dark- 
est days of December, 1776, after Wash- 
ington's forces had retreated from Fort 
Lee dovm through New Jersey and mto 
Pennsylvania Not only the army but the 
Continental Congress had been forced to 
flee before the advancing forces of Gen- 
eral Howe Many people believed that 
conditions had become so bad that Wash- 
ington's army could be liquidated and the 
revolt suppressed before the end of 1776 
Paine, who had attached himself to the 
Continental Army as a avihan aide, was 
free to mix among the ofiBcer^ and en 
listed men dunng the retreat, and he 


was well aware of the dire situation in 
which the new nation found itself In 
the midst of those troubled times the 
mihtary situation received another blow 
by the plottmg of the Conway Cabal, 
which threatened to remove Washington 
from the post of commander in chief and 
place the army under the direction of 
General Gates It was under these con 
ditions that Thomas Paine, America's 
first great propagandist, entered the strug 
gle as a wnter to defend the honor of 
Washington and to advance the cause of 
the Revolution among the people The 
first and best known of the sixteen pam 
phlets appeared on December 19, 1776, 
It was signed **Common Sense " 

The charactenstics and style of Paine's 
writings may well be compared to those 
of Rousseau and Marx, for like them, he 
could electrify his audience with the 
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written word Also, he possessed the gift 
of using key words and phrases which 
had a magnetic eEect upon those who 
read him Nor have the words of Thomas 
Paine been forgotten When the United 
States faced the great cnsis of World War 
II, Franklin D Roosevelt constantly 
turned to the words of Paine to express 
his thoughts The two opening sentences 
of The Crisis offer excellent examples of 
Paine^s ability to use key phrases and 
catch words 

These are times that try men*s souls 
The summer soldier and the sunshine 
patnot will in this cnsis, shnnk from 
the service of his country but he that 
stands it NOW, deserves the love and 
thanks of men and women 

Paine in an effort to bolster the sagging 
morale of the Americans made light of 
British successes, declanng that Howe 
was ravaging the countryside as a bngand 
and not as a successful invader making 
a lasting conquest The withdrawal of 
Washington was considered by Paine to 
be a strategic retreat and the promise of 
victory, not disaster, was imminent He 
was positive that final victory could be 
achieved, but he declared that a greater 
effort was needed, that ^'those who expect 
to reap the blessings of freedom, must, 
like men, undergo the fatigues of sup 
porting It" In his opinion, a regular 
army was essential since the militia was 
unequal to the task at hand He added 
to the hatred for the Tories by describing 
them in the most uncomplimentary man 
ner in an effort to effect an irreconcilable 
breach between this group and the pa 
tnots He defined Tones as being cow 
ards with ^ servile, slavish, self interested 
fear ' and added that 

the Tones have endeavored to insure 
their property with the enemy by for 
feiting their reputation with us from 
which may be justly inferred, that their 
govermng passion is avance 

Some students of the Amencan Revo 
lutLon are of the opimon that catch phrases 
such as ^‘summer soldier" and "‘sun 


shine patnot" were important in igniting 
the spark which enabled Washington to 
cross the Delaware River and fall upon 
the Bntish forces in a limited offensive 
at Trenton and Princeton before going 
into winter quarters 

As conditions began to improve, Paine 
pointed out the hopeless position of the 
Bntish by stating that General Howe’s 

condition and ours are very different 
He has everybody to fight we have 
only his one army to cope with and 
which wastes away at every engage 
ment we can not only reinforce but 
can redouble our numbers, he is cut 
off from all suppliers and must sooner 
or later inevitably fall into our hands 

Continuing his argument, Paine ivrote 
that “if Britain cannot conquer us, it 
proves that she is neither able to govern 
nor protect us " Any victones for 
the Bntish were interpreted as defeats 
because “it is distressing to see an enemy 
advancing into a country but it is the 
only place in which we can beat them, 
and in which we have always beaten 
them, whenever they have made the at 
tempt" The losses of Philadelphia and 
Charleston were considered unimportant, 
those cities could be liberated in a matter 
of hours should the inhabitants deade to 
rise up against the enemy 

With the Bntish armies growing 
weaker, in his opinion, Paine constantly 
urged the people to make sacrifices and 
to become active in their support of the 
movement for liberty “The nearer any 
disease approaches a cnsis, the nearer it 
is to a cure Danger and dehverance make 
their advances together, and it is only the 
last push, in which one or the other takes 
the lead" The essays, since they were 
intended for propaganda purposes, by 
necessity had to be wntten in a simple, 
clear, and forceful style which could be 
completely understood by all who read 
them or heard them read They were read 
to the pitifully small army, they were 
posted on trees and in taverns m the hope 
that they would mspire aU who read them 
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to a more strenuous effort for the cause 
of hberty An example of the simple and 
direct approach utilized by Paine is 
shown in the following passage 

Our support and success depend on 
such a variety of men and arcum 
stances, that every one who does but 
vwsh well is of some use there are men 
who have a strange aversion to arms, 
yet have hearts to risk every shilling in 
the cause or in support of those who 
have better talents for defending it 
Nature in the arrangement of man 
kind has fitted some lor eveiy service 
in life were all soldiers all would 
starve and go naked and were none sol 
diets all would be slaves As dtsaffec 
tton to independence is the badge of a 
Tory so affection to it is the mark of a 
Whig and the different services of the 
Whigs, down from those who nobly 
contnbute every thing to those who 
have nothing to render but their wishes, 
tend all to the same centre though with 
different degrees of merit and ahihty 
The larger we make the circle the more 
we shafl harmonize and the stronger 
we shall he All we want to shut out 
IS disaffection, and that excluded we 
must accept from each other such duties 
as we are best fitted to bestow A nar 
row system of politics, like a narrow 
system of religion is calculated only to 
sour the temper, and be at vanance 
with mankind All we want to know 
m Amenca is simply this, who is for 
independence, and who is not? Those 
who are for it will support it, and the 
remainder will undoubtedly see the 

CRITIQUE OF 

Type of work Philosophical treatise 
Author Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 

First fuhhshed 1781 


reasonableness of paying the charges 
while those who oppose or seek to be 
tray it must expect the more ngid fate 
of the jail and me gibbet 

The true value of the essays to the 
reader of the present generation is to 
clear up the misconception of earlier his 
tonans who were of the belief that the 
Revolution had the almost universal sup 
port of the population Also, the essays 
serve as a chief chronicle of events as 
they were occurring It must be remem 
bered, however, that Paine wrote favor 
ably toward the American cause and that 
the true picture may not have been pre 
sented in every case 

Paine saw much of the actual fiighting 
and perhaps understood the war more 
clearly than anyone else who wrote as the 
events occurred He was a master at 
summing up the situation and then in 
terpreting it as he would have liked it to 
have been As an interpreter of changing 
events, he must be ranked among the out 
standing interpreters of any period of 
history 

Durmg the years of the Revolution, 
Thomas Paine was a widely read and 
highly influential propagandist It was 
after the French Revolution, m which 
he participated, that he came to be con- 
sidered a radical and a dangerous revolu- 
tionary For a more complete understand 
ing of the American Revolution one 
should read The Cnsts pamphlets in their 
entirety 

PURE REASON 


Kant’s CnUque of Pure Reason is a nence, Kant’s question meant, in effect, 

masterpiece in metaphysics designed to "How can there he statements such that 

answer the question, "How are synthetic the idea of the subject does not involve 

a 'pTtoTt judgments possible? ’ Since a the idea of the predicate and which, nev 

synthetic judgment is one whose predi ertheless, must be true and can be known 
cate IS not contained in the subject, and to be true without recourse to expen- 

an a fnon judgment is one whose truth ence?” 

can he known mdependendy of expe To make the question clearer, Kant 
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offered examples of analytic and synthetic 
judgments The statement that ''All hod 
les are extended"' is offered as an analytic 
judgment, since it would be impossible 
to think of a body— that is of a physical 
object— that was not spread out in space, 
and the statement 'All bodies are heavy"^ 
IS offered as a synthetic judgment, since 
Kant believed that it is possible to con 
ceive of something as a body without sup 
posing that it has weight 

Perhaps even clearer examples are pos 
sible The judgment that "All red apples 
are apples"" is surely analytic, since it 
would be impossible to conceive of some 
thing as being red and as being an apple 
without supposing it to be an apple, the 
predicate is, in this sense, included in the 
subject But the judgment 'All apples are 
red"" IS surely s\nthetic, since it is pos 
sible to think of something as being an 
apple without supposing it to be red, in 
fact some apples are green Synthetic 
judgments can be false, but analytic judg 
ments are never false 

A ffton knowledge is knowledge "ab 
solutely independent of all expenence,"" 
and a yostenon knowledge is empincal 
knowledge, that is, knowledge possible 
only through expenence We can know a 
fnon that all red apples are apples (and 
that they are red) but to know that a 
particular apple has a worm in it is some 
thing that must be known a fostenon 
The question of how synthetic a 'pnon 
judgments are possible is, then, a ques 
tion concerning judgments that must be 
true— since they are a pnon and can be 
known to be true without reference to 
expenence— even though, as synthetic 
their predicates are not conceived in 
thinking of their subjects 

As an example of a synthetic a pnon 
judgment Kant offers, "Everything which 
happens has its cause"" He argues that 
he can think of something as happening 
without considering whether it has a 
cause the judgment is, therefore, not 
analytic Yet he supposes that it is nec 
essanly the case that everythmg that hap 
pens has a cause, even though his ex 


penence is not sufficient to support his 
claim The judgment must be a pnon 
How are such synthetic a pnon judg 
ments possible? 

One difficulty anses at this point 
Cntics of Kant have argued that Kant"s 
examples are not satisfactory The judg 
ment that everything that happens has a 
cause IS regarded as being either an 
analytic^ not synthetic, a pnon judgment 
(every event being a cause relative to an 
immediately subsequent event, and an 
effect relative to an immediately prece- 
dent event), or as being a synthetic a 
postenon, not a pnon, judgment (leaving 
open the possibility that some events 
may be uncaused) A great many cntics 
have maintained that Kant"s examples 
are bound to be unsatisfactory for the ob 
vious reason that no sjmthetic a pnon 
judgments are possible (The argument 
IS that unless the predicate is involved in 
the subject the truth of the judgment is 
a matter of fact, to be determined only 
by reference to experience) 

Kant"s answer to the problem concern 
mg the possibility of synthetic a pnon 
judgments was that pure reason— that is, 
the faculty of arriving at a pnon knowl- 
edge— is possible because the human way 
of knowing determines, to a considerable 
extent, the character of what is known 
Whenever human beings perceive phys 
ical objects, they perceive them in time 
and space time and space are what Kant 
calls "modes of intuition,"" that is wavs 
of apprehending the objects of sensation 
Since human beings must perceive ob- 
jects in time and space, the judgment 
that an object is in time must be a pnon 
but, provided the element of time is no 
part of the conception of the object the 
judgment is also synthetic It is some 
what as if we were considering a world 
in which all human beings are compelled 
to wear green glasses The judgment that 
everything seen is somewhat green would 
be a pnon (since nothing could be seen 
except by means of the green glasses), 
but It would also be synthetic (since be- 
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mg green is no part of the conception of 
object) 

In Kant*s terminology, a transcendental 
philosophy IS one concerned not so much 
with objects as with the mode of a fnon 
knowledge, and a cntique of pure rea 
son IS the science of the sources and 
limits of that which contains the pnn 
ciples by which we know a fnon Space 
and time are the forms of pure intuition, 
that IS, modes of sensing objects The 
science of all pnnciples of a fnon sensi 
bility, that is, of those principles that 
make a fnort intuitions (sensations) pos 
sible, Kant calls the transcendental aes 
thettc 

But human beings do more than 
merely sense or perceive objects, they 
also think about them The study of how 
a fnon concepts, as distinguished from 
intmtions, are possible is called trans 
cendental logic Transcendental logic is 
divided into transcendental analytic, deal 
mg with the pnnciples of the under 
standing without which no object can 
be thought, and transcendental dialectic, 
showing the error of applying the pnn- 
ciples of pure thought to objects con- 
sidered m themselves 

Using Anstotle^s term, Kant calls the 
pure concepts of the understanding cate 
gones The categones are of quantity 
(unity, plurality, totality), of quality 
(reality, negation, limitation), of relation 
(substance and accident, cause and ef 
feet, reciprocity between agent and pa 
tient), and of modality (possibility im 
possibility, existence nonexistence, neces 
sity contingency According to Kant, 
everything which is thought is considered 
according to these categories It is not a 
truth about things in themselves that 
they are one or many, positive or nega 
tive, but that all things fall into these 
categones because the understanding is 
so constituted that it can think in no 
other way 

Kant maintained that there are three 
subjective sources of the knowledge of 
objects sense, imagination, and apper 
ception By its categones the imnd im 


poses a unity on the manifold of mtui 
tion, what would be a mere sequence of 
appearances, were the mind not involved, 
makes sense as the appearance of objects 
The pnnciples of pure understanding 
fall into four classes axioms of intuition, 
anticipations of perception, analogies of 
experience, and postulates of empirical 
thought in general 

The principle of the axioms of intui 
tion is that *‘A11 intuitions are extensive 
magnitudes,*^ proved by reference to the 
claim that all intuitions are conditioned 
by the spatial and temporal mode of in 
tuition 

The pnnciple by which all perception 
is anticipated is that ^the real that is an 
object of sensation has intensive magm 
tude, that is, a degree ** It would not be 
possible for an object to influence the 
senses to no degree, hence various ob 
jects have different degrees of influence 
on the senses 

The principle of the analogies of ex 
perience is that ^Experience is possible 
only through the representation of a nec 
essary connection of perceptions*^ Our 
experience would be meaningless to us 
were it not ordered by the supposition 
that perceptions are of causally related 
substances which are mutually interact 
mg 

Kant*s postulates of empirical thought 
in general relate the fossihility of things 
to their satisfying the formal conditions 
of intuition and of concepts, the actuality 
of things to their satisfying the material 
conditions of sensation, and the necessity 
of things to their being determined *hn 
accordance with universal conditions of 
expenence** in their connection with the 
actual 

A distinction which is central m Kant*s 
philosophy is the distinction between the 
fhenomenal and the noumenal The 
phenomenal world is the world of ap- 
pearances, the manifold of sensation as 
formed spatially and temporally and un 
derstood by use of the categones The 
noumenal world is the world beyond ap 
pearance, the unknown and unknowable, 
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the world of "'things m themselves ” 

In the attempt to unify experience, the 
reason constructs certain ideas— of a soul, 
of the world, of God But these ideas are 
transcendental in that they are illegiti 
mately derived from a consideration of 
the conditions of reason, and to rely on 
them leads to difficulties which Kant's 
"Transcendental Dialectic' was designed 
to expose The ""Paralogisms of Pure 
Reason" are fallacious syllogisms for 
which the reason has transcendental 
grounds, that is, the reason makes sense 
out of Its operations by supposing what, 
on logical grounds, cannot be aimtted 


The ""Antinomies of Pure Reason^ are 
pairs of contradictory propositions, all 
capable of proof provided the arguments 
involve illegitimate applications of the 
forms and concepts of expenence to mat 
ters beyond experience 

Kant concludes the Critique of Pure 
Reason with the suggestion that the ideas 
of God, freedom, and immortality anse 
in the attempt to make moral obligation 
intelligible This point was developed at 
greater length in his Metaphysics of 
Morals (1785) and his Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason (1788) 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY 

Type of work Novel 

Author Edith Wharton (1862 1937) 

Type of plot Soaal cntiasm 
Tune of plot Late nineteenth century 
Locale New York, Pans 
First puhhshed 1913 

Principal characters 

Undine Spragg a predatory woman 
Elmer Moffatt, her first husband 
Ralph Marvell Undine s second husband 
Paul son of Undine and Ralph Marvell 
Raymond de Chelles, her third husband 
Peter Van Degen, her lover 
Abner E Spragg, her father 


Critique 

This novel traces the development and 
refinement of a woman’s ambition Un 
dine Spragg is a heartless creature whose 
striking beauty has led her to believe 
that the sole aim of society is to provide 
diversion and security for its women 
However deeply Edith Wharton may in 
cnminate the heroine, there is an even 
greater incnmmation of the society that 
produced her, for Undme is the purest 
exponent of a world motivated by the 
desire for power and status The well- 
constructed story is carried along by a 
direct, unomamented prose style 


The Story 

Undine Spragg, who came from Apex 
City with her parents, had been in New 
York for two years without bemg ac 
cepted in society Her opportunity came 
at last when she was invited to the 
dmner given by Laura Fairford, whose 
brother, Ralph Marvell, took an interest 
m Undine 

Ralph although his family was promi- 
nently established in social circles, had 
httle money Moreover, he was an inde 
pendent thinker who isliked the super 
ficiality of important New York figures 
like Peter Van Degen, the wealthy hus 
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band of Ralph's cousin, Clare Dagonet, 
with whom Ralph had once been in love 

About two months after their meeting 
Undine became engaged to Ralph One 
night they went to see a play Undine 
was shocked to find herself sitting next 
to Elmer MofFatt, a figure in her past 
whom she did not want to recognize m 
public She promised to meet him pn 
vately in Central Park the next day 
When they met, Moffatt, a bluntly 
spoken vulganan, told Undine that she 
must help him in his business deals after 
she married Ralph 

Moffatt also went to see Undine’s 
father and asked him to join in a busi 
ness deal Moffatt threatened to make 
Undine's past public if Mr Spragg re 
fused 

Ralph and Undine were married and 
Ralph was happy until he realized that 
Undine cared less for his company than 
for the social world Mr Spragg, having 
made the business deal with Moffatt, had 
thus been able to give Undine a big wed 
ding Ralph soon began to realize the 
ruthlessness of Undine's desire for money 
Her unhappiness and resentment were 
increased when she learned that she was 
pregnant 

In the next several years Moffatt be 
came a significant financial fiigure in New 
York Ralph, m an attempt to support 
Undine's extravagance, went to work m 
a business to which he was ill suited Un 
dine, meanwhile, kept up a busy schedule 
of social engagements She had also 
accepted some expensive gifts from Peter 
Van Degen, who was romantically inter 
ested in her, before Peter left to spend 
the season in Europe 

One day Undine saw Moffatt, who 
wanted to meet Ralph in order to make 
a disreputable busmess deal The busi 
ness deal succeeded and Undine went 
to Pans to meet Peter Before long she 
had spent all her money She then 
met the Comte RajTmond de Chelles, a 
French anstocrat whom she thought of 
marrying In the face of this competition 
Peter frankly told Undine of his desire 


for her and said that if she would stay 
with him he could give her everything 
she wanted At this point Undine re 
ceived a telegram announcing that Ralph 
was cntically ill with pneumonia and 
asking her to return to New York imme 
diately Undine decided to stay in Pans 

Ralph recovered and, after four years 
of mamage to Undine returned to the 
Dagonet household with his son Paul 
He began to work hard at the office for 
Paul's sake and on a novel which he had 
begun 

Undine after an uncontested divorce 
from Ralph, lived with Peter Van Degen 
for two months Peter, however, was 
disillusioned when he learned that Un 
dine had not gone to see Ralph when he 
was cntically ill, he left her without get 
ting the promised divorce from his wife 
Ckre 

Ralph, meanwhile, was concerned only 
with his son and his book Then he 
learned that Undine was engaged to 
Comte Rajmiond de Chelles and badly 
needed money to have her mamage to 
Ralph annulled by the Church Undine 
agreed to waive her nghts to the boy if 
Ralph would send her one hundred thou 
sand dollars to pay for her annulment 
Ralph borrowed half of the needed sum 
and went to Moffatt to make another 
business deal As Undine's deadline ap 
proached, with the deal not yet con 
eluded, Ralph went to see Moffatt, who 
told him that the matter was going more 
slowly than expected and that it would 
take a year to go through Moffatt told 
Ralph that he himself was once mamed 
to Undine, back in Apex City, but that 
Undine's parents had forced the young 
couple to get a divorce After hearing 
this story Ralph went home and com 
mitted suicide 

Undine, now in possession of her son, 
mamed Raymond de Chelles She was 
very happy in Pans, even though Ray 
mond was strict about her social life 
After three months they moved to the 
family estate at Saint Desert to live 
quietly and modestly When Raymond 
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began to ignore her, Undine became 
bored and angry at her husband's family 
for not making allowances for her cus 
tomary extravagance 

One day she invited a dealer from 
Pans to appraise some of the priceless 
Clielles tapestries When the dealer ar 
rived, the prospective Amencan buyer 
with him turned out to be Moffatt, now 
one of the nchest men m New York 
Over the next several weeks Undine saw 
a great deal of her former husband 
When the time came for Moffatt to re 
turn to New York, Undine invited him 
to have an affair with her Moffatt told 
her that he wanted marriage or nothing 
Undine went to Reno, where she di 
vorced Raymond and mamed MofFatt 


on the same day MofiFatt gave Undine 
everything she wanted, but she realized 
that in many personal ways he compared 
unfavorably with her other husbands 
The Moffatts settled in a mansion in 
Pans to satisfy Undine s social ambitions 
and her husband's taste for worldly dis 
play When Undme learned that an old 
society acquaintance, Jim Driscoll, had 
been appointed ambassador to England, 
she decided that she would like to be the 
wife of an ambassador MofiFatt told her 
bluntly that that was the one thing she 
could never have because she was a 
divorced woman Still dissatisfied, Un- 
dme was certain that the one thing she 
was really meant for was to be an am- 
bassador's wife 


THE CYCLOPS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Eunpides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Type of plot Satyr play 
Time of plot Remote antiqmty 
Locale Mt Aetna m Sialy 
Ftrst presented Fifth century B C 

Pnnctpal characters 

Odysseus, ICmg of Ithaca 
The Cyclops 

SiLENUs, aged captive of the Cyclops 
Chorus of Satyrs 
C oMPAisaoNs of Odysseus 


Crttique 

By purely aesthetic standards, the Cy 
clops cannot be considered a valuable or 
important play, but it otherwise has a 
twofold interest as the only complete 
satyr play preserved from ancient Greece 
and as a dramatization of an episode 
from Homer's Odyssey Eunpides has 
kept the mam line of Homer's tale, but 
for the sake of enhanced humor has added 
the character of old Silenus and, of course, 
the Chorus of Satyrs Furthermore, the 
exigencies of stage presentation have 
made it necessary for him to change 
Homer's ingenious escape device to a 
mere slipping through the rocks past the 
blind Cydops The light tone of the play 
must have been a welcome rehef to the 


Greek audience, for it followed three 
somber tragedies presented in succession 

The Story 

As he raked the ground before the cave 
of his master, the Cyclops, old Silenus 
lamented the day he was shipwrecked on 
the rock of Aetna and taken into captiv- 
ity by the monstrous, one eyed offspnng 
or Poseidon, god of the sea About Sile 
nus gamboled his children, the Chorus of 
Satyrs, who prayed with their father to 
Bacchus for deliverance Suddenly Sile 
nus spied a ship and the approach of a 
group of sailors obviously seeking sup- 
phes Odysseus and his companions ap- 
proached, introduced themselves as the 



conquerors of Troy, driven from their 
homeward journey by tempestuous winds 
and desperately in need of food and 
water Silenus warned them of the can 
mbalistic Cyclops* impending return, 
urged them to make haste and then be 
gan to bargain with them over the sup 
hes Spying a skin of wine, the preaous 
quid of Bacchus which he had not 
tasted for years, Silenus begged for a 
dnnk After one sip he felt lus feet urg 
mg him to dance He offered them all 
the lambs and cheese they needed m ex 
change for one shn of wine 

As the exchange was taking place, the 
giant Cyclops suddenly returned, raven 
ously hungry The wretched Silenus 
made himself appear to have been ter 
nbly beaten and accused Odysseus and 
his men of plundering the Cyclops* 
property Odysseus denied the false 
charge, but although he was supported by 
the leader of die Chorus of Satyrs, the 
Cyclops seized two of the sailors, took 
them into his cave, and made a meal of 
them Horrified Odysseus was then urged 
by the satyrs to employ his famed clever 
ness, so effective at Troy, in finding some 
means of escape 

After some discussion, Odysseus hit 
upon a subde plan first they would 
make the Cyclops drunk with vune, then, 
while he lay in a stupor, they would cut 
down an olive tree, sharpen it, set it 
afire, and plunge it into the Cyclops* 
eye After that escape would be easy 

When the Cyclops emerged from his 
cave, Odysseus offered him &e wine, and 
the giant and Silenus proceeded to get 


hilanously drunk So pleased was the 
monster with the effects of the Bacchic 
fluid that Silenus without much trouble 
persuaded him not to share it with his 
fellow giants but to drink it all up by 
himself The grateful Cyclops asked 
Odysseus his name (to which the clever 
wamor replied ''No man**) and promised 
that he would be the last to be eaten 
Soon the Cyclops found the earth and sky 
whirling together and his lusts mounting 
He seized the unhappy Silenus and 
dragged him into the cave to have his 
pleasure with him 

As the Cyclops lay in a stupor, Odys 
seus urged the satyrs to help him fulfill 
the plan they had agreed upon, but the 
cowardly satyrs refused and Odysseus 
was forced to take his own men for the 
task Soon the agonized Cyclops, shouting 
that "no man** had blinded him, came 
bellowing out of the cave The chorus 
mocked and jeered him for this ridiculous 
charge and gave him false directions fot 
capturing the escaping Greeks The ber 
serk giant thrashed about and cracked his 
skull against the rocks When the escap- 
ing Odysseus taunted him with his true 
name, the Cyclops groaned that an oracle 
had predicted that Odysseus would blind 
him on his way home from Troy, but he 
told also that the clever one would pay 
for his deed by tossing about on Posei- 
don*s seas for many years The satyrs has 
tened to join the escape so that they 
could once more become the proper serv- 
ants of Bacchus m a land where grapes 
grew 


DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES 

Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Pierre Choderlos de Laclos (1741 1803) 
of ^lot Psychological realism 
itme of jflot Mid eighteenth century 
Locale Pans and environs 
IFtrst ^hltshei 1782 

Pnwapal characters 

Cegile de Volanges, a young girl of good family 

Madame de Volanges, her mother 

TmS CdMtE DE GERCoitRT, betrothed to C6cile 
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The Chevalier Danceny, Cecile s admirer 

The Marquise de Merteuil a fashionable matron, Gercourt s former 
mistress 

The Vicomte de Valmont a libertine 
Madame de Tourvel the wife of a judge 
Sophie Carnay Cecile^s confidante 
Madame de Rosemonde, Valmont s aunt 


CrtUque 

Dangerous Acquaintances (Les Ltai 
sons Dangei euses') is the only novel of a 
French artillery officer turned wnter It is 
a slowpaced but fascinating story m 
which Laclos proved himself a master of 
the epistolary form populanzed by Samuel 
Richardson and other novelists of the 
eighteenth century The letters are so 
skillfully interplayed and the charactenza 
tions so scrupulously presented that the 
reader willingly accepts the letters as real 
and the characters as people rather than as 
tools for telling a story The illusion is fur 
thered by Laclos' use of frequent foot 
notes explaining details in me letters 
On Its publication the novel achieved a 
succh de scandale which has caused the 
book to be stigmatized as a pornographic 
work In actuality, the wnter employed 
a theme of sexual mtngue in order to 
dissect the decadent society of his age 
and to lay bare its underlying tensions 
and antagonisms, so that it stands in 
sharp contrast to contemporary erotic 
romances which threw an atmosphere of 
glamor about a subject Laclos revealed 
m all Its starkness Interestmgly, exam 
pies of the Freudian concepts of sex ap 
pear throughout the novel 

The Story 

When C^cile de Volanges was fifteen 
years old, her mother removed her from 
a convent in preparation for the girl's 
mamage to the Comte de Gercourt, a 
match already arranged by Madame de 
Volanges but without her daughter's 
knowledge Shortly after her departure 
from the convent C^cile began an ex 
change of letters with Sophie Camay, 
her close friend Except for tops to shops 
for the purchase of an elaborate ward- 
robe, C^le had few contacts vnth her 


fashionable mother The little she knew 
about the plans for her future she learned 
from her maid 

Knowing of the match, the Marquise 
de Merteuil, an unscrapulous woman, 
saw in the proposed mamage an oppor 
tunity to be revenged on Gercourt, who 
some time before had deserted her for a 
woman of greater virtue In her wounded 
vanity she schemed to have the Vicomte 
de Valmont, a libertine as unscrupulous 
as she, effect a liaison between C4cile and 
the Chevalier Danceny Such an affair, 
circulated by court gossip after C4ale and 
Gercourt were married, would make the 
husband a laughing stock of the fashion 
able world To complete her plan for re 
venge, the marquise also wan ed Valmont 
to seduce Madame de Tourvel, the wife 
of a judge Madame de Tourvel was the 
woman for whom Gercourt had aban 
doned the Marquise de Merteuil As a 
reward for carrying out these malicious 
designs she promised to reinstate Val- 
mont as her own lover 

Valmont was able to arrange a meeting 
between C^cile and Danceny Although 
she was attracted to the young man, Ce 
die hesitated at first to reply to his letters 
Her final consent to wnte to him, even to 
speak of love, was concealed from Ma 
dame de Volanges 

Valmont, meanwhile, had turned his 
attention to Madame de Tourvel A 
woman of virtue, she toed to reject the 
vicomte's suit because she was aware of 
his smister reputation In spite of her 
decision she nevertheless found herself 
attracted to him, and m time she agreed 
to wnte to him but not to see him She 
stipulated also that Valmont was not to 
mention the subject of love or to suggest 
mtimacy Eventually Valmont and Ma- 
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dame de Tourvel became jfnends Aware the true situation, also wrote the mar 
of her indiscretion even in friendship, quise and said that she had considered 
she finally told Valmont that he must go breaking off the match with Gercourt 
away, and he accepted her decision her daughter's happiness, she declared, 

In the meantime, although she wrote was perhaps worth more than an advan 
him letters in which she passionately de tageous marriage In reply, the marquise 
dared her love, C^cile was steadfast in earnestly cautioned Madame de Volanges 
her refusal to see Danceny With love on a mother^s duty to guide a daughter 
C^cile had groivn more mature She still and to provide for her future 
wrote to Sophie Camay, but not as frank Madame de Tourvel, also a guest of 
ly as before Instead, she turned to the Valmont’s aunt, gave that gallant the 

Marquise de Merteuil whom she saw as opportunity to seduce her Although 

a more experienced woman, for advice In tempted, he took greater pleasure m see 

turn the marquise, impatient with the mg her virtue humbled After his refusal 

slow progress of the affair between C4cile and Madame de TourveFs own moral 

and Danceny, informed Madame de Vo scruples had forced her to flee in shame, 

langes of the matter, with the result that she wrote Madame de Rosemonde a 

the mother, in an angry interview with letter in which she apologized for her 

her daughter, demanded that C^cile for- abrupt departure and explained fully her 

feit Danceny^s letters The marquise^ her emotional straits Madame de Rose 

plan produced the effect she had antici- monde's reply was filled with noble senti 

pated, C^cile and Danceny declared ments and encouragement for her friend 
themselves more in love than ever Valmont was surprised to find himself 

Hopmg to end her daughter's attach deflated by Madame de Tourvel's depar 

ment to Danceny, Madame de Volanges ture His ego suffered another blow when 

took C6cile to the country to visit Ma C6cile locked him out of her room 

dame de Rosemonde, Valmont's ailing The marquise, more impatient than 
aunt Valmont soon followed, on the ever with Valmont's slow progress, de 
Marquise de MerteuiFs instructions, to cided to work her revenge through Dan 
keep alive the affair between Cecile and ceny Her first step was to captivate the 

the young chevalier and to arrange for young chevalier An easy prey? he never 

Dancen/s secret arrival Then Valmont, iheless contmued to write impassioned 
bored with rustic life, decided to take letters to Cecile 

Cecile for himself Under the pretext of Valmont then decided to possess Ma- 
makmg it safer for him to deliver Dan dame de Tourvel Her initial hesitation, 
cen/s letters, he persuaded her to give surrender, and complete abandon he de 
him the key to her room At the first op scribed in a tnumphant letter to the Mar 
portunity that arose Valmont seduced her quise de Merteuil His account closed 
At first the girl was angered and shocked with the announcement that he was com 
by his passion, hut before long she was mg at once to claim the reward she had 

surrendenng herself to him willingly At promised him But the marquise man 

the same time Valmont was still con aged to put off his importunate claim by 
tmumg his attentions to Madame de reproving him about his handling of his 
Tourvel Decidmg that persistence ac affair with Madame de Tourvel The dif 
comphshed nothing, he began to ignore ference between this and his other affairs, 
her Madame de Tourvel then wrote of she said, was that he had become emo 
fenng her fnendship UonaUy involved, his previous conquests 

C6cile, deep in her affair with Val had been smoothly and successfully ac 
mont, wrote asking the Marquise de complished because be had regarded 
Merteuil's advice on how to treat Dan- them only as arrangements of conven 
cmy Madame de Volanges, not knowing lence, not relauonships of feeling The 
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irony o£ her attitude was that she was 
still in love with Valmont and had not 
counted on losing him, even for a short 
time She had lost control of the strings 
by which she had dangled Valmont to 
satisfy her desire for vengeance 

Valmont, meanwhile, was trying to 
free himself of emotional involvements 
with Cecile and Danceny C^cile had 
miscamed his child, Danceny's devotion 
no longer amused him Although he 
made every effort to win the favor of 
the marquise, she held herself aloof, and 
after a quarrel she capriciously turned 
from him to Danceny and made that 
young man a slave to her charms and 
will 

Both Valmont and the marquise were 
eventually defeated in this duel of ego 
tistic and sexual rivalry Danceny, hav 


mg learned of Valmont’s dealings with 
Cicile, challenged the vicomte to a duel 
and mortally wounded him As he was 
dying, Valmont gave the chevalier his en 
tire correspondence with the marquise 
Her malice exposed, she faced social ruin 
After an attack of smallpox which left 
her disfigured for life, she fled to Hoi 
land Madame de Tourvel, already men- 
tally upset because of the treatment she 
had received from Valmont, died of gnef 
at his death C^cile entered a convent 
Danceny gave the mcnmmating letters 
to Madame de Rosemonde and, vowing 
cehbacy, entered the order of the Knights 
of Malta Madame de Rosemonde sealed 
the letters which had brought disaster or 
death to all who had been involved with 
so dangerous an acquaintance as the Mar 
quise de Merteuil 


DANIEL DERONDA 


Type of work Novel 

Author George Ehot (Mary Ann Evans 1819 1880) 

Type of plot Social realism 
Ttfwe of flot Mid nineteenth century 
Locale Rural England, London, the Continent 
Vtrst fuhltshed 1876 

Pnnct'pal characters 
Daisubl Deronda 

Mirah Lapidoth, a girl he saves from drowning 

Sir Hugo Mallinger, DameFs guardian 

Lady Mallinger, his wife 

Gwendolen Harleth, a beautiful young lady 

Mrs Davilow, her mother 

Mrs Gascoigne, Gwendolen s sister 

Mr Gascoigne, her husband 

Rex Gascoigne their son 

Anna Gascoigne, their daughter 

Mallinger GrAndcourt, Gwendolen's husband Sir Hugo's heir 

Lush, hi^follower 

HerrK]^smer amusiaan 

Catherine Arrowpoint his wife, an heiress 

Hans Meyrick, one of Deronda's fnends 

Mrs Meyrick, his mother 

Ezra Cohen a shopkeeper m the East End 

Mordecai, a boarder -with the Cohens Mirah's brother 

Mrs Lydia Glasher, Grandcouit's former mistress 

CnUque 

Darnel Deronda shifts from a novel treatment of antiSemitism in Victorian 
depicting the difiiculties and romances of England The character Daniel Deronda, 
a group of people in English society to a the ward of Sir Hugo Mallinger, pro 
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vides a bridge between the two portions 
of the book With all its heavy evidence 
against the evil of anti Seminsm, the 
novel does not become an essay, for 
throughout the work George Eliot mam 
tains sharp observation of the follies and 
delusions of Victorian life, as well as a 
keen sense of moral discrimination be 
tween her characters Like Middlemarch, 
this novel is distinguished by realistic ap 
praisals of people in all levels of society 
from the august and benevolent Sir Hugo 
Mallinger to Ezra Cohen, the crafty yet 
generous shopkeeper in the East End 
If the novel does not show the consist 
ency of theme or careful construction of 
George Eliot at hei best, it still propa- 
gandizes skillfully for worthy causes and 
creates a vivid, clear, and varied scheme 
of life 


The Story 

Gwendolen Harleth, a stnkingly beau 
tiful young woman, was gambling at Leu 
bronn Plapng with a cold, emotionless 
style, she had been winning consistently 
Her attention was suddenly caught by 
the stare of a dark, handsome gentleman 
whom she did not know and who seemed 
to be reproving her When her luck 
changed, and she lost all her money, she 
returned to her room to find a letter from 
her mother requesting her immediate re 
turn to England Before she left, Gwen 
dolen decided that she would have one 
more fling at the gaming tables She sold 
her turquoise necklace for the money to 
play roulette, but before she could get 
to the tables the necklace was lepur 
chased and returned to her with an anon 
ymous note Certain that the unknown 
man was her benefactor, she felt that she 
could not very well return to the roulette 
table She went back to England as soon 
as she could Her mother had recalled 
her because the family had lost aU their 
money through unwise business specula- 
tions 

Gwendolen a high spmted, willful, ac- 
complished, and intelhgent girl, was Mrs 


Davilow's only child by her first marnage, 
and her favorite By her second marnage 
—Mr Davilow was also dead— she had 
four colorless, spiritless daughters About 
a year before, ^e had moved to Offen 
dene to be near her sister and brother 
in law, the prosperous, socially acceptable 
Gascoignes and to see what she could do 
about arranging a profitable marnage for 
her oldest daughter Gwendolen's beauty 
and manner had impressed all the sur 
rounding gentry, but her first victim was 
her cousin, affable Rex Gascoigne A1 
though he had bl^n willing to give up 
his career at Oxford for Gwendolen, his 
family refused to countenance so unwise 
a move Rex, broken in spint, was sent 
away temporarily but Gwendolen re 
mained unmoved by the whole affair 
Soon afterward the county became ex 
cited over the visit of Mallinger Grand 
court the somewhat aloof, unmarried heir 
to Diplow and several other large proper 
ties owned by Sir Hugo Mallinger All 
the young ladies were eager to get Grand 
court to notice them, but it was Gwen 
dolen, apparently indifferent and coy in 
conversation with the well mannered but 
monosyllabic Grandcourt, who had most 
success For several weeks, Grandcourt 
courted Gwendolen, yet neither forced to 
any cnsis the issue of possible marnage 
Gwendolen's mother, uncle, and aunt 
urged her to try to capture Grandcourt 
Just when it seemed that Grandcourt 
would propose and Gwendolen would ac 
cept, Mrs Lydia Glasher appeared, 
brought to the scene by the scheming of 
Grandcourt's companion. Lush, to tell 
Gwendolen that she was the mother of 
four of GrancrcourFs illegitimate children 
and that she had left her husband to live 
with Grandcourt She begged Gwendolen 
not to accept Grandcourt so that she 
might have the chance to secure him as 
the nghtful father of her children Gwen 
dolen, promising not to stand in Mrs 
dasher's way, had gone immediately to 
join fnends at Leubronn 

Before he came to Leubronn, Daniel 
Deronda, the man whom Gwendolen had 
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encountered in the gambling casino, had her guilt in breaking her promise to Mrs 

been Sir Hugo Mallinger's ward He did Glasher, Deronda suggested that she show 

not know his parents, but Sir Hugo had al her repentance by living a less selfish life, 

ways treated him well Sir Hugo, who had canng for and helping others less fortu 

married late in life, had only daughters nate than she Gwendolen, realizing the 

Although he lavished a great deal of ex folly of her marriage to Grandcourt and 

pense and affection on Deronda, his prop wishing to find some measure of happi 

erty was to go to his nephew, Mallmger ness and peace, decided to follow the 

Grandcourt At Cambndge, Deronda had course Deronda had proposed 
been extremely popular There, too, he Meanwhile, Deronda was attempting to 
had earned the undpng gratitude of a secure MiraKs future and, if possible, to 
poor student named Hans Meynck, find her family Mirah had been an ac 

whom Deronda helped to win a scholar tress and had some talent for singing 

ship at the expense of his own studies Deronda arranged an interview for her 
One day, after leaving Cambridge, while with Herr Klesmer, a German Jewish 
in a boat on the nver, Deronda saved a musician with many connections, who 
pale and fnghtened young woman, Mirah could get Mirah started on a career Herr 
Lapidoth, from committing suicide She Klesmer was very much impressed with 

told him that she was a Jewess, returned Mirah’s singing He had known Gwendo 

after years of wandenng with a brutal len at Offendene and, in his honesty, had 

and blasphemous father, to look for her refused to help her when she also asked 

lost and fondly remembered mother and for singing engagements, he had thought 

brother in London Deronda took her to her without sufficient talent and had 

Mrs Meynck's home There Mrs Mey given her ego its first blow Herr Klesmer 

nek and her daughters nursed the penni had also mamed Miss Arrowpoint, the 

less Mirah back to health most talented and attractive girl, save 

When Gwendolen returned to Often Gwendolen, in the vicinity of Offendene 
dene, she learned that her family would Still faying to find Mirah's family, 
be forced to move to a small cottage and Deronda went wandenng m the London 
that she would have to become a govern East End There he became fnendly with 
ess The idea oppressed her so strongly the family of Ezra Cohen, a shopkeeper 
that when she saw Grandcourt, who had of craft and generosity For a time, on the 
been pursuing her on the Continent, basis of some slight evidence, Deronda 
she agreed at once to marry him, m spite believed that the man might be Mirah's 
of her promise to Mrs Glasher Her brother There also, through Ezra's fam- 
mother, aunt, and uncle knew nothing ily, he met Mordecai, a feeble and 
of Mrs Glasher, Grandcourt knew only learned man who immediately felt a great 
that she had spoken to Gwendolen, kmship with Deronda Mordecai took 
knowledge that he kept to himself Deronda to a meeting of his club, a group 

After their marriage, Grandcourt soon of men who discussed scholarly, political, 
turned out to be a mean, domineering, and theological topics far removed from 
demanding man He had set out to break the commercial interests of Ezra 
Gwendolen's spirit, and he did In the Deronda was dehghted when he finally 
meantime, at several house parties, Gwen learned that Mordecai was really Mirah's 
dolen had met Daniel Deronda and found brother This discovery helped Deronda 
herself much attracted to him At a New himself to acknowledge and accept his 
Year's party at Sir Hugo Mallinger's, own spintual and hterdi kinship with the 
Gwendolen, despite her husband's dis Jews The boy of unknown ongin, able 
approval and biting repnsals, had spoken to move successfully in the high society 
to Deronda frequently When she told of England, had found his real home in 
Deronda her whole story and confessed London's East End 
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DE RERUM NATURA 


Tyfe of work Didactic epic 

Author Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus, c 98 BC 55BC) 
Ftrst transcribed. First century B C 


The De rerum natura (On the Nature 
of Things) IS justly renowned as the 
greatest poetic monument of Epicurean 
philosophy It is outstanding both as a 
scientific explanation of the poet's atomic 
theory and as a fine poem Vergil himself 
was much influenced by Lucretius' dac 
tyhc hexameter verse, and echoes passages 
of the De rerum natura in the Georgies, 
a didactic epic modeled on Lucretius' 
poem, and in the Aeneid 

Lucretius, following his master Epi 
curus' doctrine, believed that fear of the 
gods and fear of death were the greatest 
obstacles to peace of mind, the object of 
Epicurean philosophy He felt that he 
could dispel these unfounded terrors by 
explaining the workings of the universe 
and showing that phenomena interpreted 
as signs from the deities were simply 
natural happenings His scientific specula 
tions were based on Demoentus' atomic 
theory and Epicurus interpretation of it 
Lucretius outlined the fundamental laws 
of this system m the first book of his 
poem 

According to Lucretius, everything is 
composed of small ‘‘first bodies," tiny 
particles made up of a few “minima" or 
“least parts" which cannot be separated 
These “first bodies," atoms, are solid, in 
destructible, and of infinite number 
They are mixed with void to make ob 
jects of greater hardness or softness, 
strength or weakness 

Lucretius “proves" these assertions by 
calhng upon the reader's reason and his 
observation of nature, pointing out ab 
surdities that might come about if his 
point were not true For example, he sub 
stantiates his statement that nothing can 
be created from nothing by saying, “For 
if things came to being from nothing, 
every kind might be bom from all things, 
nought would need a seed First men 


might arise from the sea, and from the 
land the race of scaly creatures, and birds 
burst forth from the sky " These proofs, 
which may fill fifty or one hundred lines 
of poetry, are often unconvincing, but 
they reveal the author's knowledge of 
nature and his imaginative gifts 

The universe is infinite in the Epi 
curean system Lucretius would ask a 
man who believed it finite, ‘If one were 
to run on to the end and throw a 
flying dart, would you have it that that 
dart goes on whither it is sped and 
flies afar, or do you think that something 
can check and bar its way^" He ridicules 
the Stoic theory that all things press to 
ward a center, for the universe, being 
infinite, can have no center Lucretius is, 
of course, denying the law of gravity He 
often contradicts what science has since 
proved tme, but he is remarkably accu 
rate for his time 

Book II opens with a poetic description 
of the pleasure of standing apart from the 
confusion and conflicts of life “Nothing 
IS more gladdening than to dwell in the 
calm high places, firmly embattled on the 
heights by the teaemng of the wise, 
whence you can look down on others, and 
see them wandering hither and thither " 
Lucretius is provicing this teaching by 
continuing his discussion of atoms, which 
he says move continuously dovmward like 
dust particles in a sunbeam They have a 
form of free will and can swerve to unite 
with each other to form objects Lucretius 
adds that if the atoms could not will mo 
tion for themselves, there would be no 
explanation for the ability of animals to 
move voluntarily 

The poet outlines other properties of 
atoms m the latter part of the second 
book they are colorless, insensible, and 
of a variety of shapes which determine 
properties of the objects the atoms com 
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pose Sweet honey contains round, smooth 
particles, bitter wormwood, hooked atoms 
While Lucretius scorns superstitious 
fear of the gods, he worships the creative 
force of nature, personified as Venus in 
the invocation to Book I Nature controls 
the unending cycle of creation and de 
struction There are gods, but they dwell 
in their tranquil homes in space, uncon 
cemed for the fate of men 

A passage in praise of Epicurus pre 
cedes Book III, the book of the soul Lu 
cretius says that fear of death arises from 
superstitions about the soul's afterhfe in 
Hades This fear is foolish, for the soul is, 
hke the body, mortal The poet descnbes 
the soul as the life force in the body, 
composed of very fine particles which dis 
erse into the air when the body dies 
ince man will neither know nor feel 
anything when his soul has dissolved, 
fear of death is unnecessary 

A man should not regret leaving life, 
even if it has been full and nch He 
should die as *'a guest sated with the ban 
quet of life and with calm mind embrace 
a rest that knows no care " If exist 
ence has been painful, then an end to it 
should be welcome 

The introductory lines of Book IV ex 
press Lucretius' desire to make philosophy 
more palatable to his readers by present 
mg It in poetry His task is a new one 
"I traverse the distant haunts of the Pien 
des (the Muses), never trodden before by 
the foot of man " 

The poet begins this book on sensation 
with an explanation of idols, the films of 
atoms which float from the surfaces of 
objects and make sense perception pos 
sible Men see because idols touch their 
eyes, taste the bitter salt air because idols 
of hooked atoms reach their tongues 
Idols become blunted when they travel 
a long distance, causing men to see far off 
square towers as round 
Lucretius blames the misconceptions 
arising from visual phenomena like re- 


fraction and perspective on men's reason, 
not their senses, for accuracy of sense per 
ception IS an important part of his theory 
* Unless they are true, all reason, too be 
comes false " 

A second eulogy of Epicurus intro 
duces the fifth book for some readers the 
most interesting of all In it Lucretius 
discusses the creation of the world and 
the development of human civilization 
Earth was created by a chance conjunc 
non of atoms, which squeezed out sun, 
moon, and stars as they gathered together 
to form land The world, which is con 
stantly disintegrating and being rebuilt, 
IS still young, for human history does not 
go back beyond the Theban and Trojan 
wars 

The poet gives several explanations for 
the motion of stars, the causes of night, 
and eclipses Since proof can come only 
from the senses, any theory which does 
not contradict perception is possible 

Lucretius presents the curious idea that 
the first animals were bom from wombs 
rooted in the earth Monsters were 
created, but only strong ammals and 
those useful to man could survive A de 
hghtful picture of primitive man, a hardy 
creature living on nuts and berries and 
hving in caves, follows Lucretius de- 
scnbes the process of civilization as men 
united for protection, learned to talk, use 
metals, weave, and wage war Problems 
arose for them with the discovery of 
wealth and property, breeding envy and 
discord It was at this point that Epicurus 
taught men the highest good, to free them 
from their cares 

The sixth book continues the explana 
non of natural phenomena which in 
spired men to fear the gods thunder, 
hghtning, clouds, rain, earthquakes Lu 
crenus rambles over a great many sub 
jects, giving several explananons for 
many of them He concludes the poem 
with a vivid descnpnon of the plague of 
Athens, modeled on Thucydides account 
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DEAD FIRES 


Tyfeofv^orTt Novel 

Author Jos6 Lins do Rego (1901 ) 

Time 1848 1900 
Locale Paraiba, Brazil 
Ftf St published 1943 

Principal characters 

Jose Amaro, a cnppled, embittered saddlemaker 
SiNHA, his wife 

Colonel Jose Paulino, owner of Santa Clara plantation 
Colonel Lula, owner of Santa Fe plantation 
Captain Vigtorino Carneiro da Cunha a humane lawyer 
Lieutenant Mauricio of the army 
SiLViNO, a bandit 

Dead Fires (Fogo morto), the tenth The mam character, the cnppled and 
novel by Lms do Rego, marks his return ugly saddlemaker Jos6 Amaro, was a fail 

to the themes of his original Sugar Cane ure who tried to hide his sense of in 

Cycle, after four weak expenments in ferionty and cowardice behind a biting 

other fields The author, descendant of tongue and a scornful attitude toward 

an anstocratic planter family settled for everybody He insisted that nobody 

years m Northeast Brazil, was educated owned him, or, as he expressed it more 

for the law, but friendship with BraziFs vividly, that nobody could scream at him 

S eat sociologist, Gilberto Freyre, showed His only friends were the kindly Ne^o 

m the nch literary inspiration in BrazJ^s hunter Leandro, who occasionally left 

ingenhos, or sugar centers, and turned part of his bag at Jos^^s door, and white 

him to fiction wnting Beginning with Victormo, sunk so low that even the 

the novel Plantation Lad, Lins do Rego moleques, the black boys, mocked him 

went on with Daffy Boy, Black Boy in the streets, calling after him 'Tapa 

Richard, Old Plantation, and The Sugar Rabo 

Refinery, all dealing with the same char Jos^^s attitude toward the bandit, Cap 
acters In 1943, after four lesser novels tain Ant6mo Silvino, arose from the ad 
based on other themes, came Dead Fires, miration of a coward for a man danng 
his masterpiece, in which some of the enough to brave the power of the plan 

characters from the earher novels reap tation owners The imagination of the 

pear The novel is marked by improved saddlemaker built Silvino into a kind of 

technique, a greater use of dialogue, less Robin Hood, siding with the poor against 

morbiity and better character portrayal the grasping landlords, especially at the 

Some cntics see m Victormo, the pen- moment when the bandit attacked the 

mless, abused lawyer, a Brazilian Don town of Pilar and sacked the strongbox 

Quixote, sure of what is nght, hating of the prefect, Quinca Napoleon After 

bandits, cruel soldiers, and haughty plan- ward he invited the villagers to pillage 

tation owners ahke, and fighting all in the house Jos4 was grateful because the 
lusUce, regardless of the cost to him Like bandit came to his defense when he was 

the Spanish don, Victormo was an ansto ordered evicted from the house his father 

crat, related by blood to many of the im and he had occupied for half a century 
portant famihes of the region, but censur However, Silvino's threats of interference 
Ang their use of power because of his sUfEened the determination of Jos6^s land 
feeling for the common man There is lord 

also a parallel with Don Quixote in the Not until the end was Jos^ disillu 
way Victonno was first ndiculed and then sioned and the bandiFs self interest re 
admired vealed Attracted by rumors that Colonel 
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Lula still possessed the gold mhented his cattle, his slaves, and his family m 
from his father in lav\r, Silvino came after Parahyba Cor Paraiha) He took posses 
It, threatening torture unless the hiding sion of the Santa Fe plantation, adjoining 

place was revealed In reality, the wealth Santa Clara, bought additional land from 

was not at the plantation Lula, van the Indians, and planted cotton About 
quished by circumstances and about to then a penniless cousin, Lula, turned up 

abandon his estate for the big city had and began courting the plantation owner^s 

sent the money ahead An attack of con daughter 

vulsions momentanly saved the land Having won the captain’s permission, 
owner from torture, the protests of Vic Lula took her away on a honeymoon from 

tormo brought him further respite, but which they returned with a pretentious 

It was the arrival of Colonel Paulino that carnage, practically useless in that road 

drove off the bandit Until he realized less region The rest of Lula’s progress, as 
Silvino’s cruelty, Jos6 Amaro made san told in Dead Fires, makes him anything 

dais for him and his men, spied on his but admirable At Captain Tomas’ death, 

pursuers for him, and even got food and he fought the widow for control until her 

provisions to him when Lieutenant Mau death Then, in complete possession of 
ricio and his soldiers were on his trail the plantation and sugar refinery, he re 

Josh’s feelings toward the wealthy plan vealed his avaricious and cruel nature 
tation owners were determined by their Jos6 overlooked the past of his landlord, 
attitude toward him The novelist intro however, because Lula occasionally ex 
duces two of them as representative of the changed a word with him 
landed gentry of the nineteenth centurv Jose’s family is introduced early in the 
m Northeastern Brazil, men who denved story When Laurentmo stopped to talk, 
their titles from their social and political the saddlemaker invited him for supper 
positions vwth his wife and their thirty year old 

With Colonel Jos^ Paulino, whose daughter The girl had never married be 

family had long owned the Santa Clara cause she insisted that she did not want 
plantation, Jos6 Amaro was continually to, but she nearly drove the old man 
at odds because, as the wealthy man rode frantic because she spent her days weep 
past the saddlemaker’s house in his family mg Eventually, m his exasperation he 
carnage, he would only nod condescend beat her until he dropped unconscious 
ingly At the beginning of the novel, from that time on his wife thought only 
when Laurentmo, the house painter, of ways to get herself and her daughter 
paused to talk on a May afternoon, while safely away Jose had no other children 
on his way to help the colonel beautify Lacking a son to carry on at his death, 
his manor house for the wedding of his he had no incentive to enlarge his leather 
daughter, Jose from his doorway said an business or attract new customers 
gnly that he would never work for a man Lins do R6go is continually mal mg 

he hated as much as he hated Colonel thnfty use of minor episodes, not only to 

Paulino carry forward the story but to reveal 

His attitude toward the other big sugar character For example, while working at 
planter, Colonel Lula Cesar de Holanda Colonel Lula’s plantation, Jose revealed 
Chacon, supposedly modeled on a cousin his trait of showing contempt for those 
of the author’s grandfather, was less bit he tnes to impress and by his actions he 
ter He finally agreed to go to the Santa so roused the enmity of the Negro Flor 
Fe plantation to repair the family car- ipes, the Santa Fe overseer, that from 
nage, whose history is related in the sec- then on he worked against Jos^ and has 
ond part of the novel tened his tragedy It was Floripes’ he, the 

Dimng the Revolution of 1848, Cap- report that Jose had promised aid to Vic 

tain Tomds Cabral de Malo amved with tonno’s candidate against the politician 
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backed by Lula, that persuaded the land the work But still the hearth fires of 

owner that his tenant was ungrateful, Santa Fe burned lower and the planta- 

and so Jos6 was ordered to leave the cabin tion was doomed Neighbors brought suits 

occupied by his family for many years against Lula that were settled only be 

The kindness of the hunter in leaving cause Colonel Paulino intervened And 

a rabbit at Jose's door revealed the old Lula could find no one willing to marry 

man's nausea at the sight of blood while his daughter 

the blood started a rumor that Jose was Jose's fortunes also declined Disillu 
a werewolf This rumor was crystallized sioned about the outlaws, he found the 
into belief when he was found uncon soldiers of Lieutenant Mauricio even 
scious beside the river, where, in reality, more cruel Coming to protect the vil 
he had collapsed trying to warn the ban lagers, Lieutenant Mauncio beat blind 
dits of the coming of soldiers Torcuato as a spy, arrested Jose and mis 

In telling the story, Lins do Rego di treated Victorino, who had won the ad 
vides his narrative into three parts, with miration of his fellow citizens by facing 
the second one, ‘The Santa Fe Planta- the domineenng officer with a wnt of 
tion," a flashback of half a century, cov- habeas corpus in order to free the saddle 
enng the rise to power of Lula maker 

When Isabel, daughter of Emperor Freedom was meaningless now to old 
Pedro, freed Brazil's last slaves in 1888, Jose His family had left him, and he 
Lula was left without anyone to run the had no fnends He committed suicide in 
plantation or the refinery, for his Negroes his empty house, where his Negro friend, 
were quick to get away from a master Pajanto, found his body Two cycles had 
who used to beat them until he fell down ended When Pajanto looked out the 
m convulsions In contrast. Colonel Paul window, smoke was billowing from the 
mo's field hands, who had been treated chimneys of the Santa Claia sugar re 
kindly, stayed on even after the libera finery, but he saw no activity at Santa Fe 
tion, and so he was able to lend his cousm —where the fires were dead 
by marriage enough laborers to help with 

V THE DEATH OF IVAN ILYICH 

Type of work Novella 

Author Count Leo Tolstoy (1828 1910) 

Type of 'plot Psychological reahsm 
Time of plot 1880's 

Locale St Petersburg and nearby provinces 
Vtrst published 1884 

Principal characters 

Ivan Ilyich Golovin, a prominent Russian judge 
Pbaskovya Fedorovna Golovina, his wife 
Peter Ivanovitch, his colleague 
Gerasim, his servant boy 

Cnttcjue 

The Death of Ivan llytch, a master- him m a spmtual rebirth The story 

piece of Tolstoy's later penod, was wntten itself is a supreme imaginative creation, 

after he had published his most famous however deep its roots in the author's 

novels Its theme is related to his ovpn own experience Tolstoy presents, with 

struggle agamst an obsessive fear of death frankness, simplicity, and kindness, an 

and the conclusion that he had wasted ordmary man confronted by the irrevoca 

his life, a struggle which culminated for ble fact of death Here is one of the 
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finest examples m literature of the por 
trayal of the particular— in this case the 
life and death of Ivan Ilyich— with such 
realistic understanding diat it acquires 
universal significance 

The Story 

During a Break in a hearing, a group 
of lawyers gathered mformally One, 
Peter Ivanovitch, interrupted the good 
natured arguing of the others with the 
news that Ivan Ilyich, a colleague they 
greatly respected, was dead Unwittingly, 
each thought first of what this death 
meant to his own chances of promotion, 
and each could not help feeling relief 
that Ivan Ilyich and not himself had died 

That afternoon Peter Ivanovitch visited 
the dead man^s home, where the funeral 
was to he held Although he met a play- 
ful colleague, Schwartz, he attempted to 
behave as correctly as possible under 
such sorrowful circumstances, as if ob 
serving the proper protocol would enable 
him to have the proper feelings He 
respectfully looked at the corpse he 
talked with Ivan^s widow, Praskovya 
Fedorovna But he was continually dis 
tracted dunng his talk by an unruly 
spring in the hassock on which he sat 
As he struggled to keep his decorum 
Praskovya spoke only of her own exhaus 
tion and suffering Peter, suddenly tern 
fied by their mutual hypocnsy, longed to 
leave, and the widow, having gathered 
from him mformation about her pension, 
was glad to end the conversation At the 
funeral Peter also saw Ivan's daughter 
and her fianc^, who were angrily glum, 
and Ivans little son, who was tear 
stained but naughty Only the servant 
boy, Gerasim, spoke cheerfully, for only 
he could accept death as natural Leaving, 
Peter hurried to his nightly card game 

Ivan Ilyich had been the second and 
most successful of the three sons of a 
superfluous bureaucrat An intelligent 
and popular boy, he seemed able to mold 
his life into a perfect pattern As secre 
tary to a provmcial governor after com- 
pletmg law school, and later as an exam 


inmg magistrate, he was the very model 
of conscientiousness mingled with good 
humor He managed the decorum of his 
oflScial position as well as the ease of 
his social one Only mamage, although 
socially correct, did not conform to his 
ideas of decorum, his wife, not content 
to fulfill the role he had chosen for her, 
became demanding and quarrelsome As 
a result, he increasingly shut himself off 
from his family C^ox he now had two 
children), finding the order and peace 
he needed in his judiciary affairs 

In 1880 , however he was shattered 
by the loss of two promotions In despera 
tion he went to St Petersburg, where a 
chance meeting led to his obtainmg a 
miraculously good appomtment In the 
city he found precisely the house he had 
always wanted and he worked to furnish 
It just to his taste Even a fall and a 
resulting bruise on his side did not 
dampen his enthusiasm He and his wife 
were delighted with their new home, 
which they felt to be anstocratic, although 
It looked like all homes of those who 
wished to appear well bred To Ivan, life 
was at last as it should be smooth, pleas- 
ant, and ordered accordmg to an unwaver- 
mg routine His life was properly divided 
into the ofi&cial and the personal, and 
the two halves were always kept dex 
trously apart 

Then Ivan began to notice an increas 
mg discomfort m his left side At last he 
consulted a specialist, but the examina 
tion left him fnghtened and helpless, for 
although he understood the doctors ob 
jective attitude as akin to his own official 
one, he felt that it had given his pam 
an awesome significance For a time he 
fancied he grew better from followmg 
prescnptions and learning all he could 
about his illness, but renewed attacks 
temfied him Gradually Ivan found all 
his life colored by the pam Card games 
became tnvial, friends seemed omy to 
speculate on how long he would hve 
^^en Ivan's brother in law came for a 
visit, his shocked look told Ivan how 
muci illness had changed him, and he 
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suddenly realized that he faced not ill reasons for his torment If he had always 

ness but death itself Through deepening lived correctly why was this happening 

terror and despair, Ivan shrank from this to him"^ What if he had been wrong'? 

truth Other men died, not he Desper Suddenly he knew that the faint urges 

ately he erected screens against the pam he had consciously stilled in order to do 

and the knowledge of death it brought, as people thought proper had been the 

but It lurked behind court duties or quar true urges And since he had not known 

rels with his family The knowledge that the truth about life, he also had not 

It had begun with the bruise on his side known the truth about death His an 
only made his condition harder to bear guish increased as he thought of the 
As Ivan grew steadily worse, drugs irrevocable choice he had made 

failed to help him But the clean strength His wife brought the priest, whose 
and honesty of a peasant boy, Gerasim, sacrament eased him until her presence 

nounshed him, for he felt that his fam- reminded him of the deception his life 

ily were hypocrites who chose to pretend had been He screamed to her to leave 

that he was not dpng Death to them was him, and he continued screaming as he 

not part of that same decorum he too had struggled against death, unable to relin 

once revered and was therefore hidden quish the illusion that his life had been 

as unpleasant and shameful Only Gera good Then the struggle ceased, and he 

sim could understand his pain liecause knew that although his life had not been 

only he admitted that death was real and right, it no longer mattered Opening his 
natural eyes he saw his wife and son weepmg by 

Ivan retreated increasingly into his his bedside Aware of them for the first 

private anguish He hated his knowmg time, he felt sorry for them As he tried 

doctors, his plump, chiding wife his to ask their forgiveness, everything be 

daughter and her new fiance Lamentmg, came clear to him He must not hurt 

he longed to have his old, happy life them, he must set them free and free 

again But only memories of childhood himself from his suffenngs The pain and 

revealed true happiness Unwillingly he fear of death were no longer there In 
returned again and again to this knowl stead there was only light and joy 
edge as he contmued questioning the 

THE DEATH OF VIRGIL 

Type of work Novel 

Author Hermann Broch (1886 1950 

Type of 'plot Poetic mysticism 

Time of plot 19 BC 

Locale Brundisium (Brindisi, Italy) 

First published 1945 

Principal characters 

Publius Virgilius Maro, chief poet of Rome 
Augustus Caesar, Emperor of Rome 
Plotia Hieria, a woman Virgil had once loved 
Lysae-uas, a young boy 
A Slave 

Critique 

In some respects this difficult yet wntten mostly in prose, its means of 
extraordinarily beautiful novel may bet presentation and its effect are wholly 
ter be called a poem for although it is poetic There are three different levels of 

,Starr Untermeyer By permission of 

tne publisners Pantheon Books Inc Copyright 1945 by Pantheon Books Inc 
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interest the vivid imagery and uncanny 
presentation of both the real world and 
the fever ndden, hallucmated, yet vision 
ary world of the dying Virgil, the beauty 
of language and of the rhythmic sen 
tences, the depth of the writers attempts 
to explore metaphysical truth Using a 
simple plot as a basis, Broch presents a 
s5miphony in four movements Although 
the mood of the whole is meditative and 
elegiac, the style of each movement estab 
lishes its tempo, from the pages long sen 
tences of the second movement to the 
antiphonal bursts of conversation in the 
third In each movement, S5nnbols mci 
dents, and phrases are reechoed and 
transformed, so that the meaning of the 
novel becomes clear to the reader only as 
the mystic knowledge which approach 
mg death bnngs becomes clear to the 
poet 

The Story 

The impenal fleet returned from 
Greece to Brundisium, beanng with it 
the Emperor Augustus and his poet, 
Virgil, who lay dying Augustus had 
sought Virgil and brought him back from 
the peace and calm philosophy in Athens 
to the shouting Roman throngs — to the 
mob with Its frightening latent capacity 
for brutality, its fickle adoration of its 
leaders Yet these were the Romans whom 
Virgil had glonfied, the nobles he had 
seen on shipboard greedily eatmg and 
gaming were their leaders, dapper, sham 
majestic Augustus was their emperor 

Fever ridden, the poet heard a boy's 
song as the ship entered the harbor 
Later, as he was earned from the ship, a 
beautiful boy appeared from nowhere to 
lead his Utter away from the tumult sur 
rounding the emperor, through narrow 
streets crowded with garbage ripening 
mto decay, streets full of die miseries 
of the flesh where women jeered at him 
for being nch and weak The women's 
insults made him aware of his own sham 
divmity and of the futility of his life 
Dying, he at last saw clearly what hypoc 
my his life had been, Uke the shining. 


hollow emperor whom he served 

At the palace he was taken to his 
chambers The boy Lysanias, remained 
with him as night fell In the depths of 
a violent attack Virgil recognized his own 
lack of love As he lay, conscious of his 
dying body and the infested night, he 
knew that, like the Augustus worshipmg 
masses, he had followed the wrong gods, 
that m his devotion to poetry he had 
from the beginning given up the service 
of life for that of death, that it was too 
late for him to be fulfilled, for even the 
Aenetd lay unperfected Some recurrence 
of vigor drove him to the window Look- 
mg mto the night, he knew that not his 
poem alone remained to be fulfilled, 
some knowledge still lay ahead for him to 
achieve For ie necessity of the soul is 
to discover itself, since dirough self dis- 
covery It finds the universe the land- 
scape of the soul IS that of all creation 
One must learn, not through the stars, 
but through man 

Interrupting his thoughts, two men 
and a woman came through the streets 
quarreling and shoutmg good natured ob- 
scenities, guffawing their bawdmess with 
that male laughter whose matter of fact 
ness annihilates rather than dendes This 
laughter, juxtaposed against the beautiful 
night, revealed something of the nature 
of beauty itself Beauty is the opponent 
of knowledge, because it is remote, in 
finite, and therefore seemingly eternal. 
It IS pursued wrongly for its own sake 
The same nonhuman laughter is hidden 
in It The artist who pursues beauty 
plunges into lonelmess and self idolatry 
because he chooses beauty rather than 
life, his work becomes adornment rather 
than revelation This path Virgil had 
chosen beauty's cold egotism instead of 
love's warm hfe which is true creativity 
Thus he had died long before, even be 
fore his renunciation of the lovely Plotia, 
whom he now remembered 

The need for contntion because of his 
refusal of love, a refusal of the pledge 
given to each man with his life, over- 
whelmed him The fever rose withm 
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him, bnngmg strangely prophetic visions 
of Rome in rums with wolves howling, 
of giant birds droning As reality re 
turned, he knew that for his own salva 
non he had to do one thing bum the 
Aenetd 

Lysanias read to him as he dnfted into 
a calm dream, shining vnth a knowledge 
of all past earthly happenmgs and a 
vision of something to come Not yet, but 
soon would come one in whom creation, 
love, immortality would be united, one 
who would bear salvation like a single 
star, whose voice he seemed to hear bid 
ding him open his eyes to love, for he 
was called to enter the Creation As the 
fever left him and dawn broke, he mo 
mentanly doubted the voice Then came 
the vision of an angel and, at last, undis 
turbed sleep 

Virgil awoke to find two old fnends 
come to cheer him Their blufiF reassur 
ances changed to incredulity when they 
heard he planned to bum the Aenetd 
Their arguments against his own convic 
tion that his book lacked reality because 
he himself lacked love were blurred by 
his fevered perception Lysanias, whose 
existence seemed questionable to his 
friends, appeared with a Near Eastern 
slave to reaflSrm that Virgil was the 
guide, although not the savior Plotia 
came and called him on to an exchange 
of mutual love and the destruction of his 
work the renunciation of beauty for love 
Suddenly he and Plotia were exposed and 
power thundered around him 

Augustus had come to ask Virgil not 
to bum the Aenetd In the ensuing mter 
view, VirgiFs using delinum made him 
not only supematurally aware of truth 
but also confused as to reality the m- 
visible Plotia guarded the manuscript, the 
invisible Lysanias lurked nearby, the 
room sometimes became a landscape 
Augustus insisted that the poem was 
the property of the Romans, for whom 
It had been wntten Virgil tned to ex 
plain that poetry is the knowledge of 
death, for only through death can one 
understand hfe, that unlike Aeschylus, 
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whose knowledge had forced him to poe 
try, he, Virgil, had sought knowledge 
through writing poetry and had therefore 
found nothing 

Then Augustus and the slave seemed 
to be talking, and Augustus was the sym 
bol of the state he had created, which 
was order and sobriety and humanity's 
supreme eternal reality The slave, await 
ing the birth of the supreme ancestors 
son, was steadfastness and the freedom 
of community The truth of the state 
must be united to the metaphysical by 
an individual act of truth, must be made 
human to realize perfection Such a 
savior will come, whose sacrificial death 
will be the supreme symbol of humility 
and chanty Still Virgil insisted that he 
must sacnfice his work because he had 
not sacrificed his life, that destroying a 
thing which lacked perception redeemed 
both himself and the Romans 

Augustus, growing angry, accused Vir 
gil of envy, and in a moment of love 
Virgil gave him the poem, agreeing not 
to destroy it He asked, however, that 
his slaves might go free after his death 
As he talked of his will to his fnends, 
renewed attacks of fever brought him 
more and more strange hallucinations 
He called for help and found he could at 
last say the word for his ovwi salvation 

After he had finished dictating his will, 
It seemed to him that he was once more 
on a boat, one smaller than that which 
had brought him into the harbor the day 
before, rowed by his friend Plotius and 
guided by Lysanias About him were 
many people he knew Gradually all dis 
appeared as he floated into the night, 
the boy became first a seraph whose nng 
glowed like a star, then Plotia, who led 
him mto the day agam Reaching shore, 
they entered a garden where, somehow, 
he knew that she had become the boy 
and the slave and that he had become 
all of them, then he was also the animals 
and plants, then the mountains, and 
finally the universe, contained in a small 
white core of unity— and nothing Then 
he was commanded to turn around, and 



the nothing became everything again, Finally he was received mto the word 
created by die word in the circle of time itself 

DEBIT AND CREDIT 

Type of work Novel 

Author Gustav Frey tag (18161895) 

Type of plot Soaal reahsm 
Ttme of plot Early mneteenth century 
Locale Eastern Germany and Poland 
First puhhshed 1855 

Principal characters 

Anton Wohlfart an intelhgent industnous middle class German 

T O ScHROTER Anton Wohlfart s employer 

Sabine Sghroter T O Schroter s young sister 

Fritz von Fink an Amencamzed German, Wohlfart^s friend 

Baron von Rothsattel, a German nobleman 

Lenore von Rothsattel, the baron s beautiful daughter 

Hirsch Ehrenthal, a Jewish usurer 

Veitel Itzig, a rascally former schoolmate of Anton Wohlfart 

Cnttque 

While Gustav Freytag^s novels exhibit man Dunng his journey, Wohlfart en- 
certain aspects of romanticism, they also countered two people who were later to 

contain a greater, more influential ele play an important part m his hfe He 

ment of realism The combination has wandered accidentally onto the estate of 

sometimes been compared to the work of Baron von Rothsattel, whose beautiful 
Freytag^s distinguished British contempo daughter Lenore made a lasting impres 
rary, Charles Dickens Freytag, a great sion on the boy He also met Veitel Itzig, 

champion of the German middle dass, a young Jew who had been a former 

believed that Germans as a whole were schoolmate, making his way to the city to 

better, more honorable, more stable peo- seek his fortune 

pie than other Europeans and that m the Being an industnous and intelligent 
sober, industnous middle class lay the young man, as well as personable, Anton 

future greatness of hs country With the Wohlfart soon made a place for himself 

nobility Freytag had little patience, por among his fellow workers and in the es 

traying them, as he did in Debit and teem of his employer Among the other 

Credit, as a group with little talent, litde clerks in the firm was Fntz von Fink, a 

common sense, and an empty sense of young Amencamzed German whose sense 
honor Of all Freytag^s work, both in of industry and honor had been warped 

drama and fiction. Debit and Credit has by a stay in New York City Von Fmk 

received the highest praise as an example became a close friend of Wohlfart's de 
of the combination of the romance and spite the differences in their soaal stand 
the realistic social novel ing and the escapades into which von 

Fink led Wohlfart, sometimes to the lat 
The Story ter's embarrassment and chagrin 

Upon the death of his father, an ac In the meantime Baron von Rothsattel, 
countant, Anton Wohlfart, a very young who had little talent for managing his 

man, traveled to the capital of his prov estates or business, was led to accept the 

ince m eastern Germany In the city he advice of Hirsch Ehrenthal, an unscrupu 
found employment m the mercantile es lous Jewish usurer and businessman who 
tablishment of T O Schroter, an i^dus plotted the baron's fiinancial rmn so that 

trious and honorable German business he might buy up his estates at a fraction 
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of their value Ehrenthal, who had per- ray of hope appeared in the person of 
suaded the baron to mortgage his estates EhrenthaFs son, an upright and noble 
m order to purchase lands m Poland and hearted young man who tried to persuade 
to build a factory to extract sugar from his father to give up dishonest gams and 
beets, depended on the baron^s lack of let the baron keep his family estates The 
business acumen to rum him, with a little young man was ill, however, and he died 
help from Ehrenthal on the way Ehren before he was able to influence his fa 
thal did not realize at the time that Itzig, ther s actions On the night of his death 
whom he had taken into his employ, was a casket filled with important documents 
also plotting to acquire the baron's estates was stolen from EhrenthaFs oflSce by It 
by a dishonest manipulation of documents zig's accomplice 

and the knowledge he had of EhrenthaFs The baron, desperate, attempted sui 
affairs Itzig was coached in his scheme cide He failed in this, but the blast of 

by a drunken lawyer who also hoped to the pistol blinded him In desperation, 

make some profit from the nobleman's Lenore von Rothsattel appealed to Wohl 
r mn fart to become her father's agent After 

Fritz von Fmk finally decided to return much soul searching, the young man 
to Amenca to take over the affairs of a agreed, although his departure from 
wealthy uncle who had recently died Be Schroter's firm made his employer angry 
fore he left, he proposed mamage to Sa and opened a breach between the two 

bine Schroter, Wohlfart's employer's sis men Schroter felt that the nobility, who 

ter, but the young woman refused the constantly proved their inability to man 
nobleman's offer Shortly after his de age their affairs, should be allowed to rum 

parture, revolt broke out in the nearby themselves and so lose their place of 

provinces of Poland In order to prevent influence in German culture 
business losses and reestablish his affairs Wohlfart journeyed again to Poland, 
there, Schroter bravely entered Poland, this time to try to salvage the estate which 
accompanied by Wohlfart Duraag their the baron had acquired in that country 
stay Wohlfart saved his employer's life. He found the estate in run down condi 
winning his and his sister's gratitude Be- tion and the Poles decidedly incompetent 

cause of his employer's trust, Wohlfart and unfriendly With the help of loval 

was left in Poland for many months as German settlers in the area, Wohltart 

the firm's agent, to reorganize the busi managed to bring some order to the farms 

ness of the company He returned to Ger of the estate, to which the baron, his 

many to be honored by his employer and wife, and his daughter moved, knowing 

given a position of considerable responsi that the family estates m Germany were 

bility During his stay in Poland he had lost After many months Wohlfart man 
met Eugene von Rothsattel, the baron's aged to put the baron's affairs in order, 

son, who proved to be a gallant but im however, his efforts were lost on the 

practical young man Because of his ad baron, who had a misplaced sense of rank 

miration for the young nobleman and his Only Wohlfart's regard for Lenore kept 

romantic regard for Lenore von Roth- him in the position of responsibility after 

sattel, Wohlfart had lent a large sum of he had been repeatedly insulted 
money to Eugene When the revolutions of 1848 broke 

As time passed the finanaal affairs of out, the troubles spread to the Polish 

Baron von Rothsattel became worse and provinces m which the von Rothsattel 

worse, falhng deeper into debt, the noble- estate was located Fortunately, Fntz von 

man gave personal notes and mortgages Fink appeared and under his leadership 

to Ehrenthal and the other usurers who the estate was defended from the rebel 

were his accomphces When the baron depredations until help from a military 

thought himself on the edge of rum, a force amved on the scene Dunng this 
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penod von Fink and Lenore discovered 
their love for each other When danger 
was past, the haron^s resentment against 
Wohlfart exploded, and the young man 
was dismissed The baroness, who real 
ized what the young man had sacnficed 
for her family, spoke to him of her grati 
tude and asked him to try to straighten 
out their affairs with the usurers 

Returning to his home city, Wohlfart 
found a cordial welcome from his former 
employer’s sister, but a rather cool one 
from Schroter himself Schroter feared 
that hving with the nobility had spoiled 
the young man, and he still resented the 
fact that Wohlfart had left his firm 
Through his own efforts and those of a 
detective, Wohlfart began to trace down 
the plots which had ruined Baron von 
Rothsattel He was informed that Ehren 
thal was not the real villain, and soon it 
appeared that Itzig had been the true 
culprit in the affair When the broken 
down lawyer who had been Itzig’s men 
tor learned of the investigations, he went 
to Itzig for money and a chance to leave 
Germany, he was the one who had stolen 


the baron’s documents and he feared ar 
rest Itzig, driven by panic, drowned his 
accomplice Just at the hour he was to 
marry Ehrenthal’s daughter, a beautiful 
woman and the usurer’s only heir, Itzig 
was told that the authorities were ready 
to arrest him In his attempt to escape, 
Itzig himself was drowned at the place 
where he had murdered his accomplice 
The documents were recovered, however, 
and the fortune and honor of Baron von 
Rothsattel were redeemed 

Having recovered the fortune of the 
baron’s family and overcome his senti 
mental regard for Lenore, Wohlfart de 
cided to leave the city, for he believed 
that he had no future in the firm of 
T O Schroter Before he left, however, 
he went to see Sabine Schroter, his em 
ployer’s sister, and the two young people 
confessed to each other that they were in 
love The girl took the young man to her 
brother, who amazed Wohlfart by his 
warmth Sabine revealed to Wohlfart 
that he was to marry her and become a 
partner in the firm, if that was his wish 


A DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Tyye of work Political treatise 
Author John Adams Cl 73 5 1826) 

Vtrst fuiltshed 1787 1788 

This sprawling work consists of John 
Adams’ selections from wntings on re 
pubhcan governments ranging from an 
cient Greece to America of the 1780’s, 
material interspersed with his own max 
ims and observations on histoncal char 
acters and events He excused his faulty 
arrangement and style on the grounds 
of *‘hasty,” fourteen-month compilation, 
prompted by news of Shays’ Rebellion in 
Massachusetts and moves toward revising 
the constitution of the Amencan union 
Some regard the work as possibly the most 
complete examination into the philos 
ophy and institutions of republicanism by 
any Amencan 


Adams’ purposes were several to rebut 
the French ^htloso^phe Turgot’s charge 
that Amencans showed themselves slavish 
followers of England in their state con 
stitutions, most of which, like that of 
Adams for Massachusetts, provided for 
constitutional checks and balances, to 
show such governments superior to "sim 
pie” ones which centralized authority in 
an omnipotent, unicameral legislature, 
hke those advocated by Turgot and in 
stituted in Pennsylvania by Benjamin 
Franklin, and to prove by comparing his 
tone forms of republics that their rum 
proceeded from improper division of 
power 
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Adams was convinced that, regardless 
of all differences, governments "move by 
unalterable rules He declared his re 
pugnance for absolutism, whether monax 
chial or egalitarian, basing his argument 
on the practical grounds that neither gave 
"full scope to all the faculties of man,'' 
enhsted the talents of all citizens, or 
checked administrative abuses Instead, 
he saw absolutisms sowing furtive suspi 
cion which pitted against one another 
family and family, rich and poor, edu 
cated and ignorant, the gifted and the 
dull He espoused a "mixture" of the ad 
vantages of democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy Although his statement of the 
favorable aspects of anstocracies and 
monarchies was turned against him by 
pohtical nvals later on, the Defense con- 
tains as many stnctures against these two 
forms of government as against democracy 
Alleging that "there can be no free gov- 
ernment without a democratical branch 
m the constitution," Adams even said 
Amenca would be better off to nsk civil 
war ansing from improper balance of 
power in a democratic repubhc than to 
establish an absolute monarchy 

Sure that sovereignty was denved from 
a majontjr of the mass of people and that 
a representative branch of the legislature 
should be organized on democratic pnn 
Liples, Adams feared to trust without re 
straint all power to the masses As a 
check on the representative house, he 
advocated a senate in terms which have 
seldom been duplicated It would be not 
only a forum where property interests 
might be defended against leveling tend 
encies of the representatives, but also an 
honorable place whither demagogues 
might be banished by election to render 
their ambition safe to and their abilities 
conserved for an empire of liberty Adams' 
advocacy of coordinate but mdepend 
ent executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of government causes no sur- 
pnse He advocated a single executive m 
order for it to be censorable for admims 
trative abuse By these forms, he con- 
tended, Amenca would realize a practical 
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government of laws and not of men 
Less hopeful of mankind and distrust 
ful of a supposed passion for democracy, 
Adams denied Turgot's assertion that *a 
love of democracy is the love of equality," 
saying that "eiery man hates to ha\e a 
supenor [and] no man is willing to 
have an equal," that "democracy signifies 
nothing more or less than a nation of 
people without any government at all, 
and before any constitution is instituted " 
Adams deemed "reason, conscience, a re 
gard for justice, and a sense of duty and 
moral obligation" the only defenses 
against "desire for fame, and the ap 
plause, gratitude, and rewards of the 
public' as well as "the real friends of 
equality" He was so confident of the 
beneficent effects of a republic of mixed 
characteristics that he averred it would 
make honest men of knaves from having 
one rogue to watch another 

Believing that "God and nature" or 
darned inequalities of wealth, birth, and 
ability among men, Adams declared there 
was a natural aristocracy Not dangerous 
in Itself, he believed it would transform 
an omnipotent unicameral legislature into 
an oligarchy or monarchy, destroying ^all 
equality and liberty, with the consent and 
acclamation of the yeofle themselves*^ 
Believing man more selfish than public 
spmted, he would no more trust all o^^ an 
omnipotent, unicameral legislature than 
any one man's ambition for gold or power 
or acclaim Unless "the rich and the 
proud" and the representatives of the 
masses were thrown into separate, coequal 
assemblies, each could do mischief and 
neither check the other or an executive 
He declared that "conviction," not 
'liabit," caused Americans to retain their 
English inhentance of preserving govern 
mental equilibnum by division of powers 
between executives, two house legisla 
tures, and a separate judiciary Only in 
such institutions did he find hope for 
avoiding the hypocnsy, superstition, flat 
tery, and corruption which had over 
turned earlier republics Advancing from 
the individual states to the federal govern 



ment, Adams dismissed tlie continental Thinking virtue ‘^too precarious a foun 
congresses under the Articles of Confed dation for liberty,” he declared that gov 
eration as '^only a diplomatic assembly,” emments needed power to compel *^all 
necessitating that the states themselves orders, ranks, and parties” to **prefer the 
have balanced governments to check the public good before their own,” but that 
anstocratical traits of the congressmen power was surest if based on ^^reverence 
^Mixing the authority of the one, the and obedience to the laws ” 
few, and the many confusedly into one With enthusiasm for the proposed fed- 
assembly,” said he, created a tram of eral constitution, Adams hailed the old 
events which would proceed from ansto confederation as inadequate and the new 
cratical wrangling over offices to "divi frame of government, so similar to Adams' 
sion, faction sedition, and rebellion ” He own views, to be the ^'greatest single ef 
observed political parties in every coun fort of national dehberation that the 
try, controlled only by monarchial armies world has ever seen ” 
or by % balance in the constitution' 

DEIRDRE OF THE SORROWS 

Type of work Drama 

Author John Millington Synge (1871 1909) 

Type of 'plot Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot The legendary past 
Locale Ireland 
Ftrst presented 1910 

Principal characters 

Deirdre, a heroine of Gaehc legend 
Naisi Deirdre’s lover 
CoNCHUBOR High King of Ulster 
Fergus, Conchuhor^s fnend 
Lavarcham, Deirdre's nurse 
Ainistle, and 
Ardan Naisi s brothers 
Owen, Conchubor s attendant and spy 

CrtUque 

Deirdre of the Sorrows, Synge's last who deeply regrets the deaths he has 
play, was never performed until after his caused Naisi is not simply the martyred 
death The play deals with the Insh hero, but also the husband who rants 
legendary past, dramatizing an account of that his wife has caused him to be a softer 
the beautiful Insh herome who preferred man and allowed him to desert the ways 
death along with her lover to life as the of his brothers and his companions m 
wife of the king The play is full of this arms The play contains both the nch 
romantic dedication, fully developed in warmth of S 5 mge^s local and distinctively 
Synge's nch Insh idiom The language Irish charactenzations and the romantic 
or the Insh peasant is given both power quahty of the legendary 
and dignity as it is shaped into the tragic 
movement of the play And the play is Story 

not without touches of humane character King Conchubor had been keeping 
ization The king is not simply the cruel Deirdre, the beautiful young girl whom 
ruler, he is also a sad and lonely man he had resolved to make his bnde, at the 

DEIRDRE OF THE SORROWS by John MiUington Synge from THE COMPLETE WOl^S OF 
JOHN M SYNGE By permission of flie publishers Random House, Inc Copyright 1935, by Random 
House Inc 
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devil, and that if two persons drank of 
It, they would share the same thoughts 
and desires hut secretly wish to destroy 
each other 

On St Anthony s Day Medardus 
preached a sermon about the ehxir 
While he was talking he saw in the 
audience a painter whom he had once 
seen at the Convent of the Holy Lime 
Tree The sight disturbed him so much 
that he began to rave like a madman 
Later, in an attempt to regain his full 
senses, he drank some of the elixir 

One day, dunng the confessional a 
beautiful woman, in appearance exactly 
like a painting of St Rosalia, told 
Medardus that she loved him, and then 
left Medardus determined to run away 
to find her Before he could escape from 
the convent, however, Pnor Leonardus 
sent him on an errand to Rome 

On the way to Rome Medardus saw 
an officer leaning over a precipice When 
Medardus tned to save him, the officer 
fell over the ledge Just then a page 
appeared and told Medardus that his dis 
guise was very good Medardus, hardly 
knowing what he did, went to the nearby 
castle, where he met an old man, Rein 
hold, who seemed to be expecting him 

Reinhold told him that Baron von F , 

the owner of the castle, had a son. Her 
mogen, and a daughter, Aurelia, by an 
Italian wife who later died The baron 
had then married Euphemia, a smister 
woman who was carrying on an affair 
with Count Victorm, an ex suitor The 
count was in the habit of disguising him- 
self in order to gain entrance to the 
castle 

Medardus became convinced that he 
was Victonn When he saw that Aurelia 
was the mysterious lady who looked like 
St Rosalia, he felt that fate was guiding 
him He tned to approach Aurelia, but 
she ran away Because Hermogen had 
witnessed the incident, Medardus killed 
him As Medardus fled from the castle, 
he heard that Euphemia was dying of a 
poison she had intended for him Taking 
refuge in the woods, Medardus cut off 


his beard and changed into clothes that 
Victorinas page had brought him 

When Medardus arrived in Franken 
burg, he recognized the painter who had 
disturbed his sermon on St Anthony^s 
Day After he had tried to kill the man 
with a stiletto, Medardus was rescued 
from an angry mob by Pietro Belcampo, 
an odd hairdresser 

At the forest house of the Prince von 
Rosenthurm, Medardus met a monk who 
looked like him and who drank some of 
his elixir Medardus later went to the 
castle, where die court physician showed 
him a picture of a person who agam 
looked just like him The man was Fran 
cesco, who, together with a strange 
ainter, had been brought to the court 
y the prmce’s brother, the Duke of 
Neuenburg The duke had become en 
gaged to an Italian countess and mamed 
her but on their wedding night the duke 
had been found murdered by a stiletto 
wound The bnde claimed, however, that 
the groom had come to the bridal cham 
ber without a light, consummated the 
mamage, and left The painter, accused 
of the murder, escaped, and the countess 
went to live m a distant castle 

Francesco was engaged to the sister of 
the princess During the marriage cere 
mony the painter reappeared Francesco, 
trying to kiU the painter with a stiletto, 
fainted The next day he left, still un 
wed It was later learned that the Italian 
countess had given birth to a son named 
Victonn Francesco's intended bride left 
to become the abbess at Kreuzbeig 

Heanng these tales, Medardus realized 
that Francesco must be his father At a 
party that night Medardus was astonished 
to see that the princess was accompanied 
by Aurelia ^J^en Aurelia recognized 
him, he was charged with the murder of 
Hermogen and imprisoned Later he was 
released because his double, a mad monk 
who greatly resembled him, had con 
fessed to the crime Medardus also 
learned that he and Victonn were step 
brothers 

Medardus became engaged to Aurelia 
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On the day that he was to marry her he 
saw the mad monk being taken to the 
scaffold Suddenly Medardus began to 
rave In his frenzy he stabbed Aurelia, 
rescued the monk from the cart, and 
escaped into the woods When he re 
gained consciousness he found himself, 
dressed as a monk, m an Italian mad 
house He had been taken there by Bel 
campo, the hairdresser, who said that 
he had found Medardus in the woods, 
naked, with a monks robe lying beside 
him 

Medardus went next to a Capuchin 
convent near Rome While there, he 
learned that Aurelia was alive He also 
saw a strange book that a mystenous 
painter left at the convent It contained 
sketches of paintings Medardus had seen 
at the Convent of the Holy Lime Tree 
and the history of the artist He was 
Francesco, a pamter who had drunk of 
St Anthony's elixir 

Among his works, according to the 
account, was a pamting of the martyrdom 
of St Rosalia One day he had met a 
woman who looked just like the pamt 
mg They married, but his wife died 
soon after their son was bom Then 
Francesco, accused of sorcery, fled with 
his child, whom he nounshed on the 
elixir From Francesco's son the family 
branched out and included the Prmcess 
von Rosenthurm, the abbess, the first 

Baroness von F , Euphemia, and Vic 

tonn 

Medardus, now repenting his past, 
punished himself so much that he became 
known to the Pope, who spoke of making 
the monk his confessor Having incurred 
the antagonism of the papal confessor m 
this manner, Medardus, realizmg that his 
life was in danger, left Rome 

He returned to the Cistercian monas 
tery and saw Pnor Leonardus, who said 
that Victonn had come there, claimed to 
be Medardus, and then disappeared By 
piecing together the strange sequences 
of events, Medardus and Leonardus real 
ized that Medardus and Victonn, two 


brothers who had drunk of the elixir, had 
tned to destroy each other 

Leonardus also told Medardus that 
Aurelia was to become a nun that day, 
takmg the conventual name of Rosalia 
This news so disturbed Medardus that 
while Aurelia was takmg her vows he had 
an impulse to stab her, but after an in- 
ward struggle he conquered his demon 
and had peace in his soul Suddenly 
there was a disturbance m the church 
Medardus' double, dressed m rags, ran 
to the altar, shouted that Aurelia was 
his intended bride, stabbed her in the 
heart, and escaped Medardus mshed to 
Aurelia's side Close by he saw the mys 
tenous pamter, who said that Medardus 
trials would soon end Aurelia regained 
consciousness, told Medardus that he and 
she were destined to expiate the guilt of 
their family, and then died The people 
m the church, having seen the pamter 
emerge from a picture over the altar, 
believed that a miracle had occurred, they 
regarded Aurelia, now called Rosalia, as 
a saint 

Medardus, having fully recovered, 
could clearly tell tmth from falsehood, 
and from Leonardus and the abbess he 
received forgiveness for his past deeds 
Leonardus then asked him to commit his 
life story to wntmg Havmg completed 
this task, he was awaitmg the time when 
he would join Aurelia m Heaven 

Father Spmdion, the hbrarian of the 
Capuchin monastery at Konigswald, ap- 
pended a note to Medardus' manuscript 
He wrote that one night, heanng strange 
sounds from Medardus' cell, he mvesti 
gated and saw a tall man who said that 
die hour of fulfillment would come soon 
Then Medardus died, one year to the 
mmute from the time of Aurelia s death 
Father Spindion added that the paintmg 
of St Rosalia, which the monastery had 
acquired, bore, on the day of Medardus 
funeral, a wreath of roses The wreath 
had been put there by Pietro Belcampo, 
who later jomed the order and became 
Brother Peter 
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THE DEVOTION OF THE CROSS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Pedro Calderon de la Barca (1600 1681) 

Type of plot Religious tragedy 
Ttme of plot Seventeenth century 
Locale Siena Italy 
First presented c 1633 

Principal characters 
Eusebio, a foundling 
Julia his sister 
Lisakdo, his brother 
CuRCio their father 
Gil, a peasant 
Menga, a peasant woman 
Alberto, a pnest 

Critique The Story 

To understand a rehgious play hke Two rustics, Gil and Menga, were 
The Devotion of the Cross, one must al- looking for a lost donkey when they spied 
ways keep m mind that Spam was, and two men preparing to fight a duel One 
still IS, a deeply religious nation, and was Lisardo, angry that anyone as low 
that Calderdn most truly expressed its born as Eusebio should aspire to marry 
feelings and ideas in the seventeenth cen- his sister Julia 

tury The most popular of Spanish play Eusebio explained by telling a mirac 
wnghts after the death of Lope de Vega ulous story He had been one of two in 

in 1635, he wrote both secular and reli fants abandoned beneath a wayside cross 

gious dramas until he took holy orders Taken home by a shepherd, the famished 
in 1651 From that time until ms death baby bit the breast of his foster mother, 
he wrote only rehgious plays, mduding who threw the child into a well where 
two Corpus Chnsti plays a year The De his rescuers found him floating safely 

votion of the Cross is one of his early with arms crossed Later the house in 

works Since the characters and the set which he was living burned, but the fire 

ting are Italian, some cntics assign it to broke out on the Day of the Cross, and 

the penod when he was a soldier in Italy once more he survived unharmed More 

Another version called The Cross in the recently, in a shipwreck, he had floated to 

Sepulchre has been found m a rare safety on a raft of two crossed planks 

“suelta,^^ or play pnnted separately, un He explained that since he had obviously 
dated but signed Ivan de Alarcdn ** Its acquired nobility by devotion to the cross, 

discoverer believes that Calderdn used it he deserved the girl Lisardo denied the 

as a basis for his improved version Val- claim and they fought Again nothing 

buena Prat, on the other hand, wonders could harm Eusebio As Lisardo lay 

whether it may be a later version of Cal- dying of his wound, he begged in the 

derdn^s play, done by a less skilled dram name of the cross for Eusebio to save 
atist Another version of it, assigned— as him The amazed peasants reported that 

was practically every other unclaimed they had seen Eusebio pick up his dying 

play dunng the Golden Age— to Lope de enemy and carry hirrl to a convent 

Vega, can be found m a collection dated Back in Siena, Julia was fearful of her 
1634 All that is definite is that Calderdn father^s discovery of letters she had re- 
claimed It under its present tide in his ceived from Eusebio When her lover 

Prmera Parte of 1636 The plot is less appeared, wanting to take her away with 

complicated than is usual m Calderdn's him before she learned about her broth- 
work er's death, her father's amval forced him 
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to hide and listen to Curao as he voiced 
his long held suspicions o£ his wife's m 
fidelity Curcio was interrupted by the 
arrival of four peasants carrying the body 
of Lisardo Julia, gneving, ordered the 
hller out of her life forever 

Eusebio, brokenhearted, turned ban 
dit and through his cruelty rose to com 
mand a troop of outlaws Only captives 
mentioning the cross escaped death at 
his hands One day a bullet creased pns 
oner was brought in carrying a volume 
titled Miracles of the Cross He was 
Father Alberto, and in gratitude for hav- 
ing his life spared the priest promised 
Eusebio that he would be on hand to 
hear the bandit's last confession 

News arrived that Lisardo's father, 
having put Julia into a convent, was pur 
suing Eusebio with soldiers Scorning 
danger, Eusebio let his passion for Juha 
take him to the convent, where he found 
the girl in bed Before he could take 
her, he saw on her breast the same sign 


of the cross that was on his ovm skin 
The mark told him that she had been the 
other child left beside the cross, his sis 
ter and so he ran away Julia, who had 
tried to fight him off in her cell, now pur- 
sued him in masculine attire, she did not 
know why he refused to love her 

When the soldiers overtook him. Cur 
ao wounded Eusebio fatally Then the 
cross on the young man's body revealed 
to Curcio that he had slain his own son 
exposed with his twin sister because of 
the father's baseless suspicions of his 
wife's unfaithfulness 

With his dying breath, Eusebio called 
for Father Alberto Four shepherds ar 
nved to bury his body The pnest also 
appeared as he had promised He ex 
plained that because of God's pleasure in 
Eusebio's devotion to the cross, his soul 
had been left in his body long enough for 
him to make his confession and be re 
deemed 


LE DIABLE BOITEUX 


Type of work Novel 

Author Alain Ren4 Le Sage (1668 1747) 

Type of flot Picaresque romance 
Time of 'plot Early eighteenth century 
Locale Madrid 
First published 1707 

Principal characters 

Don Cleophas Leandro Perez Zambuleo a student 
Asmodeus, the demon in the bottle 
Don Pedro de Escolano, a Spamsh nobleman 
Donna Seraphina, his daughter 


Critique 

Le Sage is chiefly remembered today 
for his long picaresque novel, Gil Bias 
(1715 1735), but his early publication 
of Le Diable hoiteux (^Asmodeus, or, The 
Devil on Two Sticks'), with its extensive 
revision and enlargement in 1725, created 
far more excitement in his own day and 
IS still an interesting example of the early 
realistic novel of manners As he did m 
most of his prose fiction, Le Sage worked 
from a Spanish original in &is work, 
borrowing his tide and some of the early 


incidents from El Diablo Co'juelo (1641), 
by Luis V61ez de Guevara Once started, 
however, Le Sage drew further and fur 
ther away from his Spanish beginnings 
and thereby entertained his contempo 
raries by introducing a wealth of anec 
dotes and reminiscences, portraits and 
sketches of some of the most prominent 
of Pansian personages, under the guise 
of Spanish names His satire is trenchant 
and iromcal, though never gross or vul 
gar Le Sage saw humanity with a sharp 
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and critical eye, and he was particularly 
successful in his witty portrayals of au 
thors, actors, lawyers, the social world, 
and ^‘persons of quality ** Like most pic 
aresque fiction, the novel is loosely 
plotted, within a central narrative con 
cermng the fortunes of Don Cleophas, a 
young Spanish cavalier, Le Sage intro 
duced scores of other tales, ranging from 
bnef summanes of a few sentences to 
short stories running for several pages or 
chapters But the major plot remains in 
evidence throughout the book, and the 
author concludes his tale with a suitably 
romantic ending 

The Story 

On a dark October night in Madnd, 
Don Cleophas Leandro Perez Zambullo 
a student of Alcala, was in dreadful trou 
ble While visiting Donna Thomasa, his 
inamorata, in her apartment, three or four 
hired bravos set upon him, and when he 
lost his sword in the ensuing struggle, he 
was forced to take flight over the rooftops 
of the neighbonng houses Sp3nng a light 
in a garret, he entered through a window 
and discovered an empty room furnished 
with all manner of a magicians strange 
gear As he was tabng stock of the place, 
he heard a sigh Soon he realized that he 
was being addressed by a demon in a 
bottle To the student’s questionings the 
spint replied that he was neither Luafer, 
Unel, Beelzebub, Leviathan, Belphegor, 
nor Ashtaroth, but Asmodeus, the Devil 
on Two Sticks, who always befriended 
hapless lovers 

Welcoming the help of this creature, 
Cleophas broke the vial, and out tumbled 
a monstrous dwarf, with the legs of a 
goat, a stature of less than three feet, and 
a grotesque and gnmacing face Half con 
cealed by extraordinary clothing and a 
cunously embroidered white satin cloak 
were the two crutches on which the dwarf 
hobbled about 

Since Cleophas was eager to escape his 
pursuers and Asmodeus -wished to avoid 
his captor, the magician, the two did not 
huger in the attic Cleophas grasped the 
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edge of the demon’s cloak, and off they 
flew into the sky over Madrid For the 
remainder of their association together, 
Asmodeus entertained his companion 
with views of all that was happening in 
the city, explaining the circumstances and 
characteristics of those into whose houses 
they looked 

At first they peered into the houses 
immediately beneath them Asmodeus 
showed Cleophas some ndiculous views 
of a coquette and her artifices, a noble 
man, a poet, and an alchemist At last 
they came to a mansion where cavaliers 
and their ladies were celebrating a wed 
ding The demon proceeded to tell the 
story of the Count de Belflor and Leonora 
de Cespedes 

The Count de Belflor, a gallant of the 
court, fell m love with Leonora de Ces 
pedes and wished to make her his mis 
tress By guile, the gift of a well filled 
purse, and the promise of another thou 
sand pistoles when he had accomplished 
his design, he secured the aid of her 
duenna, Marcella, who at last prevailed 
on the girl to admit the young nobleman 
to her chamber at night One morning, as 
the count was making a hasty departure, 
for the dawn was breaking, he slipped 
and fell while descending the silken lad 
der lowered from Leonora’s bedchamber, 
and the noise awakened Don Luis de 
Cespedes, her father, who slept in the 
room above Uncovenng the truth and 
affronted by this stain upon his family 
honor, the old don confronted his daugh 
ter’s lover The count offered to provide 
for Don Pedro, the son of the insulted 
father, hut refused to marry the daughter, 
giving as his false excuse a mamage 
which the king had already arranged for 
the young courtier 

Later, after reading a reproachful letter 
wntten by Leonora, the count was moved 
to repentance About the same time Don 
Pedro played truant from his studies at 
Alcala to pay court to an unknown young 
beauty whom he was meeting m secret 
In a street brawl his life was saved by the 
count, who happened to be passing by 



The count asked the young man to go should have been confined in an insane 
with him to act as a watchman and guard asylum, for their brains were addled by 
while Belflor had an interview with Leo avance, egotism, and the uncontrollable 
nora The truth being revealed when Don pangs of love 

Luis confronted his son, the count asked Suddenly from their vantage point 
for the hand of Leonora and bestowed above the city, the two glimpsed a raging 
that of his sister, Donna Eugenia, on his fire in a house beneath them To every 
new fnend and brother Don Pedro was one’s horror, the beautiful Donna Sera 
overjoyed when he m turn discovered phina, daughter of Don Pedro de Esco 
that his secret love was the sister of the lano, was trapped in an upstairs room 
Count de Belflor The two couples were Asmodeus, at the entreaties of Cleophas 
mamed, and Cleophas, guided by the assumed the shape and appearance of the 
demon, witnessed the festivities of their young student and brought the girl out 
double wedding Only Marcella, the of the burning building safely After the 
treacherous duenna, had no part in the rescue Asmodeus told Cleophas that he 
mirth, Don Luis sent her to a nunnery had suddenly decided upon a grand de 
where she could spend her ill gotten pis- sign the young man was ultimately to 
toles and prayers to win pardon for her marry the lovely Donna Seraphina, whose 
wickedness noble father already believed himself 

Directing Cleophas’ attention to other deeply indebted to the handsome young 

homes in the city, Asmodeus showed him cavalier 

the plight of an impovenshed marquis, a Asmodeus continued this strange tour 
plagiarizing author, a procurer of young of Madnd with portrayals of the unre- 
men for rich widows, and a printer of vealed secrets of those buned in the 
anti religious books At Cleophas’ request, tombs of a churchyard and with glimpses 
the dwarf secured revenge for his mortal of bedside death scenes of true gnef, 

companion on the faithless Donna Tho avance jealousy, and self seeking For 

masa As she was entertaining the assassins contrast, he then told Cleophas a long 

she had hired to attack Cleophas, As and arcumstantial tale of true fnendship 

modeus put the men into a jealous rage and love 

over her and set them to fighting So great Having slain his false wife’s lover, 
was the disturbance they caused that Don Juan de Zarata, a gallant of Toledo, 
neighbors summoned the police, who on fled to Valenaa Near the outsbrts of 
their arrival found two of the men slam that city he stopped a duel between Don 
The assassins were thrown into the aty Alvaro Ponzo and Don Fabricio de Men 
dungeon and Donna Thomasa was even doza, nvals for the hand of the beautiful 
tually sentenced to be transported to the yoimg widow, Donna Theodora de Ci 

colonies Thus proud Cleophas had his ruentes On the advice of Don Juan, the 

revenge lady was allowed to choose between her 

Next, Asmodeus revealed the circum smtors, her choice was Don Fabncio 

stances of the wretches in the nearby Through that meeting the young Toledan 

pnson and madhouse Poisoners, assassins, and Don Fabncio became inseparable 

servants falsely accused and servants de- companions The latter, however, could 

serving imprisonment, a dishonest sur- not understand his fnend’s seeming in- 

geon, and others were all displayed in difference to the charms of Donna Theo 
their cells At the madhouse, Cleophas dora What he did not suspect was that 

saw political and religious fanatics, as the Toledan had been greatly attracted 

well as those maddened hy jealousy, to the lady and she to him, but that out 

gnef, and the ingratitude or their rela of regard for fnendship Don Juan made 

tives Asmodeus also took the opportunity every effort to repress his passion Un 
of showing Cleophas other people who happy in her own unreahzed love for Don 
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Juan, the lady finally decided to return 
to her estate at Villareal When the Tole 
dan confessed the truth to Don Fabnao, 
that gentleman was so moved by Don 
Juans delicacy of feeling that he vowed 
no rivalry in love could ever part them 
Meanwhile, Donna Theodora had been 
kidnapped by Don Alvaro^s ruffians and 
put on a vessel bound for Sardinia Don 
Fabncio and Don Juan set out in pursuit, 
but the ship on which they sailed was 
overtaken by Tunisian pirates and the 
two were made pnsoners Separated in 
their captivity, they were in despair Don 
Juan, sold to the Dey of Algiers, was 
made a gardener At length the dey, im 
pressed by the bearing and courtesy of his 
Christian slave, made him his confidant 
The dey had in his harem a Spanish lady 
whose gnef appeared inconsolable, he 
asked Don Juan to speak to her as a 
countryman and assure her of her master^s 
tender regard To Don Juanas surprise, 
the lady proved to be Donna Theodora, 
also taken captive when her abductors 
were hlled by Algerian pirates 

From that time on Don Juan planned 
to deliver Donna Theodora from her cap- 
tivity, and at last, aided by an unknown 
accomplice, they made their escape Their 
unknown benefactor turned out to be 
Don Fabncio, who had been rescued 
aboard a French privateer Mistaking 
Don Juan for the false Don Alvaro, Don 
Fabncio stabbed his fnend and then, dis 
covenng his error, plunged his sword into 
his own breast The condition of Don 
Fabncio grew worse and he died soon 
after the amval of the fugitives in Spain 
Torn between their mutual love and 
gnef for their friend, Donna Theodora 
and Don Juan were at last free to marry 
A short time later Don Juan was mortally 
injured m a fall from his horse Half mad 
with gnef, Donna Theodora would soon 
follow him to the grave 

At length the sleeping city awoke Pro- 
testing that he was not weary, Cleophas 
urged the little demon to let him see 


more Asmodeus directed his glance to 
the activities in the streets of beggars, 
artisans, a miser, a philosopher Then 
they came upon the throngs of people 
gathering for the king^s levee faithless 
and forgetful noblemen, those seeking 
their own good fortune, gamblers, an hon 
est magistrate, and others awaited their 
turn to appear before the king But Cleo 
phas could not be shown into the bng^s 
presence, since the royal cabinet, as As 
modeus carefully explained, was under 
the exclusive control of other devils 
For diversion, Asmodeus took Cleophas 
to see the amval of ransomed slaves at 
the Monastery of Mercy Each captive 
had his own fears and hopes to realize, 
and Asmodeus recounted the past and 
future of scores of these wretches A few 
met with happy circumstances upon gam 
mg their freedom, but most of them 
found grief, loneliness, and disappoint 
ment for their reward 

At that point Asmodeus became aware 
that his master, the magician, had missed 
him, and he departed swiftly after mak 
mg the student promise that he would 
never reveal to mortal ears all that he had 
seen and overheard that night 
Returned to his own apartment, Cleo 
phas sank into a deep slumber that lasted 
a day and a night When he awoke, he 
went to call on Donna Seraphina, where 
he was welcomed by the grateful Don 
Pedro, her father During a later visit in 
the house where he was now an honored 
guest, Cleophas confessed that it was not 
he who had rescued the girl from the 
flames Although overcome by astomsh- 
ment, Don Peio waved the explanation 
aside After all, it was at Cleophas* in 
sistence that Donna Seraphina had been 
brought from the blazing house un 
harmed A few weeks later the wedding 
of Donna Seraphina and Cleophas was 
celebrated with much magnificence, and 
the happy bndegroom never had occasion 
to regret the night of freedom he had 
provided for the devil on two sticks 
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DIALOGUE DES HEROS DE ROMAN 

Type of work Literary criticism in the form of satiric dialogue 
Author Nicolas Boileau Despr^aux (1^36 1711) 

First published 1713 

Princtfcd characters 
Mmos, 

Pluto, 

Rhadamanthus, 

Diogenes, and 

Meecury, judges of the heroes 

Cyrus 

Tamyris, 

Horateus Cocles, 

Cl^lie, 

Brutus 
Sarho, and 

Faramond, heroes and heroines of French romances 

The French hterary scene of the late the most valueless literature of all time 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centu Mile de Scudery insisted that the Ian 
nes was blessed with the corrective vigor guage of her characters Chke that of the 
ous activity of two wnters endowed with dramatists Racine and Corneille) repro 
unsurpassed wit and common sense— Mo duce exactly the language of society, a 
here and Boileau It was an age that des carefully cultivated, artificial speech stnv- 
perately needed the scourge of satire Life mg for novelty and preaosity and inevi- 
and letters were thoroughly corrupt, the tahly tumbling into absurdity It is pre- 
topmost level of society rode like a gaudy, asely this affectation that Moliere made 
grinning monkey on the back of the miser such hilarious fun of in his farce, Les 
able, millipedic populace, and the amuse Precieuses Ridicules (1659), but appar 
ments of the idle betrayed clearly their endy the institution was so wellestab 
innocent or deliberate unawareness of lished and so satisfying to its practition 
reality and the bizarre lengths to which ers that not even the blows of the great 
they were willing to go in their futile Moh^re could strike it down Boileau 
attempt to conquer an enormous bore- soon jomed his fnend in the attack, com 
dom posmg in 1664 his Dialogue des hiros de 

One of their most fantastic solitary di roman, which he enjoyed reciting with 
versions was the wnting and reading of great zest and elaborate mimicry to his 
romantic novels that often ran to a dozen fnends However, as he says in the pref 
or more volumes Beginning with Honor6 ace to his first published version, he was 
d'Urfe's Astree (1607 1627), this papier unwilhng to pubhsh or even to circulate 
mach4 fantasy went through a tortuous his satire in manuscnpt while Mile de 
evolution m de Gomberville's La Qanikee Scud6ry was still alive, "'since she was 
(1621) and Polexandre (1629 1637), after all a woman of considerable merit 
Jean Desmarets* Anane (1623), La Cal- and honor even if her writing did not 
prenMe^s Cassandre (1642-1650), CI^o- reflect those attributes” Even after her 
•pdtre (1647 1658), and Faramond (1661- death, the satire would probably not have 
1670), and, finally, reached an apogee appeared in pnnt with Boileau's blessing 
in the four romances of Mademoiselle had not a pirated version been published 
Madeleine de Scud6ry, darling of the anonymously m Prussia in 1687 Boileau s 
famous Hotel de Ramboullet salon before devoted young fnend Brossette, who dis 
estabhshing her own popular Saturday covered and reported the piracy to him 
nights These novels probably cmrstitute in 1704, urged him to add tms to the 
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nine satires which had already contnb 
uted to his fame Although Madame de 
Lafayette had estahhshed a basis for a 
change to the modem novel of sentiment 
with La Pnncesse de Cleves in 1678, 
there was still a large target of fantasy 
romance for Boileau s Dialogue, since ro 
mantle literary faddism had spread not 
only across France but in England as 
well Addison recommended Varamond 
and Cassandre to the readers of the Spec 
tutor Papers, multi volume translations 
found a fascinated public, imitations 
(such as Aphra Behn^s The Young King) 
rolled off the presses, and stage adapta 
tions like Dryden^s Ahnanzor and Alma 
hide (1670 1672) hastened the vogue of 
neo classic tragedy 

It is impossible to present in a short 
space any satisfactory vision of the enor 
mous tedium of the seventeenth century 
French romances Even Desmarets' 
Anane, remarkable for its unusual brev 
ity, mns to well over a thousand pages 
Shepherds, guided by gods and goddesses 
make fleshless love in stilted prose and 
verse, characters from Greek Roman, and 
Celtic tradition roam across fairy wonder 
lands m pursuit of or in escape from 
monsters or powerful enemies in disguise 
Elaborate allegoncal dreams, involuted 
love letters, intensely polite conversations, 
portraits m enameled prose, and grandiose 
heraldry and tournaments pad out com 
plex, disorganized plot lines that make 
Italian opera classically simple by com 
panson Boileau declared himself unable 
to stomach ‘'their precious affectation of 
language frivolous and pointless conver 
sations, flattering portraits at every turn, 
of obviously mechocre persons, endless 
verbiage about love leading nowhere^' 
But the leading practitioner of that ro 
mantle nonsense, MUe de Scud6ry, 
gained an astonishing international fame 
—gifts from the Queen of Sweden, mem 
bership in the Italian academy, homage 
from English writers, as well as pensions 
from Cardinal Mazann and the King of 
France 

Witty and polished conversation m 


writing as well as in soaety was a favorite 
seventeenth century art, witness Mile de 
Scudery^s own ten volumes of model 
Conversations For this reason Boileau, 
like many another critic of his day, 
adopted the dialogue 1 have taken as a 
point of departure in this attack on the 
novel the manner of Lucian*’ (the 
greatest of the second century Sophists, 
who also used humor and buffoonery to 
attack manners and ideas of his time) 
Although Boileau says that this is “the 
least frivolous work to issue from my 
pen,” the Dialogue is hilarious good fun 
Like Lucian, he sets his scene in Hades 
Minos comes running frantically to Pluto 
with a report that hell has suddenly be 
come populated with idiots afflicted with 
a “fury to talk a certain language 
they call gallantry” 

“One even assured me that this pesti 
lent gallantry had infected all the in 
femal countnes and even the Elysian 
fields so that the heroes and above all, 
the heroines who hve there today are 
the most foohsh people in the world, 
thanks to certain authors who have 
taught them that fine language and 
have made them bashful lovers” 

As Pluto resolves to examine these 
strange people, Rhadamanthus arrives 
with the news that the fiercest criminals 
m Hades— Prometheus, Tantalus, Ixion, 
and Sisyphus— have revolted While prep 
arations are being made for war, Diog 
enes arnves to contribute his walking 
stick to the arsenal He warns Pluto not 
to expect much help from the newly ar 
nved heroes “They are a troop of mad 
men Fve never seen anything so 
effeminate and gallant!” But Pluto, eager 
for heroic aid, summons them He is de 
lighted when the first hero turns out to 
be the great Cyrus, the Persian warnor- 
king who had conquered the Medes and 
ravaged more than half the world But 
his delight quickly turns to dismay when 
he learns that Cyrus has adopted the 
[Scud6nan] name of Artimin and is en 
gaged in an eternal quest to find his 
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kidnapped princess, though he fears that 
even if he finds her she will not return 
to him because he is so unworthy ^^Chase 
away this ram bucket, this great sobber^” 
cries Pluto as he turns to welcome Ta 
myris, savage queen of the Massagetes 
who had plunged the great Cyrus' head 
into a bucket of human blood Tamyns, 
however, is now distraught because she 
has lost the madngal which she had com 
posed to woo Cyrus Next comes Horatius 
Codes, the Roman warrior who alone 
had held oflF an entire army at the bndge 
He IS now a shepherd troubadour sing 
mg a song he had made from an echo for 
Clelie ^The nut* the nut*" cnes Pluto, 
dismissing him, “to amuse himself with 
such tnfles he must have entirely lost 
his senses*" 

The mad parade continues Clelie, 
once the audacious hero of Titus Livius, 
1 $ now completely absorbed with the map 
of Tendre Land, tracing the path from 
Constant Love along Inclination River, 
through Billet Doux and Sincenty to 
New Amity Lucretia, who once killed to 
defend her chastity, now babbles of love, 
and Brutus, savior of Rome against the 
Tarqums, also prattles of love Diogenes 
tnes unsuccessfully to explain to Pluto 

“Lucretia who is m love with and 
loved by Brutus says to him in trans 
posed words 'How sweet it would be 
to love if one loved always* But alas, 
there are no eternal loves ' And Brutus 
answers 'Permit me to love, marvel of 


our days You will see that one can 
have eternal loves * ** 

To which Pluto shouts, “By these 
bagatelles I recognize that they're pos 
sessed with infinite folly Chase them 
away*" Then Mile de Scudery herself 
amves in the person of Sapho, once a 
famous Lesbian, now a poser of elaborate 
parlor game questions on friendship 
“Define for me what a tender heart is, 
what tenderness m friendship, tenderness 
m love, tenderness of inclination, and 
tenderness of passion " As indignant Pluto 
is about to send for the Fury Tisiphone, 
the “impertinent wench" subjects him to 
a ndiculous, flattering character sketch of 
that deadly hamdan 

At last, after several more of these im 
possible heroes of the novel have passed 
m review. Mercury (one of the most fre 
quendy invoked gods of the romance) 
amves to denounce them all as fakers 
He has brought with him a Frenchman 
who identifies them as the common bour- 
geoisie of his quarter Pluto wrathfully 
summons all the demons and funes of 
hell to skin ahve these chimencal heroes 
“The last act of the comedy is over*" he 
cnes as the heroes call m vain upon the 
authors who created them 

Thus Boileau, whose epitaph nghtly 
names him the “not unequal rival of 
Horace," redeemed the reputation of the 
French mind for common sense, clanty, 
and wit from one of the greatest threats 
in France s literary history 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO 

Type of work Philosophical dialogues 
Author Plato (427 347 B C ) 

Ttme About 400 BG 

Locale Greece, pnncipally Athens 

First transcnhed c 387 347 B C 

pTmctpal personages 

Socrates, the Atheman philosopher 

Gorgias, a Sophist 

Protagoras, a Sophist 

Crito, Socrates' contemporary, an aged fnend 

Phaedrus, a defender of rhetonc 

Aristophanes, a poet and playvmght 

Theaetetcts, hero of the battle of Connth 
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Parmenides, the philosopher from Elea 
Philebus, a hedonist 
Timaeus a philosopher and statesman 
Plato Socrates pupil 

The Platonic Dialogues rank with the Socrates was Plato's teacher, and it 
extant works of Aristotle as the most im was probably out of respect for Socrates 
portant collection of philosophical works the man and philosopher that Plato first 
so far produced in the Western world considered using him as the central dis 
Although Plato s influence is partly due putant in his dialogues Reflection must 
to the fact that his works have survived, have enforced his decision, for Socrates 
unlike many writings of earlier Greek was important more for his method than 
philosophers, and also to the fact that at for his fixed ideas, more for his value as 
vanous times in the history of the Chns a philosophical imtant than as a source 
tian church his ideas have been utilized of endunng wisdom The Socratic method 
in one form or another in the process of is often descnbed as a question answer 
constructing a Chnstian theology— al method designed to bring out the contra 
though Aristotle's influence in this re dictions and omissions in the philosoph 
spect has been greater— the pnncipal ical views of others, but it is better un 
cause of his past and present effect on derstood as a clever technique for so 
human thought is the quahty of his playing upon the ambiguities of claims 
work as to lead others into changing their use 

The distinctive character of Platomc of terms and, hence, into apparent in 
thought finds adequate expression m the consistency 

dialogue form Although Plato, like all The question concerning the extent to 
philosophers, had his favored perspec which Plato uses the dialogues to record 
tives from which he interpreted and, con the ideas of Socrates and the extent to 
sequently, saw the world, he reahzed which he uses Socrates as a proponent of 
better than most philosophers that philos- his own ideas will probably never be con 
ophy is more an activity of the mind clusively answered The question is, of 
than the product of an investigation course, historical, philosophically speak 
This is not to say that philosophy does mg, it makes no chfference whose ideas 
not, m some legitimate sense, illuminate find their way into the dialogues A 
the world, it means that in the process fairly safe assumption is that Socrates 
* of making sense out of expenence the emphasized the importance of philosoph 
philosopher is resdess no one way of ical problems of value, knowledge, and 
clanfying an idea or a view is entirely philosophy itself He probably did argue 
satisfactory, and there is always much to that it is important to know oneself, that 
be said for some alternative mode of ex the admission of one's own ignorance is 
planation When distinctive Platonic a kind of wisdom possessed by few men, 
conceptions finally become clear, they do and that virtue is knowledge 
so against a background of penetrating Certainly Socrates must have had a 
discussion by means of which alternative devotion to his calling as philosopher and 
ideas are explored for their own values cntic no man who regarded philosophy 
and made to complement the conception as a game would have remained in Athens 
which Plato finally endorses As an m to face the charge that by philosophy he 
strument for presenting the cntical point had corrupted the youth of Athens, nor 
counterpoint of ideas, the dialogue is would he have refused a chance to escape 
ideal, and as a character m control of after having been condemned to death 
the general course and quahty of the dis The courage and mtegcity of Socrates are 
cussion, Socrates is unsurpassed recorded with poignant power in the 
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Apology the dialogue in which Socrates 
defends himself and philosophy against 
the charges brought against lum, the 
Cnto, in which Socrates refuses to escape 
from pnson and the Phaedo, m which 
Socrates discusses the immortahty of the 
soul before he drinks the hemlock poison 
and dies 

Of the ideas presented in the dialogues, 
perhaps none is more important than 
Plato's theory of Ideas or Forms This 
idea is most clearly expressed in the Re 
'pvhhc Cq V ), the dialogue in which the 
problem of discovenng the nature of 
justice in man is resolved by considenng 
the nature of justice m the state Plato 
distinguished between particular things, 
the objects we expenence in our daily 
living, and the characters that things 
have or could have Goodness, truth, 
beauty, and other universal characters— 
properties that can affect a number of 
individual objects— are eternal, change 
less, beautiful, and the source of all 
knowledge Although some cntics have 
claimed that Plato was speaking meta 
phoncally when he talked, through Soc 
rates, about the reality of the Forms, 
speaking as if they enjoyed a separate 
existence the dialogues leave the im 
pression that Plato considered the Forms 
(Ideas) to be actually existing, in some 
sense peculiar to themselves, as universals 
or prototypes which things may or may 
not exemplify 

If one reviews, however inadequately, 
the range of questions and tentative an 
swers to be found in the dialogues, a bare 
inkling of Plato's power as a philosopher 
is then realized But the dialogues must 
be read before the depth of Plato's specu 
lative mind and the skill of his dialectic 
can be appreciated Furthermore, only a 
reading of the dialogues can convey 
Plato's charm, wit, and range of sym 
pathy Whether the final result may be 
m good part attnbuted to Socrates as 
Plato's inspiring teacher is not important 
Socrates as the subject and Plato as the 
writer (and philosopher- in all proba 
bility more creative than Socrates) com 


bine to leave us with an unforgettable 
image of the Hellenistic mind 

Although many of the dialogues con- 
cern themselves with more than one 
question, and although definitive answers 
are infrequent so that discussions center 
mg about a certain subject may crop up 
in a number of different dialogues, it 
may be helpful to indicate the central 
problems and conclusions of the dia 
logues 

Charmides centers about the question, 
“What is temperance^" After cnticizing 
a number of answers, and without finally 
answenng the question, Socrates em 
phasizes the point that temperance in 
volves knowledge Lysis and Laches con 
sider, respectively, the questions, “What 
is fnendship?" and “What is courage?" 
The former discussion brings out the 
difficulty of the question and of resolv 
mg conflicts of values the latter distin 
guishes courage from a mere facing of 
danger and makes the point that courage, 
as one of the virtues, is a kind of knowl 
edge involving willingness to act for the 
good The Ion exhibits Socratic irony at 
work on a rhapsode who is proud of his 
skill in the recitation of poetry Socrates 
argues that poetry is the result of m- 
iration, a kind of divine madness In 
e Protagoras Socrates identifies virtue 
and knowledge, insisting that no one 
chooses evil except through ignorance 
One of a number of attacks of the So 
phistical art of fighting with words is 
contained in the Euthydemus 

In the Meno the philosopher Socrates 
and his companions wonder whether 
virtue can be taught The doctrine that 
ideas are implanted m the soul before 
birth is demonstrated by leading a slave 
boy into making the correct answers to 
some problems in geometry At first it 
seems that since virtue is a good and 
goodness is knowledge, virtue can be 
taught But since there are no teachers 
of virtue. It cannot be taught, and, m any 
case, since virtue involves nght opinion, 
It IS not teachable 

*What IS piety?" is the question of the 
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Euthyphro Euthyphro*s idea that piety 
IS whatever is pleasing to the gods is 
shown to be inadequate 

The Apology is the most effective por- 
trait of Socrates in a practical situation 
No moment in his life had graver con- 
sequences than the tnal resulting from 
the charge that he had corrupted the 
youth of Athens by his teachings, yet 
Socrates continued to be himself, to argue 
dialectically, and to reaffirm his love of 
wisdom and virtue He pictured himself 
as a gadfly, stinging the Athemans out 
of their intellectual arrogance He argued 
that he would not corrupt anyone vol 
untanly, for to corrupt those about him 
would be to create evil that might harm 
him 

Socrates is shown as a respecter of the 
law in the CntOj he refuses to escape 
after having been pronounced guilty In 
the Phaedo he argues that the philoso- 
pher seeks death because his whole aim 
m life IS to separate the soul from the 
body He argues for the immortality of 
the soul by saying that opposites are 
generated from opposites, therefore, hfe 
IS generated from death Also, the soul 
IS by Its very nature the pnnaple of hfe, 
hence, it cannot itself die 

The dialogue Greater Htpptas does not 
settle the question, “What is beauty?^^ 
but It does show, as Socrates points out, 
that “All that is beautiful is difficult 
The subject of love is considered from 
various philosophic perspectives in the 
Symposium, culminating in the concep- 
tion of the highest love as the love of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true 
Gorgtas begins with a discussion of the 
art of rhetonc, and proceeds to the de 
velopment of the familiar Socratic ideas 
that It IS better to suffer evil than to do 
It, and It IS better to be punished for 
evil doing than to escape punishment 
The Parmenides is a fascinating tech 
meal argument concerning vanous logical 
puzzles about the one and the many It 
contains some cntiasm of Plato's theory 


of Ideas Plato's increasing interest in 
roblems of philosophic method is shown 
y the Cratylus, which contains a dis 
cussion of language beginning with the 
question whether there are true and false 
names Socrates is not dogmatic about 
the implications of using names, but he 
does insist that any theory of language 
allow men to continue to speak of their 
knowledge of realities 

The Phaedrus is another discourse on 
love It contains the famous myth of the 
soul conceived as a charioteer and winged 
steeds In the Theaetetus Socrates exam 
ines the proposal by Theaetetus that 
knowledge is sense perception He re 
jects this idea as well as the notion that 
knowledge is true opinion 

The Sophist IS a careful study of so 
phistical method with emphasis on the 
problem of Being and Not being In the 
Statesman Plato continues the study of 
the state he initiated in the Republic, in 
troducing the idea— later stressed by Ans 
totle— that virtue is a mean 

Socrates argues m the Phdebus that 
neither pleasure nor wisdom is in itself 
the highest good, since pleasure that is 
not known is worthless and wnsdom that 
IS not pleasant is not worth having, only 
a combination is wholly satisfactory 
A rare excursion into physics and a 
philosophical consideration or the nature 
of the universe are found m the Tz 
maeus Here Plato writes of God, crea 
non, the elements, the soul, gravitanon, 
and many other matters 

The Cntias, an unfinished dialogue, 
presents the story of an ancient and 
mythical war between Athens and At 
lanns, and with the Laws, the longest of 
the dialogues, Plato ranges over most of 
the areas touched on In his other dia 
logues, but with an added religious con 
tent Soul is the source of life, monon, 
and moral acnon, and there is an evil soul 
m the universe with which God must 
deal 
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DIARY 


Ty^pe of work Diary 

Author John Evelyn (1620 1706) 

Time 1620 1706 

Locale England and the Continent 
Ttrst puhhmed 1818 1819 

Pnnctpcd personages 
John Evelyn 
Charles I 
Charles II 
James II 

Oliver Cromwell 
Samuel Pepys 
Queen Mary 
William of Orange 
Queen Anne 

Jeremy Taylor, English divine 


An intimate of people in high places, 
John Evelyn was able to observe at first 
hand many of the significant events and 
developments of his time To his obsewa 
tion, he brought a mind remarkable in a 
turbulent era for its calmness, balance, 
and acuity His diary is a contribution of 
exceptional value to our understandmg 
of seventeenth century England 

Evelyn, the son of a large landowner, 
was a royalist and an Anglican He served 
bnefly m the army of Charles I, but, 
after the king^s retreat in 1641, he re 
signed, believing that further service 
would mean financial rum for himself 
and would little aid the royalist cause 
Findmg it difficult to mamtam a neutral 
position, he left England m 1643 for the 
Continent, where he spent most of the 
next nine years travelmg and stud 3 nng 
European culture After his return to 
England m 1652, he occupied himself 
with gardening and with improving his 
estate He refused a position under Crom 
well and mamtamed secret correspond 
ence with Charles II From the Restora 
tion until his death m 1706, he enjoyed 
the favor of the crown and held several 
unportant mmor positions m the gov- 
ernment 

Evelyn lived in an era of unrest and 
calamity Three times he saw the exist- 
mg English government overthrown, he 
observed the Dutch war from the vantage 


pomt of an official position, he remained 
in London durmg the plague of 1665, he 
watched the progress of the Great Fire 
from Its start to its engulfment of the 
city, he noted with disapproval the been 
tiousness of the court of Charles II he 
attended the spectacular trials of the men 
accused of complicity in the Popish Plot 
In religion, he witnessed the shiftmg 
fortunes of the vanous sects, in politics, 
he saw the rise and the fall of a multi 
tude of favontes 

The diary, in addition to providing an 
inside view of these major events, reveals 
the ordmary conditions of existence m 
the seventeenth century Life was filled 
with hazards On voyages, pirates were 
frequently a threat, Evelyn himself barely 
escaping them on one occasion For travel 
on die Continent, an armed escort was 
often necessary for protection against 
highwajmen Withm a bnef penod. Eve 
lyn was robbed three times, and once in 
England, he was robbed and bound, and 
narrowly missed being killed Also in the 
seventeenth century, many barbarous 
practices were still sanctioned by law 
Evelyn tells of beheadings that required 
several blows of the ax, of men put on 
the rack to elicit confessions, of the public 
display of bodies that had been hanged, 
then drawn, and quartered The plague, 
smallpox, and other diseases constantly 
remmded men of their mortahty Evelyn 
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made frequent references in his diary to no absolutist, nor did he hesitate to 
death among his fnends and his children, cnticize the actions of royalty When 
seven of whom never reached adulthood the kmg overstepped his traditional au 
Amid the public tumult and private thonty— as Charles II did, for example, 
msecunty, Evelyn was throughout a truly m revoking the charter of London, and 
civilized man While many were dom as James II did in dispensing with the 
mated by the emotions that religious and Test Act—Evel)^ was firm m his objec 
political controversy aroused, he retamed tions He frequently protested against 
his sanity Of a compassionate nature, he the profligacy of the court, and once, 

deplored acts of cruelty, and expressed after having observed some disabled sol 

his opposition to many accepted prac diers, he wrote ^What confusion and 
tices, such as the harsh treatment of mischief do the avance, anger, and ambi 

criminals and the baiting of animals tion of Pnnces, cause in the world^** 

Dunng the Dutch war he served as Evelyn apparently could have aspired 
commissioner for the care of the sick, to higher positions than he attained, but 
Wounded, and pnsoners of war He was he enjoyed his '^pnvate condition** and 
not deterred from his duties by the cared not for ^^the extreme slavery and 
plague or by the frustrating diifiSculties subjection that courtiers live in ** There 
involved in secunng funds was m him none of the sycophant Gen- 

At a time when apostasy was common erally he avoided offices that might beget 
place Evelyn remained firm in his re a clash between his personal interests and 
ligious and political convictions His life his pnnciples In one position which did 
was guided first, by his belief in the create such a conflict, he followed his 
Church of England and, secondly, by his pnnciples As a commissioner of the 
belief in the monarchy A large part of Pnvy Seal, he twice refused, against the 
the diary is concerned with church affairs, wishes of James II, to license the illegal 
ranging from discussions of major issues sale of Catholic literature 
to records of fasting days A devoudy His independent nature can also be 
religious man, he based his conduct upon seen in his loyalty to friends When 

his conception of the Chnstian ideal, and Samuel Pepys was placed in the Tower 

accepted blessings and misfortunes alike on suspicion of treason, Evelyn imme 

as the will of God Although he feared diately went to see him He was the last 

rival sects— the Jesuits, in particular— person to visit Clarendon before that 

and believed that certain laws were neces deposed official fled England to escape 

sary to protect the Church of England, the wrath of Parliament and kmg Many 

he was a generally tolerant man and others foimd in Evelyn a fnend who was 

opposed punitive laws against Cathohcs unmoved by the tergiversations of courtly 

and Nonconformists favor 

As a monarchist, he felt that the execu Despite the heavy demands of pnvate 
tion of Charles I was the blackest spot business and public service, Evelyn 

on English history He regarded the found time to acquire a vast amount of 

Restoration as the greatest blessing God knowledge His range of interests was 

could bestow, and he continued to cele prodigious, with the novel as well as the 

brate its anniversary even after Kmg important attracting his attention Amid 

James II was deposed in 1688 Initially, more weighty topics, such subjects as 

he had misgivings about the Glopous fire eating and knife swallowing are 

Revolution, but, probably because of its soberly discussed in the diary Much of 

preservation of the Church of England, his mtellectual curiosity, however, was 

he came to approve of it directed toward practical matters His 

However unwavenng he may have concern with the depletion of forests m 

been in his royalist sympathies, he was England led him to wnte Sylva (1664), 
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a highly significant hook on afforestation 
His knowledge of gardening was consid 
erable, and ms gardens at Sayes Court 
attracted thousands of visitors TTie smoke 
nuisance in London was attacked by Eve 
lyn as early as 1661 After the Great 
Fire he drew up plans for rebuilding the 
city His publications include works on 
government, education, English customs, 
horticulture, science, chalcography, and 
architecture 

Evelyn was also active m promoting 
the work of others He was closely asso 
ciated with England’s creative leaders, 
men such as Robert Boyle and Chnsto 
pher Wren A patron of the arts he intro 
duced Grinling Gibbons to the notice of 
Charles II, and he persuaded the Duke of 
Norfolk to present the Arundel marbles 
to Oxford University His most produc- 


tive efforts of this kmd were those con- 
nected with the Royal Society, of which 
he was an original promoter and, for 
many years an active member 

Unlike the other great dianst of the 
seventeenth century, Samuel Pepys, Eve 
lyn had little talent for bnnging warm, 
personal touches to his writmg In read- 
mg the objective, factual presentation of 
the earlier part of the diary—with its ab 
sence of feeling and with little, even, of 
personal opinion— one wishes that more 
of John Evelyn were m the work In the 
later part of the diary there is greater 
freedom of expression Never, however, 
IS Eveljm able truly to share his emo 
tional experiences with the reader He 
was a man of reason, and his writmg is 
formal, dignified, and cerebral 


DIARY 


Tyfeofwork Day to day journal 
Author Samuel Pepys (1633 1703) 

Time 1660 1669 
Locale London 

First fuhhshed 1825, first complete edition, 1848 1849 
Principal fersonages 

Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts of the Navy Board the dianst 
Elizabeth St Michel Pepys his wife 
Sir Edward Montague, the First Earl of Sandwich, his patron 
Charles II, King of England 
The Dujke of York, his brother later James II 
Sir William Penn, a Commissioner of the Navy Board 
Every other important statesman, politician, courtier, musi 
CIAN, poet, playwright, entertainer, sycophant royal mis 
TRESS, AND CBCARLATAN THAT INHABITED THE LONDON OF 16601669 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys is a umque 
document m the annals of English litera 
ture— perhaps of all hterature There are 
other fascinating day to day accounts of 
interesting and momentous times, and 
some of these were wntten by men of 
genius, but there is only one other auto- 
biographical collection— the recently dis 
covered journals of James Boswell— which 
combines fascinating subject matter and 
genius of composition with the intnguing 
detective story discovery that is associated 
with the Dtmy of Pepys 
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The author of the greatest of all biog 
raphies must bow to this lesser Samuel 
m one respect Boswell, as his editors 
admit, was wnting for posterity, Pepys 
was not Pepys’ Diary was wntten for 
himself only, apparently for the sole pur 
pose of allovung its author to savor once 
more, at the end of each day, the expe- 
nences of the preceding twenty four 
hours There is no evidence of revision 
of any kind, and it was wntten in a 
shorthand which protected it from pos 
tenty for over a hundred years after its 



autlior^s failing eyesight had forced him 
reluctantly to give it up 

Pepys' meSiod of composition gives 
the Diary an immediacy that makes Bos 
welFs Journals appear sedulously organ 
ized And the protective coloration of the 
shorthand allows for admissions of per 
sonal animosities and revelations of scan 
dalous behavior that otherwise would not 
be found m the confessions of a respon 
sible public oflScial Also, the point that 
Pepys was a responsible public ofBaal is 
the last factor that contnbutes to the im 
portance of his work Boswell was the 
scion of an important Scottish family and 
a member of the Scottish bar, but (aside 
from his Corsican experience) the only 
history he was involved in was literary 
history Pepys was involved with the his 
tory of a nation at a very important time 
The Dtary is important in a number of 
ways First, it is of great value as a docu 
ment of the Restoration period No wnter 
of a historical novel based on the history 
of the time could possibly create a char 
acter familiar with as many important 
events as was that opportunistic busy 
body, Samuel Pepys One of the most m 
fluential figures in bringing about the re 
turn of the Stuarts m 1660 was the for 
mer Cromwellian, Sir Edward Montague, 
who was assisted by his able cousin and 
protege, Samuel Pepys It was Sir Ed 
ward who commanded the fleet that 
sailed from Holland and returned tn- 
umphantly with the king On board the 
flagship. Kissing the king's hand, firing a 
cannon to salute the new monarch (and 
burning an eye in the process), comment 
mg on the plainness of the queen, taking 
charge of the king's dog in the landing 
at Dover was again, Samuel Pepys 
Later, made Clerk of the Acts of the Navy 
Board because of his assistance to the 
Stuarts (Sir Edward Montague was made 
Earl of Sandwich), he remained at his 
post m London and wrote down his oh 
servations of the temble plague from 
which most members of his class fled in 
anic It was Pepys, again, who did his 
est to keep the Enghsh Navy afloat dur 


mg the Dutch Wars, and Pepys who de 
fended the Navy m a brilliant speech be 
fore Parliament m the investigation that 
followed (1668) Earlier (September 2 
1666), when the great fire of London 
broke out, it was Pepys who rushed to 
the king to inform him of the catastrophe 
and to suggest the blowing up of houses 
to prevent the spread of the fire Pepys, 
who had a part m all these events, tells 
of them m a straightforward, unself con 
saous account unvarnished by fear of 
what his contemporanes would have 
thought or of what postenty would think 
Along with vivid pictures of the major 
events of Restoration history are day to 
day accounts of the less eartnshaking but 
equally reveahng activities in the life of 
the London that Pepys shared, accounts 
that make the Diary a document of social, 
cultural, and artistic history as well Here 
Pepys' concern with—his actual dehght 
m—detail bnngs a particular world of the 
past to life We see the crowded, un 
sanitary, and often impassable London 
streets At times, dunng trips to Pepys' 
father's house in Brampton or dunng ex 
cursions to the country, we catch glimpses 
of rural existence in the days of Charles 
II We see life in the houses of the well 
to do and the noble and, occasionally, at 
court On a more mundane scale, there is 
Pepys' concern with clothes (his father 
was a tailor and he reflects a professional 
knowledge) and his greater concern with 
managing his own household Unfor 
tunately for revelations on this score, 
Pepys had no children, but his problems 
in household management included his 
handling of the affairs of his rather 
shiftless parents, brothers, and sister, the 
maintenance of a staff of servants that 
grew as his own wealth increased, and 
domestic supervision of his beautiful but 
erratic—sometimes docile, sometimes tern 
peramental— young wife In regard to the 
arts, there is a wealth of material on the 
theater and on music Pepys was an in 
veterate playgoer Though his frequent 
attendance bothered his basically Puntan 
conscience and though he made intermit 
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tent vows to refrain, it is seldom that 
many entnes go by in which some play 
that he has seen is not commented on So 
frequent are these comments, m fact, 
that the Dtary is an invaluable source of 
information to the student of Restoration 
drama It is equally valuable to the spe 
cialist m the history of music Pepys was 
not only an accomplished musician but 
also a composer, and the dehght in music 
which he expresses gives an insight into 
a particularly musical age 

Nor was artistic beauty the only kind 
that captivated the practical and mer 
cenary Pepys Since he was equally at 
tracted to beauty in its carnal manifesta 
tions, his pursuit of beauty in feminine 
form and his diligent (but finally unsuc 
cessful) attempts to hide these pursuits 
from his wife provide an insight into the 
mores of the Restoration period These 


accounts of the dianst's philanderings— 
honest, but hidden by the elaborate code 
—are a part of the personal revelation 
that the work provides 

In spite of Its importance as historical 
and social document, the Diary is, on its 
most mtnguing level, the portrait of a 
man, a self portrait drawn in strong and 
certain lines with no detail, however un 
complimentary, however compromising 
omitted That it is the portrait of a man 
active in the afiFairs of his day adds to its 
interest but the mam value comes from 
Its unstinting wealth of arcumstantial 
detail Yet the detail and the man cannot 
be separated the love of detail and the 
love of hfe that inspired the keeper of 
the Dtary make up the essence of the 
man himself The Diary is a celebration 
of the things of this world and a portrait 
of the man who praised them 


THE DIVAN 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Hafiz (Shams ud din Mohammed, c 1320 c 1388) 
First transcnhed c 1350 


The Divan of Hafiz is one of the 
glories of Persian literature m its Golden 
Age and a classic of Eastern literature 
Hafiz was the pen name of Shams ud din 
Mohammed, a Persian who early in life 
turned to the senous study of philosophy, 
poetry, and theology The pen name he 
adopted means ^^a man who remembers,” 
a title normally bestowed upon persons 
who have committed the Koran to mem 
ory In Hafiz' case the title was not im- 
warranted, for he Was a dervish who 
taught the Koran in an academy founded 
by his patron, the Vizier Haji Kiwam ud- 
din 

The Divan is the best known of Hafiz' 
works In addition, he wrote in vanous 
other patterns common to Persian poetry 
The Divan itself is a collection of short 
poems, lyric in quality, in the form 
known as ghazals In the onginal Persian 


these poems consist of from five to six 
teen couplets (called haits^, and the par 
ticular poetical form has been compared 
to the ode and the sonnet in English 
language poetry because of the lyric qual 
ities, the length, and the subject matter 
One cunous feature of Hafiz' ghazals is 
that the last two lines normally contain 
the poet's name The first line of each 
ghazal introduces the rhyme, which is 
repeated in every other succeeding Ime 
withm the poem 

Although relatively little known in the 
Western world, Hafiz' Divan has re 
mamed the most popular poetry ever 
wntten in his native land It has even 
been considered oracular, and Persians 
sometimes consult it by opening the book 
and placing a finger on a chance passage, 
hopmg to have an answer thereby to 
whatever question has arisen Such a pro 
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cedure, or a vanation of it, was sup- 
posedly done at the death of the poet 
Because of exception taken to some of his 
poems, his corpse was at first denied the 
usual hunal rites To setde the question, 
some of his ghazah were written on slips 
of paper and placed in an um, one to be 
drawn out by a child According to 
legend, the verse drawn by chance from 
the um said that Hafiz should be given 
appropriate funeral rites, as he would 
enter Paradise, thus the question was set 
tied 

Through the centuries there has been 
debate over whether his poetry should 
be taken literally or symbolically, vuth 
those who want to see in the Dwan a 
senous work by a great Persian philoso 
pher and student of the Koran taking one 
side of the question, those who wish to 
see m the work a fine expression of a 
warmly alive human bemg takmg the 
other Western readers who cannot see 
anything religious m these superficially 
hedonistic poems should call to mind the 
religious expression, veiled in imagery 
though It IS, of such poetry as that of 
John Donne and Richard Crashaw in 
England and Edward Taylor in Amenca 

Whether one may wish to take it liter 
ally or on a symbolic level, the imagery 
of Hafiz^ poetty is warm, human, even 
passionate There is no escaping, even in 
translation, the sincenty of die poet Like 
most Eastern poetry, die imagery may 
even seem lush to Western readers, as m 
the following example 

The east wind at the dawn of day 
brought a perfume from the tresses 
of my beloved, which immediately 
cast my foohsh heart mto fresh agi 
tation 

I imagined that I had uprooted that 
flower from the garden of my heart 
for every blossom which sprang up 
from Its suffenng bore only the fonts 
of pain 

From fear of the attacks of her love, I 
set my heart free with bloody stnfe 
my heart dropped gouts of blood 
which marked my footsteps 

I beheld from her terrace how the glory 


of the moon veiled itself in confu 
Sion, before the face of that dazzling 
sun 

In his poems Hafiz praises love be 
tween man and woman, and be praises 
also the beauty of women, their eyes, 
their lips, their hair, their features, their 
forms He also sings of wine and men, 
as in these lines 

0 Cupbearer* bnng the joy of youth, 
bnng cup after cup of red wine 

Bnng mediane for the disease of love, 
bnng wine, which is the balm of old 
and young 

Do not gneve for the revolution of 
time, that it wheeled thus and not 
thus Touch the lute m peace 

Wisdom is very wearisome, bnng for its 
neck the noose of wine 

When the rose goes, say, '*Go gladly,” 
and dnnk wine, red like the rose 

If the moan of the turtle does no re 
mam, what matter^ Bnng music in 
the jug of wine 

Whether one can interpret this praise of 
wme as symbolic of spintual substance is 
open to question That there is passion, 
grace, and charm in the lines is, however, 
undeniable The same is true of the 
following, also typical of Hafiz 

O interpreter of dreams* give good ud 
mgs because last night the sun 
seemed to be my ally in the joy of 
the morning sleep 

At the hour when Hafiz was wnting 
this troubled verse, the bird of his 
heart had fallen into the snare of 
love 

An interesting legend about one of Ha 
fiz* poems m the Divan has come down 
through the ages In the poem he offered 
willingly to exchange bom the rich cities 
of Bokhara and Samarkand for the mole 
on the cheek of his beloved When the 
great conqueror Tamerlane learned of the 
poem and had an opportunity, he sent 
for the poet and rebuked him, saying 
that Hafiz should not have offered to 
give away what did not lay m his power 
to bestow Not entirely subdued, even m 
the presence of the great Tamerlane, 
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Hafiz IS supposed to have replied that it 
was through such generosity that he came 
to the attention of the mighty conqueror 
Over and over again in the Dtvan an 
other city is mentioned, his own native 
city of Shiraz, which he loved greatly 
(‘'Hail, Shiraz’ incomparable site’ O 
Lord, preserve it from every disaster’^O 
From the fame of Hafiz and his poems, 
Shiraz came to be a symbol of poetic 
inspiration among poets who followed 
him 

The reader of the Dtvan will find him 
self making comparisons between Hafiz' 
lyrics and those of Omar Khayydm, an 
earlier Persian poet and one whose work 
IS more widely known among English 
speaking readers through the adaptation 
by Edward FitzGerald The works of the 

DIVINE LOVE 

Ty'pe of work Theosophical treatise 
Author Emanuel Swedenborg (1688 1772) 
Vtrst ^uhhshed 1763 

During the earlier part of his life 
Emanuel Swedenborg established for 
himself a lasting reputation as a man of 
science, doing research in many scientific 
fields, including physics, astronomy, 
mathematics, engineering, and human 
anatomy His research in several of these 
fields culminated in important pubhca 
tions which showed him well in advance 
of his time His work in anatomy, for 
example, anticipated some of the theones 
of modern physiology, including those m 
volving the functions of the ductless 
glands 

With respect to his later wntings in 
religion and theosophy Swedenborg's rep 
utation is a mixed one Between 1743 
and 1745 he sufiEered a mental and re 
ligious crisis which changed his life and 
his work Dunng the cnsis, according to 
his own report he underwent mystical 
experiences during which he was given 
access to the spintual world, enjoying 
visions of that world, hearing and taking 
part in celestial conversations, and receiv 


two poets have much m common The 
apparent hedonism, the similar imagery, 
and the same flowing mellifluousness are 
found in the work of both men The 
obvious difference is the superficial one 
of form, Omar Khayydm having written 
in quatrains, as the word “Rubdiyat' in 
dicates, Hafiz in the form of the ghazal 
But a more important difference lies in 
the attitudes expressed in the poems Ha- 
fiz IS the more senous of the two, despite 
an apparent hedonism There is a greater 
mdmation on the part of Hafiz to be 
religious, to place his faith m Allah and 
his wisdom, inscrutable as the poet may 
find It One result is that it is easier to 
think of Hafiz growing old gracefully 
than of Omar Khayyam facing inevitable 
old age with equanimity 

AND WISDOM 


mg divine instruction In 1745, during a 
third great spiritual expenence, reported 
Swedenborg he witnessed the second ad 
vent of Chnst and was instructed to es- 
tablish a “New Church " From his visions 
and the instructions he purportedly re- 
ceived grew Swedenborgs theosophical 
wntings, wntten in Latin Although he 
wrote voluminously on his doctnnes, Swe 
denborg did not himself found a sect, for 
he believed that members of any church 
could follow his doctnnes Later his fol 
lowers did constitute the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, or New Church 

Like all theosophical wntings, those of 
Swedenborg depend for their importance 
on how senously one is willing to take 
the author's reports of divine inspiration 
and revelation If acceptance is granted 
by the reader, then the wntings assume 
tremendous, even cosmic, significance, for 
Swedenborg did not attempt to disguise 
or conceal the supernatural source of his 
doctnnes He stated as actual fact that 
his doctnnes were the results of visions 
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granted to him by God, and he calmly 
and routinely noted certain facts and 
points either overheard in conversations 
among the angels or witnessed during 
the times he was transported spiritually 
to heaven He regarded his mission se 
nously, sincerely believing that he had 
been commanded to interpret the spint 
ual world and exphcate the Bible*s true 
spintual intent to manhnd 

Swedenborg^s most important theosoph 
ical work is the Divtne hove and Wts 
dom, m which he stated his system most 
comprehensively and succincdy The 
premises of his doctrine are that God 
IS Man (or God Man) and that God is 
Love He reported that the conception 
of God as Man is held in all the heavens, 
the reason he vouchsafed being that 
heaven as a whole and in eveiy part re 
sembles the human form, and the Divine 
Itself, together with the angels (who are 
also human in form) constitutes heaven 
Swedenborg added that all angels and 
other heavenly spirits are men in perfect 
form The essence or being of God, ac- 
cording to Swedenborgian doctnne, is 
love, an infinite love which mankind 
knows only as existing and not through 
an acquaintance with its nature, inas- 
much as mankind is, without God, held 
to the natural world 

For Swedenborg, the manifestation of 
God and His infinite love is a sun, in 
the spiritual world a living sun That 
spiritual sun corresponds in heaven to 
the ^^ead^' sun of the natural world, and 
is the source of spiritual life The sun of 
the natural world, according to Sweden 
borg, IS the source of hfe in nature, 
which is but a receptacle of life, not a 
source Just as the spmtual sun and the 
natural sun are distinct but analogous 
m part and whole, so are heaven and 
earth distinct but analogous Swedenborg 
warned, however, that space and time 
are concepts only of the natural world 
and are not to be found in the structure 
of the infinite and perfect realm of 
heaven In heaven, according to the cos 
mdogy expounded in Dtvme Love and 
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Wisdom, are three uncreated, distinct, 
and eternal degrees, corresponding to 
which in the natural world there are 
three finite degrees Swedenborg did not 
describe in Divine hove and Wisdom 
how these degrees exist, but only stated 
that they are love, wisdom, and use, or 
to put It another way, end, cause, and 
effect The three degrees exist, said Swe 
denborg, in every man at birth, although 
as a creature of the natural world the 
human being is unaware of them As the 
degrees are opened successively to the 
individual, so is God in man and man 
in God, according to the doctnne Light 
from the spintual sun flows into man as 
he shuns evil, meaning that he can gam 
in wisdom, but the '‘heat” of the spmtual 
sun, or love, man cannot receive The 
natural mind of the lowest degree, said 
Swedenborg, is a hell in itself, while the 
mind which is spintualized becomes a 
heaven In other words, by love and the 
opening of each of the successive degrees 
man can rise toward God According to 
Divine Love and Wisdom, the end of 
creation, both spmtual and natural, is 
to become perfectly the image of God 
Man 

Swedenborg undertook to answer the 
question of creation that has bothered 
countless numbers of theologically minded 
persons in every generation Did God 
create the universe out of nothing, or 
did He form a cosmos from the stuff of 
chaos? He wrote 

Every one of enhghtened judgment 
sees that the universe was not created 
out of nothing because it is impossible 
to make anyming out of nothing, for 
nothing is nothing, and to suppose any 
thing to be made out of nothing is ab 
surd and therefore contrary to the hght 
of truth which comes from the divine 
Wisdom, and whatever is inconsistent 
with the divine Wisdom is also incon 
sistent with the divine Omnipotence 
Everyone of enlightened judgment also 
sees that all beings were created out of 
self existent substance, the very Being 
out of which all things that exist come 
forih and as God is the only self-ex 



istent Substance, and thus is essential 
Being it is plain that this is the source 
of all things that exist Many have seen 
this because it is consistent with reason, 
but they have not dared to confirm it, 
fearing to be led to suppose that the 
created universe is God, because it 
exists from Him or that nature is self 
existent and thus that what is called 
God IS only nature in her utmost re 
cesses 

Swedenborg suggests that there are 
pairs in all parts of the body m order 
that every man may achieve the love and 


wisdom of divinity He notes that the 
eyes, ears, nostnls, hands loins and feet 
exist in pairs, that the heart, brain, and 
lungs are divided mto two parts The 
nghthand parts, according to his views 
have a relation to love and the left hand 
parts a relation to wisdom 

The doctnne propounded m Divine 
Love and Wisdom grants to all human 
beings the means of achieving the spirit 
ual heaven, for in the Swedenborgian 
view It IS a false doctrine that the Lord 
admits or excludes members of the hu- 
man race arbitrarily f-^om salvation 


THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 

Type of work Drama 

Author Moliere (Jean Baptiste Poquehn, 1622 1673) 

Type of 'plot Farce 

Time of plot Seventeenth century 

Locale Pans 

First presented 1666 

Principal characters 

Sganarelle, a woodcutter 
Martine his wife 
Geronte a gentleman of means 
Lucinde his daughter 
Valebe, his attendant 
Leandre Lucinde s lover 


Critique 

This drama, ordinarily considered one 
of Moli^re^s less important works, never 
tieless demonstrates his ability to ndicule 
the fads of his day, m this case the 
vogue, not wholly extinct three centunes 
later, of showing obsequious deference 
to men of science no matter what their 
real qualifications may be Exposmg the 
fact that Ignorance often hides behmd 
a smattering of superficial learning, he 
levels his barbs against the doctors of his 
time The comedy was an immediate sue 
cess and has always been popular Sixty 
five years after its first presentation, 
Henry Fielding, English novelist and 
dramatist, adapted the basic plot in a 
play presented at the Drury Lane Thea- 
tre under the tide of The Mock Doctor, 
or, the Dumb Lady Cu/d 


The Story 

Sganarelle, a faggot gatherer, was 
dnven to extremes because Martine, his 
nagging wife, accused him of always be- 
ing drunk instead of working, and finally 
he took a stick and beat her soundly 
When their neighbor M Robert sought 
to interfere, Martme boxed his ears and 
declared she liked to have her husband 
beat her But as Sganarelle went off to 
the woods after promising to brmg back 
a hundred faggots that day, Martine 
itched for wifely revenge 

G6ronte^s daughter Lucinde had 
feigned illness and loss of speech in 
order to escape mamage to a wealthy 
suitor her father had chosen for her she 
herself was in love with L6andre, who 
returned her love Her father had sum 
moned many physicians to treat her, but 
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all had failed to find a cure At last 
Geronte sent his attendants Val^re and 
Lucas, in search of a specialist 

When they encountered the ofiFended 
Martine and confided in her the reason 
for their journey, she saw in their search 
an opportunity to get even with her hus 
band She told them that he was a mar 
velous curer of any illness, a doctor who 
pretended to be a woodcutter who dressed 
absurdly and pretended complete igno 
ranee of his art, so that it might actually 
be necessary to thrash him violently to 
gain from him admission of his real 
talents Her boasts of the wonderful cures 
he had performed so impressed her listen 
ers that they set off in immediate search 
of this medical prodigy They found 
Sganarelle m the wood, relaxing with 
his bottle, and, being rebuffed by him 
after their first ceremonious introduction, 
they thrashed him severely and finally 
forced him to say he was a doctor and 
to follow them to see Lucinde 
The attendants persuaded Geronte that 
Sganarelle, though he loved a joke and 
seemed to be off his head, was really the 
greatest doctor m the world \^en 
Sganarelle was introduced to Geronte, 
he inquired, as he himself had been 
asked, if the other man were a doctor 
Geronte replied that he was not, where 
upon Sganarelle, following the pattern 
applied to him, gave him a sound thrash 
mg The attendants thereupon explamed 
to the bevwldered Geronte that this was 
merely an example of the great doctor^s 
eccentncity, a sure sign of his greatness 
When Geronte brought in his daugh 
ter, she replied to Sganarelle*s questions 
by signs, gestures, and grunts From these 
noises Sganarelle diagnosed Lucinde as 
dumb, a malady caused by loss of speech 
because of an impediment in the action 
of her tongue, on which subject Aristotle 
said— thus and so Using some learned 
soundmg Latin words which meant noth 
mg at all, he presenbed that the patient 
be put to bed and given plenty of bread 
soaked in wine, his explanation was that 


in this manner parrots were induced to 
speak 

Geronte, overwhelmed by the brilliance 
of Sganarelle s diagnosis and vast medical 
knowledge, felt absolute confidence m 
the ability of this eccentnc to cure his 
daughter of her strange action What 
pleased Sganarelle most was the generous 
fee Geronte gave him 

L^andre came to the fake physician 
to ask his help m carrying out a plan 
by which the young man hoped to see 
Lucinde, but Sganarelle pretended to be 
beyond influence in such matters, until 
the lover offered him a handsome fee 
L^andre then told him that Lucinde's 
illness was put on and that its cause was 
not the brain, the spleen or intestines, 
but love Sganarelle and the young man 
plotted to disguise Leandre as an apothe 
cary^s assistant so that he could speak 
with Lucinde Sganarelle also confided 
that he was not really a doctor but had 
been forced to appear one m spite of him 
self, for a reason he did not know Once 
the error had spread, however everyone 
had taken him for a man of great reputa 
tion, and so he had made up his mmd to 
stick to his new calling, for it paid very 
well 

As if to substantiate his story Thibaut 
and his son Perrin, country fellows who 
had heard of Sganarelle^s powers asked 
him to prescribe for Thibaut^s ailing Wxfe, 
but Sganarelle gave no ear to their trou 
bles until they gave him gold crowns As 
a cure, he presenbed a piece of cheese, 
which, he said, was made of mixed gold 
coral, pearls, and other precious things, 
and must be used as directed He also 
warned them that if the patient died they 
should bury her as decently as possible 

G6ronte reported to Sganarelle that his 
patient had grown worse since taking 
his remedy When the nurse brought m 
Luemde, Sganarelle asked his disguised 
assistant to feel her pulse, meanwhile 
keeping Geronte occupied m conversation 
m order to keep him from overhearing the 
lovers' plans But G6ronte caught a few 
words spoken by Lucinde and exclaimed 
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m surprise and in praise of the doctor 
Lucinde approached her father and ac 
knowledged that she had now recovered 
her speech, hut only to tell him that she 
would marry no one except Leandre and 
that nothing would shake her resolution 

Geronte stubbornly msisted that she 
must marry Horace, the man of his 
choice, that very evening When Lucinde 
declared she would rather die, Sganarelle 
stepped m and assured the father that 
her actions were merely a sign of addi- 
tional madness and that the apothecary 
was the man who could effect a cure 
Summoning L6andre, and, sprinkling his 
mstructions with Latin polysyllables to 
mislead the others, he urged the lover to 
fly with Lucmde immediately Sganarelle 
engaged G4ronte in conversation while 
Lucinde and L6andre made their escape 
When their flight was reported to the 
irate father, he threatened Sganarelle 
with hanging for aiding in his daughter s 
elopement 

In the midst of this predicament Mar 
tine overtook her husband On being 
told he was about to hang for helping 


his master's daughter elope, she bewailed 
the fact but added she would have been 
somewhat comforted if only he had fin- 
ished chopping their wood Sganarelle 
told her to leave but she said she pre- 
ferred to stay and see him hanged 
At that critical moment Lucinde and 
Leandre returned to confront Geronte 
with the news that Leandre's uncle had 
just died and named the young man heir 
to a considerable fortune Geronte, over 
joyed at the turn of events which would 
bnng him a rich son m law, gave the 
couple his blessing Martine msisted that 
since Sganarelle was not to be hanged he 
could thank her for having achieved the 
honor of being a doctor but Sganarelle 
pointed out that this distinction had 
gamed him innumerable thwacks with a 
stick He forgave the beatmgs, however, 
because of his new dignity as a doctor 
But he took occasion to remmd his 
shrewish wife that henceforth she must 
show greater respect for a man of his 
consequence, one whom the world now 
looked up to and honored— m spite of 
himself 


DOCTOR PASCAL 


Typa of work Novel 
Author fimile Zola (1840 1902) 

Ty'peof'plot Naturahsm 

Time of plot Late mneteenth century 

Locale The south of France 

First puhhshed 1893 

Principal characters 

Doctor Pascal, a doctor interested m heredity 

Cloulde, his niece 

Martine their devoted old servant 

Felicite Rougon, Dr Pascal s mother 

Doctor Ramoistd 

Maxime, Clotilde*s brother 


Cnttque 

Doctor Pascal is the twentiedi and last 
volume of the Rougon Macquart senes, 
m which Zola intended to apply the 
methods of the expenmental sciences to 
the social novel Dr Pascal, himself a 
Rougon, is doing research on the problem 
of heredity Usmg expexxmentsl methods, 


he has chosen his own family as his field 
of mvestigation Thus the novel affords 
Zola a double opportunity to conclude 
the whole series with flashbacks to the 
former volumes, and to expose his own 
conception of reality through Dr Pascal's 
exposition of hi$ theories When Dr 
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Pascal remarks that his files on the fam 
ily contain the materials for a fresco of 
life during the Second Empire, the paral 
lei IS obvious What Dr Pascal has meant 
to do on the subject of heredity, Zola in 
tended to do on the subject of social hfe 
As in the preceding volumes, a dominant 
characteristic of the book is its objectiv 
ity Although Zola has often been ac 
cused of msensibility, Dr Pascal seems 
to testify more to his great passion for 
truth, whether pleasant or not 

The Story 

The July afternoon was extremely 
hot, but the room was well protected 
from the heat by heavy wooden shutters 
In front of a huge carved oak armoire, 
Dr Pascal was patiently looking for a 
paper The search was not easy For 
some thirty years, the doctor had been 
amassing manuscripts related to his work 
on heredity 

A smile came over his face as he found 
the paper and handed it to his niece, 
asking her to copy it over for their fnend 
Dr Ramond Clotilde took it without m 
terrupting her pastel drawing of some 
flowers intended to provide illustration 
plates for the doctor's work 

Martine, the housekeeper, came m to 
repair the tapestry on an armchair She 
had been with the doctor for thirty years, 
ever smce he had come to Plassans as a 
young doctor Thirteen years later. Dr 
Pascal's brother, following the death of 
his wife, had sent Clotilde, then seven 
years old, to live with him Martine had 
cared for the child according to her own 
zealous religious conviction 

For his part. Dr Pascal completed 
Clotilde's instruction by trying to give 
her clear and healthy ideas on every 
thing The three had lived m peaceful 
happiness, although a certain uneasiness 
was now beginning to grow out of their 
religious conflicts Martine considered it 
a pity that such a kind man as her mas- 
ter refused to go to church, the two 
women had agreed that they would force 
him to attend services 


Toward the end of the afternoon old 
Madame Rougon came for a visit, but 
under a false pretext, she was actually 
there to inspect everything Hearing her 
son in the next room, she appeared quite 
displeased that he was again doing what 
she called his '"devilish cooking ' She told 
Clotilde of the unpleasant rumors going 
around about the doctor's new drug If 
only he could try spectacular cures on the 
famous people of the town, she declared, 
but he was always treating the poor *She 
had always wanted him to be a success, 
like his two brothers or his nephew, 
Clotilde's brother But Dr Pascal was 
most unlike the rest of his family He 
had practiced medicine for only twelve 
years, then he had invested his money 
with a private broker and was now living 
on Its returns Martine was getting the 
money every three months and using it 
to the best advantage When his patients 
paid him, Dr Pascal would throw the 
money in a drawer, taking it only as he 
needed it When he visited a poor patient 
he often left money there instead of re 
ceiving payment He was completely 
lost in his research work, his faith m hfe, 
and his fight against suffering 

Madame Rougon was upset most by 
the fact that the big oak armoire con 
tamed detailed information on each mem 
her of the family Afraid that the doctor’s 
papers might fall in the hands of a stran 
ger, she asked Clotilde to give her the 
key She opened the cupboard, but as 
she was reaching for the famous files 
Dr Pascal entered, she left demurely as 
if nothing had happened It was Clotilde 
who received the explosion of the doctor's 
anger 

From that time on Dr Pascal felt that 
he was being betrayed by the two human 
beings who were dearest to him, and to 
whom he was dearest He kept all the 
drawers of his desk tightly locked 

One day Maxime came for a visit He 
was still young, but worn out by a disso 
lute way of hfe Seeing that his sister was 
not planning to get married, he asked her 
to come to Pans with him Clotilde was 
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fnghtened at the idea of leaving Dr Pas- 
cal s home, but she promised to go to her 
brother if some day he really needed her 
After Maximes visit the house re 
turned to its state of subdued tension un 
til a Capuchin came to Plassans to 
preach Clotilde, deeply shaken by his 
preaching, ashed Dr Pascal to bum all 
his papers He refused He also had 
another fmitless discussion with his 
mother, who was constantly begging the 
young girl to destroy his files 

One night, after Clotilde had taken 
the key to the armoire he found her try 
mg to steal the papers While she was 
helping him replace them, he made a last 
attempt to convince her of the value of 
his work He showed her the files and 
explained the use he was making of 
them Clotilde, almost convinced, asked 
for time to think about the matter 

One day the doctor returned in an up 
set state from a call he had made A 
patient had died of a heart attack while 
he was giving the man an injection After 
Dr Pascal had refused Clotilde's at 
tempted comfort, his mother hinted that 
he might be going insane, and he nearly 
believed the suggestion He felt he might 
be suffering from the same insanity as his 
grandmother, who had never been well 
balanced and who was still in a sanitar 
lum at the age of one hundred and four 
Anxious and helpless, Clotilde and Mar 
tine watched over him 
WHien Dr Ramond came to ask Clo 
tilde to marry him, she said that she 
needed time to consider his proposal but 
that she would answer him soon In the 
meantime she wanted to learn from him 
what he thought about her uncle's condi 
tion Dr Pascal overheard the conversa 
tion, and from that time on his health 
became worse Although he allowed Clo 
tilde to take care of him, he would not 
let her come into his room when he was 
m bed She finally persuaded him to try 
some of his own injections, as Dr Ra 
mond had suggested As he began to 
show improvement she tried to restore 
his faith in his research He was over 


joyed when she found the key to the 
armoire and brought it to him 

At last Dr Pascal declared that he felt 
greatly improved, and he told Clotilde 
that she should begin to think about a 
date for her mamage Clotilde did not 
seem concerned One day, as they were 
coming back from a walk, she asked him 
to help untie her hat Suddenly, as he 
bent close to her, he realized how greatly 
he desired her Disturbed by the strength 
of his feelings, he insisted that she give 
Dr Ramond a definite date for the wed- 
ding A short time later he bought her an 
extravagant present of lace, which he put 
on her bed That night Clotilde came 
running to his door and told him that if 
her marriage was the occasion for the 
gift, she was not going to marry Dr 
Ramond He, Pascal, was the man she 
loved That night she was his 

A penod of extreme happiness for 
both followed Martine, after disappear 
mg for a full day to show her disap 
proval, continued her faithful service 
One day Martine returned with the 
news that the broker had embezzled the 
doctor's funds and fled She performed 
miracles in prepanng meals, using the 
money accumulated in the drawer, but 
at last dieir situation became really des- 
perate Dr Pascal and Clotilde seemed 
quite unconcerned, however, and waited 
patiently for the matter to be settled m 
court 

Meanwhile, Madame Rougon kept 
busy She produced a letter from Max 
ime, now disabled, in which he asked for 
his sister she shamed Dr Pascal for 
keeping this young girl without even 
marrjnng her and for not being able to 
feed her properly Dr Pascal was happy 
when Clotilde refused to go to her 
brother Then, feeling guilty, he tned 
working hard in order to keep his mind 
busy Fmally, pretendmg that he needed 
tune to devote himself to his research, he 
insisted that she should go Clotilde, 
deeply hurt, obeyed 
Dr Pascal went on working, waiting, 
meanwhile, for the painful joy of Clo 
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tilde’s letters In poor health, he suffered 
two heart attacks Dr Ramond brought 
him the news that some of his money 
had been recovered About the same time 
he received a letter from Clotilde saymg 
that she was pregnant He immediately 
wired her to return She left at once, 
but two hours before she arrived he 
died However, he had gathered enough 


strength at the end to complete his files 
concerning himself, Clotilde, and their 
unborn child 

While Clotilde was in Dr Pascal’s 
room, Madame Rougon with the help 
of Martine, burned all his papers Later 
on, Clotilde used the shelves to store her 
baby’s clothes 


DOMINIQUE 


Type of work Novel 

Author Eugene Fromentin (1820 1876) 

Type of plot Psychological romance 
Time of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale France 
First published 1862 

Principal characters 

DomNiQUE DE Bray, a gentleman 
Madeleine de Nievres, his beloved 
Augustin, his tutor 
Olivier d Orsel, his fnend 


Critique 

Aldiough Fromentin was pnmanly a 
painter, his vmtings quickly won the 
respect of the most distinguished of his 
contemporanes In Dominique he drew 
from the expenences of his own youth, 
the powerful and permanent hold that 
the French countryside and the seacoast 
exerted upon his mind is evident through 
out the book The love theme is the old 
one of the moth being drawn to the 
flame, despite morality, orthodoxy, or 
common sense The hero is also tom m 
a choice between the ngors of excellence 
and the pleasures of mediocrity The psy- 
chology of personality is deftly explored 
m polished prose style 

The Story 

The narrator of the book first met 
Dommique de Bray at Villeneuve Dom 
mique lived at the large Chateau des 
Trembles with his wife and two children 
The mayor of the commime, he was shy, 
unpretentious, and a fnend to all in the 
community 


On St Hubert’s Day Dominique was 
visited by Olivier d’Orsel, a wealdiy, sol 
itary man with captivating manners and 
a passion for luxury, who had suddenly 
retired from social life A few days after 
his visit Olivier tned to commit suicide 
This event led Dominique to tell the 
narrator about himself 

Orphaned at an early age, Dominique 
grew up at Villeneuve In his youth he 
became a lover of the outdoors He was 
cared for by Madame Ceyssac, his aunt, 
who provided him with a tutor named 
Augustin The two differed greatly in 
temperament Dominique was emotional 
and wild and loved nature, Augustin was 
well read, exact, practical, and appar 
ently oblivious to nature When he was 
not tutoring Dominique, he would re 
main m his room, writing plays and let 
ters After four years the time came for 
Dommique to go away to school Augus 
tm went to Pans with high hopes of his 
own success 

Dommique went to hve with Madame 
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Ceyssac in her mansion at Ormesson At 
school he hefnended young Olivier d'Or 
sel, who also had an estate near Les 
Trembles Dominique, who was a good 
student, helped Olivier with their school 
work Too shy to admit it, Dominique 
fell in love with Madeleme, Olivier's 
cousin At night he would spend his time 
writing poetry He also kept up a cor 
respondence with Augustin, who warned 
him against confusing Olivier's love of 
pleasure with the true goals in life 

Dominique was surprised when Made 
leine married M de Ni^vres, a well 
established gentleman After the cere 
mony Dominique was in despair because 
he realized that he loved a married 
woman 

After graduation, Dominique and 
Olivier went to Pans There they saw 
Augustin, who grew to like Olivier but 
had no esteem for him Olivier, in turn, 
esteemed Augustin without liking him 

Dominique, trying to forget his love 
for Madeleine, buried himself in his ht 
erary work He went to libraries and 
lectures, and he read through the small 
hours of the night in the belief that the 
austere routine was good for him After 
a few months, however, he burned his 
writings because he thought them stale 
and mediocre Olivier, who saw what 
Dominique had done, told him to find 
other amusements and affections Augus 
tin, on the other hand, simply said that 
he would have to begin again Augustin, 
who had expenenced setbacks of his own, 
never complained Having guessed Dom 
iniques love problem, he told him to 
solve It by plunging into continuous 
work 

In spite of Augustin's advice and ex 
ample, Dommique found it impossible to 
setde to his work Through Olivier, he 
met a woman whom he saw steadily for 
two months Then he learned that 
Ni^vres and Madeleme were going to 
Ormesson, and he invited them to Les 
Trembles for the holidays Although he 
never told Madeleme about his love for 
her, those were happy months for Dom- 


mique That wmter Ni^vres and Made 
leme decided to go to Pans 

Eventually Dominique wanted to make 
Madeleine admit that they loved each 
other, but the harder he tned to draw an 
admission from her the more she pre- 
tended to be quite unaware of his in- 
tention One day, when he was deter- 
mmed to tell her of his love he saw tears 
m her eyes, he understood then that 
there was nothing more to be said 

After that day their relationship be 
came relaxed and natural, and Made 
leme, wantmg to encourage Dommique 
m his work, began to meet him at the 
risk of compromismg her reputation 
After a time Dommique realized that 
Madeleme was about to surrender herself 
to him He then stopped seeing her, and 
she became gloomy and imtable Her re 
actions made Dommique realize that he 
had deeply troubled her conscience 
Meanwhile, Augustin had married 
Visitmg Augustin m his home, Dom- 
mique saw the near poverty but great 
happiness in which his former tutor 
lived At the same time Olivier, deeply 
mvolved with the women he had been 
seemg, began to hate the world and 
himself It became evident that Julie, 
Madeleine's younger sister, loved Olivier 
But Olivier, who claimed that happiness 
was a myth, refused to think of marrying 
her, and his attitude led to a loss of con 
fidence between Dommique and Olivier 
One night, while Dommique and 
Madeleme were attending the opera, 
Dommique caught the glance of his for 
mer mistress Madeleme saw the ex 
change and later told Dommique that he 
was torturing her and breaking her heart 
That night Dominique, determined to 
deal honestly with Madeleme, decided to 
claim her For the next three weeks, how 
ever, she was not at home to him Frus 
trated, Dommique moved to new qnar 
ters and, as a final effort, tned to escape 
the life of emotions and concentrate on 
the logical disciplines of the mmd He 
read much, saved his money, and pub 
lished anonymously two volumes of his 
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youthful poetry He also wrote some po 
litical books which were immediately sue 
cessful When he evaluated his talents, 
however, he concluded that he was a 
distinguished mediocrity 

Several months later Olivier told Dom 
mique that there was unhappiness at 
Nievres, where Madeleine was staying 
Julie was ill and Madeleine herself was 
not well Dominique went to Nievres at 
once and there found Julie recovering 
No longer needed as her sister's nurse, 
Madeleme, with disregard for propnety, 
shared with Dominique three days of 
supreme happiness 

On impulse, after Madeleine had led 
him m a dangerous nde on horseback, 
Dominique decided to leave as he had 
come, without premeditation or calcula 


tion When he was helping her to fold a 
large shawl that evening, Madeleine half 
fainted into his arms, and they kissed 
Dominique felt very sorry for her and 
let her go After dinner Madeleine told 
him that, although she would always 
love him, she wanted him to go away, to 
get married, to take up a new life That 
was the last Dominique saw of Made 
leine He returned to Les Trembles and 
settled down to quiet country life 

Dommique told the narrator that the 
years had brought forgiveness and under- 
standing Augustin, he said, had become 
a respected figure in Pans Dominique 
himself had never repented his early re 
tirement, he felt, m fact, that his life 
was merely beginning 


DON JUAN 

Ty'peofvpork Drama 

Author Moh^e (Jean Baptiste Poquehn 1622 1673) 

Type of 'plot Social satire 

Time of plot Seventeenth century 

Locale Sialy 

First presented 1665 

Principal characters 

Don Juan a philanderer 
Sganarellb, his valet 
Elvire, his betrayed ivife 
Don Louis, his father 
Don Carlos, and 
DonAlonse Elvire's brothers 
Statue of the Commander 


Critique 

Don Juan is not really representative 
of Moli^re's woik, but it holds lasting in- 
terest for the modern reader for two rea 
sons Written to fatten the lean exchequer 
of his company's theater because of the 
enforced closing of Tartuffe, as well as 
to please his fellow actors, it is an excel 
lent example of the skill and speed with 
which Moh^re could turn out a play It 
also departs from his usual technique m 
makmg use of the melodramatic and su- 
pernatural elements which charactenzed 
the original Spanish drama from which it 
was adapted Here, as m his other dra- 


mas, Mohere holds to his genius as a re- 
vealer of the hypocrisies and manners of 
his day, and the play brought down on 
Itself the harsh cnticism of those who had 
been shocked by the boldness of Tartuffe 
By the spectacle loving Parisians it was 
hailed with dehght 

The Story 

Don Juan's philandenng habits filled 
Sganarelle, his valet, with apprehension 
that such scandalous behavior could only 
bring on him the wrath of heaven and 
an evil end, but Don Juan blatantly af- 
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firmed that any love he had for one fair smooth talk and social beanng, promised 
face could not withhold his heart from to marry him At that moment Mathu 
others, and as for heaven, he was not nne, another country lass who had caught 
afraid of divine ’wrath His valet knew the philanderer s rancy, accosted Don 
him for the greatest scoundrel on earth, Juan, but he cleverly led each girl to 

a man who was ready to woo a fine lady think she was his only love and the one 

or country lass at any time but who tired he would marry 

of them in rapid succession Through When Don Juan heard that his pur- 
fear, however, he remained faithful to suers were closing in on him, he changed 

Don Juan and often applauded his mas clothes with his valet Sganarelle devised 

ter's acts, even though he really detested a better disguise Putting on the attire 

them of a physician, he prescnbed remedies at 

In one of his many affairs Don Juan random for ailing country folk, not know 

had killed a Commander Though ofl& mg whether his medicines would kill or 

cially pardoned, he was believed not en cure 

nrely free of gmlt, and friends and rela In the wood through which they were 

tives of the dead man sought revenge travehng, Don Juan and Sganarelle 

They followed Don Juan on one of his sought to evade their pursuers They dis 

philandenng journeys to a town where he coursed on heaven, hell, the devil, and 

determined to separate a pair of lovers he another life, Don Juan declanng himself 

had chanced upon and to gratify his pas a practical man who held no belief in 

Sion for the lady The happy pair had such stupid and supernatural things 

planned a sail on the sea, and he pre Deep in argument, they lost their way 

pared to follow in another vessel manned Suddenly, through a clearing in the trees, 

by villains ready to do his bidding they saw Don Carlos, Elvire^s brother, 

Meanwhile, Donna Elvire, whom Don being attacked by a band of robbers Don 

Juan had seduced and earned oflE from a Juan rushed to assist the stranger and 

convent where her brothers, Don Carlos succeeded m routing the attackers Don 

and Don Alonse, had placed her, had got Carlos, not knowing that his rescuer was 

wind of his escapade and followed him his O'wn sister’s seducer, expressed his 

She upbraided him for his desertion Don gratitude to Don Juan for saving his hfe 

Juan refused to admit that he was tired of At this moment Alonse came upon them 
her, but he "wished her to believe that he Their fnendlv attitude horrified him, for 
repented his former madcap behavior in he immediately recognized Don Juan and 
forcing her to marry him against her "will demanded of his brother that this be 
From this sm he would deliver her by trayer of their sister be killed Don Carlos 
allowing her to return to the convent and pleaded for delay and won for Don Juan 
her former obligations Elvire, seeing a day’s respite, but he agreed that after 
through this deception, threatened him this short delay justice would be done 
with the anger of an injured woman and and vengeance satisfied 
declared that heaven would punish him As Don Juan and Sganarelle continued 
for the wrong he had done her on their way, Don Juan gave voice again 

Don Juan gave chase w the vessel to the song that his heart belonged 

which earned the object of his most re equally to all the fair sex and that his at 

cent infatuation But his plans were up- traction to Elvire had entirely faded 

set when a sudden squall arose and both Among the trees they came on a statue, 
ships were "wrecked Don Juan was res- part of the tomb which the Commander 
cued by Pierrot, a country lad, and had been bmlding when killed by Don 
brought with his men to land He made Juan On a sudden whim Don Juan in- 
immediate love to Charlotte, Pierrot’s sisted that the shocked Sganarelle ap 
sweetheart, and she, overwhdmed by his proach the mausoleum and mvite the 
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Commander to dine with them To their called reform was merely a sham to fui 
amazement the statue nodded its head in ther another of his designs, for Don Juan 
assent Overwhelmed, they retreated hast still believed that hypocrisy was a fashion 
ily, although Don Juan boldly asserted able and privileged vice He would boldly 
that strong minds are not affected by a don the clothes of hypocnsy, more re 

belief m anything supernatural lentlessly than ever continue to persecute 

Don Louis, father of Don Juan, threat his enemies, and, holding to a good opin 
ened action to put an end to his son’s ir ion of himself alone, adapt himself to 
regularities, reproaching his son for his the vices of his age 
unworthy life and lack of virtue, from Don Carlos demanded that Don Juan 
the consequences of which even a worthy recognize Elvire publicly as his wife, but 
name could not protect him A tradesman Don Juan demurred, saying the matter 
and creditor. Monsieur Dimanche, also was no longer m his hands as Elvire was 
learned where Don Juan was hidden A1 resolved to go into retreat and he to re 
though he blandly acknowledged his in form Sanctimoniously, he begged Don 
debtedness to the tradesman, Don Juan Carlos to leave everything to the will of 

had no intention of meeting his obhga heaven, but he also warned that if at 

tions, and he put the honest man off with tacked he would fight 
hypocritical words of sohcitude and Don Juan, in calling on heaven had 
friendliness gone too far A ghost in the form of a 

Elvire, veiled, let Don Juan know that veiled woman warned him to repent of 
her love for him was now wholly free his sms immediately Don Juan, thinking 
from sensual attachment and that she he recognized the voice, challenged the 
would retire to the convent from which figure and raised his sword to strike, but 
he had taken her Fearing that he could the shape changed to that of Time with a 
not escape the wrath of heaven, she im scythe before vanishing Later the statue 
plored him to reform before he was ut returned, adding its threat of a terrible 
terly crushed death if Don Juan persisted in his wicked 

Meanwhile, Sganarelle and Don Juan ness Scorched by an invisible flame, Don 
had forgotten their invitation asking the Juan cried out, but amid lightning flashes 
statue to dmner When the meal was and thunderous sounds, the earth opened 
served, the statue knocked at the door and up and swallowed him Thus he who 
seated itself at their table The statue neglected debts, seduced his victims, dis 
challenged Don Juan to dine with it the honored friends, and violated all laws 
next day finally offended heaven The things 

These happenings led Don Juan to which he held in scoffing disbelief 
pretend conversion and penitence to his brought about his doom 
rather, who was overjoyed But his so 

DONA PERFECTA 

Ty'peofwork Novel 

Author Bemto P^rez Galdds (1843 1920) 

Type of flot Tragedy of religious bigotry 
Time of iplot Late mneteenth century 
Locale Orbajosa, Spain 
'Pifst fuMished 1876 

Pnncifal characters 
Josi C*Tepe’ ) Rey 
DoI^a Perfegta Rey, his aunt 
Rosario her daughter 
Don Inocencio canon of the cathedral 
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MAiifA Remedios, his sister 
Jacinto Manas son 


Critique 

P4rez Gald6s went to Madrid as a stu 
dent of law m 1863, however, literature 
and the theater proved more interesting 
than the bar Early in his hterary career 
he wrote several novels about politics and 
social customs Then, between 1875 and 
1878, Galdos became interested in reli 
gion and published three novels dealing 
with its different aspects Dona Perfecta, 
the story of a town dominated by the 
clergy, Gloria (1876 1877), a novel 
about a Jewish Chnstian clash, and The 
Family of Leon Roch (1879), a storv of 
religious fanaticism mining a happy 
household All are classified as belonging 
to the novelist’s early penod, though they 
represent a great technical advance over 
his first attempts In Dona Perfecta, Gal 
dos describes the clash of modern ideas 
against the walls of bigotry and prejudice 
in a small Andalusian town removed from 
the mam current of life Representative 
of the new order is the scientifically 
trained, clear thinking, outspoken bridge 
builder The old is represented by a 
wealthy woman so fanatically religious 
that to save her daughter’s immortal soul 
she would even condone murder The re 
suit IS a suspense novel that has shown its 
populanty by translation into eight Ian 
guages 

The Story 

The city of Orbajosa, with its 7,324 
inhabitants, was proud of its religious at 
mosphere It boasted a cathedral and a 
seminary, but it possessed nothing else to 
make it known to the rest of Spam It had 
no manufactunng, and its ordy agncul- 
tural activity was the raising of garhc 

The leading citizen of Orbajosa was 
Dona Perfecta Rey, a widow whose 
wealth was the result of legal victones 
won over her husband’s family by her 
brother, an Andalusian lawyer Smce he 
had a son, Pepe Rey, and she had a 
daughter, Rosano, the idea of mamage 
between the two young people seemed a 


natural arrangement to their elders It 
was for this purpose that Pepe first came 
to Orbajosa 

In his busy life as a road constmction 
engineer, Pepe had thought htde about 
matrimony, but he began to do so after 
seemg the lovely Rosano The girl was 
m turn attracted to her cousin Dona 
Perfecta was also much taken with Pepe, 
but not for long 

Dona Perfecta, like the other inhab- 
itants of Orbajosa, was under the domina 
tion of the Church, and as the town’s 
most exemplary citizen she felt the need 
to be especially devout At the same time 
Don Inocencio, canon of the cathedral, 
had other plans for Rosano Urged on bv 
his sister, Mana Remedios, who desired 
the Rey fortune for her son Jacinto, Don 
Inocencio, far less innocent than his 
name imphed, began conniving to end all 
talk of mamage between the cousins 
Pepe, through his wide travel and 
training, was unorthodox, though not 
without regard for religion Before long, 
however Don Inocencio made him ap 
pear a heretic, and Dona Perfecta, for 
getting her indebtedness to his father 
and ignonng the feelings of her daugh 
ter, refused him permission to see Ro- 
sano The girl, made meek by education 
and dominated by her mother, lacked the 
courage to assert herself in declanng her 
love for her cousin 

Soon all the people of Orbajosa, from 
the bishop to the working man m the 
fields, were made to feel it a matter of 
religious and civic pnde to nd their city 
of the heretic The unsuspecting Pepe 
could not conceive of such intolerance 
He tned to explain that he had no inten 
tion of attacking religion, but his at 
tempts to make clear his position only 
made matters worse 

Finally, after several stolen interviews 
with Rosano in the family chapel, Pepe 
deaded to take her away, and Rosano 
agreed to go with him But the lovers 
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had failed to leclcon with the power of 
community opinion While the con 
science stricken Rosano was revealing to 
her mother her plan to run away that 
night with Pepe, Maria Remedies filled 
with hatred for the young man who was 
cheating her Jacinto out of the Rey for 
tune arrived to warn Dona Perfecta that 
the heretic was entenng the garden 


Warned now that Pepe was coming to 
take Rosario away, her mother ordered 
one of her acquaintances to shoot him 
Pepe fell, mortally wounded His death 
drove Rosario insane Don Inocencio felt 
himself cut off from the world and Doha 
Perfecta died of cancer Nobody gained 
anything, but Orbajosa felt sure it had 
won a victory for the faith 


DOWN THERE 


Type of work Novel 

Author Jons Karl Huysmans (Charles Mane Georges Huysmans, 1848 1907) 

Ttme Late nineteenth century 

Locale Pans 

First published 1891 

Principal characters 
Durtal awnter 

Des Hermies, his fnend and interlocutor 

Carhaix, bell nnger at Saint Sulpice 

Chantelouve a Cathohe histonan 

Hyacinthe Chantelouve, his -wife and Durtal’s mistress 

Canon Docre a Satamst 

Gilles de Rais (1404 1440), Marshal of France, infamous murderer, 
sadist, and Satamst 


Huysmans began his career as a novel 
ist dunng the 1870*s as a member of the 
naturalistic school of Zola, whose fnend 
and disaple he then was But m 1884 
he broke with Zola by writing his most 
famous book A rehours (Against the 
Gram), which was vasdy admired by the 
fin de si^cle wnters on both sides of the 
Channel 

Down There (La has) was the first of 
a senes of four novels, the purpose of 
which was to trace the spintual autobiog 
raphy of one Durtal (Huysmans himself) 
as he struggled from skepticism through 
spiritual despair to the final goal of faith 
It was not the author^s intention to ^‘tell 
a story*^ but rather to analyze his own 
reactions to the faith that he had lost, 
but hoped to regain, and to vanous as- 
pects of histoncal and contemporary Ro- 
man Cathohcism, hence, the plots of the 
books are very slight, and Huysmans 
used the novels as a platform from which 


he could express his very decided views 
on a number of subjects and display his 
esoteric learning 

When the story opens, Durtal is en 
gaged m writing a biography of Gilles de 
Rais, the infamous murderer of children, 
who lived in the fifteenth century With 
his fnend Des Hermies, whose sole func 
tion is to provide someone for him to talk 
with, Durtal visits the home of Carhaix, 
the bell nnger of Saint Sulpice, m the 
tower of the church During these visits 
the conversation turns to Church history 
and especially to Satanism, a subject in 
which Durtal has become interested as 
part of the background for his study of 
de Rais Des Hermies avers that Satanism 
IS being practiced in Pans at that very 
time and he mentions a certain Canon 
Docre, a renegade pnest While Durtal 
IS wondenng how he can make the con 
tacts necessary to observe modem Satan 
ism at first hand, he receives a series of 
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anonymous love letters He eventually 
discovers that the wnter is a Madame 
Chantelouve, whose receptions he has 
sometimes attended After a few meetings 
she becomes his mistress, he learns that 
she knows Docre, and at length he per 
suades her to take him to a Black Mass 
He witnesses the revolting spectacle, held 
m an abandoned Ursuhne convent after- 
wards, in a nearby tavern, Madame 
Chantelouve tacks him into committing 
sacrilege Disgusted with her, he breaks 
off their relationship, and the novel comes 
to an end 

There is, however, a story within the 
story, for large sections of the book are 
devoted to Durtal's readings from his 
biography of de Rais The matenal for 
this section Huysmans obtained from a 
work by the Abb4 Bossard, published in 
1884, which contained a transcnpt of 
the records of de Rais* trial preserved in 
the archives at Nantes Although he 
made a number of mistakes, Huysmans 
traced, with reasonable accuracy and 
considerable drama, the career of the sin 
ister marshal The details are often horn 
f 5 nng, and Huysmans spares his readers 
none of them, but the ending of the 
story, with de Rais* tnal and final re 
pentance, gave him the opportunity for 
his most famous passages of descnption 
He was attracted to this unsavory bit of 
history as others have been (for the ht 
erature in French on de Rais is consid 
erable) by the problem in morbid psy 
chology that it presents De Rais had 
been m his youth a companion m arms 
of Jeanne d*Arc and had apparendy 
shared the religious exaltation that had 
affected her followers How then, did he 
change into such a monster of butchery, 
Satanism, and sexual perversion that bis 
name is remembered after the passage of 
five hundred years? In addition, Huys 
mans was a fervent medievalist, and all 
aspects of the period fascinated him, par 
ticularly the rehgious fervor that had 
been possible in an age of faith He never 
tired of contrasting the ardent Catholi 
asm of the Middle Ages, the splendor of 


Its ritual and the beauty of its architec 
ture with the vulgar manifestations that 
he saw in his own day Faith had been 
easy in the fifteenth century, he believed, 
the problem was to find it in the ma 
tenahstic present 

The parts of the novel deahng with 
modem Satanism— weird as they appear 
—were taken from happenings in con 
temporary Pans There was apparently a 
good deal of this disgusting hocus pocus 
going on at the time and several of the 
characters in Down There were drawn 
from hfe 

Huysmans dunng his later period, 
never weaned of damning the nineteenth 
century and all its characteristic works 
He begins the novel with an attack on 
Naturalism, the literary school to which 
he had once belonged It has 'made our 
literature the incarnation of materialism 
'appetite and instinct* seem to be 
Its sole motivation and mt and brain 
storm Its chronic states ** And through 
out the book he continues to attack his 
own age for its shoddiness, crassness, and 
vulganty 

But the core of the book is its con 
tabution to the author*s spintual auto 
biography Huysmans had spent his 
childhood quite literally in a religious 
atmosphere under the shadow of Saint 
Sulpice, but he confessed later that he 
had been completely indifferent to re 
hgion throughout his youth He was con 
verted between 1884 and 1892, Down 
There represents the first stage of this 
conversion In this work Durtal Huys- 
mans has reached the stage familiar 
enough in such cases, of being attracted 
by the externals of religion such as the 
beauty of the liturgy and the fascination 
of Church history, and yet unable to ac- 
cept the essentials He had the tme Ro 
manticist*s attitude he could have been 
a devout Catholic in any period except 
the present Because the Church fell ar 
nstically short of what he believed it to 
have been dunng the Middle Ages, he 
had difficulty in understanding that the 
underl 3 nng reality could have remained 
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unchanged Here his artistic nature m 
terfered with his religious conversion be 
cause the undoubted ugliness of much 
nineteenth century ecclesiastical art was 


a stumbling block He had yet to under 
stand that behef m a materialistic age is 
a greater triumph than dunng an age of 
faith 


DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER 


Type of work Novel 

Author Tsao Hsueh chin (c 1715 1763), with a continuation by Kao Ou 

Type of plot Domestic chronicle 

Ttmeofplot c 1729 1737 

Locale Peking 

First published 1792 

Principal characters 

Madame Shih C^^he Matriarch), the living ancestress of the Chia 
family 

Chxa Sheh her older son, master of the Yungkuofu, or western com 
pound 

Madame Hsikg his wife 

Chia Lien, their son 

Hsi FENG (Phoenix), Chia Lien^s wife 

Ying CHUN (Welcome Spring) Chia Sheh^s daughter by a concubine 
Chia Cheng the Matnarch's younger son 
Madame Wang his wife 
Pao-yu, their son 

Cardinal Spring their daughter an Impenal concubine 

Chia Huan Chia Cheng^s son by his concubine 

Tan CHUN (Quest Spring), Chia Cheng s daughter by his concubine 

Tai YU (Black Jade), the Matnarch^s granddaughter, an orphan 

Hsiang yun (River Mist), the Matnarch's grandniece 

Pao chai (Precious Virtue), Madame Wang^s mece 

Hsueh Pan, Precious Virtue^s brother a libertine 

Chia Gen, master of the Ningkuofu, or eastern compound 

Yu shih his wife 

Chia Jung, their son 

Chin SHIH Chia Jung^s wife 

Hsi Chun (Compassion Spring) Chia Gen's sister 

Hsi JEN (Pervading Fragrance), 

Cheng wen (Bnght Design), and 

Sheh yueh (Musk Moo^), Pao yu's serving maids 


Critique 

Chmese scholars and readers consider 
the eighteenth century Hung Lou Meng 
(Dream of the Red Chamber') the great- 
est of their novels Published anony- 
mously in 1792, and for a long time a 
matter of scholarly reference and dis- 
pute, the book is now ascnbed to Tsao 
Hsueh chin, who completed the first 
eighty chapters before his death in 1763, 
and Kao Ou, who added forty more as 


an expansion of Tsao Hsueh chm's ong 
inal notes There is internal evidence to 
show that Tsao Hsueh chin may have 
drawn on his own expenence and family 
background in creating the character of 
Pao-yu, the pampered younger son of an 
aristocratic and powerful family in grad 
ual financial decline at the time of his 
birth Like Pao-yu, Tsao Hsueh chm was 
petted by his family and spoiled by lux 


DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER by Tsao Hstieh cbin Translated Tw Cbx Cben Wang Publisbcd by 
Twayne Publishers By permission of the translator Copyright 1?58 by Chi Chen Wang 
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ury, unlike Pao yu, he failed to pass the 
Imperial Examinations which would have 
raised him to some official position 
Dream of the Red Chamber is within a 
single framework a long and extremely 
complicated domestic chronicle— the novel 
contains more than four hundred charac 
ters— that is both a lively comedy of man 
ners and a realistic fable of moral sen 
ousness The title is capable of express 
mg several meanings In the view of Pro 
fessor Chi Chen Wang it may be trans 
lated as ^'Dreams of Young Maidens/^ 
since the younger women of the Chia 
clan lived in the traditional ''red cham- 
ber^^ of a palace compound like those 
which housed wealthy or aristocratic Chi 
nese families until fairly recent times 
The term may also be interpreted as a 
reference to the metaphor "Red Dust,” 
which in Buddhist usage is a designation 
for the material world with all its pleas 
ures, follies, and vices Manuscript copies 
of the first eighty chapters of the novel 
were apparently circulated before the 
publication of ffie complete 120 chapter 
version in 1792 

The Story 

Ages ago, m the realm of the Great 
Void, the Goddess Nugua whose task it 
was to repair the Dome of Heaven re- 
jected a stone which she found unsuited 
to her purpose Because she had touched 
It, however, the stone became endowed 
with life, so that thereafter it could move 
as It pleased In time it chanced on a 
crimson flower in the region of the Ethe 
real, where each day it watered the ten 
der blossoms with drops of dew At last 
the plant was incarnated as a beautiful 
young girl Remembering the stone that 
had showered the frail plant with refresh 
mg dew, she prayed that in her human 
form she might repay it with the gift of 
her tears Her prayers were to be granted, 
for the stone, too, had been given life m 
the Red Dust of earthly existence At his 
birth the piece of jade was miraculously 
found m the mouth of Pao jm, a younger 
son of the rich and powerful house of 


Chia, which by impenal favor had been 
raised to pnncely emmence several gen 
erations before 

At the time of Pao yu's birth the two 
branches of the Chia family lived in great 
adjoining compounds of palaces, pavil 
ions, and parks on the outskirts of Pe 
king The Matriarch, an old woman of 
great honor and virtue, ruled as the liv 
mg ancestress over both establishments 
Chia Gmg, the prmce of the Ningkuofu, 
had retired to a Taoist temple some time 
before and his son Chia Gen was master 
m his place The master of the Yung 
kuofu was Chia Sheh, the older son of 
the Matnarch Chia Cheng, her younger 
son and Pao yu’s father, also lived with 
his family and attendants in the Yung 
kuofu A man of upright conduct and 
stnct Confucian morals, he was a con 
trast to the other members of his family, 
who had grown lax and corrupt through 
enervating luxury and the abuse of 
power 

Pao yu, the possessor of the miraculous 
jade stone and a boy of great beauty and 
quick wit, was his grandmother^s favonte 
Following her example, the other women 
of the family— his mother, aunts, sisters, 
cousins, and waiting maids— doted on the 
boy and pampered him at every oppor 
tunity, with the result that he grew up 
girlish and weak a lover of rouge pots 
and feminine society The traits of effem 
inacy he displayed infuriated and dis 
gusted his austere father, who treated the 
boy with undue seventy As a result, Pao 
yu kept as much as possible to the 
women's quarters 

His favonte playmates were his two 
cousms, Black Jade and Precious Vir 
tue Black Jade, a granddaughter of the 
Matnarch, had come to live in the Yung 
kuofu after her mother's death She was 
a lovely, delicate girl of great poetic sen 
sitivity, and she and Pao yu were drawn 
to each other by bonds of sympathy and 
understanding that seemed to stretch back 
into some unremembered past Precious 
Virtue, warmhearted and practical, was 
the mece of Pao yu's mother She was a 
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girl as good as her brother Hsueh Pan 
was VICIOUS, for he was always involving 
the family in scandal because of his pur- 
suit of maidens and young boys Pao yu"s 
favorite waiting maid was Pervadmg 
Fragrance She slept in his chamber at 
night, and it was with her that he fol 
lowed a dream vision and practiced the 
play of cloud and rain 
When word came that Black Jade^s 
father was ill and vnshed to see her before 
his death, the Matnarch sent the girl 
home under the escort of her cousin Chia 
Lien Duxmg their absence Chin shih 
the daughter in law of Chia Gen, died 
after a long illness By judicious bribery 
the dead woman’s husband, Chia Jung, 
was made a chevalier of the Impenal 
Dragon Guards in order that she might 
be given a more elaborate funeral Dur 
mg the penod of mourning Chia Gen 
ashed Phoenix, Chia Lien’s wife, to take 
charge of the Ningkuofu household This 
honor gave Phoenix a position of respon 
sibility and power in both palaces From 
that time on, although she continued to 
appear kmd and generous, she secretly 
became greedy for money and power She 
began to accept bribes, tamper with the 
household accounts, and lend money at 
exorbitant rates of interest 

One day a great honor was conferred 
on the Chias Cardinal Spnng, Paojni’s 
sister and one of the emperor’s concu- 
bines, was advanced to the rank of an 
Impenal consort of the second degree 
Later, when it was announced that she 
would pay a visit of filial respect to her 
parents, the parks of the two compounds 
were at great expense transformed into 
magnificent pleasure grounds, called the 
Takuanyuan, m honor of the consort’s 
visit Later, at Cardinal Spring’s request, 
the pavilions m the Takuanjman were 
converted into living quarters for the 
young women of the family Pao 3m also 
went there to live, passmg his days m 
idle occupations and wnting verses His 
pavilion was close to that of Black Jade, 
who had returned to the Yungkuofu after 
her father’s death 


Pao jru had a half brother, Chia Huan 
His mother, jealous of the true horn son, 
paid a sorceress to bewitch the boy and 
Phoenix, whom she also hated Both were 
seized with fits of violence and wild delir 
lum Paoyu’s coffin had already been 
made when a Buddhist monk and a lame 
Taoist pnest suddenly appeared and re 
stored the power of the spint stone Pao 
yu and Phoenix recovered 

A short time later a maid was accused 
of trying to seduce Paoyu Dismissed, 
she iowned herself About the same 
time Chia Cheng was told that his son 
had turned the love of a young actor 
away from a powerful patron Calling 
his son a degenerate, Chia Cheng almost 
caused Pao yu’s death by the severity of 
the beating which the angry father ad 
ministered 

As Phoenix became more shrewish at 
home, Chia Lien dreamed of taking an 
other wife Having been almost caught in 
one mfidelity, he was compelled to exer 
cise great caution m taking a concubme 
Phoenix learned about the secret mar 
riage, however, and by instigating claims 
advanced by the girl’s former suitor she 
drove the wretched concubme to suicide 

Black Jade, always delicate, became 
more sickly Sometimes she and Pao yu 
quarreled, only to be brought together 
again by old ties of affection and under 
standing The gossip of the servants was 
that the Matriarch would marry Pao 3m 
to eidier Black Jade or Precious Virtue 
While possible mamage plans were being 
talked about, a maid found m the Taku 
anyuan a purse embroidered with an m 
decent picture This discovery led to a 
search of all the pavilions, and it was re 
vealed that one of the maids was involved 
m a secret love affair Suspicion also fell 
on Bright Design, one of Pao yu’s maids, 
and she was dismissed Proud and easily 
hurt, she died not long afterward Pao yu 
became even moodier and more depressed 
after her death Outraged by the search, 
Precious Virtue left the park and went to 
live with her mother 

A begonia tree near Pao yu’s pavilion 
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bloomed out of season This event was in- penses and fines, became ill and died 
terpreted as a bad omen, for Pao yu lost During her funeral services robbers looted 
fiis spint stone and sank into a state of the compound and later returned to carry 
complete lethargy In an effort to revive off Exquisite Jade, a pious nun Phoenix 
his spints the Matnarch and his parents died also, neglected by those she had 
decided to marry him at once to Precious dominated in her days o£ power Through 
Virtue rather than to Black Jade, who the efforts of powerful friends however 
continued to grow frailer each day Pao the complete rum of the family was 
3^1 was allowed to believe, however, that averted, and Chia Cheng was restored to 
Black Jade was to be his wife Black Jade, his official post 

deeply gneved, died shortly after the cere But it was the despised son who in 
mony Knowing nothing of the deception the end became the true redeemer of 
that had been practiced, she felt that she his family^s honor and fortunes After a 
had failed Pao yu and that he had been Buddhist monk had returned his lost 
unfaithful to her So the flower returned stone, Pao yu devoted himself earnestly 
to the Great Void to his studies and passed the Impenal 

Suddenly a series of misfortunes over Examinations with such brilliance that 
whelmed the Chias as their deeds of graft he stood in seventh place on the hst of 
and corruption came to light When bail successful candidates So impressed was 
iffs took possession of the two compounds, the emperor that he wished to have the 
the usury Phoenix had practiced was young scholar serve at court But Pao yu 
disclosed Chia Gen and Chia Sheh were was nowhere to be found The tale was 
arrested and sentenced to banishment that he became a bodhisattva and disap 
The Matriarch, who took upon herself peared in the company of a Buddhist 
the burden of her family^s guilt and sur- monk and a Taoist pnest 
rendered her personal treasures for ex 

DRINK 

Type of work Novel 
Author fimile Zola (1840 1902) 

Type of plot Naturalism 

Time of plot Second half of the mneteenth century 

Locale Pans 

First published 1877 

Principal characters 
Gervaise a laundress 
CouPEAU a roofer, her husband 

Lanher her lover and the father of her first two children 
Adele Lantier s mistress 

Goujet a neighbor secretly m love with Gervaise 
Nana, the daughter of Gervaise and Coupeau 
ViRGiNiE, Ad^e s sister 

Critique 

Drink belongs to the series of the the time of publication it was received 

Rougon Macquart m which Zola at either vnth enthusiasm or with indigna 

tempted to apply the methods of the tion, never with indifference Actually, 

experimental sciences to the social novel Dnnk might well be the one of Ziola's 
This particular novel depicts with an novels in which there is the least preju- 

extremely cruel precision me destructive dice and where the bare document is die 

effects of alcoholism among workers At most effective Zola's visionary imagma 
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tion communicates an intense life to tRe 
social group lie describes as a whole, thus, 
a certain poetry evolves from the atmos 
phere of fatality in Dnnkj and it is this 
quality which makes the reading bearable 

The Story 

All night Gervaise had been waiting 
for her lover, Lantier, to come hack to 
their quarters in Pans When he finally 
came home, he treated her brutally and 
did not display the least aiffection toward 
Claude and fitienne, their two children 
He stretched out on the bed and sent 
Gervaise off to the laundry where she 
worked 

When she was thirteen, Gervaise had 
left her country town and her family to 
follow Lantier she was only fourteen 
when fitienne was bom Her family had 
been cruel to her, but until recently Lan- 
tier had treated her rather kindly Ger- 
vaise knew that Lantier had come under 
the influence of the dram shop and at the 
same time of AdMe, a pretty prostitute 

Gervaise herself was rather pretty, but 
she had a slight limp which, when she 
was tired, became worse, the hard life 
she had lived also had put its mark on 
her face, although she was only twenty 
two She would have been perfectly 
happy working hard for her own home 
and a decent life for her children, but 
all she had ever known was endless hard 
ship and insecurity 

At the laundry she found some relief 
in confiding her story to Madame Boche, 
an older woman who had become her 
fnend Suddenly the children came run 
ning in with word that Lantier had de- 
serted the three of them to go away with 
Ad^le and that he had taken with him 
everything they owned 

Gervaise's first thought was for her 
children, and she wondered what would 
become of them Soon, however, she was 
roused in anger by the insults of Virgmie, 
Addle's sister, Virgmie had come to the 
laundry for the sadistic pleasure of watch 
ing how Gervaise would take the tnumph 
of her rival Gervaise was qmte frail and 


much smaller than Virgmie nevertheless 
she jumped toward her, full of rage A 
stmggle followed, in which the two 
women used pieces of laundry equipment 
and wet clothes to beat each other Sur 
pnsmgly, Gervaise, who had given all her 
strength, came out victorious Virgmie 
was never to forgive her 

Madame Fauconnier proprietress of a 
laundry, gave Gervaise work m her estab 
lishment There she earned just enough 
to provide for herself and her children 
Another person interested in Gervaise 
was Coupeau, a roofer who knew all 
about her unhappy life He would have 
liked to have her live with him Ger 
vaise preferred to devote herself entirely 
to her two small boys, but one day, when 
Coupeau proposed mamage to her, she 
was overcome by emotion and accepted 
him 

The situation was not very promising 
at first because the couple had no money 
Coupeau^s sister and brother in law, who 
were as miserly as they were prosperous, 
openly disapproved of his marriage 
Slowly, perseverance in hard work made 
It possible for the Coupeaus to lead a 
decent life and even to put a little money 
aside Gervaise had quite a reputation as 
a laundress and she often dreamed of 
owning her own shop A little girl, Nana, 
was born to the couple four years later 
Gervaise resumed working soon after 
ward 

This good fortune could not last While 
he was working on a roof, Nana diverted 
her father^s attention for a split second 
and he fell Gervaise, refusing to let him 
be taken to the hospital, insisted on car 
ing for him at home Coupeau somehow 
survived, but his recovery was very slow 
What was worse, inactivity had a bad 
effect on him He had no more ambition, 
not even that of supporting his family 
He also went more and more often to the 
dram shop 

Meanwhile, Gervaise was prepanng to 
give up her dream of a little shop of her 
own vmen Goujet, a neighbor secretly in 
love with her, insisted that she borrow 
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the five hundred francs he offered her 
as a gesture of friendship She opened 
her shop and soon had it running quite 
well 

Goujet's money was never returned 
Instead, the famil/s debts kept pro 
gressively increasing, for Coupeau re- 
mained idle and continued his drinking 
Gervaise herself had become accustomed 
to a few small luxunes, and she was not 
as thnfty as she had once been Actually, 
she still felt quite confident that she 
would be able soon to meet her obliga 
tions she had a very good reputation m 
the whole neighborhood 

At this point, Virginie returned pre 
tending that she had forgotten the fight 
m the laundry Gervaise was a little 
startled at first to discover that her old 
enemy was going to be her neighbor once 
more Being unprejudiced, however she 
had no objection to being on friendly 
terms with Vzrgmie 

Then Lantier came back When Ger 
vaise heard from Virginie that he had 
deserted AdMe and had been seen again 
in the neighborhood, she had been badly 
frightened So far, however, her former 
lover had made no attempt to see her and 
she had forgotten her fears 

Lantier had waited to make a spec 
tacular entrance He chose to appear in 
the middle of a birthday party that Ger 
vaise was givmg Most unexpectedly, 
Coupeau, who by that time was con 
tinuously drunk, mvited him m Dunng 


the weeks that followed the two men 
became dnnking companions Later on, 
Lantier suggested that he might live and 
board with the Coupeaus Gervaise's hus 
band had reached such a state of degen- 
eration that he welcomed the idea 

Although the agreement was that Lan- 
tier was to pay his share of the expenses, 
he never kept his promise, and Gervaise 
found herself with two men to support 
mstead of one Furthermore, Lantier had 
completely taken over the household and 
was running it as he pleased Still a 
charming seducer, he was extremely 
popular with the women of the neigh- 
borhood 

Gervaise herself began to degenerate 
Disgusted by her husband, she could not 
find the strength to refuse the embraces 
of her former lover Before long her 
work sufFered from such a state of affairs, 
and eventually she lost the shop Vir 
ginie bought it and, at the same time, 
won the favors of Lantier 

Meanwhile, Nana had almost grown 
up, and she was placed as an apprentice 
m a flower shop When she decided to 
leave home for the streets, Gervaise gave 
up all mterest m life and jomed Coupeau 
in the dram shop After he finally died of 
delirium tremens, she tried walking the 
streets but nobody would have her, 
wretched as she was Goujet^s timid 
efforts to help her were useless Com 
pletely worn out by all the demands that 
had been made on her, she died alone 


DUINO ELEGIES 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Rainer Mana Rilke (1875 1926) 

First puhltshed 1923 


For the reader who must rely on a 
prose translation of Rainer Mana Rilke^s 
culminating work, the story and the man 
behind its appearance may overshadow 
the poem itself Nothing of the elegiac 
quality of the onginal German can be 
translated which is as deeply affecting as 

DUINO ELEGIES by Earner Mana RxHce Translated by J B Legman an3*1S)tepben Spender Excerpts 
repnnted by permission of tbe publishers W W Norton « Co , Copyngbt 1939 by W W Norton 
a; Co Inc 


the mspiration which produced the work, 
or the philosophy of the man who wrote 

It 

Often ranked with Yeats as one of the 
great poets of this century, Rilke is also 
called the great beginner One might, 
however, better compare his poetic m- 
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novations with those of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, though in the case of Rilke ex 
perimentation with rhythm and rhyme 
never took precedence over content Like 
Yeats, he more often let the content find 
the form Of the three, Rilke was the 
most intuitive, rhapsodic, and mystical 
and he was perhaps the most consum 
mate craftsman 

In October, 1911, the poet visited his 
friend Princess Mane von Thum und 
Taxis Hohenlohe, at Schloss Duino near 
Trieste He remained at the castle, alone 
throughout the winter, until April, and 
there he composed the first, the second, 
and parts of several other elegies The 
opening stanza, “Who, if I cned, would 
hear me among the angelic orders*^^' came 
to him while walking in a storm along a 
cliff two hundred feet above the raging 
sea, a romantic interlude worthy of an 
atmospheric passage in a Gothic novel 
Rilke conceived the plan of all ten elegies 
as a whole, though ten years elapsed be 
fore the poem found its final form 

The First Elegy, like the first move 
ment of a musical work, presents the cen 
tral theme and suggests the vanations 
that follow From the opening line to 
the last, Rilke invokes the Angels, not 
those of Christianity but of a special or 
der immersed m time and space, a con 
cept of being of perfect consciousness, of 
transcendent reality As a symbol appear 
mg earlier in Rilke^s poetry, the Angel 
represents to him the perfection of life m 
all the forms to which he aspired, as high 
above man as God is above this tran- 
scending one Nearest to this angelic 
order are the Heroes—later he praises 
Samson— and a woman in love, especially 
one who dies young, as did Gaspara 
Stampa (1523 1554), whom Rilke cele 
brates as a near perfect example Like 
the lover, man must realize each moment 
to the fullest rather than be distracted by 
things and longmgs With this contrast 
of Man and Angels, of Lovers and He 
roes, and with the admission of life's 
transitonness, the poet suggests the mean 


mg of life and death as well as words can 
identify such profound things 

If the introduction or invocation is a 
praise of life, the Second Elegy is a la 
ment for life's limitations We modems 
must, at best, content ourselves with an 
occasional moment of self awareness, of 
a glimpse at eternity Unlike the Greeks, 
we have no external symbols for the life 
within In love, were we not finally sati 
ated, we might establish communication 
with the Angels, but finally our intui 
tions vanish and we have only a fleeting 
glance at reality 

Rilke began the Third Elegy at Duino 
and completed it m Pans the following 
year, during an intervening visit to Spam 
he composed parts of the Sixth, Ninth, 
and Tenth Elegies In the third section 
he confronts the physical bases of life, 
especially love He suggests that woman 
IS always supenor in the love act, man a 
mere beginner led by blind animal pas 
Sion, the libido a vicious drive Sublime 
love is an end m itself, but often human 
love IS a means to escape life Even chil 
dren have a sort of terror infused into 
their blood from this heritage of doubt 
and fear From this view of mortality 
Rilke would lead the child away, as he 
says in powerful though enigmatic con 
elusion. 

Oh gently, gently 

show him daily a loving confident task 
done,— guide him 

close to the garden, give him those 
counter 

balanang mghts 
Wimhold him 

Perhaps the advent of war made the 
Fourth Elegy the most bitter of all, writ 
ten as it was from Rilke's retreat in Mu 
nich in 1915 The theme of distraction, 
our preoccupation with fleeting time and 
time serving, makes of this part a deep 
lament over the human condition We 
are worse than puppets who might be 
manipulated by unseen forces, Angels 
Our attempts to force destiny, to toy with 
fate, -cause us to break from heaven's firm 



hold We must be as little children, de 
lighted within ourselves by the world 
without, and with our attention and cn 
ergies undivided, alone Here, we will 
find our answer to death as the other side 
of life a part of life and not the negation 
or end of it 

The Fifth Elegy, the last from the 
standpoint of time, wntten at the Ch^ 
teau de Muzot in 1922, was inspired by 
Picasso's famous picture of the acrobats 
Here again the circumstances of the wnt 
ing overshadow the very real worth of 
the poem Les Salumhanques of Picasso 
was owned by Frau Hertha Koenig, who 
allowed Rilke the pnvilege of living in 
her home in 1915 in order to be near his 
favorite painting Either the poet imper 
fectly remembered the details of the 
painting when the poem was finally vmt 
ten or else he included recollections of 
acrobats who had so delighted him dur 
mg his Pans years Regardless of influ 
ences, however, this poem is remarkable 
m Its merging of theme and movement 
with a painting, emphasizing Rilke's con 
viction that a poem must celebrate all the 
senses rather than appeal to eye or ear 
alone 

The acrobats, symbolizing the human 
condition, travel about, rootless and tran 
sitory, giving pleasure neither to them 
selves nor the spectators Reality to the 
acrobat, as to man, is best discovered in 
the arduousness of the task, but routine 
often makes the task a mockery, espe 
aally if death is the end If death, how 
ever, is the other side of life and makes 
up the whole, then life forces are real 
and skillfully performed to the inner de 
light of performers and spectators, living 
and dead alike 

The Hero, Rilke asserts m the Sixth 
Elegy, IS that fortunate being whose mem 
ory, unlike that of long forgotten lovers, 
is firmly established by his deeds He, 
being single mmded and smgle hearted, 
has the same destmy as the early de- 
parted, those who die young without los 
ing their view of eternity The great 
thing, then, is to live m the flower of 


life with the calm awareness that the 
fruit, death, is the unillummated side of 
life For the Hero, life is always begin 
nmg 

In the Seventh Elegy the poet as the 
we and the you as well as the 1, no 
longer worries about transitory decaymg 
or dying Now he sings the unpremedi- 
tated song of existence 

Don^t think that I'm wooing^ 

Aigel, even if I were, you'd never come 
For my call 

IS always full of ^Awayl' Against such a 
powerful 

current you cannot advance Like an 
outstretched 

arm is my call And its clutching up 
wardly 

open hand is always before you 

as open for warding and warmng, 

aloft there Inapprehensible 

From this viewpoint, Rilke attempts m 
the Eighth Elegy, dedicated to his fnend 
Rudolph Kassner, to support his belief in 
the 'nowhere without no," the "open" 
world, timeless, limitless, inseparable 
"whole" "We," contrasted to animals, 
are always looking away rather than to 
ward this openness 

The theme of creative existence Rilke 
contmues m the Nmth Elegy, possibly 
begun at Duino but certainly finished at 
Muzot Here he suggests that the life of 
the tree is superior in felicity to the des 
tiny of man We should, perhaps, rejoice 
in spite of the limiting conditions of man 
by overcommg diis negation of the flesh 
with a reaffirmation of the spirit Then 
death holds no fears since it is not op 
posite to life, not an enemy but a fnend 
This work possibly represents the author's 
own transformation from the negating, 
mhibitmg conditions of the Great War to 
a renewed faith m life 

The Tenth Elegy, the first ten lines 
of which came to him m that burst of 
creativity at Duino, contains a satmc 
portrait of the City of Pam where man 
simply excludes suffenng, pain, death, 
from his thoughts, where distractions, 
especially the pursuit of money, are the 
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principal activities This semi existence 
the poet contrasts with that in the Land 
of Pam, Life Death, where there is con 
tinuous progress through insights of a 
deeper reality to the pnmal source of joy 


And we who have always thought 
of happiness climbing, would reel 
the emotion that almost startles 
when happiness falls 


Perhaps Rilke means that by complete 
submission or attunement to universal 
forces one is suspended or even falls into 
the ''open This deeply realized philos 
ophy he developed m the Sonnets to Or 
fheus (1923), a work which comple 
ments the Duvno Elegtes, though it does 
not surpass them in deep emotional un 
dertones and sheer power of expression 


THE DUNCIAD 

Tyfeofwork Poem 

Author Alexander Pope (1688 1744) 

Time Eighteenth century 
Locale England, the underworld 
Vtrst fuhhshed 17281743 

Principal fersonages 
Dulness, a goddess 

Tibbald, hero of the first edition, a Shakespeanan scholar 
Colley Cibber, hero of the second edition, playwnght, producer, and 
poet laureate 


When Alexander Pope set out to cnti 
cize the general literary climate of his 
time and to avenge the shghts given his 
ovm work by other vmters, he took the 
theme of John Dryden's MacFlechnoe, 
in which the poetaster Thomas Shadwell 
is crovraed ruler of the Kingdom of Non- 
sense, and expanded it to make a true 
mock epic of three books He added a 
fourth book when he rewrote the poem 
in 1742 The Dunctad acclaims the god- 
dess Dulness, daughter of Chaos and 
Night, and her chosen prmce the scholar 
Lewis Tteobald (Tibbald) in the first 
edition, Colley Cibber, playwnght and 
poet laureate, in the second 
This poem lacks the close knit quality 
of Pope^s other fine mock epic, The Rape 
of the Lock It is longer, and the fact 
that the hero appears only at mtervals 
explains a certain disunity Tibbald Cib- 
ber appears at the middle of Book I, is 
present only as a spectator at the epic 
games descnbed m Book II, and dreams 
the tnp to the underworld, modeled on 
that of Aeneas in Book VI of the Aeneid 
Thus, the action is limited The impor 
tant pomts m the poem are made in the 
descnptiye passages m these episodes and 


in conversations which contam cnticism 
of individuals and trends 

The general plan outlmed above shows 
Pope^s close reliance on the classical epic 
as his model The Dunctad, like The 
Rape of the Lock, begins with a parody 
of the Aenetd 

The mighty Mother, and her Son, who 
bnngs 

The Smithfield Muses to the ear of 
Kings, 

I sing 

The invocation is appropriately directed 
not at a muse but at the Patricians, the 
patrons whose purses mspire dull wntmg 
The dedication to the author^s friend 
Jonathan Swift which follows is an eight 
eenth century, rather than a classic con 
vention 

Pope describes m detail the abode of 
Dulness and the allegorical figures gath- 
ered around her throne Fortitude, Tern 
perance, Prudence, and Poetic Justice, 
who IS weighing truth with gold and 
"solid pudding against empty praise'* 
The gods are notoriously interested m the 
affairs of mortals, Duln^s looks out upon 
the ingredients of dull wntmg and the 
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numerous creators of it Her eye lights 
upon the hero, who is raising to her an 
altar of tremendous tomes of his writing 
She anoints him as king of her realm, 
and the nation croaks Aesop^s line, "'God 
save King Log ** 

In the second book Pope designs appro 
priate contests for his vanous groups of 
enemies The booksellers race to win a 
phantom poet A patron is designated for 
the poet who tickles best but he is car 
ned off by an unknown sycophantic 
secretary Journalists swim through the 
muck of the Thames River 

Who flings most filth, and wide pollutes 
around 

The stream be his the Weekly Journals 
bound, 

A pig of lead to him who drives the 
best 

A peck of coals apiece shall glad the 
rest 

As a final test the goddess promises her 
^‘amplest powers’^ to anyone who can re 
mam awake as he listens to the verses of 
^‘Three College Sophs, and three pert 
Templars ” The book ends with the whole 
company lymg asleep 

Grandiose heroic couplets and numer 
ous parallels with classical visits to the 
underworld fill the third book John Tay 
lor, the Water Poet, replaces the ferry 
man Charon, Elkanah Settle, a Restora 
tion poet, takes Anchises^ part in showmg 
the hero the future of Dulness and her 
offspnng The high point of this book is 
the crowning of Tibbald Cibber with a 
poppy wreath by Bavius, prototype of the 
worst of poets from ancient times 

The 1742 Dunctad, centering on the 
tnumph of Dulness over England, reveals 
a slightly more mature outlook m the 
poet than does the earlier version Tib- 
bald was the object of a vindictive attack, 
occasioned by his cnticism of Pope^s edi- 
tion of Shakespeare Cibber is representa- 
tive of the dull poet, as laureate he was 
well known for his poor occasional verse 
The fourth book is far more concerned 
with the institutions jiromptmj the nse 


of dullness than with individuals The 
more frequent use of classical names, 
rather than personal ones indicates the 
poet*s movement toward universality 

The last book is almost an entity m it 
self It opens with a new invocation, to 
Chaos and Night The pseudo learned 
notes, efFective satire ivritten by Pope 
himself, point out the precedents for a 
second mvocation when important new 
matter is introduced Evil omens presage 
the coming destruction as Dulness as 
cends her throne and Cibber reclines in 
her lap, making his only appearance in 
this book 

Around the goddess are Science, Wit, 
Logic, Rhetoric, and other abstractions in 
chams, reminiscent of several scenes m 
The Paene Queene Various personages 
appear to tell of Dulness^ victory over the 
many arts and instituf ons First to come 
IS a harlot representing the Italian opera, 
she rejoices m the banishment of Handel 
to Ireland and the supremacy of chaos 
m music 

Pope uses an epic simile to describe the 
nations clustering around the goddess 

Not closer, orb in orb, congloved are 
seen 

The buzzing Bees about their dusky 
Queen 

Present are the passive followers of Dul 
ness and those who lead the advance 
pompous editors who make mincemeat of 
good poets with notes and commentary, 
patrons who set up a bust of a poet after 
he has died neglected 

A specter the head of Westminster 
School, modeled on Milton^s Moloch, 
speaks on the state of education 

As Fancy opens the quick spnngs of 
Sense 

We ply the Memory, we load the brain 

Bindf rebel Wit and double cham on 
cham. 

Confine the thought, to exercise the 
breath 

And keep them m the pale of Words 
till death 
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Pope cnticizes the hairsplitting gram 
marians in Aristarchus^ boasts that he has 
turned good verse into prose again Sci 
ence is also satirized as the study which 
loses Itself in detail, but Dulness fears 
even that condition of affairs, for an ob 
ject of nature is capable of awakening a 
mind Religion does not escape, the poet 
says that it has degenerated into a belief 
in a mechanistic God, made m man^s 
image 

Knowing the state of her kingdom, the 
goddess celebrates her mysteries, reflect 
ing Pope^s mterest in ceremony As the 
ntes are concluded a state of dullness en 
compasses the country, schools, govern 
ment, army Truth, philosophy, and re 
ligion perish as ^'Universal Darkness bur 
lesAir* 

The Dunciad contains more of the 
true heroic spirit than most other mock 
epics, like Samuel Butler's coarse Hudt 
hras or the delicate and sophisticated The 
Rape of the Lock These poems are di 
rected toward the amusement of the 
reader, while The Dunciad reveals Pope's 
passionate conviction that the triumph of 
dullness was a real danger to art, science, 
and learning He chose to dehver his 
wammg to England in the humorous 


mock epic form, but his senousness about 
his subject raises the latter part of the 
fourth book to the level of real heroic 
poetry 

There are many fine lines of poetry in 
The Dunctad, but it is more diffuse and 
less brilliant satire than either MacFUck 
noe or Pope's own Epistle to Dr Arhuth 
not Missing are ffie biting, succinct 
couplets like Dryden's 

The rest to some famt meamng make 
pretense, 

But Sh— never deviates into sense 
or Pope's lines on Addison 

Damn vinth faint praise, assent vnth 
Qvil leer, 

And without sneenng, teach the rest 
to sneer 

The greatest deterrent to the modem 
reader of The Dunciad is probably the 
fact that so much of the poet's contem 
porary cnticism is almost unintelligible, 
few names die faster than those of the 
fifth rate wnters of an era Yet the sa 
tincal comments on universal conditions 
remain fresh and pointed The Dunciad 
is worthy of a high place among mock- 
heroic poems 


EARTH 


Type of work Novel 
Author Emile Zola (1840 1902) 

Type of plot Social realism 
Time of plot 1860^s 
Locale La Beauce France 
First published 1887 

Principal characters 

Fouan, an old peasant farmer 
Rose, his wife 

Hyacinthe, called J4sus Christ, his older son 

Faistny, his daughter 

BuTEAcr, his younger son 

Delhomme Fanny's husband 

Lise Fouan^s mece, daughter of Old Mouche 

FRANgoisE Lises sister 

Jean Macquart, a soldier and artisan, later a farm laborer in La Beauce 

Cnttque 

Earth CLa Terre"), the fifteenth vol- Zola's homfjnng vision of the French 
ume of the Rougon Macquart senes, is peasantry before the Franco Prussian 
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War In the relationships between Fouan 
and his family, Zola consciously adopted 
the theme of Lear, although the farmer 
drawn with realistic detail has none of 
the nobility of Shakespeare's king Zola's 
mtroduction of Rabelaisian humor in the 
character J^sus Christ was an innova 
tion in literary realism The earth itself 
dominates the novel, and its beauty and 
indifference contrast vividly with the 
peasants' passionate absorption m possess 
mg the land and with the cnmes they 
commit in order to do so When the 
novel appeared, Zola was reproached for 
his lack of idealism and his lack of under 
standing of the peasants Mallarme, how 
ever, did not hesitate to see in it true 
poetry Earth is now among the most 
widely read of Zola's novels 

The Story 

As Jean Macquart finished sowmg 
each furrow with grain, he paused and 
gazed over the wide, nch plain As far 
as he could see farmers were scattermg 
their wheat, anxious to finish sowmg be- 
fore the frosts came He met and talked 
with Frangoise about the coming division 
of old Fouan's property 

In the notary's office, plans for Fouan's 
sons and son m law to divide and farm 
his land were angnly made Fouan could 
not bear to lose the land which had taken 
all his strength to work and which he 
had loved more passionately than his 
wife The rent and food he asked in re 
turn for his property seemed excessive to 
his children, who, now that the land was 
withm their grasp, mtended to keep as 
much of Its yield as possible Buteau de 
dared that the old man bad money saved 
in bonds This claim so enraged Fouan 
that he exhibited some of his former 
ferocity and authority Fmally the notary 
completed the transaction and arranged 
for die division of land by the surveyor 

Buteau, having drawn the third lot of 
land, declared it was the worst, and he 
refused to take that part of the property 
His refusal distressed Lise, Frangoise's 
§iatcr, fpr Buteau had been her lover 


and she was pregnant She had hoped 
that when he got the land he would 
marry her 

Old Mouche, the sisters father, had a 
stroke and died in his home As the vil- 
lage women watched by his deathbed, a 
violent hail storm laid waste the village 
crops The peasants exammed the dam 
age by lamplight, their animosities for 
gotten in their common anguish at this 
devastation and their fury at the destruc 
tiveness of heaven 

Lise and Frangoise stayed m the house 
after their father's death Lise's son had 
been bom and still Buteau had not mar 
ned her Jean became a constant visitor 
m the household Believmg that he was 
attracted by Lise, he proposed to her 
Before accepting him, she decided to con 
suit Buteau because of the child 

At the autumn haymaking Jean and 
Frangoise worked together While the 
girl stood atop the growing rick, Jean 
forked up bales of hay to her She was 
flushed and laughing and Jean found 
her violently attractive Because he was 
years older than Frangoise, he was greatly 
upset when he suddenly realized that it 
was she who had drawn him to the house 
and not Lise 

Jean and the sisters met Buteau at the 
market in Cloyes Because Lise now had 
property of her own and because he had 
at last accepted his share of land, Buteau 
decided to marry Lise Buteau, delighted 
now by possession of the land, plowed 
and sowed with vigor and passion, deter- 
mmed never to relinquish one inch of 
the earth As the wheat grew, its rolling 
greenness covered La Beauce like an 
ocean Buteau watched the weather as 
anxiously as a sailor at sea Although 
Franpoise wished to have her share of 
the land decided, Buteau managed to 
avoid a final settlement 

When Fouan's older son, nicknamed 
Jesus Chnst, took to buy brandy the 
money which Buteau had gmdgmgly 
given his parents as their allowance, Bu 
teau was so mfunated that he struck his 
mother to the floor Rose did not recover 
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and m three days she was dead Fouan 
was then left completely alone Finally, 
much against his will, he decided to make 
his home with Delhomme, his son in 
law 

By harvest time the green sea of 
wheat had turned to a fiery gold, and 
the whole village worked at the harvest 
Jean, meanwhile, was tormented by his 
desire for Frangoise Finally, exhausted 
by her struggle to resist the constant at 
tentions of Buteau as well, she yielded 
to him Buteau, in his fear of losing both 
the girl and her land, asserted wildly that 
they could never be married while Fran 
?oise was under age 

Meanwhile, Fouan was bullied and re 
stricted in Delhomme's home, he had no 
money for tobacco and he was allowed 
little wine Completely miserable, he 
went to live with Buteau and Lise There 
he was appalled by Buteau's pursuit of 
FranQoise, whose resistance made Buteau 
so angry that even Lise expressed the 
wish her sister would surrender in order 
to have peace once more in the house 
hold Frangoise, contmumg proudly to 
refuse Buteau, was gradually turned into 
a domestic drudge 

In desperation Fran^oise agreed to 
marry Jean when she was of age Fouan, 
drawn into these household quarrels, was 
no happier than he had been with Del 
homme At last, because Buteau and his 
wife begrudged every mouthful of food 
that he ate, he accepted JdsusChnst^s 
offer of a home J^sus Chnst was the 
only one of Fouan's children without a 
passion for land Although it distressed 
Fouan to see his hard won acres go to 
buy brandy for Jesus Chnst, he enjoyed 
the jokes and the occasional excellent 
meals cooked in the nearly ruined house 
by Jesus-Chnst’s illegitimate daughter 

Before the time of the vintage J4sus 
Christ discovered that his father was 
spending his bonds on an annuity hy 
which he hoped to acquire some land of 
his own once more Amazed, first Fanny 
and then Buteau toed to bnbe the old 
man to return to them Fouan's relation- 


ship with J^sus Christ was never close 
again after the discovery 

After a final explosion with Lise, Fran 
goise left the house and went to live with 
her aunt It was arranged that she should 
soon marry Jean and claim her full share 
of the property The ill will between the 
sisters was intensified when the land was 
divided and Frangoise secured the house 
at auction Buteau and Lise moved to an 
adjacent house, where Fouan, fearing 
that Jesus Christ would steal his bonds, 
joined them 

Jean and Buteau were forced to work 
side by side m the fields One day while 
Jean was manuring the earth, Lise told 
Buteau that Fouan had had a stroke and 
that she would bring the doctor Sur 
pnsmgly, the old man recovered Dunng 
his illness, however, Lise discovered his 
bonds When they refused to return 
them, he left 

Homeless and desperate, Fouan wan 
dered to Delhomme s farm, where he 
stayed wearily lookmg into the house 
Next he went to J&us Christas hovel, hut 
fear and pride again prevented him from 
entering That night, during a temhle 
storm, Fouan, wretched and exhausted, 
dragged himself around to look once 
more at the land he had owned Finally 
his hxmger Became so great that he 
returned to Buteau, who jeenngly fed 
him 

Frangoise was pregnant Enraged hy 
the fear that the property might not revert 
to him and by the fact that Jean^s plow 
had cut into dieir land, Buteau, aided by 
Lise, at last raped Frangoise The girl then 
realized with revulsion that she had al 
ways loved him Jealous, Lise knocked 
Frangoise against a scythe m the field 
and the blade pierced her abdomen As 
she lay dying Frangoise refused to will 
her share of the farm to Jean, although 
he was her husband, she still regarded 
him as an outsider After her death, Jean 
was evicted from the land 

Greedy for more money, and terrified 
that the old man would betray the man- 
ner of Frangoise's death, Lise and Buteau 
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murdered Fouan by smothering him with a soldier After a final tour of the land 

a pillow and then setting fire to his bed he left the region for good If he could 

Jean Macquart, having no further ties not cultivate it, he would at least be 

with La Beauce, decided again to become able to defend the earth of France 

EAST OF EDEN 

Type of work Novel 

Author John Steinbeck (1902 ) 

Ty'pe of flot Regional chronicle 
Time of plot 1865 1918 
Locale Califorma 
First published 1952 

Principal characters 

Adam Trask, a settler in the Sahnas Valley 
Catetst Ames, later Adam’s wife 
Caleb, and 

Aron Trask, their twin sons 
Charles Trask, Adam’s half brother 
Samuel Hamilton, a neighbor of the Trasks 
Lee, Adam’s Chinese servant 
Abra Bacon, Aron’s fiancee 

Critique 

East of Eden is an ambitious but not bom Hamiltons, amvmg after Amencan 
altogether successful attempt to present settlers had displaced the Mexicans, set 
three themes simultaneously a pano tied on die barren hillside There Sam 
ramie history of the Salmas Valley (and Hamilton, full of talk, glory, and im 
thus of Amenca itself) around the turn provident mventions, and Liza, his dourly 
of the century, a melodramatic chronicle religious wife, brought up their nine 
of two families m the valley, a symbohe children 

recreation of the Cam and Abel story In Connecticut, Adam Trask and his 
Its expressed concern, however, is philo half brother Charles grew up, mutually 
sophic— the nature of the conflict between affectionate in spite of the differences in 
good and evil In this conflict love and their natures Adam was gentle and good 
die acceptance or rejection it brmgs to Charles, roughly handsome with a streak 
the individual plays an important role, of wild violence After Adam’s mother 
yet one has always the opportunity to had committed suicide, his father had 
choose the good In this freedom lies mamed a docile girl who had home 
man’s glory The book’s defects stem Charles Adam loved his stepmother but 
from the author’s somewhat foggy and hated his father, a ngid disciplinarian 
sentimental presentation of its philosophy whose fanatic militarism had begun with 
and his tendency to manipulate or over a fictitious accoimt of his own war career 
simplify characters and events for sym and whose dream was to have a son in 
bohe purposes the army To fulfill his dream, he chose 

Adam, who could gam the greater 
The Story strength that comes from the conquest 

The soil of the Sahnas Valley m of weakness as Charles could not But 
California is nch, though the foothills Charles, whose passionate love for his 
around it are poor and its life shnvels father went contmually unnoticed, could 
durmg the long dry spells The Insh- not understand this final rejection of him- 

EAST OF EDEN br Jobn Steinbeck By penmssxon of the publishers The Vikxng Press Inc Copyright 
l9S2^ by John Steinbeck. 
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self In violent despair, he beat Adam 
almost to death 

Adam served in the cavalry for five 
years Then, although he hated regi 
mentation and violence, he reenlisted, for 
he could neither accept help from his 
father, who had become an important 
figure in Washington, nor return to the 
farm Charles now ran alone Afterward 
he wandered through the West and the 
South, served time for vagrancy, and 
finally came home to find his father dead 
and himself and Charles rich In the 
years that followed he and Charles lived 
together, although their bickering and 
inbred solitude drove Adam to periodic 
wandenngs Feeling that their life was 
one of pointless industry, he talked of 
moving west but did not 

Meanwhile, Cathy Ames was growmg 
up m Massachusetts She was a mon 
ster, bom unable to comprehend good 
ness but with a sublimely innocent face 
and a consummate knowledge of how to 
manipulate or deceive people to serve her 
own ends After a thwarted attempt to 
leave home, she burned her house, kill 
ing her parents and leaving evidence to 
indicate that she had been murdered 
She then became the mistress of a man 
who ran a string of brothels and used his 
insatiable love for her to torment him 
When he realized her true nature, he 
took her to a deserted spot and beat her 
savagely Near death, she crawled to the 
nearest house— the Trasks'— where Adam 
and Charles cared for her Adam found 
her innocent and beautiful, Charles, who 
had a knowledge of evil through himself, 
recognized die evil m her and wanted her 
to leave Cathy, needing temporary pro 
tection, enticed Adam into marrying her, 
but on their wedding night she gave him 
a sleepmg draught and went to Charles 

Feelmg that Charles disapproved of 
Cathy, Adam deaded to carry out his 
dream of going west He was so trans 
figured by his happiness that he did not 
take Cathy's protests seriously, as his ideal 
of love and punty, she could not disagree 
Adam bought a ranch m the richest part 


of the Salinas Valley and worked hard 
to ready it for his wife and the child she 
expected Cathy hated her pregnancy, 
but she knew that she had to wait calmly 
to get back to the life she wanted After 
giving birth to twin boys, she waited a 
week she then shot Adam, wounding 
him, and walked out 

Changing her name to Kate, Cathy 
went to work m a Salinas brothel Her 
beauty and seeming goodness endeared 
her to the proprietress, Faye, and Kate 
gradually assumed control of the estab 
lishment After Faye made a will leaving 
Kate her money and property, Kate slyly 
engineered Faye's death Making her 
establishment one which aroused and 
purveyed to sadistic tastes, she became 
legendary and rich 

Adam was like a dead man for a year 
after his wife left him, unable to work 
his land or even to name his sons Finally 
Sam Hamilton woke him by deliberately 
angering him, and Sam, Adam, and Lee 
the Chinese servant and a wise and good 
man, named the boys Caleb and Aron 
As the men talked of the story of Cam 
and Abel, Lee concluded that rejection 
temfies a child most and leads to guilt 
and revenge Later, after much study, 
Lee discovered the true meanmg of the 
Hebrew word tmshel— thou mayest— and 
understood that the story meant in part 
that man can always choose to conquer 
evil 

Sam, grown old, knew that he would 
soon die Before he left his ranch, he 
told Adam of Kate and her cruel, de 
structive business Adam, disbelieving in 
her very existence, visited her and sud 
denly knew her as she really was Though 
she tried to taunt him, telling him that 
Charles was the true father of his sons, 
and to seduce him, he left her a free 
and cunously exultant man Yet he could 
not tell his sons that their mother was 
not dead 

Caleb and Aron were growing up very 
differently Aron was golden haired and 
automatically mspired love, yet he re 
mained smgle-mmded and unyieldmg, 
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Caleb was dark and clever, a feared and the bean business with Will Hamilton 
respected leader left much alone When and made a fortune because of food 
Adam moved to town, where the schools shortages With growing excitement, he 
were better, Aron fell in love with Abra planned an elaborate presentation to his 
Bacon Abra told Aron that his mother father of the money once lost m the let- 
was still alive, but he could not believe tuce enterprise First he tned to persuade 
her because to do so would have de Aron, who seemed indifferent to his 
stroyed his faith in his father and thus father^s love, not to leave college Caleb 
in everything presented his money to Adam, only to 

About this time Adam had the idea of have it rejected in anger because Adam's 
shipping lettuce packed in ice to New idealistic nature could not accept money 
York, but the venture failed Aron was made as profit from the war He wanted 
ashamed of his father for failing pub Caleb's achievements to be like his broth 
licly Caleb vowed to return the lost er's In a black mood of revenge, Caleb 
money to his father took Aron to meet his mother After her 

As they faced the problems of growing sons' visit Kate, who was not disturbed 
into men, Aron became smugly religious, by those she could hurt as she was by 
disturbing to Abra because she felt un someone like Caleb, made a will leaving 
able to live up to his idealistic image of everything to Aron Then, overburdened 
her Caleb alternated between wild im by age illness, and suspicion, she com 
pulses and guilt Learning that Kate was mitted suicide 

his mother, he began following her until Unable to face his new knowledge of 
she, noticing him, invited him to her his parents' past, Aron joined the army 
house As he talked to her, he knew with and went to France Adam did not re 
relief that he was not like her, she felt cover from the shock of his leaving Abra 
his knowledge and hated him Kate her turned to Caleb, admitting that she loved 
self, obsessed by the fear that one of the him rather than Aron, whose romantic 
old girls had discovered Faye's murder, stubbornness kept him from facing real 
plotted ways to destroy this menace ity When the news of Arons death 
Although Caleb could accept Kate's exist amved, Adam had another stroke As he 
ence he knew that Aron could not To lay dying, Caleb, unable to bear his guilt 
get the boy away from Salinas, Caleb any longer, told his father of his respon 
talked him into finishing high school in sibility for Aron's enlisting and thus his 
three years and beginning college Adam, death Lee begged Adam to forgive his 
knowing nothing of Caleb's true feelings, son Adam weakly raised his hand in 
was extravagantly proud of Aron benediction and, whispermg the Hebrew 

World War I began Caleb went into word tvmshel, died 

EASTWARD HO» 

Type of work Drama 

Authors George Chapman (c 1559 1634) with Ben Jonson Cl 573*!^ 1637) and John 
Marston Cl 576 1634) 

^pe of flot Realistic comedy 
lime of flot About 1605 
Locale London 
First 'presented 1605 

Principal characters 

Touchstone, a goldsmith 
Mistress Touchstone, his wife 
Gertrude, his haughty daughter 
Mildred, his dutiful daughter 
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Francis Quicksilver, his idle and prodigal apprentice 

Golding his diligent apprentice 

Sir Petronel Flash, a new made knight 

Security, an old usurer 

Wintered his young wife 

SiNDEFY Quicksilver's mistress 


Cnttque 

Eastward Hof is a remarkable example 
of successful collaboration For three au 
thors as different in temperament as 
Chapman, Jonson, and Marston to write 
together a smooth, unified, and amusing 
play IS almost a miracle It encompasses 
the heartwarming theme of the Prodigal 
Son and satirical thrusts at contemporary 
society Scholars have tried to assign spe- 
cific scenes and lines to the individual 
authors, but the general reader or play 
goer need not trouble himself with prob 
lems of authorship The play's rapid 
dramatic movement, in keeping with its 
apparently rapid composition, cames its 
audience through laughter and sentiment 
to an appropriate happy ending The 
characters are amusing, and even the vie 
urns of the satire axe treated without the 
bitterness or savagery that other works of 
Jonson and Marston might lead one to 
expect It is a true comedy which should 
be as effective on the modem as on the 
Elizabethan stage 

The Story 

Touchstone, a goldsmith, had two 
daughters, Gertrude, a flutter brained so 
aal climber, and Mildred, a modest, gai 
tie girl He also had two apprentices, 
Francis Quicksilver, a fellow as unstable 
as his name, and Golding, who was 
steady and conscientious 

Caught while trying to slip away from 
the shop, Quicksilver made a spinted de- 
fense of his way of hfe, especially of his 
prodigality among the town gallants 
Touchstone answered with a severe moral 
lecture and pointed out the exemplary 
behavior of his fellow apprentice The 
lecture was interrupted by a messenger 
from Sir Petronel Flash, who wished to 
make arrangements to marry Gertrude As 


soon as Touchstone was out of hearing, 
Quicksilver abused the old citizen, but 
Golding defended his master and warned 
and rebuked Quicksilver 

Mildred, with the help of a tailor and 
a maid, attired Gertrude elegantly to re 
ceive her knight, while Gertrude rattled 
away, full of herself and contemptuous 
of her bourgeois family Touchstone 
brought m Sir Petronel and concluded 
the arrangements for the wedding, warn 
mg both Gertrude and the knight that 
they need not expect any gifts beyond 
the agreed dowry Gertrude impudendy 
flouted him and left with the knight, 
Mistress Touchstone fluttenng in attend 
ance on her soon to be marned daughter 
After their departure Touchstone pro- 
posed a match between Mildred and 
Golding 

From the wedding feast Quicksilver 
returned to the shop drunk, hiccuping 
and quoting lines from popular plays 
hke Tamhurlaine and The Spanish Trag 
edy Touchstone, losing patience with the 
fellow, released him from his indenture 
and discharged him After Quicksilver's 
defiant and staggenng exit, Touchstone 
told Golding that he too would no longer 
be an apprentice, but a full fledged mem 
ber of the guild and his masters son in 
law 

At the home of old Secunty, where 
Quicksilver and his mistress Sindefy lived, 
the old usurer plotted with them to trap 
Sir Petronel and to gam possession of 
Gertrude's propeity Quicksilver was to 
encourage the knight to borrow money 
for a proposed voyage to Virginia, and 
both Quicksilver and Sindefy, who was 
to become Gertrude's maid, were to en 
courage the bnde to put up her land to 
cover the debt Before leaving to set his 
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plans in motion, Security delayed to bid 
farewell to bis pretty young wife, Wmi 
fred 

Sir Petronel confessed to Quicksilver 
that he had no castle, but that he m 
tended to send his bride on a wild goose 
chase to an imaginary castle in the coun 
try in order to get her out of the way 
while he earned off old Secunty's young 
wife on the Virginia voyage Secunty 
brought in Sindefy and placed her with 
Gertrude as a maid, then took Sir Pet 
ronel to his home for breakfast Captain 
Seagull, Scapethrift, and Spendall joined 
Sir Petronel there to make the final plans 
for the voyage 

As Gertrude prepared for her nde into 
the country to see her husband's non 
existent castle. Touchstone entered with 
his other daughter and his new son in- 
law, Golding Gertrude heaped contempt 
on all three, and Sir Petronel made dis 
paragmg remarks about the groom's lack 
of nobility Touchstone distributed a few 
ironical barbs and led away the newly 
weds After their departure, Secunty 
presented Gertrude with papers, suppos 
edly to cover a loan for new furnishings 
for the country castle At Sir Petronel’s 
request she signed the papers without 
even reading them and set out m her 
coach after urging the knight to follow 
as soon as possible Sir Petronel and 
Quicksilver convinced Security that the 
knight was planning to elope with a 
lawyer's wife, and Security, maliciously 
delighted at the chance to injure another 
man, promised to lend them his wife's 
gown as a disguise He also felt that lend 
ing the gown would be a good way to 
make certain that his wife id not leave 
home 

Sir Petronel, the isguised Winifred, 
Quicksilver, and the other adventurers 
Ignored storm warnings and set out in 
their boats for the ship Security is 
covered his wife's absence and tried to 
follow them Slitgut, a butcher coming 
to Cuckolds Haven to set up a pair of 
horns, saw from his elevated vantage 
point a boat overturned m the waves 


A few minutes later old Secunty crawled 
ashore bemoaning the appropnateness of 
his place of shipwreck As soon as he had 
crept away, the butcher saw a woman 
strugghng in the waves and a boy plung 
mg in to save her The boy rescued a very 
repentant Winifred, brought her ashore, 
and offered her shelter and dry clothes 
A third victim of the storm was washed 
ashore at the foot of the gallows— a bad 
omen, Slitgut thought The man was 
Franas Quicksilver who passed by curs 
mg his fate Finally, Sir Petronel and 
Captain Seagull reached shore and met 
Qmcksilver Sir Petronel, having lost his 
money m the water, had no hope of sav 
ing ms ship, which he expected to be 
confiscated Winifred, now dry and 
freshly dressed, convinced Security that 
she had not left home until she began 
to worry about him Slitgut made a few 
wry remarks about marriage and went 
home, unobserved by any of the adven 
turers 

Touchstone, thoroughly angered by 
the knights desertion and by his wife's 
and daughter's foolishness, turned out 
Gertrude and Sindefy to shift for them 
selves, but having borne his wife as a 
cross for thirty years, he felt he should 
continue to do so Golding, made an 
alderman's deputy on his first day m the 
guild reported that Sir Petronel and 
Quicksilver had been arrested and the 
ship attached 

Mistress Touchstone had learned her 
lesson, but Gertrude, m spite of her 
mother's entreaties that she beg forgive 
ness, treated her father with her custom 
ary contempt Sir Petronel and Quick 
silver were brought m by a constable, 
and Quicksilver was charged with the 
theft of five hunied pounds, a capital 
offense A warrant was also sent out for 
old Secunty for his share in the business 
Sir Petronel and Quicksilver reached a 
peak of repentance that made them the 
talk of the pnson Goling and the jailer 
joined Mistress Touchstone and her 
daughters in pleading with Touchstone 
to show mercy to the offenders, but 
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Touchstone was adamant Finally Gold 
mg had himself arrested, sent for Touch 
stone to come to release him, and ar 
ranged for the latter to overhear Quick 
silver's ballad of repentance, sung for the 
edification of other pnsoners to the tune 
of Wail m Woe, I Plunge in Pam " 
Touchstone's heart was moved, and he 
oiGfered forgiveness to both prodigal son 
mlaw and prodigal apprentice Old Se 


cunty, hearing that a song of repentance 
had worked such wonders, rushed up 
howling a lamentable song in a most 
lamentable voice he too received mercy 
At Golding's urging, Quicksilver agreed 
to marry Sindefy Secunty returned to 
Winifred Even Gertrude forgave her 
erring husband and asked forgiveness 
from her father Thus all differences 
were reconciled 


EBONY AND IVORY 


Type of work Short stones 
Author Llewelyn Powys (1884 1939) 

Time Early twentieth century 
Locale Afnca and Europe 
First puMished 1923 

Llewelyn Powys, the youngest of three 
brothers to achieve literary fame, was a 
rather gifted and remarkable Bntish 
wnter He was educated at Cambridge, 
worked as a stock farmer in Kenya dur 
mg World War I, and then moved to 
New York to work as a journalist for five 
more years The stories in Ebony and 
Ivory, many of which were published in 
the best magazines of die time, were wnt 
ten during his stay in Kenya and New 
York They present perhaps the best and 
most representative examples of his out 
look and art 

Powys' oudook and art are very closely 
related His vision of life informs every 
aspect of his art, while his art is an at 
tempt to answer that vision This ten 
sion between outlook and art, truth and 
style, content and form, provides Powys' 
stories with their intensity and force 

Powys' vision of life, the spint that in 
forms these stories, was grounded m pain 
and death, cruelty and mortality, vanity 
and doom, for Powys was obsessed with 
agony and fate, which for him were the 
sole absolutes of life His stones dwell 
overwhelmingly on the tragic soul-de- 
stroymg aspects of life and have much the 
same spirit as Ecclesiastes, the Ruhatyat 
of Omar Khayyam, and much of the fic- 
tion of Joseph Conrad They show an in~ 
timate acquaintance with the terror, cru 


elties, and savagery that plague men 
Powys knew the futility and mortality of 
humanity This was the lesson he learned 
in Africa 

In this collection there are the Ebony 
stones and sketches, which take place in 
British East Afnca, and the Ivory tales, 
which take place in Europe The title 
obviously contains an ironic play on skm 
color, on black and white, but beyond 
this fact and far more important is the 
reference to the Arab proverb **On 
Ebony and Ivory the same dark doom is 
wnt " 

The Ebony stones provide the hard 
core of Powys' vision, for their total ef 
feet IS that of hopelessness and despair 
These sketches show the soul killing ef 
feet of Afnca on the European and Af 
fnean alike The unrelenting sun, the 
harshness of color and noise, the vora 
ciousness of animal and human life all 
reduce men to their naked, cruel selves 
The European is demoralized and all of 
his illusions are destroyed His rule is 
stopped of Its benevolence m Africa and 
IS shown to rest on brutality and cun 
ning Thus in “Black Parasites" a hard 
hearted, mediocre farmer sets fire to his 
brushland after tying up a native sheep 
thief in the middle of it In “How It 
Happens" a sensitive boy amves in Bnt 
ish East Afnca from England, and m his 
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harsh, new surroundings he is demoral 
ized by his mediocre associates, gets syph 
ihs, and commits suicide Powys' theme, 
die loss of innocence, was almost mevi 
table, given his outlook on life In 
"Black Gods" he declared that the bot 
tom of the well of life contains no hope, 
that the surface was aU, the depth hoi 
low and empty 

When Powys' heroes undergo any 
change, it is in the direction of shedding 
illusions, of descending to the bottom of 
the well of life and facing life without 
hope This does not mean that they nec- 
essarily give up Powys' most memorable 
heroes face life's savagery with a hope 
less defiance In ' Dead Matter in Afnca" 
a zebra guards his dead mate against the 
vultures, against all hope and reason, and 
against the universe Again, in his Ebony 
story, ^'The Stunner," a dumb brute of 
a man rises from his deathbed and stag 
gers miles to his sweetheart solely on 
strength of his love But this kind of 
heroism, however admirable, is essen 
tially futile, it means involving oneself m 
pain, in death, and in tragedy Although 
Powys' stories are not Christian m out 
look, the figure of the crucified Jesus 
runs through the majority of them, for 
Jesus IS the epitome of this futile hero 
ism, of this agonized defiance of fate 

As the Arab proverb suggests, Poivys' 
Ivory tales elaborate the ideas and motifs 
of tifcie Ebony section In ^'Threnody," 
"Death," and "The Brovm Satyr," Powys 
develops the same theme he used m 
"How It Happens," namely the loss of 
innocence and the problem of facing a 
world devoid of hope In "Not Guilty," 
^Un Mufle," and "The Wryneck," Pov^s 
shows again the impossibility of love m 
a cursed and savage world devoid of 
meanmg and full of doom 

In quality the Ebony stones seem 
slightly superior to the Ivory tales sun 
ply because Africa provided a more ap- 
propnate background for Powys' despair 
mg vision, even though he does a fine job 
of conveying that vision in the Ivory sec- 
tion as well For Pow^s the world was 


cursed and damned, and it was damned 
no matter where one was, whether in the 
heart of Afnca or in the heart of civiliza 
tion To him it was as if some evil wiz 
ard had desolated the world and left it 
in agony and despair 

Needless to say, such a vision of life 
could easily become intolerable to the 
person who possessed it unless he had 
some means of protecting himself against 
It some means of converting it mto some 
thing productive Powys' method of 
achievmg release was through wnting, 
through art which gave a tangible form 
to that vision Povyys sought his salva 
tion through his stories and through ob 
servation If participation in the world 
meant pain and tragedy, observation was 
a way of protecting oneself from pain and 
tragedy, a way of keeping the world at a 
distance Art for Poivys, was a way of re- 
shapmg life's pain and thereby control 
Img It Passive observation and active ar- 
tistic creation were his way of protecting 
himself against his vision 

As one might expect, Powys v^rote 
about pain and tragedy in a detached 
style that was both cool and evocative 
Poivys possessed a happy feeling for the 
nght word, the precise expression which 
contobuted greatly to the crisp, cold, 
clear quality of his wntmg This de 
tached mode of 'writing, which at times 
approached cruelty, considerably height 
ened the horror of his tales If Powys had 
vmtten 'with sjnmpathy for his characters 
the effect would have been reduced and 
die full power of his 'vision would not 
have come through 

Powys was essentially an ironist His 
irony was engendered by the conflict be 
tween his vision and his art On the one 
hand he saw the world as irrevocably 
damned and on the other he tried to es 
cape this damnation through art, thus he 
ivrote about cruelty, pain, and doom with 
detachment and reserve Truth, for 
Po'wys, was only to be gamed through 
passive observation Through truth he 
hoped to gam a kind of salvation, but the 
truth proved to be just as iromc as him- 
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self What Powys did gain through pas 
sive observation was the ability to trans 
form horror into beauty His stories pos 
sess a cruel, evocative beauty, but his 
beauty, like his truth, was essentially 
ironic, fngid and sterile in its revelation 
Powys^ failings and virtues as a wnter 
arise from his vision of life and his at 
tempt to cope with that vision He was a 


fine writer of short stories and sketches 
and had a remarkable ability to express 
himself with clanty, beauty, and force, 
but he paid for this ability in terms of 
agony and coldness His stories are com 
parable with those of Poe, Bierce, and 
Hemingway m vividness, beauty, and 
power One must be prepared to pay for 
these things 


THE ECCLESIAZUSAE 

Type of work Drama 

Author Anstophanes (c 448 c 385 B C ) 

Type of flot utopian comedy 
Time of flot Early fourth century B C 
Locale Athens 
Ftrst fresented 392 B C 

Pnnctfal characters 

pRAXAGORA, leader of the revolution 
Blepyrus her husband 
Chremes 
A Young Man 
Three Old Women 


Cnticjue 

The Ecclestazusae is not one of Ans 
tophanes^ best plays Wntten late in his 
career, it lacks the wit and ingenuity of 
Lysistrataj the play which it most re 
sembles The scatological humor seems 
gratiutous, but the satire on the com 
munistic Utopia enforced by the women 
of Athens is effective and the action 
moves swiftly, especially since the role 
of the chorus has been reduced to practi 
cally nothing Although the play ap 
peared some twenty years before Plato's 
EepuMtCj some critics believe that the 
playwnght is here deriding the philos 
opher's ideas as they circulated in dis 
cussion 

The Story 

Praxagora, who had stolen her hus 
band's clothes and escaped from the 
house before dawn, was waiting in the 
street for her fellow conspirators to ap 
pear As they amved she inspected them 
to see if they had made all the prepara- 
tions that had been agreed upon at the 
feast of the Scirophona Had they let the 


hair under their armpits grow? Had they 
darkened their complexions by rubbing 
themselves thoroughly with oil and stand 
ing all day in the sun? Had they pre 
pared false beards? Had they stolen their 
husbands' shoes, cloaks, staffs, and clubs? 
Assured that they had done everything 
possible to disguise themselves as men, 
Praxagora opened the discussion of their 
plot to save Athens by taking over the 
government from the men This was to 
be achieved by invading the assembly dis 
guised as men and dominating the vote 
The first problem was to select a spokes 
man When woman after woman failed 
the practice test by invoking goddesses or 
addressing the audience in feminine 
terms, Praxagora herself took on the re 
sponsibility of speaking for them At 
dawn they departed for the assembly 
Meanwhile, Blepyrus, Praxagora's hus 
band, had awakened with a need to re- 
lieve himself, only to find both his wife 
and his clothes missing His need was 
so great, however, that he dressed in bs 
wife's saffron robe and rushed outdoors 
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Before he could return to the house, he 
was accosted hy his fnend Chremes, who 
gave him a detailed account of the 
strange proceedings at the assembly He 
told how, after several citizens had pro 
posed stupid suggestions for curing the 
economic plight of the city, a rather fair 
young man had taken the floor to urge 
that the government be hereafter en 
trusted to the women The speaker had 
been enthusiastically applauded by a 
large crowd of strange shoemakers 
Chremes himself was rather in favor of 
the idea, since it was the one and only 
solution that had hitherto not been toed 
After supervising a secret change back 
to feminine dress among the women, 
Praxagora returned to her husband with 
the excuse that she had been called dur 
mg the night to aid a fnend in labor and 
had taken his clothes for greater warmth 
When Blepyrus descnbed the decision of 
the assembly, Praxagora expressed great 
surprise and delight and immediately 
launched into a detailed list of the revo- 
lutionary reforms she intended to carry 
out Every conceivable kind of pnvate 
property— land, money, food, and even 
husbands and wives— was to be common 
to all All cheating, bnbery, and lawsuits 
would disappear, since no one would 
have to engage in such activities to 
achieve what he wanted Robbery, gam 
bling, and the exchange of money would 
be abolished Prostitutes would be out 
lawed so that decent women could have 
the first fruits of the young men Upon 
Blepyrus's protest that complete sexual 
freedom would result in chaos, Praxa- 
gora estabhshed the rule that all the 
youth would first have to satisfy the 
pnor claims of the aged before mating 
with other young people and that all 
children would look upon the oldest peo- 
ple in the commumty as their parents 


Blepyrus, thnlled, looked forward to the 
prospect of being known as the dictator's 
husband 

Chremes, also eager to cooperate, be 
gan to pack up all lus belongings to con 
tnbute to the common store, despite the 
taunts of a skeptical citizen who re 
minded him that all previous decrees, 
such as the reduction of the pnce of salt 
and the introduction of copper coinage, 
had failed But Chremes insisted that the 
new reform was thoroughgoing and de 
parted for the common feast, leaving the 
citizen to devise some scheme whereby 
he, too, might participate without aban- 
doning all lus goods 

The first great test of the new societv 
occurred when a young man, about to 
enter the house of a voluptuous girl, was 
stopped by an old woman, a veritable 
hag, who insisted on her pnor claim 
The young man toed every conceivable 
stratagem to avoid relations with the aged 
flat nose, but the old woman stubbornly 
insisted on her legal nghts At first the 
young man decided to do without sex 
altogether, rather than yield to the dis 
gustmg hag first, but, finding such re 
mmaation impossible, he at last reluc 
tandy subimtted Before the old woman 
could get him into her house, an even 
older and uglier hag appeared on the 
scene to demand her prior nght to him 
While he quarreled with her, a third and 
truly horrendous old woman seized him 
He was last seen being carried oflE by two 
fnghtful old hags 

Praxagora's maid, returning from the 
great banquet met Blepyrus, who had 
not yet dmed, and regaled him with a 
frenzied account of the delicious viands 
that were being served there Taking 
some young girls with him, Blepyrus 
humed off to gorge himself on rich food 
anddnnk 


EFH BRIEST 


Type of work Novel 

Author Theodor Fontane (1819 1898) 

Type of plot Domestic tragedy 
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Time of flot Second half of the nineteenth century 
Locale Germany, Prussia 
First fuhhshed 1895 

Fnnci'pal characters 

Effi von Bbiest, only child of the Bnest family 
Frau von Briest her mother 
Ritterschaftsrat von Briest her father 

Baron von Innstetten, EIE s husband a government ofiBcial in Kessm 
Annie Effi^s daughter 

Major von Cramp as, District Commander in Kessm 
Roswitha, Effi^s maid 


Critique 

Although he had been a wnter for 
most of his life— poet, journalist, his 
torian— Fontane did not begin to wnte 
fiction until he had gained a thorough 
knowledge of Prussian society He vi^as 
sixty when he completed his first novel, 
seventy five when he wrote Effi Bnest 
His mam subject was the human being 
entangled in a net of stnct rules and 
principles of a society which felt secure 
in a Prussia stabilized by the ‘Iron Chan 
cellor,’* Bismarck Fontane did not raise 
a warning pedagogical finger when he 
described the merciless destruction of hu 
man happiness by the ngid rules of that 
society He merely introduced his char 
acters and left judgment to his readers 
When, after the tragic death of Effi 
Briest, Effi^s mother asks whether they 
might have done something wrong, the 
father waves the question aside because 
It IS useless to discuss it Fontane initiated 
in Germany the modem realistic novel, 
and in descnbing him the term “psy 
chological noveF' appears for the first 
time in German literature The tragic 
tale of Effi Bnest remains a perennial re 
print favorite of German publishers 

The Story 

Effi Bnest was sixteen years old when 
her mother cheerfully announced that 
Baron von Innstetten had asked for her 
hand in mamage Effi had seen Innstet- 
ten only once, but she knew he had 
vainly tned to marry her mother years 
before When Baron von Innstetten was 
absent for a long penod, her mother had 
married Effi's father, at the time a match 


with Ritterschaftsrat von Briest had 
seemed too good an opportunity to forego 
Innstetten was now a government official 
with a promising future 

Half an hour before, Effi had been sit 
ting on a swing enjoying a happy child 
hood Suddenly she was a bnde to be 
The situation seemed to her a new and 
welcome experience In a few weeks she 
would be the wife of an important gov 
emment official 

After the excitement of preparations, 
the wedding, and a honeymoon trip to 
Italy, the couple arnved in Kessm, a small 
town on the Baltic Sea At first the com 
pletely new surroundings were interest 
mg for Effi, but soon she felt ill at ease 
m the house It was a strange house, 
formerly owned by a seafaring captain, 
his relics and souvenirs gave the place a 
bizarre character A stuffed shark, stones 
about the captam^s mysterious Chinese 
servant, and a mentally ill maidservant, 
who sat in the btchen with a black 
chicken on her shoulder, brought night 
mares to Effi, and she claimed that she 
heard noises in an unoccupied upstairs 
room Considerate toward his young wife, 
Innstetten never failed to show his devo 
tion, but being a practical minded man, 
he paid no attention to Effi's tales of su 
pematural happenings in the house He 
was convinced that his wife^s childish 
imagination would soon return to normal 

The obligatory social visits to the local 
anstocracy revealed to Effi that she would 
not have friends m their circle At first 
her only fnend was the town apothecary 
Her second fnend was Rosvwtha, her 



maid, whom she met m the graveyard 
where the girl was bemoaning the loss of 
her former mistress Effi was pregnant and 
needed a maid Learning that Roswitha 
was Catholic, she was convinced Roswi 
tha^s faith would conquer the ghostlike 
noises in the house Roswitha never heard 
ghosts and her straightforward manner 
was a relief from the formal stiffness of 
Effi's social world The birth of a daugh 
ter, Annie, gave Effi new activities, but 
her boredom with Kessm continued 

The new military commander in Kes 
sin, Major von Crampas, was another ad 
dition to Effis social world The major’s 
carefree behavior and witty conversation 
were quite a contrast to the well disci 
plined and formal Innstetten, but both 
men respected each other and became 
friends Visits to the Innstetten home, 
horseback riding along the seashore, and 
participation in community plays brought 
Effi and Crampas closer together Effi, 
realizing the danger of this situation, 
made efforts to avoid him Dunng a 
sleighride Crampas overstepped the boun- 
danes of their friendship 

One day Innstetten informed Effi that 
he had been promoted to a new post m 
a Berlin Ministry, a position which would 
take them to Berlin Effi was happy to 
leave the strange house, the bonng peo 
pie, and above all to be separated from 
Crampas, for their relationship, although 
a well kept secret, burdened her con 
science increasingly Innstetten, seeing 
Effis great joy when he told her about 
the transfer to Berlin, felt guilty for not 
having considered leaving the disliked 
house sooner 

In Berlin, Innstetten made a special 
effort to have a cheerful house and an 
enjoyable social life Though Innstetten’s 
duties at the Ministry kept them from 
spending much time together, the years 
in Berlin were happy ones until Effi went 
to the Rhine country for recuperation 
after an illness Meanwhile, Innstetten 
and Annie remained in Berlin One day 
Annie fell on a stairway and cut her fore 
head, and Roswitha searched through 


Effi’s belongings to find a bandage Inn- 
stetten, trying to restore order in Effi’s 
room, found a bundle of love letters from 
Crampas, written six years before Inn- 
stetten did what he considered his duty 
regardless of his personal feelings he 
called a friend to make the necessary ar 
rangements for a duel with Crampas A1 
though his friend pointed out that the 
letters were more than six years old, Inn 
stetten, who would have preferred to 
pardon Effi, decided to go through with 
the duel because he felt that the insult 
to his honor had not been diminished by 
time In the duel, fought near Kessm, 
Crampas was shot fatally 

At the time Effi was still m the Rhine 
country waiting for Innstetten’s letters, 
which used to amve punctually every 
day Instead, a letter from her mother in 
formed her of the duel and of pending 
divorce Annie was put in the custody of 
Innstetten The Bnest family was willing 
to assist Effi financially but her conduct 
had made it impossible for her to return 
home Heartbroken, she went back to 
Berlin and lived in a small apartment As 
qmckly as she had changed years ago 
from a child into a woman, she now be 
came a social outcast Only Roswitha re 
mamed faithful to her 

Effi’s health declined rapidly Once she 
accidentally saw Annie leaving school, 
but she avoided meeting the child Fi- 
nally, moved by a desire to see her daugh- 
ter again, Effi asked for permission legally 
to have Annie visit her When Annie ar- 
nved at the apartment, however, she 
gave only well rehearsed and evasive an- 
swers Discouraged, Effi sent the child 
home without the hope of seeing her 
again Soon after this incident Effi’s 
health became extremely poor and the 
family doctor reported her condition to 
her parents, hinting that their continued 
rejection could mean her death Her 
health improved when she was finally 
permitted to return home Aside from her 
parents and the local minister, however, 
there was nobody for Effi to speak to 
Roswitha, concerned for her imstress’ 
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loneliness, wrote to Innstetten asking him 
to give Effi the family dog Innstetten 
was glad to fulfill her desire His career 
m the Ministry had been extremely sue 
cessful, but no promotion would lessen 
the pain m his heart, he still loved his 
former wife 


After a beautiful summer at her par 
ents’ home, Effi died In her last con 
versation with her mother she asked Frau 
von Briest to tell Innstetten that he had 
done the only correct thing possible for 
him She wanted to die as Effi Bnest, for 
she had not honored her married name 


ELECTIVE AFFINITIES 

Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749 1832) 

Type of flot Philosophical romance 
Tvme of flot Eighteenth century 
Locale Germany 
First fuhhshed 1808 

Pnnetfal characters 

Edwabd, a wealthy nobleman 

Charlotte, his wife 

Ottilie Charlotte^s protegee 

The Captain, Edward s fnend 

Lugiana Charlotte s daughter by a previous mamage 

Nanny a youngster, Ottihe s protegee 

Herr Mittler, a self appointed mamage counselor 


Critique 

Although wntten late in the author's 
career, Elective AffmiUes (Die Wahlvet 
wandtschaften) illustrates some of the 
romantic tendencies usually found in 
Goethe's earlier works The emotional 
ism of Edward, the quasi scientific theme, 
and the poetically fitting (if unrealistic) 
deaths are examples of the romantic ele 
ments At the same time, it is only fair 
to classify the novel as a philosophical 
piece of fiction The human relationships 
(both the actual and the symbolic), the 
passages discussing education and peda 
gogical techniques, and the comments 
found m the passages taken from Ottihe's 
fictional diary all contnbute to the philo- 
sophical effect Elective Affinities is a 
novel in which psychological actions and 
reactions are important, while of physical 
action there is so htde that one can al- 
most say there is none, just as there is 
almost no plot as ordinarily defined 

The Story 

Edward, a wealthy nobleman, had long 
been in love with Charlotte, but each 


had been forced to wed someone else 
Both their first spouses died before many 
years elapsed, and soon afterward Edward 
and Charlotte were married With Char 
lotte's daughter Luciana placed in a good 
school, the pair, happily marned at last, 
settled down to an idyllic existence at 
Edward's rural castle They spent their 
time working at pleasant tasks about the 
castle and its park, leading together the 
kind of life they had long dreamed about 
and hoped for 

But one day a letter came to threaten 
the happy couple The Captain, long a 
friend of Edward, was out of a position 
Edward immediately suggested that his 
fnend be invited to the castle, where he 
could help in improving the grounds and 
bxuldings At first Charlotte withheld her 
consent, but finally she agreed to her 
husband's earnest desire She revealed 
that she, too had thought of inviting 
someone to the castle, the daughter of a 
dead friend Charlotte had taken the girl, 
Ottilie, as her protegee because of her 
fnendship for the girl's mother Ottilie, 
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who was at school with Luciana, was not 
immediately invited for the visit Char 
lotte planned 

When the Captain arrived, as he did 
shortly, his presence soon made marked 
differences in the household In order 
that he and Edward might work together 
undisturbed and with greater conven 
lence, Edward moved from the wing in 
which Charlotte's rooms were located to 
the wing in which the Captain had been 
placed, and Charlotte saw less and less 
of her husband One evening the three 
read about the elective affinities of chem 
ical elements and fell to speculating on 
how people were also attracted to one an 
other in different combinations and in 
varying degrees The invitation to Ottilie 
was again discussed Since the girl was 
not doing well in school, and because 
Charlotte obviously needed additional 
companionship, Ottilie was immediately 
sent for 

When Edward had seen the girl and 
been in her company on previous occa 
sions, Ottilie had made no impression on 
him Seeing her in the same household, 
however, he soon became aware of her 
attractiveness It became obvious, too, 
that Ottilie found Edward attractive The 
two fitted together strangely well When 
they played duets, Ottilie's very mistakes 
coincided with Edward's Gradually, as 
the two spent more and more time to 
gether, Charlotte and the Captain often 
found themselves together, too, much to 
their delight After some weeks had 
passed, Edward realized the extent of his 
passion and his influence on Ottilie, all 
of which made him rejoice Recognizing 
the force of his passion, he made efforts 
to cause it to grow, as it did steadily and 
swiftly Although Charlotte noticed the 
attentions he paid the girl, she refused 
to become upset by them since she had 
discovered her own regard for the Cap 
tain, she could more easily overlook her 
husband's behavior 

One day, while Charlotte and the Cap 
tain were out boating, their passion for 
each other could no longer be concealed 


Being mature people, however, they im 
mediately controlled their emotions and 
resolved, after a few kisses, to adhere 
stnctly to the moral path m their con 
duct Also, dunng one of their periods 
together, Ottilie and Edward discovered 
their love for each other Being more 
easily swayed and emotionally immature 
they welcomed the passion and did not 
try to curb their emotions 

While the relationships among the 
four were developing, more guests came 
to the castle They were a countess and 
a baron who were spending a vacation 
as lover and mistress while away from 
their respective spouses On the night of 
their amval, Edward showed the baron 
the way to the countess' rooms, that the 
lovers might be together While wishing 
he could enter Ottilie's room with the 
same freedom as the baron had entered 
that of his mistress, Edward found him 
self at his wife's door He knocked and 
was admitted He remained the night 
with Charlotte, hut when he and his 
wife embraced they did not think of each 
other, but of Ottilie and the Captain 

The four people had all been working 
on plans for improving the grounds of 
the castle, with the hope, especially on 
Edward's part, that everything might be 
finished m time for Ottilie's birthday On 
the day of the birthday celebration Ed 
ward made a public spectacle of himself 
proving almost a fool in his ardor for 
Ottilie Finally, Charlotte suggested that 
Ottilie be returned to school or sent to 
hve with other fnends Edward, angry 
and frustrated in his love, left the castle 
When he left he vowed he would have 
nothing more to do with Ottilie, as 
Charlotte wished, so long as the girl re 
mained On the same day the Captain, 
who had received a position which pro 
moted him to the rank of major, also left 
the castle 

Shortly after Edward's departure, 
Charlotte, discovenng that she was preg 
nant as the result of the night her hus- 
band had spent in her apartments, called 
on the services of Herr Mittler, a volun- 
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ceer mamage coimselor But Herr Mitder 
was unable even to begin a reconaliation 
with Edward, whose passion for Ottilie 
had conquered him completely Having 
been accustomed all his life to doing as 
he pleased, Edward could not see why 
he should not have his way in this mat 
ter When war broke out, he entered the 
lang^s service He served gallantly and 
won many honors He believed that if he 
lived through the war he was fated to 
have Otulie 

Charlotte, meanwhile, endured her 
pregnancy, but she and Ottilie were no 
longer so close to each other, for the 
younger woman had become suspicious of 
Charlotte For a time life at the casde 
was enlivened when Luciana arrived for 
a visit with a large party of her fnends 
During the entertainment of the visit, 
Luciana pointedly left Ottilie out of the 
activities arranged for the guests 

Ottilie^s fnend dunng the trying weeks 
after Edward had gone was a young ar- 
chitect hired to supervise the building 
of a summerhouse His work completed, 
Charlotte had kept him on to redecorate 
the local church The young man ad 
mired Ottihe very much A young school- 
master who had taught Ottihe also ex 
pressed interest in marrying the girl, but 
Ottihe could think only of Edward 

At last a son was bom to Charlotte At 
the chnstenmg Ottihe and Herr Mittler, 
who stood as sponsors for the baby, were 
surpnsed to note how much the infant 
resembled both Ottilie and the Captain, a 
resemblance soon noted by others Char 
lotte, remembenng how she had dreamed 
of the Captain while embracing her hus 


band, guessed that Edward had been 
dreaming at the same time of Ottilie In 
a sense the child, named Otto, was a 
symbol of the parents^ double adultery 
Edward returned to a nearby farm 
when the war ended Meeting the Cap- 
tain, he made a proposal to solve every 
one^s problems He suggested that he and 
Charlotte be divorced, so that he could 
marry Ottihe and Charlotte could marry 
the Captain Although the ethics of the 
plan did not appeal to him, the Captain 
agreed to take the suggestion to Char 
lotte When the Captain set out for the 
castle, Edward also visited the grounds 
m hopes of seeing Ottihe They met, and 
Ottilie was much upset, so much so that 
while returning to the castle alone m a 
small boat she dropped Charlotte’s baby 
overboard The child was drowned 
When the Captain arnved at the castle, 
Charlotte showed him the little corpse 
that was a miniature of himself 

Ottihe decided to go away Edward 
meeting her at an inn, persuaded her to 
return to the castle with him There the 
four— Edward, Charlotte, Ottihe, and the 
Captain— tried to resume the happy hfe 
they had known before But Ottihe sel 
dom spoke and ate her meals in her 
rooms One day she died suddenly, hav 
mg starved herself to death It came out 
that Nanny, her litde prot^g^e, had been 
persuaded to eat the food intended for 
Ottihe Edward also began a fast When 
he died a short time later, although not 
as the result of his fasting, he was laid 
in a tomb beside the girl he had loved 
In death for one, m life for the other, the 
two couples were finally united 


THE EMIGRANTS OF AHADARRA 

Type of v^ork Novel 

Author William Carleton (1794 1869) 

Tyy« of plot Local color romance 
Time of plot 1840’s 
Locale Ireland 
Ftf St published 1848 

Pnnctpal characters 

Bryan McMahon, an honest young farmer 
Katbilebn Cavanach, in love with Bryan M’Mahon 
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Hycy (Hyacinth) Bubke, a well to do libertine and rascal 

Jemmy Burke Hycy’s father 

Nanny Peety a beggar gnl 

Kate Hogan, Nanny°s aunt, a tinker s wife 

Patrick OTinigan, master of a hedge-school 


Critique 

William Carleton's fiction is best 
known for his realistic pictures of Insh 
peasant life during the nineteenth cen 
tury, and The Emigrants of Ahadarra is 
one of his best novels m this respect The 
most noteworthy sections are the chapters 
descnbing such things as a kemp” (a 
spinning contest among the peasant worn 
en), a country funeral, an election, and 
illegal distillation of whiskey While his 
treatment of these matters is outstanding, 
the entire novel is filled with specific and 
colorful details of peasant life The 
speech of the people, the homes they hve 
in, the farm routine, landlord peasant re 
lations, whiskey smuggling, the character 
of the people— all these are related with a 
view to giving the reader a true picture 
of rural Irish life a century ago Although 
Carleton^s fiction is now little read, it de 
serves attention from the student of the 
novel as an example of early realism well 
done 

The Story 

Hycy Burke was the son of a well to do 
and respected peasant who had allowed 
his wife, a woman with social pretensions 
of her own, to spoil the young man, and 
Hycy, with his mother s approval, had be 
come a dissolute young man Because his 
father. Jemmy Burke, tried to curb him, 
Hycy entered into partnership with whis 
key smugglers to supplement the dimin 
ished allowance from his father 

When one of the prettiest girls m the 
area, Kathleen Cavanagh, caught Hycy's 
eye, he determined to seduce her Un 
fortunately for his plans, he misdirected 
two letters one, intended for Kathleen, 
went to Bryan McMahon, who truly loved 
the girl, another, intended for yoimg 
MMahon, went to Kathleen Later, pub- 
hcly snubbed on more than one occasion, 


Hycy resolved to have revenge on the 
girl and her true admirer Any additional 
villainy could scarcely put him in greater 
danger, for he had already been an accom 
plice to burglanzing his father s house, 
taking a large sum of money, as well as 
an active accomplice of smugglers It was 
through his fellow smugglers that he 
planned to get his revenge At the time 
there was a law in Ireland which required 
the inhabitants of a township to pay fines 
for illegal distillation and smuggling of 
whiskey if the actual culprits were not 
known Bryan McMahon's farm at Aha 
darra covered an entire township if he 
were required to pay such a fine by him 
self he would be mined To carry out his 
plan, Hycy tried to get the help of the 
nephew of the local gauger Hycy prom 
ised the exciseman's nephew the chance 
to lease a fine farm if the latter would 
press Hycy's suit for his sister's hand The 
farm, or course, was Bryan M Mahon's 

Bryan was not the only member of his 
family facing tragedy Both his and his 
father's farm leases had mn out, and 
death had prevented the absentee land 
lord from renewing them The new land 
lord a well meaning but weak and inex 
penenced young man, was ruled by his 
agent, who wished to see the M'Mahons 
lose their farms, leased by the family for 
generations 

Hycy carefully made his plans What 
he failed to realize, however, was that he 
had made enemies while Bryan had made 
fnends, so that some persons who knew 
of his villainy were prepared to take meas 
ures to thwart him In his father's house 
was Nanny Peety, a pretty, virtuous beg 
gar girl who resented Hycy's attempts to 
seduce her She knew something of his 
plans and she had been a witness to the 
burglary Hycy and his accomphce had 
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committed Nanny Peety's aunt, Kate Bryan had accepted a bnbe for his vote 

Hogan, loved her niece and thought The evidence was so damning that even 

highly of Kathleen Cavanagh She v^ras Kathleen, who loved Bryan sincerely, was 

willing to help them and could because forced to believe him guilty Faced with 

she was married to one of Hycy's smug calamity and disfavor in his community, 

glmg associates Also friendly to Kathleen Bryan and his family planned, like so 

and Bryan was Patnck OFimgan, the many unfortunate Irish at the time, to 

drunken master of the local hedge school emigrate to Amenca in order to start a 
The plot against Bryan was put into new and more successful life 
operation when Hycy s anonymous letter But Bryan’s friends began to work for 
sent the gauger to discover the illicit still him Kate Hogan, displeased at Hycy’s 

at Ahadarra, on Bryan’s farm Faced with treatment of her niece and the troubles 

financial rum and his family’s loss of their facing Kathleen when she lost her fiance, 

leases, the young peasant did not know began investigating Hycy’s activities She 

what to do Because his own honesty kept Patnck O’Finigan, Nanny Peety’s father, 

him from believing that Hycy was work and others gathered additional informa 
mg against him in that manner, Bryan tion and presented it to the magistrates 

even took advice from the man who was vath demands for a hearing At the hear 

bent on ruining him Before long he mg it was proved that Hycy had robbed 

found himself worse off by his taking his father, had been an accomplice of the 

that advice A parliamentary election was whiskey smugglers, had placed the still 

about to take place, m which the M’Ma at Ahadarra to mcnmmate Bryan, had 

hons’ landlord was standing for a seat plotted to make his victim appear to have 

The voting turned out to be a tie until taken a bribe, and had also become a 

Bryan, angry with his landlord and fol counterfeiter Confronted with these 

lowing Hycy’s advice, voted for his land proofs. Jemmy Burke gave his son two 

lord’s opponent By doing so he made hundred pounds to leave the country and 

himself appear false in everyone’s eyes, stay away Hycy’s accomplices were ar 

for his landlord was a liberal who favored rested, convicted, and transported as crim 

the Insh peasantry and rehgious freedom, mals from Ireland, thus becoming the 

while the opponent was a conservative ^^emigrants” of Ahadarra Cleared of all 

who worked against the peasants and the charges, Bryan resumed his rightful place 

Roman Cathohc Church in the community and in the affections of 

When Hycy sent another letter en- Kathleen 
closing a fifty pound note, it looked as if 

EMILE 

Type of work Novel 

Author Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712 1778) 

Ttme E^hteenth century 
Locale Kance 
ViTSt fubltshed 1762 

Prtnct'pal characters 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, m the role of tutor 
£mile, a French orphan, healthy and intelhgent 
SopHiB, a wellborn, warm hearted young woman 

Rousseau’s treatise on education— -a will permit their children to develop nat- 
novel in name only— is addressed to moth urally without letting them be crushed 
ers m the hope that, as a result of learn by social conditions Children cannot be 
mg Rousseau’s ideas on education, they left to themselves from birth because the 
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world as it is would turn them into beasts 
The problem is to educate a child m the 
midst of society in such a manner that 
society does not spoil him 

Rousseau argues that education comes 
from nature, from men, and from things 
The education from men and from things 
must be controlled so that habits con 
formable to nature will develop Children 
have natural tendencies which should be 
encouraged, for nature intends children 
to be adults, the aim of education, ac 
cording to Rousseau, is to make a boy a 
man Yet by swaddling children, by turn- 
ing them over to wet nurses, and by pun 
ismng them for not domg what is said 
to be their duty, parents turn children 
from natural ways of acting and spoil 
them for life 

Rousseau insists that the proper way 
to bring up a child is to begin by having 
the mother nurse the child and the father 
tram him But if substitutes must be 
found, a wet nurse of good disposition 
who was lately a mother should be se- 
lected, and a young tutor should be 
chosen, preferably one with the quahties 
of Rousseau 

In order to explain his theory of edu 
cation, Rousseau refers to an imaginary 
pupil, fimile The child should come from 
France, since inhabitants of temperate 
zones are more adaptable and more m 
telligent than those from other climates 
He should be from a wealthy family, 
since the poor are educated by life itself, 
and he should be an orphan m order to 
allow Rousseau free range as tutor 
Finally, he should be healthy m body 
and mind 

Rousseau recommends a predominantly 
vegetable diet, particularly for the nurse, 
since the milk would be better if meat 
were not eaten The tutor should see to 
It that the child is taken out to breathe 
the fresh air of the country, and, if pos 
sible, the family should live in the coun- 
try ''Men are devoured by our towns " 

The child should become accustomed 
to frequent baths, but he should not be 
softened by warm water or by other pam 


penng which destroys his natural vigor 

The child should not be allowed to 
fall into habits other than that of having 
no habits He should not have regular 
meal times or bedtimes, and as far as 
possible he should be free to act as he 
chooses He may injure himself or be 
come ill, but it is better for him to learn 
how to hve naturally than to become 
a weak and artificial adult 

"The natural man is interested in all 
new things,'^ wrote Rousseau, and he 
urged that the child be introduced to 
new things in such a way that he would 
not be encouraged to fear whatever is 
not naturally fearful He offers, as an 
example of the proper kind of education 
in this respect, an account of what he 
would do to keep Emile from becoming 
afraid of masks He would begin with a 
pleasant mask and then proceed to less 
pleasing and, finally, to hideous ones, all 
the while laughing at each mask and 
trying it on different persons Similarly, 
to accustom fimile to the sound of a gun 
Rousseau would start with a small charge 
so that Emile would be fascinated by the 
sudden flash, then proceed to greater 
charges until Emile could tolerate even 
large explosions 

Rousseau maintained that cries and 
tears are the child^s natural expression of 
his needs The child should not be 
thwarted, for he has no other way of 
learmng to live in the world, and educa 
tion begins with birth On the other 
hand, he should not become the master 
of the house, demanding obedience from 
his parents 

It was Rousseau's conviction that chil 
dren must be given more liberty to do 
things for themselves so that they will 
demand less of others A natural advan 
tage of the child s hmited strength is that 
he caimot do much damage even when 
he uses his power freely A child Will 
learn to speak correctly, to read and wnte, 
if It is to his advantage to do so, threats 
and coercion only hinder him 

Speaking of a mode of education which 
burdens a child with restrictions and is, at 
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the same time, overprotective, Rousseau 
wrote, ^‘Even if I considered that educa 
tion was wise in its aims, how could I view 
without indignation those poor wretches 
subjected to an intolerable slavery and 
condemned like galley slaves to endless 
toil ? The age of harmless mirth is 
spent in tears, punishments, threats, and 
slavery You torment the poor thing for 
his good, you fail to see that you are 
calling Death to snatch him from these 
gloomy surroundings ” Instead of tortur 
mg children with excessive care, one 
should love them laugh with them, send 
them out into the meadows, and play 
with them 

“When our natural tendencies have 
not been interfered with by human preju 
dice and human institutions, the happi 
ness alike of children and men consists 
an the enjoyment of their liberty ^ Here 
the pnnciple behind Rousseau's theory 
of education becomes clear The effort of 
the tutor or the parent is so to educate 
the child in such fashion that he will 
learn through his own efforts to be as 
free as possible within society If he is 
educated by rules and threats he becomes 
a slave, and once free he seeks to enslave 
others The most satisfactory general rule 
of education, Rousseau argued, is to do 
exactly the opposite of what is usually 
done 

Since the child is supposed to learn 
through his own expenence, misdeeds 
should be punished only by arranging 
matters so that the cluld comes to experi 
ence the natural consequences of what he 
has done If there is any rule which can 
be used as a moral injunction, it would 
be, “Never hurt anybody", only trouble 
comes from urging children or men to 
do good to others 

Rousseau rejected the use of tales and 
fables for chiliren An amusing analysis 
illustrates his conviction that even the 
simplest fable, such as “The Fox and the 
Crow," stakes the child as ndiculous and 
puzzling and encourages him to use lan- 
guage carelessly and to behave foohshly 

After the child has reached adoles 


cence, the education of his intellect 
should begin Pnor to this time the con 
cem of the tutor was to give fimile the 
freedom to learn the natural limits of his 
powers Now he teaches fimile by show- 
ing him the natural advantages of the use 
of the intellect The tutor answers ques 
tions, but just enough to make the child 
cunous His explanations are always in 
language the child can understand, and 
he encourages the child to solve his own 
problems and to make his own mvestiga 
tions Interest should lead the child to 
increase his experience and knowledge, 
It IS a mistake to demand that he leam 
Jean Jacques, as the tutor, shows fimile 
the value of astronomy by gently encour 
aging him to use the knowledge that he 
has m order to find his way out of the 
woods 

Rousseau's accounts of his efforts to 
teach fimile owe some of their charm to 
the author's wilhngness to show himself 
unsuccessful in some of his efforts Never 
theless, the pupil fimile never becomes a 
distinctive character, fimile is merely a 
child symbol, just as later in the book 
Sophie is, even as the author indicates, 
a woman symbol devised to enable Rous 
seau to discuss marriage problems 

By the time fimile is fifteen he has 
gained a considerable amount of practical 
and scientific knowledge, he can handle 
tools of all sorts, and he knows he will 
have to find some trade as his life's work 
In Book IV of £mile, Rousseau discusses 
the most difficult kind of education moral 
education, the study of the self m rela 
tion to other men 

Rousseau presents three maxims which 
sum up his ideas concerning human sym 
pathy, the foundation of moral virtue 

First Maxtm —It is not in human na 
ture to put ourselves in the place of 
those who are happier than ourselves, 
but only in the place of those who can 
claim our pity 

Second Mcmm —We never pity an 
others woes unless we know we may 
suffer in like manner ourselves 

Third Mowtw— The pity we feel 
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for others is proportionate, not to the 
amount of the evil, but to the feehngs 
we attnbute to the sufferers 

These maxims fortify the tutor, but 
they are not imparted to Emile The 
youth IS gradually made aware of the 
suffering of individuals, his experience 
IS broadened, and he comes to know 
through personal experience the conse 
quences of vanous kinds of acts The im 
portant thing is to turn his affections to 
others 

Emile IS given insight concerning re 
ligious matters by hearing a long dis 
course by *a Savoyard pnest^^ who tells 
of the difficult passage from doubt to 
faith He affirms man^s natural goodness 
and the reliability of conscience when 
uncontaminated by philosophers or by 
mere convention 

Sophie, ^'or Woman,'* is introduced in 
Book V, since Emile must have a help 
mate Rousseau begins curiously by say 
ing ‘ But for her sex a woman is a man ' 
but when he considers her education it 


is apparent that sex makes quite a differ 
ence Woman need not be given as many 
reasons as man, and she can get along 
with less intellect, but she must have 
courage and virtue Rousseau offers a 
great deal of advice, even concerning 
Sophie's refusal of Emiles first attempt 
to share her bed The book closes, after 
a charming digression on travel, with 
Emile's announcement that he is about 
to become a father and that he will un 
dertake the education of his child fol- 
lowing the example of his beloved tutor 
6mtle is as full of good humor as it is 
of good advice Rousseau pursued an 
educational philosophy which is, on the 
whole, humane and sensible He desired 
to make the child neither a noble savage 
nor a cultivated gentleman, but a man 
living fearlessly and forthrightly accord 
mg to impulses and abih&es which were 
naturally his Although Rousseau's psy 
chology is sometimes naive it is seldom 
far from the modem view and that, if 
anything, is a compliment to the modem 
view 


EMILIA GALOTTI 


Type of work Drama 

Author Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729 1781) 

Type of plot Romantic tragedy 
Ttme of plot Early eighteenth century 

Locale Guastalla and Sabionetta, two mythical pnnapahties in Italy 
Vtrst presented 1771 

Principal characters 

Emilia Galotti a beautiful, middle class young woman 
Odoardo Galotti her father 
Claudia Galoth, her mother 

Hettore Gonzaga Pnnce of Sabionetta and Guastalla 
Count Appiani betrothed to Emiha 
The Marquis Marinelli chamberlain to the pnnce 
The Countess Orsina a mistress spurned by the pnnce 


Critique 

This play, romantic though it now 
seems, was one of the first tragedies which 
broke from strict adherence to the French 
neo classic unities The best tragedy of 
Lessing's small group of plays, Emilia 
Galotti takes its theme from classical an 
tiquity, the story of the innocent maiden 


who dies at the hand of her father in 
order to prevent the loss of her chastity 
A drama of middle class life, the work is 
also a problem play, with revolt from 
the tyranny of the anstocracy presenting 
m interestmg development an underlpng 
social theme 
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The Story 

Pnnce Hettore Gonzaga, once happily 
m love with and loved in return by 
Countess Orsma, had unhappily fallen 
in love with Emilia Galotti She, the 
daughter of a soldier who resisted the 
conquest of Sabionetta by the pnnce, was 
to be married to Count Appiani, of the 
neighbonng principality of Piedmont 
This desirable union of a nobleman and a 
beautiful, middle class woman was the 
result of her mother^s studied plan 

The treacherous Marquis Mannelh 
proposed that the pnnce retire to his pal 
ace at Dosalo after sending Count Ap 
piani on a iiussion to the Pnncess of 
Massa, soon to be the pnnce's bnde The 
absence of her betrothed would leave 
Emilia open to the designs of the pnnce 
Motivated by lechery, the ruler eagerly 
agreed to this plan 

Odoardo Galotti, having readied his 
villa at Sabionetta m preparation for the 
wedding, returned to his wife in Guas 
talk m order to accompany the bridal 
party A young assassin garnered from a 
famik servant all these facts so that he 
coulcf plan the abduction of Emiha, who, 
pursued by the pnnce, had just returned 
from church This action of Pnnce Het 
tores the honest patnot father or the 
independent husband to be would have 
avenged, but the unsophisticated Emiha 
did not know how to treat the prince's 
lustful behavior 

Count Appiani, disturbed by presenti- 
ments of evil rejected the pnnce's pro- 
posal to send him off on his wedding day, 
and he was killed for his tementy when 
the bridal party was attacked 

Closely guarded, Emilia was taken to 
the palace under pretense of a rescue 
from brigands There the pnnce, playing 
the gallant, allayed the fears of Emiha by 
apologizing for his former behavior and 


promising to escort her to her mother 
Claudia, in the meantime, had been made 
frantic by separation from her daughter, 
and, hystencal over the death of Count 
Appiani, she accused Mannelh of plot 
ting this deed of treachery and violence 
The pnnce, now beset by a hysterical 
mother and a swooning young woman 
whom he desperately desired, had not 
reckoned with the wrath of a rejected 
mistress as well The Countess Orsma, 
whose spies had uncovered all the 
pnnce's guilty secrets, amved at the pal 
ace in Dosalo and, failing in an attempt 
at blackmail, revealed Pnnce Hettore's 
guilt to Odoardo Galotti when he came 
in haste and unarmed to the aid of his 
daughter and wife The countess, deter 
mined to have revenge on her former 
lover, gave Galotti the dagger she had 
mtended to use on the prmce Galotti 
insisted on his nghts as a father to take 
his daughter to her home, but his peti 
non was denied by the crafty Mannelh 
Meanwhile, the pnnce, unaware of Ga 
lottis knowledge and purpose, tried to 
appear as a benefactor who would see 
justice done in the courts Until that 
time, however, he would keep Emilia 
apart for security's sake To this arrange- 
ment Galotti seemed to agree, ironically 
commenting on each provision of treach 
ery as it was proposed 

When the anxious father was finally 
allowed to see his daughter, she told her 
fears that her virtue might yield where 
force could never prevail, the arts of se 
duction being so bnlliandy practiced in 
Pnnce Hettore's court To protect her 
innocence, Galotti stabbed Emilia, pre- 
sented her body to the lustful pnnce, 
threw the dagger at his feet, and went off 
to give himself up to the authonties 
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EMINENT VICTORIANS 


Type of work Biography 

Author Lytton Strachey (1880 1932) 

Ttme Nineteenth century 
Locale England, Scutan, the Sudan 
Ftrst published 1918 

Principal personages 

Henry Edwarx) Manning a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church 
Florence Nightingale, a mneteenth century career woman 
Dr Thomas Arnold an Enghsh educator 
Charles George Gordon a British general 


Though possibly controversial, the bio 
graphical writings of Lytton Strachey are 
never dull and when they address them 
selves to the Victonan Period they pos 
sess a special interest For the biographer 
himself was a product of that period, and 
his feelings about it, while mixed, were 
far from being vague or uncertain The 
Age of Victoria both fascinated and re 
pelled him, he loved it while he hated it 
Even though its pretentiousness exasper 
ated the artist in Strachey, he could not 
help acknowledging its solidity and force, 
as manifested in many outstanding scien 
tists and men of action 

Four such people, including one 
woman are his subjects in Eminent Vic 
tonans Not the greatest of their time, 
these four yet belong among the most 
appropnate of its decorations Superfi- 
cially diverse in their activities, they in 
elude an ecclesiastic, a woman of action, 
an educational authority, and a man of 
adventure As dravm by their biographer, 
they provide a staking illustration of the 
many faceted era in which they lived and 
worked 

This quartet of portraits proved to be 
a cntical and financial success It became 
the cornerstone in an increasingly solid 
career, and after it appeared, Strachey 
was no longer in need of assistance from 
family or friends Yet his treatment of 
Cardinal Manning, Florence Nightingale, 
Arnold of Rugby, and General Gordon 
did not go unchallenged The author was 
accused of undue seventy with his sub 
jects, of handhng facts with carelessness 
and of superfiaahty in his judgments 


Such indictments derived, in general 
from people friendly to one or more of 
the individuals pictured in Eminent Vic 
tonans, but not infrequently they were 
joined by cntics of influence and stand 
mg 

Some of these cntics overlooked the 
pomt that Strachey^s biographical method 
aimed at vensimilitude instead of photo 
graphic realism It is true that his deter 
mination to nse above mere facts some 
times earned him too far— as far as out 
nght and sometimes outrageous cancature 
—but the wnting remained bnlliant and 
stimulating The intelligent reader is 
more likely to be diverted than deceived 
by his prejudices, for his dislike for such 
targets as Florence Nightingale and 
Thomas Arnold is hardly disguised 
Whatever charges may be brought against 
Strachey today, his services to biographi 
cal vmtmg are generally admitted he 
brought to It good proportion, good style, 
and colorful realism 

For such talents, the life of Cardinal 
Manning provides ideal matenal But 
Manmng, despite his distinction as a 
churchman, does not escape a touch of 
the Strachey lash He is revealed, this 
representative of ancient tradition and 
uncompromising faith, as a survival from 
the Middle Ages who forced the nine 
teenth century to accept him for what he 
was Practical ability, rather than samtli 
ness or learning, was the key to his on- 
ward march In the Middle Ages, says 
Strachey, he would have been neither a 
Franas nor an Aquinas, but he imght 
have been an Innocent 



Very early m his life, Manning's hopes 
Became fixed on a position of power and 
influence in the world Upon leaving col 
lege he aspired to a political career, but 
Its doors were abruptly closed to him by 
his father's bankruptcy Next he tried 
the Church of England as another, per 
haps less promising, avenue to fulfillment 
By 1851, already over forty, he had be 
come an archdeacon, but such rank was 
not enough For some time his glance had 
been straying to other pastures finally, 
he made the break and became a convert 
to Roman Catholicism In the process he 
lost a fnend“~a rather important one- 
named Gladstone 

Thereafter his ecclesiastical career was 
an almost unbroken series of tnumphs 
and advances One important asset was 
the abihty to make fnends in the right 
places, especially if one of those places 
was the Vatican Brooking no rivals. 
Manning became the supreme com 
mander of the Roman Church m Eng 
land, then a cardinal His magnetism and 
vigor spread his influence beyond Church 
boundaries, and at his death crowds of 
working people thronged the route of his 
funeral procession At the end of a long 
and twisted road, his egoism, fierce am 
bition, and gift for intngue accomplished 
some unexpected rewards, not least 
among them the regard of the poor 

The second of Strachey's eminent Vic 
tonans is Floience Nightingale Here, in 
his treatment of one of the most remark 
able women of any age, the biographer 
is conspicuously successful in resisting 
any urge to be gallant What her fnends 
called calm persuasiveness, he character- 
ized as demoniac fury, it is clear that to 
him the ‘Tady with a Lamp" might be 
extremely capable but she was also Ure- 
somely demanding and disagreeable 
Nevertheless, his account does disclose 
the almost miraculous energy and endur- 
ance which carried Miss Nightingale past 
obstacle after obstacle 

For the sake of convenience, Strachey 
divides the accomplishments of Florence 
Nightingale mto two phases The first is 


her dramatic contnbution to the welfare 
of Bntish wounded dunng the course of 
the Cnmean campaign, the second deals 
with her unflagging efforts, after the war, 
to transform the Army Medical Depart 
ment, revolutionize hospital services, and 
even to work much needed reform in the 
War Office itself These aims dominated 
her completely in the prosecution of 
them she drove her fnends ruthlessly, 
but she used herself with even less mercy 
Endunng to the age of ninety, she be 
came a legend, but, ironically and cruelly, 
her last years brought senility and soft- 
ness upon her They also brought, after 
consciousness had dulled almost mto m 
sensibility, the Order of Ment 

Dr Thomas Arnold is generally con 
sidered the father, not only of Matthew 
Arnold, poet and cntic, but of the Bntish 
public school system as well Neither of 
these products inspires Strachey with 
much respect, and his bias against the 
doctor is obvious in 'Eminent ’Victorians 
Dr Arnold, for instance, was determined 
to make good Christians, as well as good 
Englishmen, out of his public school boys, 
whereas Strachey had little patience for 
either Christianity or Chnstian institu 
uons This fact, incidentally, seems to 
color his attitude toward all Ins subjects 
in Eminent Victorians, since the latter 
are, without exception, religiously em 
ployed or inclined to a very strong degree 
Dr Arnold's prefectonal system, as he 
instituted it at Rugby, also meets with 
strong disapproval Strachey credits it 
with two dubious, if unexpected, effects 
on later English education, the worship of 
athletics and the worship of good form 
To some Victonans, Dr Arnold may have 
seemed one of their most influential 
teachers, to Strachey, he is the apostle of 
ideas obviously harmful and absurd 
With apparent alacnty, the biographer 
turns to ms fourth and final portrait It 
is a long step from the educator to the 
general, involving as it does the distance 
between the single mmdedness of Arnold 
and the maddening mconsistenaes of 
Gordon For Charles George Gordon is 
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unveiled as a mass of contradictions whom 
no biographer could ever hope completely 
to unravel A mischievous, unpredictable 
boy, he developed into an undisciplined, 
unpredictable man A romantic legend 
wove Itself about his early, swashbuckling 
exploits in China and Africa His deeds 
were genuinely heroic— no one has ever 
questioned Gordon's bravery— but they 
combined oddly with his passion for re 
ligion He was influenced strongly, and 
to an approximately equal degree, by 
brandy and the Bible Inchned, on the 
whole, to be unsoaable, he maintained 
an icy reserve, except for fits of ungov 
emable temper vented upon unlucky 
servants or trembling subordinates 
This is the man who, in his fifties, was 
chosen by the English government for a 
delicate Afncan mission Strangely, con 
sidering the qualifications of the man se 
lected. It was not military in its nature, 


but diplomatic, requinng the utmost in 
self control, tact, and skill of a negotiator 
For General Gordon was to arrange for 
mglonous evacuation of the Sudan by 
Bntish forces, a project for which he was 
disqualified by his opinions, his charac 
ter, and everything in his life What fol 
lowed, not surprisingly, was the tragedy 
at Khartoum, an episode seldom matched 
in mihtary annals for the mystery and 
horror with which it enveloped the fate 
of the pnncipal actor 

Thus, on a dramatic note, ends the 
biographer's searching glance at four emi 
nent Victonans Widely diffenng in back 
ground, vocation, and personality, they 
illustrate different phases of existence in 
England of the later nineteenth century 
Each IS bound to the others, however, 
by the possession of a restless, questing 
vitahty, and each has left a mark upon 
his age 


ENDYMION 


Pnnci'pal characters 
Endymion, a courtier 
Cynthia, the queen, loved by Endymion 
Tellus, in love with Endymion 
Eumenides, Endymion's fnend 
Semele loved by Eumemdes 
CoRSiTEs, in love with Tellus 
Dipsas an enchantress 
Geron, her long lost husband 
Sir Tophas, a fop 
Floscula, Tellus^ fnend 


of work Drama 

Author JohnLylyCc 1554-1606) 
Tyfe of ylot Romantic comedy 
T%me of flot Remote antiquity 
Locale Anaent Greece 
First presented 1588 


Critique 

Endymtofif or, The Man in the Moon, 
IS undeniably an effete, even tnvial play 
the plot is singularly inconsequential and 
artifiaal, the characters are unreal, the 
dialogue is pedantic But Endymion was 
important histoncally for these very rea 
sons, in that Lyly was trying to make the 
drama an art Wnting for the court rather 
than the populace, Lyly replaced the 


earthiness and crudity of earlier Enghsh 
plays with refinement and polish, thereby 
setting new standards which later drama 
nsts, including Shakespeare, were to emu 
late 

The Story 

To his fnend Eumenides, Endymion 
declared his love for Cynthia^ goddess of 
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the moon Eumenides chided Endymion, 
reminding him of the moon's inconstancy, 
whereupon Endymion extolled incon 
stancy and change as virtues, attributes 
of e\ery thing beautiful Convinced that 
Endymion was bewitched, Eumenides 
prescribed sleep and rest for the love sick 
swam, but Endymion rejected the advice 
and berated his mend 

In hopes of misleading his fnends, 
End37mion had also professed love for 
Tellus, a goddess of the earth Enraged 
by his apparent perfidy, Tellus swore to 
take revenge Since she still loved En 
dymion, Tellus was unwilling for him to 
die, therefore she resolved to resort to 
magic and witchcraft in order to awaken 
his love for her Her friend Floscula 
warned that love inspired by witchcraft 
would be bitter, but Tellus ignored the 
warning and left to consult Dipsas, an 
enchantress 

In contrast to Endymion and Tellus, 

Sir Tophas habitually scoffed at love and 
dedicated his life to war— against black 
birds, mallards, and wrens When mocked 
by Endymion's and Eumenides' pages. 
Dares and Samias, Sir Tophas swore to 
kill them, but pardoned them when they 
explained that they had been speaking in 
Latin 

Meanwhile, Tellus had found Dipsas, 
whom she consulted about the possibility 
of killing Endymion's love for Cynthia 
and supplanting it by magic with love for 
the earth goddess herself Dipsas declared 
that since she was not a deity, she could 
only weaken love, never kill it At Tellus' 
request Dipsas agreed to enchant Endym 
ion in such a way that his protestations 
of love for Cynthia would be doubted 
Accompanied by Floscula and Dipsas, 
Tellus confronted Endjmiion in a garden 
and tned to make him confess his love 
for C 5 mthia Though he admitted that he 
honored Cynthia above all other women, 
he insisted that he loved Tellus 

Later, the two pages, Dares and Sa 
mias, strolled m the gardens with their 
own lady loves, whom they had shown 
Endymion and Eumenides m the act of 
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mooning over their loves As a jest, Dares 
and Samias asked the two girls to feign 
love for Sir Tophas, who, as usual, was 
playing at warfare in the gardens The 
girls comphed, but Sir Tophas, ignonng 
them, reiterated his contempt for love 
and his passion for war 

Still later, Dipsas came upon Endym 
ion asleep in a grove Assisted by Bagoa, 
her servant, Dipsas spelled Endymion 
into a sleep from which he would not 
awake until he was old and gray In a 
dream, three women appeared to End^m 
ion, and one of them started to stab him 
She desisted at the importuning of the 
third, peered into a looking glass, and 
threw down her knife At this moment 
an old man appeared carrying a book 
which contained only three pages En 
d 5 miion refused to read the book until 
the man had torn up two of the pages 

When informed of Endymion's mys 
tenous slumber, Cynthia agreed with 
Eumenides that the sages of the world 
should be consulted about a remedy 
Also, angered by the impertinence of 
Tellus, Cynthia made her a prisoner in 
Corsites' palace, where she was to weave 
tapestries depicting stones of people who 
had been punished for their long tongues 

On the way to Thessaly, where Cyn 
thia was sending him to seek a cure for 
Endymion, Eumenides met Geron, an 
old hermit Geron said that Eumenides, 
if he were a faithful lover, could learn 
the cure from a magic fountain nearby 
Since Eumenides had always been true 
to Semele, the fountain promised to grant 
any single wish he might make Although 
tempted to wish that his love for Semele 
might be requited, dutifully he asked for 
a cure for his friend The fountain an 
swered that the cure was a kiss from 
Cynthia 

In the meantime Tellus, slowly pining 
away m pnson, promised Corsites, her 
jailer and suitor, that she would marry 
if he could perform the impossible task 
of bnnging Endymion to a cave, where 
she might see mm once more Corsites 
imdertook this task but was himself 



pinched into a slumber by fames guard Bagoa was transformed into an aspen 

ing Endymion’s body tree by Dipsas 

And so Cynthia found two sleeping C^jmthia, however, was more lenient 
men when she came to the grove accom than Dipsas Learning that Tellus had 

panied by wise men who she hoped been motivated by unrequited love, Cyn- 

would wake Endymion But the sages thia forgave her and gave her to Corsites 

succeeded in waking only Corsites, who as his wife Dipsas, too, was pardoned 

freely confessed his love for Tellus and on condition that she would be reunited 

what he had dared to do, inspired by with Geron, her husband, whom she had 

that love sent away many years ago This reunion 

At last Eumenides returned and per displeased Sir Tophas, who had discarded 

suaded Cynthia to attempt the cure And his armor out of love for Dipsas, he was 

so, upon her kiss, Endymion awoke But content, however, when Cynthia disen 

his forty year slumber had withered him chanted Bagoa and gave her to Tophas 

he was so senile that he could not stand as his wife To Eumenides she promised 

At Cynthia^s request, however, he related Semele, but Semele objected on the 

his strange dream, explaining that in the grounds that Eumenides had not asked 

book which the old man had given him for her at the magic fountain She was 

to read, he saw Cynthia being attacked placated, however, when Geion explained 

by beasts of ingratitude, treachery, and that Eumenides would not have learned 

envy Cynthia promised to listen later the foimtam's secret had he not been 

to a fuller account of this vision faithful 

A short time later Bagoa disclosed that Most important, Cynthia restored the 
Tellus and Dipsas had been responsible youth of Endjmuon and bade him perse 
for enchanting Endymion For her pains vere m his love 

AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

Type of work Philosophical treatise 
Author David Hume (1711 1776) 

Ftrst puhltshed 1748 

‘‘Philosophical deasions,** says Hume shared the optimism of those who were 

toward the end of his Enquiry, “are noth certain that pure reason could unlock the 

ing but the reflections of common life, secrets of nature, and as he read Bacon 

methodised and corrected" This simple, Newton, Hobbes, and Locke, he longed 

homely epigram conceals a great deal For for fame equal to theirs But, as he re 

one thing, the Enquiry is actually a sort ported in a letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot, 

of popularized revision of ideas that were though he “began with an anxious search 

systematically developed in Book I of his after arguments, to confirm the common 

precoaous Treatise of Human Nature opimon, doubts stole in, dissipated, re 

(1739 1740), which, although it was turned, were again dissipated, returned 

completed before the author was twenty again, and it was a perpetual struggle of 

five, has been characterized as one of the restless imagination against inclination, 

most profound, thoroughly reasoned, and perhaps against reason " That last, “per 

purely scientific works m the history of haps against reason," is the crucial phrase, 
philosophy Secondly, Hume's method for for no philosopher before Hume used 
correcting the reflections of common life reason so bnlliandy m an attack against 
actually involves a thorough attack on the the certainties of reason The twelve es 
obscunties of metaphysical ideahsts says of the Enquiry reflect his three pnn- 

Bom m an age of reason, Hume at first cipal attacks (1) against rationahsm, the 
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doctrine of innate ideas, faith in onto 
logical reasoning and an ordered um 
verse, (2) against empincism, both the 
kind that led to Lockian dualism and 
Berkeleyan idealism, on the ground that 
neither the physical nor the spiritual can 
be proved, and (3) against deism, based 
on universal axioms and the law of cau 
sahty It is not surprising that since Hume 
religions have largely made their appeals 
to faith rather than to reason 

Considering what remains when such 
thoroughgoing skeptiasm rejects so much 
of the beliefs of rational men, Hume him 
self readily admitted (in the fourth essay, 
''Sceptical Doubts Concerning the Opera 
tions of the Understandmg’O that as a 
man he was quite satisfied with ordinary 
reasoning processes, but that as a philos 
opher he had to be skeptical For reason 
mg was not based on immediate sense 
expenence "The most lively thought is 
still infenor to the dullest sensation,^' he 
asserted in his second essay, 'The Ongin 
of Ideas ” Unless the mind is "disordered 
by disease or madness, actual perceptions 
have the greatest "force and vivacity, 
and It IS only on such matters of basic 
mental fact rather than on the abstract 
relations of ideas, as in mathematics, that 
we must depend for certainties about life 
For example, no amount of reasoning 
could have led Adam m the Garden of 
Eden to believe that fluid, transparent 
water would drown him or that bnght 
warm fire would burn him to ashes "No 
object ever discovers [reveals], by the 
quahties which appear to the senses, 
either the causes which produced it, or 
the effects which anse from it ** In deal- 
ing with this idea, Hume is quite dogged 
and persistent, he backs every argument 
into a comer, into some "dangerous di 
lemma ** What is more he enjoys himself 
immensely while doing it— ' philosophers 
that gave themselves airs of superior wis 
dom and sufficiency, have a hard task 
when they encounter persons of inquisi 
tive dispositions,” he says Concerning 
cause and effect, he argues that we ex 
pect similar effects from causes that ap 


pear similar, yet this relationship does not 
always exist and, though it is observed, it 
is not reasoned Furthermore, it is merely 
an arbitrary assumption, an act of faith, 
that events which we remember as having 
occurred sequentially in the past will con 
tinue to do so in the future Causation 
thus was merely a belief, and belief he 
had defined as a "hvely idea related to or 
associated with a present impression” 
This seemed to Hume not merely an 
impractical philosophical idea, but a mo 
mentous discovery of great consequence 
Since causation was an a fnon pnnciple 
of both natural and moral philosophy, 
and since causation could not be reason 
ably demonstrated to be true, a tremen- 
dous revolution in human thought was 
in preparation Only in the pure realm 
of ideas, logic, and mathematics, not con 
tingent upon the direct sense awareness 
of reality, could causation safely (because 
arbitrarily) be applied— all other sciences 
are reduced to probability The conclud 
ing essay, "Of the Academical or Scepti 
cal Philosophy,^ reaches grand heights of 
eloquence, when Hume argues that a 
ffion reasoning can make anything ap 
pear to produce anything 'the falling of 
a pebble may, for aught we know, extin 
gmsh the sun, or the wish of a man con 
trol the planets in their orbits ” 

When we nm over hbranes, per 
suaded of these pnnciples, what havoc 
must we make^ If we take in hand any 
volume of divinity or school metaphys 
ICS, for instance let us ask Does tt 
contam any abstract reasoning concern 
tng quantity or number? No Does it 
contain any experimental reasoning con 
cermng matter of fact and existence"^ 
No Commit it then to the flames for 
It can contam nothing hut sophistry 
and illusion 

The polemic vigor of the essays stems 
in large part from the bitter expenences 
Hume had in the years immediately pre 
ceding the publication of the Enquiry 
In 1744 he had sought to fill a vacancy 
in the chair of Ethics and Pneumatical 
Philosophy at Edmburgh University, but 
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to Lis astonishment his Treatise was in greyhound how to meet the hare in her 
voiced to prevent the appointment “such tracks with the least expenditure of en 
a popular clamor has been raised against ergy Hume s learning theory here seems 
me in Edinburgh, on account of Scepti to be based on the pleasure pain principle 
cism, Heterodoxy, and other hard names and forms the background for some 
that my Fnends find some Difficulty theories of twentieth century psychology 
in working out the Point of my Professor However, Hume ends this essay with a 
ship Then he was dismissed without long qualification in which he cites the 
full salary as tutor to the mad son of the Instincts unlearned knowledge derived 
Marquis of Annandale These experiences from the original hand of nature, and 
helped sharpen the hard cutting edge of then adds this curious final comment 
his thought and prose style ‘ The experimental reasoning itself, which 

After refining his conception of reason we possess in common with beasts, and 
and Its modes of function, Hume applies on which the whole conduct of life de 
it to four crucial problems “Liberty and pends, is nothing but a species of instinct 
Necessity,” “Reason of Animals,” “Mira or mechanical power, that acts m us un 
cles,” and “Particular Providence and a known to ourselves ” 

Future State ” The essay on miracles is perhaps the 

Concerning hberty and necessity, most spmted of the entire collection and 
Hume argues that since the subject re it is the one which Hume expected, cor 
lates to common life and experience (un rectly, would stir the greatest opposition 
like topics such as the ongin of worlds or Nevertheless, he was certain that his 
the region of spints), only ambiguity o£ argument would be, for the wise and the 
language keeps the dispute alive For a learned, “an everlasting check to all kinds 
clear definition, he suggests that it be of superstitious delusion, and conse 
consistent with plain matters of fact and quently useful as long as the world 
with Itself Difficulty anses when philoso endures ” Events can be believed to hap 
phers approach the problem by examining pen only when they are observed, and 
the faculties of the soul rather than the all reports of events not directly observed 
operations of body and brute matter In must be beheved only to the degree that 
the latter, men assume that they perceive they conform with probability expen 
cause and effect, but m the functioning mentally or expenentially denved A mir 
of their minds they feel no connection acle is a violation of the laws of nature, 
between motive ana action However, we therefore it violates all probabihty, there- 
cannot invoke the doctnne of cause and fore it is impossible History gives no in 
effect without, ultimately, tracing all ac stance of any miracle personally attended 
tions— including evil ones— to the Deity to by a sufficient number of unquestion 
whom men refuse to accept as the author ably honest, educated, intelligent men 
of guilt and moral turpitude in all his Despite the surpnse, wonder, and other 
creatures As a matter of fact, freedom pleasant sensations attendant upon re 
and necessity are matters of momentary ports of novel experiences, all new dis 
emotional feeling “not to be controuled covenes that achieve credibility among 
or altered by any philosophical theory or men have always resembled in fundamen 
speculation whatsoever * tals those objects and events of which we 

The “Reason of Animals” consists— as already have expenence The most wide- 
it does in children, philosophers, and spread belief m miracles exists among 
manhnd in general— not so much in logi pnmitive barbanans Finally, since there 
cal inferences as in expenence of analo is no objective way of confirming mira 
gies and sequential actions Observation cles, behevers have no just basis for re- 
and expenence alone teach a horse the jecting those claimed by all religions 
proper height which he can leap or a “So that, on the whole, we may con- 
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elude, that the ChnsUan Religion not 
only was at first attended with miracles, 
but even at this day cannot be beheved 
by any reasonable person without one 
Mere reason is insufficient to convince us 
to beheve what is most contrary to 
custom and expenence'* 

In the 1777 posthumous edition of the 
Enquiry appeared the announcement that 
these unsystematic essays be alone re 
garded as containing Hume s philosophi 
cal sentiments and principles Despite the 
fact that professional philosophers, espe- 
cially the logical positivists, still prefer 
the earlier Treatise of Human Naturej it 
IS well that the Enquiry with its hvelier 


style and popular appeal stands as his 
personal testament In it he said that he 
would be *1iappy if we can under 
mine the foundations of an abstruse phi 
losophy, which seems to have hitherto 
served only as a shelter to superstition, 
and a cover to absurdity and error ” The 
irony is that he succeeded so well m un 
derminmg reason that he opened the 
door to the romanticism of the late eight 
eenth and early nineteenth centunes But 
his voice has outlasted that babel and his 
humanistic skepticism survives ^^Be a 
philosopher,” he cautioned himself, %ut 
amidst all your philosophy, be still a 
man'' 


THE EPIC OF GILAMESH 


Type of work Poem 
Author Unknown 
Type of 'plot Heroic adventure 
Time of plot Remote antiquity 
Locale The anaent world 
First transcribed c 2 000 B C 

Principal characters 

Gilgamesh, ruler of Uruk 
Engidu, his compamon 
Anu, the chief god 
IsHTAR divinity of fertihty 
Utnapishum a man who found the secret of life 
Ur Shanabi, boatman on the waters of death 
Ninsun, a goddess 
SiDUBi, the divine cup bearer 
Khumbaba, a dragon 

Critique 

The idea of the superman is not a new 
one Demigods who overcame great ob- 
stacles enjoy a long and honored literary 
tradition Achilles, Odysseus, Hercules, 

Samson, Beowulf, Roland and Kmg Ar- 
thur all have epic stature Earlier than 
any of these, however, is Gilgamesh, the 
valiant hero of a Babylonian epic wntten 
about four thousand years ago A figure 
of heroic proportions, Gilgamesh knew 
love and conflict, friendship and loyalty, 
joy and sorrow, courage and fear, and 
ultimately the horror and mystery of 
death Thus the Gilgamesh epic embraces 


the enduring themes of literature, and its 
hero remains an endunng affirmation of 
life in all its transience and mystery 

The Story 

Gilgamesh was the wisest, strongest 
and most handsome of mortals, for he 
was two-thirds god and one third man As 
bng of the city state of Uruk he built a 
monumental wall around the city, but in 
doing so he overworked the city's inhabi- 
tants unmercifully, to the point where 
they prayed to the gods for relief 

The god Anu listened to their plea 


THE EPIC OF GILGAMESH by William Ellery Leonard. By permission of the publishers The Vilang 
Press Inc Copyright 19S4 by Wilham Ellery Leonard 
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and called the goddess Aniru to fashion 
another demigod like Gilgamesh in or 
der that the two heroes might fight, and 
thus give Uruk peace Arum created the 
wamor Engidu out of clay and sent him 
to live among the animals of the hills 

A hunter of Umk found Engidu and 
in terror reported his existence to Gilga- 
mesh Gilgamesh advised the hunter to 
take a pnestess to Engidu’s watering 
place to lure Engidu to the ]oys of cmli 
zation and away from his animal life 
The priestess mitiated Engidu into civili 
zation with her body, her bread, and her 
wine Having forsaken his animal exist- 
ence Engidu and the priestess started for 
Umk On their arrival she told him of 
the strength and wisdom of Gilgamesh 
and of how Gilgamesh had told the god 
dess Ninsun about his dreams of meetmg 
Engidu, his equal, in combat 

Engidu challenged Gilgamesh by bar 
ring his way to the temple An earth 
shaking fight ensued in which Gilgamesh 
stopped Engidu s onslaught Engidu 
praised Gilgamesh^s strength and the two 
enemies became mseparable fnends 

Gilgamesh informed Engidu of his 
wish to conquer the terrible monster, 
Khumbaba, and challenged him to go 
along Engidu replied that the undertak 
ing was full of penl for both Gilgamesh 
answered that Engidu^s fear of death de 
pnved him of his might At last Engidu 
agreed to go with his fnend Gilgamesh 
then went to the elders and they, like 
Engidu, warned him of the perils he 
would encounter Seeing his determina 
tion, the elders gave him their blessing 
Gilgamesh then went to Ninsun and she 
also warned him of the great dangers, 
but to no avail Then she took Engidu 
aside and told him to give Gilgamesh 
special protection 

Upon climbing the cedar mountain to 
reach Khumbaba, Gilgamesh related 
three temble dreams to Engidu, who 
shored up Gilgamesh's spint by placing 
a favorable mterpretation on them On 
reaching the gate to the cedar wood 
where Khumbaba resided, the pair were 
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stopped by the watchman who possessed 
seven magic mantles The two heroes 
succeeded in overcommg him Accident 
ally, Engidu touched die magic portal 
of the gate, immediately he felt faint 
and weak, as if afraid of death The 
champions entered the cedar wood and 
with the aid of the sun god slew Khum 
baba 

Upon their return to Uruk after their 
victory, the goddess Ishtar fell in love 
with Gilgamesh and asked him to be her 
consort But Gilgamesh, being wiser than 
her previous consorts, recalled all of the 
evil things she had done to her earlier lov 
ers Ishtar then angrily ascended to heaven 
and reported his scornful refusal to Anu 
Threatening to destroy mankind, she 
forced Anu to create a monster bull that 
would kill Gilgamesh 

Anu formed the bull and sent it to 
Uruk After it had slam five hundred 
warriors m two snorts, Engidu jumped 
on Its back while Gilgamesh drove his 
sword mto its neck Engidu then threw 
the bulks thighbone in Ishtar^s face and 
Gilgamesh held a feast of victory in his 
palace 

Engidu, still ailing from touching the 
portal to the cedar wood, cursed those 
who had showed him civilization He 
related his nightmares to Gilgamesh, 
grew famt hearted, and feared death 
Smce he had been cursed by touching 
the gate, he died Gilgamesh mourned 
his friend six days and nights, on the sev- 
enth he left Uruk to cross the steppes in 
search of Utnapishtim, the mortal who 
had discovered the secret of life 

Upon reaching the mountain named 
Mashu, he found scorpion men guard 
mg the entrance to the underground 
passage They received him cordially 
when they learned he was seeking Ut 
napishtim, but they warned him that no 
one had ever found a way through the 
mountain 

Gilgamesh traveled the twelve miles 
through the mountain m pitch darkness 
and at last he entered a garden There 
he found Siduri, the cup beanng goddess, 



who remarked on his haggard condition 
Gilgamesh explained that his woeful ap- 
pearance had been caused by the loss of 
Engidu, and that he sought Utnapishtim 
The goddess advised him to live in pleas 
ure at home and warned him of the dan 
gers ahead 

Gilgamesh went on his way, seeking 
the boatman Ur Shanabi, who might pos 
sibly take him across the waters of death 
On finding Ur Shanabi s stone coffers, 
Gilgamesh broke them in anger, but he 
made up for them by presenting the boat 
man with huge poles Ur Shanabi then 
ferried Gilgamesh across the waters of 
death 

Utnapishtim, meeting Gilgamesh on 
the shore, also spoke of his haggard con 
dition Gilgamesh told him about the 
loss of Engidu and his own search for 
the secret of life Utnapishtim replied that 
nothing was made to last forever, that 
life was transient and that death was part 
of the inevitable process 

Gilgamesh then asked how Utnapish 
tim had found the secret of eternal life, 
and Utnapishtim told him the story of 
the Great Flood 

Utnapishtim had been told m a dream 
of the gods" plans to flood the land So 
he built an ark and put his family and 
all lands of animals on it When the flood 


came, he and those on the ark survived, 
and when the flood subsided he found 
himself on Mount Nisser After the 
waters had returned to their normal level, 
he gave thanks to the gods, and in re- 
turn the god Ea blessed him and his wife 
with the secret of life everlasting 

After finishing his story Utnapishtim 
advised Gilgamesh to return home, but 
before going he had Ur Shanabi bathe 
and clothe Gilgamesh in a robe that re- 
mained clean as long as he lived As Gil- 
gamesh was leaving Utnapishtim gave 
him the secret of life, a magic plant 
which grew at the bottom of the waters 
of death However, as Gilgamesh bathed 
m a pool on his way home, an evil ser 
pent ate the plant 

On amving home Gilgamesh went to 
Nmsun to inquire how he could reach 
Engidu in the land of the dead A1 
though Nmsun directed him, he failed 
in his attempt because he broke some of 
the taboos that she had laid out for him 
Deeply disappointed, he made one final 
appeal to the god Ea, the lord of the 
depths of the waters, and Engidu was 
brought forth Gilgamesh asked Engidu 
what happened to one after death, and 
Engidu laid bare the full terrors of the 
afterworld Worms, neglect, and disre- 
spect were the lot of the dead 


EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL 

Tyfeofvjork Verse epigrams 

Author Martial (Marcus Valenus Martiahs, c 40 c 104) 

First transcnbed 80 104 


The fourteen books of epigrams which 
were written by Martial dunng a pivotal 
penod in the history of Rome display a 
rare form of literary accomplishment, the 
adoption and complete individual mastery 
of a literary form by one man From the 
time of his arrival at Rome, about the 
age of twenty three, until his return to 
his birthplace in Spain, Martial wrote 
verse epigrams on a wide variety of sub 
jects and in many different styles 

Almost all that we know of Martial we 
learn from his epigrams, and a great deal 


of our present knowledge of Rome from 
the death of Nero, in A D 68, until the 
end of the first century comes from the 
same source What Martial tells us is the 
sort of information that could not, per- 
haps, be gamed in any other way One of 
the most common subject areas of Mar- 
tiaFs verse is the everyday hfe of anaent 
Rome He took an active part in that 
hfe, and it is reahstically mirrored in hi« 
wntings 

There are roughly five other kinds of 
epigrams that Martid produced The first 
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of these, probably the most important to 
him personally, is the epigram wntten m 
praise of the emperor or some other man 
of wealth and power This type was wnt 
ten largely as a means of subsistence, pa 
tronage being the primary system by 
which poets lived The contemplative epi 
grams, usually addressed to fnends, show 
that Martial was realistic almost to the 
point of cynicism He reached no great 
heights of philosophy, wishing only to be 
comfortable and peaceful His desire for 
peace and solitude is expressed in another 
type of epigram in which he praises life 
in the country In these Martial sees the 
country with the enthusiasm often found 
in the city dweller, but he did not write 
pastoral verse, he saw the Italian country 
side as it really existed The epigrammatic 
epitaphs, often wntten on children, or an 
imals, are among his best work, revealing 
sentiments that are rare in Martial feel 
ing often leavened by humor In the epi 
grams on friendship he comes the closest 
to real emotion Romantic love is usually 
treated satirically, and his discussions of 
that passion in himself seem devoid of 
sincere feeling 

Perhaps the chief fault that has been 
found with his work is found in MartiaFs 
personal situation, his toadying to men of 
position When he begged the Emperor 
Domitian, whose name has become syn 
onymous with cruel despotism and 
wicked licentiousness, for a special posi 
tion (pleading as the father of three chil 
dren), for example his epigram has a 
self abasement that may disgust the mod 
em reader 

Welfare and glory of the earth, while 
thee 

We safe behold, we gods beheve to be 

If my shght books did e'er thee enter 
tain, 

And oft to read them thou didst not 
disdain. 

What nature does deny, do thou be- 
stow 

For father of three children make me 
0 

en my verse takes not, this will be 
an ease, 


A high reward, in case it thee do 
please 

It IS important, however, to understand 
the position poets held m Rome at that 
time Only through patronage, from the 
emperor if possible, could a poet lead a 
comfortable life Everyone who hoped to 
be looked upon as a gentleman wrote 
verses, and those who wrote to live were 
compelled to praise and praise highly in 
order to be heard Martial was certainly 
not alone m this respect Completely a 
product of his time, he accepted the ne 
cessity to praise great men as a part of 
the literary milieu in which he lived 

Cntiasm that may carry more weight 
today is Martial's lack of poetic vision 
He is never profound, seldom lyncally 
imaginative His subjects are the people 
and things around him, and he depicts 
them as they are It is this accuracy of 
portrayal that makes his verse so valuable 
in understanding his era Counterbalanc 
ing this absence of elevated vision how 
ever, is Martial's technical grasp of the 
form in which he wrote Although he did 
not create the epigram, he is usually 
considered the first epigrammatist He 
adopted the form, wrote exclusively in 
it, and did with it all that could be done 

The verse epigram customanly has two 
major parts, the exposition and the con 
elusion The parts may vary in length 
— Martial's epigrams are from two to over 
thirty verses long— but usually the exposi 
tion takes up most of the poem, with the 
conclusion being short, often containing 
a sharp twist of meaning Within this 
general framework Martial used direct 
address, questions, brief transition from 
exposition to conclusion, satire, irony, 
and sarcasm Striking exaggerations and 
sudden surprises are common, as are plays 
on words and bnef aphorisms Rhetoncal 
devices abound His epigram *^On a Pre 
tender” for example shows the quick 
turn of meaning at the close 

He whom you see to walk in so much 
state, 

Waving and slow, with a majestic gait, 
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In puiple clad, passing the nobles' seat, 
My Publius not in garments more com 
plete — 

Whose new rich coach with gilt and 
studded reins, 

Fair hoys and grown men follow in 
great trains, 

Lately his very nng in pawn did lay 
For four poor crowns, his supper to 
defray 

Along with his technical skill goes an 
animation and a lively perception that 
make his epigrams often sound like casual 
conversation With all the conciseness so 
necessary for the successful epigram, 
Martial has an ease that removes from 
his verses the tenseness that very often 
causes epigrams to be painful reading 
Although he himself was poor, Martial 
was the associate of rich men, and so had 
full opportunity to see Roman life in all 
its aspects Slaves as well as emperors are 
the subjects of his epigrams Dinner par 
ties are described along with great monu 
ments Everywhere he shows a sharp eye 
and a penetrating wit Hating pretension 
he pncks many a pompous bubble Few 
elements of physical or human nature es 
cape his attention 


Apart from MartiaPs clear pictures of 
Rome at the end of the first century, 
probably his greatest importance lies in 
his influence upon later wnters of the 
epigram Certainly it would be difficult 
to find any seventeenth or eighteenth 
century wnter of this form in England 
who did not turn to Martial as his m 
spiration and guide That there are at 
least seven French translations of the epi 
grams testifies to his populanty on the 
Continent 

Shortly after the accession of the Em 
peror Trajan, whom Martial flattered in 
verse with little eflrect, the poet returned, 
m 94, to his birthplace, Bilbilis, a Roman 
colony in Spam, where he lived on a 
comfortable estate given to him by a 
woman whom he probably later married 
Characteristically, he was given money 
for the tnp by a friend Pliny because of 
some verses written to him It is equally 
characteristic that Martial continued his 
writing m Spain, sending his epigrams to 
Rome promptly, but now with frequent 
expressions of longing for the excitements 
and pleasures of the city that was to be 
for only a short time longer the capital of 
the world 


THE EPINICIA 

Tyfeofwork Poetry 

Author Pindar (c 522 c 443 B C ) 

First transcribed 502 452 B C 

Pindar, by general consent the supreme transitions The nature of the victory 

lyric poet of Greece, is one of the least odes, too, makes them seem monotonous 

read of the world's great writers A num- and even somewhat repetitious if a num 

ber of reasons have been given by vanous her of them are read at one time 

Greek scholars for the neglect of Pindar Edith Hamilton has said that Pindar 
by modern readers His language, based is the most resistant of all poets to trans 

upon the Donan dialect, poses problems lation the intricate form of his poems has 

for readers of his poems m the ongmal never been more than faintly approxi 

Greek Because all his epmcta or victory mated in most of the attempts that have 

odes (his only complete poems extant) been made In these odes Pindar achieved 

were wntten for special occasions and for a masterly blend of carefully balanced 

speaal audiences, today's readers must de structure and apparent emotional free 
pend upon scholarly notes for explana dom, so that while he seems carried away 

tions of his many allusions and his abrupt by his feelings, he is at the same time in 

THE OBES OF PINDAR Translated by Richard Lattimore Excerpts reprinted by permission of the 
publishers The University of Chicago Press Copyright 1947 by The University of Chicago 
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full control of his art Such a fusion is 
difficult enough, one would suppose, for 
a poet himself to attain It is even more 
so for a scholar or another poet to imitate 
successfully in translating Pindar's Greek 
Ernest Myers and Sir John Sandys sim 
ply turned the Greek poems into English 
prose 

One reason for the tenuous appeal of 
Pindar was mentioned a half century aao 
by Robert Tyrrell 'It is hard,” says T;^ 
rell, 

for us to figure to the imagination a 
form of art which partakes in nearly 
equal parts of the nature of a collect, 
a ballad, and an oratono or to enter 
into the mind of a poet who is partly 
also a pnest, a hbretUst, and a ballet 
master who while celebrating the vie 
tory of (perhaps) a boy in a wrestling 
match yet feels that he is not only 
doing an act of divine service and wor 
ship, but preaching the sacred truth of 
the umty of the Hellenes and their 
common descent from gods and heroes 

Yet the reader who does make the at 
tempt to imagine the ancient occasions 
when these odes were first performed and 
to understand their effect upon the 
Greeks who watched and listened even 
if he reads them only m translation, will 
be nchly rewarded as he becomes familiar 
with their form and purpose and with the 
artistry of the poet who wrote them 
The eftmeta were written on contract 
to celebrate the "winning of such events 
as chanot races, foot races, boxing and 
wrestling contests, and the combination 
pentathlon in four regularly held great 
"games” or athletic meets (The Pythian 
games included competition in singing to 
the flute and plapng on the flute and the 
lyre as well as the usual athletic events 
and horse races ) These games were re 
hgious as well as secular, and they hon 
ored particular gods the Olympian and 
Nemean games were in honor of Zeus, 
the Pythian of Apollo, and the Isthmian 
of Poseidon The events were Panhel 
lenic, open only to contestants from 
Greece or from such Greek island col 


onies as Rhodes and Sicily Any soldier 
beanng arms to the games, which were 
held durmg periods of truce, was liable to 
arrest and could be freed only by ran 
som 

The odes were not written at the time 
of the victories which they celebrated but 
were composed for presentation at a later 
time Exact details are not known but it 
IS believed that the odes, commissioned 
by the family or patron of the victor, were 
presented by trained singers at some pn 
vate entertainment 

Though a close study of all forty five 
of the Eftmcia reveals many individual 
differences (several, in fact, are not really 
victory odes), most of them follow a gen 
eral pattern Composed in groups of three 
stanzas— strophe, antistrophe, and epode 
—they contain an introduction which in 
vokes divine aid to the poet, praises the 
victor, and may include some reference to 
the contest itself (which is never actually 
described), a myth about gods or heroes 
and eulogy of the victor, his family, and 
his city, along with social, moral, or even 
semi philosophical commentary on hfe 
Though the moral observations and ex 
hortations are usually reserved for the 
concluding section of an ode, they often 
appear m other sections The odes vary 
considerably in length Olympia 12, for 
example, contains only nineteen lines, 
whereas Pythia 4 runs to 299 The pres 
ent order of the odes does not follow the 
chronology of their composition They are 
grouped according to the games in which 
the victones were won and even within 
the four groups chronology is not fol 
lowed 

Pindar belonged to the anstocracy and 
in the odes he celebrates the virtues and 
accomphshments of aristocratic families 
for whom the poems were composed 
This praise is to be expected since he had 
been paid to write the poems, but one 
gathers that Pindar had scant interest in 
die less fortunate classes, whom he rarely 
mentions When he says, in Pythia 2, 
that "wealth, with wisdom allotted there- 
to, IS the best gift of Fortune,” he seems 
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to be expressing his own belief A similar 
sentiment is found m Nemea 9 ' For if 
with much possession a man win conspic 
uous honor, /there lies beyond no mark 
for a mortal to overtake with his feet ” 
The many lines in which Pindar states 
his faith in the gods or praises them for 
their gifts to men suggest the earnest sin 
cerity of his rehgion In Pythia 2 he re 
minds Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, that 

It IS God that accomplishes all term to 
hopes 

God who overtakes the flying eagle 
outpasses the dolphin in the sea, who 
bends under his strength the man 
with thoughts too high, 
while to others he gives honor that ages 
not 

In Isthmia 3 he says 'Great prowess de 
scends upon mortals /Zeus, from you ” 
He often invokes the Graces or indicates 
his great debt to them One of the most 
beautiful of the bnefer Eptmcia is Ol}^! 
pia 14, which is less a victory ode than a 
hymn in praise of the Graces who bless 
mankind It begins 

You who have your dwelling 
in the place of splendid horses, founded 
beside the waters of Kephisos 
O queens of song and queens of shin 
mg 

Orchomenos Graces guardians of the 
primeval Minyai, 

hear^ My prayer is to you By your 
means all dehght, 

all that IS sweet, is given to mankind 

The poet refers to the Olympian vie 
tory Itself only at the very end, when he 
asks that Echo tell Kleodamos that his 
son has "crowned his youthful locks vwth 


garlands won from the ennobling games ” 
Though there is an air of joyousness in 
the Eptmeta, with many references to 
dnnking and feasting and to processional 
singing to the music of flute or lyre, they 
are dignified By relating mortal victories 
of strength and skill to the glorious deeds 
of the gods or great heroes of the past 
The myths either alluded to or told m 
detail include stones about Zeus, Hera 
kies, Belerophon, Tantalus, Jason, Ores 
tes, Peleus, and Hippolyta The poems 
are also elevated by the beauty of Pm 
dar’s style, his frequent adjurations to 
nght living and his reminders that man s 
life is filled with both lights and shadows 
In Pythia 8 he praises the sweetness of 
life when God's brightness shines on 
men Yet he reminds us in Pythia 12 

Success for men if it comes ever, comes 
not unattended with difi&culty A god 
can end it, even today That which is 
fated you cannot escape 

Though the fame of Pindar rests al 
most entirely upon his E'ptnicta, he is 
known to have wntten several other types 
of lyrics, among them hymns, paeans, 
dithyrambs, eulogies, and dirges Of 
these, more than three hundred fragments 
have survived, enough to show Pindar's 
considerable versatility both in form and 
in style Among the more beautiful of 
the fragments are those from the dirges, 
as in this picture of the dead in Elysium 

For them the sun shineth in his 
strength, in the world below while 
here ^tis night and in meadows red 
with roses, the space before their city 
IS shaded by the incense tree, and is 
laden with golden frmts 


EREC AND ENIDE 

Type of work Poem 

Author Chretien de Troyes Cc 1 150 c 1 190) 
of flat Chivalnc romance 
Ttme of 'plot Sixth centuiy 
Locale Arthurian England 
Etrsttranserthed Before 1164 
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Pnnct'pal characters 
King Arthur 
Queen Guinevere 

Erec, a knight o£ the Round Table and son o£ King Lac 
Enide hisbnde 

Guivret the Little, Erec s fnend and bene£actor 

Critique 

Erec and Enide is chronologically the bugle, they savir coming toward them a 

first o£ a group of metrical romances by a strange knight, his lady and a dwarf who 

master tale teller of the medieval period earned a knotted scourge First the queen 

about whom very litde is known More sent her damsel to ask who the knight 

important, it is the oldest romance on and his fair companion might be, but the 

Arthurian materials extant m any Ian dwarf, bamng her way, struck the damsel 

guage In it the more primitive Celtic ele across the hand with his whip Then Erec 

ments of the wnteds sources have been rode forward and the dwarf lashed him 

lost or are almost completely obscured, across the face and neck Being unarmed, 

King Arthur and his knights are now Erec made no attempt to chastise the 

models of the highly sophisticated and in dwarf or his haughty master, but he 
tricately detailed chivalric code growing vowed that he would follow the strange 

out of the courts of love which flourished knight until he could find arms to hire 

in France dunng the Middle Ages Wnt or borrow that he might avenge the insult 
ten in eight syllable rhyming couplets to the queen 

and sometimes called the first novel be In the fair town to which the strange 

cause of its consistent plot, this story is kmght and his companions presently led 

one of four which give us the most ideal him Erec found lodgings with a vavasor 

ized expression of the code of chivalry by who told him the reason for all the stir 

a single wnter of medieval times and bustle that Erec had seen as he rode 

through the gates On the next day a fine 
The Story sparrow hawk would be given to the 

One Easter season, while King Arthur kmght who could defend against all com 
held his court in the royal town of Cardi ers the beauty and goodness of his lady 
gan, he summoned all his knights to a The haughty knight, who had won the 
hunt for the White Stag Sir Gawam, bird in two successive years, would be al- 
hearing of the king's wish, was displeased lowed to keep it if his challenge went un 
and said that no good would come of that answered on the morrow At the home of 
ancient custom, for the law of the hunt the vavasor Erec met his host's daughter 
decreed that the successful hunter must Enide, who m spite of her tattered gar 
also kiss the lady whom he considered ments was the most radiantly beautiful 

the most beautiful damsel of the court damsel in Christendom With her as his 

As Sir Gawam noted, there was likely lady and with arms borrowed from his 
to be dissension among the assembled host, Erec challenged and defeated in sin 
knights, each was prepared to defend his gle combat the arrogant knight who was 
own true love as the loveliest and gentlest defending the hawk Then Erec dis 
lady in the land and he would be an patched the vanquished knight, whose 
gered by the slight put upon her if she name was Yder, to Queen Guinevere to 
were not so chosen do with at her pleasure, along with his 

At daybreak the hunters set out After lady and his dwarf With them he sent 
them rode Queen Guinevere attended by word that he would return with his beau- 
Erec a fair and brave knight, and one of tiful bnde, the damsel Enide 
the queen's damsels, a king's daughter Erec promised Enide's father great 
While they waited by the wayside to hear riches and two towns to rule in his own 
the baying of the hounds or the call of a land, but he refused all offers to have 
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Enide dressed in robes suitable to her new 
station he wished all m King Arthur^s 
court to see that in spite of her humble 
garments she was the most beautiful lady 
who ever hved So great was her beauty 
that King Arthur, who himself had lulled 
the White Stag hissed her without a de 
mur from the assembled knights and 
ladies The king also granted Enc the 
boon of a speedy marriage, so eager was 
the young knight for the love of his prom 
ised bnde The ceremony was performed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
time of the Pentecost before an assem 
blage of knights and ladies from every 
corner of the kingdom, and the celebra- 
tion continued for a fortnight 

A month after Pentecost a great tour 
nament was held near Tenebroc and in 
the lists there Erec showed himself the 
most valiant of all the knights assembled 
On his return he received from the king 
permission to visit his own land, and he 
and Enide set out with an escort of sixty 
kmghts On the fifth day they amved in 
Carnant, where King Lac welcomed his 
son and his bnde with much honor 
Meanwhile Erec found so much pleasure 
m his wife's company that he had no 
thought for other pastimes When tourna 
ments were held m the region around, he 
sent his knights to the forays but he lum 
self remained behind m dalliance with 
the fair Emde At last people began to 
gossip and say that he had turned a 
craven in arms These reports so distressed 
Enide that one morning while they 
were still ahed she began to lament the 
way m which the brave and hardy knight 
had changed because of his love for her 
Overhearmg her words, Erec was moved 
to anger, and he told her to nse and pre- 
pare herself at once to take the road with 
him on a journey of knight errantry in 
search of whatever penis he might en- 
counter by chance At the beginning of 
the journey he gave orders that she was 
never to tell him of anything she might 
see, nor to speak to him unless he ad 
dressed her first 

As Enide rode ahead, forbidden to 


speak, she lamented her disclosure and 
their sudden departure from the life she 
had enjoyed vinth her loving husband 
She disobeyed him, however, when they 
were about to be attacked by three robber 
knights, and again when they were as 
sailed by five recreants Erec, having over 
come all who opposed him, felt no grati 
tude for her wifely warnings and fears 
for his safety, but spoke harshly to her 
because she had disobeyed his command 
that she was under any circumstance to 
remain silent until he gave her leave to 
speak 

That night, since they knew of no 
town or shelter nearby, they slept in an 
open field There the squire of Count 
Galoin came upon them the next day 
and conducted them to lodgings in the 
town where the count was master That 
nobleman, going to pay his respects to 
the strange knight and his lovely lady, 
was much smitten with Enide's beauty, 
so much so that, going to the place where 
she sat apart, he expressed his pity for her 
obvious distress and offered to make her 
mistress of all his lands When Enide re 
fused, he declared that he would take her 
by force Fearful for her husband's life 
Enide pretended to do his pleasure It 
was arranged that on the next day the 
count's knights were to overtake the trav 
elers and seize Enide by force Erec, com 
mg to her rescue, would be killed, and 
she would be free to take the count as 
her lord Once more Emde disobeyed her 
husband and told him of Count Galoin's 
plan Forewarned, Erec overcame his as 
sailants and knocked the false count 
senseless from his steed When Galoin's 
followers would have pursued Erec and 
Emde, the count restrained them, prais- 
ing Enide's prudence and virtue and the 
bravery of her knight 

Departing from Count Galoin's lands, 
the travelers came to a castle from which 
the lord came riding on a great steed to 
offer Erec combat at arms Emde saw him 
coming but did not dare tell her husband 
for feax of his wrath At last she did 
speaky however, and Erec realized 
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her love for him that made her disohe 
dient to his commands The knight who 
challenged Erec was of small stature but 
stout heart and both were wounded in 
the fight Though the doughty little 
knight lost, he put up such a good fight 
that he and Erec became friends Guivret 
the Little invited Erec to have his wounds 
dressed and to rest at his castle, but Erec 
thanked him courteously and rode with 
Enide on his way 

At length they arrived at a wood where 
King Arthur had come with a large hunt 
mg patty By then Erec was so begrimed 
and bloodiea that Sir Kay the seneschal 
did not recognize him When he would 
have taken the wounded knight to the 
king^s camp, Erec refused and they fought 
until Sir Kay was unhorsed Sir Gawain 
then rode out to encounter the strange 
knight and he was able to bnng Erec 
to the place where the king had ordered 
tents set up in anticipation of their com 
ing There was great joy in that meeting 
for the king and Queen Guinevere, but 
distress at Erec's wounds Although the 
king pleaded vnth Erec to rest there until 
his hurts were healed the knight refused 
to be turned aside or delayed on his jour 
ney, and early the next morning he and 
Enide set out once more 

In a strange forest they heard the cnes 
of a lady in distress Leaving Enide to 
await his return, Erec rode in the direc- 
tion of the sound and found a damsel 
weeping because two giants had earned 
away her knight Riding in pursuit, Erec 
blled the giants and rescued the knight, 
whose name was Cadoc of Tabnol Later 
he sent Cadoc and the damsel to King 
Arthur^s camp to tell the story of how he 
fared Meanwhile, Erects wounds had re 
opened and he lost so much blood that 
he fell from his horse in a swoon 

While Enide was weeping over his 
prostrate body, a count with his suite 
came nding through the forest The no 
bleman gave orders that the body was to 
be taken to Limors and prepared for bur 
lal On their amval at the count^s palace 
he declared his intention of espousing 


Enide at once Although she refused to 
give her consent, the ceremony was per 
formed in great haste and guests were 
summoned to a wedding banquet that 
night 

Erec recovering from his deep swoon 
awoke in time to see the wretched count 
stnke Enide across the face because her 
grief was so great that she could neither 
eat nor dnnk at her new husband’s bid 
ding Spnngmg from the funeral bier, he 
drew his sword and struck the count on 
the head with such force that blood and 
brains flowed out While the other 
knights and squires retreated m fear of 
the ghostly presence that had so suddenly 
returned to life the two made their es 
cape, Erec meanwhile assunng his wife 
that he was now convinced of her devo 
tion and love 

Meanwhile, Guivret the Little had re 
ceived word that a mortally wounded 
knight had been found in the forest and 
that the lord of Limors had carried off the 
dead man’s wife Coming to see that the 
fallen knight received proper burial and 
to aid his lady if she were in distress the 
doughty little knight came upon Erec, 
whom he failed to recognize in the murky 
moonlight and struck a blow which 
knocked Erec unconscious Enide and 
Guivret remained by the stricken man all 
that night, and in the morning they pro 
ceeded to Guivret’s castle There, at 
tended by Enide and Guivret’s sisters, 
Erec was nursed back to health After his 
recovery, escorted by Guivret and bur- 
dened with gifts, the couple prepared to 
return to Kmg Arthur’s court 

Toward nightfall the travelers saw m 
the distance the towers of a great fortress 
Guivret said that the town was named 
Brandigant in which there was a perilous 
passage called the of the Court” 
Kmg Evrain welcomed the travelers with 
great courtesy, but that night, while they 
feasted, he also warned Erec against at- 
tempting the mystenous feat which no 
knight had thus far survived Despite the 
disapproval of his fnend and his host 
Erec swore to attempt the passage 
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The next morning he was conducted by her side Erec then blew the horn 

into a magic garden filled with all man and all the people rejoiced to find him 

ner of fruits and flowers, past the heads safe There was great joy also when the 

and helmets of unfortunate though brave knight of the garden was released from 

knights who had also braved danger in his bondage and the beautiful damsel 
order to blow the magic horn whose blast identified herself as the cousin of Enide 

would sigmfy joy to King Evrain^s land Erec and Enide, with Guivret, contin 
At the end of a path he found a beauu ued their journey to the court of King 

ful damsel seated on a couch While he Arthur, where they were received with 

stood looking at her, a knight appeared to gladness and honor When his father 
engage him m combat They fought until died, Erec returned to reign in his own 

the hour of noon had passed, then the land There he and Enide were crowned 

kmght fell exhausted He revealed that in a ceremony of royal splendor in the 

he had been held in thrall in the garden presence of King Arthur and all the no- 

by an oath given to his mistress, whose bles of his realm 
one wish had been his eternal presence 

ESSAIS 

Tyfeofwork Essays 

Author Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (1533 1592) 

Brst fuhhshed Books I II, 1580 III revised, 1582,1111, 1588, 1 HI, revised, 1595 

Montaigne began his essays as a stoical the writing and revision of his Essais, the 
humanist, continued them as a skeptic, attempt to essay, to test, the ideas which 
and concluded them as a human being came to him 

concerned ivith man Substantially, this An important essay m the first volume 
evolution is the one upon which Mon is *That the Taste for Good and Evil 
taigne scholars are agreed Surely these Depends in Good Part upon the Opinion 
three phases of his thought are apparent We Have of Them The essay begins 
m his Essms, for one may find, in these with a paraphrase of a quotation from 
volumes, essays in which Montaigne con Epictetus to the effect that men are both 
siders how a man should face pain and ered more by opinions than by things 
die, such as ‘To Philosophize Is to Learn The belief that all human judgment is, 
to Die'", essays in which the skeptical after all, more a function of the human 
attack on dogmatism in philosophy and being than of the things judged sug 
rehgion is most evident, such as the fa- gested to Montaigne that by a change of 
mous ‘Apology for Raimond Sebond", attitude human beings could alter the 
4nd essays in which the wnter makes a values of things Even death can be 
constructive effort to encourage men to valued, provided the man who is about 
know themselves and to act naturally for to die is of the proper disposition Poverty 
the good of all men, as in “The Educa and pam can also be good provided a 
tion of Children " person of courageous temperament de 

Montaigne retired to his manor when velops a taste for them Montaigne con 
he was thirty eight Public life had not eludes that “things are not so painful and 
satisfied him, and he was wealthy enough difficult of themselves, but our weakness 
to live apart from the active life of his or cowardice makes them so To judge of 
times and to give himself to contempla great and high matters requires a suitable 
tion and the writing of essays He did soul " 

spend some time in travel a few years This stoical relativity is further en 
later, and he was made mayor of Bor dorsed in the essay “To Study Philosophy 
deaux, but most of his effort went into Is to Learn to Die" Montaigne's preoc 
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cupation with the problem of facing pain 
and death was caused by the death of 
his best friend, fitienne de la Bo6tie, who 
died m 1563 at the age of thirty three, 
and then the deaths of his father, his 
brother, and several of his children In 
addition, Montaigne was deeply dis 
turbed by the Saint Bartholomew Day 
massacres As a humanist, he was well 
educated in the literature and philosophy 
of the ancients, and from them he drew 
support of the stoical philosophy sug 
gested to him by the courageous death of 
his fnend La Bo6tie 

The title of the essay is a paraphrase of 
Cicero^s remark '^that to study philosophy 
is npthmg but to prepare one’s self to 
die For some reason, perhaps because it 
did not suit his philosophic temperament 
at the time, perhaps because he had for 
gotten It, Montaigne did not allude to a 
similar expression attributed by Plato to 
Socrates, the point then being that the 
philosopher is interested in the eternal, 
the unchanging, and that life is a pre- 
occupation with the temporal and the 
vanable For Montaigne, however, the 
remark means either that the soul in con 
templation removes itself from the body, 
so to speak, or else that philosophy is 
concerned to teach us how to face death 
It is the latter interpretation that inter 
ested him 

Asserting that we all aim at pleasure, 
even in virtue, Montaigne argued that 
the thought of death is naturally disturb 
mg He refers to the death of his brother, 
Captain St Martin, who was killed when 
he was twenty three by being struck be- 
hind the ear by a tennis ball Other in- 
stances enforce his claim that death often 
comes unexpectedly to the young, for 
this reason the problem is urgent With 
these examples before us, he wntes, how 
can we ^'avoid fancying that death has 
us, every moment, by the throat?” The 
solution IS to face death and fight it by 
becoming so familiar with the idea of 
death that we are no longer fearful 'The 
utility of living,” he wntes, "consists not 
in the length of days, but m the use of 


time ” Death is natural, and what 
IS important is not to waste hfe with the 
apprehension of death 

In the essay “Of Judging the Death of 
Another,” Montaigne argues that a man 
reveals his true character when he shows 
how he faces a death which he knows is 
coming A "studied and digested” death 
may bnng a kind of delight to a man of 
the proper spmt Montaigne cites Soc- 
rates and Cato as examples of men who 
knew how to die 

Montaigne’s most famous essay is his 
"Apology for Raimond Sebond,” gener 
ally considered to be the most complete 
and effective of his skeptical essays Yet 
what Montaigne is skeptical of is not 
rehgion, as many cntics have asserted, 
but of the pretensions of reason and of 
dogmatic philosophers and theologians 
When Montaigne asks "Que sais je*?” 
the expression becomes the motto of his 
skepticism, "What do I know?”— not be- 
cause he thinks that man should give up 
the use of the intellect and imagination, 
but because he thinks it wise to recognize 
the hmits of these powers 

The essay is ostensibly in defense of 
the book titled Theologia naPurahs sive 
hiber creaturarum magtstn Raimondt de 
Sehonde, the work of a philosopher and 
theologian of Toulouse, who wrote the 
book about 1430 

Montaigne considers two pnncipal ob 
jections to the book the first, that Se- 
bond IS mistaken in the effort to support 
Chnstian belief upon human reasons, 
the second, that Sebond’s arguments in 
support of Christian belief are so weak 
that they may easily be confuted In com 
mentmg upon the first objection, Mon 
taigne agrees that the truth of God can 
be known only through faith and God’s 
assistance, yet Montaigne argues that 
Sebond is to be commended for his noble 
effort to use reason in the service of God 
If one considers Sebond’s arguments as 
an aid to faith, they may be viewed as 
useful guides 

Montaigne’s response to the second ob- 
jection takes up most of the essay, and 
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since the work is, m some editions, over mind and body He claims that 'The most 
two hundred pages long, we may feel manifest sign of wisdom is a continual 
justified in concluding from length alone cheerfulness,” and that "the height and 
the intensity of Montaigne’s conviction value of true virtue consists m the facil 
Montaigne uses the bulk of his essay ity, utility, and pleasure of its exercise 
to argue against those philosophers who ” Philosophy is "that which instructs 

suppose that by reason alone man can us to live ” The aim of education is so 
find truth and happiness The rationalists to lead the child that he will come to 
who attack Sebond do not so much dam love nothing but the good, and the way 

age the theologian as show their own to this objective is an education that takes 

false faith in the value of reason Mon advantage of the youth’s appetites and 

taigne considers "a man alone, without affections Though his love of books led 

foreign assistance, armed only with his Montaigne to live in such a manner that 

own proper arms, and unfurnished of the he was accused of slothfulness and want 

divine grace and wisdom ” and he of mettle,” he justifies his education by 
sets forth to show that such a man is not pointing out that this is the worst men 
only miserable and ndiculous but gnev can say of him 

ously mistaken in his presumption Phi Not all of Montaigne’s essays reflect 
losophers who attempt to reason without the major stages of his transformation 

divine assistance gam nothing from their from stoic and skeptic to a man of good 

efforts except knowledge of their own will Like Bacon, he found satisfaction in 

weakness Yet that knowledge has some working out his ideas concerning the 

value, Ignorance is then not absolute ig basic expenences of life Thus he wrote 

norance Nor is it any solution for the of sadness, of constancy, of fear, of fnend 

philosopher to adopt the stoical attitude ship Cwith particular reference to La 

and try to nse above humanity, as Seneca Bo4tie), of moderation, of solitude, of 

suggests the only way to nse is by aban sleep, of names, of books These essays 

doning human means and by suffenng, are lively, imaginative, and informed with 

cause oneself to be elevated by Christian the knowledge of a gentleman well 

faith trained in the classics Yet it is when he 

In the essay "Of the Education of wntes of pain and death, refernng to his 

Children,” Montaigne writes that the own long struggle with kidney stones 
only objective he had in wnting the es and to the deaths of those he loved, and 
says was to discover himself In giving his when he vmtes of his need for faith and 
opinions concerning the education of chil of man’s need for self knowledge, that 
dren Montaigne shows how the study of we are most moved In such essays the 
himself took him from the idea of phi great stylist, the educated thinker, and 
losophy as a study of what is "gnm and the struggling human being are one It 
formidable” to the idea of philosophy as was m the essaying of himself that Mon 
a way to the health and cheerfulness of taigne became a great essayist 

AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

Type of work Philosophical treatise 
Author John Locke (1632 1704) 

First published 1690 

Locke’s purpose in An Essay Concemr knowledge is denved from sense expe 
tng Human Understanding was to in nence— became the pnncipal tenet of the 
quire into the origin and extent of hu new empiriasm which has dominated 
man knowledge, and his answer—that all Western philosophy ever since Even 
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George Berkeley (1685 1753), who re- 
jected Locke's distinctton between sense 
qualities independent o£ the mind and 
sense quahties dependent on the mind, 
produced his idealism in response to 
Locke's provocative philosophy and gave 
It an empirical cast which reflected West 
em man's rejection of innate or trans 
cendental knowledge 

An Essay Concerning Human Under 
standing is divided into four hooks Book 
I, "'Of Innate Notions", Book II, ‘Of 
Ideas", Book III, "Of Words", and Book 
IV, "Of Knowledge, Certain and Proh 
able" 

In preparation for his radical claim 
that all ideas are denved from experience, 
Locke began his Essay with a careful con 
sideration of the thesis that there are in 
nate ideas, that is, ideas which are a 
necessary part of man's convictions and 
are, therefore, common to all men 
Locke's attack on this claim is from two 
directions He argues that many of the 
ideas which are supposed to be innate 
can be and have been denved naturally 
from sense expenence, that not all men 
assent to those ideas which are supposed 
to be innate He maintained that even if 
reason enables men to discover the truth 
of certain ideas, those ideas cannot be said 
to be innate, for reason is needed to dis 
cover their truth 

In Book II, "Of Ideas," Locke considers 
the origin of such ideas as those ex- 
pressed by the words "'whiteness " ""hard- 
ness," "sweetness," "thinking," ""motion," 
""man," and the like The second section 
states his answer 

Let us then suppose the mind to be 
as we say, white paper void of all char 
acters, without any ideas How comes it 
to be furnished? Whence has it 
all the materials of reason and knowl 
edge? To this I answer, in one word, 
from experience Our observation, 

employed either about external sensible 
objects, or about the internal operations 
of our minds perceived and reacted on 
by ourselves, is that which supplies our 
understandings with all the materials of 
knowledge 


The two sources of our ideas, accord- 
ing to Locke, are sensation and reflec 
tion By the senses we come to have per 
ceptions of things, thereby acquiring the 
ideas of yellow, white, cold, for example 
Then, by reflection, by consideration of 
the mind in operation, we acquire the 
ideas of thinking, doubting, beheving, 
knowing, willing, and so on 

By sensation we acquire knowledge of 
external objects, by reflection we acquire 
knowledge of our own minds 

Ideas which are derived from sensation 
are simple, that is, they present ""one uni 
form appearance," even though a number 
of simple ideas may come together m the 
perception of an external object The 
mind dwells on the simple ideas, com 
panng them to each other, combimng 
them, but never inventing them By a 
"simple idea" Locke meant what some 
modem and contemporary philosophers 
have called a ""sense datum " a distinctive 
entirely difiFerentiated item of sense expe 
nence, such as the odor of some particu 
lar glue, or the taste of cofFee in a cup 
He called attention to the fact that we 
use our sense expenence to imagine what 
we have never perceived but no opera 
tion of the mind can yield novel simple 
ideas 

By the "quahtjr" of something Locke 
meant its power to produce an idea in 
someone sensing the thing The word 
""quahty" is used in the Essay in much 
the same way the word ""charactenstic" or 
""property" has been used by other, more 
recent, wnters For Locke distinguished 
between primary and secondary quahties 
Primary qualities are those which matter 
has constantly, whatever its state As 
primary qualities Locke names solidity, 
extension, figure, motion or rest, and 
number By secondary quahties Locke 
meant the power to produce vanous sen 
sations which have nothing in common 
with the pnmary qualities of the external 
objects Thus, the power to produce the 
taste experience of sweetness is a second- 
ary quahty of sugar, but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the sugar itself pos 
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sesses the distinctive quality of the sen 
sation Colors, tastes, sounds, and odors 
are secondary qualities of objects 

Locke also referred to a third kind of 
quality or power, called simply ^'power,'' 
by which he meant the capacity to aflFect 
or to be affected by other objects Thus, 
fire can melt clay the capacity to melt 
clay IS one of fire's powers, and such a 
power IS neither a primary nor a second 
ary quality 

Locke concluded that primary ideas re 
semble external objects, but secondary 
ideas do not It is this particular claim 
which has excited other professional phi 
losophers, with Berkeley arguing that pri 
mary qualities can be understood only in 
terms of our own sensations, so that what 
ever generalization can be made about 
secondary qualities would have to cover 
pnmary qualities as well, and other phi 
losophers arguing that Locke had no 
ground for maintaining that pnmary 
ideas ^Vesemble" pnmary qualities, even 
if the distinction between pnmary and 
secondary qualities is allowed 

Complex ideas result from acts of the 
mind, and they fall into three classes 
ideas of modes, of substances, and of re 
lations Modes are ideas which are con 
sidered to be incapable of independent 
existence since they are affections of sub- 
stance, such as the ideas of tnangle, grati 
tude, and murder To think of substances 
IS to think of '^particular things subsist 
mg by themselves," and to think in that 
manner involves supposing that there is a 
support, which cannot be understood, 
and that there are vanous qualities in 
combination which give vanous sub 
stances their distinguishing traits Ideas 
of relations are the result of companng 
ideas with each other 

After a consideration of the complex 
ideas of space, duration, number, the in 
finite, pleasure and pain, substance, rela 
tion, cause and eflFect, and of the distinc 
ttons between clear and obscure ideas and 


between true and false ideas, Locke pro 
ceeded to a discussion, in Book III, of 
words and essences Words are signs of 
ideas by "arbitrary imposition," depend 
mg upon observed similarities which are 
taken as the basis for considering things 
in classes Words are related to "nominal 
essences," that is, to obvious similarities 
found through observation, and not to 
'real essences," the actual qualities of 
things Locke then discussed the imper 
fections and abuses of words 

In Book IV Locke defined knowledge 
as "the perception of the connection of 
and agreement, or disagreement and re- 
pugnancy, of any of our ideas " An exam 
pie cited is our knowledge that white is 
not black, Locke arguing that to know 
that white is not black is simply to per- 
ceive that the idea of white is not the 
idea of black 

Locke insisted that knowledge cannot 
extend beyond the ideas we have, and 
that we determine whether ideas agree 
or disagree with each other either di 
rectly, by intuition, or indirectly, by rea 
son or sensation Truth is defined as "the 
joining or separating of signs, as the 
things signified by them do agree or dis 
agree one with another" For example, 
the proposition 'White is not black" in 
volves the separation by "is not" of the 
signs "white" and "black," signifying the 
disagreement between the ideas of white 
and black, since the ideas are different, 
the proposition is true Actually to have 
compared the ideas and to have noted 
their disagreement is to know the fact 
which the true proposition signifies 

Locke devoted the remaining chapters 
of Book IV to argmng that we have 
knowledge of our existence by intuition, 
of the existence of God by demonstration, 
and of other things by sensation Here 
the influence of Descartes is clearly evi- 
dent But It is the empiricism of the ear- 
lier parts of the book which won for 
Locke the admiration of philosophers 
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ESSAYS 


Ty'pe of work Essays 

Author Sir Francis Bacon (1561 1626) 

First ^uhltshed 1597 added to and revised, 1612, 1625 


Sir Francis Bacon was a man of many 
accomplishments— scientist, philosopher, 
and politician, he was adept, too, at tak 
ing bribes and for that was imprisoned 
Yet it IS as a literary man that he is per 
haps best remembered, a wnter so compe 
tent with the pen that for decades there 
have been persons wilhng to argue that 
Bacon wrote the plays attnbuted to 
Shakespeare 

The essay form is rare in our age, al 
though there are some faint signs of its 
revival As Bacon used it, the essay is a 
carefully fashioned statement, bom in 
formative and expressive, by which a man 
comments on life and manners, on nature 
and Its puzzles The essay is not designed 
to win men to a particular cause or to 
communicate factual matter better put in 
scientific treatises Perhaps that is one 
reason why it is not so popular in an age 
in which It IS always pertinent to ask 
whether a claim can be proved and 
whether knowing it makes a practical 
difference 

The Essays first appeared, ten m num 
her, in 1597 They were immediately 
popular because they were bnef, lively, 
humane, and well wntten Perhaps they 
were effective in contrast to the rambling 
flond prose wntten by most writers of 
the time A considerable part of their 
charm lay in what keeps them charming 
their civilized tone In these essays Bacon 
revealed himself as an inquisitive but 
also an appreciative man with wit enough 
to interest others 

The first edition contained the follow- 
ing essays ''Of Studies,'^ "Of Discourse,'^ 
"Of Ceremonies and Respects,” "Of Fol 
lowers and Fnends,” "Of Suitors,” "Of 
Expense,” "Of Regiment of Health,” "Of 
Honour and Reputation,” "Of Faction,” 
and "Of Negociatmg ” 

By 1612 the number of essays had 
been increased to thirty eight, the earlier 


ones having been revised or rewntten 
By the last edition, in 1625, the number 
was fifty eight Companson of the earlier 
essays with those written later shows not 
only a cntical mind at work but also a 
man made sadder and wiser, or at least 
different, by changes in fortune 

The essays concern themselves with 
such umversal concepts as truth, death 
love goodness, friendship, fortune, and 
praise, with such controversial matters as 
religion, atheism, "the True Greatness 
of Kingdoms and Estates,” custom and 
education, and usury, and with such in 
tngmng matters as envy, cunning, inno 
vations, suspicion, ambition, praise, vain 
glory, and the vicissitudes of things 
The Essays or Counsels, Civil and 
Moral, as they are called m the heading 
of the first essay, begins with an essay on 
truth and entitled directly, "Of Truth ” 
The title formula is always the same, sim 
ply a naming of the matter to be dis 
cussed, as for example "Of Death,” ' Of 
Unity m Religion,” "Of Adversity ” 
*What IS Truth? said jesting Pilate 
and would not stay for an answer ” One 
expects a sermon— and is pleasantly sur 
pnsed Bacon uses his theme as a point 
of departure for a discussion of the 
charms of lying, trying to fathom the love 
of Ijmng for Its own sake "A mixture of a 
he doth ever add pleasure,” he writes 
But this pleasure is ill founded, it rests 
on error resulting from depraved judg 
ment Bacon reverses himself grandly 
" truth, which only doth judge it 
self, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, 
which is the love making or wooing of it 
the knowledge of truth, which is the 
presence of it, and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it, is the sover 
eign good of human nature” 

What of death*? Bacon begins by ad 
nutting that tales of death increase man^s 
natural fear of it, but he reminds the 
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reader that death is not always painful 
By references to Augustus Caesar, Ti 
benus, Vespasian, and others Bacon 
showed that even in their last moments 
great men maintained their characters 
and composure Death is natural, he con 
eludes, and it has certain advantages it 
opens the gate to good fame and puts an 
end to envy The good man is in no fear 
of death because he has better things 
to do and think about, and when he dies 
he knows he has obtained ^'worthy ends 
and expectations 

The essay ''Of Adversity’' is particu 
larly interesting since it reflects Bacon’s 
own experience after impnsonment, the 
loss of fnends and position, and enforced 
retirement He writes, "Prospenty is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, Adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which car 
rieth the greater benediction, and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favour” Ad 
versity puts life’s brighter moments into 
effective contrast, and it allows a man 
the chance to show his virtues 

Bacon is no casual essayist We do not 
need the report of history to tell us that 
the essays as we find them are the prod 
uct of numerous revisions Sentences do 
not achieve a careful balance and rhythm 
accidentally, nor does a moment’s reflec- 
tion provide apt allusions, pertinent Latin 
phrases, and witty turns of thought 

The essay "Of Beauty” begins with a 
well fashioned, complex statement "Vir 
tue is like a nch stone, best plam set, 
and surely virtue is best in a body that 
IS comely, though not of delicate fea 
tures, and that hath rather dignity of 
presence, than beauty of aspect” The 
essay continues by commenting on the 
sad fact that beauty and virtue are not 
always conjoined, but then Bacon re 
members some noble spirits who were 
"the most beautiful men of their times”— 
Augustus Caesar Titus Vespasianus, 
Philip le Bel of France, Edward the 
Fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, 
and Ismael the Sophy of Persia Then he 
comes to a striking thought in a simple 
hne ^'There is no excellent beauty that 
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hath not some strangeness in the propor 
non” 

Although appreciative of beauty. Bacon 
was modem m his appreaation of use 
"Houses are built to live m,” he writes 
in the essay "Of Building”— -"therefore 
let use be preferred before uniformity, ex 
cept where both may be had” He is 
aware of the importance of location, he 
warns the reader to beware of an "ill 
seat” for his house, and mentions m par 
ticular the discomfort that results from 
bmlding a house in a hollow of ground 
surrounded by high hills So much aware 
is he of the mistakes that a builder can 
make that Bacon follows a catalogue of 
dangers and difficulties with a charming 
and involved descnption of an ideal 
dwelling a place for entertaining, a place 
for dwellmg, and the whole a beautiful 
construction of rooms for various uses, 
courts, playing fountains— all of large, 
but proper dimensions, and built to take 
account of summer sun and winter cold 

Although there is a prevailing moral 
character to the essays so that, in retro- 
spect, they seem to be a series of beautiful 
commands to emng spirits, there is 
enough of wisdom, education, humor, 
and common sense m them to save the 
author from the charge of moral arro 
gance For example. Bacon does not begin 
his essay on anger by declanng how 
shameful anger is, he says instead, "To 
seek to extinguish Anger utterly is but 
a bravery of the Stoics” He then gives 
practical advice To calm anger there is 
no other way but to consider the effects 
of anger, to remember what it has done 
in die past, and to repress particular an 
gry acts. Bacon advises the reader to let 
time pass in the belief that the opportu 
mty for revenge will come later, and he 
particularly warns against the bitterness 
of words and the doing of any irrevocable 
act 

In writing of atheism Bacon combined 
philosophical argument with moral per 
suasion and intensity of expression If it 
seems strange that a saentist, the father 
of induction, should take so senously the 



ordinary arguments of the Church, it is 
only because we tend to think of men as 
playing single roles and as living apart 
from their times In any case, Bacon's 
philosopbc skill was most at evidence in 
scientific matters, and there is no more 
reason to expect that he would be adept 
at philosophizing about religion than to 
expect that he should have anticipated 
Einstein in his reflections about science 
as an Elizabethan he did as well as we 
have a nght to ask The essay contains 
the famous line **lt is true, that a little 
philosophy mclmeth man's mind to athe 
ism, but depth in philosophy bnngeth 
men's mind about to religion " 

Although the essays naturally reflect a 
lifetime of expenence, they do so in gen 
eral, not in particular One looks in vain 
for reports of adventures and misadven 
tures at court— and Bacon had many of 


both He sounds like the better side of 
Machiavelh in his essay on simulation 
and dissimulation but there are no per 
sonal references to events in which he 
was involved and from which he acquired 
the knowledge imparted here Nor would 
we suspect that Bacon was one of the 
leading scientific minds of his age he 
discourses on fnendship, parents and 
children, gardens, study, and the rest, 
as a gentle, humane scholar We realize 
that in the Essays Bacon gave up the roles 
which ambition made him play In his 
contemplative moments he sought to sat 
isfy a two fold goal to present the wis 
dom of his hving, the wisdom that comes 
from expenence and reflection on it, and 
to make this presentation by means of a 
style designed to be economical and oma 
mental at the same time 


ESSAYS FIRST AND SECOND SERIES 

Tyfe of work Philosophical essays 
Author Ralph Waldo Emerson Cl 803 1882) 

Ftrst fuhhshed First Senes, 1841 Second Senes, 1844 


Emerson's Essays proclaim the self re 
iiance of a man who believed himself 
representative of all men since he felt 
biimself intuitively aware of God's uni 
irersal truths He spoke to a nineteenth 
:entury that was ready for an emphasis 
)n individualism and responsive to a 
lew optimism that linked God, nature, 
md man into a magnificent cosmos 
Emerson himself spoke as one who 
lad found in Transcendentalism a posi- 
tive answer to the static Unitanamsm of 
iis day He had been a Unitanan mm- 
ister for three years at the Old North 
Church in Boston (1^29 1832), but he 
lad resigned because in his view the 
ibservance of the Lords Supper could 
lot be justified in the Unitanan Church 
Transcendentalism combined Neopla 
:onism, a mystical faith in the universal 
ty and permanence of value in the uni 
/erse, with a pervasive moral senousness 


akm to the Calvinist conviction and with a 
romantic optimism that found evidence of 
God's love throughout all nature Deriva 
tive from these influences was the faith 
in man's creative power, the belief that 
the mdividual, by utilizing God's influ 
ence could continue to improve his un 
derstandmg and his moral nature Knowl 
edge could come to man directly, without 
the need of argument, if only he had the 
courage to make himself receptive to 
God's truth, manifest everywhere 
Through his essays and addresses 
Emerson became not only the leading 
Transcendentalist in Amenca, but also 
one of the greatest if least formal of 
Amencan philosophers The latter ac 
comphshment may be attributed more to 
the spmt of his philosophy than to its 
technical excellence, for Emerson had 
little respect for logic, empincism, and 
Imguistic analysis— features common to 
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the work o£ other great American philos spending to his sensations exist, hut he 

ophers such as Charles Sanders Peirce, pointed out that since he was not able to 

Wilham James, and John Dewey Nor test the authenticity of his senses, it 

can Emerson be compared in his method made no difference whether such outly- 

to such a philosopher as Alfred North mg objects existed All that he could be 

Whitehead, for Emerson disdained specu sure of were his ideas, and that, whether 

lative adventures, he believed himself to directly or indirectly, the ideas came 

be affirming what nature told him, and from God For Emerson, then, idealism 
nature spoke directly of God and of was not only a credible philosophy, but 
God^s laws a^so the only morally significant one 

Emerson^s Nature (1836) was the first If nature is God’s idea made apparent 
definitive statement of his philosophical to men, it follows that the way to God’s 

perspective, and within this work may be truth is not by reason or argument but 

found most of the charactenstic elements by simple and reverent attention to the 
of Emersons thought The basic idea is facts of nature, to what man perceives 
that nature is God’s idea made apparent when his eye is innocent Emerson criti 
to men Thus, ^'the whole of nature is a cized science not because it was useless 
metaphor of the human mind ” '"The axi but because more important matters, 

oms of physics translate the laws of those having a moral bearing, confronted 

ethics,” and ' This relation between the man at every moment in the world of na 
mind and matter is not fancied by some ture, the individual needed only to intuit 
poet, but stands in die will of God, and nature, to see it as it was without twist 
so IS free to be known by all men ” mg it to fit his philosophy or his science, 
Emerson asserted emphatically that ‘day m order to know God’s thoughts Thus, 
and night, river and storm, beast and m the essay ‘Nature” Emerson wrote 
bird, acid and alkali, preexist m necessary that “Nature is the incarnation of a 
Ideas m the mind of God”, hence he thought, and turns to a thought again 
agreed with those who supposed that na The world is mind precipitated 

ture reveals spiritual and moral truths He added, with assurance, “Every 

Not only does nature reveal truths, it moment instructs, and every object, for 
also disciplines men, rewarding them wisdom is infused into every form ” 
when nature is used properly, punishmg The ideas which Emerson had en- 
them when it is abused dorsed in Nature found explicit moral ap 

One secret of Emerson^s charm was his plication m the address titled “The Amer- 
ability to translate metaphysical convic- ican Scholar,” delivered before the Phi 
tions into vivid images Havmg argued Beta Kappa Society at Cambndge in 
that nature is the expression of God's 1837 Emerson defined the scholar as 
idea, and havmg concluded that ‘^The “Man Thinkmg,” and he declared that 
moral law lies at the center of nature the mam influences of the scholar’s edu 
and radiates to the circumference ” he cation are nature, books, and action The 
illustrated the moral mfluence of nature duties of a scholar all involve self trust, 
by asking, “Who can guess how much he must be both free and brave The 
firmness the sea beaten rock has taught rewards of such freedom and bravery are 
the fishermen?” The danger in Emerson's mspinng the mind is altered by the 
method, however, was that readers truths uncovered, and the whole world 
tended to forget that his idealism was will come to honor the independent 
philosophically, not merely poetically, m scholar It was m this address that Emer 
tended, he believed literally that only son said that “the ancient precept, ‘Know 
spint and its ideas are real He admitted thyself,’ and the modem precept, ‘Study 
the possibihty that nature “outwardly ex nature,' become at last one maxim ” 
ists,” that IS, that physical objects corre- The essay “Self Rehance,” mcluded in 
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the First Senes emphasizes the impor 
tance of that self trust to which Emerson 
referred in his Phi Beta Kappa address 
It IS understandable that this emphasis 
seemed necessary to Emerson If nature 
reveals the moral truths which God m 
tends for man s use, then three elements 
are involved in the cntical human situa 
tion nature, man, and man^s attitude 
toward nature It is possible to be blind 
to the truths about us, only the man who 
is courageous enough to be willmg to be 
different in his search and convictions is 
likely to discover what is before every 
man's eyes Emerson emphasized self 
reliance not because he regarded the self, 
considered as a separate entity, important, 
but because he believed that the self is 
part of the reality of God's being and 
that in finding truth for oneself, pro 
vided one faces nature intuitively, one 
finds what is true for all men 'To be 
lieve your own thought, to believe that 
what is true for you in your pnvate heart 
IS true for all men—that is genius," Emer 
son wrote in "Self Reliance", he added 
that It is a kind of genius that is possible 
for anyone who is willing to acquire it 
Believing that each man*s mind is ca 
pable of yielding important truth, Emer 
son distinguished between goodness and 
the name of goodness He urged each 
man to work and act without being con 
cemed about the mere opinions of others 
"Whoso would be a man, must be a non 
conformist," and whoever would advance 
m the truth should be willing to contra- 
dict himself, to be inconsistent "A fool- 
ish consistency is the hobgoblm of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and ivmes " 

That Emerson's philosophy was not an 
endorsement of selfish behavior is clear 
from his emphasis upon the use of the 
mind as an instrament for the intuitive 
understanding of universal truths and 
laws, but It IS possible to misinterpret 
"Self Reliance" as a joyous celebration 
of individuality A sobenng balance is 
achieved by the essay "The Over Soul" 
in which Emerson subordmates the indi 


vidual to the whole "Meantime within 
man is the soul of the whole the 
eternal One" Using language reminis- 
cent of Platonism, Emerson wrote that 
the soul "gives itself, alone onginal and 
pure, to the Lonely, Onginal and Pure, 
who, on that condition, gladly inhabits 
leads and speaks through it " 

Emerson valued the poet because the 
poet uses his imagination to discern the 
meanings of sensuous facts The poet sees 
and expresses the beauty m nature be- 
cause he recognizes the spmtual meaning 
of events he takes old symbols and gives 
them new uses, thereby makmg nature 
the sign of God In the essay "The Poet" 
Emerson wrote that the poet's insight is 
"a very high sort of seeing," a way of 
transcending conventional modes of 
thought in order to attend directly to the 
forms of things 

It IS a misunderstanding of Emerson 
to regard him as a sentimental mystic, as 
one who lay on his back and saw divinity 
m every cloud Emerson's transcendent^ 
msight IS more akm to the intelligence 
of the Platonic philosopher who, having 
recognized his own ignorance, suddenly 
finds himself able to see the universal in 
the jumble of particular facts Emerson 
may be cnticized for never satisfactonly 
relatmg the life of contemplation to the 
life of practical afiEairs, but he cannot be 
dismissed as an iconoclastic mystic For 
him the mquirmg soul and the heroic 
soul were one, and the justification of 
self reliance and meditation was in terms 
of the result, in the individual soul, of 
the effort to recognize the unity of all 
men In "Experience," Emerson chooses 
knovmg in preference to doing, but it is 
clear that he was rejectmg a thoughtless 
interest m action and results In "Qiarac 
ter" and again in Tohtics" he empha 
sized the importance of coming to have 
the character of transcendmg genius, of 
spint which has found moral law m na- 
ture and has adapted it for use m the 
world of men The transforming power 
of spint properly educated and employed 
was somethmg Emerson counted on, and 
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he was concerned to argue that such heroism and possibly, like Thoreau, civil 
power is not easily achieved disobedience 

Emerson defended democracy as the Scholars have written innumerable ar 
form of government best fitted for Amer tides and books attempting to account for 
leans whose religion and tradition re Emerson's mfluence—which continues to 
fleet a desire to allow the judgments of be profound— on Amencan thought If 
citizens to be expressed in the laws of agreement is ever reached, it seems likely 
the state But he cautioned that Every that it will involve acceptance of the 
actual State is corrupt," and added, claim that Emerson, whatever his value 
''Good men must not obey the laws too as a philosopher, gave stirring expression 
well " Here the independent spirit, con to the American faith m the creative ca 
cemed with the laws of God, demands pacity of the individual soul 

ESSAYS OF ELIA and LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA 

Type of work Essays 

Author Charles Lamb (1775 1834) 

Ftrst fuhhshed 1823 and 1833 

Among modern platitudes at least half mood that appear in such essays as "The 
true IS the assertion that conversation is South Sea House," "Dream Children," 

a lost art Certainly more than half true and "The Superannuated Man " He 

is a similar statement that the art of the must be willing to be irresponsibly play 
personal essay as practiced by Charles ful along with the author who is, at a 
Lamb in The Essays of Elia is an art that particular moment, writing "A Disserta 

few modem wnters practice Both con tion on Roast Pig" or "A Chapter on 

versation and the personal essay— as might Ears " 

be pointed out by persons who lived at For these reasons it is obvious that the 
other stages of our culture— depend on old style personal essay, as written by 
periods of quiet, penods of boredom, and Lamb and his great contemporary Wil 
finally mental action that is vanous and ham Hazlitt, is a form of writing to 
witty, the display of riches that have been which hasty readers, readers for informa 
laid up in periods of quiet and refined tion, will continue to remain indiffer 
in penods of apparent boredom The ent Such readers read essays as they at 
personal essay, at any rate, can be only tend lectures They wish to be informed 

the product of a person who has followed about a topic on which, it is supposed, 

from his youth onward the dictum of the speaker is an expert Or they hope 

Dr Samuel Johnson and read five hours to be given a new set of ideas and they 

a day and who, in his middle years, takes scan these ideas energetically to see 
delight in displaying, sometimes with whether the lecturer is unsound on cru 
mock modesty, the fmits of silent study cial issues Lamb demands no such atten 
Lamb's essays are, at any rate, a kind of tion, indeed, he suffers from it Lamb 
conversation with the unhurried reader does not write to convey ideas or facts or 
and the reader's part, though mute is convictions even though his essays are 
essential He must be a ' good listener", full of all these But his ideas are mostly 
he must be patient and allot to Lamb playful, as in "Sanity of True Genius", 
time enough to play with a thought as he aims not to persuade the reader of the 
well as to develop it, he must award a truth of a concept but chiefly to provide 
smile to the poor "jokes" that mingle with temporary entertainment by presenting a 
the good ones told by Elia, he must be startling assertion And though his essays 
able to follow the quick alternations of abound in facts about old houses and 
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old relatives and old clerks, they are not 
facts that prove'" anything they simply 
stand as reminders of mileposts along 
xvhich ''Eha" (Lamb's pen name) has 
passed in his joumey—mileposts of which 
It is amusing to speak Finally, Elia Lamb 
IS not without convictions, but they are 
not ideas that command attention because 
they belong to the abstract level of phi 
losophy The true, the beautiful, and the 
good do not exist in Lamb's essays and 
demand our assent or denial Lamb's 
mind seizes little portions of truth that 
turn up in the daily round In his world 
virtue is not a system, it is a fleeting deed 
or a glance of affection detected in a 
arlor, over a game of whist Nor is 
eauty an intellectual entity, it is, at the 
most, a hundred tiny little impressions 
recorded dunng a summer stroll and now 
shared with us 

By such perceptions we can come to 
understand what Lamb's essays offer to 
us Onginally written for the London 
Magazine, the essays survive their first 
appearance in a modest but insistent way 
Weightier writing of the time— Cole 
ndge's essays, for example, which were 
not conversations but lectures and ^^final" 
philosophical pronouncements, and simi- 
lar writings— survive in the ''complete 
works” and become the subject of grad- 
uate study Lamb's essays continue to 
speak to a small but faithful company of 
readers who are more drawn by a tone, 
a sensibility delicate and yet robust, hint 
ing rather than explicit (Some of this 
company are probably readers of Jane 
Austen also, whose ideas may fade but 
whose perceptions of truth are death 
less ) 

Doubtless the conditions of Lamb's hfe, 
once they are known, add to the interest 
of the essays That Lamb had a stammer 
and could not find a way to complete his 
education, that he worked through a hun 
dred folios of bookkeeping for the East 
India Company, that violence and in 
sanity threatened the good cheer of his 
hfe, that "Dream Chilien" was wntten 


by a man condemned to solitary hfe, that 
"Old China' speaks of luxury that Lamb 
himself could never possess, that many 
essays explore old books that Lamb 
haunted bookstalls to buy— all such 
knowledge adds to our response to the 
blend of whimsy, outnght jest, and fleet 
mg sentiment in the essays 
This blend was Lamb's own But it is 
not without Its models in language and 
form, as Lamb would be ready to admit 
It might be said that Lamb's literary 
tastes caused him to leap backward more 
than a century He ignored the essays 
of Addison and Steele and even more 
those of Dr Samuel Johnson, these were 
wnters who tended toward public ad 
dress, public instruction, and public bet 
terment, whatever they treated Lamb, 
who sought an audience of fnends rather 
than a cluster of worshipful mfenors, 
turned to such seventeenth century mas 
ters as Sir Thomas Browne and Robert 
Burton, men who wrote before English 
prose had taken on a cold, instructing, 
and regular form Sir Thomas Browne 
said, "I love to lose myself in O Altitu- 
des'' and in such spmt does Lamb love 
to pursue the small ecstasies of his daily 
life the middle class jaunts, the excite- 
ments of the card table, and the thnlls 
of inexpensive theatrical attendance 
"T'ls all mine, none mine " wrote Robert 
Burton of his disorderly masterpiece. 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, that vast 
tissue of quotation and opinionated com- 
ment So might Lamb say, whatever he 
treats, there are ancient echoes In these 
echoes sound the quaint, crabbed spints 
of Browne and Burton, and the more 
generous and still more undisaplined 
natures of Elizabethan dramatists who, 
though "minor,” were one and all great 
to Lamb, one of their first "discoverers ” 
No analysis or digest can suggest to 
the reader the charm of the Essays of 
Elia or the Last Essays They must, if 
we may use a word play that would please 
Lamb, not be digested but digested, and 
that again and again 
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ETHICS 


Ty'peofwork Philosophy 

Author Benedictus de Spinoza (1632 1677) 

Ftrst fuhhshed 1677 

The complete Latin title of Spinoza’s 
masterpiece is Ethtca ordine geometrtco 
demonstrata A geometric demonstration 
of ethics IS a novelty in the history of 
thought, but this work is famous not be 
cause of, but in spite of, its novelty of 
method The principal advantage of the 
method is that it reveals Spinoza’s thought 
as clearly as possible, and although the 
demonstrations may not satisfy cntics who 
concern themselves only with definitions 
and logical form, they have a strong per 
suasive force upon those who, already 
committed to the love of the good and of 
God, need clanty and structure in their 
thoughts 

Spinoza begins with definitions, pro 
ceeds to axioms (unproved but obviously 
acceptable), and then to propositions and 
demonstrations Obviously, if one must 
find fault with Spinoza’s argument, any 
place IS vulnerable, for one can quarrel 
about the defimtions, doubt the truth of 
the axioms, or question the validity of the 
demonstrations But in order to reject the 
book It would be necessary to question 
the mtegnty and wisdom of Spinoza’s 
spmt, and that would be not only diffi- 
cult but impertinent to do 

It has long been regarded an error m 
philosophy to attempt to deduce what 
men ought to do from a study of what 
men do, but what Spinoza attempts is a 
deduction of what men ought to do from 
a study of what must be, according to 
his definitions and axioms The pnmary 
cnticism of his method, then, is not that 
he errs— although most cntics find errors 
in Spinoza— but that he toes to use logi 
cal means to denve ethical truths The 
criticism depends, of course, on the as 
sumption that ethical truths are either 
matters of fact, not of logic, or else that 
they are not truths at all but, for exam 
pie, emotive expressions 

Spinoza begins the Ethics with defini 


tions of 'cause,” "finite,” "substance,” 
"attribute,” "mode,” 'free,” "eternity,” 
and "God,” the latter term being defined 
to mean 'Being absolutely infinite that 
IS to say, substance consisting of infinite 
attributes, each one of which expresses 
eternal and infinite essence ” To under 
stand this definition one must relate it 
to the definitions of the terms within it 
—such as "substance,” "finite,” and "at 
tnbute”— but one must also resist the 
temptation to identify the term, so de 
fined, with any conventionally used term 
Spinoza’s God is quite different from 
anyone else’s God, at least in conception 
The point of the definition is that what 
Spinoza means by 'God” is whatever is 
"conceived through itself” (is substance) 
has no limit to its essential charactenstics 
(has infinite attnbutes), and maintains 
Its character eternally As one might sus 
pect, the definition of 'God” is crucial 
The axioms contain such logical and 
semantical truths as "I Everything which 
is, IS either in itself or in another”, "II 
That which cannot be conceived through 
another must be conceived through it 
self”, "VI A true idea must agree with 
that of which it is the idea,” and “VII 
The essence of that thing which can be 
conceived as not existing does not in- 
volve existence ” At first the axioms may 
be puzzling, but they are not as extraor- 
dinary as they seem The last axiom, 
for example, number VII, means only 
that anything which can be thought of 
as not existing does not by its nature 
have to exist 

The propositions begin as direcdy im 
plied by the definitions "I Substance is 
by Its nature prior to its modifications” 
follows from the definitions of "sub 
stance” and "mode,” and "II Two sub 
stances having different attributes have 
nothing in common with one another” is 
another consequence of the definition of 
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" substance As the propositions increase, 
the proofs become longer, making refer 
ence not only to definitions but also to 
previous propositions and their corollanes 
For those interested in technical philoso- 
phy the proofs are intnguing even when 
they are unconvincing, but for others 
they are unnecessary, the important thing 
is to get at Spinoza's central idea 

Proposition XI is important in prepar 
ing the way for Spinoza's mam conten 
tion God or substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each one of which ex 
presses eternal and infinite essence, neces 
sarily exists " Although one may be 
tempted to seize upon this proposition as 
an instrument to use against atheists, it 
is necessary to remember that the term 
"God" is a technical term for Spinoza and 
has little, if anything, to do with the ob 
ject of religious worship 

Proposition XIV soon follows with the 
startling claim that "Besides God no sub 
stance can be nor can be conceived " A 
corollary of this proposition is the idea 
that God is one, that is, everything that 
exists, all of nature, is God Individual 
things do not by their natures exist, but 
only through God's action, and God is 
40t only the cause of their existence but 
also of their natures (XXIV, XXV ) We 
might expect, consequently, that a great 
deal of the umverse is contingent, that 
IS, It depends upon something other than 
itself and need not be as it is But Spinoza 
argues in Proposition XXIX that "In Na 
ture, there is nothing contingent, but all 
things are determined from the necessity 
of the divine nature to exist and act in a 
certain manner " Consequently, man's 
will IS not free but necessary (XXXII ) 
This was one of the ideas that made 
Spinoza unpopular with both Jews and 
Chnstians 

Having used Part One of the Ethws to 
develop the conception of God, Spinoza 
goes on in Part Two, after presenting 
further definitions and axioms, to explain 
the nature and origin of mind Here 
again Spinoza concludes that "In the 
mind there is no absolute or free will 


(XLVIII ) In this section he also 
develops the idea that God is a thinking 
and extended being 

In Part Three, "On the Ongin and 
Nature of the Emotions," Spinoza argues 
that emotions are confused ideas 'Our 
mind acts at times and at times suffers ' 
he contends m Proposition I of Part 
Three, "in so far as it has adequate ideas. 
It necessanly acts and in so far as it has 
inadequate ideas, it necessarily suffers " 
Perhaps it is well to note that Spinoza 
defines "emotion" as any modification of 
the body "by which the power of acting 
of the body itself is increased, dimm 
ished, helped, or hindered, together with 
the ideas of these modifications " 

By this time in his book Spinoza has 
created the idea that God as both think 
mg and extended substance, is such that 
all nature is both thinking and extended 
(since everything that is must be part of 
God) Another way of putting it is that 
everything that exists does so both as body 
and as idea Thus, the human being 
exists as both body and idea If, then, the 
human being, as idea does not ade 
quately comprehend the modifications of 
the human body, the mind suffers 

In Part Four, "Of Human Bondage, 
or of the Strength of the Emotions," 
Spinoza defines the good as "that which 
we certainly know is useful to us," and 
in a series of propositions he develops the 
idea that each person necessanly desires 
what he considers to be good, that in 
stnving to preserve his being a man ac 
qmres virtue, and that the desire to be 
happy and to live well involves desinng 
to act, to hve, "that is to say, actually to 
exist" In this attempt to relate man's 
freedom to his will to act and m the 
identification of the good with the stnv 
mg toward existence, Spinoza anticipated 
much of the more significant work of the 
twentieth century Existentialists 

In Proposition XXVIII of Part IV, 
Spinoza wntes that "The highest good 
of the mind is the knowledge of God, and 
the highest virtue of the mind is to know 
God " This claim has been prepared for 
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by previous propositions relating the good elusion is certainly consistent with Spi 

to what IS desired, the desire to action, noza's ideas that man's good consists in 

action to being, and being to God Be escaping from the human bondage of the 

cause of the intncacy of Spinoza's argu passions, that to escape from the passions 

ment it becomes possible for him to argue is to understand the causes that affect the 

that to seek being, to seek the good, to self, that to understand the causes in 

use reason, and to seek God are one volves action, and that action leads to 

and the same To use reason involves God 

coming to have adequate ideas, having When man through rational action 
adequate ideas involves knowing the na comes to determine himself, he partici 

ture of things, knowing the nature of pates in the essence of all being, he be- 

thmgs involves knowing God comes so at one with God that he pos 

Although it might seem that Spinoza's sesses an intellectual love of God, which 

philosophy, for all its references to God is man's blessedness and virtue The eter 

IS egoistic in that this crucial phase of nal is known only by the eternal, hence, 

his argument depends upon the claim in knowing God, man makes himself 

that each man seeks to preserve his own eternal—not in any finite or individual 

being, a full examination of Part IV will way, but as part of God's being 

show that Spinoza manages to transcend Divested of its formal trappings and 
the egoistic base of action by arguing that of those respects in which philosophic 

to serve the self best one uses reason but imagination outruns credibility— for ex 

to use reason is to seek an adequate idea ample, the claim that everything is both 

of God and, consequently, to seek what is thought and extension— Spinoza's philoso- 

good for all men In fact, Spinoza speafi phy of ethics tells the reader that happi 
cally states that whatever causes men to ness consists in understanding the causes 

live m harmony with one another is prof of things It might be argued that this 

itable and good, and that whatever brings idea, so familiar in philosophy, puts more 

discord is evil simply than any other concept the kind 

The highest happiness or blessedness of faith that makes a man a philosopher 

of man, according to Spinoza, is ^^the But to understand the causes of things 

peace of mind which spnngs from the is, as Spinoza concludes, *^as difficult as 

intuitive knowledge of God " This con it is rare " 

EUPHUES AND HIS ENGLAND 

Ty'peofwork Novel 

Author JohnLylyCe 1554 1606) 

Type of plot Didactic romance 
Ttme of plot 1579 1580 
Locale England 
First published 1580 

Principal characters 

Euphues a young gentleman of Athens 

PmLAUTUs, a young gentleman of Naples, Euphues' fnend 

Camilla a young maiden of England 

Lady Flavia, a lady of England 

StJBius, an Enghsh nobleman 

Fidus, an eldeny Englishman 

Frances, a young Enghsh girl. Lady Flavia's niece 

CrtUque 

This sequel to Euphues, which deals with the psychology of love, is in some 
less directly with morals and more openly ways an improvement over the first book 
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Although there is the same dependency loved another man and who died of grief 
on classical sources, such as Pliny ana after her lover was killed in a distant 

Erasmus, for examples to illustrate truths land This experience had led Fidus to 

and for the truths themselves, this work retire to beekeeping in a secluded area 

has a better, more coherent plot and near Dover 

depends less on the use of letters from Leaving the old gentleman with thanks 
one character to another as a narrative for his hospitality and his story, Euphues 
method The style is, if anything, more and Philautus proceeded toward London 
graceful and delicate than that in the The trip was largely taken up with an 
earlier narrative Some passages might other warning b]^ Euphues to Philautus 
well please the more fastidious modem about the dangers of love, advice given 

reader, and certainly most of the book in spite of the Itahan^s vehement denials 

pleased the Elizabethan reader Perhaps of any such weakness 

the most pleased was Queen Elizabeth, Soon the two strangers arnved in Lon 
since much of the book is taken up with don, where they were welcomed because 

praise of England, Englishmen, and the of their wit and address Admitted into 

queen herself Also of interest to Lyly^s court circles, they were delighted with 
contemporanes, undoubtedly, were the English virtue and charm Philautus* eye 
extensive and often penetrating passages soon fell upon Camilla, a young maiden 
on the many facets of love Much sound not of high birth but of great beauty and 
advice is freely given among the charac virtue He fell immediately, and hope 
ters, and the events in the plot serve to lessly, m love After a heated debate with 
support the wisdom embodied m action himself about his plight, Philautus wsls 
and character discovered by Euphues, who began prais 

mg Enghsh women for their beauty and 
The Story virtue Philautus stopped his friend and 

As they had previously planned, Eu accused him of being m love The two 

phues and Philautus embarked from yoimg men quarreled, and Euphues 
Athens for England Dunng the two moved to new lodgings 
month voyage Euphues offered Philautus At a masque, Philautus revealed his 
considerable counsel on how to behave affection to Camilla, who received his 
while in the strange country, and cau overtures coldly After further rebuffs 
tioned him especially about his penchant he went to an Italian sorcerer in search 

for falling too easily in love To illus of a charm to win his beloved The sor 

trate his point, Euphues told the tale of cerer told Philautus that stones of such 
young Callimachus, who learned through spells of love, about which he told many 
bitter experience the perils of travel popular tales, were all false and that onl^ 
Euphues closed his discourse with a de God, who made the human heart, could 
scnption of the island to which they govern its inclinations He advised Phi 
sailed lautus to wnte to his love of his devotion 

Upon their arrival, the two young men The young Italian did so several times, 
encountered Fidus, an old man who kept one letter being secretly transported to 
bees After telling them of the folly of Camilla m the hollowed out core of a 
discussing the queen, about whom they pomegranate and her reply returned in 
had asked, Fidus illustrated for them the a volume of Petrarch Camilla still re 
pnnaples of a sensible monarchy by de- fused his love, however, and soon sh^ 
scnbmg his colony of bees, with its refused to answer his letters During his 

queen, workers, and drones Upon the pursuit of Camilla, which took place 

urging of Philautus, he also told them mostly at the house of Lady Flavia, his 

of his own unhappy experience when he hostess introduced Philautus to Frances 

fell in love with a young maiden who a girl who was almost as beautiful as 
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Camilla and quite as witty and virtuous 
She engaged with him in several debates 
about love and looked with considerably 
more favor upon the young Italian 
Philautus, finally convinced of the 
hopelessness of his love for Camilla, who 
was also courted by Surius, a young Eng 
lish nobleman, began to feel strongly the 
loss of his friendship with Euphues After 
an exchange of letters, in which Philau 
tus begged his former fnend’s pardon, the 
two young men were reunited 

At a party given by Lady Flavia, Ca 
miUa and Sunus, Frances and Philautus, 
and Lady Flavia and an old friend en 
gaged in a three sided debate which Eu 
phues judged Wisely taking the middle 
groxmd, he declared that virtue and honor 
must be part of love for both the man 
and the woman, and he praised that 
higher love which is above lust At the 
party Philautus discovered that he was 


very fond of Frances, and Camilla real 
ized that she loved Surius 

While Philautus wooed Frances in the 
country, Euphues remained in London 
to study the court and English ways Be 
fore long, however, he was called back 
to Athens by urgent business From hiS 
home Euphues wrote his Euphues* Glass 
for Em ope, in which he praised at some 
length English life, the English court, 
and, especially, the English sovereign 
whose beauty, chastity, and wisdom Eu 
phues declared to be perfect 

In a letter from Philautus, Euphues 
learned of his friends plan to marry 
Frances, of Camilla's marnage to Sunus, 
and of the good wishes of his English 
friends Euphues replied with a long let- 
ter containing counsel for his friend con 
cernmg the management of a marriage 
Then the wise Athenian retired to a dis 
tant mountain for study and meditation 


EUPHUES, THE ANATOMY OF WIT 

Type of work Novel 

Atithor John Lyly Cc 1554-1606) 

Type of plot Didactic romance 
Ttme of plot Sixteenth century 
Locale Naples and Athens 
First puhhshed 1579 

Pnnapal characters 

Euphues, a young gentleman of Athens 
Philautus, a noHeman of Naples his fnend 
Don Ferardo a governor of Naples 
Lugilla his daughter, engaged to Philautus 
Livia, her friend 

Eubulus, an old gentleman of Naples 


Critique 

Unquestionably the greatest contnbu 
non of Lyly's romance to the develop 
ment of the Enghsh novel was the style 
of the vmting Although the ^^euphuistic” 
style, chaiactenzed by numerous similes, 
the use of countless examples taken from 
nature and mythology, frequent rhetoncal 
questions, balanced sentence construc- 
tion, and alliteration, had appeared earlier 
in English prose, no one before Lyly had 
used It so skillfully or with such persist- 
ence As always, Lyly's intention was to 


refine the manners of an era that reahzed 
Its need for delicacy and sophistication 
There is, in addition, a strong strain of 
moralistic didacticism in Euphues, which 
was also wntten to oppose Italian influ 
ences in the court of Queen Elizabeth 
Athens is generally accepted to have 
been, in Lyly's mind, a symbol of Oxford 
Umversity, and he addressed a bnef epi 
logue to the '^Gentlemen Scholars of 
Oxford What httle plot there is in Eu 
phues is probably based on some of Lyly's 
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own experiences during his college days, 
but the story is less important for its own 
sake than as a vehicle for ornately written 
digressions, so that its essential purpose, 
the development of a graceful and ornate 
prose style, is undeniably well achieved 
That the Elizabethan age welcomed such 
a development is shown by the fact that 
the extreme popularity of Eufhaes gave 
the name that still clings to the kind of 
wnting which Lyly perfected 

The Story 

Euphues, a young gentleman of 
Athens, was graced by nature with great 
personal beauty and by fortune with a 
large patnmony, but he used his bnlhant 
wit to enjoy the pleasures of wickedness 
rather than the honors of virtue In his 
search for new experiences the young 
man went to Naples, a city famed for 
loose living There he found many eager 
to encourage a waste of time and talent, 
but he was ever cautious, trusting no one 
and taking none for a friend Thus he 
escaped real harm from the company of 
idle youths with whom he associated 

An elderly gentleman of Naples, Eu 
bulus, one day approached Euphues and 
admomshed the young man for his easy 
ways, warmng him of the evil results 
that were sure to follow and urging him 
to he merry with modesty and reserve 
In a witty reply Euphues rebuffed the 
old man^s counsel and told him that his 
pious urgings only resulted from his with 
ered old age So in spite of the sage 
warmng, Euphues remained in Naples, 
and after two months there he met a 
pleasing young man named Philautus, 
whom he determined to make his only 
and eternal fnend Philautus, impressed 
by the charm of Euphues, readily agreed 
to be his firm fnend forever Their friend 
ship grew, and the two young men soon 
became inseparable 

Philautus had long before earned the 
affection and trust of Don Feraxdo, a 
prominent oflficial of Naples, and had 
fallen in love with his beautiful daughter 
Lucilla While Don Ferardo was on a 


tnp to Naples, Philautus took his friend 
with him to visit Lucilla and a group of 
her friends After dinner Euphues was 
given the task of entertaining the com- 
pany with an extemporaneous discourse 
on love He declared that one should love 
another for his mind, not for his appear 
ance When the conversation turned to a 
discussion of constancy, Lucilla asserted 
that her sex was wholly fickle Euphues 
began to dispute her, but, suddenly 
struck by LuciUa^s beauty and confused 
by his feehngs, he broke off his speech 
and quickly left 

Lucilla discovered that she was at 
tracted to the young Athenian After 
weighing the respective claims of Eu 
phues and Philautus on her affections, 
she convinced herself that it would not 
be wrong to abandon Philautus for Eu 
phues, however, she decided to pretend 
to each that he was her only love Eu 
phues, meanwhile, had persuaded him- 
self that Lucilla must be his m spite of 
Philautus friendship must give way be- 
fore love In order to deceive his fnend, 
Euphues pretended to be in love with 
Livia, Lualla^s fnend Philautus was 
overjoyed and promised to help him win 
Lma 

The two young men went immediately 
to the house of Don Ferardo While Phi 
lautus was attending the governor, who 
had finally completed arrangements for 
his daughter's mamage to the young man, 
Euphues and Lucilla engaged m a subde 
debate about love and finally declared 
their passion for each other When Don 
Ferardo told his daughter of his plans for 
her mamage to Philautus, she told him 
of her love for Euphues 

Philautus, betrayed at once by both 
his friend and his beloved, blamed now 
one and now the other He wrote a scath 
ing letter to Euphues, saying that they 
were friends no longer and that he hoped 
Euphues would soon be m his own un- 
happy situation, for Lucilla, having 
proved untrue, might be faithless agam 
Euphues replied m a taunting letter that 
deception in love is natural He ex 
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pressed confidence that Lucilla would be 
faithful to him forever 

After what had happened, however, it 
was impossible for Euphues to visit Lu 
cilia while her father was at home Dur 
mg her lover s absence she fell m love 
again, this time with Cuno, a gentleman 
who possessed neither wealth nor wit 
When Euphues at last went to apologize 
for being away so long, Lucilla replied 
curtly that she had hoped his absence 
would be longer Admitting that her new 
lover was inferior to both Philautus and 
Euphues, she supposed God was punish 
mg her for her ficldeness Although she 
realized that her life was likely to be un 
happy, a fate she had earned, she did not 
hesitate to scorn Euphues Don Ferardo 
argued that it was her filial duty to give 
up the worthless Cuno When she re 
fused, her father died of gnef not long 
after 

Having renewed his friendship with 
Philautus before departing from Naples, 
Euphues left with his friend a wntten 
discourse against the folly of love Say- 
ing that love, although it started with 
pleasure, ended m destruction and grief, 
he urged his friend to forget passion and 
to turn his attention toward more senous 
pursuits 

After returning to Athens, where he 


engaged m long hours of study, Euphues 
wrote a treatise on the proper way to rear 
a child With the weakness of his own 
upbringing m mind, since it had not 
steered him away from the shoals of sloth 
and wickedness, he urged that a young 
man should be legitimately bom and 
should be brought up under the influence 
of three major forces nature, reason, and 
use In this manner the young man would 
be educated in the ways of virtue as well 
as in the customs of use 

Euphues wrote many other letters and 
treatises in one he urged the gentlemen 
scholars of Athens to study with the laws 
of God m mind, m another he debated 
with an atheist and converted him to 
godliness, a letter to Philautus encour 
aged him to abandon his dissolute life in 
Naples, m a letter to Eubulus, Euphues 
thanked the old man for his good advice 
and told him of his return to righteous 
ness another letter to Philautus expressed 
regret at the death of Lucilla and at the 
irreligious character of her life two let 
ters to a pair of young men told them to 
accept their destiny and to Iwe virtu 
ously, m response to a letter in which 
Livia told of her intention to be virtuous, 
Euphues praised her and told her of 
Philautus^ possible visit to Athens 


^ EXEMPLARY NOVELS 

Type of work Novellas 

Author Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547 1616) 

First pihhshed 1613 

Principal characters 
Rinconete, a picaro 
CoRTADiLLO another wandenng rogue 
Preciosa, a gipsy girl 
Cipi6n, a dog 
Bergakza, another dog 
Tomas Rodaja, an msane student 

Cervantes, the great novelist of Spam’s drama he was no more fortunate In spite 
Golden Age (1554 1681), had two am of such confidence that he once signed 
bitions to compose deathless poetry, and a contract to supply the finest plays the 
to wnte excellent drama As a poet, he manager had ever seen or not expect pay 
finally confessed that he was ‘*more ex ment, he knew too little about dramatic 
perienced m reverses than m verses ” In technique to be successful Only his short 
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plays continue to be read as ^'slices of life 
One of the most pathetic titles ever given 
a book was his Eight Comedies and Eight 
Interludes Never Performed, which he 
could publish only because of the fame 
acquired through the success of Don 
Quixote 

In his fiction, the story was otherwise 
But Cervantes remained a nonconformist 
Don Quixote was conceived as a parody 
to laugh out of existence the romances of 
chivalry, though the last of that lot had 
appeared nearly half a century earlier 
It turned into a deeply human novel that 
IS read today with never a thought of its 
author's avowed purpose 

He was also the first writer of short 
stones in Spain, a form quite different 
from the e^jemflo or instructive story of 
the early days of Juan Manuel and the 
Archpriest of Hita It was the romantic 
Italian novella that inspired Cervantes 
He added the adjective 'exemplary," to 
indicate that his short fiction contained 
none of the immorality associated with 
his Itahan models The modem reader 
will look in vain, however, for the "use 
ful examples" that he proclaimed them to 
be 

Of the twelve, some are built on com- 
plicated romantic plots that would natu 
rally appeal to a thwarted playwnght 
Others grew out of his own experiences 
Since Spaniards were enjojnng tales in 
which rascally servants satirized the pro 
fessions of their masters, Cervantes also 
wrote several picaresque stones, one with 
dogs as spokesmen Another deals with a 
crazy student who believed himself made 
of glass In the Exemflary Novels, which 
reveal a care and attention to style not 
found in Don Quixote, Cervantes estab 
lished himself as a master of this genre 

After a preface, worth preserving for 
the self-portrait of the author, Cervantes 
presents, m "Lady Cornelia," a cape and 
sword romance close to the Italian school 
Courted and betrayed by an Italian 
duke, the hapless heroine was fiinally 
befnended by two Spanish students to 
whom a servant had dehvered her new- 


born child, as they passed in the dark- 
ness Eventually they arranged a mar- 
nage between her and her betrayer "The 
Prevalence of Blood" also deals with a 
child bom of violence, whose beauty, 
along with the virtue and charm of the 
wronged mother, won the heart of the 
libertine father seven years later 

Another of the weaker stones in the 
volume is "The Spanish English Lady," 
about a girl of Cadiz captured by Ad 
miral Howard and earned to England 
It, like "The Generous Lover," set m Cy 
prus and Algiers, reveals how umnter 
ested the author was in authentic local 
color He made no attempt to capture 
the pomp of the Elizabethan court 

"The Two Damsels" is the adventure 
story of Theodosia, disguised as a man 
On a journey in pursuit of the suitor who 
had promised to marry her, she was rec 
ognized by her brother Later the two 
came upon another masquerading damsel 
who was searching for the same vanished 
lover After adventures among robbers 
and a visit to the fleet as it was about to 
sail for Naples, Theodosia found and 
mamed her fleeing sweetheart, while her 
brother comforted the runner up in this 
matnmomal race 

In 'The Little Gypsy Girl," a story 
about idealized Preciosa, Cervantes re- 
vealed his Ignorance of gipsies One of 
Preciosa's suitors, a nch nobleman who 
spent two years with the tnbe m order 
to woo her, killed a bully After all the 
gipsy men had been taken to jail Preciosa 
visited the mayor's wife to vouch for their 
innocence Then came the explanation of 
her own charm and discretion The noble 
lady recognized Preciosa as her own long- 
lost daughter 

In "The Illustnous Scullery Maid," one 
youngster, listing the attractions and ad- 
ventures offered by various Spanish cities, 
echoes Cervantes' own nostalgic reminis- 
cences of an ill-spent youth The young- 
ster and another weal Ay sixteen year old 
went disgmsed on a journey m search of 
thrills They stopped at an inn m Burgos 
because Aey had heard of a beautiful 
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servant, Costanza, to be found there So 
attractive was she that the young men 
took jobs at the inn to compete with the 
son of the mayor for her affection When 
the mayor himself came to investigate the 
scullery maid, he was told that she was 
really the daughter of a wronged widow 
who had left her at the inn, with half 
a chain as identification Shortly after 
ward, the father of one of the runaways 
appeared with the other half of the 
chain The other runaway married her, 
his friend was paired off with the daugh 
ter of the mayor and Costanza's original 
suitor had to be content with the sister 
of Costanza's husband 

For relief from these romantic cape- 
and sword stories, Cervantes attempted a 
psychological tale dealing with his favor 
ite theme, an April and December mar 
nage In ''The Jealous Estremaduran," a 
seventy year old Spaniard, returning with 
a fortune from Peru, mamed a fifteen 
year old girl and shielded her so care 
fully that the air of mystery surrounding 
her aroused the curiosity of handsome 
Loaysa By dressing as a guitar playmg 
beggar and drugging the husband with a 
sleep producmg ointment, he was able to 
enter the house Although the girl was 
too noble to be tempted, the husband 
discovered them and died of jealousy 
Before his death, to pumsh himself for 
thinking that at his age he could make 
a young girl happy, he willed his for 
tune to her so that she could marry 
Loaysa 

"A Deceitful Marriage," the most un 
moral of these Exemplary Novels, serves 
chiefly as introduction for a better one 
A poor soldier mamed a fallen woman 
to reform her She tricked him and got 
all his money, and he ended up in a 
Valladolid hospital, through whose win- 
dow he heard and set down "The Dialog 
between Cipion and Berganza, Dogs of 
me Hospital of the Resurrection " In the 
same way that ficaros often satirized their 
masters' callings, Berganza told of the 
crookedness he had seen As a pup, at 
the Seville slaughter house, he became 


acquainted with graft As a sheep dog, he 
watched shepherds totally umike the 
figures m the pastoral novels, men who 
killed the best sheep and put the blame 
on wolves As the pet of a rich merchant, 
he mocked the ostentation he witnessed 
Later, while helping a constable, he was 
a party to an agreement by which the 
students of Monipodio's school of crime 
were to fake a fight, thus enhancing the 
reputation of the police force Berganza 
also served a soldier, a gipsy, a miser, a 
poet, and the company of actors with 
whom he had amved m Valladolid As 
he ended his autobiography, the dawn 
was breaking The other dog promised 
to narrate has adventures on the follow 
ing night 

"Doctor Glass Case" provided Cervantes 
with other opportunities to cnticize so 
cial conditions of his time Some stu 
dents on their way to the Umversit). 4 
Salamanca came upon Tom4s Rodaja and 
took him along as their servant During 
his spare time Tomas attended classes 
and after eight years attained a reputa 
tion for bnlhance But an unfortunate 
love affair drove him insane with the 
delusion that he was made of fragile 
glass Hi$ agile mind, however, could 
still supply answers to any question, and 
people amused themselves by asking his 
opmions about professions and customs 
Asked if he was a poet, for instance, he 
replied "I have never been so foolish as 
to be a had poet, nor so bold as to think 
I could he a good one " Questioned how 
to avoid envying others, he advised 
"Sleep, for while you sleep you are the 
equal of everybody" Eventually Tomas 
was restored to sanity, but no one noticed 
him then To make a hving, he joined 
the army He was killed in Flanders 

Best known of all the Exem'plary Nov 
els IS "Rmconete and Cortadillo," an au 
thentic story of customs which influenced 
Charles Dickens Two fourteen year old 
boys, Pedro de Rmc6n and Diego Cor 
tado, met on their way to Seville Since 
they both boasted of their cleverness and 
abihty as cardsharps, purse snatchers, and 
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general rascals, they joined forces to fleece 
a mule driver v^rith marked cards Then 
they traveled on to the Andalusian capital 
where, under bad government, cnme 
flounshed To meet competition, the boys 
enrolled in Monipodio's school for cnmi 
nals and were nicknamed Rinconete and 
Cortadillo They saw flounshmg a cnme 
trust where nch people could hire bullies 
to beat up their enemies and police could 
pick up protection money Only a few of 
the crimes of these rascals are narrated 


Cervantes declared the story already over 
long, but he promised a sequel later 
In Exemplary Novels there are stories 
whose invention and style would have 
established Cervantes reputation among 
his contemporaries if he had never 
penned Don Quixote Some are poetic, 
some realistic It would be possible to 
compile a lengthy list of English and 
French dramatists and novelists who have 
drawn upon them for inspiration e\er 
since 


EXILES 

Type of work Drama 

Author J ames Joyce C 1 8 82 1 94 1 ) 

Type of flot Naturalism 
Timeofflot 1912 

Locale Memon and Ranelagh, Dublin suburbs 
First 'published 1918 

Principal characters 

Richard Rowan, an Insh wnter 

Bertha, his common law wife 

Archie, their son, eight years old 

Robert Hand a newspaper editor 

Beatrice Justice Robert s cousin, a music teacher 


Critique 

James Joyce, one of the most influen- 
tial writers during the first half of the 
century, was preoccupied, as were many 
of his contemporaries with the creation 
of new and meaningful forms of expres- 
sion and the effort to speak truly of his 
age His constant themes were Insh 
myths and mores, art, sexuality, and aes- 
thetic integnty Within this pattern Ex 
lies can be considered a part of the con 
tinuing development of his genius, since 
It falls in the period which saw the 
completion of A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man and the begmnmg of Ulys 
ses As theater, however, the play lacks 
the force of Ibsen's work, by which Joyce 
was greatly influenced, and it lacks also 
the plasticity and vibrancy of his own 
fiction Its importance lies m the fact 
that this is Joyce's last objective study 
of the conscience of the artist, his final 


portrait of the artist as man The themes 
are expressed at various levels of con 
flict, the resolution, where effected, is 
through mtegnty and single heartedness 
Both Beatnce and Robert are seen to 
have compromised with the world or 
withm themselves, thus they are incapa 
ble of self fulfillment Richard, as the 
artist, IS dependent solely on his own in- 
tellectual and emotional values, and the 
same self reliance informs his love he is 
thus armored agamst enervating senti- 
mentality and the moral anarchy of the 
modem world 

The Story 

Richard Rowan and Bertha, unmar- 
ned lovers, returned from Italy with 
their eight year old son Archie to Dublin, 
where, although physically at home, they 
were m spiritual exile The two people 
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most mvolved m their return were Robert 
and Beatrice, first cousins once engaged 
to be mamed Robert, however, had al 
ways been dommated by Richard's ideas 
and was tenuously m love with Bertha 
When he recognized Bertha's love for 
Richard, he had been gradually drawn to 
Beatrice, who was m love with him But 
she too had always been fascinated by 
Richard, and had found that without 
him charming but weak Robert be 
came a mere cipher Finally, her engage 
ment to Robert had been broken oflF—a 
situation from which Beatnce, as she 
told Richard, was still convalescing 

Richard had thus been the dominant 
force behind at least three sensitive and 
intelligent people in their youth In ma- 
tunty, his physical passions and his com 
mitment to people still complemented 
his ideals of freedom and integrity This 
fact was demonstrated in a conversation 
with Robert who, while explaining his 
eagerness to promote Richard's academic 
career, had declared that he found m 
Richard the same faith that a disciple 
has in his master Richard answered 
cryptically that his was a master's faith 
in the disciple who would eventually 
betray him In this fashion he was try 
mg to indicate to Robert, who had un 
easily become the editor of a conven 
Uonal Dubhn newspaper, his desire to 
avoid influenang those he loved while 
remaining wholly loyal to them 

In somewhat the same fashion Richard 
desired to be united with Bertha, but not 
to be bound or to bind, even m love In 
Italy, Richard had been absorbed in his 
writing and Bertha was often sad and 
lonely She had remamed devoted to him 
but understood neither his aesthetic 
standards nor his ethics In marked con 
trast was his wholly objective relation 
ship with Beatrice She had always un 
derstood what he wrote and was fas 
cmated by his unique courage Through 
his exile diey had corresponded about his 
writing, and on his return Beatrice came 
to his house to give piano lessons to 
Archie Upon renewed contact, Richard 


found that there was much in Beatnce's 
character that he could use in his cur 
rent novel This was the most vital bond 
between diem 

Through perversity of passion Bertha 
identified herself with Richard and thus 
saw his relationship with Beatrice as a 
love affair Her concern caused her to 
crystallize her feeling of loss toward him, 
and she turned to Robert, whom she had 
always liked because he too looked up to 
Richard She subsequently explored Rob 
ert's feelings for her and for a time pas 
sively accepted his wooing Once, when 
Robert visited the house, he Brought 
Bertha roses, a gesture of courtship which 
confused and moved her At that meet 
mg they kissed and Bertha agreed that 
they must meet somewhere alone and 
talk together freely She half promised 
to meet Robert at his house that evening 

When Richard questioned Bertha 
about Robert, she answered willingly At 
that time he was distressed neither by 
her involvement nor by Robert's love for 
her, but he was angered to learn that 
she was to meet Robert at the same hour 
as he, at Robert's arrangement, was to 
meet the vice-chancellor of the univer 
sity, where Richard was being considered 
for the chair of romance literature He 
felt that this plan was a betrayal of 
everything that each of them stood for 
and that Robert was both a fool and a 
thief Richard decided to see Robert him 
self His mtention infuriated Bertha, who 
felt that he would simply rob her of their 
friend s love and respect 

Havmg expected Bertha, Robert was 
discountenanced By Richard's arrival, but 
when Richard explained why he had 
come, Robert was most eager to talk to 
him While they talked Richard revealed 
his own fears and doubts He felt that 
by refusing to advise Bertha or to ask 
anything of her he might have neglected 
her, as she had accused him The con 
flict between personal integrity and love 
for another person was very real to 
Richard, he realized that it was an in 
evitable one, yet he felt that his guilt had 
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cfestroyed Bertha^s innocence He ex 
pressed to Robert his willingness to let 
her go if Robert felt that she would find 
fulfillment with him Faced with this 
need to accept moral responsibility, Rob 
ert faltered Richard feared that he 
would ultimately desert Bertha as he had 
other women in the past 
Richard admitted that he had desired 
some kmd of betrayal that would enable 
him to redeem, through the rebuilding 
of his soul, his guilt and shame In an 
swer Robert wildly suggested a duel, but 
It would be a duel between the ghost of 
fidelity on one side, of friendship on the 
other Richard declared wearily that such 
had been the language of his youth, ex 
pressing emotions of which he was no 
longer capable Completely disoriented 
by Richard's rejection of his heroic pose, 
and distracted by his emotions, Robert 
fled when Bertha amved 
The talk between Richard and Bertha 
in Robert's cottage led to a partial reso 
lution of their conflict Bertha was over 
whelmed by Richard's apparent lack of 


faith in her, while he was angered that 
she was usmg Robert's love without her 
self loving him For the last time she 
begged Richard to guide her he merely 
repeated his statement of faith in her and 
left the house When Robert returned, 
Bertha was uneasy w^th him and mam 
tamed agamst all persuasion that she 
could never betray Richard 

Havmg survived her period of cnsis 
with Robert, Bertha was repossessed b} 
the problem of Beatrice and Richard 
After a sleepless night she told Richaid 
that she wished she could meet her lover 
freely Only later in conversation with 
Robert, who planned to leave Ireland, 
did Richard realize what Bertha had 
meant, that she wished she could freely 
revive her former relationship with him 
Out of this desire she was able to accept 
Richard's account of his relationship with 
Beatnce Thus they arrived at a point 
where they could stay together while 
continuing to live as independent individ 
uals, self exiled from the passions and the 
romantic notions of their youth 


A FABLE 


Type of work Novel 

Author William Faulkner (1897 ) 

Type of flot Religious allegory 
Time of 'plot 1918 

Locale The Western Front in France 
First published 1954 

Fnnctpal characters 
The Corporal 

The Marshal, Commander in Chief of the Alhed Armies m France 

General Gragnon French Division Commander 

The Quartermaster General, the Marshal’s former fellow student 

The Ruiwer, a former officer, in sympathy with the Corporal s aims 

The Reverend Tore Sutterpield, an Amencan Negro preacher 

The Corporal's Wipe 

Marthe, the Corporal s younger half sister 

Marya the Corporal s feeble minded half sister 

David Levine a Bntish flight officer 

PoLCHEK a soldier in the Corporal s squad 

Pierre Bouc, another soldier in the Corporal's squad 

Buchwald, an Amencan soldier 


A FABLE by William Faulkner By permission of the publishers Random House Inc Copyright 1950 
1954 by William Faulkner 
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CnUque 

The end of World War 11 was only a 
few months away when Faulkner started 
this novel about World War I In search 
of a more universal background he left 
his native surroundings and the fictional 
world of his Yoknapatawpha County be 
cause the battlefields of France seemed 
more suitable for his religious allegory 
Nine years later he completed the novel, 
probably the most thorough endeavor in 
the twentieth century to create a mythi 
cal work by using elements of the Gospel 
Nowhere in the book does the author in 
dicate that this represents a modem ver 
Sion of the Chnst story, but it is quite ob 
vious that parts of the story of the Passion 
and Crucifixion are methodically woven 
into the novel It would be useless, how 
ever, to indicate compansons between the 
New Testament and A Fahle, as cntics 
are likely to disagree for years to come 
about the intentions of the author How 
ever, any attempt to descnbe the novel 
simply as a partial retelling of the Chnst 
story fails to do justice to a book which, 
even in its mythical elements, points to 
the creative power of a strong individual 
ist who defies all efforts of classification 
for himself and his work 

The Story 

On a Monday m May, 1918, a most 
unusual event took place on a battlefield 
m France where French and German 
troops faced one another after four years 
of trench warfare At dawn the regiment 
under the command of General Gragnon 
refused to attack Another unbehevable 
event occurred when the Germans, who 
were expected to take advantage of the 
mutiny, did not move either At noon the 
whole sector of the front stopped finng 
and soon the rest of the front came to a 
standstill Division Commander Gragnon 
requested execution of all three thousand 
mutineers, he also demanded his own 
arrest 

On Wednesday the lomes carrying the 
mutinous regiment arrived at headquar- 
ters in Chaulnesmont, where the dishonor 


brought on the town aroused the people 
to noisy demonstration Relatives and 
fnends of the mutineers knew that a Cor 
poral and his squad of twelve, moving in 
a mysterious way behind the lines, had 
succeeded in spreading their ideas about 
peace on earth and good will toward men 
among the troops Four of the thirteen 
men were not Frenchmen by birth, 
among those only the Corporal spoke 
French, and he was the object of the 
crowd's fury 

This situation created uncertainty 
among the allied generals because a war 
ended by mutiny was not reconcilable 
with military principles To clarify the 
confusion a conference took place to 
which a German general was invited, and 
agreement was reached for continuation 
of the war 

To young Flight Officer David Levine 
the unsuspected pause m war meant trag 
edy Determined to find glory m battle, 
but realizing that he might miss his op 
portunity he committed suicide To an 
other soldier, the Runner, the truce at 
the front was a welcome sign A former 
officer, he had rejected submissive prin 
ciples and abuse of authonty by supe- 
riors, and he had been returned to the 
ranks Having heard about the Corporal 
from the Reverend Tobe Sutterfield, an 
American colored preacher who had ar 
nved under unexplainable circumstances 
in France, the Runner toed to show once 
again the power of the Corporal's ideas 
He forced a sentry, who profiteered by 
collecting fees for life insurance among 
the soldiers, to leave the trenches and join 
a Bntish battalion m a peaceful walk 
toward the German hne When they 
showed their empty hands, the Germans 
also came unarmed to meet the French 
A sudden artillery barrage by French and 
German guns killed the sentry and cnp 
pled the Runner 

The man to decide the fate of the mu 
tineers was the Commander m Chief of 
the Allied Armies, an aged French Mar 
shal The orphaned son of a prominent 
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family, he had attended France*s St 
There his unselfish attitude combined 
with his devotion to studies had made 
him an outstanding and beloved student 
Especially attracted to him was the man 
who was now his Quartermaster General 
After leaving school, the Marshal had 
been stationed m the Sahara, where he 
incurred blood guilt by sacrificing a brutal 
legionnaire to tnbal justice Later he 
spent several years in a Tibetan monas 
tery In the Middle East he had met a 
married woman with two daughters This 
affair resulted m the birth of a son in a 
stable at Chnstmas The mother died in 
childbirth, and Marthe one of the daugh 
ters, cared for the boy When World War 
I broke out, the Marshal became the A1 
hed commander and the hope of France 

The mutinous troops were kept in a 
former factory building while awaiting 
tnal The Marshal, not surpnsed by the 
court proceedings, seemed to anticipate all 
answers Marthe and Marya, the Cor- 
poraFs half sisters, and his wife amved in 
Chaulnesmont and in an interview with 
the Marshal revealed that the Corporal 
was his son Marthe had mamed a French 
farmer Dumont, and the boy had grown 
up on her farm Soon after the outbreak 
of war, he had enlisted in the army and 
received a medal for bravery in action 
He had mamed a former prostitute from 
Marseilles Again the old Marshal was 
not surprised and seemed to know every 
detail 

On Thursday a meal was served to the 
squad during which it became known 
that soldier Polchek had betrayed the 
Corporal Another soldier, Pierre Bouc, 
denied his leader twice After the meal 
the Corporal was called away to meet the 
Marshal On a hill overlooking the town 
the Marshal tried to explain the futility 
of his son's martyrdom When he prom 
ised a secret ocean passage to escape the 
death penalty, the Corporal refused the 
offer Later the Marshal made a last at 
tempt to influence his son with the help 
of an army priest Recogmzing his own 


unworthiness before the humble Corpora^ 
the pnest committed suicide On the same 
evening General Gragnon was executed 
by an American soldier named Buchwald 
On Fnday the Corporal was tied to a 
post between two murderers Shot, he 
fell into a coil of barbed wire that lacer 
ated his head The Corporal's body and 
his medal were buned on the Dumont 
farm near St Mihiel After the bunal a 
sudden artillery barrage plowed the earth 
leaving no trace of the Corporal's grave 
After the war a unit was sent to re 
claim a body to be placed m the Un 
known Soldier's tomb under the Arc de 
Tnomphe in Pans As reward they were 
promised brandy Near Verdun they ob 
tamed a body and drank the brandy 
While they were guarding the coffin, an 
old woman approached Having lost her 
mind because her son had not returned 
from the war, she had sold her farm in 
order to search for him Knowing about 
the mission of the soldiers, she wanted to 
look at the body Convinced that the dead 
soldier was her son, she offered all her 
money for the corpse, the soldiers accepted 
and bought more brandv with the money 
They secured another body from a field 
adjoining the Dumont farm Thus the 
body of the Corporal reached Pans Four 
years later the Runner visited the Du- 
mont farm and picked up the medal 
Six years later the Marshal's body was 
earned to the Arc de Tnomphe, with 
dignitanes of the Western world follow 
mg the coffin on foot to pay their respects 
to the dead leader As soon as the eulogy 
started a cnpple made his way through 
the crowd It was the Runner, who threw 
the Corporal's medal at the caisson before 
an angry mob closed m and attacked him 
Rescued by the pohee he was dragged 
into a side street, where a few cunous on 
lookers gathered around the injured enp 
pie While he lay m the gutter a man 
resembling the old Quartermaster Gen- 
eral stepped forward to comfort the Run- 
ner, who declared that he would never 
die 
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FABLES 


Type of work Didactic poetry 
Author Jean de La Fontaine (1621 1695) 

Vtrst puhhshed Books I VI, 1668, Books VII XI, 1673 1679, Book XII, 1694 

Jean de La Fontaine was an easygoing thusiastic, though, some classical cntics 
absent minded, middle class Frenchman disapproved of La Fontaine's liberties m 
who became one of the literary ornaments versification and his use of colloquial Ian 
of France's Golden Age Impervious to guage His style, however, was perfectly 
discipline— except in his writing— he was fitted to his subject matter, and Charles 
a lover of pleasure, a vagabond and Perrault, a contemporary writer of fairy 
dreamer, who had a special talent for at stones and the originator of Mother 
tracting the patronage and protection of Goose, declared him greater than the fa 
important people Thus, he became a hie writers of antiquity 
hanger on of Fouquet while that mims The twelve books of the Fables were 
ter of Louis XIV was still wealthy and issued at intervals over a period of years 
powerful and when fate caught up with which extended from 1668 to 1694 
Fouquet, La Fontaine dnfted on to other Books I VI, dedicated to the young Dau 
alliances, chiefly with women, which al phin appeared in 1668, Books VIIXI, 
lowed him to work and live in comfort beanng a prefatory eulogy to Madame de 
and secunty Montespan, occupied the penod between 

The literary career of La Fontaine was 1673 and 1679 and the final \olume, m 
somewhat slow in getting started First, scribed to the young Duke of Burgundy, 
he played with the idea of becoming a was added the year before the authors 
churchman or a lawyer Then he con- death 

tracted an ill-advised marriage with a Born storyteller though he was, La 
romantic adolescent ten years younger Fontaine was not a particularly ongmal 
than he Turning his back on these early one It is the pleasure of recognition 
distractions, he began to vmte at the age rather than the joy of discovery which 
of thirty, encouraged and stimulated by awaits most readers of his early fables 
his friendship with Racine and Moli^re A volume by Phaedrus, published in 
The first result of his efforts was a fairly 1596, has been found to supply most of 
successful adaptation of the Eunuchus of the stories in his first six volumes, vwth 
Terence This was followed by vanous French folk tales providing the rest Also, 
short poems and by lively verse tales scholars have traced many of the fables m 
translated from or inspired by Anosto the last six books to translation of some 
and Boccaccio La Fontaine's career was Persian tales in Le Livre des Lumt^res 
climaxed by his election to the French (1644) To compensate for any lack of 
Academy, a victory somewhat dimmed ongmality, La Fontaine generally im 
by the reaction of Louis XTV, who with proved on his sources One critic has 
held his confirmation until after the summed up the appeal of his fables by 
Academy had first installed Boileau commenting on their threefold attraction 

The celebrated Fables of La Fontaine, children ddight in their freshness and 
remarkable for both their range and their vividness adult readers recognize their 
poetry, have come to be recognized as subtle reflection of life and character, and 
their author's greatest achievement These critics admire the consummate art of their 
animal stones in verse, after the style of narration 

Aesop and Phaedrus, brought him his Lessons are inherent in the fables, as 
greatest contemporary populanty and his the first three are quick to show 'The 
surest hold on lasting fame Public reac Grasshopper and the Anf (the rewards 
tion to the Fables was immediate and en- of diligence), 'The Fox and the Crow" 
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(the dangers of flattery), and 'The Frog 
Who Would Be an Ox*' (the error of 
striving to keep up with those higher 
placed socially or financially) Yet, since 
La Fontaine was obviously epicurean by 
instinct, the "morals” of his fables were 
far from his chief concern Always the 
shrewd, amused observer rather than the 
preacher, La Fontaine devoted himself 
to the pictures he could sketch and to the 
truth he could disclose Sometimes he 
omitted the moral entirely, on other oc 
casions he gave it a new twist For in 
stance, in the second fable of Book II, the 
author told of the rooster who took a 
pearl to a jeweler, offenng to trade it for 
a grain of millet Instead of belabonng 
the point of the story, La Fontaine rein 
forced it by adding a parallel (and orig 
inal) example In the latter a Blockhead 
was bequeathed a valuable manuscnpt 
which he took to a nearby connoisseur, 
remarking that he would rather have a 
halfpenny than the ranty which he had 
inherited 

After 1668, when La Fontaine brought 
out the first six books of the Fables, sev- 
eral years elapsed before he resumed this 
type of writmg When he eventually did 
the fables were longer and more elabo 
rate than the earlier ones Often based on 
Persian onginals, they contained subject 
matter more unfamiliar They still, how 
ever, served the author well in his role as 
observer and critic, as the introductory 
fable of Book VII demonstrates A tern 
ble plague brought the animals together 
to discover whose sin was being punished 
by heaven The lion admitted to senous 
crimes, including the senseless killing of 
sheep and shepherds, but no one dared 
suggest that he be made a sacnfice to pla 
cate the gods Other animals, almost as 
fierce and strong as the lion, told of their 
misdeeds but were likewise absolved Fi 
naUy the inoffensive ass acknowledged 
that he had once nibbled grass beside a 
church Then the beasts all joined in a 
clamor for his death, and La Fontaine 


concluded with these words, in a biting 
comparison with human courts of justice 

Thus human courts acquit the strong 

And doom the weak as therefore wrong 

La Fontaine had apparently aban 
doned his fables permanently after 1679 
however, in 1694, Volume XII appeared 
m response to a request made by the 
Duke of Burgundy This final section 
showed that the seventy three year old 
teller of tales had lost none of his former 
skill The initial poem, serving as an in 
troduction to the remainder, told of the 
men of Ulysses' crew and of their trans 
formation into animals When Ulysses 
wanted them restored to human form 
they protested that they were better off 
as animals Using this incident as a 
spnngboard. La Fontaine then offered 
stones, with animals m the leading roles, 
on which the duke might use his judg 
ment m accepting or rejecting One of 
these fulfilled a special desire of the 
duke, who had asked La Fontaine to 
wnte a fable called "The Cat and the 
Mouse” In it, a young mouse tries to 
argue a veteran mouser out of eating him, 
only to be told 

"Youth always hopes its ends to gam, 

Beheves all spints hke its own 

Old age IS not to mercy prone ” 

Works as widely read as the Fables 
naturally inspired many cross currents 
of discussion and comment One interest- 
ing speculation, now generally discounted, 
was Tame’s idea that La Fontaine's para 
bles consciously satinzed the monarchy 
of Loms XIV The more plausible view, 
however, is that the author was an ob- 
server of mankind at large—a gently hu- 
morous one, given to a tolerant attitude 
and dedicated to the glonfication of com- 
mon sense Fortunately for the effective 
projection of these qualities, La Fontaine 
also employed a painstaking art and care 
which have placed him in the front rank 
of French hterary craftsmen 
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THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH 


Type of work Novel 

Author Sir Walter Scott (1771 1832) 

Type of plot Historical romance 
Time of plot 1396 
Locale Scotland 
First published 1828 

Principal characters 

Henry Gow, smith and armorer of Perth 

Catharine Glover, his sweetheart, the Fair Maid of Perth 

Simon Glover her father 

CoNACHAR, Simon s apprentice and heir to the chief of Clan Quhele 

The Duke of Rothsay, heir to Scottish throne 

Sir John Ramorny his Master of Horse 

Robert III King of Scotland 

The Duke of Albany, his brother 

The Earl of Douglas, the 'Tlack Douglas 

Oliver Proudfute, a Perth burgher, a bonnet maker and friend of 
Henry Gow 

Henbane Dwining Ramorny s physician, a Perth apothecary 
Sir Patrick Charteris, provost of Perth 

Critique 

Sir Walter Scott m this novel sets his he had sold armor throughout Scotland 

finely drawn fictional and historical char- Although Simon approved heartily of 

acters against the background of the rise Henryks suit for Catharine's hand, she 

to power of the Earl of Douglas, the Scot- was disturbed by his propensity for quar 

tish leader who fought against Percy at relmg His fiery spirit led him to rise up 

the famous battle of Chevy Chase The vigorously that evening against Conachar, 

author is justly praised for his ability to Simon's Highlander apprentice, who jeal 

create living beings The characters of ously poured a tankard of beer on the 

The Fair Maid of Perth do not stand out armorer and then tried to stab him 

among Scott's greatest creations, but they Henry's martial bent was put to better 
are believable and interesting, good and use the next morning when, coming to 
bad exist among both the nobility and present himself to Catharme as her Val 

the citizenry and are present in each in entine, he discovered a party of men 

dividual m varying degrees It is his pic attempting to climb mto her room While 

ture of human nature that makes Scott's fighting them oj0F, he severed the hand of 

novels worth rereading many times one assailant Again a mysterious noble 

man was mvolved When Simon heard 
The Story liis voice he sent Henry mto his house 

As Cathanne Glover and her father and freed the other In gratitude for 

Simon walked to Mass, an unidentified Henry's protection, Catharine agreed to 

young nobleman, muffled in a doak, be his Valentme, but she would not 

jomed them and asked the girl's permis promise to marry him, even though, as 

Sion to come to her window the next she assured him, she was not m love with 

morning to take part in the traditional Conachar, who had just returned to his 

Valentine ritual When she sensibly xe Highland home, or any other man 
fused to make any alliance above her so King Robert was discussing with his 
cial standing, he left her in anger confessor the nsmg power of the Earl 

A welcome guest, Henry Gow, ap of Douglas when that great nobleman 

peared at the Glovers' that evenmg, he arnved at the castle in time to see his 

had just returned from a tnp on which son in law, the Duke of Rothsay, kiss a 
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traveling glee maiden The ^‘Black Doug 
las/ infuriated, threatened to kill both 
the prince and the innocent girl The 
Duke of Albany, King Robert s brother 
James, and another nobleman calmed the 
two men, and Rothsay committed the girl 
to the care of Henry, who had just en 
tered the courtyard engaged m a scuffle 
with some of Douglas men Although he 
was reluctant to accept such a charge, es 
pecially on the day he had become Cath 
anne's Valentine, he took the girl home 
with him and sent her on to Dundee the 
next morning 

The council which followed Rothsay^s 
foolish flirtation revealed the tensions 
surrounding the weak and easily influ 
enced king After Kmg Robert had pre 
vented a duel between the archnvals, 
the earls of March and Douglas, March 
stalked out to join the English Albany 
and the prince, too, were obviously strug 
gling for control over king and country 

As these personal conflicts smoldered, 
the men discussed the enmity between 
Clans Quhele and Chattan and decided 
to settle It by settmg the bravest men 
from each group against each other in a 
combat to be fought before the kmg 
After Douglas had gone, the king and 
Albany questioned the pnnce about the 
early morning disturbance at Simonas 
house, reported to them by Sir Patnck 
Chartens, provost of Perth Confronted 
with a ring found at Simon's house, Roth- 
say confessed that he had been present, 
the ring belonged to Sir John Ramomy, 
his Master of Horse Rothsay agreed to 
dismiss Ramomy, whom both older men 
regarded as an evil influence over the 
young pnnce 

Conachar came back to Perth bnefly 
at Catharme's request that he give refuge 
to Father Clement, her confessor, who 
had been accused of heresy The High 
lander told her that he was the son of 
the chief of Clan Quhele and that his 
real name was Eachin (Hector) Maclan 
As he promised protection for Father 
Clement he hinted also at his love for 
Cadiarme 


Ramomy, owner of the hand cut off 
in Perth, planned vengeance on his 
assailant with. Henbane Dwming, an 
apothecary who was jealous of Henry s 
power and influence Having gamed only 
a mild revenge by spreading the tale of 
Henry's association with the glee maiden, 
he was eager to help Ramomy plot 
Henry s assassination 

That night, as Shrovetide revelers 
milled about Perth, Oliver Proudfute, a 
well meaning but tactless burgher as 
sured the still angry Simon that Henry 
was not hidmg the glee maiden, he had 
seen him send her to Dundee Then, 
fearmg that he had made matters worse, 
he escaped from a group of tauntmg mas 
quers and went to Henry to apologize 
Proudfute, who liked to think of him 
self as a hero but who was really a timid 
soul, avoided the subject of his visit as 
long as possible His belated and sheepish 
confession served only to deepen Henry's 
depression over his relationship with 
Catharme, Henry ordered his fnend out, 
after granting the burgher's request for 
his helmet and jacket to fnghten away 
assailants Ironically, these garments 
caused Proudfute's death, for as he 
walked down the street imitating Henry's 
swagger he was stmck down from behind 
and killed 

Rothsay, who had been among the 
masquers, went to Ramomy's to rouse 
him to join the gaiety He was horrified 
to learn of his missing hand, and he sus- 
pected him of attempting revenge when 
he noticed the surly murderer Bonthron 
m the room Ramomy's suggestion that 
they ^'allow" Albany to die and force 
Kmg Robert to abdicate shocked him 
further The prmce left immediately, 
vowmg to see Ramomy no more and 
arousmg the bitter hatred of his former 
fnend 

When the discovery of Proudfute's body 
the next morning set off a rumor that 
Henry was dead, Catharme flew dishev 
eled through the streets to see whether 
he was safe Henry's joy at this evidence 
of her affection was marred by the news 
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of the murder and his realization that he honor He entrusted her to Louise, the 

must ignore Cathanne's feelings and de glee maiden, whom he had encountered 

dare himself the champion of Proud again by chance 

fute's widow Ramomy and Dwining starved the 

The provost suspected after a bnef pnnce to death, at the same time spread 
investigation that Proudfute's death was mg a rumor that he was ill Louise and 
the result of the enmity aroused during Catharine discovered what was happen 
the Valentine encounter between Henry ing, and the glee maiden escaped to bring 

and Ramomy The council decided to Douglas to the rescue while Cathanne 

determme the identity of the murderer tned to get food to Rothsay Douglas 

by an ancient test, the bier right, based arrived in time to force Ramom/s sur 

on the superstition that a body bleeds render and save Cathanne's life, Dwining 
in the presence of its killer Ramomy's poisoned himself to avoid his confed 
household was later marched by Proud erate's fate of death by hanging 
fute^s body but with no result until Douglas and Albany decided to keep 
Bonthron refused the test and chose the Rothsay s death secret until after the 

alternative, trial by combat Henry de clan combat on Palm Sunday That mom 

feated the murderer, who in his con mg Henry volunteered to take the place 

fession followed the instructions of Ra of a missmg Chattan warrior and fought 

momy and Dwining and laid the prmci valiantly in order to have a chance to 

pal blame on Rothsay Albany imme meet Conachar, whom he believed a rival 

diately put the pnnce m the hands of about to wed Cathanne Conachar's foster 

tie High Constable to protect him and father sacrificed his eight sons and him 

keep him out of further trouble self m an endeavor to protect Conachar, 

Sir Patnck Chartens came to tell but their efforts were useless When the 
Simon and Catharine that they were to young leader faced Henry at last, the 

be arrested for heresy Simon planned to Highlander fled across the nver Tay Late 

seek asylum with his old fnend, Cona that day he went to Cathanne to tell her 
char’s father, m the Highlands, how of his cowardice before he plunged to his 
ever, knowing his former apprentice’s death in the torrent 
feelings, he was relieved when the pro Catharine and Henry were mamed a 
vost offered to take Cathanne to Lady few months later Although she was by 

Marjory, Duchess of Rothsay that time reconciled to her husband’s 

\^en he reached his destination, warring impulses, he vowed to take up 

Simon learned that his fnend had died, arms agam only in behalf of his country 

but he was received courteously by the Their first son had as godparents the 
young chief Conachar confessed to him Earl of Douglas, Lady Marjory, and Sir 
that he feared the coming combat with Patnck Chartens 

Clan Chattan, a coward was not a fit King Robert died soon afterward, 
leader for a brave clan He begged Simon broken hearted by the death of one son 
to let him marry Cathanne, for he felt and the capture by the English of the 
that her love would strengthen him other, later James I of Scotland, whom 
Simon refused, however, to break his he was sending away to protect him from 
word to Henry Albany’s power Albany, acquitted by 

Meanwhile, Ramomy had enticed Parliament of the charge that he was 

Rothsay to flee to the former residence responsible for Rothsay’s death, neverthe 

of his duchess by telling him that Cath less did penance for his guilt His son, 
arme was coming there When the girl who inhented the regency, paid for his 

amved, thinkmg Lady Marjory was still father’s sins on the scaffold when James I 

there, the prmce at first tned to seduce came to the throne, years later 
her, but later gave m to her appeal to his 
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THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 


TyfC of work Drama 

Author John Fletcher (1579 1625) 

Ty'pe of flot Pastoral tragi comedy 
Time of flot Remote antiquity 
Locale Thessaly 
First f resented c 1609 

Pnncifal characters 

Perigot a shepherd in love with Amoret 
Thenot, a shepherd in love with Clonn 
Daphnis a modest shepherd in love with Cloe 
ALEias, a wanton shepherd, in love wi^ Cloe 
The Sullen Shepherd 
Amoret a shepherdess in love with Pengot 
Clorin, a hermitess, the faithful shepherdess 
Amarillis, a shepherdess in love with Pengot 
Cloe, a wanton shepherdess 

Cnttque 

According to John Fletcher s introduc knowledge of the secret virtues of herbs 

tion to the play, The Faithful She f herd So great was the power of her virginitv 

ess was unsuccessful when it was pre that nothing m the woodland could harm 
sented on the stage The reasons are not her, and her mere presence had tamed a 
difl&cult to find The characters are highly rough and brutish satyr who became her 
formalized and completely flat, the plot servant Among the other shepherds and 
is very mtncate and yet almost entirely shepherdesses, however, love affairs of 
predictable, and the verse, although tech vanous kinds were progressing The beau 
nically of a high order, is hardly robust tiful Amoret agreed to meet her sweet 
enough for public performance Judged heart Pengot that night within the wood 

by the standards of the masque, however, so that they could plight their troths there 

the play comes off much better Fletcher beside a sacred well But Amanllis, a 
IS obviously attempting to explore differ rejected admirer of Pengot, also had 
ent aspects of love and to extol the viitue plans for the evening Hoping that Peri 
of chastity His characters thus become got might accept her if he could only be 
symbols for certain chaste or unchaste parted from Amoret, she promised the 
states and the plot a vehicle for juxta Sullen Shepherd her love if he would 
posing, for purposes of companson or break up the meeting The Sullen Shep 
contrast, vanous carefully balanced sets herd, who wanted only to satisfy his lust, 
of characters The pleasure lies in seeing agreed to carry out any plan she might 
the theme worked out on these terms, a propose 

process which is all the more satisfying Cloe was also seeking a partner for the 
because it is made to take place within evenmg First she approached Thenot, 
the narrow and artificial limitations of but he declined her advances because he 
the pastoral convention was in love with the unattainable Clorin 

Daphms, whom she next met agreed to 
The Story meet her in the wood, but his modest 

Clorin, who had buried her sweet beanng promised so little that Cloe also 
heart in a woodland arbor, vowed to made an engagement with AJexis, a 
forsake all of the pleasures of a shep youth with a much livelier manner 
herd^s hfe and devote herself to chaste After nightfall Amanllis and the Sul 
vigil over his grave, rehnquishing it only len Shepherd prepared to deceive Perigot 
tp cure sick men and beasts through her Following a magical formula, the Sullen 
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Shepherd lowered Amanllis into the sa about to take his own life when Amanl 

cred well, and when he drew her out lis, seeing that things had gone much too 

again she had taken on the form of far, attempted to explain the deception 

Amoret In this shape she met Pengot and that had been worked upon him In order 

attempted to seduce him, but he was so to convince him, she asked only an hour 

offended by her conduct that he at m which to reappear in Amoiet's shape 

tempted to kill her Seeing her danger, She had hardly left him, however, when 

the Sullen Shepherd used another charm she came upon the true Amoret Reahzing 

to change her back into her true appear that virtuous love could not be frustrated, 

ance Pengot rushed off into the dark she directed the unfortunate shepherdess 

wood to find and kill the supposedly lust to the place where Pengot waited, but 

ful Amoret when Amoret amved, her sweetheart took 

Cloe, meanwhile, had met Daphms her to be Amanllis transformed and, 
and found his intentions to be purer than wishing to be revenged, he again stabbed 
she had hoped Making an appointment her Once more the satyr arrived oppor 
to meet him later at a certain hollow tunely As the frightened Pengot fled, 
tree, she went in search of Alexis This the satyr bore Amoret off to Clonn^s 
swamps desires were in perfect accord arbor 

with hers, but their embraces were in There Clonn had nearly effected 
terrupted by the Sullen Shepherd, who Alexis^ cure by purging him of lust, but 
attacked and wounded Alexis Undoubt- her treatment of Amoret was interrupted 
edly Alexis would have been killed but because of intemperate influences in the 
for the arrival of Clonn^s satyr, who atmosphere Seehng them out, the satyr 
fnghtened both Cloe and the Sullen found Daphms and Cloe in the hollow 
Shepherd away and bore Alexis off to his tree Being innocent of lechery, the 
mistress to be healed Pengot dunng this young man was dismissed, but Cloe failed 
time had found the true Amoret, stabbed the test of chastity to which she was put 
her, and left her for dead In this woeful and was kept for Clonn^s ministrations 
condition she was discovered by the Sul- Pengot meanwhile, amved to be cleared 
len Shepherd who, wishing to make sure of the blood he had shed and to his as 
of his bargain with Amanllis, threw her tonishment found Amoret alive and well 
into the sacred well to drovra From this The two were happily reunited Alexis 
fate she was saved by the river god, who and Cloe, having been purged of lust, 
also healed her wounds also swore a chaste love to each other 

Pengot, thinking Amoret dead, was 

THE FEDERALIST 

Type of work Pohtical essays 

Authors Alexander Hamilton C1755 1804), James Madison C1751 1836), and John Jay 

C1745 1829) 

First puhhshed 1788 

Seventy seven of the eighty five essays signed with the masking signature of 
which compnse The Federalist were ^Tublius^' Although historians are still 
pnnted senally in New York newspapers m dispute over the writers of certain of 
between October, 1787, and May, 1788, the papers, the claim has been made that 
the remaining eight first appeared in the Hamilton wrote sixty, James Madison, 
two-volume edition pubhshed in March fourteen, John Jay, five, and Hamilton 
and May of the latter year In an attempt and MaAson together, sixteen Lengthy, 
to preserve secrecy of authorship, all were repetitious, and partisan, they are never 
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theless unrivaled as the classic exposition commensurate with its objects He 
and defense of the principles on which averred that the new method of ratifica- 
the United States of America was non was more practicable and that the 
founded old Congress and the states should not 

In the first and concluding essays, charge with unconstitutionahty the con- 
Hamilton declared the constitution pro vention which they had unconstitution- 
posed by the Philadelphia Convention of ally summoned The proposed constitu 
1787 to be energetic, perfectly repub tion should be ratified, he said, if only 

lican, conformable to the state constitu because *ht would accomplish the views 

tions, and able to guarantee property and and happiness of the people,^* consistent 

liberty He urged the electorate to shun with the assertion in the Declaration of 

demagogues who disparaged its propo Independence that they could "abolish or 

nents as the "wealthy, well born, and the alter^* governments to effect their safety 
great, to nse above "obstinate adherence and happiness Limiting this right to 
to party and to fulfill Americans destiny changing governments by "some solemn 
as perceived by the framers Madison and authoritative act," not by transitory 
joined him in rejecting objections that whims of the populace or of legislative 
the new constitution contained no bill "cabals," Hamilton denied "that a farty 
of rights or limitation on the reehgibihty to a compact has a nght to revoke that 
of presidents They urged its ratification compact** by legislative or popular acts 
and subsequent amendment as freer or He would, however, exchange the old 
less crippling compromises than attempts confederation s shallow foundation of au 
at revision before submitting it to the thonty delegated by the state legislatures 
states Madison exhorted Americans to for ie constitution's firmer basis of 
fulfill their limitless personal and national "CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE " 
personalities, to "improve and perpetuate" Madison scorned "theoretic" politicians 
the "one, great, and fiounshing empire" who beheved that "reducing manhnd to 
won by the revolutionary patriots, to com perfect equahty in their political nghts" 
promise a "decent regard for former would equalize and assimilate their pos 
times" with a rejection of ^*blind venera sessions, opinions, and passions Pro- 

tion for antiquity," and to be "manly" nouncing a democracy appropnate to 

enough to test innovation and set a "new small areas capable of direct government 

and noble course " Hamilton admitted by all citizens, he endorsed a united fed 
that the new constitution was not perfect, eral repubhc, governed through popular 
but he hailed it as "the best that the pres representatives, as appropnate to the 

ent views and circumstances of the coun country and its future growth He de- 

try will permit " dared this government one of mixed na- 

Hamilton and Madison cited as au tional and federal charactenstics because 

thonty for the proposed constitution the both central and state governments were 

Continental Congress' summons of the derived "direcdy or indirectly from the 

convention to establish "a firm national great body of people" and because the 

gcyvemment** on the one hand, "for the voters' ratification of the new constitution 

sole and express purpose of revising the would not be an act by citizens of a con 

articles of Confederation" on another, but sohdated nation, but of independent 

above all to achieve a constitution "ade states Although the central government 

qmte to the exigencies of government would be national in its operation upon 

ani the preservation of the Union " citizens as individuals, its extent would 

Madison insisted that the new document be federal in its hmitation to "certain 

merely expanded on the principles of the enumerated objects " Both Madison and 

articles to invigorate at this "cntical" Hamilton envisaged a union more federal 

juncture the existing union with "powers than national, m which each state would 
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play a large corporate role in federal and legislative branches was so well 
elections balanced 

Although Hamilton agreed that the Hamilton and Madison agreed that the 
new government would deal with **enu- new government should be furnished 

meiated and legiUmate objects/^ he em- with sure finanaal sources to accomplish 

phasized that its laws would be ‘^the SU its goal of a more energetic government, 
PREME LAW of the land '' As state of whose power to tax was actually less po 
ficials would be bound to its observance tentially onerous than that of the old one, 
by oath, they would become ‘hncorpo which had '^complete power to RE 
rated” into its operation and '‘aimhary QUIRE of the States indefinite supphes 

to the enforcement of its laws ” He dis of money for the common defence and 

couraged ^^ettermg the government with general welfare ” Hamilton exceeded 

restrictions that cannot be observed,” lest Madison in advocating an ^unqualified” 

one departure from the ‘‘sacred^ funda power of taxation, in dismissing distmc 
mental law breed precedent for constant tions among external, internal, direct, and 

infraction Both he and Madison believed indirect taxes, and m demanding a power 

a military establishment necessary to na to tax ^'at least equal” to the union's re 

tional power and harmless to the states sources and sufficient to establishing its 

and people because of its dependence on credit in any contingency, and he can 

state militia and biennial congressional didly disagreed with Madison's conten 

appropnations Hamilton franidy urged tion that federal taxes would fall mainly 
the use of federal force to suppress in on foreign trade He assured those fearful 
surrections stirred up by demagogues and of federal usurpation of taxation that “the 
“desperate debtors” who, like Shays in prudence and firmness of the people” 
Massachusetts, might “provoke the would safeguard “the constitutional equi 
people to wild excesses ” hbnum between the general and the 

Madison foresaw federal improvement State governments ” Believing that the 

of communication by roads and canals, states' ultimate activity and need for rev 

but he denied that the “general welfare” enue would become “very narrow*' after 

clause added to the government's “few the hquidation of revolutionary debts, he 

and defined” powers enumerated in the willingly conceded them “independent 

constitution However, he and Hamilton and uncontrollable authonty to raise their 

agreed that the * necessary and proper” own revenues,” provided the central gov 

clause bred constructive and imphed emment had a monopoly on external 

powers useful in achieving the “partic- taxation and concurrent jurisdiction in 

ular powers” and the overall goal of an internal taxes He promised that the cen 
efficacious government, saying “No ax tral government would not attempt to 

lom IS more clearly established in law abndge the states' tax resources but 

or in reason, than that whenever the end would restrain itself to powers “exclu 

is required, the means are authonzed ” sively delegated” to it or forbidden to the 

Although agreeing that constitutional states 
laws of the union were the “supreme law Hamilton's preference for a more cen 
of the land,” they believed that neither tralized government and a limited elec 
that provision nor complicated and indi torate made him see indirect election of 

rect legislative devices could usurp popu presidents and senators for rather long 

lar hberty, supplant state power, or cloak terms of office, the limited presidentid 

encroachment on the coordinate depart veto, the hfe tenure of judges subject to 

ments, because all government action was good behavior, and the freedom of the 

ultimately limited by popular acceptance states to set voting qualifications as valu 
and because the new distribution of able safeguards against egalitanamsm A1 
powers between the executive, judiaal, though admitting that judiaal review was 
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not directly * authonzed by the constitu 
tion, he praised this process of measunng 
legislation against that document as con 
sistent with colonial practice, the framers' 
intent, and common sense He considered 
It to be the best means ' to secure a steady 
upright, and impartial administration of 
the laws," without which they would be 
dead letter, and to be an ^'excellent bar 
rier" against legislative tj^ranny He de 
dared such an independent but coordi 
nate judiciary could never endanger lib 
erty or the rights of states because of its 
interdependence on the executive and 
legislative branches, which were subject 
to election by the people and by states 
Only such a court, he said, never realized 
by the Confederation, could secure the 
constitutional guarantees against ex fost 
facto laws and bills of attainder Life 
tenure subject to good behavior for judges 
was justified, he averred, by the scarcity 
of men of ^‘sufficient skill" and “reqmsite 
mtegnty " 

He considered the federal courts es 
sential to the maintenance of the “majesty 
of the national authority," broohng 
neither ‘ NON COMPLIANCE" nor 
“DIRECT and ACTIVE RESISTANCE ' 
by individuals or states to the laws of 
the central government, which operated 
directly upon the citizens themselves, and 
from compliance with which states could 
relieve their citizens, not by “omission 
or evasion " but only by encroaching 
upon the union 

Although Madison recognized men's 
economic motivation, Hamilton made bla 
tant appeal to their matenahstic aspira 
tions in which he saw those of farmers 
and merchants “blended and interwoven " 
He promised that the new government 
would multiply the national wealth by 
providing uniform and sound currency, 
uniform taxes (mainly on foreign goods, 
disregarding his own inconsistency}, 
economy in government, and avoidance 
of excise or sumptuary taxes 

Hamilton and Madison agreed that no 
one or the “whole mass" of the powers 
of the new government was imnecessary. 


improper, or too dangerous to the states 
They held that the states would have a 
constant advantage over the central gov 
ernment through their corporate role in 
elections, control of militia, and larger 
bureaucracy Madison declared that the 
central government would be “more ob 
sequious than overbeanng" toward the 
states, and that this circumstance accorded 
with their closer proximity to the people 
and greater ability to achieve the “su 
preme object" of secunng the “solid hap 
piness' of the people He and Hamilton 
agreed that in federal state controversies 
the “predilection and probable support" 
of the people would go to the states 

In such controversies Madison held 
that the “ultimate authonty" for both 
umon and states was the “great body of 
atizens" If some “madness" drove the 
federal government to an “unwarrantable" 
act he believed that popular ‘disquie- 
tude" and “refusal to cooperate with the 
officers of the Umon" would be accom 
panied by “obstructions" thrown up by 
state officials, neither of which the fed- 
eral government would long risk Madi 
son declared the constitutional provision 
for setthng such controversies before the 
Supreme Court to be the essential alterna- 
tive to civil war or disunion and to be 
consistent with the federal nature of the 
new government 

It was Madison who dubbed opponents 
of the proposed constitution “Federalists " 
Unlike Hamilton, he did not fear “fac 
tion," which he defined as a number of 
citizens united to action by common pas 
sions or interests “adverse to the nghts of 
other atizens, or to the permanent and 
aggregate interest of the community" 
Feanng faction less than its eradication 
either by loss of liberty or imposition of 
conformity, he insisted that political di 
versity would best maintain a government 
protective of men's diverse and disparate 
faculties But he alleged that govern 
mental regulation of conflicting economic 
and political interests was necessary to 
achieve approximate justice through the 
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rule of the majority in order to avoid sistent and disunited cntics of the federal 
either anarchy or tyranny constitution Only such a federal union, 

Claiming that essential agreement they agreed would he energetic enough 

among the framers had caused them to to maintain any union, only it could 

bury reservations and to sign the proposed achieve for Americans prosperity at home, 
constitution, all three authors urged quick respect abroad, secunty against foreign 
ratification of that document as onginally pressures, settlement of international dis 

submitted, avoiding '"delays of new ex putes, regulation of foreign trade, and 

penments** and disregarding the mcon avoidance of unjust wars 

FELIX HOLT, RADICAL 

Type of work Novel 

Author George Eliot (Mary Ann Evans, 1819 1880) 

Type of plot Political reahsm 
Time of plot 1832 1833 
Locale Rural England 
First puhlished 1866 

Principal characters 

Felix Holt the radical 

Harold Transoms, heir to Transome Court, a radical candidate for 
Parhament 

Mrs Transome his mother 
Esther Lyon a refined young woman 
Rufus Lyon, her father, a Dissenting minister 
Matthew Jermyn a lawyer 
Mr Johnson another lawyer hired by Jermyn 
Philip Debarry a Tory candidate for Parliament 
Sir Maximus Debarry his father owner of Treby Manor 
The Reverend Augustus Debarry, his brother 
The Reverend John Lingon, Mrs Transome^s brother 
Henry Scaddon, ahas Maunce Chnstian Bychffe a servant in the De- 
barry household 

Critique 

Centered around a political election m In depth of insight and complexity of 
a rural area of England at the time of character, the novel looks forward to the 

the Reform Bill of 1832, Felix Holt, later Middlemarch Like MidMemarch 

Radical provides a vivid picture of the also, Felix Holt, Radical ends m the af 

society of the times As always in George firmation of a transcendent love affair, 

Ehot^s best work, all classes of the so the mating of two people, Felix and 

ciety are included in a thorough portrait Esther, who see beyond the common and 

of rural English life The novel hinges tnvial expenences of men and share a 
on character, although it ako uses such kind of spiritual force The romantic 

standard plot devices as an unknown an hero and heroine transcend the liimta 

cestry and a strange will which setdes tions, sjrmpathetically depicted, of the 

important property m an unexpected earthbound characters around them 
way The characters are skillfully pre 
sented the energetic and unconven- The Story 

tional young radical, Felix, the sharp Mrs Transome, who had long held 
and generous Dissenting minister, Rufus Transome Court together in spite of 
Lyon, the competent, self satisfied master finanaal and legal diflBculties and an in 
or Transome Court, Harold Transome competent husband, eagerly awaited the 
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return of Harold, her younger son 
Harold, who had been building up a for 
tune in Smyrna for the preceding fifteen 
years, had been called home to take his 
place as heir to Transome Court after 
the death of his weak older brother, 
Durfey Harold, whose wife was dead, 
also brought with him a young son 
Mrs Transome was soon disappointed 
in Harold Although he was land and 
promised to renovate the somewhat 
shabby mansion, he did not seem willing 
to fit into Mrs Transome^s pattern of 
genteel country life, particularly when 
he announced that he intended to run 
for Parliament as a Radical candidate 
He seemed, to his mother, to show a sur 
pnsing knowledge and shrewdness about 
contemporary English life In his cam 
paign he received the support of his 
family^s lawyer, Matthew Jermyn, and 
his uncle, the Reverend John Lingon 
Neither had thought of deserting the 
Tory colors before his amval 
More understandably committed to the 
Radical cause was Rums Lyon, the local 
Dissenting minister One day he received 
a visit from one of his panshioners, a 
Mrs Holt, who complained that her son 
had deliberately stopped the business in 
patent medicines that she and her late 
husband had painstakmgly established 
Her son, Felix, claimed that the business 
was fraudulent, Mrs Holt, on the other 
hand, was convinced that God would not 
have allowed a fraudulent business to 
prosper The minister later sent for young 
Felix, whom he found highly intelligent, 
energetic, honest, and independent A1 
though well educated Felix was working 
as a watchmaker in order to feel himself 
close to the people The two men soon 
became close fnends At the Lyons’, Felix 
also met Rufus’ daughter Esther, a slight, 
refined girl educated abroad, who was 
now teaching the daughters of the nch 
and reading B 5 n:on’s poems The ener 
getic and socially conscious Felix railed 
at Esther’s refinement and aesthetiasm, 
but as time passed a strange attraction 
between the two began to grow Esther, 
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although she did not know it at this time, 
was not the daughter of Rufus Lyon Her 
mother had been a Frenchwoman, alone 
and destitute, whom Rufus had found 
wandenng the English streets Her sol- 
dier husband had sent for her, but he had 
died before she could find him With 
her child, she was befnended by Rufus 
Lyon, who gave up a successful post for 
her and later marned her 

Harold, beginning his election cam 
paign, left the organizing to his lawyer, 
Matthew Jerm)m Jermyn hired another 
lawyer, Mr Johnson, to go to a workers’ 
pub and stir the men into active support 
of the Radical candidate Fehx Holt was 
in the pub at the time Although a Radi 
cal, he objected strongly to the rabble 
rousing technique used by Johnson and 
earned his protest directly to Harold Har 
old, although sjnmpathetic to Felix’ point 
of view, felt himself somewhat indebted 
to Jermyn, who had helped his mother re 
tain her property through difficult years 
and an earlier lawsuit While walking 
home through the woods, Felix found a 
purse belonging to Chnstian, one of the 
Debarry servants as a practical joke, the 
purse had been stolen from his pocket 
and tossed away while Chnstian was 
asleep in the woods Along with the 
purse were some papers belonging to 
Philip Debarry, the Conservative can 
didate for Parliament 

When Felix took the papers to Rufus 
Lyon, his fnend was amazed to discover 
evidence that Chnstian was the first hus 
band of Rufus’ French wife and the 
father of Esther Through Jermyn, how- 
ever, Rufus learned that Chnstian was 
really a scoundrel named Henry Scaddon 
who had in order to save himself, ex- 
changed identities with Maunce Chns- 
tian Bychffe, Esther’s real father, just be- 
fore BychflFe’s death Jermyn also knew 
that BychfFe, and therefore Esther was 
the real heiress of Transome Court 
should an old and senile bill pasting 
Transome, who had moved to Treby, 
die Although Jermyn kept his informa 
non for possible use against the Tran- 



some family, Rufus Lyon told his daugh 
ter of her ongins Meanwhile, Harold 
Transome kept on campaigning and the 
friendship between Esther and Fehx 
grew 

On the day of the election, as Felix 
had feared, the workers noted Felix, 
hoping to quell the not, led it for a time 
in a futile effort to lead the workers 
away from the town Unsuccessful in his 
purpose, he was charged with killing a 
constable Also trampled in the not was 
the old bill pasting Transome Esther was 
now legally the heiress of Transome 
Court 

Harold Transome, who had lost the 
election, now turned his attention to 
Transome Court Discovenng that Jer 
myn and Johnson, Jermyn's henchman, 
had been cheating the estate for years 
he decided to get nd of Jermyn at once 
and sue him Jermyn tned to avoid the 
suit by telling Harold that the estate 
really belonged to Esther and that the 
lawyer would remain silent if Harold 
dropped proceedings against him Harold 
refused to accept the bribe Later he and 
his mother invited Esther to hve with 
them at Transome Court Both were 
charmed with Esther, and Harold fell in 
love with her 

Meanwhile, Felix' case was announced 


for trial Rufus Lyon, Harold, and Esther 
testified to Felix' attempts to quell the 
not, but he had, though inadvertently, 
killed a man, and so he was sentenced to 
four years' imprisonment Esther's plea 
was so powerful that it moved even the 
arch Tory, Sir Maximus Debarry, who 
helped petition Parliament to grant Felix 
a pardon Felix was soon released 

In the meantime Mrs Transome had 
been unhappy that Harold had rejected 
Jermyn so thoroughly and was attempt 
mg to sue him Harold, claiming that 
Jermyn was a thief, intended to carry out 
the suit In a final burst of fury, Jermyn 
told Harold the truth that he was 
Harold's father and had, dunng his long 
affair with Mrs Transome, saved the 
estate dunng several difficult times 
Harold was crushed, and only Esther 
was able to reconale him to his unhappy 
mother 

Feeling his illegitimacy keenly, Harold 
told Esther that he could not, as he had 
intended, ask for her hand This declara 
tion saved Esther much embarrassment, 
for she had already acknowledged her 
love for Felix To solve problems for all 
concerned, Esther signed over all her 
nghts to Transome Court to Harold, re- 
turned to her father's house, and soon 
married Felix 


FETES GALANTES and OTHER POEMS 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Paul Verlaine (1844 1896) 

Pnnctpal puhhshed works Poemes saturmens, 1866, Fetes galantes 1869, La honne chan 
son 1870, Romances sans paroles, 1874 Sagesse 1881, Jadts et nagukre, 1884, Amour, 
1888, Parallelement 1889, Bonheur, 1891 


The importance of literary groups or 
^^schools" has always been greater m 
France than m England or America, and 
much of French literary history can best 
be understood through the reaction of 
one school against another Thus, after 
the great wave of Romanticism in the 
1830's and 1840's, a counterwave was m 
evitable This origmated in the group 
known as the ''Parnassians," led by Le 


conte de Lisle <[1818 1894) and con 
tinned by Jos6Mana de Heredia (1842 
1905), which first made itself known in 
1866 The members of the school had 
two objectives, the first of which was the 
reformation of the loose metrical methods 
of the disciples of Hugo and Lamartme 
and a return to something like the tradi 
Uonal strictness of French prosody More 
important, they were reactmg against the 
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excessive subjectivity and emotionalism 
of Romantics like Musset, who in his 
verse exploited for all it was worth his 
famous love affair with George Sand 
Poetry, according to the Parnassians, 
should aim at an "'abstract beauty'* and 
avoid the cultivation of "private sorrows 
and their lamentation", it should be cold 
and aloof purely objective For exam 
pie, m the famous "Les ^l^phants," by 
de Lisle, the great beasts solemnly march 
across the desert of red sand and as sol 
emnly disappear "and the desert resumes 
Its immobility " That is all As James El 
roy Flecker one of the groups few dis 
ciples in England, wrote, for a Parnassian 
"to overlay fine work with gross and ir 
relevant egoism," as Hugo had done, 
would be ""abhorrent", and had the move 
ment existed in England, Tennyson 
""would never have published "Locksley 
Hair" 

It was in the spirit of this school that 
Verlaine wrote his early poems But he 
was never a thoroughgomg Parnassian, 
occasionally, as in " Un dahlia " he 
achieved something of the desired objec- 
tivity, but even m his first volume there 
were hints of the much more character- 
istic manner that was to appear three 
years later in Fetes galantes In such a 
poem as ""Nuit du Walpurgis classique" 
with Its descnption of the garden de- 
signed by Le N6tre, ""correct, ridiculous, 
and charming," there is a distinct fore 
shadowing of the eighteenth century fan 
tasies of the subsequent volume Also 
included in this first book was one of 
his most famous poems, " Chanson 
d'automne," one of those almost word 
less little songs that are associated with 
his later manner 

The publication, between 1857 and 
1875, of three books by the brothers Gon- 
court on vanous aspects of life and art 
durmg the eighteendi century marked an- 
other sharp break with the Romantics 
As had happened earlier in England, the 
French Romantics had turned violently 
against the precedmg century, detestmg 
what they considered to be its coldness 
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and artificiality But as a result of this 
latest turn of Ae wheel of taste, this very 
artifiaality became the eighteenth cen- 
turys greatest charm, and some writers 
were fascinated by the bnlliant, stately 
society that their grandfathers had over- 
thrown Verlaine's Fetes g^zZawtes— prob- 
ably his best-known book outside France 
—was a part of this pattern, in it, as Hol- 
brook Jackson said, ‘Watteau became lit 
erature " It is an evocation of the world 
of Boucher and Fragonard the formal 
gardens, the silks, the fluttering of fans, 
the tinkling of mandolins in the eternal 
twilight or moonlight, while abbes, shep- 
herdesses, Pierrot and Columbine stroll 
along the paths beside the fountains 
Tills eighteenth century bnc a brae was 
very charming, but it does not represent 
Verlame's most important contnbution to 
French poetry His chief significance, at 
least for the literary histonan, lies in his 
connection with the Symbolist move- 
ment, which began as an unconscious 
protest against what has been called the 
"Spartan creed" of the Parnassians and 
which had links with the work of the 
•Impressionist painters Arthur Symons 
who knew many of the wnters involved 
and who translated a few of Verlaine's 
pieces, called the whole body of late 
nmeteenth century French literature the 
""Decadent Movement," which he then di 
vided mto "Impressionism" and "Sym 
holism" It IS difiicult and perhaps un 
necessary to make a distinction between 
the two Accordmg to Symons, Impres 
sionism gives the truth "of the visible 
world to the eyes that see it", Symbohsm, 
"the truth of spiritual things to the spint- 
ual vision" Yet Symons himself cited 
Verlame's Romances sans ^paroles the 
book which is usually considered the be- 
ginnmg of the poet's Symbolist penod, as 
an example of Impressionism 

It was, then, the effort of the Symbol- 
ists to see through outward appearances 
to mward reality by trying to express ""the 
secret affinities of dimgs with one's soul " 
It IS customary to say that the germ of 
this pomt of view is to be found m Bau 



delaire's poem “Correspondences^^ The bols, written m a private language m 

poet saw nature as a “forest of symbols'* which hardly a word is to be taken in its 

where “perfumes colors, and sounds an- customary sense, that each poem can 
swer one another " This approach re mean almost anything— or nothing— and 
suited in poetry in which the “subject" the French claim that his verse is better 
becomes unimportant or disappears alto understood by foreigners In England, 
gether The “meaning" of the poem is of Verlame was much admired by the minor 
no more significance than in a musical poets of the 1890's, several of whom— 
composition A remark of Pater's is fre Symons, John Gray, Ernest Dowson— 

quently quoted in this connection “All translated some of his poems And it is 

art constantly aspires towards the condi certainly possible to see his influence, or 

tion of music, and the perfection of po that of his school, on some of the early 

etry seems to depend in part on a certam poems of Yeats 

^suppression of mere subject, so that the Although Verlaine expenenced a reli 
meaning reaches us through ways not gious conversion which found expression 
distincdy traceable by the understand in many of the poems in Sagesse, his life 

mg " “Music before everything," Verlame was a tragic one He has been called a 

said in his “Art poetique", and then, “no modem Villon Almost everyone who has 

color, only the nuance," the finest, most wntten about him has referred to his 

delicate shade, for it is this “nuance" that childlike qualities Frangois Coppe said 

weds “the dream to the dream " So his “Alas, like a child he was without any 

later poems became almost literally “ro defense, and life wounded him often 

mances sans paroles," songs without and cmelly But sujffermg is the ransom 

words in which the content consists only paid by genius, and this word can be 

of half hmts and vague suggestions uttered in speaking of Verlaine, for his 

In France, this kind of poetry led to name will always awaken the memory of 

the work of Mallarme, who earned the an absolutely new poetry which, m 

method much further by composmg French literature, has acquired the im 

poems so filled with symbols withm sym portance of a discovery " 

THE FINN CYCLE 

Type of work Ballad cycle 
Author Unknown 
Type of ^lot Histoncal adventure 
Time of flot Third century 
Locals Ireland 

Ftrst transenhed Reputed eleventh century manusenpt 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Finn, leader of the Fianna Ennn 
OisiN, Finn's son 
Oscar Oisin'sson 
Goll Mac Mobna, 

Dbrmot, 

Keelta, and 

Conan toe Bald, Finn's men 
Niam Oisin's fairy mistress 
Grania, King Cormac s daughter 

Cnttque 

The Fmn Cycle, which is also known third century Insh hero, and his band of 
as the Fenian Cycle, is a series of ballad wamors Their organization, known as 
tales celebrating the deeds of Finn, a the Fianna Ermn, fought and hunted 
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under service to the king of Ireland The 
wamors were quite respectable and en 
joyed privilege and wealth The tone of 
these ballad stones is romantic and the 
stones show a delight in sensuous details, 
with deep feeling for the Insh country 
side and glen Finn himself stands out as 
a strong, courageous leader who inspired 
devotion in his men, but he is not with 
out a touch of cunning and treachery In 
many respects he is like Robin Hood and 
King Arthur— a bold hero, a capable 
leader, a tender lover Like them, he 
witnesses the passing of his strength, the 
dissolution of his band, and the waning 
of a heroic era 

The Story 

Long ago in Ireland, Cumhal was the 
leader of the Fianna Erinn, the kmg^s 
warriors A rival clan m this group grew 
envious of Cumhal, took up arms against 
him, and slew him at the battle of Castle 
knock CumhaFs wife Muma gave birth 
to a boy shortly thereafter Fearing for 
his life now that Coll Mac Moma was 
in power, she gave him to two wise 
women to rear 

Under these two women the child 
grew to be a handsome lad He learned 
to run faster than the rabbit, to kill deer 
without hounds, and to bring down 
birds with his sling One day, while 
roaming m the fields, he found a group 
of boys playing He joined them and it 
was soon obvious that he was a match 
for all of them In envy the boys tried 
to kill him, but he overcame seven of 
them and chased the rest home From 
that day he was called Finn, meaning the 
fair However, his two nurses felt that 
since the wamors of the Moma clan 
would kill him if they found him, he 
must start off on his own 

Finn gathered a group of youths about 
him and began to seek adventure His 
first exploit was to avenge a woman 
whose son had been killed by the Lord 
of Luachar Finn and his companions 
stonned the ramparts of the chieftain^s 
casde^ recovered jewels Cumhal had lost 


in battle, and slew the Lord of Luachar 
and his men Finn then returned the 
jewels to the old men who had fought 
vnth his dead father m battle 

Finn set out to learn wisdom and the 
art of poetry from the sage Fmegas 
While he was with the sage, he caught 
the salmon of wisdom and accidentally 
tasted It Having learned wisdom and the 
art of poetry Finn composed a song in 
praise of May and then set out to become 
the leader of the Fianna Erinn 

At that time Conn was the ruler of 
Ireland He held an annual banquet at 
which peace was declared among the 
vanous clans When Finn entered the 
banquet hall unknown. Conn asked him 
who he was The king accepted him im 
mediately because he was the son of an 
old fnend Soon Finn inquired whether 
he would become captain of the Fianna 
Erinn if he rid the royal town of the 
goblin that now haunted it The king 
said yes, and Finn set out with a magic 
spear to slay the goblin The goHin ap- 
peared with his magic harp and en 
chanted Finn with the music, but with 
the aid of his spear Fmn slew the spmt 
and returned victonous Conn kept his 
word and Finn was made captain of the 
Fianna Ennn Faced with the choice of 
serving his clan enemy or leaving Ireland, 
Goll Mac Moma chose to serve Fmn, and 
the rest of his men followed him 

Finn was a strong, generous, wise cap- 
tain who drew the best poets and war 
riors of Ireland around him There was 
his gallant son, Oism, one of the finest 
fighters and poets There was Oisin's son, 
C^car, the fiercest fighter of the group 
There was Coil Mac Moma, strong and 
loyal There was Dermot of the Love 
Spot, the fair ladies* man of great endur 
ance and agility There was Keelta, an 
other strong wamor and fine poet There 
was Conan the Bald, full of tnckery, 
gluttony, and sloth There was also Mac 
Luga, whom Fmn instructed m the art 
of courtesy, and many another brave war- 
nor Fmn was generous to all But to 
enter the Fianna Ennn, it was necessary 
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to pass extremely ngororis tests of 
strength, skill poise, and poetic ability 
There was the time Finn and his com- 
panions gave chase to a doe The doe far 
outstripped everyone but Finn and his 
two hounds When Finn reached die doe 
he found his two hounds playing with 
her and he gave orders for no one to 
hurt her That night Finn awakened to 
find a beautiful woman standing by his 
bed She informed him that she had 
been changed into a deer by the Dark 
Druid because she would not give him 
her love and that Finn had restored her 
to her original form Finn took her to live 
with him as his wife After a few months 
of happiness Finn was called away to 
fight the Northmen Retummg victon 
ous, he found his new wife gone the 
Dark Druid had come for her in the 
shape of Finn and unwittingly she had 
rushed to greet him and he took her 
away For diree days Finn mourned be 
fore returning to his band Seven years 
later Finn found a brave young man 
fighting off a pack of hounds On call 
ing off the dogs and questioning the boy, 
Finn learned that this was the son he 
had had by his wife and that the Dark 
Druid had come again and taken her 
away forever Fmn took his son and 
trained him to be a great warrior poet 
There was the time Finn and his men 
were hunting and the giantess Vivionn 
came seeking Finn*s protection from her 
scorned lover As she was talking, her 
lover appeared and thrust his spear mto 
her breast While Finn and Goll stayed 
by the dymg giantess, the rest of the 
company set out after the giant They 
chased him over hill and plain to the sea, 
where he escaped after they had gamed 
his sword and shield Returning, they 
found the giantess dead They buned her 
and mourned her death 
There was the time Fmn and his com- 
panions were huntmg and saw an ugly, 
clumsy giant coming toward them with 
an equally ugly old nag The giant told 
Finn in an unmannerly way that he 
wanted to join his band, and Fmn 


reluctandy agreed Fmn^s companions 
turned the giant's horse out to pasture 
with the other horses, and it immediately 
began injuring them Finn told one of 
his men to ride the nag to death When 
the animal refused to move, thirteen men 
got on Its back m jest Seeing that they 
were making fun of him, the giant ran 
off in fury and his nag followed with 
thirteen of Finn s men on its back Finn 
and the rest of his men followed, but 
they were soon outdistanced when the 
giant and his nag crossed the ocean 

Then Finn outfitted himself and his 
men with a ship, food, and gold, and set 
out across the sea m search of his missmg 
men At last they came to a huge, slip 
pery cliflF Since Dermot was the ablest, 
he was sent to investigate the land Be 
fore long Dermot came to a woodland 
pool where for three days he fought an 
armed warrior On the third night he 
dived into the pool with the wamor and 
found himself in a land of wonders He 
was soon beaten by the men of this land 
and left for dead Presently Dermot was 
awakened by a man who led him into a 
fnendlier kingdom There he was wel 
corned by the kmg, who himself had 
served in the Fianna Ermn under Fmn 
In the meanwhile Fmn and his men had 
entered the underground kingdom by 
another route, and he and his wamors 
were reunited They learned that they 
had been brought there to fight in the 
service of this underground kmg against 
the King of the Well and his allies In 
battle Finn and his men proved match 
less After wmnmg the enemy king's 
daughter, Fmn defeated the foe and re 
stored peace to the land Fmn asked for 
no reward from the king, but when Co 
nan made a jest the king transported the 
band back to the Insh hills in the space 
of a second The whole adventure seemed 
but a dream 

There was the time the old feud be 
tween Finn $ clan and Goll's clan reawak 
ened over a dispute about booty A bat 
tie started m the hall and blood was shed 
until Fergus, the minstrel, awoke and re- 
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minded them with his music of (he dan 
gers they had shared So peace was re- 
stored 

For many years Finn and his men 
passed their lives in adventures, in hunts, 
and m enchantments But there came a 
time when the Fianna Erinn began to 
disintegrate, when Finn's men became 
unruly and dishonest, and when Fmn 
lost his honor through treachery 

When Fmn was an old man, he 
planned to marry Grama, daughter of the 
King of Ireland Grama fell in love with 
Dermot, the ladies' man, however, and 
begged him to run away with her Der 
mot was extremely reluctant to do so but 
Grama bound him by the laws of Fian 
chivalry and he was forced to abduct her 
on her wedding night Fmn jealously 
chased the pair over Ireland At length 
Dermot made peace with Fmn One day, 
while Fmn and Dermot were hunting, a 
boar fatally wounded Dermot The only 
way to save Dermot was for Finn to bnng 
him water Remembenng his hurt pride, 
Finn let the water fall and Dermot died 
The King of Ireland then ordered the 
Fianna Ermn to disband forever The 


final blow to the company came at the 
battle of Gabhra in which Oscar, Finn's 
grandson, was killed and the Fenians 
were all but wiped out 
Niam, a fairy pnncess, then came to 
take Oisin to an enchanted land where 
all wishes came true She sang a magic 
song to him and he bade farewell to his 
companions forever In this land Oism 
could love hunt, and fight without grow 
mg old The time came however, when 
he longed to return to Ireland to see his 
old companions Niam tearfully let him 
go, but warned him not to set foot on the 
soil On retummg to Ireland he found a 
degenerate race that was both smaller and 
weaker than the lowliest men of his time 
Impetuously, Oism dismounted from his 
horse to help the weaklings move a stone 
and immediately he became an old man 
He soon learned that his companions had 
been dead for three hundred years Oism 
was taken to Saint Patrick At first there 
was strong distrust between the two men, 
but gradually the saint grew to love 
Oism s tales of the Fianna Ennn and re- 
corded them Oism, on his part, was bap 
tized mto the Church 


FINNEGANS WAKE 


Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author James Joyce (1882 1941) 

Time A cycle of history 
Locale Dublin 
First published 1939 

Pnnctpcd characters 

Humphrey CmMPDEN Earwhicker also Here Comes Everybody 
and Haveth Childer Everywhere a pub keeper 
Ann also Anna Livia Plurabelle his wife 
IsoBEL, their daughter 

Kevin also Shaun the Postman, Chuff Jaun and Yawn, and 
Jerry, also Shem the Penman Dolph, and Glugg their twin sons 


From that wonderful passage of revela- 
tion and recall as Molly Bloom hovers on 
the edge of sleep m die closing section 
of Ulysses, there was for James Joyce 
only one short step to the conception of 
Finnegans Wake Ulysses, centering on 
the events of a specific day and place, pre- 
sented an exploration of the droughts and 


myriad impressions of the wakmg mind 
Finnegans Wake, to which Joyce devoted 
seventeen years of concentrated effort, 
attempts to create a total world of night 
mare fantasies and half-conscious dream 
sensations expenenced m the sleeping 
mind durmg an interval which stretches 
out to enclose all space and tunc 
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Like Ulysses, this novel has called into Now his old feeling of guilt has been 
being an extensive literature of criticism renewed by the fact that on a rowdy 
and explications, a process of exegesis Saturday evening in the pub Earwhicker 
needed if the majonty of readers are fully had drunk too much There had also 
to understand Joyce's purpose and accom been some kind of altercation— possibly 
plishment In the stream of consciousness a drunk had been forcibly ejected— in 
content of Ulysses, however, Joyce had which insults were exchanged and stones 
kept the edges of thought and imagery thrown, and this disturbance had re 
bnght and sharp, here everythmg is minded Earwhicker of his earlier trouble 
blurred and muffled by physical sleep When Earwhicker went to bed he was 
sensuously recorded as well as by the still drunk, and the events of the day 
kaleidoscopic nature of Joyce's dream disturb his troubled sleep Since he and 
world and the shifting identities of his his wife no longer feel the passion they 
people as the dreamer pursues erotic fan- once had for each other, his dream does 

cies or is oppressed by feelings of guilt not turn toward her but involves his 

Baldly stated Vinnegans Wake is the children His feeling of guilt is again 

story of a man who in the course of a aroused by the incestuous nature of his 
single night dreams of everythmg that dream, but the incest taboo intervenes 
has ever happened m the world The to transform Isobel into Iseult la Belle 
dream shapes and memories set free in and Earwhicker into Tristram, thus sever 
sleep float up from the subconscious not mg the father daughter relationship By 

only m accordance with Freud's prmci much the same process the other figures 

pies but also in keeping with Jung's, so m the dream assume different personal! 
that the episodes of the novel and the ties and meanings Toward morning 

bewildering array of cross references go Jerry, one of the twins, calls out and the 

beyond the experience of the mdmdual mother goes into another room to com 
to reflect a state of bemg which may be fort the child Earwhicker, only half 

vaguely referred to as the collective con aware of her gomg, goes to sleep once 

sciousness of the race more As the book ends day is breaking 

Some facts about the dreamer are and Earwhicker and his wife are about 
easily ascertainable He is a man, appar to awake 

endy of Danish descent, named Humph- But to approach Joyce's novel in this 
rey Chimpden Earwhicker, and he keeps fashion, m terms of narrative and char 
a pub, the Bnstol, somewhere between acter, is to do violence to his structure 
Phoenix Park and the River Liffey, in and style Finnegans Wake is composed 
Dublm To Dubliners his name has of many elements an exile's memories of 

always been a matter for joking, in addi Dublm m his youth, theones of modem 

tion to Its foreign sound it suggests an psychology, the substratum of myth and 
insect, the earwig and he is sometimes legend underlying the history of the 
referred to as H C Earwigger He has a race, and Joyce's marvelous command of 
wife, Ann, and three children— Isobel, a the resources and texture of language 
daughter now in her teens, and twm The book takes its structure from the 
sons, Kevin and Jerry At some time in Pnnci'pn d^una sctenza nnova by Gio 
the past Earwhicker had been mvolved vanni Battista Vico, an early eighteenth 
m a scandal which is never really ex- century Itahan philosopher According to 
plamed Apparently he had accosted Vico's theory, human societies follow a 
someone in Phoenix Park, but whether progression of three distinct cycles, the 
that person was a young girl or a man is ages of the gods, of great heroes of ordi 
never made clear Although the mcident nary men Vico also beheved that each 
happened a long time ago, Earwhicker cycle created its appropriate mstitutions 
still fears investigation by the authorities and forms of government, autocracy gives 
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lace to democracy and democracy at last 
ecomes anarchy before the cycle begins 
again In the beginning, however, is 
Godhead, revealed m lightning and the 
crash of thunder, which leads man to 
restrain his brutish acts and appetites 

In the opening paragraphs of Ftnnegans 
Wake such a polysyllabled thunderclap 
suggests the Viconian cycle, but it is also 
associated with the fall of Finnegan the 
hod carrier His wake is a noisy affair 
satisfactorily ended, even though at one 
stage the corpse, reanimated by the Gaelic 
word for whiskey, threatens to rise and 
walk once more The interment of Finne 
gan— the Finn MacCool of Irish legend- 
fades into the landscape of Howth Gas 
tie and Environs from which, bearing 
the same initials, Humphrey Chimpden 
Earwhicker emerges Like Finnegan, Ear 
whicker is a figure of mythopoeic stat 
ure and m the novel he takes on a more 
universal significance indicated by his 
successive appearances as Here Comes 
Everybody and Haveth Childer Every 
where His transformations on the uni 
versal and spintual level are the essence 
of the novel At the same time he func 
tions on a different level indicated by 
ambiguous family relationships— as Adam 
fallen from grace because of the incident 
in Phoenix Park, as Tristram who loved 
the two Iseults, as Swift, the Insh dean 
who loved Stella and Vanessa, as the 
father of Shaun the Postman (Kevm) 
and Shem the Penman (Jerry) 

Ann the wife also undergoes a trans 
formation in the course of the novel She 
becomes identified with the River LiflFey, 
personified as Anna Livia Plurabelle, the 
stream of life eternally flowmg toward 
the sea the feminine principle into which 
all the women in the novel finally merge, 
just as m the end the river merges with 
the sea The stream is time to Earwhick 
e/s history, and the Anna Livia Plura 
belle sections are not only the finest in 
the novel but the particular triumph of 
Joyce^s poetic prose 

Jomed to these figures are others who 
function with only slightly less signifi 


cance in the symbolic texture of the 
novel the four old men who act as a 
kind of chorus but who may be identified 
at different times as the four apostles, the 
four pomts of the compass, the four an 
cient Insh kingdoms, the Four Masters 
of Irish legend, the four waves of myth 
Shaun the Postman, who is Kevm and 
also Chuff, Jaun, and Yawn, the practical 
man who carries on tradition without 
knowmg the nature of the message he 
bears any more than the postman knows 
the contents of the letter he delivers, 
Shem the Penman, also Jerry, Dolph, 
and Glugg, who is the writer, the maker 
of tradition These figures are at all times 
surrounded by the history of past and 
present, shapes of legend and symbol in 
a dream vision which Joyce attempted to 
convey by a dream language to which 
he brought all the resources of his logo 
poeic faculty 

The style of Finnegans Wake repre 
sents a virtual recreation of language 
In this work Joyce exhibits every variety 
of style in the range of literature and, in 
order to achieve his multi leveled effects, 
a battery of technical devices— the pun, 
the play on words, telescoped and port 
manteau words, parodies, and connota 
tions, to name only a few of the hundreds 
employed Because so much of the under 
standing of the novel depends on lin 
guisdc techniques, its effects are auditory 
rather than visual It is a book to be 
heard as well as to be read, for its struc 
tural devices within its cyclic outlines are 
more those of music than of narrative 
and drama 

Finnegans Wake is a bold expenment 
m form, meaning, and style It is repeti 
tious and irritating in its fragmented epi 
sodes and its efforts to push language to 
the limits of expression Yet it is a tre- 
mendous if imperfect fable of the whole 
of mankind that cames man backward 
through the history of his moral and 
social habits to the mystery of his origin, 
tells the story of his fall, and affirms the 
promise of his rebirth From the unfin 
ished final sentence of the novel to its 
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continuation in the first paragraph with its environs, the cycle runs its never end 
Its images of the flowing river, Adam and mg course of life, history, and time 
Eve, and the circle of Howth Castle and 


FIVE WOMEN WHO LOVED LOVE 

Type of "worli Novelettes 

Author Ibara Saikaku (c 1642 1693) 

Type of flats Sentimental romances 
Tune of flats Seventeenth century 
Locale Japan 
First fuhlished c 1685 

Pnncifal characters 

Seij^r 6 an apprentice 
Onatsu, his master s younger sister 
OsEN a young wife 
The Cooper her husband 
CH02AEM0N, a yeast maker 
Chozaemoist’s Wipe 
O sAN, a merchant's wife 
Rin her maid 

Moemon the merchant s derk 
Osmcm, a young girl 
Her Mother 

Onogawa Kcchisaburo a young samurai 
Gengobei a Buddhist monk, formerly a pederast 
Hachijuro, Gengobei’s former lover 
Oman, a young girl 


Critique 

The Japanese writer Ibara (sometimes 
Ihara) Saikaku was both a poet who 
wrote a prodigious number of seventeen- 
syllable haiku and the leading novelist of 
the Genroku Period (1600 1868) m Ja- 
pan The subjects of his fiction fall chron- 
ologically into three distinct types those 
dealing vwth matters of love and the pleas- 
ure quarter, those dealmg widi hfe among 
the warrior class, and those dealmg ivith 
the lives of the merchant class The Ko 
shoku Gonin Onna, which has been 
translated as Five Women Who Loved 
Love, obviously belongs to the first group, 
and all five of the novelettes of which this 
work IS compnsed are based upon actual 
happenmgs The work was first pub- 
lished about 1685 Each story is divided 
into five chapters The plots are simIc 
and, with one exception, tragic tne 
strength of the work hes m its evocation 
of character and scene The five heroines 


are not languishing, leisurely ladies but 
rather women of character who almost 
seem to create their tragedies instead of 
being helplessly fated Only Oman, the 
heroine of the last story, is allowed to 
live happily ever after, and she, m her 
charming determination to win her love, 
resembles in some respects Shakespeare^s 
Rosalind 

The Stones 

THE FIRST STORY 

Sei 3 ur 6 , handsome, gallant young man 
disowned by his wealthy father for his 
profligacies, apprenticed himself to a 
shopkeeper and proved hard working and 
reliable When Onatsu, his master's 
younger sister, fell in love with him, he, 
after some reluctance, at last fully re- 
turned her affection As an apprentice he 
was far from an eligible suitor, and so the 
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lovers were forced to elope Seven hun 
dred gold pieces disappeared at the same 
time When the lovers were discovered, 
Seijuro, condemned for theft as well as 
for seduction, was executed The gold 
was later found where it had been mis 
laid Onatsu went mad for a time Later 
she entered a nunnery 

THE SECOND STOEY 

Osen, a country girl, was married hap- 
pily to a cooper When Chozaemon, the 
yeast maker, was planning to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his father^s 
death, Osen offered to help in the prepa 
rations While she was arranging sweet 
meats, Ch6zaemon accidentally dropped 
a bowl on her head, disarranging her 
hair Chozaemon's suspicious, jealous 
wife accused Osen of adultery Because 
she had been unjustly accused, Osen im 
pulsively decided to revenge herself on 
the wife by truly making love to Chozae 
mon, although she cared nothing for him 
When her husband, the cooper, discov 
ered the lovers, Osen committed suiade 
and Chozaemon was executed 

THE THIRD STORY 

Osan’s husband had gone to Edo on 
business Her maid Rin, was m love 
with Moemon, a clerk Moemon, how 
ever, felt coldly toward Rin and only re- 
luctantly agreed to visit her bed To- 
gether, Rin and Osan decided to pimish 
him, and Osan took Rin^s place in the 
bed The tnck had other results, however, 
when Osan and Moemon found them- 
selves hopelessly in love After pretend 
mg to commit suicide together, Aey hid 
in a faraway village for a time Eventu- 
ally they were discovered and executed 


THE FOURTH STORY 

Oshichi, an innocent young girl, was 
taken by her mother to find refuge in a 
temple after their house had burned 
down There she met and fell in love 
with Onogawa Kichisaburo, a young sa 
murai When Oshichi and her mother re- 
turned to their home, the lovers were not 
able to meet in secret Oshichi remem 
benng how she first met her lover, de 
cided to start another fire, but she was 
discovered, arrested, exposed to shame 
and burned at the stake Kichisaburo, 
who had been ill, did not know of her 
death until he accidentally saw her grave 
stone At first he planned to commit sui 
cide, but he was persuaded to delay his 
design until after a talk with his mentor 
and sworn brother As the result of his 
fnend^s advice Kichisaburo decided to 
become a monk 

THE FIFTH STORY 

Gengobei, a pederast, took priestly 
vows after the death of Hachijllro, his 
lover Later he fell in love with another 
boy who returned from the dead to see 
him again In his grief Gengobei retired 
to a mountain hut Meanwhile, a young 
girl, Oman, had seen and fallen in love 
with Gengobei Determmed to win him, 
she disguised herself as a boy and visited 
his retreat There she succeeded m win 
nmg Gengobei*s love, even after her sex 
had been revealed Gengobei left the 
priesthood and the lovers lived in great 
poverty together until Omans parents 
finally found her Rejoicing at her recov 
ery, her parents decided to have the two 
lovers marry and then give their family 
fortune to Gengobei Thus Oman's love 
story came to a happy endmg 


FLOWERS OF EVIL 


Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Charles Baudelaire Cl 821 1867) 

Ftrst fuhhshed 1857 

FLOWERS OF EVIL by Charles Baudelaire Translated by George Dillon and Edna St Vincent Millay 
Excerpts reprinted by permission of George Dillon Published by Harper & Brothers Copyright 1936 by 
Harper & Brothers 
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*^Small hands washed, scoured, cared 
for like the hands of a woman— and with 
that, the head of a maniac, a voice cut- 
ting like a voice of steel' —thus did the 
observant hut uncharitable Goncourt 
brothers describe Charles Baudelaire, 
who had already become the subject of 
mnumerable legends in the Paris of the 
Second Empire It was said that he had 
dyed his hair green, that he had been 
heard to remark in a ca£6 ''Have you 
ever eaten a baby? I find it pleasing to 
the palate*" But unfortunately for seekers 
after the sensational, most of the Baude 
laire legends have been disproved by later 
research Like Poe, he enjoyed creating 
mystifications about himself 

Flowers of Evil, the volume on which 
Baudelaire's fame rests, was published in 
1857, although some of the poems had 
appeared m magazines as much as fifteen 
years earlier, when the author was rum 
mg himself financially by attempting to 
be a dandy of the boulevards The book 
immediately became famous— or notonous 
—because of a prosecution brought against 
author and publisher on the grounds of 
offense against public morals In the same 
year a similar charge had been brought 
agamst Flaubert for his Madame Bovary 
Possibly because of the ridiculous position 
in which the government had found itself 
m the earher case, the prosecution of 
Baudelaire was half hearted, and the fine 
of three hundred francs imposed was 
never paid Actually, there were only 
SIX poems found to be objectionable Cthe 
subject of two of them being lesbianism), 
they were reprinted m a new edition 
published m Belgium, and are now m 
eluded in all the standard texts and m 
some of the English translations 

When Barbey d’Aurevilly wrote of 
Baudelaire "His present book is an 
anonymous drama m which he takes all 
the parts," he was saying no more than 
that the poet was a Romantic No young 
man of his generation could escape the 
"Byronic attitude" that had been the 
Englishman's legacy to Europe To be 
grand, gloomy, and peculiar was ex- 


pected But in addition to mtemational 
Byronism, Baudelaire had been exposed 
to other influences at that time unusual 
m France As a boy, he had learned 
English, hence, he came to know authors 
such as De Qumcey and the Gothic 
novelists But most important, he en 
countered the works of Poe about 1846 
and translated much of that work be 
tween 1856 and 1865 It was through 
this translation that Poe began to have 
an influence upon French literature far 
greater than any he has ever exerted in 
America Baudelaire's admiration of Poe 
was immense he called him "the incora 
parable Poet, the irrefutable philosopher 
—who must always be quoted in regard to 
the mystenous maladies of the mmd 
The Master of the Horrible, the 
Prince of Mystery" And yet a readmg 
of Baudelaire's poetry does not greatly 
remind us of that of Poe, the American 
was not so preoccupied with sex nor do 
his ethereal, idealized females suggest 
the tigerish women with smoldering 
eyes whose nude charms— "ingenuousness 
united to lubncity"— Baudelaire loved to 
describe What Poe gave him was a gen 
eral interest in the macabre and a feeling 
for compression, the latter a welcome 
reaction against the overwhelmmg ver 
bosity of much Romantic poetry 

Baudelaire's style, at least as it ap- 
peared to a contemporary, was described 
by Gautier as "mgenious, complicated, 
learned, full of shades and of investiga- 
tions, always pushmg back the limits of 
language, borrowing all technical vocabu 
lanes, taking its colors from all palettes 
This decadent style is the last word 
of language called upon to express every 
thing and pushed to the utmost " It is a 
"gamy" style like that of late Latin, suit 
able for the "haggard phantoms of m 
somnia" This, it must be confessed 
rather melodramatic descnption well indi 
cates the peculiar appeal that Baudelaire 
held for his contemporaries, who felt that 
"since Louis XIV French poetry has been 
dying of correctness " 

As for his subject matter, the word 
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*Wrbid” has been applied to it with 
unfailing regulanty D'Aurevilly called 
Baudelaire an ^'atheistic and modem 
Dante'' whose Muse descended into Hell 
as surely as Dante's had ascended there 
from The Romantic indulgence in sensa 
tion for Its own sake he earned to the 
point at which pleasure becomes revul 
Sion In what is perhaps his most famous 
poem, ''A Voyage to Cytherea," after the 
gay opening of the ship setting sail for 
the island of Venus, we are brought up 
sharply by 

Look at It, after all, its a poor land, 

and are carried remorselessly through the 
descnption of the gibbet from which 
dangles a ^ndiculous hanged man" tom 
by birds, to the final stanza 

In thine isle, O Venus I found only 
upthrust 

A Calvary s37mhol whereon mine image 
hung 

—Give me. Lord God, to look upon 
that dung, 

My body and my heart without dis 
gusti 

Added to all of this was the attitude of 
world weariness inherited from Bpon 
Baudelaire compares himself to a king 


in whose veins "the green waters of 
Lethe flow", to someone who, in a for 
mer life, lived among "vast porticoes ' 
tended by slaves whose only task was to 
discover their master's secret grief There 
were also the blasphemies ( Tes Litanies 
de Satan") and the meticulous descrip- 
tions of the revolting ("Une Charogne") 

Much of Baudelaires p 5 ^otechnics~ 
even that part which was sincere and not 
merely mtended to shock the bourgeoisie 
—has lost Its effect A modem reader, 
accustomed to clinically precise analyses 
of sex, IS not particularly shocked by his 
lubncities, his blasphemies seem rather 
juvenile One wonders what all the fuss 
was about But to contemporary poets, 
English as well as French, he is im 
portant as a counter Romantic in a 
Romantic age as the first modem To 
quote Peter Quennell He had enjoyed 
a sense of his own age, had recognized 
Its pattern while the pattern was yet in- 
complete" He enormously extended the 
frontiers of poetry by showing that it 
need not be limited to the conventionally 
"poetic " And there are few readers who 
will not be forced to admit the truth 
of the last line of his ‘Preface" 

Hypoente reader— my hkeness— my 
brother* 


FOUR QUARTETS 


Tyfe of uork Poetry 
Author T S Ehot (1888 ) 

First ^uhhshed 1943 

Four Quartets is T S Eliot's last book 
of nondramatic poetry Written over a 
penod of eight years and published sepa- 
rately, each quartet has the same struc- 
ture and helps to develop cumulatively 
the same themes Eliot has said that 
transitions in poetry can be similar to 
those in a sjnnphony or quartet, and these 
quartets are wntten in the five movement 
sonata form 

The personal and histoncal significance 


of the place names which title the poems 
are the points of departure for the themes 
developed m the first part of each quar 
tet The theme of "Burnt Norton'— an 
old Gloucestershire house— is the nature 
of time and of personal memories and 
expenence "East Coker," which is the 
name of the English village from which 
Eliot's ancestor left for America in the 
seventeenth century, is a consideration of 
the meaning of history and an explana- 


FOUR QUARTETS by T S Ebot Excerpts reprinted by penmssipn of the publishers Harcourt Brace 
& Co Inc Copyright, 1943 by T S Eliot 
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tion of the idea of spiritual rebirth “The 
Dry Salvages/' a group of rocks off the 
coast of Massachusetts which Eliot knew 
as a boy, continues the meditations on 
time and history and mcludes reflections 
on human endeavor and further state 
ments on the nature of experience These 
themes are all, again, present in * Little 
Gidding," the name of an Anglican lay 
community founded hy Nicholas Ferrar 

All themes are thus present m each 
quartet with different emphases, the sub 
sidiary themes are aspects of the major 
ones and are directly related to them A 
difference m these poems from Eliot's 
earlier verse is that here, although the 
elements of surpnse and rapid transition 
are still present, the transitional passages 
are included, whereas in The Waste 
Land they were not The same symbols 
also occur in each of the quartets their 
multiple and shifting meanings are re 
solved in ^ Little Gidding ' 

In 'Burnt Norton" he wntes 

What might have been and what has 
been 

Point to one end which is always pres 
ent 

Here there is no placing of expenence 
m time (“do not call it fixity'O it is 
instead a “stillness " The stillness is the 
point beyond expenence “into the rose- 
garden ' To reach it requires the nega 
tion of flesh and spint Tins way of pur- 
gation is repeatedly considered and what 
is required for it is release from desire 
and compulsion Meaningful experience 
IS both in and out of time, and life is too 
full of distraction for this end to be often 
attained The descnption of this distrac 
tion IS a vivid realization of the con 
temporary predicament 

Only a flicker 

Over the strained time ndden faces 

Distracted from distraction by distrac 
tion 

The passage foUowmg these Imes on 
suburban Londoners presents “the way 
down" towards the dark night of the soul. 


“desiccation of the world of sense " But 
there are times in the realm of art when 
the moment can be prolonged 

as a Chinese jar still 
Moves perpetually m its stillness 

A further theme in the quartets, the 
nature and difficulty of poetic creation, 
follows in contrast to the image of the jar 
The struggle with words which “decay 
with imprecision" introduces the Word 
which IS subject always to temptation 
'Burnt Norton" ends with a repetition 
of the vision of hidden children laughing 
in the rose garden, a motif which oc 
curred m the first movement Such im 
mediacy is contrasted with the usual 
bleakness of existence 

Time m “East Coker" involves the 
consideration of the history of man This 
the most despairmg of the quartets, comes 
closest to complete and unredeemed bit 
temess The cyclic nature of life and 
experience is stressed fields give way to 
factones which crumble to dust The life 
cycle of man and earth is presented as if 
in a vision after the poet has gone down 
the dark lane into the somnolent village 
The second section begins with a lync 
on November, which is followed by a 
characteristic reversal 

That was a way of putting it 

A penphrastic study in a worn out po 
eticJ fashion 

The theme of the bitterness and decep- 
tion of time mentioned in “Burnt Nor 
ton" is expanded here, the wisdom of old 
men is really folly, and 

The only wisdom we can hope to ac 
quire 

Is me wisdom of humility 

The concrete descnption, which in these 
poems always either immediately follows 
or precedes the abstract thought, is here 
that of the descent into subways, which 
were also used as air raid shelters durmg 
World War II Thus negation and still 
ness are combined and the necessity for 
“waitmg” is mtroduced 
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The fourth movement is a lync on the 
Christian paradox of life in death and 
death in life The symbols are those of 
a hospital with a ''wounded surgeon" 
and "a dying nurse ^ 

Wherein, if we do well we shall 
Die of the absolute paternal care 

Fire and roses are multiple symbols of 
destruction and salvation, purgation and 
resurrection After the cold fever of death 
there is purgatory 

Of which the flame is roses and the 
smoke is bnars 

The fifth section despairs of poetic 
creation, which, at "every attempt/Is a 
wholly new start" because the diflSculties 
once conquered are no longer those that 
face the poet The resolution of this 
dilemma is similar to that for the soul 
"For us there is only the trymg" The 
final section inverts the opening state 
ment "In my beginning is my end", the 
poet concludes, "In my end is my begm- 
ning " 

The superb pictures of the Mississippi 
River and the Atlantic Ocean in "The 
Dry Salvages" show an mcrease m the 
music of the verse which is sustained in 
"Little Gidding" The river is "a strong 
brown god" and the sea has "Many gods 
and many voices " The sea time 'is not 
our time", "time stops and is never end 
mg" The lync in Section II speaks of 
the grief of shipwreck and of those things 
thought "most reliable" which are "there 
fore the fittest for renunciation " There 
is no end to this pain, only the possi 
bility of prayer 

Tlie pattern of the past with its con 
tent of meaningful expenence is seen 
here in its histoncal perspective 

And approach to the meaning restores 
the expenence 

In a different form, beyond any mean 
mg 

We can assign to happiness 

This passage connects with the reference 
to Knshna in Section III, one of the 


many allusions to and quotations of other 
authors m the quartets The theory of 
time is drawn from the philosopher Hera 
clitus and part of the conclusion of "Lit 
de Gidding" from Dame Julian of Nor 
wich The rose and fire S5mibolism is 
remmiscent of Dante, and the conception 
of the dark night of the soul is that of 
St John of the Cross While awareness 
of these sources adds considerably to the 
enjoyment of the quartets, Ehot inte 
grates them so completely and so per 
fecdy controls their place m the poetry, 
placmg them where they have such an 
exact significance, that the poems can 
be appreciated and understood without 
knowledge of source or influence The 
poet Knshna is mentioned by name, 
however, and his words, "fare forward, 
voyagers" instead of 'fare well" are im 
portant, as they indicate the essential 
release from desires and are an exhorta 
tion to unselfishness or selflessness 
Section V contains the meaning of the 
explanation of time s paradoxical aspects 

But to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the time 
less 

With time, IS an occupation for the 
saint 

The images of flowers, sunlight, and 
music which have recurred throughout 
these poems symbolize the ordinary man's 
expenences which although fragmentary 
nevertheless are "hmts of grace" "The 
hint half guessed, the gift half under 
stood, is Incarnation " 

The resolution of themes m 'Little 
Giddmg" is accomplished by semi repeti 
tive exposition and some further develop 
ment The chapel at Little Giddmg is a 
place "where prayer has been valid " The 
many allusions to vmters and saints and 
samts who were writers is explamed 

the communication 
Of the dead is tongued with fire be- 
yond the language of the hving 

The death of the four elements m Sec- 
tion II opens the way to spintual resur 
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rection This l 5 n:ic is followed by the 
poet's meeting, after an air raid, with a 
'familiar compound ghost”-~the shade of 
all his past teachers— who tells him of 
the grief and failure of old age 

unless restored by that refimng 
fire 

Where you must move in measure hke 
a dancer 

The histoncal theme is restated in the 
relationship of the present and the past 
as a reconciliation of opposites ' History 
may be servitude, /History may be free 
dom " And 

Whatever we inhent from the fortunate 

We have taken from the defeated 

The solution of the dilemma of the 
burden of Divine care for humanity, so 
bleakly felt in ' East Coker," is here seen 
to be love, which Linds us in our desires 
and alone is able to give the essential 
release from them 

The end of exploration, of the stmg 
gle with words and of all human actions 


"Will be to arrive where we started/And 
to know the place for the first time " The 
moments of personal and historical experi 
ence are never lost 

The moment of the rose and the mo 
ment of the yew tree 

Are of equal duration A people with 
out history 

Is not redeemed from time for history 
IS a pattern 

Of timeless moments 

The way of purgation which requires the 
whole being has led to "complete sim 
plicity' where "the fire and the rose are 
one " 

For all their complexity, Four Quar 
tets contains Eliot's most explicit poetry 
The poems are specifically Christian, 
recording the progress of the soul toward 
salvation The way in which the themes 
are at various levels interwoven to aug 
ment and illuminate one another, the 
control of language and rhythm, and the 
beauty and precision of the images allow 
some critics to call these quartets Eliot's 
finest achievement 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Type of work Histoiy 

Author Thomas Carlyle (1795 1881) 

Ttme Last quarter of the eighteenth century 
Locale Pans and elsewhere in France 
First published 1837 

Principal personages 
King Louis XV 
King Louis XVI 
Queen Mabie Antoinette 
Danton 
Marat 
Robespierre 
Turgot 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

Count Fersen Swedish admirer of Mane Antoinette 


The French Revolution is a landmark 
in the history of nineteenth century Eng 
lish hterature, the work that, after the 
comparative pubhc failure of Sartor Re 
sartus Cqv), helped to estabhsh Car 
lyle's star in its ascendancy In its dra 
matic picture of the French Revolution 


It offered the general reader an estimate 
of an event that had disturbed and 
shocked the consaences of his grand 
parents It offered a measure of revolu 
tionary and socially disruptive move- 
ments that was neither optimistic and 
blindly trustful of progress (here Car- 
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lyle differed from Utilitanan friends) nor Antoinette It notices the efforts of some 
pessimistic and hornfied, as Edmund of the king^s ministers, Necker Turgot, 

Burke had Been at the time of the Revo and others, to stem the advancing tide 

lution Finally, and perhaps most im to restore financial soundness and yet 

portant for us, The French Revolution was provide money for all who thought they 
a more successful self realization for Car had a right to spend it Carlyle, often 
lyle than the comparatively nebulous ex with a somewhat uneven pace which per 

plorations of ideas which we find in mits him to stop for angry or compas 

Sartor Resartus That earlier work pre sionate meditation when he wishes to 

sents us Carlyle^s ideas in a kind of cloud point out the “inevitable^^ chain of disas 

formation that conceals whatever terrain ter and struggle, continues his year by 

of fact and real human experience they year and month by month account He 
float over. The French Revolution pre tells of the meeting of the Estates Gen 

sents the same ideas brought into rela eral the Tennis Court Oath, the march 

tion to and supported by a bewilderingly on Versailles, the vanous attempts to 
rich body of facts the day by day events frame a constitution, the degeneration of 
of the disturbing French years the relation between the royal couple and 

Impressive as is Carlyle^s method of the Revolutionarv Government, the royal 
digesting and arranging the body of facts, family *s attempted escape to Varennes, 

still more memorable is the way he com the successive decapitations of king and 

mands the facts to do his will Like an queen, the succession of leaders who 
Old Testament prophet, Carlyle ndes the could not lead but had to dictate by 
hurricane and directs the storm of the harangue and outright terror, and, finally 
fall of absolute monarchy in France He the end of the revolution at the hands 
produces not just another history of a of Napoleon Bonaparte who brought 

vexed period, full of rationalized infor order with a ^*whiff of grapeshot'^ in 

mation It is true of Carlyle that his view 1795 

of one penod of history is always on the Carlyle, at the end of his work, speaks 
verge of becoming a vision of all human of a ship that finally is over the bar after 
history The French women who march much labor and penl from counter 
on Versailles stand for the passionate out- winds, and this is certainly the effect of 
break of all oppressed human beings, and his narrative Despite its complexity, his 
the sorrows of Mane Antoinette in the story is the single account of a set of 
Conci^rgene stand for the agonies of all events that give a full demonstration of 
trivial human beings earned to their the glones and horrors of revolution, a 
doom by forces they cannot dominate penod of history that was inevitable but 

It IS possible to indicate some of the not because of its inevitability, admirable 

means that Carlyle employs to create his In dramatizing a mighty and penlous 
apocalyptic vision— a vision, not of last passage that involved not the French na 
things, but certainly of the forces that tion alone but all humanity, Thoma 
combine to drive history onward The Carlyle was able to transform his account 

arrangement of the facts is ngorously of actual events into an apocalyptic 

chronological The book begins with the statement about man that does not seem 

death pangs of King Louis XV, these are to belong to any particular time at all 
at once represented as the death throes He did so by means of his style of pres 
not of one aged monarch but of a regime entation and by passages of direct, ex- 

ox way of life that once justified itself but phcit interpretation Perhaps it is the 

which IS now a hollow reahty The book style that is most decisive Never before 

continues with an account of the suicidal or since has an English wnting histonan 

follies of the young king, Louis XVI, and written a book like this history of Car- 

his pretty and thoughtless vwfe, Mane lyle's The narrative is couched in the 
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present tense, wearing but hortatory, 
what occurs happens not in a safely 
distant past, but here and now The 
sentimentality of the French fhtloso'phes 
and the ignorant and brutal enthusiasms 
of the mob threaten us the readers, as 
Carlyle drags us through mountains of 
detail and event Moreover, Carlyle fre 
quendy interrupts the forward movement 
of the narrative to harangue some of the 
chief actors in his story—Danton, Mira- 
beau. Mane Antoinette— and as we read 
It seems possible that they may listen to 
him and escape what we well know was 
their historical fate Some of the ha- 
rangues, of course, speak not to the his- 
toncal personages but to us and suggest 
that we (even more than a century after 
the appearance of the book) may escape 
our histoncal fate if we will but listen to 
Thomas Carlyle Or if we may not es- 
cape It, we shall understand it better after 
reading The French Revolution 

Implication becomes explicit m in- 
numerable passages hke the following 
brief one 

Or, apart from all Transcendentalism, 

IS It not a plain truth of sense, which 
the duller mind can even consider as 
a truism, that human things wholly are 
m continual movement and action and 
reaction, working continually forward, 
phasis after phasis by unalterable laws, 
towards prescribed issues? How often 
must we say and yet not nghtly lay to 
heart The seed that is sown it will 
spnngf Given the summer's blossom- 
ing, then there is also given the au 
tumnal withering so is it ordered not 
with seedfields only, but with transac 
nons, arrangements, philosophies, so 


aeties, French Revolutions whatsoever 
man works with in this lower world 

A great body of French fact attests to 
what the dnfting clouds of Sartor Resar 
tus suggested It is the * law*' of life that 
social forms become old clothes unless 
they are worn by the people who have 
some kind of faith faith in duty, faith 
in silent work, faith in, finally, the tran 
scendental, self-realizing movement of 
some force, some kind of deity which is 
realizing itself in the total movements of 
human history and particularly in the 
great men who rise above themselves and 
command the attention of the rest of 
mankind, pointing a finger to show the 
way all men shomd ''now" go 

Carlyle devoted later books to such 
demonstration Cromwell, Fredenck the 
Great, and a whole company of great 
men in On Heroes and Hero Worsht'p 
(1841)— all of these so exhort us The 
essential tragedy of the French Revolu 
tion, as Carlyle saw it, was that here was 
a congenes of events that cned out for a 
hero and found only destruction and so 
aal chaos It lacked, among other things, 
a contemporary like Carlyle to annotate 
that chaos But the French people's loss 
IS our gam Upon their agonies Carlyle 
rests a view of history as a scroll of events 
always on the verge of parting and re 
vealing to us— in the heavens or in the 
depths of our beings— the essential divine 
plan The French Revolution was actu 
ally wntten and rewntten at 5, Cheyne 
Row, m London In spirit, however, it 
was wntten on the isle of Patmos in the 
Aegean where, we were told, a still more 
famous revelation was composed 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 

Type of work Novel 

Author Edith Wharton (1862 1937) 

Ty feoff lot Social cnticism 
Time of flot Late nineteenth century 
Locale The United States 
First fuhhshed 1907 


THE FJRUIT OF THE TREE by Editb Wharton By permission of the publishers Charles Scribner s 
Sons Copyright 1907 by Charles Scribner s Sous Renewed AJl rights reserved 
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Pnncl'pal characters 

John Amherst an assistant mill manager 
Bessy Westmore Ins first wife, owner of the mills 
JusTTNE Brent, his second wife 
Mr Langhope Bessys father 
Dr Wyant Justine’s former suitor 


Critique 

In this novel Edith Wharton is true 
to form in her investigation of a society 
of constricted ideas and stillborn inspira 
tions, in which the women are pampered 
and the men are sheltered from the reali 
ties of basic life More than that, the 
contrast between the rich who waste 
themselves in frivolity, and the workers 
IS brought into painful relief by Edith 
Wharton's refined but direct prose stvle 
The contrast is embodied in Amherst, 
who wants to bring his sophisticated in 
telligence to bear upon the very real 
problems of the workers, and who is 
therefore bound to be misunderstood 

The Story 

When Justine Brent, a nurse who was 
visiting Mrs Harry Dressel at Hanaford, 
volunteered to care for Dillon, an op 
erator who had been injured at West 
more Mills, she was approached by John 
Amherst, the assistant manager of the 
mills Amherst deplored the miserable 
living and working conditions of the mill 
workers and, since Dillons accident had 
been the result of these conditions, 
wanted to use his case to show the need 
for improvement to Bessy Westmore, the 
newly widowed owner of the mills who 
was due to make an inspection tour the 
follownng day 

The next day Amherst conducted 
Bessy Westmore through the mills 
Bessy, touched by Dillon's case, decided 
to stay at Hanaford for a while She re 
called that she and Justine had attended 
school together before Justine's parents 
had lost their wealth 

Bessy and Amherst made plans to 
improve the living conditions of the 
workers, and this association finally led 
to their marriage Amherst, hoping to 
make Westmore Mills a model of human 


itanamsm was disillusioned to learn that 
Bessy was not willing to sacrifice the time 
or the money to accomplish this end 

Some time later, Justine came to Lyn 
brook the Amherst country house, to be 
a companion to Bessy, who was not feel 
mg well Amherst, meanwhile spent 
most of his time at the mills in Hana 
ford 

Bessy, to compensate for Amherst s 
long absences, began to entertain lavishly, 
at the same time confiding her bitterness 
and loneliness to Justine Later, Amherst 
decided to manage a fnend's cotton mill 
m the South 

Justine wrote to Amherst saying that 
Bessy needed him Amherst replied that 
he would not return and, in a postscript, 
asked her not to permit Bessy to ride a 
particularly spirited horse they owned 
Bessy, learning of his request, later took 
the horse out into the frost covered coun 
tryside There Bessy suffered an accident 
which seriously injured her spinal cord 
She was taken home and looked after by 
Dr Wyant, a local doctor whose proposal 
Justine had refused some time before A 
surgeon and various other consultants 
were also summoned Bessy remained 
paralyzed after an operation, Justine 
knew that the sick woman would never 
recover 

By this time Amherst was on a busi 
ness tnp mto a remote part of South 
Amenca, and Bessy's father was m Eu 
rope 

One day while Justine was canng for 
her alone, Bessy regained enough con 
sciousness from her opiate state to plead 
with Justine to relieve her pain Jus 
tme, convmced that she was domg the 
nght thing, later gave Bessy an overdose 
of morphme When Dr Wyant came 
mto the room, Justme told him that 
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Bessy was dead Dr Wyant seemed to 
sense what had happened 

A year and a half later, Amherst was 
hack at the Westmore Mills Bessy had 
left half her fortune to Cicely, her daugh- 
ter by her first marriage, and the other 
half to Amherst He lived at Hanaford 
and continued his plans of reconstruction 
In the meantime Justine was taking 
care of Cicely and an intimate fnendship 
developed between the two Later, when 
she went to visit Mrs Dressel m Hana 
ford, Justine met Amherst again, a ro 
mance developed between them, and they 
were married Cicely went to live with 
her grandfather Justine took an active 
part in Amherst’s work 

Dr Wyant, who had left Lynwood and 
married, now needed money, and he 
came to Justine and threatened to expose 
her mercy killing of Bessy unless she 
arranged to have Amherst wnte him a 
letter of recommendation to Mr Lang 
hope, who could give him a responsible 
hospital post Justine, realizing that Dr 
Wyant had become a narcotic addict, 
could not in her conscience arrange a 
recommendation for him When she went 
out of the room, Amherst came in Learn 
mg that Dr Wyant was m financial 
straits, Amherst wrote him a letter of 
recommendation in gratitude for his 
services to Bessy On her return Justme 
told her husband that Dr Wyant was 
not qualified for the hospital post Dr 
Wyant, in retaliation, charged Justme 
with the mercy killing, and left 

Intellectually, Amherst approved of 
Justine Emotionally, he was horrified at 
what she had done Their relationship 
became strained 

When Dr Wyant was appointed to 
the hospital post, Amherst remembered 
the letter of recommendation He knew 
that if Mr Langhope were told about 


Dr Wyant’s addiction to narcotics, the 
doctor would m turn disclose Justine’s 
crime Amherst told Justme that if Mr 
Langhope thought that she had been in 
love with Amherst when she killed 
Bessy, he and Justine would have to give 
up the mills, go away, and start a new 
life Justine secretly went to New York to 
see Mr Langhope and told him the truth 
about Dr Wyant and herself She then 
promised to disappear if Mr Langhope 
would continue on his former terms with 
Amherst Mr Langhope agreed 

Justine, returning to Hanaford, told 
Amherst that Mr Langhope had taken 
the news very well In the course of the 
following months Amherst’s horror of 
Justine’s crime caused their relationship 
to deteriorate even more At last Justme 
went to Michigan to resume her nursing 
career, thus fulfilling her promise to Mr 
Langhope 

A year later Cicely became ill Mr 
Langhope, realizing that she needed Jus 
tine s love, asked Justme to come back to 
Amherst so that she could be close to 
Cicely When Amherst learned why Jus 
tine had left him, he felt love for her 
and remorse for his attitude They con 
tmued, however, to feel somewhat es 
tranged 

About a year later Amherst, speaking 
at the dedication of the mill workers’ new 
recreational center, gave a stirring tnbute 
to Bessy who, he said, had herself drawn 
up the plans Justine realized that Am 
herst was referring to the plans for a 
gymnasium that Bessy had intended for 
her own pleasure at Lynbrook, m open 
defiance of Amherst’s wishes Although 
angry, Justine kept Bessy’s secret 

As Aey left the dedication, Amherst 
told Justine how good he felt over im 
proved conditions at the mill They 
walked away hand in hand 
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THE ^GENIUS” 


Type of work Novel 

Author Theodore Dreiser Cl 871 1945) 

Type of plot Naturalism 
Ttme of plot 1889 1914 

Locale Alexandna Ilhnois, Chicago, and New York 
First puhhshed 1915 

Pnnctpal characters 

Eugene Witla, an artist, the ^genius 

Thomas Witla, his father, a sewmg machine agent 

Sylvia and 

Myrtle Witla his sisters 

Stella Appleton, Eugene^s first love 

Angela Blue a schoolteacher, later Eugene^s wife 

Margaret Dupf, a laundry worker, Eugene s first mistress 

Ruby Kenny, an artist's model 

Miriam Finch a sculptress m New York 

Christina Channing a singer in New York 

M Anatole Charles an art dealer 

Frieda Roth, a young girl m Alexandria 

Carlotta Wilson, a gambler s wife, Eugene s mistress 

Daniel Summerfield head of an ad\ertising agency 

Obadiah Kalvin head of a pubhshing company 

Marshall P Colfax, a pubhsher 

Florence J White, Eugene s assoaate and enemy 

Mrs Emily Dale a wealthy soaahte friend of Eugene 

Suzanne, her daughter 

Mrs Johns, a Chnstian Science practitioner 


Cnttque 

The ^^Genius^* traces the career of Eu 
gene Wida, an artist haunted by a search 
for beauty which leads him to fall in 
love with many women durmg his life- 
time Yet the search for beauty brings no 
more enduring peace or value than do 
the searches for material secunty or social 
success that mark other Dreiser novels 
Beauty, in Dreiseds terms, is transitory 
and relationships shift hack and forth so 
that the artist, like the ordinary human 
bemg, IS unable to alter any of the sig- 
nificant circumstances of his expenence 
or control his own destiny The novel 
contains a great deal of social detail m 
ts pictures of the worlds of art and pub- 
lishing and of New York life in the early 
years of this century Another theme is 
the tendency of money and commerce to 
corrupt art 


The Story 

Eugene Wida, a sensitive seventeen 
year-old boy, lived with his parents and 
his two sisters in Alexandna, Illinois 
Eugene had little idea of what he wanted 
to do, although his aspirations were 
vaguely artistic His father, a sewing ma 
chine agent and a respectable member 
of the middle class got him a job settmg 
type for the local newspaper His first 
enthusiasm was for a local girl named 
Stella Appleton, but even this affair did 
not keep Eugene, imhappy m his rest 
lessness, from leavmg the small town and 
gomg to Chicago to seek his fortune 

^^en he first went to Chicago, Eu 
gene supported himself by movmg stoves, 
drivmg a laundry wagon, and collecting 
for a furniture company While at the 
laundry, he met the passionate young 
Margaret Duff and began his first real 
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^ove affair About this time he also met, Eugene had also begun to suffer a vague 
through mutual friends, a schoolteacher malaise, a lack of energy and purpose 

named Angela Blue, a fair haired beauty He did not, at that time, realize that his 

who represented everything fine and ele marriage was causing his uneasy and rest 
gant to impressionable young Eugene less feeling 

Eugene began attending art classes at Eugene and Angela returned to Alex 
night at the Chicago Art Institute There andria for an inexpensive rest While 

he demonstrated some talent, particularly there, Eugene met eighteen year old 

in his class in life drawing, for he seemed Fneda Roth and found her attractive 

to have a special sensitivity in conve3nng Smce he was twenty nine by this time, 

the beauty of the human form While at Fneda represented for him a renewed in 

the Art Institute, he met a model. Ruby terest in youth and beauty Angela was 

Kenny, and she soon became his mistress able to stop this relationship before it 

But Ruby, like Margaret, was from the advanced further than a few kisses stolen 

lower classes and made her charms easily under the trees Afterward Eugene and 

available to men Eugene finally left them Angela left Alexandria and stayed at sev 

both, prefemng the finer and more frag eral resorts until their money ran out 

lie beauty of Angela Engaged to the Angela then returned to her parents, 

young teacher, he left Chicago to seek his while Eugene returned to New York to 

artistic fortune m the wider world of reestablish his reputation as an artist 
New York Eugene, still restless, found himself 

In New York, Eugene painted power unable to paint, and he took a 30b doing 

ful and realistic pictures of what he saw manual labor for the railroad m a town 

m the city, and began, from time to time, near New York While there, he met and 

to sell a few of his paintings After sev had a passionate affair with his land 

eral years he became moderately success lady's married daughter, Carlotta Wilson 

ful Some of the women he met, like Again Angela heard of the affair and 

Miriam Finch and Chnstma Channmg, came to reclaim Eugene They decided 

began to educate him in the well read to try to start again in New York 

and knowledgeable polish of the New Eugene worked for a newspaper and 

York artistic world Chnstma became his then as art director for an advertising 

mistress for a short time, that sophisti agency His boss there, Daniel Summer 

cated affair somewhat baffled Eugene field, was a tyrant who broke his prom 

But in spite of his new polish and ele ises and failed to pay Eugene adequately 

gance, he still remembered Angela Re Eugene left for another 30b with the ad 

turning to the Middle West to visit her, vertising department of the North Amer 

he seduced her and then, feelmg his re- tcan Weekly, under the directorship of 
sponsibility, married her and took her Obadiah Kalvin Successful there, he 
back to New York Angela felt that all moved to Philadelphia to accept a 
her dreams of happmess had been ful $25 000 30b as head of the advertising 
filled for all books and publications directed 

Eugene's work impressed M Anatole by Marshall P Colfax When Eugene 
Charles, manager of a distinguished firm was made a vice president, the other vice 
of art dealers in New York M Charles president, Florence J White, felt that 
held an exhibit which, a great success, Eugene's 30b and salary were unneces 
marked Eugene as a powerful and rising sary White was 3ealous of Eugene and 
young artist Full of enthusiasm, he and ^ the two became enemies 
Angela went to Pans The show held Eugene became greatly successful, 
when he returned was less successful, both financially and socially His mar 
people felt that his work m Pans had not nage was hollow, but both he and An 
been fresh or unusual While m Pans, gela seemed to accept the situation and 
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to cope with It fairly well Although Eu 
gene had money enough to retire, his 
financial success had bred in him a desire 
for greater financial success, and he had 
lost the will to paint His artistic lassitude 
was matched by the emotional emptmess 
of his marriage 

About this time Eugene met Mrs 
Emily Dale, a rich socialite They ex 
changed visits and became fnendly One 
day, Mrs Dale brought Suzanne, her 
eighteen year old daughter, to tea Eu 
gene fell in love with Suzanne at first 
sight, and all the yearning of his search 
for beauty returned Soon Eugene and 
Suzanne were meeting and they confessed 
their love for each other Brought up a 
cultured and sophisticated young woman, 
Suzanne was willing to become Eugene's 
mistress Filled with romantic ideas about 
becoming an artist's mistress, she insisted, 
however on telling her mother of her 
plans, for she thought that her mother 
would surely approve But Mrs Dale did 
not approve Angela, when she discov- 
ered the affair, decided that the only way 
to hold Eugene was to have a baby, de 
spite the fact that doctors had warned 
her agamst having children Angela, who 
had become a Christian Scientist, be 
lieved that her firm faith and will would 
permit her to have the child Mrs Dale 
took her daughter to Canada to get her 
away from Eugene When he toed to 


follow Suzanne to Canada, Mrs Dale, 
through Florence J White and the threat 
of scandal to the firm, was able to have 
him fired from his job Eugene, having 
lost both his job and Suzanne, returned 
to comfort Angela during her ordeal 
After Angela died giving birth to a 
daughter, also named Angela, Eugene 
had his sister Mjntrtle come East to help 
him make a home for the child For a 
tone in his desolation, Eugene began to 
read Christian Science, but he failed to 
find comfort or salvation m its message 
When Eugene and Suzanne met by 
accident on the street two years later, 
they were each too self conscious to ac 
knowledge the existence of the other 
Living sanely with his daughter and 
Mj^tle and her husband, Eugene began 
to paint again He had several shows, 
was sponsored again by M Charles, and 
became a popular and fairly successful 
artist He began to weave romantic 
dreams around his daughter Angela, 
thmkmg of the time when she would 
grow up and they could search for beauty 
together In spite of his new awareness 
of man's inability to control his fate, of 
the delusions that belief in beauty or 
belief m Christian Science represented 
Eugene's emotional impulse toward 
beauty was still strong enough to keep 
him fashioning impossible dreams for 
himself and his daughter 


THE GENTLEMAN DANCING MASTER 

Type of work Drama 

Author Wilham Wycherley (1640 1716) 

'^'peof^lot Satinc comedy 
Time of 'plot Seventeenth century 
Locale London 
First presented 1672 

Principal characters 

Mr Gerrard, a young gentleman of the town 
Mr Marten his fnend and ally 
Mr Paris (Monsieur de Paris), an affected Gallophile 
Mr James Formal (Don Diego), a merchant 

Hippolita, his daughter, enamored of Mr Gerrard but engaged to her 
cousin Mr Pans 

Mrs Cauteon, Mr Formal's widowed sister 
Prue, Hippohta's disingenuous maid 
Mistress Furt, a woman of the streets 
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Cnttqtie 

This play, die second produced by only j&rom a distance but of whom he was 
Wycherley and the most derivative of the enamored 

four, takes its tide and its general theme Accepting the challenge, Gerrard 
from a play by Calderon The style of broke into Hippohta^s chamber, pro 
the play, too, is somewhat in the manner posed a hasty elopement, and was caught 
of Moli^re and through him goes back to m a near embrace by her returning fa 

the commedia delV arte, with its bnsk ther Hippohta, her actions always cov 

cnticism of aflFectation and its elaboration ered by her resourceful maid, cleverlv 
of the gulled father, the saucy maid, the pretended that Gerrard, who was unable 
languorous lover, and other farcical types to dance a step, was the dancing instruc 

Wycherley possessed sufficient talent, tor hired at the behest of her husband to 

however, to convert his borrowed maten be, who would not have a wife without 

als into a play much copied in later years, such French refinement as the ability to 

particularly by Sheridan, and one still ap dance The deception was further ex 

pealing to a modem audience or reader ‘•ended by M de Pans who, blinded as he 

was by his own ego and splendor in dress 
and speech, helped the lovers at every 
The Story turn Mrs Caution, immediately suspi- 

Mr James Formal, who made his living cious of the true situation, repeatedly 
in trade with the Spanish and who ad warned the affected Spanish grandee of 
mired their pride and gallantry to the a father, who proudly protested that he 
point of affecting their manners, had would never permit such an afFair to oc 
confined his fourteen year old daughter cur under his roof Mr Formal, in fact, 
Hippohta, recently returned from board took a liking to the supposed dancing 
mg school, to the house for a penod of a master and urged him to come three 
year During his absence his sister, the times a day in order diat his daughter 
widow Caution, acted the part of a du could learn as rapidly as possible before 
enna to see that Hippohta s virtue was her imminent marriage At the same time 
protected in the Spanish manner In spite he took a dislike to his ridiculous nephew 
of the soured old woman s puritanical and forced that embarrassed but docile 
wishes—she was adept at sensing sin young man to change to a Spanish cos 
since It was always on her mmd— from tume and English speech a calamity in 

her balcony the young girl carried on a the eyes of the young Gallophile Mean 

flirtation ivith a young gentleman who while, Hippohta earned off her flirtation 

frequented a neighbonng mn to the point of elopement, a conspmng 

Several days before Mr Formal was innocent who allowed herself to be pur 
due to return, Mr Pans, his nephew and sued only to become the pursuer Pans, 
a suitor for the hand of Hippohta, ar in turn, had become embroiled in an af 
nved m London after a bnef stay m fair with Mistress Flirt, begun in the mn 

France which had made of him a slavish where he went to scheme against Ger 

imitator of French dress, manners, and id rard 

lom without in the least understanding The dancing lessons were never taken, 
his own ndiculousness Since only he had thanks to the modesty of the young 
access to the young lady's presence, she woman who at first would not dance be 
made of him a willing dupe m order to fore witnesses and who later plotted to 
make the acquaintance of the tall, hand pit her father against her aunt and her 
some Gerrard As a jest, M de Pans— betrothed m order to get them all out of 
as the silly coxcomb called himself— chal the way The insistence of the suspicious 
lenged Gerrard to contrive a meeting aunt only aroused Mr Formal's ire, he 
with the young lady whom he had seen was sure that he could protect the honor 
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of hi$ daughter as well as manage family 
affairs His dislike for Pans, who ndi 
culed his Spanish ways, dress, and atti 
tudes, and his admiration for the punc 
tual dancing master further misled the 
proud father, who postponed the wed 
ding for another day in order that skills 
might grow apace 

Plans for the elopement were hastened 
by Gerrard’s interest in Hippolita^s 
twelve hundred pounds and the hiring of 
a coach and six, the romantic young girPs 
dream of the perfect ng m which to flee 
with her lover The young gallant, in 
spite of his attempts to learn dancmg 
between lessons, felt also that he would 
soon be discovered as an impostor and 
would then find himself the victim of 
Spanish revenge Confiding in Pans, 
Hippolita begged him to maintain the 
deception lest the whole compromising 
situation be disclosed Pans, ironically, 
played the part of the jilted lover with 
out knowing it Spanish care, prudence, 
and circumspection were his allies 

Only the slight diversion of family 
strife protected the lovers on the night of 
the planned elopement Mr Formal not 
satisfied with his prospective son in law s 
loss of French affectations, made him 
learn Spanish ways as well, to the tune 
of dance instructions from a blackamoor 
The ndiculous young man was so dis 
consolate that he repulsed even the ad 
vances of Hippolita^s maid, the designmg 
Prue, who, being better acquainted with 
the comforts of love, suffered more than 
the others did from the household re 
stnctions Sibling nvalry now reached a 
climax when Mr Formal convinced him 
self that what Mrs Caution had said all 
along was true Furthermore, Hippolita 


took Gerrard^s haste to elope as an indi 
cation he was marrying her only for her 
money, and she refused to leave with him 
as they had planned When Gerrard, be 
lieving that the game was lost, revealed 
to all that his plans had gone awry his 
remarks were interpreted to mean only 
that his pupil would not learn He then 
escaped the threat of exposure by break 
mg the strings of a fiddle which would 
have proved him unmusical Reinstated 
in Mr Formaks good graces, he was asked 
to bnng the musicians for the wedding 
celebration 

When he appeared for the last lesson, 
Gerrard and Hippohta were reconciled 
Convinced that he loved her for herself 
alone, she assured him that she did, after 
all, have twelve hundred pounds— -a fact 
she had denied earlier to test his devo 
tion Gerrard no longer needing obse 
quious, dandified Pans as an ally cuffed 
him soundly, treatment which the craven 
fellow did not take amiss, so sure was he 
that this was his wedding day In fact 
he blundenngly helped the lovers by 
protecting Hippolita, the parson, and 
Gerrard from the wrath of the nghtfully 
indignant father and held Mr Formal off 
long enough for the marriage ceremony 
to be performed 

Mr Formal, univilling to admit that 
he had been duped, acted the part of 
willmg collaborator and told his spiteful 
sister and the effeminate Pans that he 
planned the wedding especially for their 
discomfiture 

Pans was outdone a second time when 
Mistress Flirt bound him to so many 
illicit promises as to make matnmony 
seem much less binding by comparison 


THE GENTLEMAN USHER 


Ty'peofwork Drama 

Author George Chapman (c 1559 1634) 

“ryfe of floft Romantic comedy 

Ttme of 'plot Seventeenth century 

Locale Italy 

First presented c 1602 
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Pnnctpal characters 
Duke Alphonso 

Pbince Vingentto his son and rival 

Margaret a beautiful young noblewoman 

Count Lasso, her father 

Bassiolo usher to Lasso 

Count Strozza, Vincentio’s fnend 

Meuice the duke's favorite 

CoRTEZZA, Lasso's sister 


Critique 

Though not the equal of Shake- 
speare's great comedies, The Gentleman 
Usher approaches them in richness and 
variety Delightful comic scenes are in 
terwoven with the senous story of a 
father and son's rivalry for a young girl 
The play contains a wide range of sue 
cessful charactenzations, among them 
the figure of Bassiolo, the self satisfied 
and gullible usher, is especially memora 
ble The action, slow in starting, moves 
rapidly from the middle of the play to 
the conclusion 

The Story 

Pnnee Vincentio was deeply in love 
With Margaret, a gentlewoman of the 
court, but his courtship was inhibited by 
the fact that his father, Duke Alphonso, 
was also in love with the girl Since the 
duke was not a man to tolerate opposi 
tion, It was unthinkable for Vincentio to 
become his father's open nval When he 
disclosed his feelings to his close friend, 
Count Strozza, his fnend encouraged him 
to carry on his suit in secret 

Meanwhile, the duke was planning a 
boar hunt near the home of Count Lasso, 
Margaret's father It was not the hunt 
that interested the duke, but the festiv- 
ities at Lasso's house that would follow, 
for he hoped that he would be able to 
advance his cause with Margaret dunng 
the feast The duke's chief ally in this 
cause and his favonte courtier at the mo 
ment was Medice, a base lord noted for 
his poor apparel and his ilhteracy Con 
temptuous and suspicious of this upstart, 
Strozza and Vincentio grasped every op 
portumty to ridicule him 

When the duke amved at Lasso's 


castle, where elaborate preparations had 
been made for his entertainment, he was 
bound as a captive His men, dressed in 
costumes, explained to Margaret that he 
was a captive to her charms She un 
bound him and though she fully under 
stood the duke's intentions, treated the 
matter as a compliment and jest 

Acting for his master, Medice sought 
information about Margaret Aware of 
her coolness toward the duke, he be 
lieved that she must have another lover 
To discover the name of this person, he 
phed Margaret's aunt, Cortezza, with 
sack For his troubles he got some shame 
less flirting from the old hag and also a 
hint that Vincentio might be the guilty 
person 

During the festivities Vincentio him 
self was seeking the services of a go be 
tween Finally, acting on Margaret's sug 
gestion, he approached her father's usher, 
Bassiolo, a pompous fool quite susceptible 
to Vincentio's flattery Vincentio, treating 
Bassiolo as an equal, embraced him and 
asked that he be called Vince He gave 
the usher a jewel and hinted that Bas 
siolo could expect a high position when 
Vincentio became duke Bassiolo, because 
of his self conceit, had no idea that Vin 
centio was secretly laughing at him 
When the pnnee brought up the subject 
of exchanging letters with Margaret, the 
usher immediately volunteered his serv 
ices 

As arranged, Bassiolo brought Mar 
garet a letter from Vincentio, but she, 
wishing to implicate the usher, refused it 
on the grounds of her attachment to the 
duke After an argument against her 
mamage to an old man, Bassiolo forced 
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Vincentio's letter upon her When she 
had read the letter, she told Bassiolo to 
answer it His missive, indited in a turgid 
style, she declined to send, telling him 
that It sounded too good for a woman's 
writing Her own letter to VmcentiO, she 
dictated to the usher 

Medice, angered by Strozza's mockery 
also felt that Strozza stood in the way of 
his advancement He decided, therefore, 
to get nd of him by having one of his 
men kill the young count during a hunt 
The man succeeded in hitting Strozza 
with an arrow, but failed to kill him The 
doctor who treated him said that he 
would have to cut the flesh around the 
wound in order to remove the arrow, 
but Strozza, in a highly agitated state 
refused this operation C3manche, his 
wife counseled Chnstian patience, but 
with no immediate effect 

When Bassiolo brought Margaret's let 
ter to Vincentio, the pnnce pretended to 
believe that it did not really come from 
her The usher responding exactly as 
VmcentiO hoped he would, offered to 
bnng Margaret to prove her authorship 
VmcentiO, meanwhile, had decided that 
the only way to forestall his father's plan<; 
was to marry Margaret immediately 
When she came, they performed their 
own mamage ceremony by knitting a 
scarf around each other's arms and mak 
mg their vows As they were completing 
their simple nte, news came of the 
wounding of Strozza 

As a result of his wife's ministrations 
Strozza's spirits had improved Freely sub 
mitting himself to the will of heaven, he 
had been relieved of pain PIis humility 
had also brought him new powers of un 
derstandmg He predicted that the arrow 
head would fall out of his side on the 
seventh day 

Medice, pursmng his investigations m 
the meantime, had Cortezza rob Mar- 
garet's jewel box There the letter from 
VmcentiO was discovered When the 
affair was revealed to Duke Alphonso, he 
thundered enraged threats against his 
son Cortezza, beheving that she knew 
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the secret trysting place of the two lovers, 
offered to reveal it, and Medice and the 
duke made plans to discover Vincentio 
and Margaret at their next meeting 

Lasso, in the meantime, had also be- 
gun to suspect his daughter, and a con 
versation in which he threatened her and 
her supposed lover was overheard by Bas 
siolo The usher, terrified at the prospects 
of punishment for his complicity, began 
to suspect that the pnnce had been mak 
mg a fool of him When he notified 
Margaret that he intended to reveal the 
truth to her father, she reminded him 
that he had railed against the duke, 
forced Vmcentio's letter upon her, and 
wntten a letter for her to Vincentio, a 
letter still m her possession Realizing 
that he was trapped Bassiolo claimed he 
had spoken of betrayal only m jest 
When Margaret ordered him to arrange 
a meeting for her with Vincentio, he im 
mediately complied 

Hidden m the room where the two 
lovers met were Duke Alphonso, Medice 
Lasso and Cortezza Bassiolo, again proud 
of his part in the intngue, freely insulted 
the unseen duke and Medice At last 
the eavesdroppers revealed themselves 
Vincentio, warned by the usher, made 
his escape The duke, sajnng that his son 
would suffer death or banishment or 
dered Medice to capture him After 
Medice had left and the duke had taken 
time for reflection, he sent a man after 
Medice to see that Vincentio was not 
harmed 

Margaret, determined that she would 
not be forced into mamage with the 
duke, borrowed from Cortezza an oint 
ment that would cause horrible blisters 
on the skin After covering her face with 
this ointment, she visited Alphonso, re 
vealed her disfigurement, and denounced 
him for his actions This blow to the 
duke was followed quickly by a second 
one news was brought that Medice, 
against his orders, had wounded Vin 
centio With Vincentio, when he was 
brought in, was Strozza, who had re 
covered, the arrow havmg fallen from his 



side as he had predicted Strozza charged only pity her, not love her But this oh 
the duke with being a tyrant, and Duke stacle was removed when a doctor re 
Alphonso, seeing before him the conse vealed that he could remove the blisters 
quences of his deeds, humbly accepted from her face Bassiolo, expecting pun 
the rebuke and expressed his fervent wish ishment, received instead the commenda 
that he could undo his actions So pos tion of the duke Medice, after admitting 
sible tragedy was averted Vmcentio, al that he had misrepresented himself as a 
though senously wounded would recover, nobleman, was exiled Duke Alphonso, 
and he desired to marry Margaret in spite happy at the turn of events, gave his 
of her terrible disfigurement She at first blessing to the marriage of Vmcentio and 
refused his oflFer because she felt he could Margaret 

GEORGIA SCENES 

Type of work Short stones and sketches 
Author Augustus Baldwm Longstreet (1790 1870) 

Time 1780 1830 
Locale Georgia 
First fuhltshed 1835 

It was an auspicious moment for Georgia Scenes is significant on several 
Amencan literature when the presses of counts It is a pioneer work of realism and 
the Augusta State Rights Sentinel issued one of the milestones in the local color 
a collection of pieces that had appeared movement Longstreet's careful use of 
in that newspaper, for this book, bom dialect foreshadows a whole school of 
in obscurity, was Georgia Scenes, Charac writing that reached a culmination of 
ters, Incidents, fire, in the First Half sorts with Joel Chandler Harris' Uncle 
Century of the Republic by Native Remus tales As a humorist, Longstreet is 
Georgian" The author was not a pro intimately connected with the great tra 
fessional man of letters, but rather one dition of rough and tumble frontier hu 
of those wonderfully versatile gentlemen morists In this category he is a real pre 
who flounshed in nineteenth century cursor of Mark Twain, and there is much 
Amenca Lawyer, judge, politician Meth in Georgia Scenes that would not be out 
odist minister, newspaper publisher, and of place in Huckleberry Finn Finally, 
educator (at various times president of Longstreet wrote with satirical intent 
Emory College, Centenary College, the and an argument can be made for his 
University of Mississippi, and the Um claim to a position among the forerunners 
versity of South Carolina), Augustus of the revolt from the village movement 
Baldwm Longstreet was ideally suited to Although he was not a literary theonst, 
the task of writing an informal social Longstreet seems to have worked out a 
history of the southwestern frontier An rough theory of realism It would be folly 
educated man (Yale), but no scholar, his to consider Georgia Scenes an accidents 
activities brought him into personal con combination of lucky hits The preface to 
tact with the whole range of men and the first edition shows that the author's 
manners m the growing country Al aim was to record accurately the details 

though Georgia Scenes now enjoys a po of the life he had observed 'They [the 

sition as a minor classic, it appealed to sketches] consist of nothmg more than 
Its own times as a new and exciting vein fanciful combinations of real incidents or 
of wnting Edgar Allan Poe heralded it characters Some of the sketches 
as an "omen of better days for the htera- are as hterally true as the frailties of 
ture of the South," and the reading pub memory would allow them to be 
he called for twelve editions by 1894 The reader will find in the object of the 
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sketches an apology for the minuteness 
of detail into which some of them run, 
and for the introduction of some things 
into them which would have been ex 
eluded were they merely the creations of 
fancy'' However, Longstreet was a re 
porter with a purpose, he applied realism 
as the handmaiden of social cnticism 
Like The Sfectator, which he appears to 
have admired, Longstreet exposes the 
follies and vulganties of his times for 
the purpose of reforming men and man 
ners A number of the sketches close with 
didactic tags But the author was too 
much of “A Native Georgian" to advo 
cate replacing good Amencan soaal 
norms with foreign modes He wishes to 
see a standard of natural, unaffected 
American manners prevail Rarely, if 
ever, does Longstreet miss an opportunity 
to ridicule or scorn European manners or 
even imported culture On the subject of 
greetings between women he remarks 
'The custom of kissing, as practised in 
these days by the amiahles, is borrowed 
from the French, and by them from 
Judas " The whole of a rather thin sketch, 
"The Song," is devoted to the horrors of 
Continental music and the absurdity of 
Amencan girls who study it 

The nineteen sketches of Georgia 
Scenes are roughly divided into two 
groups— those dealing chiefly with men 
and those which deal with women In 
their original penodical publication, the 
sketches appeared as two senes signed 
with two pseudonyms These general 
categories do not circumscribe the ma 
tend A whole world of rural and urban 
life is packed into the fairly slim volume 
brawls, shooting matches, horse races, 
balls, inns, old wives, young bloods, 
country schools, high society, and Ne- 
groes As Longstreet noted in his pref 
ace, there is an abundance of detail But 
It is not intrusive, for these are not tightly 
plotted stones The term sketches de- 
senbes them perfectly generally bnef 
descriptive pieces which excel at catching 
atmosphere, very much hke the form of 
Washington Irving's Sketch Book pieces 


The two best known and most fre- 
quently anthologized sketches m Georgia 
Scenes are concerned wath the cruder 
aspects of rural life In "The Horse 
Swap," a professional trader called the 
"Yallow Blossom" is outduped while try- 
ing to pass off a horse with a terrible sore 
under the saddle In this sketch Long 
street shows a sympathy for animals that 
is completely characteristic of the volume 
Not only does he pity the suffering of 
dumb beasts but he also sees that savage 
treatment of animals brutalizes the hu 
man beings who inflict it There is prob 
ably nothing else in Amencan literature, 
before Jack London, quite like "The 
Fight " In the story two bully boys who 
have always avoided an encounter are 
pushed into a brawl by a disagreement 
between their wives During the course 
of the knock down and drag out fight an 
ear, a finger, part of a nose and part of 
a cheek are bitten off A minor character 
in 'The Fight" is of considerable in 
terest Ransy Sniffle is a diseased runt 
whose greatest dehght is starting fights 
between other people The brutality of 
fights is also scored m "Georgia Theat 
ncs," which shows a man rehearsing all 
the parts m a bloody fight 

Although Longstreet never uses a Ne 
gro as a leading character, he takes great 
pains to transcribe the speech of Negroes, 
and in this respect he was ahead of his 
time The practical joker of "The Char 
acter of a Native Georgian" asks a colored 
woman to sell him half a live chicken, 
and she protests "Name o' God^ what 
sort o' chance got to clean chicken m de 
market housed Whay de water for scall 
um and wash um^ Ech ech^ Fedder 
fly aH ober de buckeraman meat, he 
come bang me fo' true No, massa, I 
mighty sorry for your wife, but I no 
cutty chicken open " Longstreet is equally 
careful to reproduce the dialect of back 
woods whites In "A Sage Conversation" 
he records the talk of three old women 
sitting by the fire ' Indeed, I have a great 
leanm' to sweats of yerbs, in all ailments 
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sich as colds, and rheumaty pains, and not been for that little accident, the sport 
pleurisies, and sich they^re wonderful would have been delightful 
good’^ This interest in colloquial speech One sketch m Georgia Scenes is not 
IS closely associated with the author s in by Longstreet 'The Militia Company 
terest in folk customs, as can be seen in Dnll,"' by Oliver Hillhouse Pnnce, gives 
"The Turn Out,** which describes the an account of a wildly undisciplined 

custom of giving pupils a holiday if they muster It is as good as the other pieces 

can turn out (barricade out) the teacher and ments inclusion in the volume 
Longstreet*s crusade against the barbar After Augustus B Longstreet mounted 
ity of rural sports is most evident in ' The the ladder of respectability he came to 
Gander Pulling** and "The Turf ** In the feel that Georgia Scenes was an undig 
latter a Negro jockey is killed, and the nified work Though he continued to 
comment Longstreet puts into the mouth vmte, he wrote nothing else that has sur 
of a woman spectator is worthy of Mark vived only one book gives him a literary 
Twain at his bitterest "I declare, had it eminence he probably never expected 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE 

Ty'peofwork Drama 

Author T ennessee Wilhams (1914- ) 

Ftme 1930 s 

Locale St Loms Missoun 
First presented 1945 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Amanda Wingi^ield, a woman who lives in illusion 
Tom, her son 

Laura, her cnppled daughter 
Jim O Connor the gentleman caller 

This drama of illusion has been much husband, she now lives only for her chil 
praised for its tenderness gentleness, and dren, for whom she sincerely wants hap 
fragile charm The first of Wilhams* plays piness and secunty It is the irony of the 
to achieve commercial success, it launched story, however, that, by her insistent nag 
him upon a spectacular career m the gmg, her endless repetition of anecdotes 
Amencan theater Some have claimed from her romanticized version of her girl 
that he never again succeeded in regain- hood, and her inability to face the ac 
mg the height that he here attained, and tuahties of her situation, she has crushed 
that his subsequent work, popular though her daughter and alienated her son At 
It may have been is anticlimactic one moment she can envelop herself in 

The action of the drama, involving exaggerated "Southern charm** at the 
only four characters, is built around next, she can be an unbearable shrew 
Amanda and her effect upon her son and Laura the daughter, is the most piti 
daughter Infuriating and pathetic by able of the three members of the family 
turns, Amanda, an incurable romantic, A cnpple and so abnormally shy that she 
hves by and for the illusions of her youth, cannot have even the most ordinary re 
when she was—or thinks she was— the lationships with people, she takes refuge 
belle of a small Southern town in the in her "glass menagerie,** a collection of 
Delta region It is the ghost of this lost small glass animal figurines that symbol- 
past that she constantly conjures up in izes the fragility of her life and her re 
a pitiful and futile effort to obliterate the treat from reality She is hopelessly in 
gnm reahty of lower middle class life in adequate to play the role of "Southern 
St Louis She has been deserted by her belle** that her mother wishes her to as 
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sume or even to make a marriage that will play is seen through his memory 
give her security She has cared for only From the point of view of theatrical 
one boy during her life— a pompous high technique, the play holds much of inter 

school hero Jim O Connor is the type, to est Williams uses thf long and involved 

be found in every school or college, who stage directions first made popular by 

never m later life measures up to his Shaw plus a very elaborate and comph 

youthful promise He is now working in cated set of stage devices The question 

a warehouse, trying hard to improve of the validity of such technical tricks re 

himself,’ but still only a clerk When mams an open one Shaw’s use of elab 

Tom, who does not know that his sister orate stage directions, which all too fre 

had ever known Jim, brings him home quently turned into lengthy and tiresome 

to dinner Laura has her one moment of preachments, succeeded in splitting a play 

happiness and her one escape from the into two aspects the play as produced in 

world into which she has retreated which these httle essays naturally could 

After the dinner that Amanda has pro not appear, and the play as published, 
duced in a desperate effort to impress in which these comments were extremely 
him, Jim, in his awkward fashion, does important In the printed version of The 
give Laura a flash of self confidence, Glass Menagene, Williams makes a modi 
enough to enable us to see what she fied use of this device His elaborate stage 
might become if she could ever break out directions comment on the situation as 
of her shell Too unworldly to handle the well as give the reader some of the ad 
situation, she is dazed with happiness vantages of the spectator 
when Jim kisses her But Jim, crude as He also employs the device of using 
he may be, is fundamentally honest Tom as both the narrator of and common 
enough to confess that Laura can expect tator on the action, somewhat as in the 
nothing of him, for he is engaged and role of a Greek chorus, and as a character 
will be married soon And so the momen- in the play Further, Wilhams has devised 
tary illusion of happiness collapses around a complicated set of stage effects— rather 
Laura just as the illusion of success col like the tricks used m a Dos Passos novel 
lapses around Amanda It is the final —to point up the mood of his play The 
irony of the play that Amanda, who question might well be raised of how 
blames the entire catastrophe on her son, legitimate this theatncal sleight of hand 
dnves him from her m their final quarrel may be Should not a dramatist be able 
with the accusation that he is a dreamer to rely on the significance of his fable 
who lives m a world of illusion without calling on so much mechanical 

Tom, the frustrated son, is the least ingenuity to get it presented*^ 
successful of the characters, for he is the Although, m a pantomime scene at the 
familiar type of the young man with lit end of the play, Amanda achieves some 
erary ambitions imprisoned in the deadly thing hke dignity as she comforts Laura, 
monotony of a job in a warehouse In it cannot be said that the play reaches the 
deed, with his anguished revolt against heights of genuine tragedy The charac 
his family, his funous outcries against ters, pathetic though they may be, are too 
his fate, and his final escape, he seems shallow, too tnvial, to have in them the 
to have stepped out of a novel by Thomas qualities of tragic greatness The point 
Wolfe We can feel desperately sorry for has been made that this is a story of 
him because he is burdened with the care ^lives of quiet desperation” and that the 
of a naggmg mother and a crippled sister, choice of the 1930 s for the setting de 
however, since his inner life and his hberately contrasts these lives with an m- 
literary gifts are descnbed rather than creasmgly violent world m which illusion 
seen, he remains unconvinang and shad can have no place Perhaps this is part of 
owy, even though the whole story of the the human condition of our times and 
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therefore the only possible subject for a tragic, and that Williams has created a 
serious dramatist Yet it remains true that drama of gentle pathos rather than one 
the mood of the play is pathetic, not of high tragedy 

^ THE GODS ARE ATHIRST 

Type of work Novel 

Author Anatole France (Jacques Anatole Thihault, 1844-1924) 

Type of plot Histoncal satire 
Ttmeofplot 1793 1794 
Locale Pans 
First puhUshed 1912 

Principal characters 

fivARisTE Gamelin, a young painter 

Maurice Brotteaux fivanste s fnend a maker of dancing dolls 

Mme Gamblin’, fivanste^s mother 

Mme de Rochemaure, wife of the kmg^s former procurer 

Jean Blaise apnntseUer 

Blodie his daughter 

Pere Longuemare, a Barnahite monk 

Jacques Maubel, a yoimg gallant 

Julie Gamelin fivanste s sister 

Athenais, a prostitute 

Marat and 

Robespierre, French revolutionanes 

Henry, a dragoon 

Philippe Desmahis an engraver 

Critique 

The Gods ate Athirst is a satire deal Brotteaux is the atheist and intellectual 
mg with the Reign of Terror which fol executed because he will not join and 
lowed the French Revolution Although will not abandon his integrity £lodie, a 
the excesses of the period are satirized, kind of symbol of France itself, is purely 
the satire also delves more deeply, dem physical, without ideals or convictions or 
onstratmg the folly and the inhuman fidelity to anything, and she, alone of the 
brutality of a mind committed to a po three principal characters, survives In 
litical cause or party The romantic artist, bnlliantly satmc fashion, Anatole France 
fivariste Gamelin, begins by feeling a probed the excesses of devotion to the 
genuine desire to commit himself to the cause of the state but in probing them 
cause of the revolutionary Jacobins and he made it clear that their origin was the 
ends by ordering the execution of his brutal, self deceiving, self glorifying, irra 
closest fnend From a rational and hu tional nature of man himself 
mane point of view, Anatole France de 
plores the idiotic barbansm of causes and 
the self righteous cruelty of those con The Story 

vinced that they were reforming society fivanste Gamelin, a young man who 
The characters are primanly abstractions, lived with his mother, was a not very tal 
each designed to represent an idea cur ented pupil of Jacques David, the painter 
rent at the time Evariste is the foolish The only one of Evanste’s paintings that 
romantic swayed into inhumanity by gamed any recognition was a canvas de 
his allegiance to die cause, his friend picting the story of Orestes and Electra 

THE GODS ARE ATHIRST by Anatole France Translated by Mrs Wilfrid Jackson By permission of 
the publishers Dodd Mead & Co Inc Copyright 1913 by Dodd Mead & Co Inc Renewed All rights 
reserved 
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People claimed that fivanste’s painting of was an intnguer who pretended revo 
Orestes was really a self portrait lutionary ardor She, trailed by Henry, a 

An older artist, Maurice Brotteaux, young dragoon, was interested m using 

lived in the garret of the Gamelin house her new revolutionary connections to 

m 1793 A former nobleman, he made make more money She wanted to meet 

his living creating Punch and Judy dolls Marat, who she had heard was easily 
Evariste became an active member of swayed by flattery, to interest him in 

the Jacobins, genuinely believing that some Swiss financial speculations but 

their success and complete control would Marat was killed by Charlotte Corday 

bnng about a new and better era for all before Mme de Rochemaure had her 

the people in France He even had a plan chance She did, however, manage to use 

to change playing cards from pictures of her connections to get fivariste a post as 

kings queens, and jacks to symbols of a juror on the Grand Tnbunal, the group 

liberty, equality, and fraternity, but his of Jacobms responsible for trying political 

fellow revolutionanes would not finance crimes On his first day on the Grand Tn 

his designs Brotteaux, on the other hand, bunal, Bvanste made an impassioned plea 

was an atheist, an intellectual a skeptic for justice and the tribunal then voted 

without faith in the goodness of the not to execute an innocent man fivanste 

masses was so excited that, later, he allowed the 

fivariste tned, unsuccessfully, to sell expenenced Blodie to seduce him the 
his new designs for playing cards to Jean corruption of the mnocent had begun 

Blaise, a prmtseller Evariste was in love Tinng of Henry, Mme de Roche 
with Blaise’s daughter Elodie, who finally maure ivrote a letter to an old fnend who 

got Evanste, far more naive than she, to had left France In it she quoted a few of 

propose to her When Elodie confessed Brotteaux’s witty remarks about the new 

that she had had a lover, Evariste was state Henry, jealously believmg that 

certain that it must have been a cynical Mme de Rochemaure had become Brot 

aristocrat who had used her cruelly On teaux’s mistress again, stole the letter and 

political grounds he forgave her turned it over to the authonties Both 

One day, while Brotteaux and Evanste Mme de Rochemaure and Brotteaux be 

were waiting in a breadline, a woman came politically suspect In addition, the 

screamed that her purse was gone and loyal **citoyens” began to say that Brot 

pointed to a cleric, P^re Longuemare, as teaux’s dolls were really meant to be 

the thief People, all excited, ran about cancatures of Jacobins When Brotteaux 

accusing Longuemare of being a Capu- was arrested, a prostitute named Athe 

chin, a member of an order opposed to nais, whom he had once befnended, pro 

the Jacobms even though, by his speech tested and cried out, ^Tong live the 

he was clearly a Bamabite Brotteaux de king*" as the soldiers took Brotteaux 

fended the cleric but to no avail until away Athenais was also arrested 
the woman found that she had had her llie Grand Tnbunal became far less 
purse all along The idealistic Evanste just and bloodier Trials were no longer 
believed the mcident demonstrated that held, pnsoners were brought up in lots 
in the new society, people were so eager of fifty, convicted, and sent away to be 
for justice they would leave their places executed Evanste applauded the effi 
in the breadline to find a thief The wiser ciency of the new arrangement 
Brotteaux realized that they simply Evariste’s sister Julie had, a few years 
wanted to accuse others He later gave earlier, ran away to England with her 

P^re Longuemare a place of refuge in his lover When they returned to France, 
garret they were captured and the lover was 

Mme de Rochemaure, whose late hus condenmed to death Even old Mme 

band had been a procurer for the kmg, Gamehn tned to mtercede for Julies 
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lover with fivanste But Evariste was an 
adamant supporter of the new justice, 
confirming the s 5 rmbolic fact that his por- 
trait of Orestes was really a self portrait 
Besides his cruelty to his sister Evariste 
was obsessed with the desire to discover 
and punish Elodie^s first lover He 
thought that the man must be Jacques 
Maubel, a quiet but aristocratic young 
gallant There was no evidence to sup 
port this claim, but Evariste irritated by 
Maubel s lack of faith in the people, had 
Maubel arrested and executed In reality, 
Elodie^s first lover had been Henry, now 
a dragoon but m those days a clerk 
Elodie, the symbol of France itself, was 
so impressed by Evariste's cruel power in 
having Maubel killed that she loved her 
tnbune more than ever 

Brotteaux, P^re Longuemare Mme 
de Rochemaure, and Athenais were all 
brought up before the Grand Tnbunal, 


convicted without tnal, and executed in 
the same lot of fifty Evanste did not say 
a word A short time later Robespierre, 
feeling that enough blood had been shed, 
tried to reform the Grand Tnbunal, but 
the people turned on him and killed him 
Soon the mob switched again and killed 
the members of the Grand Tnbunal, in 
eluding Evariste For a time. Pans was 
bathed m anarchy and chaos 

The mob, as irresponsible as the tnb 
unes had been, killed many, both ansto 
crats and peasants, political supporters 
and opponents After Pans had become 
quiet and orderly again, Elodie became 
the mistress of a calm, nonpolitical, young 
engraver named Philippe Desmahis Two 
people entirely unconcerned with politics 
or causes, governments or liberty, they 
managed to survive the gnm Reign of 
Terror 


GOLDEN BOY 


Type of work Drama 

Author Clifford Odets (1906 ) 

Type of 'plot Social allegory 
Tune of plot 1930 s 
Locale New York 
Vtrst presented 1937 

'Principal characters 

Joe Bonaearte, a pnze fighter 
Tom Moody, a fight manager 
LorkaMoon his mistress 
Mr Bonaparte, Joe's father 
Eddie Fuseli, a gunman 

Critique 

Clifford Odets began his theatncal ca 
reer as an actor with the Theatre Guild 
and was later one of the founders of the 
Group Theatre, which presented some 
of his plays His early work was received 
with enthusiasm by the cntics, but his 
later efforts have proved disappointing 
Golden Boy, wntten in 1937, was de- 
senbed by Odets as an allegory, and some 
of the individual scenes and much of the 
dialogue represent him at his best Deal 
ing vwth a young Italian viohnist who 


becomes a pnze fighter in order to gam 
money and fame, the fable reflects the 
fight of every inividual for a place in 
the world The play has been praised as 
good entertainment, but it has also been 
denounced for its episodic, movie like 
construction 

The Story 

Tom Moody, a fight manager, and 
Loma Moon, his mistress who wanted 
to marry him, were having an argument 


GOLDEN BOY by Clifford Odets By permission of tbe pubhsbers Random House* Inc Copyright. 1937 
^ Clifford Odets 
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about Tom^s wife, who would not give 
him a divorce Tom, wanting money for 
the divorce, needed to find a winning 
fighter While they were talking, Joe 
Bonaparte arrived to tell them that 
Moody's fighter had broken his hand and 
could not fight that night Joe, whom 
nobody knew, persuaded them to let him 
substitute and he won 

Joe, a musician had always wanted a 
good violin, and his father had bought 
him one for his twenty first birthday 
When Joe returned home, his father, who 
had not been told of the fight, had read 
of it in the papers and was very much 
distressed He tried to persuade Joe to 
give up fighting and continue his study 
of music, but Joe wanted to fight His 
father, hurt, did not give him the violin 
Joe fought well after that, but there 
was a serious conflict between the sen 
sitive musician that he truly was and the 
brutal fighter he had to be He held back 
in the ring fearing that he would rum 
his hands for the violin When Moody 
tried to persuade him that fame and 
money would be more important than 
music, he succeeded only in antagonizing 
Joe, who threatened to quit Loma agreed 
to try to persuade Joe to reconsider Joe 
was basically a musician but he had 
been laughed at and hurt by people 
Fighting was not a part of his nature, but 
he wanted to fight back and music could 
not do that for him While he was ex 
plaining all this to Loma, he had already 
decided to remain in the ring 

When Joe was preparing for a fight 
tour, Mr Bonaparte asked Loma to help 
the young man find himself When he 
tried to give Joe the violin, the boy re- 
fused It Then he asked for a blessing 
which his father refused to give 

Joe's tour was a great success except for 
one fight He had not fought well on that 
occasion because he had seen a man with 
a violin and was reminded of his music 
and his own past Moody realized that 
Joe had to be prevented from having any 
contact with his family and his past 
The fight world changed Joe s person- 


ahty He liked the money and the noto 
nety He bought a Duesenberg, which he 
drove recklessly, and he became difficult 
to manage Eddie Fuseli, a gambler and a 
gunman, wanted to buy a piece of Joe 
and Joe agreed, to Moody's dishke He 
told Loma to take care of Joe in her own 
way 

Joe fell in love with Lorna and asked 
her to give up Moody She denied loving 
Joe and said that she could not lea\e 
Moody because she felt sorry for him 
Joe knew that she was not telling the 
truth when she began to cry They talked 
about their love and Joe demanded that 
she tell Moody at once She said that she 
would, but when she went to tell him 
she learned that his wife had agreed to a 
divorce and that they could be mamed 
in a few months With this knowledge 
she was unable to tell him about her love 
for Joe Later Joe had an argument with 
Moody and demanded that Loma tell 
Moody about their love Although Loma 
denied that there was anything between 
them, she confessed the tmth to Moody 
when they were alone again 

One night Mr Bonaparte came to see 
Joe fight Fuseli was disturbed because he 
did not want Joe to see his father, but 
Joe saw him anyway He also saw Moody 
and Loma together Mr Bonaparte, see 
ing that Joe had completely changed, 
finally gave his blessing to Joes career 
Joe cried after his father left During the 
fight Mr Bonaparte went back into the 
dressing room rather than see the fighters 
hurt each other Joe returned after he had 
won the fight, but when his trainer at 
tempted to remove the gloves, Joe told 
him that he would have to cut one of 
them o£F His hand was broken 

Now that he could never be a musi 
cian, Joe was all fighter Moody and 
Loma announced that they were getting 
mamed in a few days Because Joe was 
still m love with Lorna, it was obvious 
that his unhappiness was hurting his 
career While Joe was fighting bacUv m 
his most important match, Fuseli blamed 
Loma and threatened to kill her But 
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Joe returned to the dressing room a vic- 
tor A few moments later they were all 
told that the other fighter had died after 
being floored by Joe's knockout punch 
Everyone left the dressing room except 
Lorna and Joe She told him that she 
loved him and asked him to go back to 
his music He showed her his mutilated 
hands However, he decided to give up 
fighting, and he and Lorna went for a 
wild nde in order to celebrate 


Fuseh, Moody, and the others, not 
knovang where Joe and Lorna had gone, 
went to Joe's home and drank and talked 
while they waited for his return The 
telephone rang in the middle of an ar 
gument to decide who would own Joe 
in the future Joe and Loma had been 
killed in an automobile accident Mr 
Bonaparte left to claim Joe's body and 
bring him home where he belonged 


GONE WITH THE WIND 


Type of work Novel 

Author Margaret Mitchell (1900 1949) 

Time 1861 1873 

Locale Atlanta and Tara Plantation, Georgia 
First fuhhshed 1936 

Fnncifal characters 

ScABLETT O Hara, a Georgia belle 

Rhett Butler an unscrupulous profiteer, her third husband 
Ashley Wilkes a sensitive neighbor, loved by Scarlett 
Melanie Wilkes, Ashley s wife 

Gerald O Hara the master of Tara Plantation, Scarlett's father 
Ellen O Hara, Scarlett's mother 

Charles Hamilton, Melame s brother, Scarlett s first husband 

Frank Kennedy, Scarlett's second husband 

Miss Pittypat Melame's maiden aunt 

India Ashley s sister 

Mammy, Scarlett s nurse 

Bonnie Blue child of Scarlett and Rhett 


Gone with the Wmd, one of the best 
selhng novels of all time, is the story of 
the subjugation of a proud people by war 
and the harsh 'reconstruction' that fol 
lowed Swept along with these events is 
the beautiful, headstrong daughter of a 
wealthy plantation owner who, when re 
duced to poverty and hardship in the 
wake of Sherman's cruel and vicious de 
struction of the countryside, used her 
feminine wiles to regain her lost wealth 
Having at last attamed this goal, she was 
unable to hold the one man she really 
loved 

A historical romance of prodigious 
proportions, this first novel by an un- 
known author went through twelve pnnt- 
ings within two months of publication 
Its 1,037 pages enthralled millions, the 
sales m a smgle year exceeding two mil- 


lion copies The novel has been translated 
mto two dozen languages and even after 
more than twenty years, sales continue at 
a pace brisk enough to please any pub 
lisher The motion picture lived up to 
Hollywood's most studied superlatives 
and no other photoplay has even ap 
proached its worldwide populanty 
The unprecedented success of Mar 
garet Mitchell's only novel may be at 
tributed to a combmation of the author^s 
style— a sustained narrative power com 
bined with remarkable character delme 
ation— and the imiversahty of her sub 
ject, the struggle for survival when the 
accustomed security of civilized life is 
abruptly swept away and the human 
int suddenly stancfe alone In spite of 
e fast moving narrative, one is aware of 
this underlymg thread of universality. 
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this familianty with human tragedy that 
all men can understand 

Perhaps the most lasting impression 
one gets from the novel however, is the 
skill with which Miss Mitchell handles 
her characterizations Scarlett O'Hara is, 
without question, one of the memorable 
characters in fiction So lifelike did she 
become in the public mind that the 
producers of the motion picture preferred 
not to nsk an established actress in the 
role and be accused of miscasting, they 
sent to England for a relatively unknown 
young actress to portray the fire and pas 
Sion flashing from the tempestuous Scar 
lett 

The story of Scarlett O'Hara alone 
would be reason enough for a best seller, 
many books have achieved such eminence 
on far less This daughter of Irish temper 
and French sensibilities displays stark and 
bold emotions that grip the reader He 
follows her intense, futile love for Ashley 
Wilkes, her spiteful marriage to Charles 
Hamilton, her opportunistic stealing of 
her sister's fianc^ Frank Kennedy, her 
grasping arrangement of convenience 
with Rhett Butler He is sometimes ap 
paUed at her callous use of her sex to 
gain her ends, he looks in vam for some 
sign of lofty ideals in this woman, and 
yet, m spite of all this, he finds laudable 
her will to survive and her contempt for 
her conquerors 

Three other characters stand out, ad 
mirably drawn but not quite inspinng 
the amount of interest created by Scarlett 
Rhett Butler, dissolute son of Charleston 
blue bloods, is a cynical, matenalistic 
blockade runner who consorts openly 
with the enemy and scoffs at patnotic 
ideals Forceful, masculine, he is ac 
customed to taking what he wants His 
one unfulfilled desire is the love of Scar 
lett and this frustration finally breaks 
his spirit When at last, after several 
years of unhappy marriage, he gams her 
love as Ashley defaults, Rhett, now a 
bitter, fleshy toper, has already reached 
his decision to leave her 

Ashley Wilkes, the weak willed object 


of Scarlett's misguided passion, depicts 
the impractical idealist dependent on a 
stronger will to solve life's problems 
for him When Scarlett observes his un* 
stable reaction to his wife's death she is 
finally able to see him as he really is 
Shorn of his cavalier manners and the 
aura of courtly romance she had be- 
stowed upon him, he becomes in her eyes 
an ineffectual weakling and the sterility 
of her forbidden love is at last apparent 

Melanie, in a way the winner despite 
her death at the end of the novel, found 
happiness and tranquility in her devo- 
tion to her insecure husband Reticent, 
ladylike, saccharine, but intellectually at 
tuned to Ashley, there is never any ques 
tion that she, not Scarlett, should be 
Ashley's wife 

High spinted Scarlett was sixteen 
when the Civil War began She fancied 
herself in love with Ashley Wilkes, the 
sensitive, sophisticated son at a neigh 
bonng plantation, but he did not ac 
knowledge her love Upon the announce 
ment of his engagement to his soft spoken 
cousin Melanie Hamilton, Scarlett im 
petuously married Melanie's brother 
Charles, to that surprised young man's 
nde and delight Less than a year later 
carlett was a war widow and an unwill 
mg mother 

Here the novel loses the tempo of 
leisurely plantation life and takes on the 
urgency of a region at war Leaving her 
father's plantation, Tara, Scarlett trav 
eled twenty five miles to Atlanta to stay 
with her dead husband's relatives Later, 
as Atlanta was besieged by Sherman'*^ 
troops, Scarlett returned home to Tara 
through the battle lines at night in a 
wagon provided by Rhett With her were 
Melanie and Ashley s day-old son whom 
Scarlett had delivered as guns sounded 
m the distance 

Approachmg Tara through the battle- 
scarred countryside she saw that most of 
the plantation mansions had been looted 
and burned by the enemy Tara had been 
spared as a headquarters, though the out- 
buildmgs and baled cotton had been 
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burned and the hogs, cows and chickens troops she married Rhett, who had 

killed Scarlett's mother, too lU with fever amassed half a million dollars during the 

to be moved as the soldiers approached, war as a blockade runner But even the 

died with her beloved Tara filled with birth of a child, Bonnie Blue, did not 

Yankee conquerors Her father's mind bring happiness to this union because of 

unable to stand these shocks, was gone the love for Ashley to which Scarlett 

Now the sheltered Southern belle was absurdly clung Rhett, always jealous 

faced with the formidable prospect of of this will of the wisp emotion, was un 

feeding, from a plantation stripped bare able to cope with what he could not 

by the ruthless invaders, her father, her understand Ironically, Rhett overcame 

child, two sisters Melanie, and the few his love for Scarlett just as she was dis 
servants who remained faithfully behind covering that it was he, not Ashley, 

when the others ran off whom she loved When she tned to tell 

These are the events that helped to him this, Rhett announced brusquely 

shape the character of Scarlett U'Hara that she was too late, that he was leaving 

and they explain the hardness, the ava her forever There was no mistaking the 

rice, that prompted many of her actions finality of his words but, charactensti 
For example she was determined to hold cally, Scarlett, the self confident schemer, 
on to Tara and when the carpetbaggers would not accept them as such 
arbitrarily levied an extra three hundred Gone with the Wind is not a happy 
dollar tax with the expectation of taking book There are flicks of humor, but for 
over the property for unpaid taxes. Scar the most part a deadly seriousness per 
lett unhesitatingly mamed storeowner vades the novel and in the end the cal 

Frank Kennedy, who was engaged to her lous, grasping cynicism of the leading 

sister Suellen, and he dutifuly paid the characters mocks them and, properly, 

three hundred dollar tax only an empty loneliness remains 

The art of Margaret Mitchell makes A natural question concerns the posi 
such reprehensible acts seem normal un- tion of Gone with the Wind and its au 

der the circumstances, for the author has thor in world literature On the strength 

skillfully brought us along the same of her one novel Margaret Mitchell cer 

harsh road Scarlett has traveled and we, tainly cannot be called a great author 

being thus exposed to the same expen- Whether her outstanding book will rank 
ences, understand, even condone, her re- as a great novel will not be decided 
sponses by those who consider the question at 

Once Scarlett had learned the law of this early date If the work eventually 

the jungle her native abilities came into achieves first rank, it will be because Scar- 

their own Borrowmg money from Rhett, lett O'Hara continues to convey to fu- 

she bought and operated successfully a ture readers the same essence of human 

sawmill and soon was financially secure behavior that we ourselves see in her 

When Frank was killed by occupation now 

THE GREAT TESTAMENT 

Type of work Toetry 

Author Francois Vifion (1431 after 1463) 

First fuhhshed First edition undated second edition, 1489 

In 1461 C^^the thirtieth year of my so doing gave to future generations an 

age, wherein I have drunk so deep of unnvaled glimpse into Pans at the end of 

shame") Francois Villon, bom Montcor the Middle Ages and a picture of the 

bier, wrote The Great Testament and by complete degradation of a human person 
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ality Also, he preserved for us, hke flies 
caught in amber, a score o£ men and 
women of the fifteenth century Pans un 
derworld, who, but for him, would have 
been lost forever in the night of history 
By 1456, Villon had written The Little 
Testament, a poem of forty eight hne 
stanzas composed in the form of a mock 
will m which he could bequeath to 
fnends and enemies gifts appropriate to 
each In The Great Testament he em 
ployed the same device, extending the 
poem to a hundred and seventy four 
stanzas interspersed with lais, rondeaux, 
and ballades, the most celebrated of the 
last being the Ballad of Dead Ladies," 
famihar to us through Rossetti's transla 
non with the famous refrain, "‘But where 
are the snows of yester year?" The device 
of a testament enabled Villon to pay off 
old grudges by bequeathing, with mock 
solemnity, legacies that would illuminate 
the character of each recipient, as when 
he left to the Sieur de Gngny the ruined 
tower of Billy, Gngny being in all prob 
abihty a coiner and the tower an excel 
lent spot in which to ply his trade 

The months prior to the composition 
of the poem had been unhappy ones for 
Villon Having been banished from Pans 
and having barely escaped hanging, he 
had fled southward, only to become fur- 
ther involved with the law The summer 
of 1461 he spent as a pnsoner, sentenced 
by Thibault d'Aussigny, Bishop of Or- 
leans, to a dungeon in the castle at 
Meung sur Loire, a dungeon below the 
level of the moat, into which the pnsoner 
was lowered in a basket The Aet was 
bread and water, and aditional water 
was supplied in the form of the dreaded 
'^Question"— a istressing circumstance 
for a poet who Ad not care for water as 
a beverage at the best of times Release 
had come unexpectedly when Ae new 
king, Louis XI, passed that way and pns 
oners, in accordance vnth custom, were 
freed Thus the eminently unattractive 
Spider ICing won a fervent admirer 

Such, however, was not Ae fate of 
Ae Bishop of Orleans The poet holds 


him up to postenty as the example of the 
merciless prelate who can himself expect 
no mercy Having thus disposed of the 
bishop, Villon next passes in review be 
fore us a strange collection of figures 
pickpockets, thieves, coiners harlots, and 
murderers whom he had known in the 
Pansian underworld, for it is fairly cer 
tain that the poet belonged to a well 
organized and widely spread gang of 
cnminals Much in the poem is purely 
conventional Ae complaints against for 
tune, Ae figure of DeaA, who bnngs 
high and low to the same end, even the 
^‘Ballad of Dead Ladies" is on the well 
worn theme of Time sweeping away all 
beauty But mterspersed are Ae vi 
gnettes of Parisian lowlife and of Villon 
himself livmg on Ae eammgs of Fat 
Margot, 'within this brothel where we 
keep our state " 

The popularity of Villon's poetry is 
evidenced by thirty four eAtions before 
1 542 Dunng the neo-classic seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries he was almost 
forgotten, to be resurrected as part of the 
meAeval revival during Ae nineteenth 
century His appeal to such Averse char- 
acters as Swinburne and Stevenson is un- 
derstandable, for the nostalgie de la houe 
IS a common phenomenon among mem- 
bers of a highly conventionalized society 
These men, moreover, could live vicari 
ously and in safety the life that Villon 
had lived in grim reality Further, he 
provided a different view of the Middle 
Ages, his was not the world of The Dt 
vine Comedy or of the Arthunan ro 
mances, it was the world of the desper- 
ately poor and cnminal classes and of Ae 
taverns and brothels that Aey frequented, 
and the pnsons It is Ae great reahstic 
work of the late MidAe Ages 

But Villon posed a diflGicult problem 
for the Victonan translators The passage 
of four hunAed years had wrought a 

f reat change in what might ox might not 
e said m poetry His frank obscenity 
graveled them, even Swinburne, in his 
rendenng of Ae "Regretz de la belie 
Heaulmiere," took refuge behind six hnes 
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of astensks One might translate the 
charming ^Ballad of Dead Ladies^' or the 
touching ^^Ballad to the Virgin^^ that he 
wrote for his mother, but in many Eng 
lish editions the ^‘Ballade de la grosse 
Margot'^ was omitted or discreetly al 
tered This attitude is to be regretted for, 
as Stevenson remarked, in diis ballade 
Villon outdid Zola m naturalism four 
hundred years before Nana was written, 
the poem gives us an unforgettable pic 
ture of a man who has touched the hot 
tom of degradation and who knows that 
the cause of his abasement lies only withm 
himself ^Tilth we love and filth follows 
us ” It is this very frankness that explains 
much of Villon^s charm While he made 
the conventional gesture of railing at For 
tune, who creates some men rich and 
some poor, he clearly recognized where 
the real blame should fall For whether 


one gains money by honest or by dis 
honest means, where does it go^ 

To taverns and to harlots alP 

And as for his future, he had a shudder 
ing foreboding that he would be one of 
those 

Whose neck, in the bight of a rope of 
three 

Must prove how heavy my buttocks be 

Among the Victonans, there was con 
siderable sentimentalizing over Villon 
that might have astonished that 'povre 
petit escollier^* Of Swinburne's t 5 rpically 
hyperbolic statement 

A harlot was thy nurse, a God thy sire 

the second phrase would surely have puz- 
zled him the first Villon would have un 
derstood very well 


THE GREAT VALLEY 

Type of work Novel 

Author Mary Johnston Cl 870 1936) 

Type of 'plot Historical romance 
Ttmeofplot 1735 1760 
Locale Virgima and Ohio 
First puhhmed 1926 

Principal characters 

John Selkirk, a Scottish Presbytenan minister 

Jean Selkirk his wife 

Andrew Selkirk, their son 

Elizabeth 

Robin, and 

Tam Selkirk, their younger children 
Colonel Matthew Burke, a wealthy Virgima landowner 
Conan Burke, his son later Elizabeth Selkirk s husband 
Nancy Milliken Selkirk, Andrew Selkirk s wife 
Stephen Trabue a dnver and guide 


Critique 

Mary Johnston's fame in the early dec 
ades of the twentieth century was estab 
lished by a long series of historical ro 
mances, most of them with Virginia back 
grounds The Great Valley is representa- 
tive of a type of fiction which, though it 
has attracted scant critical attention, has 
enpyed a long popularity among Amer- 
ican readers 


The Story 

John Selkirk and his family, including 
a spinster sister of Mrs Selkirk, were 
bound for Virginia with a number of 
other immigrants in the small ship Pru 
dence Mr Selkirk, a Presbyterian min 
ister somewhat too liberal for his con 
gregation at Thistlebrae Kirk, in Scot 
land, had decided to establish a new kirk 
in the Shenando or Great Valley of Vir 


THE GREAT VALLEY by Mary Johnston By permission of the agent Brandt & Brandt Published by 
Little, Brown & Co Copyright 1926 by Mary Johnston Renewed All rights reserved 
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gmia Arriving m Williamsburg, where 
his oldest son Andrew was already living, 
he was introduced to Colonel Matthew 
Burke, who was developing a large tract 
of land in the valley and seeking settlers 
for it John and Andrew Selkirk together 
purchased four hundred acres and pre 
pared to set out for the valley John had 
asked Colonel Burke how the Indians felt 
about having their lands occupied by 
white men but had been assured that 
there would be no trouble, since the lands 
had been obtained through treaties and 
since many Indians had moved farther 
west to find better hunting grounds 

Stephen Trabue, a friendly driver and 
guide, was to accompany the Selkirk fam- 
ily on part of the journey to the valley 
As they traveled, he explained to them 
many of the conditions and details of 
daily living which they might expect in 
their new homes Even Nancy Milliken, 
who had just become Mrb Andrew Sel 
brk, would find hfe in the valley very 
different from that in Wilhamsburg, her 
former home 

Seven years later John Selkirk had a 
congregation of two hundred m his Mt 
Olivet Church, and Andrew had three 
hundred acres three indentured youths 
to help him farm them, a gnst mill, and 
ambitious plans for increasing his hold 
mgs and obtaining more helpers, includ 
mg Negro slaves John did not favor 
slavery, but Andrew saw nothing wrong 
with It as long as he treated his slaves 
humanely 

A few of John’s Calvinist church mem 
bers objected to the joyousness m his ser 
mons Liking fire and brimstone threats 
from the pulpit, they complained that 
their minister did not believe m infant 
damnation and was even scornful of 
those who thought that certain evil peo 
pie were capable of practicing witchcraft 

Shortly after Colonel Burke died dur 
mg a visit to the home of his son Conan, 
who had married Elizabeth Selkirk and 
settled in Burke’s Tract, both Conan and 
John Selkirk decided to move a day’s 
journey west into Burke’s Land an un 


developed tract which the colonel had 
also planned to fill with new settlers 
There John established Mount Promise 
Church and Conan looked forward to 
the growth of a thnvmg new community 
m what had been the wilderness Some 
excitement was caused by a visit from a 
young surveyor, Mr Washington, who 
reported that the French were expanding 
their colonization along the Ohio River 
and were moving eastward into Virginia 
lands Also, the French had stirred up the 
Indians, especially the Shawnees, so that 
they had become a menace to the Eng 
hsh and Scots living in the western Vir- 
ginia settlements 

To the grief of her family, Jean Sel 
kirk died after a bnef illness The Sel 
kirks were disturbed by reports of spo 
radic Indian massacres and revenge kill 
mgs by whites Yet when Andrew Selkirk 
■warned Conan to move back to Burke’s 
Tract, Conan refused, believing that if 
proper precautions were taken there was 
no need to fear the Indians Not long 
afterward John Selkirk was tricked into 
following what he thought was a lost 
lamb into the woods where he was shot 
by an Indian 

The increasing frequency of Indian 
attacks soon caused many settlers to flee 
south into North Carolina, and those 
who remained stayed on permanent 
guard No new people moved into such 
areas as Burke’s Land, and a guerrilla 
war against the marauding Indians was 
kept up by the Virginians many of whose 
Scottish and Irish forebears had fought 
in much the same way to protect their 
Old World homes from English invaders 
In a surprise attack on Conan s home 
stead a small group of Shawnees tn 
umphed, murdering men women, and 
children, scalping their victims, and tak 
mg captive Elizabeth and two of her 
children, Eileen and young Andrew, Old 
Mother Dick, who had come with the 
family from their former home in Burke’s 
Tract, and two of the Burke servants As 
the Indians and their captives moved 
westward, one brave, annoyed by young 
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Andrew s screaming, tore bim from Eliza so long ago Elizabeth, peering through 

beth^s grasp and threw him over a ch£f bushes toward the nver, saw a canoe 

into Last Leap River heading down it, going westward It was 

For some time the five remaining cap paddled, not by Indians as she at first 

tives lived with the Indians in a village feared, but by her brother Robin, the 

near the Ohio River Elizabeth, who had guide Stephen Trabue, and her husband 

been taken as a squaw by Long Thunder, Conan Burke After the joyous reunion, 

bore him a son, but she was biding the Conan explained that though Elizabeth 

time when she might escape with Mother had seen him attacked by some of the 

Dick and Eileen, who was still too young raiders and apparently killed, he had ac 

to be claimed by some other brave as his tually been rescued by neighbors after 

squaw Ehzabeth finally managed to slip having been gravely wounded His slowly 

away from camp with her daughter and healing wounds and the continuation of 

the frail but undaunted old woman Left the war against the Indians and the 

behind was the half Indian baby whom a French had prevented his and Robin’s 

j^oung Indian woman had promised to pushing toward the Ohio to rescue, if 

care for if anything happened to Eliza- possible, the Shawnees’ captives Finally 

beth Regretfully left with the Indians peace had come— in America, though not 

were also the Negro, Ajax, and the white yet in Europe between England and 

servant, Barb, who might someday man France— and the word had spread to all 

age to return to Virginia wandering bands that now it was safe to 

The long, painful journey and the travel in Indian temtory As soon as pos- 

struggle against exhaustion and starva sible he had set out with Robin and 

tion were too much for Mother Dick, Stephen to search for his loved ones As 

who died on the way Ehzabeth and the happy group sat about a fire to eat a 

Eileen, continuing their journey eastward breakfast which was like a banquet to 

into the rugged mountains, were con Elizabeth and Eileen, the famished girl 

standy on guard against roving Indian clung to the belief she had had a short 

bands and diligently seebng food from time before, when she wakened from a 

stream or forest to allay their hunger At deep sleep to find her mother and her 

last they reached Last Leap River into father standing above her To her the re 
which the baby Andrew had been thrown union seemed miraculously wonderful 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS 

Type of vpork Drama 
Author Lynn Riggs (1899 1954) 

Type of plot Regional romance 
Time of plot 1900 

Locale Indian Temtory (later Oklahoma) 

Fust presented 1931 

Principal characters 

Curly McClain a cowboy 

Laurey Williams a young farm owner 

Aunt Eller Murphy, an Sderly homesteader 

Jeeter Fry a hired man 

Ado Annie Carnes, Laurey s fnend 

A Peddler 

Old Man Peck, a neighbor 
Cord Elam another neighbor 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS by Lynn Riggs By permission of the owners and the publisher Samuel 
French^ Inc Copyright 1930 1931, by Lynn Riggs Copyright 1957 1958 (in renewal) by Howard E 
Remheimer Executor Application tor the nght to present this play should be made to Samuel French Inc 
of 25 West 45th St New York 36 N Y or 7623 Sunset Blvd Hollywood 46 C^if or if m Canada to 
Samuel French (Canada) Ltd 27 Grenville St Toronto Ont 
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Critique 

Green Grow the Lilacs^ upon which 
the phenomenally successful musical play 
Oklahoma was based, represents Amer 
lean folk drama at its best The simple 
plot is like an expansion of the story in 
some mountain ballad, and the many bal 
lads and folk songs which are introduced 
into the play greatly enhance its alter 
nately romantic, suspenseful, rowdy, and 
sad scenes 

The Story 

Curly McClain, a tall, curly haired 
young cowboy, called at the home of 
Laurey Williams and Aunt Eller Mur 
phy to ask if Laurey would go with him 
to a play party at Old Man Peck's Lau 
rey, pretending indiflFerence and even 
scorn for Curly, turned down the invita 
tion and went back to her bedroom, re 
appeanng later to say that she was going 
to the party but that Jeeter Fry, her hired 
man, was taking her At first angry, Curly 
sat down at the small organ in the living 
room and played and sang the old song 
“Green Grow the Lilacs,' which tells o1 
a rejected lover Then, quickly recovered 
from Laurey's rebuff, he asked Aunt Eller 
to go to the party with him in his hired 
fnnge top surrey He left, saying he 
would pay a little call at the smokehouse 
where Jeeter lived 

In Laurey's bedroom, a little later, 
Aunt Eller announced that she was go 
mg to the party with Curly Laurey 
showed no great interest Instead, musing 
on how much she loved her place, she 
confided her fear that Jeeter might some 
tme bum it down This fear of him was 
what made her accept his attentions and 
go to parties with him Aunt Eller be- 
littled her fears 

Ado Annie Carnes amved with a 
peddler, from whom Laurey bought for 
Ado Annie a pair of garters and some 
liquid powder to hide her freckles They 
were startled when they heard a shot 
from the direction of the smokehouse, 
and then another 

Meanwhile, before and during a card 


game in the gloom and dirt of the smoke 
house, Curly had learned that Jeeter's 
mind was obsessed by two things lund 
crime which he liked to read about, and 
sex, which dominated his thinking and 
his talk much of the time As they played 
cards, Jeeter's two pistols lay on the table 
Curly s persistent needling of him about 
his dirty, dark thoughts and his filthy 
personal habits so angered Jeeter that he 
suddenly picked up one pistol and fired 
at random, splintering the opposite wall 
Curly picked up the other pistol and 
fired neady through a knothole Aunt 
Eller, Laurey Ado Annie, and the ped 
dler, hurrying in to learn what the shoot 
ing was about, were relieved to learn that 
no harm had been done After the women 
left, the peddler remained to bnng forth 
his wares of special interest to men 
He praised the efiSciency of a long bladed 
knife for Jeeter Curly considered the 
possible advantage of buying a pair of 
brass knuckles— just in case 

At Old Man Peck's the party was al 
ready in progress when Aunt Eller ar 
nved with Curly, followed a little later 
by Laurey, Ado Annie, and Jeeter, who 
complained to Laurey because she had 
invited Ado Annie to go with them 
Keeping Laurey from entenng the house 
he asked why she toed so hard to keep 
from being alone with him When tor 
mented by desire he caught Laurey, she 
slapped him hard, then told him that he 
was no longer her hired hand and that 
he was to leave her place forever He 
slunk away with a dark look Laurey 
asked Ado Annie, who had come back 
to complain about her tight garters, to 
send Curly out 

When Laurey was finally able to tell 
Curly her fear of Jeeter, he promised to 
get her a new hired hand, suddenly asked 
her to marry him, and as quickly found 
himself accepted Jokingly, he asked if 
she would give him, a penniless cow 
boy, a new saddle blanket for a wedding 
present 

When the party crowd came out on 
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the porch, they joked about the two love 
birds Jeeter, a bottle in his hand, looked 
broodingly at Laurey and Curly, started 
to dnnk a mocking toast to them, and 
then hurled the bottle across the yard 
where it crashed The crowd, keeping 
Curly and Jeeter apart, began to smg 
"Skip to My Lou 

One evening, a month later, Laurey 
and Curly stole quietly across a hayfield 
toward the Williams house They were 
whispenng that they had given the crowd 
the slip after going to town and getting 
mamed They headed for the house, fol 
lowed, unknown to them, by a group of 
men bent on shivareeing the new couple 
Their rude jokes were interrupted when 
Curly, angry and with his shirt npped, 
was dragged from the house by several 
men Laurey in her nightgown, fright 
ened and ashamed, followed, surrounded 
by a wide circle of other men To the 
accompaniment of bawdy taunts. Curly 
and Laurey were made to climb the 
ladder of a tall haystack, then the ladder 
was thrown down 

Suddenly, amid the obscene jesting, 
there was the cry of "Fire’^^ and Jeeter 
came up with a flaming torch As he 
sprang to light the stack, Curly leaped 
down and knocked the torch from his 
hand The fire was quickly doused, but 
the drunken Jeeter, his knife out, at 
tacked Curly In the struggle Jeeter 
topped, fell on his knife, and lay still 
Cord Elam suggested that Curly go and 
explain the fight to the law 


A few nights later Aunt Eller and Ado 
Annie sat in the Williams living room 
wondenng when Curly would be let out 
of the Claremore jail Laurey, coming 
from her room looking pale and much 
older, spoke of her fears for Curly, the 
shock of heanng the bawdy things the 
men had said at the shivaree, and the 
troubles that life brings people Aunt 
Eller, citing many troubles, explained 
that one simply had to have the strength 
to endure such things The lesson sank 
in, and Laurey apologized for being such 
a baby 

The dog Shep began barking outside, 
then suddenly stopped A moment later 
Curly came in, he had broken out of jail 
the night before his toal in order to see 
Laurey His pursuers would be after him 
in a little while, he said, but he had to 
know that she would wait for him, what 
ever might happen at the trial When 
they let him free he would forget herd 
mg cows and learn to farm Laurey^s 
beautiful acres 

Old Man Peck and several other depu 
ties arrived to return Curly to jail, but 
Aunt Eller refused to let them have him 
before morning When the others showed 
sympathy for Curly and Laurey, who had 
still not had their wedding night. Peck 
agreed, promising to return bright and 
early in the morning Not too early, said 
Aunt Eller From the bedroom came 
Curly^s voice singing "Green Grow the 
Lilacs'^ 


DER GRUNE HEINRICH 


Type of work Novel 

Author Gottfned KeUer Cl 81 9 1890) 

Type of plot Autobiographical romance 
Ttme of 'plot Mid mneteenth century 
hocale Switzerland and Bavana 
First published 1854-1855 revised 1879 

Principal characters 

Heinbich Lee son of an architect 
Frau Lee, Hemnch*s mother 

Anna, daughter of Heinrich’s uncle, Heinrich’s first love 
Judith, a well to-do widow, who loved Hemxich 
Roemer, a painter, Heinndi’s teacher 
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Ericson, Hexnndi s first fnend among Munich painters 
Lys a Dutch painter prominent among Munich painters 
ScHMALHOEFER a second hand dealer 

Graf Dietrich zu W berg an admirer of Heinnch s art 
Dorothea, adopted daughter of Count W berg 

CnUque 


Gottfried Keller^s Der grune Heinnch 
(Green Henry), one of the great German 
Bildungsromane (educational novels), is 
frequently compared to Goethes Wtl 
helm Meister Its autobiographical con 
tent is unmistakable the book is an al 
most authentic descnption of Keller's life 
in Switzerland, his struggles in Munich 
and his disillusioned return home The 
first version of the novel, which appeared 
in 1854 1855, ends with Heinnch's 
death After Keller became a respected 
county official in his native country, the 
second, and standard, version of Der 
grune Heinnch appeared This version, 
reflecting the author’s new found security, 
ends on a fatalistic but not destructive 
note Keller, as enthusiastic about de 
scnption of nature as were his romantic 
contemporary writers, loved his native 
surroundings however, he added strong 
realism to his stones, which was quite 
shocking to his romantically inclined au 
dience The value of the novel is in 
creased by a dry sense of humor, which 
fills the basically tragic book with con 
trasts Strong dependence of the plot on 
native elements may be responsible for 
the absence of an English translation 

The Story 

Heinnch Lee lost his father in early 
childhood Thereafter, with great love 
and a boundless faith in her son's future, 
Frau Lee devoted her hfe to his happi 
ness Methodically she used her small in 
hented fortune for his education A nch 
supply of green cloth, left by the father, 
was continuously used for Heinrich's 
clothing, and he was nicknamed ^^Grune 
Heinnch" (Green Henry) 

After fifteen year old Heinnch had 
been dismissed from school for his part 
in a student prank, he visited relatives in 
the country and fell m love with his 


cousin Anna, a beautiful but frail girl 
In the same village he met Judith, a well 
to do widow, who loved Heinnch Al 
though she knew about his love for Anna, 
she assured him that there was enough 
room for both in Heinnch's heart Judith 
did not intend to leave their relationship 
on a platonic basis only Thus Heinnch 
was drawn between his deep love for the 
frail Anna and the strange attraction of 
the sensual Judith 

Because it was impossible for Heinnch 
to complete his course of studies, his 
mother agreed to help him fulfill his 
dream of becoming a painter All friends 
of Frau Lee opposed this idea, it was un 
thinkable that a child of a respected citi 
zen should undertake such an insecure 
and uncertain career In spite of these 
objections Frau Lee arranged Heinnch's 
apprenticeship in an etcher's studio 
Thereafter, when he visited the village 
m which Anna and Judith lived, he en 
joyed being called a painter 

Anna, after a time spent in a school 
in Switzerland, became ill and died 
Heinnch guarded her body dunng the 
mght before her funeral 

Before long Heinnch exhausted the 
knowledge he could gain m the etcher's 
studio His luck changed when he met a 
professional painter named Roemer From 
the start Roemer showed great interest 
in Heinnch's work and agreed to be his 
tutor for a reasonable fee As usual, Frau 
Lee was willing to help her son and again 
she was in opposition to die townspeople 
Herr Roemer was regarded as completely 
unrehable, and his talk about connec 
tions with members of the anstocracy 
made him unpopular among the liberal 
minded citizens Also, Roemer's financial 
situation seemed not to be as favorable 
as he tned to have it appear Proof came 
when Heinnch, wanting to discontinue 
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his lessons, was approached by Roemer sixongly that Lys felt insulted and chal 
for a loan Heinrich received more les lenged him to a duel The duel was never 
sons m return for money regarded as a fought, however, for Lys left Munich 
loan Having lost his most valuable connec 

One day Roemer sold a painting He tions with artistic circles, Heinnch de 
decided to use the money for a trip to cided to attend lectures at the university 
Pans because life in the town had be Living a carefree and cheerful student 
come unbearable for him Frau Lee wrote life, he soon exhausted his credit Re 
a polite note in regard to the loan and alization of his financial situation caused 
Heinrich tried to appeal to Roemer’s him to resume painting When he ap 
aristocratic code of honor in order to get proached a well known painter for help, 
the money Surprisingly, Roemer paid the artist looked at his work and sug 
without hesitation Weeks later Heinnch gested that he show his paintings in a 
received a letter, revealing that Roemer gallery There Heinnch noticed that his 
was dying in an insane asylum in Pans, work was placed in an obscure corner 
the payment to Heinnch had left him but a canvas by the other painter, based 
without a single franc after his arrival on one of his own landscapes, hung in a 
there Heinnch felt guilty because he be prominent place Heinnch realized that 
lieved that he had destroyed Roemer^s only any other attempt to exhibit his works 
chance for a new life To talk to some would stamp him as a plagiarist 
body about his moral guilt he went to Discouraged, he tned without success 
Judith She declared bluntly that Hem to sell his work to small dealers For days 

rich had murdered Roemer and that he he did not eat, each night he had apoca 
would be forced to live with his cnme lyptical nightmares Money from Frau 
Heinnch told Judith that he could not Lee brought temporary relief After pay 
meet her any more, since he wanted to mg his debts, Heinnch had little left and 
remain faithful to Anna Disappointed, he tried to sell the drawings which he 
Judith decided to emigrate to Amenca, had made before leaving home A second 
taking HemncVs diary with her hand dealer, Schmalhoefer, took a few 

Heinnch decided to go to Munich of them When Heinnch returned to the 
Once more Frau Lee had difficulty per dealer, he was told that his drawings had 
suading the trustees of Heinrich's m been sold, and Schmalhoefer asked for 
heritance to release the rest of the money more Later Schmalhoefer offered him 
for his study in Munich, and pessimistic work as a flagpole painter, and he ac 
predictions were made about Frau Lee's cepted, working steadily from morning 
folly to night After this work came to an end 

In Munich Heinnch met Encson, a he was able to pay all his debts, with 

painter with a realistic attitude toward some money left over to make a trip 

his art Attracted to young and idealistic home 

Heinnch, he introduced the young man On the way he accidentally found 
to a respected Dutch painter, Lys, who shelter at the estate of Count W 

saw promise m Hemnch's drawings berg To his surpnse, he learned that 

Encson and Lys gave Heinnch the con the count was the unknown patron who 

tact he desired with the artistic world had bought his drawings Delighted when 

Encson mamed a wealthy widow and left he learned the identity of his guest, the 

Munich Once Lys' irresponsible behavior count offered Heinnch a chance to paint 

toward a girl irked Heinnch and a heated undisturbed Soon Heinnch forgot his in 

discussion followed The Dutch painter tention to return to his mother Also, 

was also an avowed atheist Though Count W berg had an adopted 

Heinnch never attended church services daughter, Dorothea, with whom Heinnch 
he defended his ''God exists" theory so had fallen deeply m love It was impos 
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sitle for him to declare his love openly, The neighbors informed him that a short 
however, because he felt that to do so time before the police, trying to contact 
would abuse the count^s hospitality him in connection with Schmalhoefer's 

Having found a sponsor in Count bequest, had asked Frau Lee to appear 
W berg, Heinrich successfully ex at police headquarters to give informa 
hibited a painting in Munich His old tion as to her son's whereabouts Because 
friend Ericson, after readmg an account the police did not reveal the reason for 
of the exhibit, wrote asking to buy the their questions, his mother had believed 
painting, regardless of price While in rumors that a cnminal investigation was 
Munich, Heinnch expenenced another the cause for the inquiries her fears and 
great surprise when he was informed that Hemnch's silence had broken her spirit 
Schmalhoefer had died leaving him a After some time Heinnch was able to re 
large amount of money The dealer had gam the confidence of the townspeople 
been impressed by an idealistic painter and was elected a county offiaal Then a 
who was nevertheless ready to paint flag letter from the count informed him that 
poles from morning to night TTie sale of Dorothea uncertain of his love, had mar- 
the painting, Schmalhoefer's bequest, and ned another Peace came into his life 
additional payments by the count for the when Judith returned from Amenca to 
drawings Schmalhoefer had sold to him be near him A realistic woman, she con- 
made Heinnch a fairly rich man But in vinced Heinnch that mamage would not 

spite of his good fortunes Heinnch was be advisable but she promised to be with 

still not ready to declare his love to Doro him whenever he needed her After 
thea Heinnch, who had not wntten to twenty years Judith died and he recov- 

his mother for many months, decided at ered his diary which he used to wnte the 

last to complete his journey home When story of his hfe 

he amved, he found his mother dying 

GUARD OF HONOR 

Tyfe of work Novel 

Author James Gould Cozzens (1903 J 

Type of plot Psychological realism 

Time of plot Three days during World War 11 

Locale An Air Force base m Florida 

First published 1948 

Principal characters 

Major General Ira N Beal, Commanding General of the 

Ocanara Base 
Sal Beal, his wife 

Colonel Norman Ross, Air Inspector on General Beal s staff 
Cora Ross his wife 

Captain Nathaniel Hicks, an officer in Speaal Projects and an editor 
in avilian hfe 

Second Lieutenant Amanda Turck, a WAC 
Lieutenant Colonel Benny Carricker General Beal s co pilot 
Brigadier General Nichols, assistant to the Commanding General 
of the Air Force 

Lieutenant Edsell, a wnter assigned to Speaal Projects 
Lieutenant Lippa a WAC, in love with Lieut Edsell 
Lieutenant Willis a Negro pilot 
Mr Willis his father 

GUARD OF HONOR by James Gould Cozzens By permission o£ the publishers Harcourt Brace & Co 
lac Copynght 1948 by James Gould Cozzens 
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Critique 

Widiin the complex structure of a 
large Air Force base m wartime, James 
Gould Cozzens has evoked a world in 
miniature in which many of the major 
conflicts of life are discussed In a flat but 
cogent style the author delineates the 
problems that attach to power relation 
ships, to authority and suppression Indi 
rectly the book is a profound indictment 
of the self willed agitator and noncon 
formist directly it is a striking revela 
tion of the way various types rise to and 
deal with the cnses of life 

The Story 

The huge and sprawling Air Force 
base at Ocanara, Florida, was almost a 
world in itself At its head was Major 
General ^'Bus'^ Beal, a hero in the Pacific 
theater in the early days of the war and 
still, at forty one, an energetic and skill 
ful flyer To keep the operation of the 
base running smoothly, the general relied 
heavily on his Air Inspector, Colonel 
Norman Ross who brought to his mill 
tarv duties the same resourcefulness that 
had characterized his career as a judge 
m peacetime And Judge Ross needed dl 
his acumen to do the job 

Landing his AT-7 one night at the 
Ocanara Airstrip, the general came close 
to colliding with a B 17 The B 17, pi 
loted by Lieutenant Willis, one of the 
Negro fliers recently assigned to Ocanara, 
had violated the right of way Lieutenant 
Colonel Benny Carricker, General Beal's 
CO pilot, struck and hospitalized Lieuten- 
ant Wilhs and in return was confined to 
quarters by General Beal The incident, 
while small, tnggered a complex of prob 
lems that, in the next two days, threat- 
ened to destroy the normal operations of 
the base On the following day several of 
the Negro fliers, incensed by Lieutenant 
Willis' accident and further outraged at 
the fact that a separate service club had 
been set up for them, attempted to enter 
the white officers' recreation building 
This action came close to starting a not 

To complicate Colonel Ross's diflScul 


ties further, tension had developed be 
tween the Air Force base and some lead 
mg citizens of the town Alone of Gen 
eral Beal's staff. Colonel Ross felt the 
hazards of the situation For the others— 
in particular for Colonel Mowbray and 
his assistant, Chief Warrant Officer Bot- 
winick— the difficulties seemed ephemeral 
and routine Even General Bed was of 
little aid to Colonel Ross, for he was 
brooding unhappily over the arrest of 
Colonel Carricker and was further trou- 
bled by the recent suicide of an old 
friend 

Among the members of the Air Force 
base Itself other forces were working to 
enlarge and compound the difficulties 
For Lieutenant Edsell, the hospitalization 
of the Negro pilot was the springboard 
for agitation, and he helped arrange for 
a visit of Lieutenant Willis' father to the 
base hospital Only a few of the base per 
sonnel understood the difficulties Colonel 
Ross faced and the skill with which he 
operated Those who did like Captain 
Nathaniel Hicks, were too concerned 
with their ovm problems to be of much 
assistance 

On the day Mr Willis was to visit his 
son, the Ocanara Base was host to an 
other unexpected visitor, Bngadier Gen 
eral Nichols, the personal representative 
of the Commanding General of the Air 
Force To the embarrassment of all con 
cemed. General Nichols' purpose m com 
mg to Ocanara was to award Lieutenant 
Willis a medal for bravery 

Whatever Colonel Ross may have 
dreaded from the visit, he was relieved to 
find General Nichols a not unsjmipa 
thetic man for the general had trained 
himself into a stoical and tolerant frame 
of mind He understood the situation at 
a glance, and at the awarding of the 
medal at the hospital he conducted him 
self so well that Mr Willis himself was 
charmed 

On the following day the base pre 
pared for a birthday celebration In honor 
of General Beal's forty first year, Colonel 
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Mowbray had organized a military pa 
rade which was to include not only 
marching men and WAGS, but planes 
flying in formation and parachute drops 
General Nichols shared the reviewing 
stand with General Beal and his staff 
In the nearby field, near a lake Captain 
Hicks and his friend from the WAG de 
tachment, Lieutenant Turck, were posted 
as observers 

Soon the parade began, and from their 
observation post Captain Hicks and Lieu 
tenant Turck saw hundreds of para 
chutists begin the slow descent into a 
simulated conflict Then tragedy struck 
A group of parachutists, having ill timed 
their leap, dropped into the lake mstead 
of hitting the field In horror Captam 
Hicks saw them struggle bnefly in the 
water and then sink 

When knowledge of the disaster 


reached General Beal's office there was a 
moment of furious commotion Charges 
and countercharges were flung about 
with abandon To Colonel Ross it seemed 
that fate had ordained nothing but prob 
lems for him and for Ocanara But it was 
now that General Beal shook himself out 
of his gloom and took command, direct 
ing rescue operations ivith precision and 
skill and revealing at the same time that 
throughout the hectic few days that had 
passed he had not been unaware of the 
conflicts going on 

That night Colonel Ross accompanied 
General Nichols to the plane that was 
to return him to Washington Reviewing 
the difficulties of the past three days, the 
colonel saw that General Nichols was 
nght one could only do one's best and, 
for the rest, trust the situation to right 
Itself 


GUEST THE ONE-EYED 

Type of work Novel 

Awtkor Gunnar Gunnarsson (1889 ) 

Time c 1900 
Locale Iceland 

First fuhhshed Af Borgslaegtens Htstone 1912 1914 abridged in translation as Guest the 
One Eyed 1920 

Fnnci'paL characters 

0RLYGUR A Borg a well to do landowner 
OrMARR 0RLYGSSON his son 
Ketill 0RLYGSSON OrmaiT s brother 
Gudrun (Runa), Pall k Seyru s daughter 
Alma, the daughter of Vivild a Danish banker 
0RLYGUR THE YouNGER son of KetiU and Runa 
Snebiorg (Bagga), an illegitimate girl 


In his fiction Gunnar Gunnarsson pro 
vides novels of traditional form and no- 
bility, made particularly fascinating by 
their Icelandic setting The atmosphere 
of the ancient sagas pervades his books 
putting his characters into association 
with the past while making the present 
none the less convmcmg The drama of 
the novels is essentially moral, and the 
ethical dilemmas into which the charac 
ters fall are neither gross nor abnormal 
Gunnarsson is adept at recreating the 
Icelandic character and the Icelandic at 


mosphere, the human beings about whom 
he writes move with dignity and passion 
across barren stony, but none the less at 
tractive northern plains One is reminded 
of Thomas Hardy's dark novels in which 
the brooding moors take on the pessimism 
and the courage of people challenged by 
fate 

Although Gunnarsson retains a tragic 
view of life, regarding human beings as 
helpless before forces more powerful than 
themselves, he never loses sight of the al 
leviatmg influences of love, humor, and 
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tradition Generation succeeds generation ity and wrath, reveals that the pnest who 
in his novels, and although individuals would condemn his own father is himself 
fall, families persevere, so that Icelandic the father of Runa's child 
traditions are strengthened and, in turn, The elements of melodrama are here, 
strengthen those who share them The but the effect is that of tragedy To have 
History of the Family at Borg—m the been able to portray such extremes of 
ongmal Af Borgslaegtens Histone— is a character— for Ormarr sacnfices his own 
four part novel of this endurmg type concerns to marry Runa, while Ketill sac 

Guest the One Eyed, abridged in Eng nfices his own family to win power and 
lish translation, is the story of the family wealth— without making the characters 
at Borg, of a father and his two sons, and mere devices for the development of plot 
of the illegitimate child of one of his sons is evidence of Gunnarsson's skill as a nov- 
The Borg farm, portrayed as a refuge for elist 

anyone who needed help, is the home of The author’s audacity, so successful as 
0rlygur the Rich, an energetic and com to become a sign of his eminence as a 

passionate Icelandic farmer sometimes vwriter, leads him to create a complete re 
spoken of as *‘the King” because of the versal in the character of Ketill Ketill, 
vast number of servants he retams and the cold, scheming Icelandic Judas, be 
the hundreds of cattle and horses and comes someone very much like Chnst 
sheep he owns 0rlygur hopes that one Repenting his sms, Ketill leaves Borg 
of his sons, either Ormarr or Ketill, will and, havmg rejected the idea of suicide, 
become the master of Borg, but Ormarr becomes a wanderer, dependent for his 
is interested in plajnng die violin and board and lodging on the Icelandic farm 
Ketill decides to become a pnest The ers to whom he bnngs simple, soul restor 
issue is resolved when Ormarr, after mg messages of love and compassion He 
throwmg away an opportunity to become regards himself as a guest on earth, and 
a world famous concert violinist and after ‘‘Guest” becomes his name He has lost 
achieving a remarkable financial success his eye in savmg a child from a burning 
as a shipping magnate, returns to Borg farm hence, he is “Guest the one eyed ” 
m search of a new challenge There is no more difficult task in liter 

Gunnarsson quickly creates extremes ature than the portrayal of a saintlike 
of character in Ormarr and Ketill Ormarr character Readers are ready to accept the 
is sensitive, intelligent, perceptive, crea fact of evil, and there is no act so base 
tive, and honest, while Ketill is devious, that one cannot readily believe man capa 
jealous, destructive, blasphemous, and ble of it But extreme selflessness, Christ 
dishonest As the pansh priest, secretly like love, is an ideal, hmted at in the 
eager to seize control of the property at scnptures, and hardly to be found m the 
Borg, Ketill preaches a series of sermons community of men The novelist presum 
which slowly encourage the peasants to mg to create a character who, havmg 
believe that a great sm has been com been in the depths of sin, becomes a lov 

mitted by one of the community leaders able, hvmg incarnation of virtue, is a 

Fmally Ketill charges his own father with wnter confronting himself with the final 
bemg the father of a child bom to Runa, challenge of his craft Gunnarsson took 
the daughter of a poor farmer, Pall h up that challenge, Guest the One Eyed is 
SejTO The charge is coupled with the his victonous response 
suggestion that 0rlygur also persuaded The novel has at once the character of 
Ormarr to marry Runa in order to hide a myth and the character of a modem 
his cnme of passionate lust The depth saga When Ketill finally returns to 
of KetiU’s depravity finally becomes evi- Borg, known only as Guest the one eyed, 
dent to the citizens of the community he carries with him the memory of the 
when 0rlygur, with conviiiang simplic- curses that everyone has put on Ketill, 
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whom all believe dead His reconciliation 
with his family—somethmg almost he 
yond hope, even for a saint, since Ketills 
lying charge from the pulpit had both 
killed his father and driven Ketill's wife 
mad—is partly the result of his having de 
stroyed the old Ketill by his life as a 
wanderer, but it is also a result of the 
readiness of the Icelanders to forgive for 
the sake of the family, that union of 
strength which makes life in Iceland pos 
sible 

Guest the One Eyed ends affirmatively 
with the prospective mamage of 0rlygur 


the younger, Ketill's son, and Bagga, the 
beautiful illegitimate daughter of the 
woman of Bolh who like Ketill, had 
known the fire and ice of passion and 
repentance Gunnarsson^s pessimism is 
concerned with man^s lot on earth, with 
his struggle and his ultimate death, but 
It is not a discouraging pessimism that 
extends to the spirit of man Iceland may 
be stony, misty, barren and demanding 
but It is also a land of sunshine and 
changmg moods like the characters 
about whom Gunnarsson wntes 


GUY OF WARWICK 

Type of work Poem 

Author Unknown 

Type of flot Chivalnc romance 

Time of 'plot Tenth century 

Locale England Europe, the Middle East 

First transcribed Thirteenth century 

Principal characters 

Guy, a kmght of Warwick 

Felice la Belle, Guy s mistress 

Herhaud oe Ardern Guy s mentor and fnend 

Rohaud Earl of Warwick 

Otous Duke of Pavia 

Morgadour, a German kmght 

Reignier, Emperor of Germany 

Segyn Duke of Louvain 

Ernis, Emperor of Greece 

Loret Erms daughter 

The Soudan of the Saracens 

Tirri a kmght of Gurmoise 

Athelstan King of England 

Colbrand, a Damsh giant 


Cntique 

Guy of Warwick was penned by more 
of an anthologist than a poet Undoubt 
edly French in origm, this metrical ro- 
mance IS made up of episodes from 
earlier romances, epics, and sagas The 
story was frequently rewritten through- 
out the Middle Ages, later reprinted in 
many languages, immortalized m a play 
m 1620, and even adapted mto a popu 
lar children's adventure story in the nine 
teenth century In order to learn of all 
of Guy of Warwick’s adventures, the 
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reader would need to consult the earlier 
French poems, the English epics, the 
Irish translations, innumerable exempla, 
and patches of many other heroic poems 
and related legends The best edition of 
the work is by the late scholar Julius 
Zupitza C1S44 1895), who collated the 
very early Auchmleck manuscnpt (be 
lieved to have been written 1330 1340) 
with the most complete manuscnpt, now 
preserved in Cams College, Camhndge 
(c 1400) 



The Story 

It was love for a woman that prompted with remorse for having allowed the 

Guy to inaugurate his long series of re- wishes of a haughty lady to lead him to 

markable exploits Guy, son of the stew- this sad result, but in Burgundy, where 

ard to Rohaud, Earl of Warwick, was he was performing his customary deeds of 

a very popular and handsome young valor, his spirits were considerably im 

squire As the earl's principal cupbearer, proved by his discovery of Herhaud, alive 

he was mstiucted, on one fateful occa and disguised as a palmer 
sion, to superintend the service of the As Ae two friends continued their 
ladies dunng dinner Gazing on Felice journey homeward, they learned that 

la Belle, Rohaud's beautiful and talented Segyn, Duke of Louvain was being at 

daughter, he fell desperately in love with tacked by Reignier, the Emperor of Ger 

the fair maiden When he first declared many, who wrongfully claimed the duke's 

himself to her, he was rejected because lands Assembling a small army, Guy de 

of his lowly birth and lack of attam- feated two armies that were sent against 

ments Later, however, when from love Segyn With a larger force, the emperor 

sickness he was close to death, Felice, then encircled the city m which Guy, 
following the advice of an angel, offered Segyn, and their followers were quar 

him some encouragement If he became tered During this blockade Reignier, on 

a knight and proved his valor, she would a hunting trip, was surprised by Guy, 

reward him with her hand in marriage who led the unarmed emperor into the 

After receiving knighthood, Sir Guy aty There, in the true spirit of chivalry, 

set out to prove his valor Accompanied a rapprochement was brought about be 

by his mentor, Herhaud of Ardem, he tween the ruler, Reignier, and his vassal, 

spent an entire year attending touma Segyn 

ments throughout Europe Pitted against Soon after rendering these good serv 
some of the most renowned knights of ices to Segyn, Guy found another occa 

Chnstendom, Guy was indomitable, m sion for the exercise of his talents Learn 

every encounter he took the pnze His mg that Emis, Emperor of Greece, was 

reputation now established, he returned besieged by the mighty forces of the Sara 

to Warwick to claim his reward from cen Soudan, Guy levied an army of a 

Felice This fair lady, however, had de thousand German knights and matched 

cided to raise her standards After ac to Constantmople Received with joy, he 

knowledgmg his accomplishments, she was promised for his efforts the hand of 

notified him that he must become the Pnncess Loret, the emperor's daughter 

foremost knight in the world before she After repelling one Saracen attack, Guy 

would marry him took the offensive and left on the field 

True to the laws of chivalric love, Guy fifteen acres covered with the corpses of 

returned to Europe to satisfy the fancy of his enemies But his greatest threat came 

his mistress Again visitmg the touma from one of his own knights, Morgadour, 

ments, again he was, without exception, who had become enamored of Loret 

victorious But misfortune awaited him Knowing that the Soudan had sworn to 

m Italy His high ment havmg exated kill every Christian who should fall 

their envy, seventeen knights, led by within his power, Morgadour duped Guy 

Otous, Duke of Pavia, laid an ambush into entermg the enemy camp and chal 

for the English champion Before Guy lenging the Saracen monarch to single 

won the skirmish, two of his closest com- combat Ordered to be executed, the re 

panions were dead, and his best friend, sourceful Guy cut off the Soudan's head, 

Herhaud, appeared to be slam As Guy, repelled his attackers, and made his es- 

himself gnevously wounded, began his cape 

return journey to England, he was filled The emperor, because of his great ad 
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miration for the English knight, hastened 
arrangements for the wedding of Guy 
and Loret Guy, somehow having forvot 
ten Felice, was agreeable to the pfan, 
until, seeing the wedding ring, he was 
suddenly remmded of his first love A 
true knight, he resolved to be faithful to 
Felice and to find some excuse for break 
ing his engagement to Loret Another 
altercation with Morgadour ended with 
Gu}'s slaying of the treacherous German 
Using the pretext that his continued pres 
ence in the court might lead to trouble 
between the Greeks and Germans, Guy 
took his leave 

Guy planned an immediate return to 
England, but he was destined to perform 
further deeds of knight errantry before 
being reunited with his beloved Felice 
While traveling through Lorraine, he 
met an old friend. Sir Tim, who was be 
ing persecuted by their mutual enemy, 
Duke Otous The duke had abducted 
Tim^s fiancee Guy wasted no time in 
rescuing the girl, but Otous did not give 
up easily After attempting and failing 
to defeat Guy on the battlefield, he re- 
sorted to foul means and succeeded m 
capturing both Tim and his fiancee 
Guy, combining trickery with valor, 
killed the felon duke and freed the lovers 

Just one more incident delayed Guy's 
return to England Unmtentionally en 
termg the game preserve of the King of 
Flanders, he was confronted by the king's 
son and found himself compelled to kill 
the dissentious prince In an ensuing en- 
counter with the wrathful father, Guy 
was forced to slaughter fourteen knights 
before he could make his escape Amv- 
ing in his native country, Guy, in ac 
cordance with chivalnc practice, repaired 
to the court of King Athelstan He was 
honorably received, and almost immedi 
ately the king enlisted his services to kill 
a troublesome dragon After a long and 
fierce battle, Guy in triumph earned the 


monster s head to the king 

Guy's homecoming was the less joyous 
upon his learning of the death of his par- 
ents, but this sorrow was compensated for 
by his immediate maraage to Felice 
They were mamed only forty days 
barely time to conceive a son, when 
Guys conscience, troubled over the mis 
chief he had done for the love of a lady, 
forced him on a penitential pilgrimage 
His bereaved wife placed on his finger a 
gold remembrance nng and sorrowfully 
watched him depart for the Holy Land 
So great a wamor, however, could 
not escape his reputation or his duty He 
interrupted his devotions to kill an Ethi 
opian giant and to assist Tira again, this 
time by slaying a false accuser 

When the pious wamor returned to 
England he found King Athelstan be 
sieged by King Anlaf of Denmark It 
had been agreed that the outcome of the 
war should be determmed by single com 
bat between Colbrand, a Danish giant, 
and an English champion In a dream 
King Athelstan was advised to ask the 
help of the first pilgrim he met at the 
entrance of the palace, and the aging 
Guy of Warwick was that pilgrim In 
this last and most famous of his fights 
Guy, shorn of his weapons, appeared 
certain of defeat In his extremity he 
snatched up a convenient ax, fiercely as 
sailed the giant, cut him to pieces, and 
thereby saved the English kingdom 
Guy paid one last visit to his own 
castle, where he discovered Felice en 
gaged m acts of devotion and chanty 
Without having revealed his identity to 
her, he went off to the forests of At 
dennes When death was near, he dis 
patched the gold remembrance to his 
wife and begged her to supervise his bur 
lal Amvmg in time to receive his last 
breath, the faithful Felice survived him 
by only fifteen days She was buried in 
the same grave as her wamor husband 
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HARMONIUM 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Wallace Stevens (1879 1955) 

First published 1923 

In the case of Wallace Stevens the 
proper understanding of his early poems 
as a new dimension of poetic reality was 
for the most part an exercise in hindsight 
This IS not the same thing as saying diat 
at any time in his career he lacked the 
attention of serious cnticism or a body of 
appreciative, well wishing readers, only 
that he was sometimes admired for the 
wrong reasons 

Harmonium was published in 1923, 
at a time when the French S 5 nnbolists— 
Baudelaire, Mallarme, Verlaine Rim 
baud, Laforgue—were being assimilated 
as influences and models and the Imagist 
movement had not yet run its course Be 
cause Stevens exhibited the tangential 
imagery, elisions and regard for symbolic 
order of the first group and the concen 
trated exactness of the second, most read 
ers found little m his poetry to link it 
with the native tradition Instead, they 
seized upon the exotic and ornate quali 
ties of his verse as if these were its final 
efiFect rather than a means to an end 
Stevens appeared to be, at first reading, 
a poet whose purity of vision and abso 
lute integrity insulated him from the ma 
tenal concerns of his society Eliot in 
England and Joyce m Pans occupied just 
such positions of isolation and authonty 
Closer home, the author of ^Xe Monocle 
de Mon Oncle,^' ^"The Comedian as the 
Letter and ^Teter Quince at the 
Clavier'^ seemed to pro-vnde a similar im 
age of the dedicated artist 

But Stevens, as it later developed, was 
neither a master of decor for decoration’s 
sake—die literary dandy and Whistler in 
words, as some called him—nor the alien- 
ated poet such as the penod demanded 
An aesthetic moral writer of die highest 
order, he had already in Harmonium 
charted those areas of expenence and 


precept which were to comprise the 
whole body of his work the re creation 
of the physical world m bold and bril 
liant imagery, the relation of imagmation 
to reality, the nature and function of art, 
the poet’s place in modem society, prob 
lems of structure and style Stevens was 
not a poet of growth but of clarification, 
and his later books merely ordered and 
refined his vision and techniques Un 
like most poets, who achieve only a tern 
porary balance between temperament and 
environment, he created a total world for 
his imagination and his belief in the 
nourishing power of art Perhaps the 
greatest service he provided was to show 
by example the possible in poetry if man 
IS to find a source of imaginative faith in 
an age of disbelief or to establish once 
more a sustaining relationship with the 
world about him Haimonium ‘'makes a 
constant sacrament of praise” to poetry— 
the imaginative ordenng of expenence— 
as the supreme fiction 
The unmistakable signature of these 
poems IS the nchness of their diction, the 
use of words not common to English po 
etry, at least in these plain speaking 
times, a parade of bnghtly colored images 
and starding turns of phrase Such words 
as fubbed, coquelicot, barque, phosphor, 
gobbet, fiscs, clavier, pannicles, giran 
doles, rapey, carked, diaphanes, unburgh- 
erly, minuscule, ructive, shebang canti 
lene, pippmg, curlicues and funest re 
veal the poet’s delight in the unusual and 
die rare But as R P Blackmur pointed 
out long ago, Stevens’ poetic vocabulary 
was not chosen for affected elegance, coy 
ness, or calculated obscunty TTiese words 
give an air of nghtness and inevitability 
widiin the contexts that frame them, it 
IS not the word itself but its relationship 
to other words m the poem that gives 
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to Stevens' poetry its stnkmg qualities 
of style It IS the same with his images 
the strategic eflFectiveness of 'liarhanc 
glass/' ''poems of plums/ "venereal soil/' 

' golden quirks and Paphian caricatures," 
"rosy chocolate and gilt umbrellas " 'ooz 
mg cantankerous gum," "women of pnm 
rose and purl," "the emperor of ice 
cream," in conveying a luxuriance of 
sense impressions This diction of odd 
angles of vision and strange surfaces gives 
the impression of language revitalized as 
if it were the invention of the poet hi m 
self It becomes a part of what Stevens 
once called "the essential gaudiness of 
poetry," and it is capable of a vanety of 
effects, as the following examples show 

The mules that angels nde come slowly 
down 

The hlazmg passes from beyond the 
sun 

C"Le Monocle de Mon Onde") 
or 

Chieftam Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt* 

C ‘Bantams in Pine Woods") 

or 

and not to think 

Of any misery in the sound of the wind, 

In the sound of the leaves. 

Which IS the sound of the land 

Full of the same wind 

That IS blowing in the same bare place 

For the hstener, who hstens m the 
snow 

And, nothing himself, beholds 

Nothing that is not there and the noth 
mg that 1$ 

(“The Snow Man ') 

Stevens' diction and imagery are not 
so much the verbalization of a mode of 
thought but m themselves a way of thmk 
mg His poetry belongs to the order of 
sohpsism, diat philosophical theory which 
holds that the self is the only object of 
verifiable knowledge and that all things 


are recreated in the image of man in 
the act of perceiving the world In his 
best poems this is the effect toward which 
Stevens' floating images tend, so that 
from the world of his verse one emerges 
with altered perspective There is in it a 
different way of seemg, a rearrangement 
of the familiar pattern of experience by 
which poetry is no longer a way of look 
ing at life but a form of life Thus his 
images point to a passionate drive toward 
matenal comfort and nch living, as op 
posed to spintual sterility m a world of 
waste and excess In Harmonium the 
poles of his world become our bawdiness 
unpurged by epitaph" and "the stnct aus 
tenty of one vast, subjugating, final 
tone " He is aware of tradition corrupted 
and a world fallen mto disorder, a realiza- 
tion of man dispossessed of unity be- 
tween himself and his universe, of nature 
violated, of old faiths gone Out of his 
knowledge he writes these lines on a Pru- 
frock theme 

In the high west there bums a funous 
star 

It is for fiery boys that star was set 

And for sweet smelhng virgins dose to 
them 

The measure of the intensity of love 

Is measure also, of the verve of earth 

For me, the firefly s qmck, electnc 
stroke 

Ticks tediously the time of one more 
year 

And you? Remember how the cnckets 
came 

Out of their mother grass, hke htde 
kin, 

In the pale mghts, when your first 
imagery 

Fomd mMings of youi bond to aU that 
dust 

For a secular poet like Stevens, poetry 
was to become the "supreme fiction" and 
the imagination "the one reality in this 
imagined world," a way of imposing or- 
der on the chaos of expenence This is 
the theme of "Anecdote of the Jar," one 
of the simplest but most meaningful of 
the poems m Harmomum 
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I placed a jar in Tennessee 
And round it was, upon a hill 
It made the slovenly wilderness 
Surround that hill 

Here is the desire to impose order on the 
wildness of nature and, indirectly, of the 
world It IS not the image of the jar that 
IS of first importance in the poem, hut 
the act of placing the jar on such an emi 
nence that it commands the landscape, so 
that 

It took dominion everjrwhere 
The jar was gray and bare 
It did not give of bird or bush, 

Like nothing else m Tennessee 

Stevens puts Keats* Grecian urn to other 
uses than those of contemplation or reve 
lation 

This '^rage for order** is worked out in 
more elaborate detail in “The Comedian 
as the Letter C ** A fable in six parts, the 
poem IS Stevens* most ambitious work be 
fore “Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction** 
on the relation of imagination to reality 
and the poet*s place and function in so 
ciety It IS characteristic of his self satire 
that he should picture the poet as a 
picaresque mountebank trying to recon- 
cile imagination to actuality In Part I, 
^The World without Imagmation,** Cns- 
pin the subjectivist sets sail upon the sea 
of life, to discover that the romantic im- 
agination which has given him eminence 
within his own limited milieu is a world 
preoccupied with things and therefore 
lackmg in imagination Romanticism be- 
ing equated with egotism, Crispin in the 
second section, “Concerning the Thun- 
derstorms of Yucatan,** decides that the 
only reality lies in the senses His love 
for the exotic ends when he is brought 
to a realization of the overwhelming and 
destructive powers of nature The third 
division, “Approaching Carolma,** fol- 
lows Crispin through a realm of the im- 
agination, symbolized by moonlight that 
IS the antithesis of the sun, which lights 
up reality Turning from the moon as a 
mere reflection of reality, Cnspm m Part 
IV, “The Idea of a Colony,** enters a 


new phase of art based on the commu 
nity and regional ties Disillusioned, he 
turns in Part V, “A Nice Shady Home,** 
to domesticity, and like Candide he digs 
in his own garden, he will become a phi 
losopher Part VI, “A Daughter with 
Curls ** deals with the final wisdom Cris 
pm found in his return to earth 

Cnspm concocted doctnne from the 
rout 

The world a turmp once so readily 
plucked 

Sacked up and earned overseas, daubed 
out 

Of Its ancient purple, pruned to the 
fertile mam, 

And sown again by the stiffest realist, 

Came reproduced m purple, family 
font, 

The same insoluble lump 

Art, Stevens implies, cannot be made this 
or that, or be pursued like a chimera, it 
exists, separate and complete, m its own 
substance and shape 

There are times when Stevens* search 
for some standard of ultimate reality and 
the forms that it may take in poetry leads 
him away from concrete particularities 
mto the realm of abstract speculation If 
he appears at times more concerned with 
meaning than with being, the reader may 
also recognize in his work the power of a 
contemplative writer who msists upon 
the need of discipline in life as m art 
As a modem, he sees the gap between 
the potential and the actual, consequent 
ly he must try to uncover causes, to ere 
ate a way of seeing that his readers may 
share 

Stevens himself achieves the supreme, 
Active mood of contemplation and under 
standing m “Sunday Morning,* his best 
poem and one of the great poems of the 
century Here in the spectacle of a 
woman eating her late breakfast on a 
Sunday mommg we have a picture of 
modem boredom and uncertainty The 
woman sits in external sunlight but also 
in the moral darkness of an age that has 
lost faith m the spiritual nature of man 
' Why should she give her bounty to the 
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dead’^^'^ Tlie poet^s answer is that happi 
ness lies in the perception of nature, 
which in Its recurrent changes and sea 
sons creates an immortality in which man 
may share 

We hve in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude unsponsored, See, 

Of that wide water, inescapable 
Deer walk upon our mountains and 
the quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous 
cnes, 


Sweet hemes ripen in the wilderness 
And in the isolation of the sky 
At evening, casual flocks of pigeons 
make 

Ambiguous undulations as they sink 
Downward to darkness, on extended 
wings 

Harmonium reveals a poet of moral 
and humane temper Stevens^ poems, dis 
ciplmed and perfectly articulated reflect 
a limited but significant picture of the 
modem sensibility 


THE HARP-WEAVER AND OTHER POEMS 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Edna St Vincent Millay (1892 1950) 
First published 1922 

Ten years before she was awarded a 
Pulitzer prize for The Har'p Weaver and 
Other Poems Edna St Vincent Millay’s 
first and best known poem, “Renascence,’ 
appeared in The Lync Year, an anthology 
of one hundred poems hy as many poets 
The Vassar undergraduate, Vincent Mil 
lay, as her family and friends then called 
her, scored a signal victory m her con 
tnbution to the anthology, the freer form 
and the liberal spirit of her work standing 
out against the stilted Victonan verse and 
sentimentality found m most of the selec 
tions 

“All I could see from where I stood,’’ 
the first line of “Renascence,” begins a 
poem as regular m meter, rhythm and 
rhyme as those hy her romantic prede 
cessors But the new hedonism and the 
sharp, almost bnttle metaphors based on 
both land and seascapes create a quite 
different effect The pain of omniscience, 
the poet’s burden, is the theme The 
imagery is dazzling in its exalted move 
ment to a sensuous climax m which life 
IS celebrated through all the senses 

“Renascence” was a promise of things 
to come, for the personal lync was Miss 
Millay’s forte Her sonnets and her bal 
lads, held m such beautiful balance m 


The Har'p Weaver, are always exact in 
craftsmanship, capturing at times the in 
nocence of childhood and the sadness of 
lost ecstasy 

The title poem, “The Ballad of The 
Harp Weaver ’ appearing at the end of 
the second section, brings into an almost 
medieval form saddened innocence and 
Ivnc tragedy Written mostly m the tra 
ditional four Ime ballad stanza with alter 
natmg rhymes, the poem varies subtly in 
meter and end stopping to include occa 
sional stanzas with a fifth line and shift 
ing rh)7me schemes These last lines create 
the panic, the pain, and finally the exalta 
tion of deep feeling The narrative tells 
in the first person the story of a young 
boy of the slums living with his widowed 
mother who can do nothing to make a 
hvmg and has nothmg to sell except 'a 
harp with a woman’s head nobody will 
buy ” In a fifth Ime, “she begins to cry” 
for the starvmg boy This was in the late 
fall, by the winter all the furniture had 
been burned and the boy can do no more 
than watch his school companions go hy, 
for he has no clothes to wear He is dis 
turbed by his mother’s attempts to com 
fort him, to dandle him on her knee 
while “a rock rock rockmg,” and to smg 
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to him such a daft way ** The counter 
point of the harp with a womans head 
and ^^a wind with a wolfs head^* suggests 
the lingering pain after the first panic 
The final exaltation, however, is remark 
able A mystical event occurs the mother 
weaves clothes for the Chnst child, just 
the size of her own boy, and perishes at 
the harp, 'lier hands m the harp strings 
frozen dead’' This odd juxtaposition of 
the Madonna and the Magi themes with 
the dance of death demonstrates Miss 
Millays versatility and expertness with 
language 

Part V of the volume, “Sonnets from 
an Ungrafted Tree,” creates its effect by 
quite opposite methods This sequence 
concerns a woman who prosaically 
watches her unloved husband die and 
then tries to pick up the empty pieces 
of her own unloving life He had be- 
friended her in school, when she would 
have accepted anyone, by flashing a mir 
ror m her eyes, after his death she has a 
flash of awareness that he had loved her 
deeply, though he was m no way remark 
able in hvmg or in lovmg Whatever heat 
was m this strange body which slept and 
ate beside her is now gone, the whole 
unclassified The impact of this fact 
makes of these 238 lines a taut though 
expressionistic drama in which the un 
reality of the death is emotionally height- 
ened by the very real, familiar objects 
which express the widow’s desolation 

These macabre themes do not go unre 
Iieved in Miss Millay’s book The open 
mg lync is the keynote to the first part, 
and “My Heart, Being Hungry” con 
nects this volume with the earlier “Re- 
nascence ” The lean heart feeds on 
^lieauty where beauty never stood,” and 
“sweet where no sweet hes,” symbolized 
by the smell of ram on tansy She con 
tinues the theme of the bitter sweet, light- 
dark, the opposites of nature which make 
of the humblest experience somethmg like 
pam> a pam of sensitive awareness of the 
tears of things Always, however, there is 
pure aesthetic pleasure gained from deep 
felt realizations, of 


A rock maple showing red 
Burrs beneath a tree 

even m deepest grief, she says in “The 
Wood Road ’ In spite of the world’s nega 
tions, the positive things endure ^The 
Goose Girl ’ summarizes this belief 

Spnng ndes no horses down the hill, 

But comes on foot a goose girl still 
And all the loveliest mings there be 
Come simply, so it seems to me 
If ever I said, in gnef or pnde, 

I tired of honest things, I bed, 

And should he cursed forevermore 
Widi love in laces, hke a whore 
And neighbors cold, and fnends un 
steady, 

And Spnng on horseback, like a lady* 

In the second section Miss Millay 
divides her poems between the goose girl 
and the lady, the first poem, “Departure,” 
reflecting both The adolescent girl, busy 
with her sewing, is pensive, even in de 
spair over half felt longings 

It s little I care what path I take, 

And where it leads it s htde I care 
But out of this house, lest my heart 
break, 

I must go, and off somewhere 

She indulges in the pleasant emotion of 
self pity, of her dead body found in a 
ditch somewhere, an adolescent drama 
which IS interrupted by her mother’s 
friendly query, “Is something the matter, 
dear>” An old legend retold in “The 
Pond’ presents a suicide who picked a 
hly before she drowned, a grasp even in 
death after the beautiful 

The extremely short third section con 
tarns all these motifs and some strange 
new ones “Never May the Fruit Be 
Plucked” extends the imagery of ^My 
Heart, Being Hungry’^ to suggest that 
“He that would eat of love must eat it 
where it hangs,” and that nothing tangi 
hie can be taken away forever “The Con 
cert” extends the mtemal monologue of 
the sewing girl, this time a new departure 
from rather than toward life and love 
“Hyacmth,” however, is something new 
and wonderfully strange 
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I am in love with him to whom a hya 
cinth IS dearer 
Then I shall ever he dear 
On nights when the field mice are 
abroad he cannot sleep 
He hears their narrow teeth at the 
bulbs o£ his hyacinths 
But the gnawing at my heart he does 
not hear 

This gnawing at the heart is at least a 
real emotion, while m “Spnng Song a 
modem nothingness has replaced the re 
awakenmg season The refrains suggest 
that modern life has dnven out spnng 
with its ‘Come, move on’” and “No park 
mg here’” The poem ends 

Anyhow, it s nothing to me 
I can remember, and so can you 
(Though wed better watch out for 
you know who 

When we sit around remembenng 
Spnng) 

We shall hardly notice in a year or 
two 

You can get accustomed to anything 

Part IV, the most conventional, is made 
up of twenty two unrelated sonnets 


These are rather academic in theme and 
tone, containing as they do echoes of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and John 
Keats The first and last illustrate this 
point, though there are many sonnets in 
between which point to Miss Millays 
mdividuality In the first she prophetically 
reveals the sadness of life after the loss 
of a beloved In the last she celebrates 
the glimpse of sheer beauty that was Eu 
did s m the “blinding hour” when he had 
his vision 

Of hght anatomized Euchd alone 

Has looked on beauty bare Fortunate 
they 

Who though once only and then but 
far away 

Have heard her massive sandal set on 
stone 

The Harf Weaver presents a poet wuth 
vision unclouded by the didacticism which 
mars some of her later work, for these 
poems vibrate with an inner fervor that 
needs no relationship to the political or 
social scene 


HEART OF DARKNESS 

Type of work Short sto:y 

Author Joseph Conrad (Teodor J6zef Konrad Korzemowski, 1857 1924) 

Type of plot Symbolic romance 
Ttme of plot Late nineteenth century 
Locale The Belgian Congo 
First published 1902 

Principal characters 
Marlow, the narrator 

Mr Kurtz manager of the Inner Station, Belgian Congo 
The District Manager 
A Russian Traveler 
Kurtz s fiancee 

Critique 

In one sense Heart of Darkness is a who, sometimes with ideals and some- 

compelling adventure tale of a journey times simply for profit, invade the jungles 

mto the blackest heart of the Belgian to bnng out ivory But the journey into 
Congo The story presents attacks by the the heart of the Congo is also a symbolic 

natives, descriptions of the jungle and the journey into the blackness central to the 

river, and characterizations of white men heart and soul of man, a journey deep into 

HEART OF DARKNESS by Joseph Conrad By permission of the Trustees of the Estate of Jose^ Con 
rad of J M Dent & Sons Ltd , and of the publishers Doubleday & Co Inc Copyright 1903 by Double- 
day & Co Inc Renewed All rights reserved 
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primeval passion, superstition, and lust 
Those who, like the district manager, un 
dertake this journey simply to rob the 
natives of ivory, without any awareness 
of the importance of the central darkness, 
can survive Similarly, Marlow, who is 
only an observer, never centrally m- 
volved, can survive to tell the tale But 
those who, like Mr Kurtz, are aware of 
the darkness, who hope with conscious 
intelligence and a humane concern for 
all mankind to bring light into the dark- 
ness, are doomed, are themselves swal- 
lowed up by the darkness and evil they 
had hoped to penetcate Conrad manages 
to make his point, a realization of die 
evil at the center of human expenence, 
without ever breaking the closely knit 
pattern of his narrative or losing the com 
pelling atmosphenc and psychological 
force of the tale The wealth of natural 
symbols, the clear development of char 
acter, and the sheer fascination of the 
story make this a short story that has 
been frequently praised and frequently 
read ever since its publication in 1902 
Heart of Darkness is, in both style and 
insight, a masterful short story 

The Story 

A group of men were sitting on the 
deck of the cruising yawl, The Nellie, 
anchored one calm evenmg m the 
Thames estuary One of the seamen, 
Marlow, began reflecting that the 
Thames area had been, at the time of the 
mvading Romans, one of the dark and 
barbarous areas of the earth Dwelling on 
this theme, he then began to tell a story 
of the blackest, most barbarous area of 
the earth that he had experienced 

Through his aunds connections. Mar 
low had once secured a billet as com 
mander of a nver steamer for one of the 
tradmg companies with interests in the 
Belgian Congo When he went to Bel 
gium to learn more about the job, he 
found that few of the ofiSicials of the 
company expected him to return alive 
In Brussels he also heard of the dis 
tmguished Mr Kurtz, the powerful and 


intelligent man who was educating the 
natives and at the same time sending 
back record shipments of ivory 

The mysterious figure of Mr Kurtz 
fascinated Marlow In spite of the omi 
nous hints that he gathered from various 
company officials, he became more and 
more curious about what awaited him in 
the Congo During his journey, as he 
passed along the African coast, he re 
fleeted that the wilderness and the un 
loiown seemed to seep right out to the 
sea Many of the trading posts and sta 
tions the ship passed were dilapidated 
and looked barbanc Finally, Marlow ar 
nved at the seat of the government at the 
mouth of the nver Again, he heard of 
the great distinction and power of Mr 
Kurtz who had, because of his plans to 
enlighten the natives and his success in 
gaming their confidence, an enormous 
reputation Marlow also saw natives 
working m the hot sun until they col 
lapsed and died Marlow had to wait for 
ten impatient days at the government site 
because his work would not begin until 
he reached the district managers station, 
two hundred miles up the nver At last 
the expedition left for the distnct station 

Marlow arrived at the district station to 
find that the river steamer had sunk a 
few days earlier He met the district man 
ager, a man whose only ability seemed to 
be the ability to survive The distnct 
manager, unconcerned with the fate of 
the natives, was interested only in getting 
out of the country, he felt that Mr 
Kurtz^s new methods were ruining the 
whole district The district manager re 
ported also that he had not heard from 
Kurtz for quite some time, but had re 
ceived disquieting rumors about his be 
mg ill 

Although he was handicapped by a 
lack of rivets, Marlow spent months su 
pervismg repairs to the antiquated nver 
steamer He also overheard a conversa 
tion which revealed that the distnct man 
ager was Kurtz's implacable enemy, who 
hoped that the climate would do away 
with his nval 
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The steamer was finally ready for use, 
and Marlow, along with the distnct man 
ager, sailed to visit Kurtz at the inner 
station far up the river The journey was 
difficult and perilous, the water was shal 
low, there were frequent fogs Just as 
they arrived within a few miles of 
Kurtz's station, natives attacked the vessel 
with spears and arrows Marlow's helms 
man, a faithful native, was killed by a 
long spear when he leaned from his win 
dow to fire at the savages Marlow finally 
blew the steamboat whistle and the sound 
frightened the natives away The distnct 
manager was sure that Kurtz had lost 
control over the blacks When they 
docked, they met an enthusiastic Russian 
traveler who told them that Kurtz was 
gravely ill 

While the district manager visited 
Kurtz, the Russian told Marlow that the 
sick man had become corrupted by the 
very natives he had hoped to enlighten 
He still had power over the natives, but 
instead of his changmg them, they had 
debased him into an atavistic savage 
Kurtz attended native rituals, had killed 
frequendy in order to get ivory and had 
hung heads as decorations outside his hut 
Later Marlow met Kurtz and found that 
the man had, indeed been corrupted by 
the evil at the center of experience Mar 
low learned, from the Russian, that Kurtz 
had ordered the natives to attack the 
steamer, thinking that, if they did so, 


the white men would run away and leave 
Kurtz to die among his fellow savages in 
the wilderness Talking to Marlow, Kurtz 
showed his awareness of how uncivilized 
he had become, how his plans to edu 
cate the natives had been reversed He 
gave Marlow a packet of letters for his 
fiancee in Belgium and the manuscript of 
an article, wntten sometime earlier, in 
which he urged efforts to educate the 
natives 

The distnct manager and Marlow took 
Kurtz, now on a stretcher, to the river 
steamer to take him back home The dis 
tnct manager contended that the area was 
now ruined for collecting ivory Kurtz, 
full of despair and the realization that 
devounng evil was at the heart of every 
thing, died while the steamer was tern 
porarily stopped for repairs 

Marlow returned to civilization and 
about a year later, went to Belgium to see 
Kurtz's fiancee She still thought of 
Kurtz as the splendid and powerful man 
who had gone to Africa with a mission 
and she $ml believed in his goodness and 
power When she asked Marlow what 
Kurtz's last words had been, Marlow lied 
and told her that Kurtz had asked for her 
at the end In reality, Kurtz, who had 
seen all expenence, had in his final words 
testified to the horror of it all This horror 
was not something, Marlow felt that civ- 
ilized ladies could, or should, understand 


HEARTBREAK HOUSBi 


Type of work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw (1856 1950) 

Ttme 1913 

Locale Sussex, England 
Ftrst presented 1920 

Principal characters 

Captain Shotover an English eccentnc and visionary 

Lapy Ariadne Utterwood, and 

Mrs Hesione Hushabye, his daughters 

Hector Hushabye, Hesione*s husband 

Elue Dunn, a guest in Captain Shotover^s house 

Mazzini Dunn, her faffier 

Boss Mangan, an mdustnalist 
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Randall Utter wood Lady Anadne s brother in law 

Nurse Guiness a servant 

Billy Dunn, an ex pirate and burglar 


Heartbreak House has always held an 
equivocal place m the Shavian canon 
Its admirers—and they are many— bracket 
It with Shawls best, beside such acknowl- 
edged masterpieces as Man and Sufer- 
man and Sa nt Joan Severer critics see it 
as an unsuccessful attempt to create a 
mood of Chekhovian melancholy and fa 
talism within a framework of political al- 
legory and social satire, a mixture of 
comedy, tragedy, dialectic, and prophecy 
that never quite coalesces into unity of 
theme or structure 

Shaw himself was as much to blame 
as anyone for some of the misconceptions 
regarding his play Always ready, even 
eager, to instruct his public, in this in- 
stance he maintained an attitude of reti- 
cence toward his work and appeared hesi 
tant to let it pass out of his hands A1 
though part of it had been written as 
early as 1913 and it was in its final form 
by 1916, the play was not published un 
til 1919 Its first performance was the 
Theatre Guild production on November 
12, 1920 Even then Shaw apparendy 
preferred to let his work speak for itself 
without mediation on his part, for when 
asked on one occasion to interpret some 
of his lines he answered brusquely that 
he was merely the author and therefore 
could not be expected to know Perhaps 
he was still smarting from the abuse he 
had received following the publication 
of his pamphlet, Commonsense about the 
War (1915), read by the jingo minded 
wartime public as a piece of pacifist prop 
aganda Under the circumstances bis re 
luctance to present his most sweeping m 
dictment of a society unable or unwilling 
to bnng Its moral judgments and political 
convictions into balance with its potential 
of destruction becomes understandable 
War, Shaw seems to say, is no longer the 
trade of the professional soldier or the 
recreation of the feudal elite, all of man 
kind IS now involved m the common ca 


tastrophe and society must perish if it 
cannot realize its possibilities for good as 
opposed to its capacities for destruction 

In a way that criticism has not yet 
fully appraised Heartbreak House pre 
sents almost the whole range of Shaw s 
thought, for few of his plays are more 
representative or inclusive in the themes 
and motifs touched upon if not explored 
war, love, society, education religion, 
politics, and science The only element 
lacking IS the Shavian principle of the 
Life Force As a drama of ideas it looks 
back to the earlier plays and anticipates 
Saint Joan and The Apfle Cart As com 
ment on upper class life it continues and 
climaxes the themes Shaw presents in 
Getting Married and Misalliance Shaw 
himself IS present in his various manifes 
tations the recorder of that verbal in 
terplay which in the Shavian drama often 
takes the place of conflict the playwright 
of ideas, the master of comedy the maker 
of epigrams, the teacher, the critic, the 
philosopher, the parodist, the fabulist, 
and the poet 

A clue to the meaning of the play is 
provided in the subtitle *A Fantasia 
m the Russian manner on English 
themes Following the production of 
several of Chekhov's plays in London, 
Shaw had been studying the work of the 
Russian dramatist and had seen in at 
least three. The Cherry Orchard The 
Sea Gull, and Uncle Vanya, exempla of 
the theme he himself had in mind the 
disintegration of a society from within 
and Its final collapse in the face of forces 
It had previously ignored or denied A1 
lowances must be made however, for 
Shaw's habit of exaggeration where prec 
edents or sources are concerned Shaw 
may have begun his play with a similar- 
ity of tone in mind— the atmosphere, he 
said, was the initial impulse— but he ends 
with effects quite different from those we 
find m Chekhov Partly the difference is 
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one of temperament, the great Russian 
power of enclosing the poetry of all ex 
penence m the single instance, partly 
the fact that the haunted landscapes of 
Chekhov's world have little in common 
with those aspects of Bntish middle and 
upper class life that Shaw observed so 
shrewdly Shaw's people exist only in the 
light of his ethical and political values 
Chekhov's, entirely within the world of 
their own moral and spmtual blight The 
sound of the ax echoing through the twi 
light at the end of The Cherry Orchard 
is more portentous and meaningful than 
the bombs which ram fire and death 
from the sky at the close of Heartbreak 
House 

The essential differences between these 
two plays are not altogether to Shaw's 
disadvantage, for Heartbreak House, al 
though It lacks the larger expressiveness 
of Chekhov's theater, exhibits all the m 
tellectual vigor and wild poetry, the clash 
of ideas and personalities of disquisitory 
drama at its best A thesis play, it is ad- 
mitted as such in Shaw's preface, where 
he states that Heartbreak House is more 
than a title it is the Europe— or England 
—of culture and leisure in the period be 
fore World War I As the alternative to 
Heartbreak House he sees only Horse- 
back Hall, peopled by the gentry who 
have made sport a cult In either case, 
true leadership is lacking in this world 
of cross purposes futile desires, and idle 
talk These people have courage of a sort, 
but they are able to do little more than 
clench their fists m gestures of defiance 
as the bombs drop from the sky 

The setting of the play is the Sussex 
home, built like a ship, of Captain Shot 
over, an eighty eight year old eccentnc 
and retired sea captam credited by hear 
say with selling his soul to the devil m 
Zanzibar and mamage to a black witch 
in the West Indies Cranky, realistic, fan 
tastically wise, he drmks three bottles of 
rum a day, strives to attain the seventh 
degree of concentration, and spends his 
time tmkermg with death dealing inven 
tions To Elbe Dunn, a young smger ar 


rivmg as the guest of Mrs Hesione 
Hushabye, the captain's daughter, the at 
mosphere of the house seems as puzzling 
and unpredictable as its owner No one 
bothers to greet visitors members of the 
family are treated like strangers strangers 
are welcomed like old friends An elderl} 
servant calls everyone ducky When Lady 
Ariadne Utterwood returns for a visit 
after twenty three years in the colonies 
with her husband. Sir Hastings Utter 
wood, an empire builder, neither her fa 
ther nor her sister recognizes her The 
captain persists in confusing Mazzini 
Dunn Elbe's father with a rascally ex 
pirate who had robbed him many years 
before Arriving unexpectedly Boss Man 
gan, the millionaire industrialist whom 
Elbe IS to marry, is put to work in the 
captain's garden 

From this openmg scene of innocent, 
seemingly irresponsible comedy the play 
proceeds to more senous business, and by 
the end of the first act the characters have 
assumed their allegorical identities Ladv 
Anadne is Empire, the prestige of for 
eign rule Hesione Hushabye is Domes 
ticity, the power of woman's love and 
authority at home Hector, her husband 
IS Heroism, a man capable of brave deeds 
but so tamed by feminine influence that 
his only escape is through romantic day 
dreams and Munchausen like tales of der 
rmg do Mazzini Dunn is the nineteenth- 
century Liberal a believer in progress 
but too sentimental to be an intellectual 
force, consequently he has become the 
tool of Boss Mangan a figure of capital 
istic Exploitation Randall Utterwood, 
Lady Anadne's brother-in law is Pride, a 
Foreign Office official symbolically in 
love with his sister in law and filled with 
snobbish regard for caste Looming over 
these figures is old Captain Shotover, the 
embodiment of Old England and its gen 
lus, no longer the captain of the great 
Ship of State but the half cracked, 
drunken skipper of a house built hke a 
ship, suggesting his own and his coun 
try's mantime history Captain Shotover 
IS the tnumph of the play In spite of his 
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allegorical significance he is always su 
perhly himself, a figure larger than life 
and yet lifelike, reliving his past and 
creating his future in terms of his own 
fantastic logic These people come to 
gether m twos and threes to speak in 
their owm and m their allegorical charac 
ters Childlike resentments, old gnev 
ances, brooding frustrations, impossible 
dreams, and unexpected disillusionments 
break through their masks in the heavily 
charged atmosphere that the play gen 
crates, but all this sound and fury leads 
nowhere Heartbreak House is idleness 
dramatized, impotence of mind and will 
translated into speech and gesture 

In one sense Heartbreak House might 
be descnbed as the story of Elbe Dunnes 
education In the first act, although she 
is engaged to Boss Mangan, she fancies 
herself in love with Marcus Darnley a 
middle aged man of romantic back- 
ground, whom she has been meeting se 
cretlv The discovery that Marcus is 
Hector Hushabye opens her eyes to real 
ity and deceit Disillusioned with ro 
mantle love, she decides to accept Boss 
Mangan and his money, only to discover 
that his millions are nonexistent, that he 


IS simply the capitalist who uses the money 
other men entrust to him In the end she 
decides that she will become the white 
bnde of old Captain Shotover because 
his seventh degree of concentration holds 
a promise of peace and happiness beyond 
desire or despair This time it is the cap 
tain who disillusions her his seventh de 
gree of concentration is rum Elbe's edu 
cation is now complete, and she is free 
to be as practical or aspiring as she de 
sires 

Suddenly, while these people sit on 
the terrace and talk out their predica 
ment, planes begin to drone overhead 
Boss Mangan and a burglar— who had 
turned out to be Billy Dunn the ex pirate 
now reduced to petty thievery and snivel 
mg confession— take refuge in a gravel 
pit, a bomb falls and kills them The 
others survive Heartbreak House still 
stands 

All criticism of Heartbreak House re 
duces Itself to a single issue Can com 
edy, even brilliantly presented, sustain a 
theme of tragic significance^ Shaw, as he 
declared, was only the writer The reader 
or the playgoer has been left to answer 
this question for himself 


HELEN 


Type of work Drama 

Author Eunpides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Type of plot Romantic adventure 

Time of plot Seven years after the sack of Troy 

Locale Egypt 

First presented 412 B C 

Principal characters 

Helen wife of King Menelaus 
Menelaus, King of Sparta 
Theoclymenus King of Egypt 
Theonoe, a prophetess sister of Theoclymenus 


Critique 

There is some disagreement among 
Greek scholars as to whether Helen is a 
serious play or, because of its anticlimac 
tic happy ending, merely Eunpidean self 
parody The line of action seems to build 
toward tragedy, from which it is averted 
at the last moment by a deus ex machtna 


in the form of the Dioscuri The story is 
taken from a tradition established in the 
sixth century B C by the Greek poet 
Stesichorus, who believed that Pans had 
carried off to Troy only a phantom Helen 
fashioned by Hera, while the real Helen 
was taken to Egypt by Hermes H D F 
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Kitto praises this play, asserting that it 
has appropriate rhetoric throughout, con 
sistent charactenzation, and a faultless 
plot Perhaps the only exceptions to its 
comic tone are the first ode of the chorus 
and the murder of the fifty Egyptian 
galley men 

The Story 

Helen prayed before the tomb of Pro 
teus, late King of Egypt who had pro 
tected her from any dishonor while her 
husband Menelaus was leading the Greek 
hosts at the siege of Troy m the mistaken 
belief that the phantom Helen earned 
off by Pans, son of the Trojan king, was 
really his wife She recalled that when 
the three goddesses Hera, Cypris (Aphro 
dite), and Athena had appeared before 
Pans and asked him to judge which was 
the fairest, Cypns had promised him 
Helen as a pnze for choosing her But 
Hera, enraged at being rejected, had 
caused a phantom Helen to be earned 
off to Troy In Eg57pt the real Helen 
prayed for the safety of her husband and 
for protection against Theoclymenus, son 
of Proteus, who was determined to marry 
her 

She was accosted by Teucer, an exile 
from Achaea, who brought tidings of the 
end of the war, the rum of the Greeks 
seeking their homelands, the disappear 
ance of Menelaus and Helen and the 
suicide of Leda, Helenas mother, who 
had killed herself because she could not 
endure her daughter's shame The an 
guished Helen then warned Teucer not 
to seek out the prophetess Theonoe, as 
he intended but to flee, for any Greek 
found in Egypt would be killed The 
chorus gneved for Helen, who lamented 
her miserable fate and threatened suicide 
In despair, she took the advice of the 
chorus and herself sought out Theonoe 

Menelaus, shipwrecked and m rags, 
appeared before the palace seeking aid 
only to be berated and sent off by a por 
tress who warned him that since Theo 
clymenus had Helen m his possession no 
Greeks were welcome in Egypt Menelaus 


was astounded, for he had just left his 
Helen secure in a nearby cave As he 
stood there m beiiiilderment, Helen 
emerged from her conference i^ith Theo 
noe and confronted amazed Menelaus 
Helen could not convince him that she 
was indeed his wife until a messenger 
brought word to Menelaus that the Helen 
he had left at the cave was gone, having 
soared away into the air The long sepa 
rated lovers then embraced, rejoiced, and 
told each other of all the adventures that 
had befallen them But their immense 
happiness was darkened by realization of 
their present plight Theoclymenus was 
determined to make Helen his own and 
Menelaus was in danger of his life The 
two resolved that if they could not con 
coct some scheme for escape, they would 
commit suicide rather than be separated 
again 

Theonoe, aware of the presence of 
Menelaus, appeared to inform him that 
although Hera had relented and was now 
willing to let him return to Sparta wnth 
Helen, Cypns was unwilling to have it 
revealed that she had bribed Pans to be 
chosen as the most beautiful of the god 
desses Therefore Theonoe, serving Cy 
pns felt obliged to expose Menelaus to 
her brother Temfied, Helen fell to her 
knees in tears and supphcation, and the 
enraged Menelaus threatened that they 
would die rather than submit Theonoe 
relented, promised to keep silent, and 
urged them to devise some way of escape 

After rejecting several of Menelaus 
desperate proposals, Helen hit upon a 
scheme which she put into operation as 
soon as Theoclymenus returned from a 
hunting trip Appeanng before him m 
mourning clothes and addressing him for 
the first time as her lord, Helen told him 
in a pitiful voice that a shipwnrecked 
Greek wamor had just brought her word 
that Menelaus had drowned at sea She 
was now ready, she added, to marry 
Theoclymenus if he would permit proper 
burial honors, in the Greek fashion, for 
her husband Theoclymenus consented 
and turned to Menelaus, who was posing 
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as the hearer of sad tidings, for mstruc 
tions concerning Greek burial rites for a 
hng drowned at sea He was told that 
there must be a blood offering, an empty 
)>iex decked and earned m procession, 
bronze arms, a supply of the fruits of the 
earth, all to be taken out to sea in a large 
ship from which the widow must commit 
everything to the waters The gullible 
Theocl 3 nnenus, anxious to foster piety in 
the woman who was about to become his 
wife, agreed to everything, and prepara- 
tions were made for both a funeral and 
a royal wedding 

Later, a breathless messenger came 
running to Theoclymenus with the news 
that Helen had escaped with Menelaus 
He described in detail how the Greek 
stranger commanding the ship had per 
mitted a large number of shipwrecked 
sailors to come aboard and how, when the 
time came to slay the bull, the stranger. 


instead of uttering a funeral prayer, had 
called upon Poseidon to allow him and 
his wife to sail safely to Sparta The 
aroused Egyptians sought to turn back 
the ship, but they were slaughtered by 
the Greek warnors whom Menelaus had 
smuggled aboard Theoclymenus, en 
raged, realized that pursuit was hope- 
less but resolved to avenge himself on his 
treacherous sister, Theonoe A servant 
from the palace tried in vain to convince 
him that he ought to accept what was 
obviously an honorable treachery Both 
the servant and Theonoe were saved from 
death when the Dioscuri, the twin sons 
of Zeus, appeared from the sky to restrain 
his rage and explain to him that Heaven 
had ordained the return of Helen and 
Menelaus to their homeland Theocly 
menus was chastened, and the chorus 
chanted familiar hnes about the irony of 
Fate 


HERAKLES MAD 


Type of work Drama 

Author Eunpides Cc 485 c 406 B C ) 

Type of plot Classical tragedy 
Time of plot Remote antiqmty 
Locale Thebes 
First presented c 420 B C 

Principal characters 

Amphitryon, married to Alcmene the mother of Herakles 

Megara, wife of Herakles and daughter of Creon 

Lygus, usurper of Kingdom of Th^es 

Herakees son of Zeus and Alcmene 

Theseus King of Athens 

Iris, messenger of the gods 

Madness 

Chorus of the Old Men of Thebes 


Critique 

Herakles Mad, one of the most puz 
zling of Eunpides* plays, begins with a 
stereotyped situation and weak characters, 
builds to a powerful climax in the mad 
scene of Herakles, and is followed by 
one of the most moving tragic reconcilia 
nons in all drama Some cntics see in 
Eunpides* treatment of Herakles the sug 
gestion that he has been deluded all his 
hfe and has never really performed his 
twelve great labors, others have suggested 


that the madness comes not from Hera, 
but from Fate In either case he reaches 
heroic and tragic stature when, after 
murdering his wife and children in a fit 
of madness, he refuses to commit suicide 
and deades to face whatever hfe has in 
store for him 

The Story 

Amphitryon, who together with Meg 
ara and the sons of Herakles had sought 
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sanctuary at the altar of Zeus, lamented 
the fact that while Heraldes was in 
Hades performing one of his twelve la 
hors Lycus had murdered Creon and 
seized the throne of Thebes The mur 
derer was bent upon consolidating his 
position by killing Megara and her chil 
dren, whose only hope lay in the pro 
tection of Zeus until Herakles returned 
Lycus came to taunt them with the 
charge that Herakles was a coward who 
used a bow and killed only animals and 
that, in any case, he was dead in Hades 
and would never return 

Amphitryon, retorting that Lycus was 
the coward in seeking to kill an old man, 
a woman, and innocent children, begged 
that they at least be allowed to go into 
exile Enraged, Lycus sent his servants to 
fetch oak logs m order to burn the rela 
tives of Herakles alive in their sanctuary 
The chorus of old men vowed that they 
would fight with their staves against such 
a homble sacrilege 

Megara, however, counseled that it was 
folly to attempt to escape destiny, Her 
akles could not emerge from Hades to 
save them and since they must die they 
ought to do so without being burnt 
alive Amphitryon then begged that he 
and Megara be killed first so that they 
would not have to witness the massacre 
of innocent children, and Megara pleaded 
for the privilege of dressing the children 
in the proper funeral robes Lycus haugh 
tily granted both wishes As the group 
left the sanctuary for the palace, Amphit 
ryon cursed Zeus for being a senseless 
and unjust god In their absence the 
chorus chanted an ode on the glones of 
Herakles and the sadness of old age 

Returning with the children, Megara 
woefully recounted the marvelous plans 
she had made for her sons Meanwhile, 
Amphitryon fervently prayed to Zeus for 
deliverance Suddenly they were startled 
by the spectacle of Herakles approaching 
The great joy of their meeting was dark 
ened by the fearful tale Megara had to 
tell her husband Funous with rage, Her 
akles swore that he would behead Lycus 


and throw his carcass to the dogs but 
Amphitryon cautioned him to curb his 
reckless haste, for Lycus had many allies 
in his tieachery Though deeply mo\ed 
by the fear that made his children cling 
to his robes, Herakles agreed to plan his 
revenge carefully and led his family into 
the palace The chorus of ancients once 
again lamented their old age and praised 
Zeus for sending deliverance in the per 
son of Herakles, his son 

Lycus, upon encountering Amphitryon 
emerging from the palace commanded 
that he bnng Megara with him, but Am 
phitryon refused on the ground that such 
a deed would make him an accomplice 
in her murder Intent on dispatching 
Megara, Lycus angnly stormed into the 
palace Amphitryon followed to watch 
Herakles^ revenge As the chorus hailed 
the death cnes of Lycus, the specters of 
Madness and Ins appeared from above 
Ins, the female messenger of the gods, 
pronounced that although destiny had 
preserved Herakles until he had finished 
his twelve labors Hera had decreed that 
he must now suffer lest the powers of 
man seem greater than those of the gods 
She commanded that Madness force Her 
akles to murder his own wife and chil 
dren Reluctantly, Madness sent out her 
power and descnbed the horrible seizures 
of Herakles within the palace When 
the two specters disappeared a messenger 
emerged from the palace to tell how 
Herakles in a frenzy of madness had 
murdered his wife and children, believing 
them to be the kin of his former master, 
Eurystheus Amphitryon was saved only 
by the intervention of Athena, who put 
the possessed hero to sleep and had him 
tied to a pillar 

The doors of the palace were opened, 
reveahng Herakles now awake and puz- 
zled by the awful scene about him In 
formed of what he had done, Herakles 
crouched m shame and wailed m anguish 

Theseus who had been rescued from 
Hades by Herakles, arrived with an army 
for the purpose of aiding his old fnend 
against Lycus Crushed by the weight of 
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his dishonor, Heraldes could not face his 
fnend, and he announced his intention to 
commit suicide His compassionate fnend 
Theseus pleaded ’vinth him to live and ac 
cept his fate, he offered to take HeraMes 
to Athens where, after being punfied of 
his pollution, he would be given great 
estates and high status Though he pre 
ferred to grow into a stone oblivious of 


his hornd deed, Heraldes reluctantly 
agreed to harden his heart against death 
and rose with profound gratitude to ac 
cept his friend^s oflFer As he left, he 
urged the sorrowful Amphitryon to bury 
the dead and to follow him to Athens, 
where they would live out the remainder 
of their lives in peace 


A HERO OF OUR TIME 


Type of work Novel 

Author Mikhail Yunevich Lermontov (18141841) 

Type of flot Psychological romance 
Ttme of flot 1830 1838 
Locale The Russian Caucasus 
First 'published 1839 

Principal characters 

*1l supposedly Lermontov Narrator One 
Maksim Maksimich Narrator Two 

Gbigoeiy Aleksandrovich Pechorin Narrator Three, the ^'Hero of 
Our Time’* 

Bela a young pnncess 
Kazbich a bandit 
Azamat, Bela’s young brother 
Yanko, a smuggler 

Princess Mary, daughter of Pnncess Ligovskoy 
Grushnitski, a cadet and suitor to Pnncess Mary 
Vera, the former sweetheart of Pechonn 
Lieutenant Vulich, a Cossack ofiScer, a Serbian 


Critique 

This realistic novel of social and mill 
tary life in nineteenth century Russia well 
deserves its renown because of its color 
ful descriptions and sharp delineations of 
character Structurally the novel is made 
up of five related short stories, with Nar 
rator One (presumably Lermontov), Mak 
sim Maksimich, and Pechorin m the pnn 
cipal roles The narrative is skillfully con 
structed In '3ela,” 'T* meets Maksim 
Maksimich, who refers to Pechonn Mak 
sim Maksimich, Narrator Two, tells 
the story beanng his name as its title 
Pechonn actually appears, but bnefly In 
*Taman,’’ 'Trmcess Mary,'' and '^The 
Fatalist," the narrator is Pechorin himself, 
the stones being told as extracts from his 
journal A second notable feature of the 


wntmg, in addition to the involuted time 
sequence, is Lermontov's habit of letting 
the reader eavesdrop m order to avoid 
detailed narrative This device makes for 
compact wntmg, since it is a convenient 
means of letting the principal characters 
learn of events necessary to an under 
standing of the story Lermontov felt com 
pelled to preface his novel with the expla 
nation that A Hero of Our Time was not 
a biography of any Russian person, living 
or dead Rather, Pechorm was intended 
to be a collective personification of all the 
evil and vice then found m Russian life 
In creating his portrait of Pechonn, the 
^'superfluous" man, Lermontov pointed to 
the development of the Russian psycho 
logical novel 
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The Story 

The Narrator met Maksim Maksimich 
while on a return tnp from Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia, to Russia The season 
was autumn, and in that mountainous rer 
gion snow was already falling The two 
men continued their acquaintance at the 
mn where they were forced to take refuge 
for the night When the Narrator asked 
Maksim Maksimich about his expenences, 
the old man told of his friendship with 
Grigony Pechonn, a Serbian who had 
come from Russia about five years before 
to join a company of cavalry m the Cau 
casus 

To relieve their boredom on that fron- 
tier post, the soldiers played with Azamat, 
the young son of a neighbonng pnnce 
As a result of this fnendship, the pnnce 
invited Maksimich and Pechonn to a 
family wedding At that celebration 
Pechonn and Kazbich, a bandit, met and 
were equally attracted to Bela, the beau- 
tiful young daughter of the pnnce Aza- 
mat, observing this development, later 
offered to give Bela to Kazbich in ex 
change for the bandit^s horse Kazbich 
laughed at the boy and rode away 

Four days later Azamat was back at the 
camp and visiting with Pechonn, who 
romised to get Kazbich^s horse for the 
oy in exchange for Bela The promise 
was fulfilled Kazbich, msane with rage 
at his loss, tned to kill Azamat but failed 

Suspecting that Azamat's father had 
been responsible for the theft, Kazbich 
killed the prince and stole his horse in 
revenge for the loss of his own animal 

Weeks passed, and Pechonn became 
less attentive to Bela One day she and 
Maksimich were walking on the ramparts 
when Bela recognized Kazbich on her 
father's horse some distance away An 
orderly's attempt to shoot Kazbich failed 
and he escaped But Kazbich had recog 
nized Bela, too, and a few days later, 
when the men were away from camp, he 
kidnapped her As Pechorm and Maksi 
mich were returning to camp, they saw 
Kazbich riding away with Bela They 
pursued the bandit, but as they were 


about to overtake him, he thrust his knife 
into Bela and escaped 

Although Pechonn seemed to be deep 
ly gneved by Bela's death, when Maksi 
mich tned to comfort him he laughed 

The Narrator, having parted from Mak 
sim Maksimich, stopped at an mn m 
Vladikavkaz, where he found life very 
dull until, on the second day, Maksimich 
amved unexpectedly Before long there 
was a great stir and bustle m preparation 
for the amval of an important guest The 
travelers learned that Pechorm was the 
guest expected Happy m the thought of 
seeing Pechonn again, Maksimich m 
structed a servant to carry his regards to 
his former fnend, who had stopped off 

to visit a Colonel N Day turned to 

night but still Pechorm did not come to 
return the greeting Dawn found Maksi 
mich waitmg at die gate again When 
Pechonn finally amved, he prevented 
Maksimich's intended embrace by coolly 
oflFermg his hand 

Maksimich had anticipated warmth 
and a long visit, but Pechonn left imme 
diately Neither Maksimich's plea of 
fnendship nor his mention of Bela sen ed 
to detam Pechonn 

Thus Maksimich bade his fnend good- 
bye To the Narrator's attempt to cheer 
him the old man remarked only that 
Pechonn had become too rich and spoiled 
to bother about old fnendships In fact, 
he would throw away Pechorin's journal 
that he had been saving The Narrator 
was so pleased to be the recipient of the 
papers that he grabbed them from the 
old man and rushed to his room Next 
day the Narrator left, saddened by the 
reflection that when one has reached 
Maksim Maksimich's age, scorn from a 
fnend causes the heart to harden and the 
soul to fold up Later, having learned that 
Pechonn was dead, the Narrator pub 
lished three tales from the dead man's 
journal, as Pechorm himself had written 
them 

Taman, a little town on the seacoast 
of Russia, was the worst town Pechonn 
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had ever visited For want of better lodg- 
ing, he was forced to stay m a little cot 
tage that he immediately disliked Greeted 
at the door by a blind, crippled boy, 
Pechonn admitted to a prejudice against 
eople with physical infirmities To 
im, a crippled body held a crippled 
soul His displeasure was enhanced when 
he learned there was no icon in the house 
—an evil sign 

In the night Pechonn followed die 
blind boy to the shore, where he wit- 
nessed a rendezvous that he did not com 
prehend The next morning a young 
woman appeared at the cottage and he 
accused her of having been on the beach 
the night before Later, the girl returned, 
kissed him, and arranged to meet him on 
the shore 

Pechonn kept the appointment As he 
and the girl sailed in a boat, she tried to 
drown him, he, in turn, thrust her into 
the swirling, foaming water and brought 
the boat to shore He was stunned to find 
that she had swum to safety and was talk 
mg to a man on shore Pechonn learned 
that the man was a smuggler The blmd 
boy appeared, carrying a heavy sack which 
he delivered to the girl and the smug 
gler They sailed away m a boat 

Pechonn returned to the cottage to 
find that his sword and all his valuables 
had been stolen 

Quite a different atmosphere pervaded 
Pechorin^s next experience, as descnbed 
in his journal While stopping at Eliza 
beth Spnng, a fashionable spa, he met 
Grushnitski, a wounded cadet whom he 
had known previously The two men were 
attracted to Princess Mary, and Pechonn 
was angry— though he pretended indiffer- 
ence— because Pnncess Mary paid more 
attention to Grushnitski, a mere cadet, 
than she did to him, an oflSicer The men 
agreed that young society girls looked 
upon soldiers as savages and upon any 
young man with contempt 

Pechonn opened a campaign of re 
venge against Princess Mary On one 
occasion he distracted an audience of her 
admirers, again, he outbid her for a Per 


sian rug and then disparaged her sense 
of values by putting it on his horse Her 
fury at these and other offenses gave 
Pechonn the satisfaction of revenge for 
her favor of Grushnitski 

Grushnitski wanted Pechonn to be 
friendly toward Prmcess Mary so that the 
cadet might be accepted socially through 
his association with her Having seen 
Vera, a former lover of his but now mar 
ried, Pechonn decided to court Princess 
Mary as a cover for his illicit affair with 
Vera 

As excitement mounted in anticipation 
of the ball, the major social event of 
the season, antagonism between Pechonn 
and Grushnitski and Pechonn and Pnn 
cess Mary grew Grushnitski s excitement 
and pride were the result of his promo 
tion, Princess Mary would see him in his 
officer's uniform 

Succumbing to Pechonn's attitude of 
indifference, Pnncess Mary consented to 
dance the mazurka with him Pechonn 
did not wish to hurt Grushnitski by di 
vulging this news when the new officer 
later boasted that he intended to have this 
honored dance with the pnncess 

When, after the ball, it was rumored 
that Princess Mary would marry Pecho 
rin, he fled to Kislovodsk to be with Vera 
Grushnitski followed, but not to contmue 
his association with Pechonn, whom he 
deliberately ignored A short time later 
the princess and her party arrived in Kis 
lovodsk to continue their holiday 

Still furious at the affront which had 
caused his disappomtment at the ball, 
Grushnitski enlisted the aid of some dra 
goons in an attempt to catch Pechonn 
in Princess Mary's room When this effort 
failed, Grushnitski challenged Pechorm 
to a duel According to the plan Pechonn 
would have an empty pistol Having dis 
covered the plot, Pechorm compelled 
Grushnitski to stand at the edge of an 
abyss dunng the duel Then he coolly 
shot the young officer, who tumbled 
mto the depths below Pechorm labeled 
Grushnitski's death an accident 

Pnncess Mary's mother asked Pechonn 
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to marry the girl He refused and wrote 
in his journal that a soft, protected life 
was not his way 

On another occasion, Pechorm and a 
group of Cossack officers were ridiculing 
the fatalism of the Moslems Lieutenant 
Vulich, a renowned gambler, offered to 
prove his own faith m fatalism While 
Pechorm and the Cossacks watched, 
aghast, Vulich aimed a pistol at his head 
and pulled the tngger No shot was fired 
He then aimed at a cap hangmg on the 
wall It was blown to pieces Pechonn was 
amazed that the pistol had misfired on 
Vulich s first attempt He was sure he 
had seen what he called the look of death 
on Vuhch’s face Within a half hour 


after that demonstration Vulich was killed 
m the street by a drunken Cossack 

The next day Pechorm decided to test 
his own fate by offering to take the mad 
dened Cossack alive, after an entire de- 
tachment had not dared the feat He was 
successful 

Later, when Pechorm discussed the in 
cident with Maksim Maksimich the old 
man observed that Circassian pistols o£ 
the type which Vulich used for his 
demonstration were not really reliable 
He added philosophically that it was un 
fortunate Vulich had stopped a drunk 
at night Such a fate must have been 
assigned to Vulich at his birth 


HERSELF SURPRISED 


Tyfe of work Novel 
Author Joyce Cary (1888 1957) 

Type of plot Soaal comedy 
Time of plot First quarter of the twentieth century 
Locale London and the English southern counties 
First published 1941 

Principal characters 
Sara Monday a cook 
Matthew (Matt) Monday, her husband 
Gulley Jimson, a painter 
Nina, his supposed wife 
Mr Wilcher owner of Tolbrook Manor 
Blanche Wilcher, his mece by mamage 
Miss Clarissa Hirper, her older sister 
Mr Hickson, a fnend of the Mondays 


Critique 

Sara Monday, the life loving, self in- 
dulgent, and generous cook who is the 
heroine of the first volume of Cary’s first 
tnlogy, tells her story sometimes ingenu 
ously, sometimes shrewdly Both these 
charactenstics are portrayed with Cary’s 
compassion and irony The vivid, com 
plete characters in Cary’s novels are pre 
sented through their reactions to difficul 
ties Thus his books are crowded with in 
adent, but without formal plot Cary’s 
prose style is simple, his language nch 
and colorful Although cntics have found 
It impossible to mterpret his philosophy 


with any certainty, he is considered one 
of the foremost Bntish novelists of his 
penod 

The Story 

In pnson Sara Monday realized that 
she was indeed guilty as charged She 
hoped that other women would read her 
story and examine their characters before 
their thoughtless behavior brought them 
also to mm 

Sara’s first position was that of cook in 
a medium sized country house Matthew 
Monday, the middle aged son of Sara’s 


HEESELF SURPRISED by Joyce Cary By permission of the publishers Harper & Brothers Copyngfht 
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employer, had been dominated all his life 
by his mother and sister Then this rather 
pathetic man fell in love with Sara, who 
discouraged his attentions, both because 
she feared he would cause her to lose 
her job and because she found him 
slightly ndiculous Nevertheless and 
somewhat to her surprise, when he pro 
posed marnage she accepted him 

At a church bazaar a few months after 
her marnage, Sara met Mr Hickson, a 
millionaire art collector with whom Mat 
thew was associated in business With 
Hickson s help she was able to emancipate 
Matt from the influence of his family 
Partly because she was grateful to him 
for his help, Sara did not rebuke Hickson 
when he tned to flirt with her After Sara 
had been forced to spend a night at Hick- 
son^s country house—his car had broken 
down— Matt supported her against the 
gossip and disapproval the episode occa- 
sioned 

Sarahs life with Matt was, except for 
the death of their son in infancy, a happy 
one dunng the first years of their mar 
nage They had four daughters, and 
Sara's time was filled with parties, clothes, 
her nursery, and work on local commit 
tees 

Hickson brought an artist to stay with 
the Mondays He was Gulley Jimson, 
who was to compete for the commission 
to paint a mural in the new town hall 
Gulley settled m quickly and soon his 
forbearing wife, Nina, joined him After 
a quarrel over a portrait of Matt, the Jim 
sons left Soon afterward Sara visited 
them in their rooms at the local inn 

In jealousy, Hickson told Matt of these 
visits and the infunated man accused his 
wife of infidelity After his outburst Matt 
was very repentant and blamed himself 
for neglecting Sara However, the in 
cident caused him to lose all the con 
fidence his marriage had given him 

Sara did not see Gulley for years after 
this incident One day during Matt's last 
illness he reappeared He looked shabby 
and he wanted money to buy paints and 
clothes After telling her that Nina was 


dead, he asked Sara to marry him after 
Matt's death Although she was shocked, 
Sara did not stop seeing Gulley imme 
diately While Matt was dying Gulley re 
peatedly proposed to her Finally she sent 
him away 

After Matt's death and the sale of her 
house, Sara went to Rose Cottage, where 
Gulley was staying with Miss Slaughter, 
one of the sponsors for the church hall 
in which he was painting a mural Miss 
Slaughter encouraged Sara to marry Gul 
ley, and at the end of a week they were 
engaged Just before they were to be mar 
ned, however, Gulley unhappily con 
fessed that he had a wife and had never 
formally been married to Nina Sara was 
furious and also bitterly disappointed, but 
in the end she agreed to live ivith Gulley 
and to say they were married After an 
intensely happy honeymoon, they lived 
with Miss Slaughter while Gulley worked 
on his mural Dunng that time Sara tned 
to persuade Gulley to accept portrait com 
missions Infuriated by her interference, 
Gulley struck Sara, who then left him 
She was glad to return, however, when 
Miss Slaughter came for her 

Although Gulley's completed mural 
was considered unacceptable, he refused 
to change it When Sara wanted him to 
repair some damage done to the painting 
Gulley knocked her unconscious and left 
Having exhausted her funds, Sara paid 
their outstanding biUs with bad checks, 
and she was duly summonsed by the 
police 

After Sara had thus lost her good char 
acter, the only position she could obtain 
was that of cook at Tolbrook Manor The 
owner, Mr Wilcher, had a bad reputa 
tion for molesting young girls and seduc 
mg his women servants Sara, however, 
pitied him and liked him Eventually Mr 
Wilcher moved Sara to his town house, 
having persuaded her to serve as house 
keeper for both residences She was glad 
of the extra money because Gulley had 
been wnting to her asking for loans 

For many years Mr Wilcher had had a 
mistress whom he visited every Saturday 
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During one of many long talks by Sara's 
fireside, be told her that he was tired of 
visiting this woman When he asked 
Sara to take her place, she was at first 
slightly hesitant and confused, but in the 
end she agreed The arrangement worked 
well enough for several years 

Mr Wilcher became worried with 
family and financial affairs and Sara 
helped him by economizing on household 
expenses At the same time she managed 
to falsify her accounts and send extra 
money to Gulley One day a policeman 
came to the house with two girls who 
had complained of Mr Wilcher's be 
havior Mr Wilcher disappeared, but 
Sara discovered him hours later hiding 
behind the chimney stacks on the roof 
The family was appalled by this incident 
After the impenmng summons had been 
quashed, Mr Wilcher became even 
more unstable Haunted by his past mis 
demeanors, he decided to confess them to 
the police He also asked Sara to marry 
him after he had served his sentence At 
this time he had an attack of sciatica 
While he was confined to his bed, 
Blanche Wilcher, his niece by marriage 
and a woman who had always been sus 
picious of Sara, dismissed her 

Returning from a visit to her daughter, 
Sara forgot that she was no longer em 
ployed and entered Mr Wilcher's street 


There she found that the house had 
burned down m the night Mr Wilcher 
had been taken to the house of his niece s 
sister Clanssa After he had recovered 
from shock he continued to see Sara and 
Ignored Blanche He rushed Sara to a 
registry office to give notice of their forth 
coming mamage and then took a small 
new house for them to live in 

Sara had recently encountered Gulley 
once more and had gradually assumed 
financial responsibility for his new house 
hold She maintained these payments for 
a time by selling to an antique shop odd 
ments that Mr Wilcher had told her to 
throw away 

The evening before her marriage, Sara 
arrived at the new house to find Blanche 
and a detective examining her possessions 
She did not protest After they had found 
receipts from the antique dealer and gro 
cers* bills for supplies for Gulley she 
was taken to the police station She re 
ceived an eighteen month pnson sentence 
and did not see Mr Wilcher again 

A newspaper offered her money for her 
story With this she paid Gulley's ex 
penses and planned to become a cook 
agam after she had served her sentence 
She knew she could thus regain her 
"character,' and she believed she could 
keep It now that she had discovered her 
weaknesses 


HESPERIDES 


Tyfeofwork Poetry 

Author Robert HemckCl591 1674) 

First fuhhshed 1648 

As thou deserv st be proud then gladly 
let 

The Muse give thee the Delphick Coro 
net 

This bnef epigram, one of hundreds 
Robert Herack included in his collection 
of twelve hundred poems, best describes 
the pride with which he presented his 
Hes'perides and the recognition he re 
ceived after more than one hundred years 
of neglect His subtitle, The Works both 
Human and Dtvtne of Robert Hemck 


Esq, indicates the inclusion in one vol 
ume of his Hes'perides and his Noble 
Numbers, a group of ecclesiastical poems 
prayers, hymns, and apothegms dated 
1647 This collection, together with fif 
teen or so poems discovered by nine- 
teenth century scholars and about twice 
the number recovered recently in manu 
scnpt, comprise the literary remains of 
one of the finest lynasts in the English 
language 

The arrangement of the poems in 
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Hes'pendes (the name itself is a conceit 
based on the legend of nymphs who 
guarded with a fierce serpent the golden 
apples of the goddess Hera) is whimsical 
Most of the l57ncs were composed m Dev- 
onshire, where Herrick was vicar of Dean 
Pnor from 1629 until the Puritan vie 
tones caused his removal from his pansh 
in 1647 Restored to his living in 1662, 
he lived until his death in the West 
Country which had inspired his pagan- 
spinted, rustic verse 

The great Herrick scholar, L C Mar 
tin, has discovered a chronology, from the 
collation of many manuscripts, which m 
dicates the four general penods in which 
these poems were composed, carefully re 
wntten, and then painstakingly pub- 
lished From his apprenticeship to his 
goldsmith uncle at least one poem re 
mains, Country Life,^* which may 
have been one of the reasons why the 
youthful poet was allowed to terminate 
his service and go to Cambndge Though 
Herrick^s activities during his university 
penod are remembered chiefly for the 
letters he wrote asking his uncle for 
money, he also composed a vanety of 
commendatory poems and memory verses 
One, the longest poem he wrote, is ad 
dressed to a fellow student who was or 
darned in 1623 

The second period, and perhaps the 
most important, was from 1617 to 1627, 
when he became the favonte of the 
'‘sons’' of Ben Jonson Hernck's famous 
poem, "His Fare-well to Sack," epito 
mizes these formative years of good talk, 
wide reading witty writing, and good 
fellowship In this poem too are the 
names of the poets who most influenced 
him— Anacreon, Horace, and by implica 
tion, Catullus and Theoentus The well 
known "The Argument of His Book" 
echoes the pastoral stram in the poet's 
declaration of his literary interests 

I smg of Brooks of Blossomesy Birds, 
and Bowers 

Of April, May, of June, and July Flow- 
ers 


I smg of Maypoles, Hock carts, Was 
saus, Wakes 

Of Bridegrooms, Brides and of their 
Bndall cakes 

I wnte of Youth, of Love, and have 
Accesse 

By these to sing of cleanly Wanton 
nesse 

I sing of Dewes, of Baines, and piece 
by piece 

Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice, and Am 
her Greece 

I smg of Times trans shifting, and I 
wnte 

How Roses first came Red, and Lillies 
White 

I wnte of Groves, of Twilights, and I 
smg 

The Court of Mah and of the Fame 
King 

I wnte of Hell, I smg Cand ever shall) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after 
all 

The Dean Pnor vicar's hope for 
heaven seems to he based on his "cleanly 
Wantonnesse," even if one considers his 
many mistresses— Cormna, stately Julia, 
smooth Anthea, and sweet Electra— as im 
aginary, the ideahzed woman of poetic 
tradition Hemck's philosophy is Anacre 
ontic, the carpe diem attitude of the Cav 
alier poets The best known example from 
his work, m his own time as well as ours, 
IS "To ^e Virgins, to Make Much of 
Time," which begins "Gather ye Rose 
buds while ye may " 

That Herrick was a man of his time 
may be ascertained by a glance at the 
nch variety of his poetic subjects Set in 
die form of the madngal, "Corinna's go 
mg a Maying , ' catches all the excitement 
of the festival in the most mtneate of 
singmg forms A ballad m the manner of 
Campion is "Cheme npe," one which de- 
serves to be better known 

Cheme Ripe, Ripe, Ripe I cry 
Full and faire ones, come and buy 
If so be you ask me where 
They doe grow? I answer, There, 

Where my Julians hps doe smile 
There's the Land, or Cherry He 
Whose Plantatioris fully show 
AH the yeere, where Chemes grow 
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In the manner of Shakespeare he com 
posed 'The mad Maids Song ** with the 
same "Good Morrows ' and die strewmg 
of flowers for the tomb, hut in this in 
stance the lament is for a lover killed by 
a bee sting In the style of Marlowe and 
then Raleigh, Hemck continues the Eliz 
abethan shepherd maiden debate in 'To 
Phillis to love, and live with him ' 

Thou shalt have Ribbands, Roses 
Rings 

Gloves Garters, Stockings, Shooes, and 
Stnngs 

Of winning Colours, that shall move 

Others to Lust, but me to Love 

These (nay) and more, thine own shal 
be 

If thou wilt love, and live with me 

A Master of Arts ( 1620 ) and a dis 
ciple of Jonson, Herrick never forgot his 
classical background As an epigramma 
tist he was without peer, especially since 
he mjected strong onginality into a con 
ventional and satinc form He often 
made his parishioners models for these 
satiric verses, as m this comment on one 
man^s discomfiture 

Urles had the Gout so that he co'd 
not stand 

Then from his Feet, it shifted to his 
Hand 

When *twas ins Feet, his Charity was 
small 

Now Us in*s Hand, he gives no Aimes 
ataU 

Nor does he spare himself and his 
friends 

Wantons we are and though our words 
be such, 

Our Lives do differ from our Lines by 
much 

An extension of this mode is Herrick's 
Anacreontic verse In "To Bacchus, a 
CanticW^ he begs the god of revelry and 
reproduction to show him the way, 
among thousands, to have more than one 
mistress Somewhat more restrained and 
in the vein of Catullus are his lyncs to 
Lesbia and the epithalamia with which 


he greeted his many friends and relatives 
who, despite all his verses, insisted on 
getting married In "The cruell Maid ' he 
echoes, or is echoed by his contemporary, 
Andrew Marvell 

Give my cold lips a kisse at last 
If twice you kisse, you need not feare 
That I snail stir or live more here 
Next hollow out a Tombe to cover 
Me me the most despised Lover 
And wnte thereon This Reader, know 
Love kill d this man No more but so 

The more humble and bucolic songs of 
Horace, however, were the poet s abiding 
love While he may have wished for the 
court rather than the parish, his best 
work was composed amid peaceful sur 
roundmgs on pleasant rural subjects His 
"To Daffadills" is a more delicate and 
subtle poem than the well known lync 
by Wordsworth 

Faire Daffadills we weep to see 
You haste away so soone 
As yet the early using Sun 
Has not attain'd his Noone 
Stay stay, 

Untill the hasting day 
Has ran 

But to the Even song 
And, having prayd together, we 

Will goe with you along 

In the final period represented in 
Hes'pendes, "His retume to London" is 
a significant poem illustrating the so 
phisticated side of his genius the pomp 
and circumstance which made a lasting 
poetry for this faithful royalist He sings 
here of 

O Placed O People/ Manners^ fram d to 
please 

All Nations, Customes, Kindreds, Lan 
guages^ 

as he links himself with his Elizabethan 
patron saints, the Renaissance man who 
took all life and all things for their prov- 
mce 

"And here my ship ndes having An- 
chor cast," he wntes m his concluding 
poems of the book which he sent forth 
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to find kinsman or a fnend ** He hon 
esdy thought and in fact knew ‘^The 
Muses will weare hlackes, when I am 
dead Ironically, his death went almost 
unnoticed, though his verses were re 
called in oral tradition for many years he 
fore the recovery of his work by modem 
scholarship— a most appropriate tribute to 


the man who gives such a vivid picture 
of the folk and their wassails, harvests, 
wakes, and loves 

To his BooVs end this last hne he*d 
have placet, 

Jocund hts Muse was, hut hts Ltfe was 
chast 


HISTORIA CALAMITUM 


Type of work Autobiography 
Author Pierre Abelard (1079 1142) 

Ttme 1079 c 1132 

Locale Pans, Melun, Laon, and St Gildas, France 
Vtrst transcribed c 1132 

Principal 'personages 

Pierre Abelard, philosopher, theologian, churchman 
Fulbert Canon of Notre Dame 
HiIloise, Canon Fulbert s mece 

William oe Champeaux, Ab^lard^s teacher, a philosopher 

AisrsELM OF Laon, a teacher 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Abbot of Clairvaux 


Ab61ard*s History of My Calamity is an 
account of the romantic and intellectual 
misfortunes of one of the significant phi 
losophers of the Middle Ages As a mod 
erate realist Abelard upheld the Ansto 
tehan idea that names of charactenstics 
do not name independently real univer 
sals but merely call attention to certain 
resemblances in things This opinion 
made him a philosophical opponent of 
his teacher, William of Champeaux 
Abelard's reliance on logic and dialectic 
together with his love of debate resulted 
in his antagonizing many churchmen, 
Bernard of Clairvaux in particular, and 
he was condemned for heresy This mis- 
fortune took second place to the castration 
which he suffered as the result of havmg 
seduced H61oise, niece of the Canon of 
Notre Dame Abelard's story of his mis 
fortunes is at the same time a personal 
statement from the Middle Ages and a 
timeless expression of human trials 
Pierre Abelard was bom in the village 
of Pallet, about eight miles from Nantes 
His father was a soldier who had studied 


letters, and through his influence Ab6 
lard acquired a passion for learning In 
particular, he delighted in philosophy 
and in the logical exercise of disputation 
In Pans he studied under William of 
Champeaux, whom he irritated by besting 
him in a senes of debates Abelard set 
up a school of his own at Melun and 
later, at Corbeil, near Pans, until he was 
forced by illness to return to his native 
province for several years When he re- 
turned to Pans, he resumed study with 
William of Champeaux, but once again 
Abelard^s skill in overthrowing his mas 
ter's philosophy of universals gained the 
enmity of that clenc Consequently, Ab6 
lard reestablished his school at Melun 
and attracted many of William's students 
to his own school Later, he moved closer 
to Pans, conducted his school on Mont 
Ste Genevieve, and carried on a philo 
sophical feud with William 

After the conversion of his parents to 
the monastic life. Aboard deaded to 
study imder Anselm of Laon, but he was 
disappointed to discover diat Ansehn's 
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fame was more a result of custom than 
of intellect Anselm had a great flow of 
words, hut the words were all meaning 
less Taunted by Anselm's admirers for 
his desultory attendance at the lectures, 
Abelard invited the students to hear his 
own exposition of the Scnptures The 
presentation was so successful that, like 
William, Anselm began to persecute 
Abelard for surpassing him When An 
selm ordered Abelard to cease the work 
which was embarrassing him, Abelard 
returned to Pans 

In Pans he completed the glosses on 
Ezekiel which he had begun at Laon 
As his philosophical fame grew and the 
numbers of his students increased, his 
pride and sensuality grew accordingly At 
tracted by H^loise, the young niece of a 
canon named Fulbert, Abelard deter 
mined to possess her Having persuaded 
her uncle to take him in as a lodger, he 
agreed to become Heloise's tutor and 
guide 

Abelard's objective was soon reached 
Pretending to be engrossed m studv, the 
lowers explored all the avenues of love, 
and Abelard gave less and less time to 
philosophy and to teaching Instead of 
wntmg new lectures, he wrote lo\e po- 
etry which became famous among those 
who loved the delights of this world 
Fulbert dismissed the rumors which came 
to him because he loved his niece and 
had faith in the continence of Abelard 
The truth becoming finally apparent 
even to Fulbert, the lovers were forced 
to part Their separation brought them 
shame, hut shame gave way to increased 
desire When H^loise discovered that she 
was pregnant, Abelard arranged to have 
her taken to his sister's house There 
H41oise gave birth to a son. Astrolabe 

Fulbert, nearly mad with gnef, would 
have killed or injured Abelard had he 
not feared that H41oise might suffer from 
the vengeance of her lover's family Then 
Ab61ard begged the canon's forgiveness 
and declared his intention to marry He 
loise Fulbert agreed to the offer and 
sealed their agreement with a kiss 


When Abelard told Heloise of his m 
tention, she objected strenuously, argu- 
ing that It would be a loss to the Church 
and to philosophv if he were to disgrace 
himself by marrying a girl he had se 
duced Furthermore, she argued, if he 
were to marry he would be going against 
the advice of the most eminent philos 
ophers, who argued that no one could 
devote himself to philosophy while com 
pelled to listen to the disturbances of 
family life Finally she referred to the 
examples provided by those who under 
took the monastic life in order to ser\e 
God 

Abelard refusing to be convinced, he 
and Heloise were mamed secretly in 
Pans, the ceremon) witnessed by her un 
cle and a few friends When Heloise 
cnticized her uncle for telling the secret 
of her marnage, Fulbert punished her 
Abelard, hearing of the punishment, sent 
Heloise to a convent at Argenteuil This 
act so angered the canon that he and his 
kinsmen arranged to have Abelard cas 
trated Two of those who perpetrated this 
shameful deed were later apprehended 
and, as punishment, blinded and also 
castrated 

Abelard suffered not so much from the 
physical injury as from the gnef of the 
clencs and scholars of Pans Heloise took 
the vows of a religious life at the con 
vent of Argenteuil, and Abelard became 
a monk at the abbey of St Denis There 
deplonng the scandalous life of the abbot 
and other monks, he lured their students 
from them by teaching secular philosophy 
as well as theology 

Abelard's mals at the abbey, through 
the cooperation of Alberic and Lotulphe 
apologists for Anselm, arranged to have 
him called before an ecclesiastical coun 
al at Soissons for wntmg a tract contain 
mg vihat they regarded as heretical views 
concerning the unity and trinity of God 
Although no case against the book could 
be made, Abelard's enemies convinced 
the council that the book should be or 
dered burned This decision was earned 
out and Ab61ard was sent to the abbey 
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of St Medard as punishment After a 
short penod of time, however, all who 
had been involved in punishing Abelard 

! )ut the blame on others Abelard was al 
owed to return to the abbey of St Denis 
When the envy of the monks of St 
Denis prompted more ecclesiastical quar 
rels, Ab4lard secured permission to build 
an oratory at Troyes This he named the 
Paraclete, dedicating the church to the 
Holy Spint 

Abelard was then called to be abbot 
of St Gildas at Ruits, but his suffenng 
continued because of the undisciplined 
and immoral behavior of the monks 
When the abbot of St Denis expelled 
the nuns from the abbey of Argenteuil, 
where Heloise served, Abelard arranged 
to have her and some of her deposed 
companions take charge of the Paraclete 
In this manner he secured Heloise’s hap 


piness Rumors began to spread that 
Abelard was acting in her behalf because 
he was moved by lust, but he defended 
himself by arguing that the damage done 
to his person made any base act impos 
sible Furthermore, he regarded it as his 
duty to supervise the nuns, and he 
pointed out passages in scripture in sup- 
port of his action 

Abelard was constantly threatened by 
the monks of his abbey, who attempted 
to poison him and to have him murdered 
by bandits Only by exercising great care 
and by excommunicating the most wicked 
among the brothers was Abelard able to 
survive He wrote the letter giving an 
account of his misfortunes in order to 
show how much suffenng is possible for 
one who serves God and to argue that, 
despite suffenng, all persons should trust 
in God^s providence 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Type of wor^ History 

Author Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800 1859) 

Ttme 56BC AD 1702 
Locale England 

First fuhhshed Books I and II 1848, III and IV 1855 V, unfinished, 1861 

Principal personages 
Charles II 
James II 
William III 
Mary, wife of William 
John Churchill Duke of Marlborough 
William Penn 


Macaulay knew little about English 
history before the seventeenth century 
He knew almost nothing about foreign 
history He was not mterested in art, 
science, philosophy, or religion As a 
Whig, he had no S 5 nnpathy with the 
Tones and litde understanding of James 
II He overlooked many of the authon 
tative books covenng the period about 
which he was wnting Therefore, in The 
History of England from the Accession 
of James the Second he is sometimes un 
fair to certam figures or mistaken in facts 
and interpretations The result, however. 


IS a vivid and eminently readable history 
ivith vivid pictures of the actors and the 
social and cultural background against 
which they performed 

Macaulay was a child prodigy who 
started wnting early Before he was eight, 
this future historan poet, and essayist 
had completed an outline of history and 
a poem m three cantos modeled after the 
poetry of Scott He went to Trinity Col 
lege, Cambndge, mtending to enter law 
Before he passed his bar examinations m 
1826, he nad attracted attention by a 
cntical essay on Milton, the first of many 
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he contributed to the influential Edtn 
hurgh Review Later his essays about the 
Indian question got him an appointment 
on a commission to India 

While still in India, he wrote m his 
diary his intention to compile a five vol 
ume history, the first part to cover the 
thirty years from the revolution of 1688 
to the beginning of Walpole's adminis 
tration It would end with the death of 
George IV and achieve unity by covering 
*'the Revolution that brought the crown 
into harmony with the Parliament and 
the Revolution which brought the Parha 
ment into harmony with the nation " 
Further planning convinced him of the 
need to precede his account of the revolu 
tion by the story of the reign of James II 
When he returned to England he had 
barely begun his project before he was 
named Secretary of War, a post which 
gave him no time for literary work until 
die elections of 1841 turned him out of 
office and mto his study He progressed 
slowly on his history until the return of 
his party to power m 1846, when he was 
appointed Paymaster General In spite of 
public demands on his time the first two 
volumes of The History of England from 
the Accession of James the Second ap- 
peared in November 1848 

The ten chapters begin with an ac- 
coxmt of Roman times and brmg the story 
of England down to the crowning of 
William and Mary on February 13, 1689 
Diary entnes reveal Macaulay's worry 
about how to begin He had to start some- 
where and so, m the first paragraph, he 
bravely announced his purpose to "offer a 
slight sketch of my country from the 
earliest times " Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes move through the first chapter, 
bringing the reader up to the general 
elections of 1660 and the return of 
Charles 11 to England In the next chap- 
ter Macaulay followed the career of 
Charles II until his death m 1685 At 
this point the histonan was ready to 
begin his task m earnest announced 
purpose m the third chapter was to "give 
a descnptron of the state in which Eng- 


land was at the time when the crown 
passed from Charles II to his brother, 
James " 

First, Macaulay stressed the small popu 
lation of the Bntish Isles m 1685, per 
haps five million, with half living in Eng 
land Then he discussed the revenue avail 
able Excise taxes, taxes on chimne)s, and 
the rest brought m hardly a fifth as much 
to the crown as France was collecting 
Then follows a study of the army and the 
navy on which the money was largely 
spent A discussion of agriculture and 
mineral wealth introduces the country 
gentlemen and the yeomanry, with a 
glance at the clergy Next, the histonan's 
attention fixes on the towns and their 
growth, following the expansion of trade 
and manufactunng with special attention 
to London Discussion of communication 
with London leads to a section on the 
postal system inns, and highwaymen A 
study of England's cultural status, both 
literary and scientific, precedes the final 
section on the temble condition of the 
very poor 

The description of the death of Charles 
II, in Chapter IV, is a sample of Macau 
lay's style The ten pages read hke a his 
toncal novel, except that the historian has 
footnotes available for the details of the 
palace room, the visitors at the bedside, 
and such bits as the king's dying comment 
about winding the clock at his bedside 
The surreptitious visit of the pnest, John 
Huddleston, and the reaction of the crowd 
outside the palace brmg vividness to the 
event 

The succession of James II to the 
throne is the theme of the other six chap 
ters of the first two volumes The new 
monarch lacked the political acumen and 
the general knowledge of the world pos 
sessed by Charles II, otherwise, he might 
not have been so easily duped by his 
Jesuit adviser, for he did possess admmis 
trative ability, more, perhaps, than Macau 
lay grants him 

The exciting part of this section tells 
of James's following the mvasion of Eng- 
land by Wilham of Orange and of his 
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uapture by '^nide fishermen of the Kentish 
£oast/' who mistook the royal party for 
Jesuits and the monarch for his hated 
adviser, Father Petre Then came his 
flight to France, the Convention that 
formulated the Declaration of Rights, and 
the coronation of William and Mary Be 
cause of this stirring material, excitingly 
told, thirteen thousand copies of the his 
tory were sold in four months 

Such success worried Macaulay At 
tempting to make the other volumes deal 
ing with William as colorful, he provided 
himself with a timetable two book pages 
a day, two years to finish the first draft, 
and another year for revision and polish 
ing He felt the need for making every 
sentence clear and precise, for seeing that 
his paragraphs had continuity Such labor 
took longer than he had planned It was 
nearly seven years before he had the 
manuscript of Volumes III and IV ready 
for the printer Their twelve chapters 
brought England's story to the end of the 
war with France in 1697 The public 
acceptance justified the time taken in 
Its composition Within two months 26, 
500 copies were sold, and his royalties 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds 
Macaulay's diary frequently voiced his 
desire for fame and immortality thmk 
posterity will not let my book die," he 
wrote in 1838 In addition to the wealth 
It brought, the success of ihe work re 
placed the Tory view of English history, 
as voiced by Hume m his Htstory of 
England (1754 1761), with the Victorian 
concept onginated ivith Macaulay 
In the new volumes Macaulay showed 
himself kindly disposed toward Mary in 
her trying position between her Catholic 
father and her Protestant husband, who 
divided his attention between her and 
Elizabeth Villiers But William of Orange 
did love Mary The last lines of Macau 
lay's history tell about % small piece of 
black silk ribbon," found next to Wil 
liam's skin when his remains were bemg 
laid out *‘The lords in waiting ordered it 
to be taken off It contamed a gold nng 
and a lock of the hair of Mary " 


Macaulay admired William The 
Dutch king had an enormous task, organ 
izmg England, reconquenng Ireland, and 
subduing rebellious Scotland, all the 
while carrying on a war in France 
Macaulay does seem to overestimate Wil 
ham's political genius, and his account 
of the king's yeammg to return to Hoi 
land and leave England for Mary to rule 
IS considered by some scholars an exag 
geration of William's basic disillusion 
ment with English life With a rosy pic 
ture of the prosperity amid which William 
rode into London on Thanksgiving Day 
in November, 1697, and with the prom 
ise of a happier age, the volumes pub 
lished during the writer's lifetime come to 
an end 

When Macaulay died he had com 
pleted only three chapters of the conclud 
mg volume, bringing the story up to 
the prorogation of Parliament, April 11, 
1700 His sister. Lady Trevelyan, pre 
pared this matenal for publication exactly 
as Macaulay had left it, with ^ho refer 
ences venfied, no authority sought for or 
examined," but she did include several 
fragments, among them six pages describ 
ing the death of William with which 
Macaulay had probably intended to con 
elude his work She also compiled a 
fifty page, double column mdex of the 
five books 

In his presentation of his characters, 
Macaulay was often biased As one who 
seemed never in doubt, who decided on 
one of two conflictmg stories and fre 
quently did not mention the existence of 
die other, he saw a man as good or bad 
Historians have pointed out his failure 
to do justice to William Penn Being a 
Whig, he used a more severe entenon 
toward Tones, as is evident m his discus 
sions of James's relations with Catherine 
Sedley, and William's with Elizabeth 
Vilhers What was lamentable m William 
was a enme in James, whom he portrayed 
as a libertme and black monster 

His Viliams are sometimes caricatures 
The crafty Robert Ferguson and Titus 
Oates, whose perjury about the Popish 
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Plot brought death to the innocent, are brought m chiefly in connection with hap 

made physically hideous In Chapter IV, penmgs in England Captain Kidd and 

Macaulay wntes of Oateses ^^short neck, the piratical activities of New England 

his forehead low as that of a baboon, his and New York appear to explain the fate 

purple cheeks, and his monstrous length of an English ministry, while the Jamaica 

of chin and features 'hn which earthquake of 1692 serves only as one 

villainy seemed to be written by the more reason for the unpopulanty of Wil 
hand of God For Marlborough, even liam*s reign 

when he was plain John Churchill Macaulay^s style has also come in for 
Macaulay turned to lampoons for details, some criticism His efforts toward clear 
though he must have known they were ness lead at times to verbosity and his 
biased Perhaps his dislike was based on attempts to emphasize sometimes create a 
the unproved accusation that Marlbor paragraph where a sentence would have 
ough had tned to overthrow William served But its basic flaw is that Macaulay 

In a work of such magnitude, errors of thought as an orator His history is more 
fact and interpretation were bound to impressive when read aloud than when 
creep in, but even some that were pointed read silently, it is more rhetoncal than 
out to Macaulay during his lifetime re literary 

mained uncorrected In other cases, he But no book lacking in mherent worth 
did not have access to the journals and can outlast its century, and The History 
scholarly research now available Another of England remains a landmark of its 
source of error arose from Macaulay's kind As long as people are moved by an 
attitude toward everything outside the exciting story, interestingly told, they will 
British Isles Except for India, where he continue to read Macaulay's history with 
had lived for four years, he practically both enjoyment and profit 
Ignored the colonies Amencan history is 

A HISTORY OF NEW YORK, BY DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER 

Type of work Humorous pseudo history 
Author Washington Irving (1783 1859) 

Time 56 B C to 1664 

Locale New Amsterdam (New York) 

First published 1809 

Pnnct'pal personages 

Hendrick Hudson, the Dutch explorer 

WouTER Van Twiller the first governor of New Amsterdam 

WiLHELMUs Kieft the second governor 

Peter Stuyvesant the last governor 

General Von Poefenburgh, Commander of Fort Casunir 

Jan Risingh Governor of the Provmce of New Sweden 

The fun of reading a parody is height of the humor of A History of New York, 
ened by acquaintance with the material hy Diednch Knickerbocker, ongmally be- 
burlesqued Although Washington Irvmg gun as a collaboration of Washington 
confessed, in the ^Author's Apology" and his older brother Peter, and con 
added to the edition of 1848, that his eluded by Washington alone The ong- 
idea had been to parody Samuel L inal title was A History of New York 
Mitchell's A Picture of New York from the Beginning of the World to the 
(1807), a Icnowledge of Mitchell's book End of the Dutch Dynasty 
IS not necessary to the enjoyment of the The book shows the interest of its 
Irving volume The parody is only part twenty five-year old author in history, 
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rustoms, and etymology, and die tur 
lesquing of several literary styles reveals 
Irving as a literary critic His notebook 
supplies the names of some of the authors 
parodied names now largely forgotten 

While Irving was in the course of 
completing the book, his fiancee Matilda 
Hoffman, died suddenly, and at first he 
was too stunned to continue his work 
Later he returned to the manuscnpt as an 
anodyne for his grief finished it quickly, 
and delivered it to his publisher About 
the same time he conceived the idea of 
ascribing the authorship of his book to an 
imaginary and eccentric Dutchman The 
hoax was elaborately contnved First 
printed in the public press was a story 
about the disappearance of a man named 
Diedrich Knickerbocker A short time 
later an advertisement appeared, suppos 
edly signed by the owner of the boarding 
house where Knickerbocker had lived, of 
fering for sale *^a very curious kind of 
written book,** printed to reimburse the 
landlord for the old gendeman*s unpaid 
rent 

On December 6 1809, A History of 
New York, hy Dtednch Knickerbocker, 
in seven parts and 130,000 words, was 
first offered for sale Legends about its 
reception spread rapidly A Dutch woman 
in Albany threatened to horsewhip the 
author for his slanderous account of an 
ancestor A number of famous New York 
families were reported ready to sue the 
publisher On the other hand, Walter 
Scott was reported with sore ribs from 
laughmg at it 

The style wanders from playful to 
erudite Evidence of Washington Irving*s 
wide reading appears on almost every 
page, and voluminous footnotes clothe it 
with pseudo scholarship At first readers 
thought that these references were part of 
the humor, later scholars began tracing 
them to actual, though minor, Roman 
and Greek writers 

The author*s pleasantnes are apparent 
from the beginmng Book I, accordmg to 
him, was 'learned, sagacious, and nodiing 
at all to the purpose,** and he suggested 


that the idle reader skip it More pre 
cisely, as Irving embarked on a study of 
cosmogony or creation of the world, he 
advised the reader to "take fast hold of 
his skirt or take a short cut and wait for 
him at the beginning of some smoother 
chapter ** 

The first books contain more chatter 
than matter It is waggish humor Noah 
is mentioned in connection with travel 
by sea, in order to get the reader to Amer 
ica In one place me author defends the 
killing of the Indians because, as the orig- 
inal inhabitants of Amenca, they did not 
know European procedure to improve 
ground, therefore they did not use the 
talents that Providence had bestowed 
upon them therefore they had proved 
careless stewards, therefore they had no 
right to the soil, and therefore there was 
Biblical authonty for their extermination 

In Book II the author proceeds to the 
settlement of the Province of Nieuw 
Nederlandts He confessed that his was 
the procedure of Hans von Dunderbot 
tom, who took a running start of three 
miles to jump over a hill, and amved at 
It out of breath So he "sat down to blow 
and then walked over it at his leisure ** 

One source of humor lies in the denva- 
tion of names The four explorers who 
passed through Hell Gate and reached 
the Island of Manna hata G'The Island 
of Manna**) were named Van Kortlandt 
(Lack land). Van Zandt (Earth bom), 
Harden Broeck (Tough Breeches), and 
Ten Broeck (Ten Breeches or Thin 
Breeches) Irving usually refers to the 
governors by his translation of their 
names Wouter Van Twiller becomes 
"Walter the Doubter,** living up to his 
name by smokmg his pipe and maintain 
ing silence m every cnsis According to 
Irving, this man of wisdom, five feet six 
mches in height and six feet five inches 
in circumference, settled a suit between 
debtor and creditor by weighing the pa 
pers containing their claims, finding them 
equally weighty, and decreemg that the 
accounts were balanced After he made 
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the constable pay the fees, he had no fur 
ther law tnals 

His successor, Wilhelmus Kieft or 
"William the Testy, defied the Yanokies 
^""Silent Men ) from Mais Tchusaeg and 
Connecticut by bombarding them with 
proclamations and by building a fortress, 
garrisoned by a lusty bugler a flag pole, 
Quaker guns, and a windmill, to resist 
them One of the amusing scenes in the 
book is the description of the Yankees 
marching to war at Oyster Bay, where 
they were defeated by the doughty 
burghers, who thereupon celebrated on 
oysters and wine Later this governor dis 
appeared either he was lost in the smoke 
of his pipe or earned away like King Ar 
thur Peter Stuyvesant "^the Headstrong, ' 
then became the governor 

Stuyvesant is the favonte of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker three volumes are de 
voted to him It was he who built the 
Battery to hold off the Yankee invasion, 
though actually their own witch hunting 
diverted them from their proposed ex 
pedition Then he declared war on Gov 
emor Risingh of the Colony of New 
Sweden, across the Delaware By treach 
ery Governor Risingh had captured Fort 
Casimir (The earlier writer who sup- 
plied Irving^s model for his flowery de 
scnption of that campaign is unknown ) 
The Dutch fighters paused at noon to 
eat, and the author advised his readers to 
do the same Then the battle was re 
sumed, the only casualty being a flock of 
geese killed by a wild Swedish volley 

Stuyvesant had other troubles, first 


the Yankees from Connecticut and later 
the ""roaring boys of Merryland — King 
Charles II of England who gave New 
World territory to his brother, the Duke 
of York, and lent him a fleet to conquer 
It Against the arnval of the Bntish ships 
the Dutch ""fortified themselves— with 
resolution ^ and burned everything in the 
colony of Bntish origin But their defense 
was futile Melancholically the white 
haired Knickerbocker narrates the end of 
his ""beloved Island of Manna hata on 
August 27, 1664 

In the 1812 edition of his history Ir 
vmg presents an additional account of his 
imaginary author and tells of his return 
to New York, now a British colony, and 
his death He was buned, "say the old 
records,’" in St Mark’s Cemetery beside 
his hero, Peter Stu 5 wesant 

In the revised 1848 edition Irving 
added an ""apology” and an explanation 
In setting down die amusing legends of 
New York, he declared he had not in- 
tended offense to living descendants of 
any of the old families His purpose had 
been to present the history of that remote 
and almost forgotten age in the spirit 
of imaginative fancy and legend This 
happy blending is his true contribution 
m his history, accepted by those who 
have never seen the book or heard of 
the ongmal Harmen Knickerbocker, who 
came from Holland about 1674 and set 
tied in Albany, as well as by those who 
have read widi smiles and chuckles this 
playful but surprisingly accurate history 
of die Dutch m New Amsterdam 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

Type of work History 

Author William Hiclding Prescott (1796 1859) 

Tttne 15191525 
Locale Mexico 
Ltrst puhhshed 1843 

Pnnetfal 'personages 

Don Diego Velasquez Governor of Cuba 
Hernando Cortes conqueror of Mexico 
Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cortes^ heutenants 
Marina, Cort6s* Indian mistress 
Montezuma, Emperor of the Aztecs 
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Guatemozin, Montezuma's nephew and successor 

Cacama nephew of the emperor 

Panfilo de Narvaez, Vel^quez' heutenant 


Prescott^s observations on Spanish ef 
forts to convert the Aztecs betray his 
rather marked suspicion of the Cathohc 
Church His personal biases are less pro 
nounced in other matters Because Pres 
cott deals with his narrative in dramatic 
terms and with an abundance of back 
ground material, particularly on the Aztec 
civilization, his History of the Conquest 
of Meoaco has remained the classic ac 
count of the death of a civilization which 
in many ways nvaled ancient Egypt's 

The success of the Spanish conquest 
was aided by the Aztec legend of Quet 
zalcoatl, a benevolent god who, once hav 
mg lived on earth and departed, was ex 
pected to return tall, white skinned, 
dark bearded When the first Spanish 
expeditionary party, led by Juan de Gri 
jalva made a preliminary exploration of 
the mainland it encountered an un 
friendly reception on landmg When the 
Aztecs happened to associate the Span 
lards with the legend of Quetzalcoatl, 
however, they sent Grijalva away with 
rich gifts As a result, Veldsquez Gov 
emor of Cuba, immediately organized a 
second expedition, to be led by Hernando 
Cortes 

Cortes* armada left Cuba on February 
10 1519, and landed on the island of 
Cozumel At that time he acquired two 
valuable aides a Spanish soldier named 
Aguilar, who had been taken captive 
by the natives of Cozumel dunng the 
Grijalva expedition, to serve as an m 
terpreter, and Manna, a girl from the 
mainland whose mother had sold her on 
Cozumel Manna became not only an 
interpreter but Cortes* mistress 

When the Spaniards moved on to the 
mainland, lanmng on Good Friday at 
what is now Vera Cruz, they stepped 
ashore in a Mexico significantly dis 
united Montezuma, Emperor of the Az- 
tecs, was a good warrior and a just ruler, 
but he was also superstitious and a lover 


of pleasure, with numerous enemies 
There was in addition to this political 
unrest a vague feeling among the people 
that the return of Quetzalcoatl was im 
minent since the days of Columbus, 
there had been rumors of the Spamards, 
and these rumors had somehow fused 
with the ancient legend Dissension 
among the lesser kingdoms and tribes of 
Montezuma's empire and the revival of 
the Quetzalcoatl myth were of great 
value to the Spaniards in their invasion 
of Mexico 

Because he sensed mounting resistance 
to his leadership, Cortes established Vera 
Cruz as a civil colony rather than a mill 
tary base, in this way he made the expe 
dition responsible only to the crown, not 
to the governor of Cuba Later, when 
Juan Diaz conspired to turn the expedi 
tion back to Cuba, Cortes ordered the 
destruction of his fleet With only one 
small ship left, the men had little to think 
about but the march forward 

Leaving some men behind to protect 
the coastal settlement, Cortes began his 
march toward the capital, Tenochtitldn, 
now Mexico City While one of the orig 
inal purposes of the expedition was the 
conversion of the Indians to Cathohcism, 
the expedition, once under way, did not 
delay for missionary activities Indeed, 
Father Olmedo, the expedition's pnest 
persuaded Cortes not to try to convert all 
of the heathen along the route 

The first pronounced resistance to the 
Spaniards took place among the Tlasca- 
Ians, an agricultural people, but a nation 
of warriors as well Two earlier battles 
with the TIascalans were indecisive, but 
a third, fought on September 5, 1519, 
was in effect a victory for the Spaniards 
The Tlascalan leader, Xicotencad, con 
tinned, however, to threaten and to harass 
the invaders Cort6s forged ahead, his 
forces plundenng as they went, and 
finally, with Xicotencad reconaled to 
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submission, the Spaniards arrived at 
Tlascala itself In the meantime Monte 
zuma continued in his policy of sending 
gifts but barring the Spaniards from 
Tenochtitldn 

At Cholula, Cortes learned through 
Marina that the natives were planning 
a conspiracy with Montezuma’s help 
Profiting from former enmity between the 
Cholulans and the Tlascalans Cortes sta 
tioned Tlascalans around the city and 
proceeded to massacre the treacherous 
Cholulans 

Suspecting still further hostility, Cor 
tes and his men moved on, passing be 
tween the mountains named Iztaccihuad 
and Popocatepetl No further resistance 
was forthcoming, and the expedition was 
shordy at a point where the fertile Val 
ley of Mexico lay before them Con 
founded by their advance and awed by 
their power, Montezuma at last sent his 
nephew Cacama with a message of wel 
come for the conqmstadors On Novem 
her 8, 1519 Cortls and his men entered 
Tenochtitlan, a city built in the middle 
of a great lake and Montezuma greeted 
them with pomp and dignity Although 
the Aztecs remained outwardly fnendly, 
Cort6s continued to be suspicious of ms 
host because he had received reports from 
Vera Cruz of troubles instigated by the 
emperor Quauhpopoca, governor of the 
coastal province, was burned for his part 
m the disturbances and Montezuma, 
taken by surpnse, was seized and removed 
to the fortified quarters occupied by the 
Spaniards Although a hostage, Monte 
zuma conducted the business of the coun 
try as usual 

In 1520, Montezuma formally an 
nounced his subservience to Spain the 
nobles concurred, and the legend of Quet 
zalcoatl was revived among the people 
Though conditions appeared to be stable, 
Cort6s ordered the rebuildmg of his fleet 

Cortes’ relations with Veldsquez had 
now detenorated to such an extent that 
the governor outfitted a rival expedition 
under the leadership of Pdnfilo de Nar 
vdez Gonzalo de Sandoval, the governor 


appointed b} Cortes at Villa Rica, main- 
tained a close watch over Narvaez’ at 
tempts to estabhsh a settlement, but Cor- 
tes felt compelled to deal with Nar\dez 
personally Lea\ing the capital m the 
care of an aide, Pedro de Alvarado, he 
marched to the coast with a detachment 
of troops and Indian allies 

With his band of only 226 men and 
five horses, Cortes surpnsed Narvaez and 
took him pnsoner In Cortes' absence, re- 
volt broke out in Tenochtidan Alvarado 
plagued by constant fears of conspiracy, 
had slaughtered several hundred Aztec 
nobles during the festival of Huitzilo 
potchli, the Aztec god of war Earlier, 
Cortes had allowed Montezuma’s brother 
Cuitlahua to act as the imperial repre 
sentative during Montezuma’s captivity 
Bitterly vengeful after the massacre, 
Cuitlahua led the Aztecs m a retaliatory 
upnsing against the Spaniards 

With his own band reinforced by two 
thousand Tlascalans, Cortes returned hur 
nedly to the capital Dunng the first 
stages of hostilities following the return 
of Cortes, Montezuma attempted to in 
tercede and pacify the embattled Aztecs, 
but his people turned on him and he was 
fatally wounded Broken and in despair, 
Montezuma died on June 30, 1520 
Dunng the upnsing the Aztecs had 
destroyed all bndges on causeways lead 
mg to the mainland and the Spanish re 
treat from the city became chaotic with 
heavy losses On the plains of Otumba 
however, the Spaniards and their Tlasca 
Ian allies managed to put the Aztecs to 
flight The Spaniards retreated into Tlas 
calan temtory, where they could feel 
safe once more But the troops were rest 
less after their harrowing retreat, and for 
a time there seemed to be some chance 
that the Tlascalans might join the Aztecs 
m common cause against the invaders 
Fortunately, the Tlascalans remained 
fnendly, in fact, their chief, before he 
died of smallpox, became a Chnstian— the 
first successfully converted heathen 
Guatemozin, Montezuma’s nephew and 
successor, had sworn to dnve me Span 
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lards from his country As Cortes marched History of the Conquest of Mexico is 

back toward the capital, however, he the author^s most hnlliant work Though 

gathered from fnendly tribes more Indian the hook may lack profound philosoph 
fluxilianes to lead against the Aztecs ical insight, it is a vivid portrayal of a 
Welcomed m Tezcuco by the new pnnce fascinating historical fact the suhjuga 

Ixtlilxochitl, an enemy of Montezuma, tion of a whole people by a mere handful 

Cort4s* forces advanced for the final sub of alien adventurers—cruel, daring in 
jugation of the Aztec civilization triguers who played upon the religious 

More cohesive than Prescott^s com superstitions of their victims 
panion study on the conquest of Peru, 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Typeofvpork History 

Author Edward Gibbon (1737 1794) 

Time 180 1461 

Locale Italy Persia Germany, Constantinople, Greece, Afnca, Arabia, Turkey 
First yuhltshed 1776 1788 

Gibbon’s The History of the Decline it was strong, prosperous, active, with 
and Fall of the Roman Empire is the worldwide mfluence After the death of 
definitive history of the Roman empire Marcus Aurelius, and with the ascent of 
from the end of its golden age to its Commodus (180 192), the Empire began 
final political and physical disintegration its long and gradual declme The body 

The massive character of the work, tes of Gibbon’s work is devoted to a careful 

tifymg to the years devoted to its com recital of the events that followed 
position by its scholar author, is the first, Gibbon was more interested in recount 
but most superficial sign, of its greatness mg the pnncipal events of the Empire’s 
The style— urbane, dramatic, polished— history than he was in analyzing events 
assures its eminent place in literature in an effort to account for the downfall 

Fmally, as history, the work stands or of Rome But he did not entirely ignore 

falls on the accuracy and depth of its the question of causes At the close of his 
report of events covering more than monumental history he reports four prin 
twelve centunes, and in this respect cipal causes of Rome’s declme and fall 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman The injuries of time and nature II 
Empire continues to prevail as the most The hostile attacks of the barbarians and 
authoritative study on this theme ever Christians III The use and abuse of the 
wntten Later scholars have challenged materials And, IV The domestic quar 
minor points or added to the material of rels of the Romans 
the history, but Gibbon’s work stands It is customary for commentators on 
as the source of all that is most relevant Gibbon to emphasize the reference to the 
m the story of Rome’s declining years opposing influences of Christianity and 

The account begins with a critical barbansm, and, m particular, some critics 
descnption of the age of the Antomnes have been inclined to charge Gibbon with 
Gibbon concentrates on the period from a lack of sympathetic understandmg of 
96 to 180, a time which he descnbes as the early Christian church It is clear 
% happy period,” durmg the reigns of from Gibbon’s narrative and summary 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadnan, and the two statement, however, that the Chnstian 
Antonmes The first three chapters are contnbution to the eventual downfall of 
prefatory to the body of the work, they Rome was only part of a complex of 
establish the claim that Rome was then causes, and it seems unlikely that the 
at the height of its glory as an Empire— Chnstian effort would have succeeded 
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if iJbe Roman Empire had not already 
been in decline 

In any case, it is not so much what 
Gibbon says as his way of sapng it that 
has proved irritating In the first place, 
Gibbon writes as if he were located in 
Rome, his view of events is from the 
Roman perspective, although it does not 
always exhibit a Roman bias Secondly, 
his objectivity, when it is achieved has 
been offensive to some who so cherish 
the Christian church that they cannot 
tolerate any discussion of its faults it is 
as if such cntics were demanding that 
Gibbon maintain historical impartiality 
about the Romans but not about the 
Christians 

When the Decltne and Fall first ap 
peared, the chapters on Chnstiamty— 
Chapters XV and XVI— immediately 
became the objects of critical attack 
Gibbon seems to have anticipated this 
response, for he wrote, “The great law 
of impartiality too often obliges us to 
reveal the imperfections of die unm 
spired teachers and believers of the Gos 
pel and, to a careless observer, thetr 
faults may seem to cast a shade on the 
faith which they professed Perhaps this 
word of caution would have pacified 
the critics had not Gibbon immediately 
brought into play his urbane sarcasm, 
so distasteful to the msistently pious 
“The theologian may indulge the pleas 
mg task of describing Religion as she 
descended from Heaven, arrayed in her 
native purity A more melancholy duty 
is imposed on the histonan He must dis 
cover the mevitable mixture of error and 
corruption which she contracted in a long 
residence upon earth, among a weak and 
degenerate race of beings'^ 

Obviously, there is no truly impartial 
judge Gibbon^s tone is acceptable, even 
proper, to those who share his skepticism, 
but to others more emotionally mvolved 
m the Chnstian faith Gibbon seems cyn 
ical to the pomt of gross distortion 

Gibbon asks how the Christian faith 
came to achieve its victory over Rome 
and the other rehgions of the world He 


rejects as unsatisfactory an answer which 
attnbutes Christianity's force to the truth 
of Its doctrme and the providence of God 
Five causes of the rapid growth of the 
Chnstian church are then advanced “I 
The inflexible, and if we may use the 
expression, the intolerant zeal of the 
Chnstians II The doctrine of a 
future life III The miraculous 
powers ascribed to the primitive church 
IV The pure and austere morals of the 
Chnstians V The union and discipline 
of the Chnstian republic, which grad 
ually formed an independent and increas 
mg state m the heart of the Roman 
empire '' 

In his comments on these five causes 
Gibbon discusses Jewish influences on 
the Christian faith and explains how the 
Roman religion had failed to be con 
vmcmg in its mythology and doctrine of 
a future life, but although he admits the 
persuasive power of the Christian use of 
the claim of immortality, he speaks with 
skeptical condescension of the efforts of 
philosophers to support the doctnne of 
a future life, and he is sarcastic when 
he mentions “the mysterious dispensa 
tions of Providence" which "withheld the 
doctrme from the Jews only to give it to 
the Chnstians When he speaks of the 
miracles. Gibbon leaves the impression 
that the pagans failed to be convinced 
because no such events actually took 
place “The lame walked, the blind saw, 
die sick were healed, the dead were 
raised,” he writes but he adds that “the 
laws of Nature were frequendy sus 
pended for the benefit of me church” 

Gibbon argues that the emperors were 
not as cnmmal m their treatments of the 
Christians as some Chnstian apologists 
have argued He mamtams that the 
Romans acted only wnth caution and re- 
luctance after a considerable amount of 
time and provocation, and that they were 
moderate m their use of punishments 
He offers evidence m support of his claim 
that the stories of mart37rdom were often 
exaggerated or wholly false, and that m 
many cases the Chnstians sought martjnc- 
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dom by provoking the Romans to vio- 
lence Gibbon concludes by castmg doubt 
on the numbers of those punished by 
death, and he insists that the Christians 
have inflicted more punishments on one 
another than they received from the 
Romans 

Discussion of Gibbon^s chapters on 
Chnstianity sometimes tends to turn 
attention away from the historian^s vir 
tues the mclusiveness of his survey, the 
liveliness of his account, and his careful 
documentation of historical claims Gib 
bon did not pretend that he was without 
moral bias, but his judgments of the 
tyrannical emperors are defended by ref 
erences to their acts It was not enough 
for Gibbon to discover, for example, that 
Septimus Severus was false and insincere, 
particularly m the making of treaties, the 
question was whether Severus was forced, 
by the impenous demands of politics, to 
be deceitful Gibbons conclusion was 
that there was no need for Severus to be 
as false in his promises as he was, conse- 
quently, he condemns him for his acts 
In similar fashion he reviews the tyxa.n 
meal behavior of Caracalla, Maximm, 
and other emperors before the barbarian 
invasion of the Germans 

Gibbon names the Franks, the Ale 
manni, the Goths, and the Persians as the 
enemies of the Romans during the reigns 
of Valenan and Gallienus, when a weak 
ened Empire was vulnerable to attack 
both from within and without Perhaps 


the Empire would have wholly dismte 
grated at that time had not Valerian and 
Gallienus been succeeded by Claudius 
Aurelian, Probus, and Diocletian de 
senbed as "'great princes^' by Gibbon and 
as "Restorers of the Roman world 
Several chapters of this massive work 
are devoted to a recital and discussion of 
the acts and influence of Constantine I, 
who reunited the Empire which had 
been divided under Diocletian and, as a 
consequence of his conversion to the 
Christian faith, granted tolerance to the 
Christians by the Edict of Milan One 
result of the consequent growth of Chris 
tianity was a growing emphasis upon the 
distinction between temporal and spiritual 
powers, the result was not that Church 
and state remained apart from each other, 
but that the bishops of the Church came 
to have more and more influence on mat 
ters of state The date 476 is significant 
as marking the end of the West Roman 
Empire with the ascent to power of Odo 
acer, the barbanan chieftain 

The remainder of Gibbon’s classic story 
of Rome’s decline is the story of the in 
crease of papal influence, the commence 
ment of Byzantine rule, the reign of 
Charlemagne as emperor of the West, the 
sacking of Rome by the Arabs, the retire 
ment of the popes to Avignon, the abor 
tive efforts of Rienzi to restore the gov 
emment of Rome the return of the popes 
and the great schism, and the final settle- 
ment of the ecclesiastical state 


HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

Type of work History 

Author Thucydides (455? c 400 B C ) 

Ttme 431 411 B C 

Locale Greece and the Mediterranean 

Ftrst fransertbed c 431 400 B C 

Principal personages 

Pebicles founder of Atheman democracy 
Thucydides, an Atheman general and historian 
Demosthenes, the famous orator 
Alcibiades an Atheman general and turncoat 
Nicias, an Athenian general 
Archidamus, King of Sparta 
Brasidas, a Spartan general 
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In writing his History of the Pelofon 
nestan War, Thucydides content to look 
for human causes behind results, refused 
to credit the gods with responsibility for 
the acts of man Impartially he chron 
icled the clash of a military and a com 
mercial imperialism the land empire of 
the Spartans confronting the Athenian 
maritime league Some have attributed to 
him an attitude of moral mdifference, 
such as IS revealed in his report of the 
debate between Athenian and Melian am 
bassadors, but he wrote with no intention 
of either moralizing or producing a cul 
tural history He was a military man 
interested in the vastly different political 
and economic patterns of Athens and 
Sparta Seemg in the modes and ideals of 
their cultures an explanation of their 
ways of warfare, he wrote for intelligent 
readers rather than the ignorant masses 
The eight books of Thucydides* his 
tory, divided into short paragraph chap 
ters, provide a few facts about their 
author For instance, in Book IV, he 
refers to himself as ^^Thucydides son of 
Olorus, who ivrote this history ** He must 
have been wealthy, for, discussing Bra 
sidas* attack on Amphipohs, he states that 
the Spartan ‘heard that Thucydides had 
the nght of workmg goldmmes in the 
neighbonng distnct of Thrace and was 
consequendy one of the leading men of 
the city** He also tells frankly of his 
failure as the commander of a relief expe 
dition to that city and of his twenty years* 
exile from Athens as punishment Appar- 
endy he spent the years of his exile m 
travel among the sites of the battles he 
descnbes, thereby mcreasmg the accuracy 
of his details Students of warfare find 
that he gives descnptions of the tncks 
and stratagems of bodi siege and defense 
Not imtil 404, after the war had ended, 
did he return to Athens By tradition he 
was killed about 400 B C , either in 
Thrace for the gold he earned, or in 
Athens for publicly wntmg his opmions 
‘Thucydides the Athenian wrote the 
history of the war in which the Pelopon 
nesians and the Athenians fought agamst 
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one another** are the opening words of 
this masterpiece of Greek history “He 
began to write when they first took up 
arms, believing it would be great and 
memorable above all previous wars ** After 
this beginning Thucydides drops into the 
first person to explain the rnaliy of 
Athens and Sparta, the two great states of 
Hellas then at the height of their power 
He was proud of the advances made by 
his native Athens over the ways of the 
barbanans “In ancient times the Hel 
lenes earned weapons because their homes 
were undefended and intercourse un 
safe ** But swords like the old fashioned 
Imen undergarments and the custom of 
binding the hair in knots, had gone out 
of style by his time 

Rivalry between the two cities was an 
old story it had kept Spartans from fight 
mg beside Athenians at Marathon It took 
a commercial form, however, when the 
Lacedaemonians demanded that their 
allies, the Meganans, be allowed to mar 
ket their products in Athens Pericles, 
orator, statesman, and patron of the arts, 
took the first step toward breaking his own 
Thirty Years' Truce, agreed upon in 445 
B C In a fiery oration he declared that 
to yield to the Spartans would reduce the 
Athenians to vassals 

The final break, according to Thucyd 
ides, came later He dates the year (431) 
accordmg to the calendars of the three 
leading states Chrysis had been high 
pnestess of Argos for forty eight years, 
Aenesias was ephor of Sparta and Pytho 
dorus was concluding his archonship m 
Athens In that year Thebes, at the mvi 
tation of disgruntled Plataean citizens, 
made a surpnse attack on Plataea, a 
Boeotian ally of Athens 

To imderstand the situation fully, it 
IS necessary to keep in mind a clash of 
political concepts that the historian does 
not mention In 445 B C , under Pen 
cles, Athens had become a radical democ 
racy whose policy was to send help to 
any democratically mclmed community 
Sparta and its allies were just as eager 
to promote their conservative ohgarchy 



To both, self interest was paramount 

Violation of the truce by Thebes says 
Thucydides, gave Athens an excuse to 
prepare for war Its walled city could be 
defeated only by a fleet and Sparta had 
no fleet On the other hand landlocked 
Sparta could withstand anything except 
a full scale land invasion, and Athens had 
no army The Lacedaemonians begged 
their friends in Italy and Sicily to collect 
and build ships, and Athens sent am- 
bassadors to raise armies and completely 
surround Sparta Thucydides was honest 
enough to admit that public opinion 
largely favored the Spartans, who posed 
as the liberators of Hellas 

Sparta moved first by invading the 
Isthmus of Corinth in 431 B C Stnfe 
dunng the winter and summer of the 
first year (as the historian divided his 
time) consisted largely of laying waste 
the fields around the fortified cities 
Like many pnmitive peoples, the Greeks 
stopped fighting dunng planting and har 
vesting (The entnes frequendy begm 
with "The following summer, when die 
com was coming into ear ^0 The war was 
also halted for their games, not only the 
Olympic games of 428, but the Delian, 
Pythian, and Isthmian games as well 

In the summer of the next year a 
plague broke out in Athens and raged 
mtermittendy for three years Seven 
chapters of Book II provide a vivid de 
scnption, "for I myself was attacked and 
witnessed the suffenng of others’* The 
senousness of the plague protected Athens 
because enemy troops were afraid to ap 
proach its walls 

The most vivid part of Thucydides’ 
history deals with the Syracuse cam 
paign of 416 An embassy from Egesta, 
Sicuy, sought Athenian help agamst its 
nval city of Selinus The ambitious Ala 
blades thought this would be a good ex 
cuse for Athens to annex Syracuse With 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus shar 
mg the command, the best equipped expe- 
ditionary force ever sent from a Greek 
city sailed for Sicily with 134 triremes, 
5,100 hophtes or heavy-armed infantry, 


480 archers, and 820 slmgers 

Alcibiades had left behind bitter ene 
mies who accused him of defacing sacred 
statues on the day the fleet sailed Though 
there was no evidence against him, he 
was ordered home to defend himself 
Fearing treachery, he fled to Sparta, 
where he was warmly welcomed In 
formed of the Athenian expedition, the 
Lacedaemonians sent a military adviser 
to Syracuse The Persians offered to out 
fit a fleet for Alcibiades to lead against 
Athens His patriotism outweighed his 
mjured pnde, however, and eventually 
he returned to Athens and won several 
victones for the city before another de 
feat sent him again into exile This oc 
curred, however, after the penod covered 
by Thucydides’ history 

Meanwhile, in the campaign before 
Syracuse, Nicias disregarded the advice 
of Demosthenes and was defeated on both 
land and sea "Of all the Hellenic actions 
on record,” writes Thucydides, "this was 
the greatest, the most glonous to the vie 
tor, and the most ruinous to the van 

S uished Fleet and army vanished from 
le face of the earth, nothing was saved, 
and out of the many who went forth, 
few returned home This ended the 
Sicilian expedition ” 

The account of the expedition practi 
cally ends Thucydides’ history There is 
another book, but it does not rise to the 
dramatic pitch of Book VII Though he 
lived eleven years after these events and 
four years after the end of the war, 
Thucydides did not chronicle its last 
stages, perhaps because they were too 
pamful After Acibiades had been exiled 
a second time, Sparta starved the Athe- 
nians into surrender, and with this defeat 
their glory faded For the next thirty years 
Sparta was the supreme power m Hellas 
As Macaulay wrote, Thucydides sur 
passed all his rivals as the historian of the 
ancient world Perhaps not as colorful as 
Herodotus, "the Father of History,” he 
was certamly more accurate, and while 
die annals of Taatus contam excellent 
character delmeation, the Roman’s pages 
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are cold and poor * Thucydides may be presented them in a three dimensional 
superficial in his observations and shallow picture of people and places For this 
in his interpretation of events, but he reason his work has survived for more 
did accumulate facts and dates and he than twenty three hundred years 


THE HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN WARS 

Type of work History 

Author Herodotus (484 c 425 B C ) 

Ttme 500 479 BC 

Locale Greece, Egypt Asia Minor 

Vtrst transcribed c 430 B C 

Prtncifal personages 

Croesus King of Lydia 
Solon an Atheman statesman 
Cyrus the Great King of Persia 
Darius, Cyrus* cousin 
Xerijces, Danus son and successor 
Leonidas, King of Sparta 


^‘Herodotus, be 3 mg of the citye of Hal 
icarnassus in Greece, wrote and compiled 
an History to the end that nether tract 
of time might overwhelme and bury in 
silence the actes of humayne kind, nor 
the worthye and renowned adventures of 
the Grecians and Barbanans (as well 
others as chiefly those that were done in 
warre) might want the due reward of 
immortale fame** So did the unknown 
R ** begin his translation of two of the 
nine books of Herodotus, ^^entided "with 
the names of the nine Muses,** m 1584 
As the first to use the word ‘history,** 
Herodotus deserves Cicero*s title, “Father 
of History** To be sure, this son of 
wealthy upper class parents did not have 
the histonan*s cntical attitude toward his 
sources Interesting anecdotes of the wars 
between the Greeks and the Persians of 
the fifth century B G found their way 
into his pages whether he could venfy 
them or not, but he does sometimes hedge 
and tag certain items as hearsay From 
his quotations, he must have read widely 
From the details in his descnpuons and 
the comments like “this I saw,** he must 
have visited most of the places he men 
nons The true greatness of Herodotus 
lies in the fact that he was the first im 
portant wnter to depart from the verse 
of Homer and others, to produce Europe s 


first prose hterature Some predecessors 
had chronicled the beginnings of their 
small communities or states but the 
wntings of Herodotus embrace a vaster 
panorama not only Greece, but Egypt, 
Sardis, and Babylon as well And he 
looked for the reasons back of the events 
His aim was to trace the early nvalries 
between Greek and barbarian, in the 
process he recounted the story of many 
tnbes, descnbed the lands they inhabited, 
and reported many of their interesting 
customs Those who want greater accu 
racy can consult Thucydides (c 455 400 
B C ), who wrote a half century later 
His work IS more objective, but it lacks 
the color of Herodotus* account 

The Persians mamtained that the 
Phoemcians originally started the quarrel 
by kidnapping women from Argos Later 
the Hellenes raided the port of Tyre 
and abducted Europa, the kmg*s daugh 
ter The wars actually started, however, 
when Croesus, whose magnificent court 
was visited by Solon, desired to enlarge 
his empire by conquenng some of the 
loman aties of Asia Minor When he 
consulted the oracles, he was persuaded 
at Delphi to gather his alhes for an at- 
tack on the mainland The invasion re 
suited m a stalemate, however, and 
Croesus returned to Lydia, where his 
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capital, Sardis, was surprised and cap and conquer Miletus Again Greek bick 
tured by the Persians Only a rainstorm, enng helped him during his march to 
sent by the gods, saved him as he was Athens, but the Athenians, rallying and 
being burned to death The same miracle with a few Plataeans, successfully en 
persuaded Cyrus to free his captive after gaged the forces of Danus at Marathon, 
taking possession of some of his vassal on September 14, 450 B C The Persians 

states With them, Cyrus went on to cap were dnven back with a loss of 6,400 

ture Babylon. However the Massagetae, dead The Athenians lost only 192 in 

imder Queen Tomyns, were too strong the battle 

in their resistance and strategy Book I, Book VII, named after Polymma, Muse 
tided Cho, ends with the death of Cyrus of the Sublime H 3 min, tells in consider 

Book II, called Euterpe, tells how able detail how Darius prepared to re 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, became king venge his defeat Fate delayed him re 

and planned to march against Egypt The belhous Egypt sidetracked him, and death 

rest of the book is a tourist's guide and ended all his plans The uncertain Xerxes, 

history of Egypt from its beginnings to succeeding his father to the throne, 

the coronation of Amasis undertook the Egyptian campaign After 

Book III, called Thalia, tells how Cam a quick victory, at the head of twenty 

byses marched against Amasis The Eg)^) thousand soldiers he marched on Athens 
tian king having died in the meantime, It took seven days for his army to cross 
the mercenary army of his son was no the Hellespont bridge, erected by his en 
match for the Persian, who then betrayed gineers, and he, reviewing them, lamented 
his mapient insanity by dishononng his that none would be ahve a hundred years 

slam eneimes hence 

Book IV, called Melpomene, intro Many Greek cities were quick to sur 
duces Danus, cousin of and successor to render Only Athens, as Herodotus boasts 
Cambyses, who let the barbarous Scyth dared confront the host of Xerxes The- 

lans outwit him into making peace with mistocles interpreted the oracle's counsel 

them to defend the city with 'Vooden walls" 

The next volume, whose Muse is as advice to use the two hundred war 

Terpsichore, begins with a plan that ships originally built for an attack on 

failed Two Paeonian nobles, wishing to Egypt Nature, however, provided a bet 

be named rulers over their people, ter defense in an east wind that wrecked 

brought their beautiful sister to Sardis, four hundred Persian galleys along with 

where Danus saw her, carrying water on uncounted transports and provision car 

her head, leading a horse, and spinning ners However, neither armed forces nor 

Anxious to spread such industry through natural obstacles halted Xerxes' army un 

nut his empire, he had the Paeonians sent til it reached the Pass of Thermopylae 

throughout Asia Minor But the book There, for a day, the Athenians and Spar 

deals largely with the revolt in Ionia, the tans checked the Persian host until a 

growth of Athens, and its expedition, traitor revealed another path to the m- 

encouraged by Anstagoras, against Sardis vader The next day the Persians were 

Although the capital was captured and again on the march, leaving all the de 
burned Danus rallied and defeated the fenders and twenty thousand of their own 

invaders at Salamis, in Cyprus troops dead behind them 

Erato is the Muse of Book VI, which In Book VIII, titled Urania, there is 
tells of a battle fought between 353 an account of Xerxes' march into Athens 

loman tnremes and six hundred Baby and the finng of the Acropohs But the 
loman ships By dissension among the 'Vooden walls" of the Athenian fleet 

enemy rather than by his strength Danus were victonous at Salamis on September 

defeated them and went on to besiege 20, 480 B C Winner of the greatest 
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glory was the Persian queen Artemis, who patience broke first, and he fell into a trap 
used the confusion of battle to get re at Plataea, where he was killed and his 
venge on another Persian by ramming army routed there were twenty thousand 
and sinking his ship Because Xerxes Persian and Boeotian casualties against 
thought she was attacking an enemy and ninety one Spartans and fifty two Athem- 
the Athenians believed she had changed ans killed 

loyalties, everybody lauded her At Thermopylae, Leonidas the Spar- 

Fearing that the Greeks might sail on tan king, had been crucified and be 
to destroy his bndge, Xerxes ordered a headed by the Persians Certain Greeks 
retreat From the Asian mainland he sent wanted to dishonor Mardonios in the 
demands for a peace treaty, promptly re same way, but they ivere told that dis 
fused by both Athens and Sparta hononng a dead enemy was worthy only 

Calliope IS the Muse presiding over of barbanans Some of the fleeing Per- 
Book IX Here the account tells how Mar sians were pursued and killed at Mycale 
donios renewed the attack against the Their defeat ended Xerxes ambitious 
Greeks in the hope of sending word of plan to crush the Hellenes 
victory bach to Xerxes in Sardis Though Modem historians have honored He 
temporanly checked by the Thebans, he rodotus by translating his history into 
again entered Athens, whose citizens had English Littlebury^s version (1^09) is 
fled to Salamis to assemble their alhes outstanding in style, but reveals the 
When they marched back, Mardonios writer’s imperfect knowledge of Greek 
burned what was left of Athens and re George Rawlinson translated the work in 
treated 1858 The most satisfactory translation 

Except for cavalry skirmishes, neither is the two volume work published by 
side wanted to engage in battle until the G C Macaulay in 1890 
sacnfices were propitious, but Mardomos 

HIZA-KURIGE 

Type of work Tales 

Author Jippensha Ikku (1765 1831) 

Time Late eighteenth and early nineteenth centunes 

Locale Japan 

Ftrst published 18021814 

Princtfal characters 

Yajirobei (Yaji) a picaresque traveler 
Kitahaghi (Kita), his companion 

The first of this senes, which was pub- This work was so popular that it is 
lished in eight sections, was titled m supposed to have raised the pnce of paper 
vanous ways, the common part being m the city of Edo, now Tokyo, where it 
Htza kunge (literally, ^*Knee chestnut was first published Ikku's important con 
horse’O, usually translated as Shank* s tnbution to Japanese literature through 
Mare The publication dates of these this work was the creation of a fresh 
sections are (1) 1802, (T) 1803, (3) in type of popular literature— the comic 
two volumes, 1803, (4) m two volumes, novel Travel accounts had been written 
1805, (5) m two volumes and a supple- ever smce the tenth century, but these 
ment m one volume, 1806, (6) in two early models extolled the beauties of na 
volumes, 1807, (7) m two volumes, ture, emphasized poetry, and appealed to 
1808, and (8) m three volumes, 1809 readers among the educated anstocracy 
The Prologue, m one volume, was pub- Ikku turned this form mto a popular one 
hshed m 1 8 1 4 for the commoner 
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The use of two traveling companions 
was by no means a new device, but 
whereas in previous works they were 
merely mechanical and shadowy, Ikku's 
two characters are robustly alive They 
are not even the better educated, more 
refined of the commoners living and work- 
ing in the bustling streets of Edo, but 
deliberately chosen stereotypes of the 
lower classed Edoite exuberant, emo- 
tional, quick to anger and as quick to 
forget, with little strength of character 
to resist temptation, whose wit and skills 
are untrained but yet knowing and 
shrewd with a shallow wisdom By mak- 
mg these two characters fall mto predica 
ments of their own making, Ikku created 
a broad humor, often bawdy but always 
good, a humor that was mirth provoking 
without the sting of satire 

The story line is extremely simple, the 
treatment episodic In downtown Edo 
there lived one Yajirobei, called Yaji for 
short He had been bom into a merchant 
family of some means in the town of 
Fuchu, in the province of Suruga (Ikku's 
own birthplace), but mdulgence m 
worldly pleasures involving women and 
wine had greatly reduced his circum 
stances Taking with him an actor named 
Hana no suke (which in modem idiom 
might be translated ''Schnozzola'0> later 
renamed Kitahachi, or Kita for short, 
whom he patronized, Yaji had come to 
live in Edo For a time he sent Kita out 
in servitude, but the poverty of such 
circumstances proved bonng and any 
way, Kita was soon discharged Yaji then 
sold the belongings he still possessed and 
with the proceeds set out with Kita on an 
extended journey The route they chose 
was the Eastern Sea Circuit CT6kai d6), 
extending from Edo to Kyoto, including 
a trip to Japan’s holy Great Shnne of Ise, 
and endmg in the commeraal city of 
Osaka 

Ikku himself had made the same top 


Using material from his ovm experience, 
perhaps, he added episodes and occur 
rences of which he had only heard, and 
he was not above using material found 
m the Kydgen, those comic interludes 
performed in programs of the N6 drama, 
some almost in their entirety, others only 
thinly disguised These episodes intro- 
duce the reader to particular places of 
mterest along the Eastern Sea Circuit, 
and each ends with a line or two of 
humorous verse which greatly pomts up 
the humor This humor is also expressed 
m play on words, puns, and the clever 
use of pivotal words joming one phrase 
to the next The work has been trans 
lated into French and mto English An 
English translation by Thomas Satchell 
IS titled Htzakunge dTdkmdo Ctrcutt) 
(Kobe, Chronicle Press, 1929) One sec 
tion of this translation is included in 
Donald Keene’s Anthology of Jafanese 
Literature (New York, 1955) 

The twelve parts of the Zoku Hiza 
kunge (Shank^s Mare, Continued') were 
published under vanous titles, each ap 
phcable to the part which it represented 
Only Parts 11 and 12 contain the title 
Zoku Htza kunge Each part is in two 
volumes, with the exception of Part 
12, which was published in three vol 
umes The publication dates were (1) 
1810 (2) 1811, (3) 1812, (4) 1813, 
(5) 1814, (6) 1815, (7) and (8) 1816, 
(9) 1819, (10) 1820, (11) 1821, and 
(12) 1822 This work has not yet been 
translated 

In Ikku’s sequel, the two companions 
go to the island of Shikoku to worship 
at the Kompira Shrme, back to Honshu 
to visit Miyajima, then eastward over the 
back way, the Kiso Road, to Zenk6 ji m 
Shmano Province, on to the famous 
Kusatsu Hot Spnngs, and finally back 
to Edo The st^e and the format of the 
continuation remam the same as in the 
onginal senes 
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the holy terrors 


Ty^e of work Novel 

Awtlior Jean Cocteau (1891 > 

Tyyfe of 'plot Psychological fantasy 
Ttme of plot The present 
Locale Pans 
Ltrst published 1929 

Principal characters 

Paul, a sensitive imaginative hoy 
Elisabeth, his sister 
Gerard their fnend 

Agatha Gerardos wife fnend of Paul and Elisabeth 
Michael, an Amencan 


Critique 

Jean Cocteau, a playwnght, stage de- 
signer, painter film director and poet, 
has been one of the most influential 
figures in the Pans art world in this cen 
tury In this psychological fantasy (Les 
Enfants temhles) he has drawn much on 
Freudian imagery and the book is, like 
his films, informed by romantic imagma 
tion Wntten with great insight, it is a 
compassionate account of the creativity 
and destructiveness of adolescence The 
snow scenes at the beginning and the end 
of the novel provide an image of insula 
non from the famihar world and of the 
results of isolation that such alienation 
may produce 

The Story 

Paul and Elisabeth lived with their 
paralyzed mother in an old quarter of 
Pans They lived as though in a world of 
vegetable instinct, dissociated from adults 
by passivity, imagination, and secret, mys 
tenous ntes 

One mght, when the quarter was trans- 
formed by snow, Paul was wandenng 
among the snowballing groups in search 
of the school hero Dargelos, whom he 
worshiped Dargelos, who possessed great 
charm, was both vicious and beautiful 
As Paul moved toward him, Dargelos, 
perhaps accidentally, knocked him down 
with a stone packed snowball Although 
he injured Paul, he escaped immediate 


punishment but was later expelled from 
the school Paul was taken home by Ge 
rard who loved him as much for his weak 
ness as Paul loved Dargelos for his 
strength Elisabeth was extremely angry 
with them when they reached PauPs 
home She was then sixteen, two years 
older than Paul and utterly absorbed by 
him She was frequently transported by 
fury when he appeared to be leaving her 
sphere of influence 

The three children went into the Room 
where Paul and Elisabeth ate, slept read, 
fought, and played the Game That Room 
was the sole matenal reality in their lives 
the Game, their inner world The Room 
existed m an established chaos of boxes, 
clothes, papers, and books Paul left it 
only for school and Elisabeth only to 
look after their mother or to buy maga 
zines Essentially the Game was day 
dreaming, a willed 'withdrawal to an 
imaginary world of submerged conscious 
ness 

After Elisabeth had sent Gerard away, 
she undressed Paul and put him to bed 
Their doctor decided that Paul was un 
fit to return to school, a deasion which 
plunged Paul into despair until he 
learned of DargeW expulsion After that 
school held no interest for him 

The Room held hidden treasures, the 
artifacts of their unconscious minds'— 
keys, marbles, aspirin bottles— and when 
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Gerard told Paul that Dargelos had dis 
appeared, a photograph of hira dressed as 
A^thahe was added to the collection 

The mother died suddenly When Paul 
and Elisabeth saw her, ngid and trans 
fixed m her chair, staring forward, the 
picture haunted them it was the one 
they retained The mother s nurse, Ma 
nette, remained in the household, con 
tent to care for and love Paul and Elisa 
beth without altering them 

Now an accepted visitor in the Room, 
Gerard was aware of the almost tangible 
tension, expressed in fights, recnmina 
tions, and reconciliations, between the 
two When Paul was well enough, Elisa- 
beth, surprisingly, accepted an invitation 
from Gerardos uncle to take a holiday by 
the sea On the journey she watched Paul 
while he was sleeping and was disgusted 
by the air of weakness which his illness 
had accentuated She decided to remold 
him on her own lines 

Once by the sea, they established a 
Room as much like their own as possible 
Paul gamed strength under Elisabeths 
tutelage, in part through stealing useless 
objects from local shops while on raids 
that she had planned Their booty formed 
a treasure imitating that in the Pans 
Room 

When they returned to Pans, Elisabeth 
was suddenly aware that Paul had out 
stripped her and that she had become the 
subordinate party in their relationship 
Paul spent his evenings wandenng 
around Montmartre, watching girls 
dnnkmg, and finally meeting G6rard and 
bnnging him home for the night On 
these occasions Elisabeth would use him 
as a means of tormenting Paul The first 
time she succeeded m rousing her brother 
came when she declared that she too 
would go into the world Her position, 
she felt, had become untenable, and she 
subsequently obtained work as a manne- 
quin This act enraged Paul, who de- 
clared that she was prostituting herself, 
she thought the same about his nightly 
excursions 

At the dressmaker^s estabhshment 


where she worked Elisabeth met Agatha, 
an orphan whose parents, drug addicts, 
had committed suicide For Agatha she 
felt, for the first time, warm affection, 
but the girrs introduction to the Room 
precipitated PauFs and Elisabeth s de 
struction when Agatha became devoted 
to Paul The photograph revealed a star 
ding likeness between Dargelos and Ag 
atha, and Paul enthralled her as he had 
been in thrall to Dargelos Agatha felt at 
home in the Room, but at the same time 
she recognized the strange, dreamlike ex 
istence her fnends led 

As they matured, the Game failed to 
absorb Paul and Elisabeth completely 
This situation so distressed Elisabeth that 
when she met Michael, an Amencan 
fnend of Gerard, she transferred her 
dream life to him Paul was excluded 
from this fnendship with Michael, but 
his anger at learning of it evaporated 
when he discovered that Michael wanted 
to marry Elisabeth and not, as he had 
subconsciously feared, Agatha Elisabeth 
did marry Michael, but true to G6rard^s 
vision of her the marriage was never con 
summated Michael was killed while 
dnving alone in his sports car a few 
hours after the wedding 

Ehsabeth inhented his fortune and his 
Pans house, into which the four moved 
Lonely and disonented in separate rooms, 
they gravitated to the Room that Paul 
finally estabhshed in the dining hall 
Their lives moved slowly to a climax 
from the moment that Paul realized he 
was in love with Agatha Afraid to tell 
each other of their love, they each told 
Elisabeth Temfied that Paul might leave 
her, Elisabeth moved tirelessly between 
them all one night to dissuade them from 
marrying Lying, she told Paul that it was 
Gerard whom Agatha loved, and told 
Agatha that Paul was too selfish ever to 
love anyone She also convinced Gerard 
that by fnendship he had won Agatha's 
love and that it was his duty to marry 
her Ehsabeth was so dedicated to the 
idea of possessing Paul and so trusted by 
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the others that she succeeded completely 
in her scheme 

A short time after his mamage to 
Agatha, G6rard met Dargelos The for 
mer schoolmate sent Paul a gift, part of 
his collection of poisons Paul and Ehsa 
beth were delighted with the present 
which, to Agatha's horror, was added to 
the treasure 

Weeks later when Pans was again cov 
ered in snow, Elisabeth dreamed that 
Paul was dead She woke to find Agatha 
at the door Agatha was convinced Paul 
had killed himself, she had received a 
letter from him threatening suicide They 
ran to the Room and found Paul choking 
in poison fumes which filled the screened 
in corner where he lay Although he 
could barely speak, with Agatha he re 
constructed Elisabeth's scheme When he 


cursed her, she felt that her heart had 
died After admitting her guilt and jeal 
ousy, she snatched a revolver, by that 
violent act she was able to regain their 
attention and thus to captivate Paul once 
more Elisabeth worked to charm him 
back into their world of the Room and 
the Game, far from Agatha, who seemed 
less real to him than the snowstorm out 
side The two women watched each other 
until Paul fell back exhausted Thinking 
him dead, Elisabeth shot herself Crash 
mg against the screens, she destroyed the 
Room and let in the enemy world Paul 
saw visions of snowballers crowding the 
windows, watching as he died Theirs 
was the tragedy of outcasts who, unaware 
that they lived on borrowed time, died 
fighting for their private existence 


THE HONEST WHORE, PART ONE 

Type of work Drama 

Author Thomas Dekker Cc 1572 1632'!^) with Thomas Middleton (1580 1627) 

'^feof^lot Tragicomedy 

Ttme of 'plot Sixteenth century 

Locale Milan, Italy 

First presented 1604 

Principal characters 

Gasparo Trebazzi, Duke of Milan 
Infeltce, his daughter 

Count Hippolito a nobleman in love with Infehce 

Matheo, his friend 

Candido a linen draper 

Viola, Candido s wife 

Fustigo Viola s brother 

Bellafront, a harlot 


Cnttqtie 

This is a minor play by one of the minor 
Elizabethan dramatists Thomas Dekker 
was an extremely prolific writer, work- 
mg often m collaboration with other play- 
wnghts From a passage in Henslowe's 
diary, it is known that Middleton had a 
hand m Part One of this play, but 
scholars are uncertain as to the precise 
amount that he contributed The main 
plot, as will be seen, has a strangely in- 
verted resemblance to that of Romeo and 
]uhet, while the subplot, although the 


scene is laid m Milan, gives a realistic 
glimpse of London shop life of that time 
Both plots are, by modern* standards 
exaggerated and improbable Lamb found 
the play ‘offensively crowded" with dia 
tnbes against the harlot's profession the 
reader of today, however, will not be 
shocked Rather, unless he is a specialist 
in Elizabethan drama, he is likely to be 
bored, and he will hardly agree with 
Hazhtt that the “contnvance" of the main 
plot IS “affecting and romantic " 
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The Story 

In Milan, at the funeral of Infelice, one of them walked oflF with a silver gilt 
daughter of Duke Gasparo, Count Hip- beaker He quietly sent for the constable 
polito refused to be restrained by ms got his goblet returned, and then invited 
fnend Matheo Frantic with grief over the gentlemen to dinner 
the death of his beloved he accused her After the dinner the gentlemen went 

father of having killed her After a vio to the house of a harlot named Bella 

lent altercation between the two noble- front, where they were joined by Hip 
men, the hearse was borne off In Milan, pohto and Matheo Count Hippolito had 
also, Viola's brother, Fustigo, had re never visited the house before and, still 
turned from sea, to find his sister mar in a melancholy mood, he left after a few 
ned to Candido, a hnen draper, and un moments When he returned to fetch 
happy because her husband was such a Matheo, he found all the gentlemen gone 
model of patience and good temper In and Bellafront alone She immediately 
order to make Candido angry, Viola pro fell in love with him, but all she got in 
posed to Fustigo— whom Candido had return was a long diatribe on the evils 
never seen— that he pretend to be her of prostitution Repulsed, she tned to 
lover, and this plan was agreed upon stab herself but was prevented by Hip- 

In the meantime, at the ducal palace, pohto, whose love she vowed to win at 
It was revealed that Infelice's death was any cost 

only a trick produced by a sleeping po The attempts to break the patience of 

tion administered at her father's com Candido continued, as Fustigo put into 

mand Duke Gasparo admitted that Hip execution the plan of pretending to be 
pohto was a noble youth whom he would Viola's lover But the trick miscarried 
have welcomed as a son in law had it not Candido refused to be ofiFended by his 
been for a feud between the two famihes, vwfe's behavior His loyal apprentices, 
he had, however, devised the stratagem not knowing the true situation, gave 
of her supposed death to break up the Fustigo a thorough drubbing Next, the 
love affair between her and the young baflSed Viola locked up his formal gowm 
count When Infelice awoke, her father so that, when he was summoned to a 
told her that Hippolito was dead He meeting of the city Senate, he lacked 
then ordered her to go to Bergamo in the proper clothes to wear But the im 
order that she might recover from her perturbable Candido fashioned a gown 
gnef After she had gone the duke's out of a tablecloth Wearing this and 
physiaan offered to poison Hippolito and with a nightcap on his head, he went 
thus relieve the duke's mind forever of to the meeting 

the fear of a reunion of the lovers To Meanwhile Bellafront, chastened b^ 
this plan the cold blooded duke assented her love for Hippohto, had resolved to 

Meanwhile a merry group of Milanese give up her shameless life, and so had 
gallants, planning a trick to try the fa turned all the gallants out of her house 
mous patience of Candido, went to his Her first seducer had been Matheo, who 
shop and examined his wares, particularly ironically told her that an honest whore 
a bolt of lawn at eighteen shillings the is an impossibihty Still determined to 
yard When asked the length desired, vnn Hippohto's love, Bellafront gamed 
one of them ordered only a pennyworth entrance to his house in the disguise of f 
and insisted that it be cut from the mid page There she found the count gazing 
die of the piece^ thereby ruimng the en at a picture of the supposedly dead In- 
tire bolt To this fantastic order Candido felice When Bellafront revealed hef 
acceded, to the fury of his wife But the identity, he rudely repulsed her again,, 
unruffled Candido served the gallants and she resolved to leave Milan As shr 
with vsnne and even remained calm when left the house, Hippohto received a note 
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from the duke*s physician asking for an 
interview 

During these events, the drubbed Fus 
tigo had hired two bullies to take revenge 
upon Candido s apprentices Viola had 
ordered one apprentice to dress in his 
master's clothes, but again Candido, who 
returned still wearing the tablecloth, re 
fused to take offense and merely changed 
his own clothes for those of an appren 
tice Just as his wife was declaring him 
insane, the two bullies entered, seeing 
Candido in the distinctive garb of an ap 
prentice, they started to feat the poor 
old man Again the faithful apprentices 
came to the rescue, but Candido would 
not let them hurt his assailants How 
ever, Viola entered with two officers and, 
under the pretext that Candido was mad, 
had him bound and earned off to Beth 
lem Monastery— that is, to the London in 
sane asylum He meekly submitted 

In the meantime the physician in 
formed Duke Gasparo that he had poi 
soned Hippolito, but he also warned his 
master that, having done this deed for 
gold, he might well be hired to poison 
the duke Duke Gasparo instantly ban 
ished him with the curt statement that 
rulers often hate the man by whom their 
plots are earned out As soon as he was 
alone the doctor revealed the true situa 
tion he had not poisoned Count Hippo 
hto He also informed the count of In 
felice's feigned death and promised to 
bnng the lovers together in the chapel of 
Bethlem Monastery, where they could 
be marned 

Viola, beginning to feel that she had 
gone too far in her efforts to vex her 
husband, had repaired to Duke Gas 
paro's palace to seek a warrant releasing 


Candido from the madhouse Unfortu 
nately, just as the duke was about to sign 
the order for the linen draper s release, a 
couner brought the news that Hippolito 
was not dead and that he and Infelice 
were to meet at the monastery that after 
noon for their mamage Matheo had 
carelessly revealed the secret In a des 
perate attempt to foil the lovers, Duke 
Gasparo and his courtiers rode in dis- 
guise to the monastery, leaving Viola's 
warrant unsigned 

Hippolito and Infelice had already 
arrived at the monastery and were plan 
ning to be married that evening When 
Matheo amved with the news that the 
duke had learned of their intention and 
was on his way to prevent the weddmg 
the friar who was to marry them promised 
to perform the ceremony and to get them 
out of the building disguised as monks 
They were burned out of sight just as 
the duke and his followers arnved The 
situation became one of great confusion 
Bellafront entered, having come to the 
monastery earlier in the day under pre 
text of madness The disguised lovers 
also came into the room where the duke 
was, as did Viola, her servant, and 
Candido When the various disgmses had 
been thrown off, the duke suddenly re 
lented, forgave Infelice and Hippolito 
permitted their marriage, and gave jus 
tice to Bellafront by marrying her to 
Matheo, the man who had first seduced 
her Even Viola knelt to ask Candido's 
forgiveness for the vexations that she had 
subjected him to Patient to the end he 
forgave her and then delivered to the 
assembly a long harangue on patience as 
the greatest of all virtues 


THE HONEST WHORE, PART TWO 

Type of work Drama 

Author Thomas Dekker (c 1572 1632?) 

Type of plot Tragicomedy 
Ttmeofplot Sixteenth century 
Locale JMhlan, Italy 
Virst presented c 1605 
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Punctual characters 

Gaspako Trebazti Duke of Milan 
Inpeuce, his daughter 

Count Hippolito, a nobleman, Infehce's husband 

Bellapront a former harlot 

Orlando Friscobaldo, Bellafront^s father 

Matheo Bellafront s husband 

Candido a linen draper 

Candido s Bride 


Crtttque 

Part One of The Honest Whore must 
have been successful on the stage, for 
Dekker very quickly followed it with a 
sequel, written entirely by himself He 
was obviously endeavoring to capitalize 
on features of the first play, since in the 
second part he used all the pnncipal 
characters save one and continued the 
subplot of the patient Candido He 
ended with a scene in Bndewell, a Lon 
don prison of his time, to balance the 
Bethlem Scene in Part One He also 
continued the high moral tone of the 
earher play, this time, however, making 
gambhng as well as prostitution the ob 
ject of his strictures The new character 
of Friscobaldo, the outwardly stern yet 
inwardly forgiving father, was extiav 
agantly admired by Hazlitt, and both 
he and Ernest Rhys considered Part Two 
supenor to Part One The modern reader 
will perhaps find that some of the fresh 
ness of Part One has worn off and feel 
that Dekker tned to carry a good thing a 
bit too far 

The Story 

One day Bellafront, a former pros 
titute now mamed to Matheo, the former 
fnend of Count Hippohto, amved at that 
nobleman’s house with a petition Her 
husband had killed a man, but it was in 
fair fight and the man a notonous villain 
Still, Matheo has been condemned to 
death Hippohto, who was about to nde 
out with ms wife Infelice, stayed behind 
to hear the petition He took the oppor 
tumty to remind Bellafront of their old 
relationship and promised to help Matheo 
to a pardon and, if possible, to reconcile 
her with her unforgiving father But it 


was significant that Count Hippohto 
showed much more interest in Bellafront 
than she in him 

Meanwhile, at the palace of Duke 
Gasparo, father of Infelice, the courtiers 
were talking of the marnage of Candido, 
an old linen draper still famous in Milan 
for his patience Viola had died, and, to 
the mystification of the gallants, Candido 
was marrying a young girl Just as they 
had decided to attend the wedding feast, 
Hippohto entered, followed shortly by 
Orlando Friscobaldo, Bellafront’s es 
tranged father Their meeting gave Hip 
polito an opportunity to ask the old man 
about his daughter Fnscobaldo declared 
that he had not seen her for seventeen 
years, that her disgrace had been so great 
that he no longer considered her his child 
But when Hippohto had left, with the 
parting remark that Bellafront was in 
dire poverty, the father relented and re- 
solved to rescue his daughter To this 
end, he put on the livery of a servant 
and, thus disguised, went to find his 
offspnng 

At the same time, the wedding of the 
widowed Candido was taking place, at 
tended by some of the gallants of the 
city who wished to see what sort of bride 
the old man had chosen The first im 
pression was unfavorable when the bnde 
was handed the wedding goblet, she 
broke the glass and refused to dnnk 
Candido was as patient as ever, but he 
did consent to allow a nobleman to dis 
guise himself as an apprentice so that 
die disguised man might try to cure the 
bride of her peevishness The courtiers 
did not wish to see Candido saddled with 
another shrew 
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Thanks to Hippohto, Matheo had been 
released from prison and had, somewhat 
imconvincingly, promised his wife to re 
form and give up gambling When Fns 
cobaldo arrived, disguised as a servant, 
he pretended to be an old family retainer 
discharged by Bellafront's father He 
asked Matheo for a place in his house- 
hold and insisted on turning over to the 
latter, for safe keeping, what he claimed 
to be his life's savings twenty pounds 
His offer was enthusiastically accepted 
by Matheo, who took the opportunity to 
abuse his father in law The outburst was 
interrupted by the arrival of Hippolito, 
come ostensibly to congratulate Matheo 
but in reality to pursue his wooing of 
Bellafront He had already sent her gifts, 
he now left her a purse To the delight 
of her disguised father—who was to con 
vey the purse— she rejected all the gifts 
and resolved to remain honest 

Meanwhile a rather labored tnck was 
being played at Candido's shop The 
nobleman, disguised as an apprentice, ar 
nved as if looking for work The bride 
refused to prepare a room for him, where- 
upon Candido took the unusual step of 
vowing to tame her He picked up a 
yardstick, she armed herself with the 
longer ellwand but before they could 
come to blows, the bride asked forgive- 
ness and delivered a speech on the proper 
obedience of wives 

In the interest of saving his daughter 
from Hippolito's advances, Fnscobaldo 
went to the count's house and revealed 
to Infelice her husband's infidelity, sur 
rendenng to her the gifts sent to Bella 
front When Hippohto returned, Infelice 
was able to play a neat tnck upon him 
Kneeling, she made a mock confession of 
having committed adultery with a servant 
The enraged husband delivered a tirade 
on unfaithful wives, thus giving Infelice 
the opportumty to turn ms own words 
against him as she displayed the gifts he 
had sent Bellafront But her just re 
proaches succeeded only in mahng her 
husband the more determined to pursue 
his ilhat passion 


In the household of Matheo, affairs 
were going from bad to worse That un 
lucky gamester had lost everything at 
dice, including the money entrusted to 
him by his feigned servant, so, reduced 
to notlung, he pawned his wife's clothes 
and hinted strongly that he would be 
pleased if she would return to her former 
profession so as to gam a few ducats He 
was, however, temporanly rescued by a 
fnend, who promised to give him both 
money and clothes fashionable for a 
gentleman 

Candido's troubles, also, were con 
tmuing Two disreputable characters, 
Mrs Horseleech, a bawd, and Botts, a 
pander, had designs upon his new wife 
and toed to seduce her for one of their 
customers, but the plot broke against her 
honesty While these events were taking 
place, Matheo had received his new 
clothes and was happily shovung them 
to his wife In the midst of Matheo's dis 
play old Fnscobaldo appeared, this time 
m his own person, to be recognized by 
Bellafront, who asked his forgiveness 
The father startled Matheo by his knowl 
edge of the latter's shady dealings and 
then left in pretended anger, vowing that 
he would let the couple starve While 
Bellafront and Matheo were quarreling, 
the father returned in his servant's dis 
guise to hear Matheo's very garbled ac 
count of what had just happened and 
his proposal that they rob Fnscobaldo's 
house The disguised old man agreed to 
the plan 

jMter they had left the house, Bella 
front appeared with Hippohto, who was 
still intent on his wooing A long debate 
ensued between them, Hippohto urging 
his suit and Bellafront describing the 
misenes of a harlot's life When she re- 
pulsed his advances he swore to continue 
until he had succeeded In the meantime, 
Fnscobaldo had been revealing to Duke 
Gasparo the villainy of Matheo The 
duke agreed to aid the plot of catching 
Matheo in the robbery and also resolved 
to cure Hippohto by purgmg Milan of 
harlots by imposing such stnct laws that 
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Hippolito would be afraid to approach a 
restitute, no matter how fair she might 
e 

The voung Milanese gallants, never 
tired of trying to vex the patient Can 
dido, met at Matheo^s house to plan an 
other trick Matheo suggested that, as a 
bait, he should offer to sell Candido 
some lawn, thus accomplishing two pur 
poses at once, for he had stolen the lawn 
from two supposed peddlers— actually 
men hired by Fnscobaldo Candido ar 
nved and was persuaded to drink a glass 
of wine At that moment the constable 
entered to arrest Matheo for theft and 
Candido for receiving stolen goods Both 
were taken to Bridewell prison, along 
with Mrs Horseleech and Botts, who 
had been present dunng the episode 
Duke Gasparo, attended by his court, 
arrived at the prison to administer jus 
tice Hippolito came also, having heard 


that Bellafront had been arrested m the 
wholesale sweep of the harlots of Milan 
At the trial Matheo’s real baseness was 
revealed he boldly admitted the robbery 
but claimed that ms wife had inspired it, 
when this charge was disproved by the 
disguised Fnscobaldo, he accused Bella 
front of being a whore and swore that 
he had found her in bed with Hippolito 
To this accusation, Infelice, in order to 
prolong the stratagem, added that Bella 
front had accepted presents from Hippo 
hto In the midst of these charges and 
countercharges Fnscobaldo at last threw 
off his disguise and proclaimed his daugh 
teFs innocence and Matheo's villainy All 
ended happily when, at Bellafront's peti 
non, her unworthy husband was par 
doned, Hippolito and his wife were re 
conciled, and Candido was shown to have 
been the victim of a cruel joke 


HORACE 

Type of work Drama 

Author Pierre Corneille Clb06 1684) 

Type of flot Neo classical tragedy 
Time of flot Remote anUqmty 
Locale Rome 
Ftrst 'presented 1640 

Principal characters 

Horace the most courageous of the Roman soldiers 

Sabine his Alban wife 

Old Horace his father, formerly a soldier 

Camille, Horace's sister 

CuRiACE, Sabine s brother m love with Camille 

Valere, a Roman soldier m love with Camille 

Julie, confidante of both Sabine and Camille 

Tulle the ruler of Rome 


Cnttq'ue 

After the controversy which raged over 
The Cid (1636), an extravagant heroic 
drama, Corneille turned to Livy for his 
inspiration In Horace, a tightly con 
structed play which rigorously followed 
dramatic precepts, he succeeded in pro 
ducing a patriotic drama both popular 
with the audience and acceptable to the 
cntics 


The Story 

Although formerly united by ties of 
patriotism and blood, for Alba was the 
birthplace of the founders of Rome, Rom 
ulus and Remus, the cities of Rome and 
Alba were at war Sabine, the wife of 
Horace, was divided in her loyalties be 
tween the city of her birth, where her 
brothers still lived, and the city of her 
famous wamor husband The battle was 
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to be decided by armed combat between 
three heroes from each side Sabine drew 
little comfort from the resolution, which 
meant the defeat either of her kinsman 
or of her husband Camille, the be- 
trothed of Curiace, the Alban warrior- 
brother of Sabine, felt her loyalties di 
vided between her loved one and her 
brother Horace Even though the oracles 
had been favorable toward her coming 
marriage, her dreams envisioned the im- 
minent horror 

The battle postponed, Cunace visited 
Camille at the home of Old Horace, her 
father He declared his abiding love for 
her, though he remained an Alban pa 
mot, loyal to his city They commented 
on the oracles and wished for a lasting 
peace When the two warriors met, how 
ever, Horace was insistent on the out 
come of the tnal by combat Curiace, 
who stressed the need for peaceful un 
derstanding, was dismayed to hear that 
his prospective brothers in law, Horace 
and his two brothers, were to represent 
the Romans He was even more oppressed 
in spint when a messenger announced 
that he and hi$ two brothers were to de 
fend the honor of Alba 

Horace wanted no S 5 nnpathy from Cu 
riace, though he bore him no ill will 
Curiace saw love of wife and family as 
paramount over Horace^s kind of pamot 
ism 

Horace then gave the lovers a moment 
together before the debt of honor was to 
be paid Camille, mindful of the fact that 
she was the daughter and the sister of 
famous warriors, denounced the patriot 
ism that could make her choose between 
love of family and of her future husband 
She begged Cunace to avoid a battle 
which could only end in tragedy, no mat 
ter what the outcome His first duty, 
however, was to his country, and he 
brutally asserted this fact Sabine and Ca 
mille then begged the cause of love of 
home and family, while Horace and 
Cunace defended honor and patriotism 
The women wem unsuccessful in their 
suit, and Old Horace comforted them as 


the young men went off to prepare for 
the combat Young Horace, loving to his 
sister and kind to his aged parent, 
sought glory in battle, Cunace, no less 
patriotic, felt that he had lost wife, broth 
ers, and brothers m law by a gnm turn of 
fate 

Sabine, given at first to confusion and 
later to bitterness, lamented her sad posi 
non as the sister of the Alban warriors 
and the wife of their adversary When 
she inquired of her friend Julie whether 
her husband or her brothers had been 
vanquished, she was told that no resolu 
tion had been reached, the king had 
just then arranged the combatants and 
charged them to fight to the death, that 
the fate of the two prmcipalities might 
be determined Camille, weaned by her 
solitary wondermgs and fears, joined the 
discussion She renounced the deceptive 
oracle, and neither the wife nor the 
prospective bride could find solace for 
their anxiety and gnef Sabine declared 
that a wife was the most bereaved, to 
which Camille replied that her sister m 
law had never been m love For the mo 
ment the controversy was resolved by Old 
Horace, who declared that Rome sufFered 
most all else was in the hands of the 
gods 

Julie then brought word that the A1 
ban brothers had been victorious, that 
two of Old Horace^s sons were dead, and 
that Horace had fled the battlefield The 
old man was appalled that his son could 
see his brothers die without drawing new 
courage from such defeat and either go 
down to death or glory Camille felt 
some relief that both her lover and 
brother were for the moment spared, and 
Sabine was content that her husband 
'was alive Old Horace could share none 
of these sentiments his loyalties were 
for honor, country, manlmess 

Val^re, dispatched by Tulle to brmg 
comfort to Old Horace, told of the out- 
come of the batde He said that Horace 
had retreated as a ruse in order to attack 
the Albans at a disadvantage and that he 
had killed all three The old man, his 
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alchemy, ‘'sympathetic*' medicine, and 
other pseudo sciences were presented in 
such fashion as to show the readers of 
his time the absurdity of practices and 
practitioners alike To Hudthras can he 
ascribed little organization, the best qual 
ities of the poems he in isolated passages 
devoted to the satire 

The Story 

Sir Hudibras, a Presbyterian knight, 
was one of those who had ndden out 
against the monarchy dunng the civil 
war He was a proud man, one who 
bent his knee to nothing but chivalry 
and suffered no blow but that which had 
been given when he was dubbed a 
knight Although he had some wit, he 
was very shy of displaying it He knew 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew indeed, his 
talk was a kind of piebald dialect, so 
heavily was it larded with Greek and 
Latin words and tags He was learned in 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics, and he 
frequently spoke in a manner demon 
strating his learning His notions fitted 
things so well that he was often puzzled 
to deade what his notions were and what 
was reality 

In figure he was thick and stout, both 
before and behind, and he always ear- 
ned extra victuals in his hose He rode 
a mealy mouthed, wall eyed, skinny old 
nag whose tail dragged in the dust, and 
he encouraged his horse with a single 
old spur 

Sir Hudibras had a squire named Ral 
pho, who was an Independent in religion 
—a fact which accounted for his partisan 
ship and dogmatic approach to the many 
discussions and arguments he had with 
his master on matters of faith Ralpho 
was a tailor by trade, but his belief in the 
efficacy of divine revelation to the indi 
vidual had made him something of a re- 
ligious oracle, at least m his own satisfied 
opinion 

Sir Hudibras and Ralpho rode forth 
from the knight's home to reform what 
they called sms and what the rest of the 
world regarded as mild amusement After 


they had gone a few miles on their jour 
ney they came to a town where the 
people danced enjoyably to a fiddle and 
worse in Sir Hudibras* eyes, indulged 
themselves in the sport of bearbaiting To 
the knight's resolve to end these activities 
Ralpho added his agreement that they 
were certainly unchnstian When the 
knight advanced, however, he was met 
by an unsympathetic crowd With the 
rabble were several leaders One was 
Crowdero, a fiddler wtih one w^ooden 
leg, who played his instrument for the 
mob m the absence of more martial fifes 
and drums Another leader was Orsm, 
the bear keeper, who led his charge at 
the end of a rope fastened to the creature's 
nose Talgol, a butcher, was also in the 
van, as was a woman named Trulla, an 
Amazon of a damsel When Sir Hudibras 
called upon the people to disperse and 
return quietly to their homes, leaving 
Crowdero a prisoner, a fight began 

Ralpho was soon bucked off his horse 
when some one put a burr under the ani- 
mal's tail Sir Hudibras, pulled from his 
steed fell on the bear, who became en 
raged and escaped from his keeper The 
bear's escape scattered the crowd and 
Crowdero was left behind, the pnsoner 
of Sir Hudibras and Ralpho, for the fid 
dler's wooden leg had been broken in 
the melee Having swooned from fear 
Hudibras also lay helpless for a time, but 
he was soon revived by Ralpho The 
pair took their pnsoner to the end of the 
town and placed his good leg in the 
stocks They hung his fiddle, bow, and 
case above the stocks as a trophy of vie 
tory 

The people who had been dispersed by 
the enraged bear, overcoming their fright, 
planned to attack the knight and release 
his victim Hudibras and Ralpho sallied 
out of their quarters to the attack A 
blow on Ralpho's horse caused the animal 
to unhorse his nder Hudibras, at first 
heightened, summoned his courage and 
charged The crowd dispersed once again, 
and Hudibras went to the aid of his 
squire When the knight's back was 
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turned, Trulla attacked him from bebnd 
and quickly overpowered him Rejoined 
by her fnends, the woman marched 
Hudibras to the stocks to take the place 
of Crowdero Placed m the stocks Hudi 
bras and Ralpho discussed and argued 
their situation and what had occasioned 
It Then a widow who had heard of the 
knight's plight came to see him in the 
stocks After much discussion, she agreed 
to have Hudibras set free if he would 
consent to a whipping He agreed to the 
condition and was released 

Sir Hudibras, once out of the stocks, 
was reluctant to keep the bargain he had 
made He was anxious for her hand, too, 
but for her money rather than her love 
Hudibras and Ralpho argued long about 
flagellation Hudibras suggested that the 
whipping be administered to Ralpho, as 
a proxy for the knight Ralpho refused 
and an argument ensued When the two 
were almost at swords' points, they heard 
a terrible dm They looked about and 
saw coming down the road, a party of 
people making a noisy to-do over a poor 
man who had let his wife take over his 
authority Sir Hudibras tned to break up 
the crowd, but a volley of rotten eggs 
and other filth defeated him and cooled 
his ardor for reform The knight, going 
to clean himself after his most recent en- 
counter with sin, decided to he to the 
widow about having received a whipping 
Before approaching the widow's house. 
Sir Hudibras went to consult Sidrophel, 
an astrologer Hudibras and Ralpho 
agreed that a godly man might reasonably 


consult with such a man if he were on a 
Chnstian errand Hudibras, soon con 
vinced that Sidrophel and his apprentice, 
Whachum, were frauds, perhaps dabblers 
with the devil, sent Ralpho off to find a 
constable Meanwhile, Hudibras over 
came the pair and went through the 
astrologer's belongings Instead of going 
for a constable, however Ralpho de 
cided to go to the widow He was afraid 
that the authorities might think Hudibras 
involved in black magic 

Ralpho, telling all to the widow, re 
vealed that Hudibras was going to he 
about having received a whipping and 
that he was only after the widow's 
money When Hudibras arrived a short 
time later, the widow hid Ralpho and let 
the knight tell his long stnng of half 
truths and lies The widow, knowing the 
truth, treated him to a somewhat fright 
ening masquerade, with Ralpho as the 
chief sprite Hudibras and the squire de 
cided to escape before worse could hap 
pen to them They went hugger mugger 
through a window and escaped on their 
saddleless horses 

The poet then turned in the last part 
of the poem to talk directly about the 
religious groups for which Ralpho and 
Hudibras stood— the Independents and 
the Presbjrterians— and how they had 
fallen out with one another after the end 
of the Civil War and had eventually, m 
their weakness, paved the way for the 
Restoration of the Stuart line m the per 
son of Charles II 


HUON DE BORDEAUX 

Type of work Chanson de geste 
Author Unknown 
Type of flot Chivalnc romance 
Ttmeofflot Ninth century 

Locale Pans Jerusalem, Rome, the fairy kingdom of Mommur 
First transcnhed Fust half of the thirteenth century 

Principal characters 

Huon as Bordeaux, older son of the dead Duke of Gmenne 
Gerard, his younger brother 
CHAEUtEMAGNE, iSng o£ France 
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Charlot, his older son 

Earl Amaury, Chariot's evil adviser 

Duke Naymes Charlemagne's adviser 

The Abbot of Cluny, uncle to Huon and Gerard 

Gerames a loyal hermit 

Oberon, king of fairyland 

Gawdis Amir of Babylon 

Claramond, his daughter 


Critique 

In this lengthy example of medieval 
French verse romance, we see a chanson 
de geste—2i '‘tale of a deed”— in a devel- 
oped and perhaps impure form The un 
known author, thought to be a writer of 
the first half of the thirteenth century 
and perhaps a resident of the town of 
St Omer, combines in a somewhat un- 
unified tale different sorts of materials 
The events are supposed to take place 
late in the reign of Charlemagne, after 
the betrayal and defeat of Roland at 
Roncesvalles and therefore early in the 
ninth century The Charlemagne of this 
poem bears a celebrated historical name 
but few of the attributes of the great king 
of the Dark Ages He is petulant, sus 
picious, and ill advised in important de 
cisions, the wisdom, temperance, and her 
oism of the histoncal figure is gone, and 
a fairy tale personage— an inferior King 
Lear— remains on his vacillating decisions 
much of the story rests Although the 
imagination of the author of Huon de 
Bordeaux did respond to the actual social 
conditions of his time, he drew also on 
conventional but highly fanciful narrative 
matenals to which any medieval story 
teller had access Stones of the dwarf 
fairy king, Oberon, rise from both Celtic 
tale and Germanic story Tales about the 
crusaders made available to the writer 
confused details about “paynim” coun 
toes that bulk large in the mam portion 
of Huon's adventures, but it is plain to 
any reader that these details mask a very 
sketchy knowledge In leaving France be 
hind, the medieval rhymer left reality 
behind, and the extensive travels of the 
hero take us into realms as fantastic and 
nonexistent as those of Prester John 


The Story 

King Charlemagne, grovm old and 
wishing to relinquish the burden of gov 
emment, summoned his court and con- 
sulted with his nobles to determine the 
succession to his throne His plan was 
to abdicate in favor of his two sons, but 
the nobles of France were not willing to 
accept his favorite. Chariot, pardy be- 
cause of the young prince's association 
with Earl Amaury, kinsman of the in 
famous Ganelon who had betrayed Ro 
land to his death The earl, the partisan 
of Chariot, took the occasion to get re 
venge on the noble house of Guienne 
His suggestion was that Chariot be given 
a province to govern before he took over 
the responsibilities of a state It was called 
to Charlemagne's doting attention— for 
the king had become violent and unrea 
sonable m his judgments and punish 
ments— that the two sons of the dead 
duke had not yet come to Pans to pay 
their respects and render homage Earl 
Amaury's hope was to see them dispos 
sessed and their lands given to Chariot 

Sent to conduct the heirs of the dead 
duke to Charlemagne's court, messengers 
discovered that what the king's wise ad 
viser, Duke Naymes, had stated was in- 
deed the case the brothers, Huon and 
Gerard, had been too young to come to 
court before The messengers, pleased 
with their reception by the duchess, the 
boys' mother, and with the manly bear- 
ing of young Huon of Bordeaux, the 
older son returned with word that the 
young noblemen would soon follow them 
to swear fealty to the king 

Huon and Gerard set out on their 
journey to Pans, stopping on the way at 
the monastery of Climy where their un 
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cle was abbot The noble Lhurchman de 
cided to accompany his nephews to Char- 
lemagne^s court 

In the meantime Chariot had been per- 
suaded by Earl Amaury to ambush the 
boys and hll them Because their lands 
were extensive and tempting, the prince 
agreed But in the fray Chariot was killed 
when Huon struck him with his sword, 
sevenng the princess helmet In spite of 
the abbofs testimony, however, Charle- 
magne refused to believe that Huon had 
acted in self defense and without knowl- 
edge of his assailant’s identity In a tnal 
by combat with Earl Amaury, Huon 
killed that wretched knight before he 
could gasp out, at death’s verge, a true 
account of his villainy Still unenhght 
ened, the angry king sent Huon on a 
pilgnmage to Jerusalem and also ordered 
him to bss three times the beautiful Clar- 
amond, the daughter of Gawdis, Amir of 
Babylon, and to return with white hairs 
from the amir’s beard and teeth from his 
mouth 

Obedient to Charlemagne’s command, 
Huon parted company with his brother 
Gerard, in whose care he left his lands 
Although there had been love between 
the brothers m the past, Gerard straight 
way became false to his trust and plotted 
great evil against his distant brother For 
Huon’s return was greatly delayed 
Though fortune often favored him and 
provided him with kinsmen in odd cor 
ners of the world, the wicked paymms 
abused him, impnsoned him, and on 
many occasions earned him far from his 
destination Gerames, a hermit, became 
bis loyal follower after chance threw 
them together, and he was close at 
Huon’s heels when the Christian knight 
kissed Claramond and got the teeth and 
the hair from the severed head of the 
amir after that ruler had received the 
bowstring from the dread Caliph of 
Arabia Huon secreted the teeth and hair 
in the side of the hermit for safekeeping 


Huon was aided m his ad/enlures by 
two gifts from Oberon, the dwarf king 
of the Otherworld, bom of an ancient 
union between Julius Caesar and Morgan 
le Fay Gerames, the wise hermit, had 
warned Huon not to speak to Oberon, 
but Huon, Ignoring his advice, spoke to 
the dwarf and so won the protection of 
the white magic of that strange little 
creature Huon was able to carry with 
him the gifts from Oberon One was a 
cup that filled up at the sign of the cross 
and emptied when it was held in the 
hand of a wicked person The other was 
a horn which Huon was supposed to blow 
to summon Oberon’s help when grave 
danger threatened Huon, like the hoy 
who cried wolf m Aesop’s fable, blew 
the horn too frequently, and Oberon was 
sometimes tempted not to respond More 
over, Huon’s dignity and prudence some 
times left him Despite warnings, he em 
braced the lovely Claramond before they 
were married and so brought about an 
interminable separation, and he once im 
pmdently allowed a giant to arm himself 
before a contest But at last, with the 
combined help of the hermit and the 
fairy king, Huon and Claramond reached 
Rome, where their mamage was blessed 
by the Pope himself, who was the uncle 
of Huon 

On his return to France with his bnde, 
Huon found that his brother was now his 
foe and that well wishers like Duke 
Naymes could not protect him from the 
anger and dotage of Charlemagne But 
Oberon could The fairy king made his 
appearance, humbled great Charlemagne, 
and saw to it that Huon and Claramond 
were secure m all their nghts Though 
Huon interceded for his brother’s life and 
made the court weep by his display of 
generosity, Oberon was obdurate, and 
Gerard and his fellow conspirators were 
hanged As a final favor, Huon was prom 
ised that he would someday mhent 
Oberon’s kingdom 
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HYDE PARK 


Type of work Drama 

Author James Shirley (1596 1666) 

Type of plot Comedy of manners 
Ttme of plot Early seventeenth century 
Locale London 
Ftrst presented 1632 

Principal characters 

Lord Bonvile, a sporting peer 
Trier, his friend, betrothed to Juhetta 
Fairfield favored smtor to Mistress Carol 
Rider, and 

Venture, her rejected suitors 

Bonavent, a merchant returned after seven years* absence 
Mistress Bonavent, his wife, who thinks herself a vwdow 
Lacy, Mistress Bonavent*s smtor 
Julietta, Fairfield s sister, pursued by Lord Bonvile 
Mistress Carol, Mistress Bonavent s cousin and compamon 


Critique 

Hyde Park, the second of Shirley^s 
sprightly comedies, paved the way for 
the later Restoration drama The play, 
hononng the opening of Hyde Park to 
the public by the first Earl of Holland, 
presented to the audience of that time 
interesting gaming talk as well as the 
manners of the fashionable world Pepys 
reports that live horses were led across 
the stage in a production of Hyde Park 
some years after the playwright's death 
in the Great Fire of London Though 
the play itself looks forward to a more 
sophisticated drama, it is still firmly 
based in the delightful fanaes of Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and other Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights, of whom Shirley 
was the last of note 

The Story 

Because her husband, a merchant, had 
been missing for seven years, Mistress 
Bonavent had for some time considered a 
second mamage to Lacy, her persistent 
suitor Mistress Carol, her cousin and 
companion, urged her not to give away 
so lightly the independence she had won 
Mistress Carol herself swore never to 
marry, even though she carried on flirta 
tions with Rider, Venture, and Fairfield 
Rider and Venture, vymg with each 


other for the lady's favor, had each 
given her a gift which she in turn pre 
sented to his rival Comparing notes, 
they concluded that Fairfield must be 
the favored suitor 

Lacy, summoned by Mistress Bona 
vent's servant, felt certain that his suit 
was now successful Into this confused 
arena of love arrived Lord Bonvile, a 
sportsman who admired both horses and 
women, and Bonavent, disguised m order 
to find out what had happened dunng 
his absence 

Though Fairfield's overtures to Mis- 
tress Carol were rejected, Lacy's to Mis- 
tress Bonavent were accepted, and the 
wedding was set for that very morning 
Mistress Carol told her cousm that she 
was acting rashly, no man being worth 
the candle 

Bonavent soon learned that the sound 
of merriment m his own house augured 
no good for that returned merchant who, 
held captive by a Turkish pirate, had 
only recently been ransomed Lacy, per- 
haps too merry with wme and anticipa- 
tion, bade the stranger welcome and 
asked, then demanded, that he dance 
with and, finally, for them Bonavent's 
dancmg was ridiculed, espeaally by sharp- 
tongued Mistress Carol Lacy tned to 
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make amends by inviting him to join 
additional revels in Hyde Park that very 
day 

In the meantime Fairfield, despainng 
because of his love for Mistress Carol, 
said farewell to his sister Julietta and 
wished her well in her coming marriage 
to Jack Trier But it was soon apparent 
to the young woman that her suitor was 
not in earnest in his avowals of love, for 
he introduced her to his friend Lord 
Bonvile and then left them Before his 
departure Trier had whispered in the 
lord s ear that he was m a sporting house 
and the lady was a person of easy virtue 
As a woman of good breeding, and aware 
only that her fianc6 had shown poor 
manners, Julietta invited Lord Bonvile 
to accompany her to the park, an invita- 
tion which provided her betrothed with 
an opportunity to try her chastity 

M^en the two aggrieved lovers, Rider 
and Venture, appealed to Mistress Carol 
not to make sport of them by passing 
their gifts on to their rival, she declared 
that she had no mterest in them and had 
always told them so, in their persistence, 
however, they had paid little attention 
to her Fairfield, coming to say goodbye, 
first asked her to swear to one agree- 
ment without knowing what it was Con- 
vinced at last that the agreement would 
not commit her to love, marry, or go to 
bed with him, she agreed, at his request 
she then swore never to desire his com- 
pany again or to love him The oath 
sealed with a kiss, he departed, leavmg 
her in a state of consternation 

Julietta, courted by a baffled lord 
* whose very propositions were turned into 
pleasantnes, remained aloof from her 
still more baffled suitor, who could not 
determine how far the flirtation had 
gone in Hyde Park 

Still m disguise, Bonavent learned that 
Lacy and his wife were mdeed mamed 
but that the marriage had not yet been 
consummated~to the pleasure of his m- 
formant, Mistress Carol, who by now 
was distressed by affectlo^ for the pre 
viously spumed Fairfield She sent a mes- 


sage by Trier asking Fairfield to come to 
see her, but on his arrival she denied 
that she had sent for him Fairfield, in 
turn offered to release her from her oath 
if she would have him, but she turned 
coquette and rejected his proposal Conse 
quently he refused to believe her when 
she protested that she now loved him 

Lord Bonvile, torn between his desire 
to play what he thought was a sure thing 
and the horses which were a gamble, 
pushed his suit too far, and for his brash 
ness received a lecture on titles and good 
breeding, a remonstrance which he took 
to heart 

The disconsolate Mistress Carol met 
Julietta, who informed the spumed one 
that Fairfield was as disconsolate as she 
Mistress Carol then concocted a strata 
gem at the expense of Venture, a poet, 
horseman, and singer She goaded him 
into wnting a poem on the lengths to 
which he would go for her love, and to 
this effusion she later affixed the name 
of Fairfield Meanwhile, in Hyde Park, 
Bonavent hired a bagpipe and made the 
bridegroom dance to the tune of a sword 
at his legs, a return for die courtesy ex 
tended at the wedding festivities In a 
note to his vnfe, the merchant informed 
her of his return but urged her to secrecy 
for the time being 

Mistress Carol, who now pretended to 
believe that Venturers hyperbole was a 
suicide note from Fairfield, summoned 
her recalcitrant suitor Thinking that she 
was still making fun of him, he denied 
any mtention of doing away with him 
self and in turn accused her of duplicity 
He added that he would make himself a 
gelding so that women would no longer 
concern him— a threat more real to Mis 
tress Carol than that of suicide On the 
spot she abandoned all pride and pro 
posed marnage to him He immediately 
accepted 

Lord Bonvile, havmg learned too late 
from Trier that he was the victim of a 
jealous lover, was accepted by Julietta 
as a worthy suitor, now that his thoughts 
were as lofty as his position in society 
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Bonavent, to show himself unresentful, 

a iosed a merry celebration and placed 
ow garlands on the heads of the dis- 
appointed lovers Trier, Lacy, Rider, and 
Venture He received the good wishes of 
Lacy and pledged himself to entertain 
the whole party at supper with tales of his 
captivity 


All this, however, had been prophesied 
earlier in Hyde Park, when Lord Bon- 
vile and his Julietta, Fairfield and Mis- 
tress Carol, and Mr and Mistress Bona 
vent had heard the song of Philomel, the 
nightmgale The others had heard only 
the cuckoo 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 


Type of work Dialogues 

Author Walter Savage Landor (1775 1864) 

First fuhhshed 1824 1848 

Landor once said, ^Toetry was always 
my amusement, prose my study and busi 
ness ** When he was forty five, after 
having devoted many years to poetic com 
position, he began the Imaginary Conver 
sattonSy and in this work he found the 
form best suited to the peculiar aim and 
direction of his art His poetry, although 
some of It attains a gem like perfection, 
suffers by comparison with the work of 
his more famous contemporaries While 
the major Romantic wnters, with their 
emphasis on imagination, were bringing 
new life to poetry, Landor chose not to 
go beyond ideas diat could be clearly 
grasped Thus his poetry lacks the emo 
tional appeal necessary to the highest 
attamment in this form In prose wnt 
mg, however, where clarity and restraint 
are more to be desired, Landor deserves 
consideration with the best of his age 

By the very nature of his character 
Landor was drawn for guidance and in 
spiration to the classics tradition One 
side of his personality admired balance, 
moderation, and precision qualities ad 
mirably displayed in his wnting The 
other side was irascible, impractical, and 
impulsive, these traits are revealed in 
some of his personal relationships Like 
Mozart, Landor appears to have found 
m his restrained and fauldess art a 
counterpoise fo his external world of 
turbulence 

Landor was a true classicist, not a be- 
lated adherent of neo classicism with its 


emphasis on rules over substance He was 
ngorously trained in youth and contm 
ued his scholarly pursuits throughout his 
adult life His knowledge was no mere 
surface phenomenon, he was so im- 
mersed in the ancients that he took on 
their characteristic habits of thought 
Thus the volumes of the Imaginary Con 
versations not only make use of events 
and characters from the Greco Roman 
avilization, but are mfused with clas 
sical ideals of clarity and precision m 
style and tough mtellectualism in con 
tent 

The Imaginary Conversations, wntten 
in five senes, are grouped into classical 
dialogues, dialogues of sovereigns and 
statesmen, dialogues of literary men, dia 
logues of famous women, and miscel 
laneous dialogues The conversations, 
usually between two people, cover many 
centunes, ranging from the time of the 
Trojan War to Landor's own penod, and 
they mclude people from many geograph 
ical areas Many of the scenes are based 
On suggestions from history or mythology, 
but the actual remarks of the individuals 
are never used Landor did not attempt 
to re create a sense of the past by use of 
artificial or archaic language He did, 
however, endeavor to represent faithfully 
the spint of the age and the essenti^ 
nature of the personage presented 

In the Imaginary Conversations, Lan- 
dor was above all concerned with mterpre 
tation of character While he displayed 
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brilliant insights into human nature, his 
aim was not toward fully developed char- 
acters, but for abstractive idealizations 
They are products not of observation 
directly reported but of observation espe 
cially that gained from reading, filtered 
through a long process of reflection 
Never are the predilections of the author 
—his sympathies and his aversions— far 
from the surface 

The manly, heroic character is de 
picted in many of the dialogues Two 
examples of this type are found in *'Mar 
cellus and Hannibal ” History records 
the death of Marcellus m the Second 
Punic War and the respect paid him by 
Hannibal Landor created a scene m 
which Marcellus survived long enough 
to converse with the Carthaginian leader 
When the wounded Marcellus was 
brought to the camp, Hannibal made 
every effort to save his life and to make 
him comfortable A contrast to Hanni- 
baFs chivalnc behavior was provided by 
that of his ally, a Gallic chief who 
thought only of revenge and of glory to 
Gaul Marcellus welcomed death as an 
escape from capture and politely declined 
HannibaFs request that Rome agree to a 
peace treaty Although under great suf 
fermg, he avoided any outward expres 
Sion of pam In return for HannibaFs 
kindness, Marcellus presented him with 
a ring that might benefit him with the 
Romans, if his fortunes changed As Mar- 
cellus was dying, the two men were more 
closely united by their common nobility 
and respect for nobility in others than 
were they divided by the exigencies of 
war 

Women of praiseworthy character are 
depicted in several of the conversations 
In "Lady Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt,'^ 
Landor portrayed the remarkable ideal 
ism of two women who were condemned 
to death for sheltering adherents of Mon 
mouth They had acted through simple 
Chnstian charity Confronted with a 
choice between the law of the king and 
the commandment of Jesus, they em 
braced the latter Lady Lisle had no 


blame for the jury that under duress 
had convicted her Elizabeth, serene about 
her own fate, felt sorrow for her com 
panion Betrayed by the very man she 
had concealed, she felt no anger toward 
him, but pitied him for his having to 
suffer a guilty conscience Both viewed 
execution as the avenue to eternal bliss 
and unshed that others might have dieir 
perfect serenity 

A more complex character study is 
found in "Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble ' Cromwell was controlled by con 
flicting emotions— ambition, pride, com 
passion, vindictiveness, humility, fear In 
response to the practically irrefutable 
arguments of Noble against regicide 
Cromwell constantly shifted position and 
even contradicted himself As a last ref 
uge, he justified his proposed action as 
the carrying out of God^s will 

Although Landor sometimes used cm 
cial situations as settings for his conver 
sations, he seldom revealed character in 
tmly dramatic fashion His dialogues, un 
like Browning's monologues, do not have 
a close causal relationship between the 
stresses of the moment and the disclo 
sures of the speaker Nor do Landor s 
speakers often reveal their inner natures 
unwittingly While Browning's works are 
subde and require reading between the 
lines, Landor's are direct and leave little 
to implication In the treatment of char 
acters with whom he was unsympathetic, 
Landor used an irony that is unmistak 
able, even too obvious at times 

In some of the dialogues, especially 
the long discursive ones, the characters 
are not important in themselves, but 
serve as vehicles for the ideas of the 
author Not a systematic philosopher nor 
a highly original thinker, Landor was 
alive to the whole range of man's thought, 
past and present A wise and judicious 
man, he expressed his opinions felici 
tously 

Love of freedom is a leading theme 
m the Imaginary Conversations Fighters 
for liberty, such as Washmgton and 
Kosciusko, who combmed modesty with 
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valor, evoked Landor*s highest admira ^^picurus, Leontion, and Temissa ** Feel 
tion Equally fervid was his detestation mg that man's happmess depends on his 
of tyrants, as expressed, for example, in use of reason to overcome doubts and 
^Teter the Great and Alexis " a dialogue worries, in many of his character por 
in which Peter, having failed to make trayals Landor revealed his belief m self 
his son as brutal as he, callously orders control, fortitude, sympathy, and humani 
the boy's execution Landor believed in tananism 

a republican form of government and A significant part of the Imaginary 
opposed pure democracy because of the Conversations is devoted to literary criti 
corruption, intemperance, and anti mtel- cism Classical standards were Landor s 
lectualism that such a system fostered guide He disapproved of unnecessary 
His expression of political ideas seldom ornamentation m wnting *^Never try to 
went beyond a statement of general prin say things admirably, try only to say them 
ciples plainly " “Whatever is nghtly said, sounds 

Landor was often critical of religious nghtly" But Landor was not a narrow 
leaders and he showed his antipathy to classicist m his tastes, he admired a 
fanaticism m such dialogues as “Maho vanety of authors, his favontes being 
met and Sergius" and “Melanchthon and Milton, Bacon, Shakespeare, Dante, and 
Calvin " Hypocnsy is attacked m other Pindar Among his contemporaries he 
dialogues, such as “Fra Filippo Lippi and most respected Wordsworth and Southey 
Pope Eugenius IV," which is, m part, Landor predicted that only a small, 
a satire on the Pope, who makes an out select group of people would prize his 
ward show of piety and displays great wntmgs He w^as correct One reason for 
zeal in maintaining the forms of religion, the failure of the Imaginary Conversa 
but who is essentially a worldly and sen tions to attract a large audience is the 

sual man Also, m this conversation the fact that the dialogues lack direction and 

Christian spirited barbarians of Tunisia cohesive development The absence of 

are, with heavy irony, contrasted with the dramatic motivation and the presence of 

barbaric Christians of Rome Landor disconcerting gaps and shifts m argu 

favored a simple religion that stayed ment create difficulties for the reader 
close to Its basic tenets Believing m the This weakness, which is a considerable 
limitation of human reason in such mat one, has prevented the high merits of 
ters, he disliked dogmatism and theolog the Imaginary Conversations from being 
ical quibbling widely appreciated The aphorisms scat 

His philosophy was influenced by Epi tered throughout die work are among the 
curus and by the Stoics He believed in best in the language The range of Lan 

meditation, in detachment, in freedom dor's thought is impressive His prose 

from the ambition and envy of the style is unexcelled m vigor and punty 

world These sentiments are expressed m 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Ty'pe of work Rehgious meditations 
Author Thomas k Kempis Cc 1380 1471) 

First transcribed c 1400 

Although arguments have been brought trary has never been widely accepted and 

forward through the centuries in an ef- Thomas k Kempis is usually regarded as 

fort to show that Thomas a Kempis did the author of the famous work Aside 

not really write ^he Imitation of Christ from the Bible, The Imitation of Christ is 

(Imitatio ChnstOy evidence to the con undoubtedly the most famous religious 
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work of the Chnstian world, having been 
translated into more than fifty languages 
and pnnted in more than six thousand 
editions Widely known in manuscnpt. 
It was being circulated as early as 1420 
Its first publication in English was in 
1696 The ongmal language of The Imt 
tation of Chnst was Latin, not the classi 
cal Latin of Rome, but medieval Latin 
considerably changed from the language 
of Cicero and Vergil Many later writers 
have praised it Fontenelle said it was the 
finest piece of wnting ever done by man 
John Wesley thought so highly of it that 
he pubhshed an English translation under 
the title The Christians Pattern (1735) 
Matthew Arnold thought that it was, 
next to the Bible, the most eloquent ex- 
pression of the Christian spint ever 
penned 

The substance of The Imitation of 
Chnst IS that God is all and man is noth 
ing, that from God flows the eternal 
Truth which man must seek, and that by 
imitating the spint and actions of Christ 
man may be helped to achieve a state 
of grace with God But as many wnters 
have pointed out, the greatness of 
Thomas k Kempis* book does not he in 
any onginality, for there is little that is 
new m the matter of the work It is the 
expression of a spint that makes The 
Imitation of Chnst a piece of great reh 
gious hterature Traceable are most of the 
strands of Christian philosophy and theol 
ogy of the time, including those which 
Chnstians took over, at least in part, from 
the great pagan thinkers of Greece and 
Rome The book has sometimes been de 
scnbed as a mosaic of matter and ideas 
taken from the early and medieval Chns 
tian mystics, the Bible, and wntings of 
the Church fathers Borrowings from St 
Bernard, St Gregory, St Ambrose, St 
Thomas Aquinas, Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, 
and even Ovid can be found within the 
pages of The Imitation of Chnst, each 
contnbuting in a way to the spint of 
Christian example No reader can ever 
miss, even within a few pages, the elo- 
quence and sincerity of the author The 


rehgious feeling has been expressed so 
ardently that it is unmistakably a call to 
the reader to heed the call of Christ and 
to follow in His steps 
Although he calls the reader to a Chris- 
tian, hence otherworldly, life, Thomas k 
Kempis is eminently practical m his in- 
sights into human beings, their motiva 
tions, and their psychology More than 
once the author points out that virtue is 
only to be claimed by those who have 
been tempted and have proved themselves 
equal to denying worldly vanities and 
other deviYs snares in order to remain in 
act, thought, and spint a follower of 
Christas doctrines and example Thomas 
k Kempis also reahzed that established 
custom IS not easily relinquished by the 
individual or the community and is thus 
always a means of keeping one from a 
Christian life Thomas certainly was not 
a man to truckle to the moment, relativ 
ism and Chnstianity could not go hand 
in hand in his philosophy Though strict 
in his admonitions that there was no 
worldly good, nor any love of man, which 
could be sufficient reason for doing evil, 
he admitted that for the help of the suf 
fenng, or for a better work, a good work 
might sometimes be postponed 

The palpable faith of Thomas in phil 
osophical idealism is constantly before 
the reader There may be doubt, however, 
as to whether this idealism is entirely 
Chnstian or whether there is a direct 
influence from Plato or the later neo 
Platonists of Alexandria Though the au- 
thor’s faith in the ideal of God is a mystic 
belief, intuitive in nature, with little of 
the rational core of thought behind it 
upon which Plato insisted, Thomas k 
Kempis, like Plato, believes that the real 
world, the world of ideality, is the only 
true world But in Thomas’ case the 
method by which Truth is achieved is not 
through reason, rather, the immediate 
source is grace acqmred through the sac 
raments of the Church, and through 
revelation acquired by abstinence from 
worldly matters, the application of 
prayer, and the use of contemplation In 
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answer to his own rhetorical question as 
to how the Chnstian saints became so 
perfect, Thomas points out the fact that 
their perfection lay in their contemplation 
of divinity The greatness of the saints, 
he adds, came from the fact that they 
steadfastly sought to abstain from all 
worldly considerations and to cling with 
their whole hearts to God and thoughts 
of Him 

The power of God is, for Thomas a 
Kempis, in divine love, a good above all 
others which makes every burden light 
and equalizes all opportunity He wrote 

Love IS swift, sincere pious pleasant, 
gentle, strong patient, faithful, prudent, 
fongsuffenng, manly and never seek 
mg her own for wheresoever a man 
seeketh his own there he falleth from 
love Love is circumspect, humble and 
upnght not weak not fickle nor intent 
on vain things, sober chaste, steadfast, 
quiet and guarded in all senses Love 
IS subject and obedient to all that are 
in authority, vile and lowly in its own 
Sight, devout and grateful towards God 
faithful and always trustmg m Him 
even when God hideth His face for 
without sorrow we cannot hve in love 

The pious author suggests m The Imt 
tation of Chnst that there were four rules 
for the accomplishment of peace and true 
hherty that we should try to do another’s 
will rather than our own, that we should 
seek always to have less than more, that 
we should seek the lowest place, and that 
we should wish and pray always to fulfill 
the will of God 

The Imitation of Chnst was arranged 
m four parts Book I deals with '^Admoni 
tions Profitable for the Spmtual Life”, 
Book II, ^'Admonitions Concerning the 


Inward Life”, Book III, "On Inward Con 
solation”. Book IV, "Of the Sacrament of 
the Altar ” The last, a kind of manual for 
the devout, gives instruction, advice, and 
guidance on preparing for the sacrament 
of communion In the third book are 
many prayers noted for their eloquence 
and sincenty of devotion The last para 
graph of a prayer for the spint of devo 
tion is one of the best examples 

How can I bear this miserable life 
unless Thy mercy and grace strengthen 
me? Turn not away Thy face from me 
delay not Thy visitation Withdraw not 
Thou Thy comfort from me, lest my 
soul 'gasp after Thee as a thirsty land 
Lord, teach me to do Thy will, teach 
me to walk humbly and upnghtly be 
fore Thee, for Thou are my wisdom, 
who knowest me in truth, and knewest 
me before the world was made and be 
fore I was bom into the world 

Although a monk, devoted to his order, 
his vocation, and God’s service through 
most of his life, Thomas k Kempis was 
gifted vnth a keen insight into the world 
and what it can do to men He inculcated 
submission to divine will and recognized 
at the same time that most men would 
have diflSculty m making such submis 
sion He advocated an ascetic, other 
worldly life and point of view, and yet 
he also recognized the worth of practical 
goodness The rules and suggestions he 
wrote in The Imitation of Chnst are 
clearsighted, the analysis is keen the 
tone IS humane The senousness of its 
message, the sincerity of its tone, and the 
huimhty and compassion of its author 
make understandable the place that this 
great devotional work has held in the 
hearts of men for generations 


INAZUMA-BYOSHI 


Type of work Novel 

Author Santo KyMen (1761 1816) 

Type of flot Feudal romance 

Time of plot Fifteenth century 

Locale Japan 

First fuhhshed 1806 
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Principal characters 

Sasaki Sadakuio:, feudal Lord of Yamato Province 

Sasaki Katsura, his first born son, by his deceased first wife 

Sasaki Hanagata, his second son by his present wife 

Kumode no Kata (Lady Spider) his present -wife Hanagata s mother 

IcHO NO Mae (Lady Ginkgo) Katsura s wife 

Tsukiwaka (Young moon) son of Katsura and Lady Ginkgo 

Fuwa Doken (Road-dog), steward to the House of Sasaki 

Fuwa Banzaemon Doken^s son 

Hasebe Unroku, a disloyal retainer 

Nagoya Saburozaemon, a loyal retainer 

Nagoya Sansaburo, his son 

FujfiNAMi (Wisteria wave), a danang girl 

Sasara Sampachir6, a loyal retainer, also known as Namuemon 

Kuritaro (Chestnut son), his son 

Kaede (Maple), his daughter 

Yuasa Matahei, Fujinaim^s brother 

Umezu Kamon (Good-gate) a recluse 

Sarujiro (Monkey son) Sampachir6 s servant 

Shikazo (Deer), Sansaburd s servant 

CnUqiie 

Using the central theme of rivalry for masa, there lived a wamor lord by the 

succession to a great feudal house, and name of Sasaki Sadakuni, lord of the 

the tnumph of good over evil, right over Province of Yamato He had two sons 
wrong, Santo Ky6den took his matenals One, twenty five years old and named 

from traditional Kahukt plays and wrote Katsura, was the son of Sadakuni's first 

Inazuma hydsh (TtouMe m the House wife, the other, twelve year old Hanagata, 
of Sasaki) with stage production ohvi was the son of Sadakuni's second and 
ouslyinmind The scenes change rapidly, present wife. Lady Spider Katsura, a 
and the plot IS complicated by the appear handsome young man, was taken into 
ance of a large number of secondary the luxunous and self indulgent service 
characters who disrupt the unity of die of the shogun at Kyoto There, at the 
story Thus the pnncipal theme tends to instigation of one of Katsura's retainers, 
move away from the succession intngues Fuwa Banzaemon, Katsura fell in love 
to a depiction of the feudal loyalty of a with a dancing girl, Wistena wave, and 
secondary character, Sasara Sampachird began to lead a life of pleasure 
That this novel was soon produced on A retainer of the House of Sasaki, 
the Kahukt stage was a matter of course, Nagoya Sansabur6, was sent to Kyoto to 
and It was staged under vanous tides, present a treasured painting to the sho 
the first bemg m Osaka m 1 808, and m gun Learning how matters stood with 
Edo in 1809 As a novel the work com Katsura, he did his best to make the 
pnsed a unit m itself, but Ky6den wrote young lord mend his ways, but to no 
a sequel, the Honcho Sut hodat Zenden, avail Meanwhile, Banzaemon himself 
which was published m 1809 This later had been discovered to be in love with 
work, makmg greater use of syllabic Wistena wave, and he was discharged 
meter, has little in connection with the from feudal service Sansabur6 was sent 
original, and is dim in plot, but it cames back to die Sasaki provincial headquar 
the reader on through the author^s sheer ters At the same time a loyal xetamer, 
wxitmg abihty Sasara Sampachir6, killed Wisteria wave 

and went mto hidmg On the same night 
The Story g disloyal retamer, Hasebe Unroku, stole 

Durmg the mid fifteenth century, the treasured painting and disappeared 
under the shogunship of Ashikaga Yoshi- The next day Banzaemon's father, 
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Road dog, steward to the House of Sasaki, 
arrived as Sadakuni^s emissary, severely 
reprimanded Katsura for his dissolute 
ways, and discharged Katsura^s retinue 
as being disloyal Behind Road dog's out- 
wardly righteous actions lay a deeper 
plan, a plot to take over his lord's domain 
With the connivance of Governor General 
Hamana Knowing Lady Spider’s hope 
that her own son Hanagata would sue 
ceed to the lordship of Sasaki, Road dog 
had joined forces with her With the 
backing of an evil sorcerer, the two 
attempted to do away with Katsura's wife. 
Lady Ginkgo, and her son Young moon, 
who were living in the Sasaki villa in 
Heguri, guarded by Sansabur6 and his 
father, Nagoya Saburozaemon Although 
their plot failed, Sadakuni was deceived 
and troops were dispatched agamst Lady 
Ginkgo and her young son 

In the meantime Banzaemon, who held 
a grudge against Sansaburo, killed Sabu 
rozaemon Sansaburo placed Young moon 
in the care of Young moon's elderly nurse 
and helped them escape he himself 
fought valiantly m defense of Lady 
Gmkgo, but in spite of his courage and 
efforts his lord's lady was abducted He 
himself escaped into Kawachi Province 

The old woman in charge of Young 
moon had met with difficulty in escaping 
with her charge Young moon was saved, 
however, by Sasara Sampachir6, who 
meanwhile had changed his name to 
Namuemon, and was hidden in Tamba 
Province 

Namuemon was still haunted by the 
spirit of the dead Wistena wave whom he 
had killed for the sake of his lord, his 
son, Chestnut son, became blmd, and his 
daughter Maple was haunted by a ser 
pent When it was known that Namue 
mon was secretly watchmg Road dog's 
movements with the idea of killing him, 
warriors were sent agamst Namuemon, 
who beheaded his own son and then, in 
order that Young moon's life might be 
spared, identified the head as Young- 
moon's Namuemon's daughter Maple 
sold herself for the pamtmg Namuemon, 


with his wife and Young moon, sought 
refuge m Kawachi Province Leaving the 
two m a place of safety, he himself set 
out to find his master Katsura and Kat- 
sura's wife. Lady Gmkgo 

Meanwhile, Lady Ginkgo, who had 
fallen into Road dog's hands, was about 
to be murdered, but she was saved by a 
hero recluse by the name of Umezu 
Good gate Katsura, who had become an 
Itinerant Buddhist pnest, was about to 
meet his death at a temple festival in 
Omi Province, when his life was saved 
by Monkey son, Sansaburo's son who had 
become a street preacher After his de 
livery Katsura was hidden m the home 
of Wistena wave's older brother, Yuasa 
Matahei, a pamter hvmg m Otsu By 
chance, Namuemon was also staying 
there Matahei, becoming aware that 
Namuemon was his own sister's mur- 
derer, was at the same time deeply im 
pressed by the quality of Namuemon's 
loyalty Matahei's wife confessed that six 
years ago she had attempted to hang 
herself because a ruff an had robbed her 
of twenty pieces of gold At the time 
Namuemon had not only sav^d her from 
death but he had even given her twenty 
gold pieces to make up for her loss Tom 
between revenge and gratitude, Matahei 
drew his sword, cut Namuemon's travel 
ing hat in place of Namuemon's head, 
and offered the sundered hat to Wis- 
teria wave's departed but still vengeful 
spint With past wrongs thus redressed, 
Matahei repaid his gratitude by bnngmg 
Namuemon to Katsura At that point 
Hasebe Unroku appeared on the scene 
and was recognized by Matahei's wife 
as the man who had robbed her six 
years before Namuemon forced Unroku 
to commit suicide to expiate his sms 
Maple, meanwhile, had joined a travel 
mg tlmatrical troupe which had come to 
those parts Namuemon, now revealed las 
Sampachixd, met his daughter, whose 
affliction from serpents that always ac- 
companied her had been healed by die 
pamtmg she had so dearly bought Mata^ 
hei, for die first time, reahz^ that he 
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had attained the inner secret which he 
had stnven for in his art— its magical 
power 

On the following day Katsura and his 
party left Otsu for Kawachi Province 
He acquired a book on military strategy 
and tactics belonging to Good-gate, who 
had saved Lady Ginkgo^s life Intending 
to seek the assistance of the new gover 
nor general, Katsumoto, the party amved 
at Goodgate^s secluded abode on Dia 
mond Mountain to find that Katsumoto 
was already there in an attempt to per 
suade Good gate to accept the position of 
chief of military strategy It was also 
revealed that Good gate was related to 
Katsura by mamage Katsura was reunited 
with Lady Ginkgo, who had been stapng 
there under Good gate’s protection With 
the governor general’s and Good gate’s 
backmg, Katsura prepared to return to 
his home province of Yamato 

Meanwhile, in Kyoto, Sansabur6, ac 
companied by his faithful servant Deer, 
had been searching for Fuwa Banzaemon 
and his gang m the brothels of that city 


Finally he found them and with the 
assistance of a courtesan and Good gate, 
who had been a fnend of his slam father 
Saburozaemon, Sansaburo achieved his 
revenge Good gate, appointed the gov 
emor general’s deputy, received orders to 
go to the headquarters of the House 
of Sasaki Requesting the attendance of 
Sadakuni’s wife. Lady Spider, and his 
steward, Road dog, as well, Good gate 
told Lord Sasaki Sadakum that Katsura 
had not only mended his former ways but 
had displayed great military valor He 
requested Sadakum to pardon his son and 
to name Katsura his heir and successor, 
Sadakum would then retire m Katsura’s 
favor as head of the clan Good gate also 
revealed Lady Spider’s and Road dog’s 
plot to take over the House of Sasaki by 
conmvmg for the succession of the sec 
ondbom. Lady Spider’s son Hanagata 
With Road dog under arrest in a caged 
carriage, and his mission accomplished, 
Good gate took his leave amid the low 
and reverent bows of the House of Sasaki 


INES DE CASTRO 


Ty'peofv^ork Drama 

Author Antomo Ferreira (1528'^ 1569) 

Type of flot Romantic tragedy 

Ttmeofflot 1354-1360 

Locale Portugal 

Ftrst f resent^ c 1558 


Pnnct'pal characters 

Alfonso IV, King of Portugal 

Prince Pedro, his son 

Ines de Castro secretly mamed to Pedro 

Secretary to the Prince 

Diogo Lopes Pacheco, 

Pero Coelho and 
Gonzalves, King Alfonso’s advisers 


Critique 

The love story of Ines de Castro was 
popular with poets and histonans long 
before a Lisbon humanist dramatized it 
as the first dramatic tragedy in Portu- 
guese, and preceded in all European ht- 
erature by only one other, Sofonisha 
(1515), by the Itahan Gian Tnssmo 


(1478 1550) The dramatist, Antonio 
Ferreira, was the younger son of a noble 
at the court of the Duke of Coimbra In 
constmction, Inis de Castro follows Greek 
models, with a chorus that appears in all 
five acts, both as Ideal Spectator and as 
the Voice of Fate This tragedy has flaws 
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The lengthy exposition by Ines m blank 
verse is hardly inspinng, and the simple 
plot allows little on stage action Even 
the murder o£ Ines must be inferred from 
the words of the Chorus and the mes 
senger^s report But there are, in spite of 
these defects, moments of dramatic bnl 
liance and scenes of suspense and charged 
emotion, with moving poetry to give the 
drama other reasons for permanence be 
sides Its interest as a pioneer effort 

The Story 

On a lovely spnng day in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, Ines de Castro 
felt especially happy as she walked in 
her garden in Portugal Though an lUe 
gitimate daughter of a famous Galician 
noble, she had won the love of Prince 
Pedro, son of Alfonso IV of Portugal, at 
last she felt sure the world was about to 
learn that he loved her too Theirs had 
been a star crossed love Pedro’s father, 
trying his best to destroy his son’s love 
for a woman unsuitable to rule Portugal, 
had compelled his heir to marry the 
Princess Constanza of Castile But, as 
In^s confided to her nurse, fate had been 
on the side of true love The birth of 
Constanza’s son, heir to the crown of 
Portugal, had cost his mother her hfe At 
last Pedro was free He had carried out 
his father’s command He had insured a 
continuation of the dynasty, and now he 
was coming back to the woman he really 
loved Surely King Alfonso would now 
relent The beauty of the day seemed an 
omen, and In^s was weeping with joy as 
she waited for her lover to appear 

The old nurse was less sure, however, 
that her mistress’ tears were an omen of 
joy, they might be a foreboding of trag 
edy She begged Ines not to count on hap 
piness until everything was settled Ines, 
hearing Pedro approaching, would listen 
to no warnings 

The prince greeted her with an as 
Surance that all would go well To him 
self, however, he wondered why he was 
not loved by the common people of Portu 
gal and why his father had been so in 


censed by his sincere love for Ines Never 
theless, he was confident, like In^s, that 
their four children would move the stern 
old king to pity Pedro hoped for the 
royal acceptance of the love between 
them and a state wedding to show King 
Alfonso’s recognition of his grandchil- 
dren 

Pedro’s secretary tried to disillusion 
him In spite of the nobility of her famous 
father, the irregulanty of In^s* birth was 
cause enough for King Alfonso’s repeated 
orders that Pedro must put her out of his 
mind The secretary begged Pedro, for 
the good of the state, to let reason con 
quer desire and to give up the passion 
that enslaved him and made him dis 
obedient to the royal will The prince re 
fused He had obeyed his father in mar- 
rying Constanza Events had proved that 
Ines was fated to be his real wife 

King Alfonso, meanwhile, was pacing 
his throne room His three advisers, Diogo 
Lopes Pacheco, Pero Coelho, and Gon 
zalves, were deaf to his complaints that 
a king had more woes than pleasures 
They preached the obligation of power, 
pointing out that an officially sanctioned 
mamage between Pedro and In6s, whose 
children were older than the recently 
bom son of Constanza’s, might jeopardize 
the succession of the young child One of 
the advisers, the dominating Pacheco, ar 
gued that the removal of Inis would solve 
all difficulties In spite of King Alfonso’s 
basic agreement with the suggestion, 
much argument was needed before the 
king finally gave the tno orders to kill 
his son’s mistress 

That night Ines had a dream m which 
she was about to die She interpreted it 
as proof that Pedro was dead otherwise 
he would have been quick to defend her 
Before she could discover what tmth 
there was m her dream, the king amved 
with a sentence of death He was ac- 
companied by Pacheco, who intended to 
block any appeals for royal mercy In^s 
pleaded so touchingly, however, insisting 
on her innocence and the helplessness of 
her four children related through Pedro 
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to King Alfonso, that the king, reminded gerly to join her and confident that the 

of his love for his own child, finally hng would consider his son^s happiness 

agreed to spare her and permit their official marriage, was 

^But the reprieve did not last long met by a messenger who told the prince 

Once more the king's advisers, selfishly that the three advisers had sought out 

hoping for more gratitude from the King In^s and killed her Out of his mind with 

of Castile than revenge by a mere Gall grief, Pedro swore to have revenge on all 

cian nobleman, worked on the king, in concerned, including his father He would 

their determination that Constanza's child cast him from the throne and then hunt 

should inherit the throne Though they down and torture the three evil mur 

could not get his consent to the death of derers, and he would not only see to it 

Ines, King Alfonso did not actually for that a child of Ines should be named his 

bid It Twisting his indefiniteness into successor, but when he was crowned he 
permission, the evil trio hurried away to would also have Ines corpse exhumed 
murder the innocent Ines de Castro and seated on the throne beside him to 

In the meantime Pedro, hurrying ea receive the honors of a royal coronation 

THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 

Type of work Psychological study 
Author Sigmundf Freud (1856 1939) 

First published 1900 

In March, 1931, in a foreword to the ject, and he is criticized for supposing 

third English edition of The Interpreta that dreams can be understood as com 

twn of Dreams, Freud expressed the plexes of such universally significant sym- 

opinion that the volume contained the hols as umbrellas and boxes 

most valuable of all the discoveries he Although Freud argues that repressed 
had been fortunate enough to make wishes that show themselves m disguised 

The author's estimation of his work form in dreams generally have something 

concurs with that of most students and to do with the unsatisfied sexual cravings 

critics The ideas that dreams are wish of childhood— for dreams are important 
fulfillments, that the dream disguises the and concern themselves only with matters 

wishes of the unconscious, that dreams we cannot resolve by conscious delibera 

are always important, always significant, tion and action— he allows for the dream 

and that they express infantile wishes— satisfaction of other wishes that reality 

particularly for the death of the parent has frustrated the desire for the contin 

of the same sex as that of the dreamer— ued existence of a loved one already dead, 

all appear in this masterpiece of psycho the desire for sleep as a continuation of 
logical interpretation Here the Oedipus the escape from reality, the desire for 

complex is first named and explained and a return to childhood the desire for re 

the method of psychoanalysis is given im venge when revenge is impossible 
petus and credibility by its application to As for the charge that Freud regarded 
the analysis of dreams dreams as complexes of symbols having 

It IS common criticism of Freud to say the same significance for all dreamers, 
that the father of psychoanalysis, al this is clearly unwarranted Freud ex 
though inspired in this and other works, plicitly states that '‘only the context can 
went too far in his generalizations con furnish the correct meaning" of a dream 
ceming the basic drives of the uncon symbol He rejects as wholly inadequate 
scious Freud is charged with regarding the use of any such simple key as a dream 
every latent wish as having a sexual ob book of symbols Each dreamer utilizes 
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the matenal of his own experience in his 
own way, and only by a careful analytical 
study of associations— obscured by the 
manifest content of the dream— is it pos 
sible to get at the particular use of sym 
bols in an individuars dream It is worth 
noting, Freud admits, that many symbols 
recur with much the same intent in many 
dreams of different persons, but this 
knowledge must be used judiciously The 
agreement in the use of symbols is only 
partly a matter of cultural tendencies, it 
IS largely attributable to limitations of the 
imagination imposed by the matenal it 
self ^To use long, stiff objects and 
weapons as symbols of the female gem 
tals, or hollow objects (chests, boxes, etc ) 
as symbols of the male genitals is cer 
tainly not permitted by the imagination 

It is not surprising that most of the 
symbols discussed by Freud either as 
typical symbols or as symbols m mdivid 
ual cases are sexually significant A1 
though Freud did not regard all dreams 
as the wish fulfillments of repressed sex 
ual desires he did suppose that a greater 
number of dreams have a sexual connota 
tion ^The more one is occupied with the 
solution of dreams, the readier one be 
comes to acknowledge that the majority 
of the dreams of adults deal with sexual 
material and give expression to erotic 
wishes But Freud adds, *ln dream 
interpretation this importance of the sex 
ual complexes must never be forgotten, 
though one must not, of course exag 
gerate it to the exclusion of all other 
factors 

The technique of dream interpretation 
IS certainly not exhausted, according to 
Freud by the technique of symbol m 
terpretation Dreams involve the use of 
the images dreamed, the manifest dream 
content, as a way of disguising the un 
conscious “dream thoughts'* or latent 
dream content The significance of a 
dream may be revealed only after one has 
imderstood the dramatic use of the sym 
holism of the dream, the condensation 
of the material, the displacement of the 
conventional meaning of a symbol or 


utterance, or even a displacement of the 
“center” of the dream thoughts, i e , the 
mamfest dream may center about a mat 
ter removed from the central concern of 
the latent dream As Freud explains the 
problems of dream interpretation, making 
numerous references to dream examples 
It becomes clear that dieam interpretation 
must be at least as ingenious as dream 
work— and there is nothing more mgen 

lOUS 

Freud begins The Interfreiation of 
Di earns wnth a history of the scientific 
literature of dream problems from ancient 
times to 1900 He then proceeds to make 
his basic claim that dreams are inter 
pretable as wish fulfillments To illustrate 
his point, he begins with an imolved 
dream of his own, justifying his proce 
dure by arguing that self analysis is pos 
sible and, even when faulty, illustrative 

A problem anses with the consideration 
of painful dreams If dreams are wish 
fulfillments, why are some dreams night- 
mares:* Who wishes to be terrified^ 
Freud's answer is that the problem anses 
from a confusion between the manifest 
and the latent dream What is painful, 
considered as manifest, may, because of 
Its disguised significance, be regarded as 
satisfactory to the unconscious When one 
realizes, in addition, that many sup 
pressed wishes are desires for punish- 
ment, the painful dream presents itself 
as a fulfillment of such wishes To un 
derstand the possibility of painful dreams 
It IS necessary to consider Freuds 
amended formula “The dream is the 
(disguised) fulfilment of a (suppressed, 
repressed) wish '' 

In describing the method most useful 
in enabling a person to recall his dream 
both by facilitating memory and by in 
hibitmg the censorship tendency of the 
person recounting the dream, Freud pre 
sents what has become familiar as the 
psychoanalytic method of free associa 
tion He suggests that the patient be put 
into a restful position with his eyes 
closed, that the patient be told not to 
cnticize his thoughts or to withhold the 
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expression of them, and that he continue mother, and the examination dream in 

to be impartial about his ideas This prob which one dreams of the disgrace of 

lem of eliminating censorship while re flunking an examination, interpreted as 

counting the dream is merely an exten reflecting the ineradicable memories of 

Sion of the problem of dealing with the punishments in childhood 
censorship imposed by the dreamer while Of these typical dreams, the death wish 
dreaming The dreamer does not want to dream directed to the father (by the son) 

acknowledge his desires, for one reason or to the mother (by the daughter) is 

or another he has repressed them The explained in terms of the drama of Oedz 

fulfillment of the suppressed desire can 'pus by Sophocles In the old Greek play, 

be tolerated by the dreamer only if he Oedipus unwittingly murders his own 

leaves out anything which would be un father and mames his mother When he 

derstandable to the waking mind Conse discovers his deeds, he blinds himself and 

quendy, only a labonous process of un exiles himself from Thebes The appeal 
doing the dream work can result in some of the drama is explained by Freud as re 
understanding of the meamng the censor suiting from its role as a wish fulfillment 
toes to hide The play reveals the inner self, the self 

Among the interesting subsidiary ideas which directed its first sexual impulses 

of Freud's theory is the idea that the toward the mother and its first jealous 

dream stimulus is always to be found hatred toward the father These feelings 

among the expenences of the hours prior have been repressed during the course of 

to sleeping Some incident from the day our developing maturity, but they remain 

becomes the material of the dream, its latent, ready to manifest themselves only 

provocative image But although the in dreams somewhat more obscure than 

dream stimulus is from the day preceding the Oedipus drama itself Freud men 

sleep, the repressed wish which the dream tions Hamlet as another play in which 

expresses and fulfills is from childhood, the same wish is shown, although m 

at least, in the majonty of cases "The Hamlet the fulfillment is repressed Freud 

deeper we go into the analysis of dreams, accounts for Hamlet's reluctance to com 

the more often are we put on to the ttack plete the task of revenge by pointing out 

of childish expenences which play the that Hamlet cannot bnng himself to kill 

part of dream sources in the latent <h:eam a man who accomplished what he him 

content "To explain the difficulty of get self wishes he had accomplished the 

ting at the experiences in childhood murder of his father and marriage to his 

which provide the latent dream content, mother 

Freud argues for a conception of dreams In his discussion of the psychology of 
as stratified in the dream layers of mean the dream process, Freud calls attention 
mg are involved, and it is only at the to the fact that dreams are quickly for 
lowest stratum that the source in some gotten—a natural consequence, if his 
expenence of childhood may be discov- theory is correct This fact creates prob 
exed lems for the analyst who wishes to m 

Among the typical dreams mentioned terpret dreams in order to discover the 

bv Freud are the embarrassment dream root of neurotic disturbances However, 

of nakedness, interpreted as an exhibi- the self that forgets is the same self that 

non dream, fulfiUing a wish to return to dreamed, and it is possible by following 

childhood Cthe nme when one ran about the implicanons of even superficial asso- 

naked without upsetting anyone), the cianons to get back to the substance of 

death-wish dream m which one ireams the dream 

of the death of a beloved person, inter- Realizing that many persons would be 
preted as a dream showing repressed hos- offended by his ideas, Freud attempted 
tdity toward brother or sister, father or to forestall cnnasm by msisnng on the 
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universal application of his theory and 
by claiming that dreams themselves— 
since they are not acts— are morally inno 
cent, whatever their content 

There seems little question but that 
Freud^s contribution to psychology in 
The Interpretation of Dreams will remain 


one of the great discoveries of the human 
mind Whatever its excesses, particularly 
in the hands of enthusiastic followers, 
Freud’s central idea gams further con 
firmation constantly in the expenences of 
dreamers and analysts alike 


INTRUDER IN THE DUST 

Type of work Novel 

Author William Faulkner Cl 897 ) 

Tyye of 'plot Social reahsm 
Time of plot Early 1930 s 
Locale Jefferson Mississippi 
First published 1948 

Principal characters 

Charles (“Chick Mallison, a sixteen year old boy 

Gavin Stevens his uncle a lawyer 

Lucas Beauchamp an old Negro 

Aleck Sander Chick’s young colored friend 

Miss Habersham, an old woman 

Hope Hampton, the sherijBE 


Critique 

In Intruder in the Dust, Faulkner jux 
taposed his views regarding the problem 
of the Negro in the South against a 
bizarre tale involving murder, grave rob 
bmg, and lynching Before the publica 
tion of this novel, in such works as “The 
Bear” and Light in August, he had only 
hinted at his concept of the problem, 
with the result that his views were often 
misunderstood, but in Intruder in the 
Dust he set forth his views boldly, often 
reinforcing them with italics and using 
one of his characters as his spokesman 
Faulkner’s mam tenet, developed by Law 
yer Gavin Stevens, is that the South 
must be left alone to solve its own prob 
lem, that any interference in the form 
of federal legislation will only strengthen 
the South’s historic defiance of the 
North Lifted from context, however, the 
plot resembles nothing so much as a 
rather farfetched murder mystery, iso 
lated, Gavin Stevens’ commentanes on 
the plot sound like so much propaganda 
But within the framework of the novel 
the plot IS credible and Lawyer Stevens’ 

INTRUDER IN THE DUST by William Faulkner 
Copynght 1948 by Random House Inc 


harangues are appropriate After all, the 
story IS onented around a boy It is quite 
conceivable that a sixteen year old could 
get himself into just such a situation, it 
stands to reason that a rhetorical lawyer 
should try to clarify a confused nephew’s 
thinking Intruder in the Dust is a sue 
cessful novel because Faulkner succeeds 
in making the reader believe in its cen 
tral character, understand him, and sym 
pathize with him 

The Story 

On a cold afternoon m November, 
Chick Mallison, twelve years old, accom 
panied by two Negro b^s, went rabbit 
hunting on Carothers Edmonds’ place 
When he fell through the ice into a 
creek, an old Negro, Lucas Beauchamp, 
appeared and watched while the boy 
clambered awkwardly ashore Then Lucas 
took the white boy and his companions 
to the old colored man’s home There 
Chick dned out in front of the fire and 
ate Lucas’ food Later, when Chick tned 
to pay the old man for his hospitality. 

By permission of tbe publishers Random House Inc 
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Lucas spumed his money Chick threw it 
down, but Lucas made one o£ the other 
boys pick it up and return it Chick 
brooded over the incident, ashamed to be 
indebted to a black man, espeaally one 
as arrogant as Lucas Beauchamp Again 
tiying to repay the old man, he sent Lu- 
cas' wife a mail order dress bought with 
money he had saved, again refusing to 
acknowledge payment and thus admit his 
infenonty as a Negro, Lucas sent Chick 
a bucket of sorghum sweetening 

Some four years later when Lucas was 
accused of shooting Vinson Gowne in 
the back. Chick still had not forgotten his 
unpaid debt to the Negro Realizing that 
Vinson's poor white family and fnends 
were sure to lynch Lucas, Chick wanted 
to leave town But when ShenfF Hope 
Hampton brought Lucas to the jail in 
Jefferson, Chick, unable to suppress his 
sense of obligation, was standing on the 
street where the old colored man could 
see him Lucas asked Chick to bnng his 
uncle, Gavin Stevens, to the jail 
At the jail the old man refused to tell 
Stevens what happened at the shooting, 
whereupon the lawyer left in disgust But 
Lucas did tell Chick that Vinson Gowne 
had not been shot with his gun— a forty 
one Colt— and he asked the boy to venfy 
this fact by digging up the corpse A1 
though the body was buried nine miles 
from town and the Gownes would be 
sure to shoot a grave robber, Chick agreed 
to the request, he knew that Lucas would 
undoubtedly be lynched if someone did 
not help the old man Barbershop and 
poolroom loafers had already gathered 
while waiting for the pine hill country 
Gownes to arnve m town 
Stevens laughed at the story, so Chick's 
only help came from a Negro boy— Aleck 
Sander— and Miss Habersham, an old 
woman of good family who had grown up 
with Lucas' wife, now dead And so 
the task of diggmg up a white man's 


grave in order to save a haughty, intract 
able, but innocent Negro was left to two 
adolescents and a seventy year old woman 
who felt It her obligation to protect those 
more helpless than she The three sue 
ceeded in opening the grave vnthout in 
cident In the coffin they found not Vin 
son Gowne but Jake Montgomery, whose 
skull had been bashed in They filled the 
grave, returned to town, wakened Ste 
vens, and went to the shenff with their 
story 

This group, joined by old man Gowne 
and two of his sons, reopened the grave 
But when they lifted the lid the coffin 
was found to be empty A search dis 
closed Montgomery's body hastily buried 
nearby and Vinson's sunk in quicksand 
When the sheriff took Montgomery's 
body into town, the huge crowd that had 
gathered in anticipation of the lynching 
of Lucas Beauchamp soon scattered 

Questioning of Lucas revealed that 
Crawford Gowne had murdered his 
brother Vinson Crawford, according to 
the old Negro, had been cheating his 
brother in a lumber deal Jake Mont 
gomery, to whom Crawford had sold the 
stolen lumber, knew that Crawford was 
the murderer and had dug up Vinson's 
grave to prove it Crawford murdered 
Montgomery at the grave and put him 
in Vinson's coffin When he saw Chick 
and his friends open the grave, he was 
forced to remove Vinson's body too 
Shenff Hampton soon captured Craw 
ford, who killed himself in his cell to 
avoid a trial 

At last, Chick thought, he had freed 
himself of his debt to the old Negro A 
short time later, however, Lucas appeared 
at Stevens' office and insisted on paying 
for services rendered Stevens refused 
payment for both himself and Chick but 
accepted two dollars for ^'expenses " 
Proud, unhumbled to the end, Lucas 
Beauchamp demanded a receipt 
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ION 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Euripides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Tyfe of ^lot Tragi comedy 
Ttme of 'plot Remote antiquity 
Locale The temple of Apollo at Delphi 
Ftrst presented Fifth century B C 

Pnnctpal characters 

Hermes, speaker of the prologue 

Ion, son of Apollo and Creusa 

Creusa daughter of Erechtheus, King of Athens 

XuTHUs, Creusa's husband 

Aged Slave to Creusa 

A Priestess of Apollo 

Pallas Athena, goddess of wisdom 

Chorus of Creusa's Handmaidens 

Cnttque 


In Ion, Euripides fashioned a curious 
and compelling drama out of a legend 
which, so far as we know, no other an 
cient pla 5 rwnght touched Although sev 
eral lines of action threaten to culminate 
in tragedy, as when the outraged Creusa 
sends her slave to poison Ion and when 
Ion attempts to retaliate, the play ends 
happily and must he described as a com 
edy Indeed some critics claim that the 
technique of the recognition scene, the 
identity of Ion being established by his 
miraculously preserved swaddling clothes, 
IS the basis of the New Comedy which 
developed in the fourth century B C A 
tantalizing ambiguity in Ion concerns 
Eunpides' attitude toward the gods On 
the one hand the action of the play de 
mands that we accept Apollons existence 
and his power, on the other, the sly way 
in which he is presented seems to suggest 
that he is ndiculously anthropomorphic, 
a knave caught cheating and forced to 
concoct a way out for himself 

The Story 

C Years before Phoebus Apollo had rav 
ished Creusa, daughter of King Erech- 
theus, who subsequently and m secret 
gave birth to a son By Apollo’s command 
she hid the infant m a cave where 
Hermes was sent to carry him to the 
temple of Apollo There he was reared as 
a temple ministrant Meanwhile, Creusa 


had married Xuthus as a reward for his 
aid in the Athenian war against the Eubo 
cans, but the mamage remained without 
issue After years of frustration, Xuthus 
and Creusa deaded to make a pilgrimage 
to Delphi and ask the god for aid in get 
ting a son ) 

At dawn Ion emerged from the temple 
of Apollo to sweep the floors, chase 
away the birds, set out the laurel boughs, 
and make the usual morning sacnfice 
Creusa’s handmaidens came to admire the 
temple built upon the navel of the world 
and to announce the imminent amval of 
their mistress At the meeting of Creusa 
and Ion, Creusa confirmed the story that 
her father had been drawn from the earth 
by Athena and was swallowed up by the 
earth at the end of his hfe The credu 
lous Ion explained that his own birth, 
too, was shrouded in mystery, for he had 
appeared out of nowhere at the temple 
and had been reared by the pnestess of 
Apollo The greatest sorrow of his life, 
he said, was not knowing who his mother 
was Creusa sympathized and cautiously 
revealed that she had a friend vinth a 
similar problem, a woman who had borne 
a son to Apollo, only to have the infant 
disappear and to suffer childlessness for 
the rest of her life 

Ion, shocked and outraged at the insult 
to his god, demanded that Creusa end 
her accusation of Apollo in his own tem- 
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pie, but the anguished woman assailed 
the god with fresh charges of injustice, 
breaking oflE only at the amval of her 
husband Xuthus eagerly took his wife 
into the temple, for he had just been 
assured by the prophet Trophonius that 
they would not return childless to Athens 
The perplexed Ion was left alone to 
meditate on the lawlessness of gods who 
seemed to put pleasure before wisdom 
Xuthus, emerging from the temple, fell 
upon the startled Ion and attempted to 
kiss and embrace him He shouted joy 
fully that Ion must be his son, for the 
oracle had said that the first person he 
would see upon leaving the temple would 
be his son by birth Stunned and uncon 
vinced, Ion demanded to know who his 
mother was, but Xuthus could only con 
jecture that possibly she was one of the 
Delphian girls he had encountered at a 
Bacchanal before his mamage Ion, re- 
luctantly conceding that Xuthus must be 
his father if Apollo so decreed, begged 
to remain an attendant in the temple 
rather than become the unwelcome and 
suspicious heir to the throne of Athens— 
for Creusa would surely resent a son she 
had not borne Xuthus understood his 
anxiety and agreed to hide his identity, 
however, he insisted that Ion accompany 
him to Athens, even if only in the role 
of distinguished guest He then gave or 
ders for a banquet of thanksgiving and 
commanded that the handmaidens to 
Creusa keep their silence on pain of 
death As they departed to prepare the 
feast, Ion expressed the hope that his 
mother might still be found and that she 
might be an Atheman 
Accompamed by the aged slave of her 
father, Creusa reappeared before the tern 
pie and demanded from her handmaidens 
an account of the revelation Xuthus had 
received from Apollo Only under relent 
less cross examination did the fearful 
servants reveal what had passed between 
Xuthus and Ion Overcome by a sense of 
betrayal, Creusa cursed Apollo for his 
cruelty but dared not act upon the old 
slave's suggestion that she bum the tem- 


ple or murder the husband who had, after 
all, been kind to her 

But the murder of the usurper. Ion, 
was another matter After some delibera 
non Creusa decided upon a safe and se 
cret method of ehminating the nval of 
her lost son From a phial of the Gorgon's 
blood which Athena had given to Creusa's 
grandfather and which had been passed 
down to her, the old slave was to pour 
a drop into Ion's wineglass at the celebra 
non feast Eager to serve his master's 
daughter, the slave departed, and the 
choms chanted their hope for success 
Some nme later a messenger came run 
ning to warn Creusa that the authorines 
were about to seize her and submit her 
to death by stoning, for her plot had been 
discovered He descnbed how at the feast 
a flock of doves had dipped down to 
dnnk from Ion's cup and had died in 
homble convulsions and how Ion had 
tortured a confession out of the old slave 
The court of Delphi had then sentenced 
Creusa to death for attempting murder 
of a consecrated person within the sacred 
precincts of the temple of Apollo The 
choms urged Creusa to fling herself upon 
the altar and remain there in sanctuary 
A short time later Ion arrived at the 
head of an infuriated crowd, and he and 
Creusa began to hurl angry charges and 
countercharges at each other Suddenly 
the pnestess of the temple appeared, bear 
mg the cradle and the tokens with which 
the infant Ion had been found years be 
fore Slowly and painfully the truth 
emerged Ion was the lost son of Creusa 
and Apollo Creusa was seized with a 
frenzy of joy, but the astounded Ion re 
mained incredulous As he was about to 
enter the temple to demand an explana 
non from Apollo himself, the goddess 
Athena appeared in imd air and con 
firmed the revelation She urged that 
Xuthus not be told the tmth so that he 
might enjoy the delusion that his own 
son was to be his heir, while Creusa and 
Ion could share their genume happmess 
Creusa renounced all her curses against 
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Apollo and blessed him for his ultimate Athens the chorus called upon all men 
wisdom As she and Ion departed for to reverence the gods and take courage 


ISRAEL POTTER 

Ty^e of work Novel 

Author Herman Melville (18191891) 

Tyv^ of ^lot Social satire 
Ttmeofflot 1774 1826 

Locale Vermont Massachusetts, England France, the Atlantic Ocean 
Virst 'puhhshed 1855 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Israel Potter, a wanderer 
Israel’s father 
King George III 
Benjamin Franklin 
John Paul Jones 
Ethan Allen 

Squire Woodcock, an Amencan agent 
The Earl of Selkirk 

Cnttque 

Facetiously dedicated to the Bunker by those who have read it, Israel Potter 
Hill Monument, Israel Potter is a mock has not yet received the attention ac 
picaresque novel The hero, Israel Pot corded to many of Melville’s other novels 
ter, wanders about America and Europe nor the attention that it deserves because 

for over fifty years, never settling, never of its genuine comedy and its astringent 

successful, providmg a vehicle through defense of civilized values 
which Melville satmzes a great many 
ideas and institutions The pious morality Story 

of Benjamin Franklm, tidied into sugar Bom among die mgged stones of the 
coated aphonsms, is one of Melville’s New England hills, in the Housatonic 
pnncipal targets Other targets are the Valley, Israel Potter grew up with all the 
brutality of all wars, the idiocy of jingo virtues of the hard, principled, new land 
istic patriotism, the barbarous quality After an argument with his father over a 
lurking behind supposedly civilized be girl whom his stem parent did not dunk 
havior, neither American energy nor a suitable match, Israel decided to run 
European polish can protect man from away from home while his family was 
brutality or from the ridiculous patriotism attendmg church He wandered about 
around him Despite the senous nature of the countryside, hunting deer, farming 
Melville’s theme, the novel is frequently land, becoming a trapper, dealing in furs 
very funny Israel, the innocent, fre Durmg his wandermgs he learned that 
quently stumbles into diflScult situations most men were unscmpulous He also 
and out of them by changing clothes, hunted whales from Nantucket to the 
masquerading as a ghost, feigning mad coast of Afnca 

ness, or pretending a polite worldlmess In 1775, Israel joined the American 
he does not possess The novel was not forces and took part m the Battle of 
well received when it was wntten, for Bunker Hill He fought bravely, but the 
mid nineteenth century Amencan taste battle, as he saw it, was simply disorgan- 
did not relish the picaresque or the mock ized carnage Wounded, Israel enlisted 
mg treatment of America’s noble fight for aboard an Amencan ship after his re- 
freedom Although generally appreciated covery Once at sea, the ship was cap- 
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tured by the British Israel was taken 
pnsoner and conveyed to England on the 
British ship, but on his arrival in London 
he managed to make his escape 

Wandenng about London, Israel met 
various Englishmen who mocked his 
Amencan accent Some of the English 
were kind and helpful to him others 
cuflFed him about and berated the scur- 
rilous Yankee rebels He found various 
odd jobs, including one as a gardener 
workmg for a cruel employer He escaped 
from this job and found one as a gardener 
on the king*s staff at Kew Gardens One 
day Israel met King George III The 
king, completely mad, realized that Israel 
was an Amencan and was ineffectually 
kind to him Eventually, in a slack sea 
son, Israel was discharged He then 
worked for a farmer, but when neighbor 
ing fanners discovered that he was an 
Amencan, he was forced to run away 

Israel met Squire Woodcock, a wealthy 
and secret fnend of Amenca, who sent 
him on a secret mission to Benjamm 
Franklin in Pans Israel carried a message 
in the false heel of his new boots On his 
arrival in Pans, while he was looking 
for Benjamm Franklin, a poor man tned 
to shme his boots on the Pont Neuf Is- 
rael, in fright, kicked the man and ran 
off At last he found Benjamin Franklin, 
who took the message and then msisted 
that Israel return and pay damages to 
the bootblack 

In this fashion Israel, under the tute 
lage of Franklm, learned his first lesson 
in European politeness and consideration 
From this incident Franklm proceeded 
to instruct Israel in the ways of proper 
behavior, deriving many of his lessons 
from the simple maxims in Poor Rtch- 
ardfs Almanack Israel, still innocent, ab 
sorbed the teaching carefully, although 
none of it ever applied to his later ex- 
penences Franklin promised that Israel 
would be sent back to Amenca, if he 
would first return to England with a 
message While still in Pans, Israel met 
the stormy and ferocious Captam John 
Paul Jones, who also visited Franklm 


John Paul Jones found Israel a bright 
and likely young man 

Israel made his way back across the 
Channel and went to Squire Woodcock 
The squire urged him to hide in the 
dungeon cell for three days, since their 
plot was in danger of discovery When 
Israel emerged from the cell, he recog 
nized that the good squire must have 
been killed for his activities in the Amer 
lean cause 

Having appropriated some of the 
squire^s clothes, Israel masqueraded as 
Squire Woodcock's ghost and escaped 
from a house filled with his enemies He 
then traded clothes with a farmer, wan 
dered to Portsmouth, and signed on as a 
foretopman on a British ship bound for 
the East Indies In the Channel, his ship 
met another ship whose captain had au 
thonty to impress some of the men, Israel 
was among those taken That same night 
the ship was captured by an American 
ship under the command of John Paul 
Jones Having revealed himself to his old 
friend, Israel soon became the quarter 
master of the Ranger With John Paul 
Jones, Israel engaged in piracy, captur 
mg and looting ships 

In Scotland they called on the Earl 
of Selkirk in order to rob him, but the 
nobleman was not at home Israel im 
pressed the earl's wife with his Parisian 
manners, drank tea with her, and as 
sured her that he and John Paul Jones 
did not intend to do the lady any harm 
The crew, however, insisted that plunder 
was a part of piracy, and so Israel and 
John Paul Jones were forced to allow the 
men to take the family silver and other 
valuables Israel promised to restore all 
articles of value, and when he received a 
large sum of money from another exploit, 
he and John Paul Jones bought back ^11 
the earl's articles from the men and re 
turned them to the Selkirk family 

Other adventures did not end so cheer 
fully The sea fight between (he Bon 
Homme Richard and the Sera^is was a 
violent and bloody batde, fought along 
national lines and devoid of all the amen 
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ities of piracy Both ships were lost, and became part of the grime and poverty of 
Israel and John Paul Jones, still hoping London During those years he married 
to get to America, sailed on the Ariel a shopgirl who bore him a son Finally, 
The Anel was captured by the British m 1826, he secured some credit and, 
and Israel was again impressed into the with the help of the American consul, 
British Navy By feigning madness to sailed for America with his son 
hide his Yankee origins he got back to Israel arrived m Boston on July 4, dur 
England safely mg a public celebration of the Battle of 

In England, Israel met Ethan Allen, a Bunker Hill No one recognized him or 
strong, heroic, Samson like figure held acknowledged his right to be there In 
prisoner by the English Israel tried to stead, people laughed at him and thought 
help Allen escape but was unsuccessful he was mad He returned to his father^s 
Disguised as a beggar, he went to Lon farm, but the homestead had long since 
don, where he remained for over forty disappeared Old Israel, his wanderings 
years During that time he worked as a ended, found no peace, comfort, or 
brick maker and laborer, always hoping friendship in his old age Although he 
to save enough money to return to Amer roes of the Revolution were publicly ven- 
ica but never finding the economic situ erated, the aged man could not even get 
ation in London stable enough to permit a small pension 
saving A wanderer in an alien land, he 

IT IS BETTER THAN IT WAS 

Typeofvpork Drama 

Author Pedro Calderon de la Barca (1600 1681) 

Type of plot Cape and sword comedy 
Tme of plot Seventeenth century 
Locale Vienna 
First presented 1631 

Principal characters 

Carlos Colona, son of the Governor of Brandenburg 

Don Cesar a Viennese magistrate 

Flora, his daughter 

Laura, Floras mend 

Fabio, Laura s brother 

Arnaldo, Laura^s suitor 

Dinero, Carlos servant 

Critique 

In his early days, Calderon, as the in- rived from the gractoso invented by Lope, 

hentor of the good and the bad of six are a combination of a shrewd rascal 

teenth century drama, followed Lope de faithful to his master and a character 

Vega’s formula for comedy, but with a added to the cast to provide humor Dur 

tightening of the plot and the illumina mg his ten years of service in Spanish 

tion of some of the extra threads His armies (1625 1635) Calderon sent back 

cape and sword plays dealt with veiled from Flanders and Italy about ten plays, 

women, secret rooms, and the hoodwink including It Is Better than It Was, an op 

ing of fathers and guardian brothers by timistic contrast to the earlier It Is Worse 

sweethearts who, like Lope’s heroines, than It Was In the celebrated letter 

are frequently motherless, lest fooling a to the Duke of Veragua, wntten ten 

mother might be regarded as disrespect months before his death and hsting th^ 

for womanhood Calderdn’s servants, de 111 plays from his pen, Calder6n men 
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noned it as among those still unpublished 
There is little philosophy in this drama, 
aside from the shrewd wisdom and salty 
comments of the skeptical servant It is a 
comedy of love-making among the nobil 
ity, with the outcome not definitely 
known until the lines spoken just before 
the hero puts m a good word for the au 
thor to end the play 

The Story 

Flora and her fnend Laura, both moth 
erless, went out veiled into the streets of 
Vienna to witness the city's welcome to 
the Spanish prmcess Mana Unfortu 
nately, they were recognized by Amaldo 
m love with Laura, and by Licio, chosen 
by Flora's father as the future husband 
of his daughter Flora became intngued 
by the attempts of a handsome stranger 
to talk to her When a quarrel between 
him and Licio seemed imminent, both 
ladies fled to their homes 

Into Flora's home rushed the stranger, 
Carlos Colona, m search of asylum He 
said that he had been forced into a duel 
over a veiled woman and had killed his 
challenger Without identifpng herself, 
Flora promised him protection and hid 
him in a closet as Amaldo appeared, seek- 
ing to kill the man who had murdered 
Licio Her father, Don Cesar, also came 
m, having learned from Dinero, the 
stranger's servant, that the murderer was 
the son of his old fnend, the Governor 
of Brandenburg He faced a predicament 
His ties of friendship required that he 
help the young fugitive, but as magistrate 
he must hunt him down and execute 
him 

In the meantime Amaldo had earned 
the news to Laura as an excuse to enter 
her house without objections from her 
brother and guardian, Fabio, but Fabio 
warned the young man never again to try 
to talk to Laura while she was unchap 
eroned Then, seeing in Flora's grief a 
chance to further his own courtship, 
Fabio left to visit her and in domg so in 
terrupted her plans to get Don Carlos to 
a place of safety 


Because there were too many people 
aroimd the house, visitors come to see 
the magistrate. Flora and her servant 
Silvia decided to hide Don Carlos m the 
tower of the building formerly the town 
jail Later Silvia returned to tell the fu 
gitive that a heavily muffled woman 
wanted to talk to him Flora, the caller, 
knew that it was impossible for her to 
go openly calling on the man who had 
just hlled her fiance Don Carlos decided 
that the women of Vienna were bnd to 
strangers The visitor, after making him 
promise not to try to discover her iden 
titv, explained that she had come because 
she was the cause of all his trouble, the 
motive for the duel, and she wanted to 
make amends He answered that he was 
leaving Vienna as soon as possible in 
order not to harm her reputation But the 
amval of Dmero again delayed his es 
cape The servant, learning Flora’s iden 
tity, prevented her father's discovery of 
her secret by claiming that he had 
brought a cloak which the girl was merely 
trying on 

Don C6sar having gone to post guards 
at the gates, Don Carlos gave Flora a 
jewel as a token and then slipped over 
the wall into the next house There he 
interrupted the love making of Amaldo 
and Laura, but he won their sympathy 
by telling a story about fleeing from a 
jealous husband Amaldo, having boosted 
the fugitive over a high fence to safety, 
was himself caught by Don Cesar, who 
was pursuing the fugitive, and by Fabio, 
who had been awakened by the noise 
By keeping muffled, Amaldo tncked the 
magistrate into believing him die escaping 
Don Carlos Don Cesar ordered a jailer 
to return the fugitive to the tower pnson 

Don Carlos had already taken refuge 
there, convinced it was the safest place 
in which he could hide The young man's 
presence now offered Don Cesar a tuple 
problem of honor his conflicting duties 
as father, fnend, and magistrate Mean 
while, Amaldo, finding Don Carlos in 
the tower, started a quarrel The noise of 
the fight brought Don C6sar to the scene 
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He scoffed at Amaldo's accusations that 
the young man was secretly visiting 
Flora, his own jailer had brought the 
young man there Denounced as a scan- 
dalmonger, Amaldo was thrown out of 
the house 

Laura, veiled, was an early morning 
visitor to the tower At first Flora, also in 
disguise, saw in her friend a possible 
nval, but Laura, thinking that the pns 
oner was Arnaldo, had come to confess 
her indiscretion, if necessary, in order to 
free him The others bursting in, found 


the two veiled women Amaldo, realizing 
that one was Laura, confessed his mis 
deeds and asked to marry her, but only 
after he had killed Don Carlos The pns 
oner then concocted a story that placated 
everybody Laura's honor was now safe 
Don Carlos also assured Don C6sar that 
he had sought asylum in the house of 
his father's fnend, not of his sweetheart's 
father and he pointed out his marriage 
to Flora would resolve all problems So 
all ended happily with a double wedding 


IT IS WORSE THAN IT WAS 


Ty'pe of work Drama 

Author Pedro Calderdn de la Barca (1600 1681 ) 

Type of flot Cape-and sword comedy 
Ttme of flat Seventeenth century 
Locale Gaeta Italy 
Virst presented 1630 

Prtnctfal characters 

C]^SAR Ursino, a fugitive from justice 
Camacho, his servant 
Fleeida Colona, whom C4sar loves 
Juan de Aragon, Governor of Gaeta 
Lisarda his daughter 
Celia her sen ant 

Don Juan, Lisarda's smtor and Cesar's friend 


CtiUque 

In his early days, Calderdn imitated 
the complicated plots of Lope de Vega's 
cape and sword plays with their disguises 
and mistaken identities A good example 
IS It Is Worse than It Was (Peor esta 
que estaha), first presented in 1630 and 
appeanng in the first ^Tarte" of twelve 
plays by Calderon published in 1635 
Later it was corrected and repnnted in 
1682 by Calderdn's friend, Juan de Vera 
Tassis Because many seventeenth century 
Spanish dramatists were competing with 
Lope for popularity, the Jesuit trained 
Calderdn, to make his plays different, 
added an interest in philosophy and logic 
His characters, as one cntic has put it, 
make love like debatexs Lisarda, mqui'*- 
mg how C6sar can love her without hav- 
ing seen her, is answered by an exposi- 
tion of how blind people can admire 


what they cannot see For additional dif 
ferentiation, Calderdn borrowed from the 
Gongonstic literary practice, then popu 
lar, and provided word puzzles for his 
audiences, as when he refers to a diamond 
bnbe given a servant as an ^'errant star," 
or played with metaphors, as when C6sar 
speaks of the dawn ^‘crowned with roses 
and carnations" But Calderdn was also 
a skilled poet and dramatist, even in his 
early days His thoughts are clothed in 
word music, and his plots, in spite of 
their comphcations, are mechanically cor 
rect and exciting to follow 

The Story 

When Juan de Arag6n, Governor of 
Gaeta, received a letter from his old 
fnend Alonso Colona of Naples, saying 
that his daughter had run off with a 
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murderer, Cesar Ursmo, diat official was found him and Camacho companng Fie 

so upset and incoherent that his daughter rida and his new lady Cesar, immediately 

Lisarda was sure that her own guilty se accepting the invitation, promised to bribe 

cret had been discovered, for she had the jailer for a night of freedom Bribery 

been going veiled to assignations with a was not necessary, however Don Juan, 

romantic wooer This gallant, who called on his arrival to visit the prisoner, an 

himself Fabio, was really C4sar He was nounced that the jailer was his old mill 

deeply interested in the veiled girl whom tary comrade, who would let Cesar out on 

he was meeting, much to the dismay of parole Cesar had hoped to keep his friend 

his servant Camacho, who remonstrated from learning about the veiled woman, 

with his master and reminded him that but was glad of Don Juanas help when 

he was to marry Fl^nda his pistol went off unexpectedly, reveal 

One day C^sar ran across his old fnend, ing his presence in Lisarda's room Don 

Don Juan, who had returned from Flan Juan, who was staying in the governor's 

ders to visit an old soldier friend of his house, arrived first on the scene, rec 

and to pay court to Lisarda About the ognized Cesar, and aided him to escape 

same time Flerida Colona arrived in Don Juan debated all night whether 
Gaeta from Naples and appealed for help to challenge Cesar as a nval or to aid him 

to the governor's daughter Calling her- as a fnend Unable to make up his mind, 

self Laura, she explained that her sweet- he hesitated about accepting the gover 

heart was in flight after having killed a nor's offer of immediate marriage to Li 

man who had molested her, and that she sarda While he was debating with him 

was following him self, the early nsing Flerida found him in 

During her next meeting with Cesar, the patio Her general remarks about Ce 
Lisarda was persuaded to unveil herself sar and their adventures together in the 
Her maid Celia, flirting with Camacho, past convinced Don Juan that she had 
also revealed herself At that moment they been the girl in Cesar's company the 
were discovered by the governor, who was night before Dunng their discussion FM 
searching for Cesar The fugitive de- rida learned for the first time that C6sar 
dared “Things are worse than they was in the Gaeta jail 
were The governor sent him a prisoner When her attempts to visit him aroused 
to the tower, and ordered the veiled girl, Lisarda's jealousy, the governor overhear 
whom he took for the daughter of his ing part of the conversation between the 
old fnend, to be taken under guard to girls, almost uncovered the truth about 
his own house Lisarda's secret meetings But Lisarda 

Returning home before her father, Li- managed to keep her secret from her 
sarda was able to make him believe on father She also promised F16nda a full 
his amval that his captive had been F16- explanation of everything that had hap 
nda, the girl whom Lisarda was already pened 

sheltenng in the house Satisfied with the Once more Don Juan visited Cesar in 
way matters had turned out, the governor jail Camacho, by his quick wit, managed 
dispatched a messenger to his faend in to save Lisarda's good name, but all was 
Naples and promised to keep the run- nearly discovered when the governor ar 
away girl out of mischief until she was nved with news that he had made ar 
safely mamed Meanwhile, Don Juan had rangements for Cesar's immediate mar 
been accepted as Lisarda's suitor and was riage to Florida Unable to understand 
being entertained in the governor's house the young man's surpnse at news of his 
Lisarda, remorseful that C6sar had been sweetheart, he insisted that he had found 
jailed because of his passion for her, sent them together the previous night 
Ceha to him with a note arranging for To get the truth, Don Juan gathered 
another meeting that night The servant everyone concerned at the governor's 
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house There Lisarda, to escape scandal, with Don Juan To complete the round 
was compelled to see Florida paired off of weddings, Celia and Camacho were 
with C6sar while she had to be satisfied paired off with each other 

THE ITALIAN 


Type of work Novel 

Author Mrs Ann Radchffe (1764-1823) 

Type of plot Gothic romance 
Ttmeofflot 1758 
Locale Italy 
First fuhhshed 1797 

Principal characters 

ViNCENTio Di Vivaldi a young nobleman of Naples 

Ellena di Rosalba, loved by Vmcentio 

The Marchese di Vivaldi, and 

The Marchesa di Vivaldi, Vmcentio s parents 

ScHEDONi the marchesa^s confessor, formerly the Count di Bruno 

Signora Bianchi, Ellena’s aunt 

Sister Olivia, formerly the Countess di Bruno 

Paulo Mendrigo, Vmcentio s faithful servant 


Cnttque 

In The Journal of a Tour, an account 
of a journey through Holland and Ger 
many with her husband in 1794, Mrs 
Radcliffe told how on her trip up the 
Rhine she had encountered two Capu- 
chins *^as they walked along the shore, 
beneath the dark cliffs of Boppart, wrapt 
in the long black drapery of their order, 
and their heads shrouded m cowls, that 
half concealed their faces ” She 
saw them as ^hnterestmg figures in a 
picture, always gloomily sublime^' This 
vision is commonly believed to have 
inspired the character of Schedoni, the 
most sinister villam in that gallery of vil 
lams, the Gothic novel As in her other 
books, The Italian, or, The Confessional 
of the Black Penitents mingles the wild 
or idyllic beauty of nature with scenes 
of nightmare and terror The novel is 
wholly a work of the romantic imagma 
tion, lacking both the fantastic super- 
naturalism and the turgid sensationalism 
of her nvals in this specialized genre 

The Story 

Vmcentio di Vivaldi saw EUena di 
Rosalba for the first time at the Church 
of San Lorenzo in Naples So impressed 


was he by the sweetness of her voice and 
the grace of her person that at the end of 
the service he followed the girl and her 
elderly companion m the hope that the 
fair unknown would put aside her veil 
so that he might catch a glimpse of her 
features When the elderly woman stum 
bled and fell, Vivaldi seized the oppor 
tunity to offer her his arm, a gallant ges 
ture which gave him the excuse to ac 
company the two women to the Villa 
Altien, their modest home on an emi 
nence overlooking the bay of Naples 

The next day he returned to ask after 
the health of Signora Bianchi, as the 
older woman was named Although the 
matron received her guest courteously, 
Ellena did not appear Thrown into a 
mood of despondency by her absence, 
he inquired of his acquaintances into the 
girFs familv but learned only that she 
was an orphan, the niece and ward of 
her aged relative 

That night resolved to see Ellena 
agam, he left a reception given by his 
mother and repaired to the Villa Altien 
The hour was late and only one wmdow 
was hghted Through a lattice he saw 
Ellena playmg on her lute while she 
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sang a midnight hymn to the Virgm En 
tranced, he drew near the lattice and 
heard her pronounce his name, hut when 
he revealed himself the girl closed the 
lattice and left the room Vivaldi lingered 
in the garden for some time before re- 
turning to Naples Lost in reverie, he 
was passmg under a shattered archway 
extending over the road when a shadowy 
figure in a monk^s robe glided across his 

ath and in a ghostly whisper warned 

im to beware of future visits to die 
villa 

Thinking that the warning had been 
given by a rival, he returned the next 
night m the company of his friend 
Bonorma Again the dark figure appeared 
and uttered a sepulchral warning Later, 
as the two young men were passing under 
the arch, the figure showed itself once 
more Vivaldi and Bonorma drew their 
swords and entered the ancient fortress m 
search of the mysterious visitant They 
found no trace of anyone lurking in the 
ruins 

Still believing that these visitations 
were the work of a rival, Vivaldi deaded 
to end his suspense by making a declara- 
tion for Ellena^s hand Signora Bianchi 
listened to his proposal and then re- 
mmded him that a family as old and il 
lustnous as his own would object to an 
alliance with a girl of Ellena's humble 
station Vivaldi realized that she spoke 
wisely, but with all the fervor of a young 
man in love he argued his suit so elo- 
quently that at last Signora Bianchi with- 
drew her refusal After Vivaldi had made 
repeated visits to the villa, a night came 
when the aged woman placed EUena's 
hand in his and gave them her blessmg 
To Vivaldi^s great joy it was decided that 
the maraage would be solemnized durmg 
the coming week 

The Marchese and Marchesa di Vi- 
valdi, in the meantime, had not remained 
in Ignorance of their son's frequent visits 
at the Villa Altien On several occasions 
the marchese, a man of great family pnde 
and stnct prmaples, had remonstrated 
with his son and assured him that any 


expectation of marriage to one so far 
below him m station was impossible To 
this argument Vivaldi answered only that 
his affections and intentions were irrevo 
cable His mother, a haughty and vindic 
tive woman, was equally determmed to 
end what she regarded as her son's fool 
ish infatuation fealizing that the young 
man could not be moved by persuasion 
or threats, she summoned her confessor 
and secret adviser, the monk Schedom, 
and consulted him on measures to sepa 
rate Ellena and Vivaldi 

Schedom, a monk at the Convent of 
the Santo Spinto, was a man of unknown 
family and origins His spirit appeared 
haughty and disordered, his appearance 
conveyed an effect of gloom that corre 
sponded to his severe and solitary disposi 
tion Because of his austere manners, 
brooding nature, and sinister appearance 
he was loved by none, hated by many, 
and feared by most Vivaldi disliked the 
monk and avoided him, even though he 
had no presentiment of what Schedom 
was prepanng for him and Ellena 

On me morning after his acceptance 
as Ellena's suitor Vivaldi hastened to the 
villa In the darkened archway the 
ghostly figure again appeared and told 
him that death was in the house Deeply 
disturbed, Vivaldi hurried on, to learn on 
his amval that Signora Bianchi had died 
suddenly during the night When Bea 
trice, the old servant, confided her suspi 
cions that her mistress had been poi 
soned, Vivaldi grew even more concerned 
His own suspicions fallmg on Schedom, 
he confronted the monk in the marchesa's 
apartment on his return to Venice, but 
the confessor cleverly pamed all the 
questions Vivaldi put to him Vivaldi, 
apologizing for his conduct and accusing 
speeci, failed to realize that he had made 
an enemy of Schedom and that the monk 
was already plannmg his revenge 

Meanwhile, it had been decided that 
Ellena was to find a sanctuary in the 
Convent of Santa Mana della Pieta after 
her aunt's funeral, and Vivaldi was m 
agreement with her desire to withdraw 
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to that shelter during her period of 
mourning While Ellena was packing m 
preparation for her departure the next 
day, she heard Beatnce screaming in an 
other room At that same moment three 
masked men seized Ellena and in spite of 
her protests carried her from the house 
Thrust into a closed carnage, she was 
driven throughout the night and most of 
the next day into the mountainous re- 
gion of Abruzzo There her captors con- 
ducted her to a strange religious estab 
lishment where she was turned over to 
the care of the nuns Almost distracted, 
the girl was led to a cell where she was 
at last able to give way to the extremities 
of her terror and grief 

Knowing nothing of these events, Vi 
valdi had decided that same night to ex 
plore the ruined fortress and to discover, 
if possible, the secret of the strange vis 
itant he had encountered there With 
him went Paulo Mendnco, his faithful 
servant When they were withm the 
archway the figure of the monk suddenly 
materialized, this time telling Vivaldi that 
Ellena had departed an hour before 
Paulo fired his pistol, but the figure 
eluded them Following drops of blood, 
Vivaldi and Paulo came at last to a 
chamber into which the figure had dis 
appeared As they entered, die great door 
shut behind them In the chamber they 
foimd only a discarded, bloody robe 
Dunng the night they spent as prisoners 
m that gloomy room Paulo told his mas 
ter of a mufiSed penitent who had ap 
peared at the Church of Santa Maria del 
Pianto and made a confession apparently 
so strange and homble that Ansaldo 
di RovaUi, the grand penitentiary, had 
been thrown into convulsions Dunng 
diis recital they were startled by hearmg 
groans close by, but they saw no one In 
me mommg the door of the chamber 
stood open once more, and Vivaldi and 
Paulo made their escape 
Alarmed for EUena's safety, Vivaldi 
went at once to the villa There he found 
Beatnce tied to a pillar and learned from 
her that her mistress had been earned 


oflE by abductors Convmced that the 
strange happenings of the night were 
part of a plot to prevent his intended 
marriage, he again confronted Schedoni 
at the Convent of the Santo Spirito and 
would have assaulted the monk if others 
had not seized the distraught young man 
and restrained him by force That night, 
by accident, Vivaldi heard from a fisher 
man that early in the day a closed car 
riage had been seen drivmg through Bra- 
celli Hopeful that he could trace the 
carnage and find Ellena, he set off in 
pursuit m the company of faithful Paulo 
On the fourth day of her impnson 
ment Ellena was conducted to the parlor 
of the abbess, who informed her that she 
must choose between takmg the veil or 
the person whom the Marchesa di Vi- 
valdi had selected as her husband When 
Ellena refused both offers she was taken 
back to her cell Each evening she was 
allowed to attend vespers and there her 
attention was attracted to Sister Olivia, 
a nun who tned to reconcile her to the 
hardships of her confinement For this 
reason, perhaps. Sister Olivia was the 
nim chosen by the abbess to mform El 
lena that if she persisted m refusing a 
husband proper to her station she must 
take holy orders immediately 

Vivaldi, meanwhile, was contmmng 
his search for Ellena On the evening 
of the seventh day he and Paulo fell in 
with a company of pilgrims on then 
way to worship at the shnne of a con 
vent about a league and a half distant 
Travehng with this company, Vivaldi ar 
nved at the convent in time to witness 
the service at which Ellena was to be 
made a novitiate Hearmg her voice 
raised in protest, he rushed to the altar 
and caught her as she fainted Unable to 
secure Ellena's freedom, Vivaldi left the 
convent in order to try another plan to 
set her free Though he did not know it, 
there was need of haste, the abbess had 
decided to punish Ellena by confining 
her m a chamber from which none had 
ever returned alive Alarmed for the girPs 
life, Sister Ohvia promised to help hei 
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escape from the convent that mght 

Dressed in the nun’s veil, Ellena at 
tended a program of music given m 
honor of some distinguished strangers 
who were visiting the convent There 
Vivaldi, disguised as a pilgnm, passed 
her a note in which he told her to meet 
him at the gate of the nuns’ garden 
Guided by Sister Olivia, Ellena went to 
the gate where Vivaldi was waiting with 
Brother Jeronimo, a monk whom he had 
Bribed to lead them from the convent by 
a secret path Brother Jeronimo tned to 
betray them, however, and Ellena would 
have been recaptured if an aged monk 
whom they disturbed at his solitary 
prayers had not pitied them and unlocked 
the last door standing between the lovers 
and freedom 

Once in the open air, Vivaldi and El 
lena descended the mountains to the 
place where Paulo waited with the horses 
for their escape Instead of taking the 
road toward Naples, the fugitives turned 
westward toward Aquila That day, as 
they were restmg at a shepherd’s cabm, 
Paulo brought word that they were be 
mg pursued by two Carmelite friars 
Eluding their pursuers, they rode toward 
Lake Celano, where Ellena took refuge 
for the night in the Ursulme convent and 
Vivaldi stayed in an establishment of 
Benedictines 

While these events were takmg place, 
the marchese, who knew nothing of his 
wife’s scheming with Schedom, was suf 
fering great anxiety over his son’s possible 
whereabouts and welfare The marchesa, 
on the other hand, was apprehensive only 
that Ellena would be found and her plans 
undone When Schedom suggested in his 
sly, indirect fashion that Ellena be put 
out of the way for good, she was at first 
horrified by his suggestion Later she re 
considered and at last she and the sinister 
monk came to an understanding Ellena 
was to die Schedom, who had spies 
everywhere, was not long m locating the 
fugitives As Vivaldi and Ellena were 
about to be marned in the chapel of San 
Sebastian at Celano, armed men broke 


into the church and arrested the two un 
der a warrant of the Holy Inquisition 
Ellena was charged with having broken 
her nun’s vows and Vivaldi with hav 
ing aided her escape Vivaldi, although 
wounded in his struggle to prevent ar 
rest, was carried to Rome and after a 
short heanng before the Inquisitor was 
imprisoned to await future trial and pos 
sible torture to extort a confession Paulo, 
protesting against separation from his 
master, was also confined 

After the agents of the Inquisition had 
taken Vivaldi and Paulo away, Ellena s 
guards put her on a waiting horse and 
set out on a road which led toward the 
Adriatic After traveling with little inter 
ruption for two nights and two days they 
came to a lonely house on the seashore 
There she was turned over to a villain 
ous looking man whom the guards called 
Spalatro and locked in a room in which 
the only furnishing was a tattered mat 
tress on the floor Exhausted, she fell 
asleep Twice during the next day Spala 
tro came to her room, looked at her ivith 
a gaze that seemed a mixture of impa 
tience and guilt, and then went away 
At another time he took her to walk on 
the beach, where she met a monk whose 
face was hidden by his cowl The monk 
was Schedom When he spoke to her, 
Ellena realized that he was neither a 
friend nor a protector but an enemy, and 
she fainted Revived, she was returned 
to her room 

Schedom was determined that Ellena 
should die that night When Spalatro 
confessed pity for the girl and refused 
to be the executioner, Schedom swore 
to do the deed himself Going to the 
room where the girl was sleeping, he 
stood, dagger in hand, over her Sud 
denly he bent to look closely at a minia 
ture she wore about her neck Agitated, 
he awoke Ellena and asked her if she 
knew whose portrait she wore When she 
answered that it was the mmiature of 
her father, Schedom was even more 
shaken He was convmced that he had 
discovered his lost daughter 
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Overcome by remorse for his persecu- him his passion had caused him to carry 

tion of Ellena and the accusation which her off by force Although the lady had 

had exposed Vivaldi to the tortures of retrieved her honor by marriage, she con 

the Inquisition, Schedoni now tried to tinued to look on her new husband with 

make amends He and Ellena traveled disdam, and m his jealousy he became 

as quickly as possible to Naples After convinced that she was unfaithful One 

leaving the girl at the Villa Altiferi, the day, returning unexpectedly, he found 

monk hastened to the Vivaldis' palace a visitor with his wife Drawing his sti 

and in an interview with the marchesa letto with the intention of attacking the 

begged, without disclosing his connection guest, he struck and killed his wife m 
with Ellena, that objections to Vivaldis stead This was the confession which 
suit be withdrawn When the marchesa had so agitated the grand penitentiary, 
proved inattentive, he determined to sol for he himself had been the guest and for 
emnize, without her consent, the nuptials him an innocent woman had died 
of Vivaldi and Ellena Further proof was the dying confession 

Called a second time before the tn of Spalatro, whose death had been caused 
bunal of the Inquisition, Vivaldi heard by a wound inflicted by Schedoni Con 

again among those present at the trial demned to die for plottmg his brothers 

the voice which had warned him on death, Schedoni still persisted m his dec 

earlier occasions agamst his visits to the laration that Ellena was his daughter 

Villa Altien That night a strange monk This mystery was cleared up by Sister 

visited him m his cell and asked how Ohvia, who in the meantime had re 

long he had known Schedoni The monk moved to the Convent of Santa Mana 

then instructed Vivaldi to reveal to the della Pieta the nun was the unfortunate 

Inquisition that Schedoni was actually Countess di Bruno and the sister of 

Count Ferando di Bruno, who had lived Signora Bianchi Her wound had not 

fifteen years m the disguise of a Dommi- been mortal, but the report of her death 

can monk He was also to ask that An- had been given out m order to protect 

saldo di Rovalli, the grand penitentiary her from her vengeful husband Wishing 

of the Black Penitents, be called to testify to withdraw from the world, she had en 

to a confession he had heard in 1752 trusted her daughter by the first Count 

When Vivaldi was agam brought before di Bruno and an infant daughter by the 

the Inquisition he did as he had been second to Signora Bianchi The infant 
told, with the result that Schedoni was had died withm a year 
arrested on his way to Rome to intercede Ellena, who knew nothing of this 
for Vivaldi's freedom story, had been mistaken in her belief 

At Schedoni's tnal the mystery that that the miniature was that of her father, 

linked the sinister father confessor and and it was on her word that Schedoni 

the two lovers was made clear Years had claimed her as his daughter It was 

before, Schedoni, then a splendthnft also revealed that Father Nicola, who 

younger son known as the Count di had collected the evidence against Sche 

Marinella, had schemed to posses him- doni, had been the mysterious monk 
self of his brother's tide, his unencum whose ghostly wammgs Vivaldi heard 
bered estate, and his beautiful wife He under the arch of the old fortress Ap 

had arranged to have his brother, the palled by the father confessor's villainy, 

Count di Bruno, assassmated by Spalatro he had turned against him after being 

and had contnved a story that the count wounded by Paulo's pistol on the night 

had perished while retummg from a of the midnight search 

journey to Greece After a proper season Schedoni had his final revenge In 
of mourning he had solicited the hand of some manner he admmistered a fatal dose 

his brother's widow When she rejected of poison to Father Nicola and then died 
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of the same mysterious drug In his last 
moments he boasted that he was escap 
mg an ignominious death at the hands 
of the Inquisition 

Because of Schedoni^s dying confes 
Sion, Vivaldi was immediately set free 
Dunng his impnsonment the marchesa 
had died repentant of the harm she had 
plotted against Ellena Now the mar 
chese, overjoyed to be reunited with his 
son, withdrew all objections to Vivaldi's 
suit With all doubts of Ellena's birth 
and goodness removed, he went in per 


son to the Convent of Santa Maria della 
Pieta and asked Sister Olivia for her 
daughter's hand m the name of his son 
Vivaldi and Ellena were married in the 
convent church in the presence of the 
marchese and Sister Olivia As a mark 
of special favor Paulo was allowed to be 
present when his master took Ellena for 
his wife If It had not been for the holy 
precincts and the solemnity of the occa 
sion the faithful fellow would have 
thrown his cap into the air and shouted 
that this was indeed a happy day 


JENNIE GERHARDT 


Type of work Novel 

Author Theodore Dreiser (1871 1945) 

Type of flot Naturahsm 

Ttme of plot The last two decades of the mneteenth century 
Locale Chicago and vanous other Midwestern aties 
First ^uhhshed 1911 

Principal characters 
Jennie Gerhakot 
William Gerhardt, her father 
Mrs Gerhardt, her mother 
Sebastian Gerhardt, her brother 
Senator Brander, Jenme^s first lover 
Vesta Jenme s daughter 

Mrs Bragebridge, Jenme s employer m Cleveland 
Lester Kane a carnage manufacturer, Jenme^s second lover 
Robert Kane Lester^s brother 

Mrs Letot Page Gerald, a widow, Lester's childliood sweetheart, 
later his wife 


Critique 

Jenme Gerhardt, like other of Dreiser's 
novels, tells the story of a beautiful and 
vital young girl who is beaten by the 
forces of life Jennie's nobility, her vnll 
ingness to sacrifice herself for her family 
and others, is part of the reason why she 
finds herself cast off by society and vie 
timized by the accident of her humble 
birth The forces that defeat Jennie are 
not malign or cruel Cher seducers, for 
example, do not toy with her cynically 
and cast her aside), rather, these forces 
are accidental and inevitable, yieldmg 
the notion that all human life is diverted 
from Its purpose and its self control by 
the casual forces of nature Jennie, in 


Dreiser's terms, neither sms nor is over 
whelmmgly sinned against things simply 
do not work out happily for the herome 
m Dreiser's naturalistic world This novel 
again demonstrates the inevitable play of 
external forces that are stronger than 
man's will or purpose The full social and 
economic details of the work provide an 
mteresting picture of urban life m the 
Middle West at the end of the nmeteenth 
century 

The Story 

Jennie Gerhardt, the beautiful and 
virtuous eighteen year old, was the eldest 
of six children of a poor, hardworking 


S S GERHARDT by Theodore Drejser By permission of the publishers The World Publishing Co 
ht, 1911 by Harper & Brothers Copyright 1923 by Horace Livenght jne Copyright 1926 by 
fc Dreiser Copyright renewed 1939 by Theodore Dmser 
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German family in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1880 Her father, a glass blower, was ill, 
and Jennie and her mother were forced 
to work at a local hotel in order to pro 
vide for the younger children in the fam 
ily Jennie did the laundry for the kind 
and handsome Senator Brander (he was 
fifty two at the time}, and attracted his 
eye Senator Brander was kind to Jennie 
and her family When he was able to 
keep Jennie^s brother Sebastian out of 
jail for stealing some needed coal from 
the railroad, Jennie, full of gratitude 
allowed him to sleep with her Senator 
Brander, struck by Jennie's beauty, charm, 
and goodness, promised to marry her He 
died suddenly, however, while on a tnp 
to Washington 

Left alone, Jennie discovered that she 
was pregnant Her father, a stem Lu 
theran, insisted that she leave the house, 
but her more understanding mother al 
lowed her to return when her father, 
now in better health, left to find work 
in Youngstown Jennie's child was a 
daughter whom she named Vesta At 
Sebastian's suggestion, the family moved 
to Cleveland to find work V/hile her 
mother looked after Vesta, Jennie found 
a job as a maid in the home of Mrs 
Bracebridge One of Mrs Bracebridge's 
guests, Lester Kane, the son of a 
nch carriage manufacturer, found Jen 
me temptingly attractive When he tned 
to seduce Jennie, the girl, though greatly 
attracted to him, managed to put off his 
advances 

Mr Gerhardt was mjured m a glass 
blowing accident and lost the use of 
both of his hands Again, the family 
needed money badly and Jennie decided 
to accept Lester's offer of aid for her 
family The pnce was that she become 
his mistress, go on a trip to New York 
with him, and then allow him to establish 
her m an apartment in Chicago Although 
Jennie loved Lester, she knew that he did 
not intend to marry her because his fam 
ily would be horrified at such an alliance, 
but once again she sacnficed her virtue 
because she felt that her family needed 


the offered aid After Jennie had become 
Lester's mistress, he gave her family 
money for a house Jennie was afraid, 
however, to tell Lester about the exist- 
ence of her daughter Vesta 

Jennie and Lester moved to Chicago 
and lived diere Her family began to 
suspect that, contrary to what Jennie had 
told them, she and Lester were not mar- 
ried When Mrs Gerhardt died, several 
years later, Jennie moved Vesta to Chi 
cago and boarded the child in another 
woman's house One night Jennie was 
called because Vesta was seriously ill, 
and Lester discovered Vesta's existence 
Although upset at first, when Jennie told 
him the story, Lester understood and 
agreed to allow Vesta to live with them 
They soon moved to a house m Hyde 
Park, a middle class residential distnct 
m Chicago Mr Gerhardt, now old and 
ill and willing to accept the situation be- 
tween Jennie and Lester, also came to 
live with them and to tend the furnace 
and the lawn 

Although they were constantly aware 
of the mcreasmg disapproval of Lester's 
family, Jennie and Lester lived happily 
for a time Lester's father, violently op 
posed to the relationship with Jennie, 
whom he had never met, threatened to 
disinhent Lester if he did not leave her 
Lester's brother Robert urged his father 
on and attempted to persuade Lester to 
abandon Jennie Nevertheless, Lester felt 
that he owed his allegiance, as well as 
his love, to her, and he remained with 
her in spite of the fact that they were 
snubbed by most of Lester's society con 
nections 

When Lester's father died, still be 
lievmg that his son's relationship with 
Jennie demonstrated irresponsibility, he 
left Lester's share of the estate in trust 
with Robert Lester was given three 
alternatives he could leave Jennie and 
receive all his money, he could marry 
Jennie and receive only $10,000 a year 
for life, or he could contmue his present 
arrangement with the knowledge that if 
he did not either abandon or marry Jen 
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me within three years, he would lose his 
share of the money Characteristically, 
Lester hesitated He took Jennie to Eu 
rope, where they met Mrs Letty Pace 
Gerald, a beautiful and accomplished 
widow who had been Lesters childhood 
sweetheart and who was still fond o£ him 
In the meantime Robert had expanded 
the carnage business into a monopoly and 
eased Lester into a subordinate position 
When Lester returned to Chicago, he 
decided to attempt to make an independ- 
ent future for himself and Jennie He 
put a good deal of money into a real 
estate deal and lost it Mrs Gerald also 
moved to Chicago in pursuit of Lester 

After old Mr Gerhardt died, Jennie 
found herself m a difficult situation 
Lester, out of the family business be 
cause of her, was finding it difl&cult to 
earn a living Mrs Gerald and Robert's 
lawyers kept pressing her to release him, 
claiming this suggestion was for his own 
economic and social good Jennie, always 
altruistic, began to influence Lester to 
leave her Before long both were con 
vinced that separation was the only solu 
tion so that Lester could return to the 
family business Finally Lester left Jen 
me Later he set up a house and an 
income for her and Vesta in a cottage 
an hour or so from the center of Chicago 

Once more established in the family 
business, Lester married Mrs Gerald Six 
months after Lester had left Jennie, Vesta, 
a fourteen year old girl already showing 
a good deal of sensitivity and talent, died 
of typhoid fever 

Jennie, callmg herself Mrs Stover, 
moved to the city and adopted two 
orphan children Five years passed Jen 


me, although still m love with Lester, 
accepted her quiet life At last she was 
able to cope with experience in whatever 
terms it presented itself to her, even 
though she had never been able to im 
pose her will on expenence in any mean- 
mgful way 

One night, Lester, having suffered a 
heart attack while m Chicago on some 
business matters, sent for Jennie his 
wife was in Europe and could not reach 
Chicago for three weeks Jennie tended 
Lester throughout his last illness One 
day he confessed that he had always loved 
her, that he had made a mistake ever to 
permit the forces of business and family 
pressure to make him leave her Jennie 
felt that his final confession, his state 
ment that he should never have left her, 
mdicated a kind of spiritual union and 
left her with something that she could 
value for the rest of her life Lester died 
Jennie realized that she would now be 
forced to live through many years that 
could promise no salvation, no new excite 
ment— that would simply impose them 
selves upon her as had die years in the 
past She was resolved to accept her lone 
Imess because she knew diere was noth 
mg else for her to do 

Jennie went to see Lester's coflSn loaded 
on the train She realized then, even 
more clearly, that man was simply a stiff 
figure, moved about by arciamstance 
Virtue, beauty, moral worth could not 
save man, nor could evil or degeneracy 
Man simply yielded and managed the 
best he could under the circumstances of 
his nature, the society, and the economic 
force that surrounded him 


THE JEWESS OF TOLEDO 

Type of work Drama 

Author Franz Gnllparzer (1791 1872) 

Type of plot Historical tragedy 
Ttme of plot About 1195 
Locale Toledo and vicimty 
Vtrst pressed 1872 


THE JEWESS OF TOLEDO by Franz Gnllparzer Translated by Artbnr Burkhard By permission of tbe 
publishers Register Press Yarmouth Port Mass Copyright 1953 by Register Press 
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Pnncifal characters 

Alfonso VITI King of Castile 

Eleanok of England daughter of Henry II, his wife 

IsAiAC the Jew 

Esther, and 

Rachel his daughters 

Manrique Count of Lara, Almirante of Castile 

Don Garceran, his son 

Dona Clara, lady in waiting to the queen 


Cntique 

Few wnters since Shakespeare have 
managed to use the dramatic form with 
the poetic clarity and tragic force exhib 
ited by the Austrian playwright, Franz 
Gnllparzer Usually the form is too much 
for the content or the content overbur 
dens the play, giving to exposition the 
prominence that the expression of passion 
should have Gnllparzer avoids these 
faults, and contnbutes new psychological 
and moral perspectives which give his 
work Its distinctive quality The Jewess 
of Toledo tells of a monarches lapse from 
duty because of his sudden passionate 
affection for a beautiful but vain young 
Jewess With a simplicity of effect that 
defies analysis, Gnllparzer makes the 
king’s discovery of his own foolish bond 
age credible, without in the least de 
tractmg from the impression that Rachel, 
the Jewess, for all her faults, was un 
deniably charming and even to be pitied 

The Story 

Isaac, a Jew, found himself in the 
royal gardens of Toledo with his two 
daughters, Rachel and Esther Realizing 
that the king was about to visit the gar 
dens and that no Jews should be there 
dunng the royal outing, he urged his 
daughters to hurry from the gardens 
Rachel laughingly refused, declaring that 
she would stay and see if the king was 
as young and handsome as she had heard 
Isaac answered that Rachel was hke her 
mother, for his second wife had found 
the Christians charming and had had eyes 
for nothing but fine clothing, jewels, and 
banquets Esther, on the other hand, was 
hke her mother, Isaac’s first wife, who 
had been as good as she was poor 


Rachel sang and danced about while 
waiting for the king She told her father 
that perhaps the monarch would find her 
charming, would pinch her cheek and 
make the queen jealous Isaac, frightened 
more than ever, hastened to leave the 
gardens with Esther 

When King Alfonso appeared, he in 
vited the crowds to draw near him He 
explained that the people had made him 
king while he had been still a child that 
they had rallied around him in order to 
depose his uncle, a tyrant, and that they 
had then taught him the duties of one 
'who would be just and good Count 
Mannque turned to Queen Eleanor and 
told her of the people’s affection for their 
ruler The count declared that the present 
king was the noblest of all who ever ruled 
m Spain, turning aside petty criticism 
with wisdom and justice The king, half 
jesting, replied that he might be an even 
better lung if he were forced to overcome 
some fault He suggested that the pro 
tection of the people might have kept 
him from developing the moral strength 
a ruler should have 

The king also urged everyone to enjoy 
the respite between wars, for the Moors 
were about to start another attempt to 
invade Spam He called his wife s atten 
tion to the English type garden he had 
ordered, he was disappointed that she 
had not noticed it 

A messenger, Don Garceran, the son 
of Count Mannque, brought news of the 
rmhtary preparations being made bv 
Jussuf, the ruler of Morocco Don Gar 
ceran was making his first appearance be 
fore the king since being assigned to a 
frontier post for having stolen into the 
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women's quarters of the palace to view 
Dona Clara, his betrothed 

When the king suggested that the peas 
ants pray to God for victory, Don Gar 
ceran replied that the churches were 
crowded, such was the religious zeal of 
the people One sign of mistaken zeal, 
however, was the rough treatment some 
tunes given the Jews 

As the king was vowing to protect the 
Jews and all other of his subjects, he re 
ceived word that a Jew and two girls 
were being pursued by the guards Rachel 
came running to the group for protection 
When Queen Eleanor refused to take her 
hands, she threw down her bracelet and 
necklace as ransom and clasped the king's 
knees King Alfonso asked Esther, who 
had joined them, whether Rachel was 
always timid, and Esther replied that her 
sister was often too bold, too much the 
clown The king, attracted by Rachel, 
ordered Don Garceran to shelter her in 
one of the garden houses until night, 
when there would be no danger of mob 
action 

After Don Garceran had escorted Isaac 
and his daughters to a shelter in the 
garden, the bng accosted Don Garceran, 
questioning him about the family, prais 
mg the Jews for their long history, and 
begging for information about the art of 
casual love Isaac, scolding his daughters 
for not attempting to leave, came from 
the garden house He told Don Garceran 
that Rachel was her old self again, laugh 
ing and singing, and amusing herself by 
dressing herself as a queen with some 
masquerade costumes she had found 

Vowing Don Garceran and Isaac to 
silence, the king entered the garden house 
in time to observe Rachel, dressed as a 
queen, pretending to address a portrait 
of Alfonso which she had removed from 
Its frame In the role of the queen, Ra 
chel accused the king in the portrait of 
having been attracted to the Jewess The 
monarch interrupted this play and assured 
the frightened girl that he did indeed like 
her and that after the war he might ask 
for her He asked her to return the por 


trait to Its frame, but she refused At 
that moment the arrival of the queen and 
the royal party forced the king to hide in 
another room Count Mannque would 
have discovered him had not Don Gar 
ceran intercepted his father and, in the 
king's name, put an end to the search 

When the king reappeared after the 
queen's departure, he realized how lie 
had already shamed himself because of 
the Jewess, and he asked her to return 
the portrait and leave with Don Garce 
ran After she had gone, he found that 
she had put her own portrait in the 
frame The king was instantly stirred by 
the picture as if some magical spell sur 
rounded it In confusion, he first ordered 
his servant to go after Don Garceran and 
demand the return of his portrait then 
he decided to go himself He also asked 
about the Castle Re tiro where a former 
king had kept a Moorish girl, but he 
could not copy such baseness Finally, 
giving in to his passion, he went after 
Rachel 

Later, at Castle Retiro, Isaac was deal 
mg with petitioners to the king, forcing 
them to pay hea\ily for the privilege of 
having their messages conveyed Rachel 
complained that King Alfonso did not 
give enough time to her, and she was up 
set because her dallying with Don Gar- 
ceran did not make him jealous Esther ar- 
nved with the news that Queen Eleanor, 
Count Mannque, and other noblemen 
were joining in counsel, apparently plot- 
ting a revolt against the king The king, 
already feeling guilty about neglecting 
the preparation for war, quickly left with 
Don Garceran for Toledo Rachel, con 
vinced that the king had never loved her, 
found no satisfaction in her perfumes 
and jewels 

Count Mannque and the noblemen, 
with the queen present, considered how 
to deal with the Jewess Buying her off 
with gold was suggested, but the king 
had gold to give her Imprisoning her 
would be useless, for the king had the 
power to release her Finally, Count 
Mannque turned to the queen, who 
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softly suggested that death was the an 
swer, death for the woman who had 
broken the laws of God Don Garceran 
interrupted the proceedings with an order 
from the king to dissolve the meeting 
Count Manrique, dismissing the nobles, 
told them to be prepared for action He 
then urged his son to join the rebelhon, 
but Don Garceran refused The count 
and the others left 

The king then prevailed upon the 
queen to listen to him In a heartfelt 
conversation he admitted his guilt, calling 
attention to the changes of heart and 
mind that are inevitable for man But 
the queen was reluctant to place the en 
tire blame on her husband She accused 
the girl of using shameless magic In 
anger, King Alfonso defended Rachel as 
one who, for all her faults, had never 
pretended to a lifeless virtue that made 
life empty of warmth He criticized the 
queen for encouraging his nobles to con- 
spire against him 


The king discovered that the queen 
had left while he was talking In grow 
ing apprehension he pursued the vassals 
to Castle Retiro He arrived too late 
The castle was in ruins, and Isaac and 
Esther told him that Rachel had been 
kiUed To fire his desire for vengeance, 
the king viewed her body, but the sight 
of her reminded him not of her charm 
but of her wanton guile ReafiSirming his 
duty to the people, he forgave Count 
Mannque and the others when they ap 
peared, swordless, to learn their punish- 
ment He made his infant son king, with 
the queen as regent, and set forth for 
war against the Moors Esther, at first 
cymcal about the quick atonement of the 
Christian king, was appalled to find that 
her father was more concerned about his 
gold than he was over the tragic event 
that had involved them all She con 
fessed that she, her father, and Rachel 
were as guilty as the Chnstians 


A JOVIAL CREW 

Type of work Drama 
Author Richard Brome 1652 or 1653) 

Type of plot Farce 
Tvme of plot Seventeenth century 
Locale England 
Vmt presented 1641 

Principal characters 

Oldrents, a country squire 
Sprustglove, his steward 
Rachel, Oldrents^ older daughter 
Meriel, his younger daughter 
Vincent, Rachel s lover 
Hilliard, MeneFs lover 
Master Clack, a justice 
Ame, the justice s mece 

Critique 

A Jovial Crew, or, The Merry Beggars 
IS a good natured, unpretentious comedy 
It presents a world filled with pleasantly 
unreal problems that permit equally un- 
real solutions, a world populated with 
eccentric gentry and philosophic beggars 

A JOVIAL CREW by Richard Brome from ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS OTHER THAN 
SHAHESPEARE By penmgsien of the publishers Prentice Hall, Inc All rights reserved 
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Light, gay entertainment was the author^s 
goal, and he attained it 

The Story 

Squire Oldrents had ample reason to 
be happy he owned a large estate from 



which he received a good income he old man they disclosed their project, but 
was beloved by the rich for his warm he, fearing that its contents might destroy 
hospitality and by the poor for his gen his resolution to be happy, refused to 
erosity he had two lovely daughters who open it 

were being courted by two very present The first night on the road dispelled 
able young gentlemen But the joy that any romantic notions that the four ama 
he denved from these blessings was sud teur beggars had about their new life 
denly destroyed by a fortune teller's pre The two men, having spent an uneasy 
diction that Oldrents' daughters would and sleepless night, would have gladly 
become beggars Oldrents' fnend Hearty, returned home, but they did not wish to 
a gentleman who had seen better days but give the appearance of softness The girls, 

who always looked on the bright side of having been housed m a pigsty, were 

things, tried to cheer up the old man equally disillusioned, but they resolved 

As a result of his persuasiveness, Oldrents not to be the first to show signs of weak 
resolved to put on, at least, an outward ening 

show of good spints Despite Spnnglove's instructions, the 

A second source of worry for the squire amateurs had little success in their first 
was his steward, Sprmglove As a youth attempts at begging because they lacked 
Spnnglove had been a beggar, until Old the requisite humility Approaching two 

rents took him in and schooled him Dur gentlemen, Vincent, after first being 

mg winters, Sprmglove had always been tongue tied, asked for such a large sum 

very diligent in his work But with the that they drove him off with their swords 

arrival of May, every year he found some Hilliard, also asking for a large sum, was 

pretext to leave home One year Oldrents switched, thereupon, in very unbeggarly 

met Spnnglove begging on the highway manner, he demanded satisfaction of his 

and thus discovered how his summers chastiser, a man named Oliver This same 

were spent To break the young man of Oliver had noticed the two girls and had 

his wanderings, Oldrents had made him been filled with lust Finding them alone 
his steward, a position m which Spnng he gave them money, kissed them, and 

love had done well But now it was nearly then tried to drag Rachel behind some 

May again, and Spnnglove announced bushes But his intentions were frustrated 
that the call of nature was too insistent, by the arrival of the men in response to 
and he must go a begging her screams After he had restrained Vin 

One of Oldrents' chanties was the cent and Hilliard, Sprmglove, knowing 

maintenance of an old barn as a guest that Oliver would be too ashamed to do 

house for wandering beggars Rachel and so, suggested that he get a beadle to pun 

Menel, his daughters, had long watched ish the girls 

these beggars and envied them their com The next travelers the beggars en 

plete freedom The girls were bored with countered were Martin and Amie Amie 

their home life and further depressed by had left home to escape marriage with 

the low spirits of their father Thus de Master Talboy, a marnage that her uncle, 

veloped their plan for going with the Master Clack, had tried to force upon 

beggars Their two lovers, Vincent and her Martin, the justice's clerk, seeing a 

Hilliard, who were afraid of losing the chance to advance his own position, had 

girls, agreed to accompany them When agreed to run away with her Now that 

they announced their intention to Spring she had had a better opportunity to ob 
love, he revealed the prophecy Oldrents serve Martin, she had begun to doubt 

had received Now the girls felt that a the wisdom of her action When they en 

brief sojourn with the beggars would have countered the beggars, they were hungry 

the additional advantage of bnnging peace and unhappy Spnnglove gave them food 

of mind to their father In a letter to the and offered to get a curate to marry them 
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Amie, impressed by his solicitude, de 
cided to remain temporanly with the 
beggars 

Meanwhile, a search for the runaways 
was m progress Among the searchers was 
Oliver and the rejected lover, Talboy 
Their pursuit brought them to the home 
of Oldrents The squire, still doggedly at 
tempting to banish sorrow from his life, 
despite the loss of his daughters, wel 
corned them with song and drink But 
Talboy, with his incessant weeping and 
sighing, disturbed the old man On a sud 
den whim, Oldrents decided to visit Mas 
ter Clack, who he had heard was an odd 
character 

Ofi&cials, m the meantime, stopped and 
questioned the beggars on suspicion of 
harboring the fugitives This trouble with 
the law was the final blow to the four 
amateurs, who now gave up any further 
pretense of liking this kind of life When 
the constable threatened to beat Spring 
love until he disclosed Amiens where 


abouts, she, having fallen in love with 
him, revealed herself Amie was then re 
turned home, and the beggars were ar 
rested 

When the beggars were brought to 
Master Clack's home, Oldrents was there 
The justice at first contemplated dire 
punishment for the vagrants, but, when 
he heard that they could present a drama, 
he saw a chance to entertain Oldrents 
without expense In a play concerning 
two lost daughters and a vagrant steward, 
Rachel, Meriel, and Springlove played 
the leading roles Oldrents was ecstatic at 
being reunited with his daughters, and 
his joy was increased by the revelation 
that Springlove was, in reality, his ille 
gitimate son Springlove, because of this 
disclosure and because of his intention of 
marrying Amie, announced that he would 
beg no more Thus, the last of Oldrents' 
worries was over, and the old man again 
had his full measure of contentment 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 

Ty^eofwork Drama 

Author Sean O'Casey (1884- ) 

Type of 'plot Satincreahsm 
Time of plot 1922 
Locale Dublin 
First presented 1924 

Principal characters 

Uaptain^' Jack Boyle, a ne’er do well 
Juno Boyle his wife 
Johnny Boyle, their son 
Mary Boyle, their daughter 
^Joxer” Daly, the Captain's pal 
Jerry Devine, Mary s suitor 
Charlie Bentham, a schoolteacher 
Mrs Maisie Madigan a neighbor 
^'Needle" Nugent, a tailor 


Critique 

Sean O'Casey's plays mark the cuhni 
nation of the Irish dramatic renaissance, 
which had begun as a part of the Euro 
pean movement toward realistic theater 
m opposition to the French romantic 


drama, but which diverged from the 
dramaturgic techniques of Ibsen and 
Shaw Believing that Continental and 
English dramas were too intellectuahzed, 
O'Casey, along with his compatnots Yeats 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK by Sean O Casey By permission of the publishers St Martin s Press Inc 
and Macmillan & Co Ltd Copyright All rights reserved 
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and Synge, tned to make the drama in 
dividualistic and realistic by drenching it 
in Irish local color Formlessness— ignonng 
formal dramatic technique to reflect the 
vigor and vitality of life— was O^Casey s 
unique contribution to the Insh move 
ment In Juno and the Pay cock he reached 
a new peak of realism He dispensed with 
an elaborate plot, ideas, and consistency 
of character, content merely to show char 
acters, Irish characters, in action 

The Story 

Waiting for ''Captain"^ Jack Boyle to 
come in from his morning visit to the pub, 
Mary Boyle and her mother, Juno, dis 
cussed the newspaper account of the mur 
der of Robbie Tancred, a fanatic Insh 
Republican Johnny Boyle, who himself 
had been shot in the hip and had lost an 
arm fighting against the Free State, left 
the living room of the tenancy after de 
nouncing the two women for their mor 
bid insensitivity Juno scolded Mary for 
participating m the Trades Union Stake, 
especially at a time when the family was 
m debt for food, but Mary defended her 
activities, and her brother’s as well, as 
matters of pnnciple 

When Jerry Devine rushed in with a 
message from Father Farrell, who had 
found a job for Boyle, Juno sent Jerry to 
look for her husband at his favorite bar 
Soon afterward she heard her husband 
and his crony, Daly, singing on 

the stairs She hid behind the bed cur 
tains so as to catch them talking about 
her Disclosing herself, she fnghtened 
Joxer away and berated her husband for 
his laaness and mahngenng Jerry re 
turned and delivered his message to 
Boyle, who immediately developed a case 
of stabbing pains m ms legs Juno not 
deceived, ordered him to change into his 
working clothes She then left for her 
own job 

Jerry accosted Mary, complained of her 
unfriendliness, and once agam proposed 
to her Although Jerry offered her love 
and security, Mary refused him, and both 
left in a huff 


Ignonng his wife’s instructions to ap 
ply for the job, Boyle, leisurely proceed 
mg to get his breakfast, was rejoined by 
Joxer Absorbed in their talk, they re 
fused to acknowledge a loud knocking at 
the street door, though the continuance 
of It seemed to upset young Johnny Boyle 
Their rambling discourse on family life, 
the clergy, literature, and the sea was in 
terrupted by Juno and Mary, who had 
returned with Charlie Bentham, a school 
teacher and amateur lawyer, to announce 
that a cousin had bequeathed £2,000 to 
Boyle Boyle declared that he was through 
with Joxer and the like, whereupon Joxer, 
who had been hiding outside the win 
dow, reappeared, expressed his indigna- 
tion, and left 

Two days later the two cronies had 
been reconciled, Joxer having served as 
Boyle’s agent for loans based on expecta 
tions of the inheritance The entrance 
of Juno and Mary with a new gramo 
phone was followed by that of Bentham, 
now Mary’s fianc6 Over family tea, Ben 
tham explained his belief m theosophy 
and ghosts Johnny, visibly upset by this 
conversation about death left the room 
but qmckly returned, twitching and 
trembling He was convinced that he had 
seen the bloody ghost of Robbie Tancred 
kneeling before the statue of the Virgin 

The amval of Joxer with Mrs Madi 
gan, a garrulously reminiscent neighbor, 
smoothed over the madent A party fea 
tunng whiskey and song ensued The 
revelry was interrupted by Mrs Tancred 
and some neighbors, on their way to 
Robbie Tancred’s funeral Soon there 
after the mernment was again dispelled, 
this time by the funeral procession m the 
street A young man, an Irregular Mobi 
lizer, came looking for Johnny, whom he 
reproached for not attending the funeral 
He ordered Johnny to appear at a meet 
ing called for the purpose of inquiring 
into Tancred’s death 

Two months later, Juno insisted on 
tabng Mary to the doctor, for the girl 
seemed to be pming away over Bentham, 
who had disappeared 
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After the women had left, Joxer and 
Nugent, a tailor, slipped into the apart 
ment Having learned that Boyle would 
not receue the inheritance, Nugent had 
come to get the suit which he had sold 
to Boyle on credit Taking the suit from 
a chair, Nugent scoffed at Boyle^s prom 
ise to pay and his order for a new topcoat 
as well 

Joxer, who had sneaked out unseen, 
returned, hypocrite that he was, to com 
miserate with Boyle Mrs Madigan, who 
had also heard that Boyle would not re 
ceive his inheritance arrived to collect 
the three pounds she had lent him Re 
buffed, she appropriated the gramophone 
and left, followed by Joxer 

News of Boyle^s misadventure spread 
rapidly, two men arrived to remove the 
new but unpaid for, furniture Mrs 
Boyle ran out to find her husband 

Ma'y having returned, Jerry Devine 
came to see her Again he proposed A1 
though he was willing to forget that Mary 
had jilted him for Bentham, he recoiled 


at her admission that she was pregnant 

Left alone with the two moving men, 
Johnny imagined that he felt a bullet 
wound in his chest At that moment two 
armed Irish Irregulars entered the apart 
ment and accused Johnny of informing 
on Robbie Tancred to the gang that had 
murdered him Ignoring Johnny ^s pro 
testations of innocence and loyalty, the 
men dragged him out A little later, Mrs 
Madigan notified Mary and Juno that 
the police were waiting below, requesting 
that Juno identify a body Juno and Mary 
left vowing never to return to the worth 
less Boyle 

Soon Boyle and Joxer stumbled into 
the abandoned apartment, both very 
drunk and unaware of Johnny*s death or 
Juno and Mary*s desertion Joxer stretched 
out on the bed Boyle slumped on the 
floor With thick tongues they stammered 
out their patriotic devotion to Ireland, 
and Boyle deplored the miserable state of 
the world 


THE KALEVALA 


Tyfeofwork Poem 

Author Elias Lonnrot (1802 1884) 

Type of plot Folk epic 
Time of plot Mythological antiquity 
Locale Finland and Lapland 
First published 1835 

Principal characters 

Vainamoinen, the Son of the Wind and the Virgin of the Air, the 
singer hero 

Ilmajrinen the smith hero 
Lemminkainen the wamor hero 
Louht, ruler of Pohjola, the North Country 
Aino, a young Lapp maiden 
JouKAHAiNEN a Laplander Aino’s brother 
Kullervo an evd, sullen slave very powerful 
The Daughter of Louhi, Ilmannen s wife 


Critique 

The Kalevala, which may be roughly 
translated as “The Land of Heroes,'^ is a 
long narrative poem fashioned by the 
Finnish scholar, Elias Lonnrot, from the 
folk legends and oral traditions of his 
country It is the national epic of Fm 


land and as such ranks with those of 
other nations whose mythologies are bet 
ter known In legend, the ancestor of 
all the heroes is Kaleva, but he never 
appears m the stories Aside from giving 
the poem its tide, Kaleva constitutes one 
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of Its few unifying principles, for, like 
most folk epics, the work lacks unity and 
cohesion, being the product of many 
hands and voices over hundreds of years 
Nevertheless, the tales of Vainamomen, 
Ilmannen, and Lemmmkainen are told 
with great beauty, simplicity and poetic 
force Lonnrot performed a tremendous 
task in gathenng the many tales, editing 
them, arranging them, and even wntmg 
connective material From a purely liter 
ary standpoint, his monumental produc 
tion, peculiar because of its relatively 
late formation, stands as a worthy repre 
sentation of the early culture of a civiliza 
tion little known to Western readers 

The Story 

After his mother had created the land, 
the sun, and the moon out of sea duck 
eggs, Vainamomen was bom, and with 
the help of Sampsa Pellervomen he made 
the barren land fruitful by sowing seeds 
and planting trees By die time Varna 
momen was an old man he had gained 
great fame as a singer and charmer 
When a brash young man named Jouka- 
hainen challenged him to a duel of magic 
songs, Vainamomen easily won and forced 
the young man to give him his sister 
Amo for a wife But Amo was greatly 
saddened at having to marry an old man 
and so she drowned herself to Vaina- 
moinen's sorrow He looked all over the 
sea for her and found her at last in the 
form of a salmon, but in that form she 
escaped him forever 

In time he heard of the beautiful 
daughters of Louhi in the far North 
Country and he decided to seek them 
out On the way to Pohjola, the land of 
Louhi, his horse was killed by the bold 
young man whom he had defeated m 
the duel of songs, and Vainamomen was 
forced to swim to Pohjola Louhi, the 
witch, found him on the beach, restored 
his health, told him that he would have 
to forge a magic Sampo m order to ivm 
a daughter, and then sent him on his 
way 

Vamamomen found one of Louhi's 


daughters seated on a rainbow and asked 
her to become his wife She gave him 
three tasks to do After completing two 
he was wounded in the knee while try 
mg to complete the third The wound, 
which bled profusely, was healed by a 
magic ointment prepared under the direc 
tions of an old man skilled in leechcraft 
Vainamomen went home and raised a 
great wind to carry Ilmannen, the mighty 
smith who had forged the sky, into the 
North Country to make the Sampo for 
Louhi Ilmannen forged the Sampo but 
still Louhi's daughter refused to marry 
and leave her homeland Ilmannen, also 
in love with the maiden, went sadly home 

A gallant youth, Lemmmkainen, was 
famous for winning the love of women 
Having heard of Kyllikki, the flower of 
Saari, he was determined to win her for 
his wife When he amved in Esthoma 
she refused him, and he abducted her 
They lived happily together until one 
day she disobeyed him In retaliation he 
went north to seek one of Louhi^s daugh 
ters as his wife In Pohjola, Lemmm 
kainen charmed everyone except an evil 
herdsman whom he scorned Like Vaina 
momen, he was given three tasks and 
performed the first two without much 
difficulty, but while trying to complete 
the third he was slam by She evil herds 
man Alarmed by his long absence, his 
mother went searching for him, found 
him in pieces at the bottom of a river 
and restored him finally to his original 
shape 

Meanwhile, Vainamomen was busy 
building a ship by means of magic, his 
third task for Louhi^s daughter, when he 
found that he had forgotten the three 
magic words needed to complete the 
work He searched everjrwhere for them 
and was almost trapped in Tuonela, the 
kingdom of death Then he heard that 
the giant Vipunen might know them 
When they met, Vipunen swallowed 
him, but Vamamomen caused the giant 
so much pain that the creature was 
forced to release him and reveal the 
magic charm With the charm Vama- 
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momen completed his ship and again 
set sail for Pohjola 

Ilmannen, learning of Vainamoinen's 
departure, started after him on horseback 
When they met they agreed to abide by 
the maiden's choice On their amval at 
Pohjola, Louhi gave Ilmannen three tasks 
to perform to plow a field of snakes, to 
capture a bear and a wolf, and to catch 
a great pike Ilmannen performed these 
tasks Since Vainamoinen was old, Louhi's 
daughter chose Ilmannen for her hus- 
band There was great rejoicmg at the 
marriage Vainamoinen sang for the 
bridal couple A gigantic ox was slam and 
mead was brewed, and the bnde and 
groom were both instructed in the duties 
of marriage At last Ilmannen took his 
new bride to his home in the south 
Meanwhile Lemminkamen had not 
been invited to the festivities because of 
his quarrelsome nature, and he was there 
fore angry Although his mother warned 
him of the dangers he would have to face 
on the journey and of Louhi's treachery, 
he insisted on going to Pohjola With his 
magic charms he was able to overcome 
all dangers along the way In Pohjola, 
Louhi tned to kill him with snake 
poisoned ale, but Lemminkamen saw 
through the trick Then he and Louhi's 
husband engaged in a duel of magic 
which ended in a tie Finally they fought 
with swords and Lemminkamen slew 
Louhi's husband Lemminkamen then 
turned into an eagle and flew home In 
fear of retribution he took his mother's 
advice and went to live for several years 
on an obscure island where the only 
inhabitants were women, their warrior 
husbands being away from home 

Forced to flee when the time came for 
the husbands to return, Lemminkamen 
set out for his own land in a boat The 
craft turned over and he was forced to 
swim to shore On reaching home he 
found the country desolate and his mother 
missing At last he found her hidmg m 
the forest Swearing to avenge himself 
on the warnors of Pohjola who had deso- 
lated the land, he set sail with Tiera, a 


warrior companion, but Louhi sent the 
frost to destroy him Although Lemmin 
kainen managed to charm the frost, he 
and his companion were shipwrecked 
and were forced to retreat 

The wife of Kalervo had been carried 
off by her brother in-law, Untamoiiien, 
who then laid waste to Kalervo's land In 
the cradle Kullervo, bom to Kalervo $ 
wife swore to be avenged on his uncle 
Kullervo grew up strong, but so stupid 
and clumsy that he broke or ruined every 
thing he touched He tned to kill his 
uncle and his uncle tried to kill him 
Finally, the uncle gave him to Ilmannen 
Ilmarinen's wife immediately disliked the 
boy and gave him a loaf of bread with a 
stone m it In return, while Ilmannen 
was away from home, Kullervo had her 
killed by wild beasts He then fled into 
the forest, where he found his parents 
and lived with them for a long time He 
performed all his chores badly After a 
time he set out on a journey Two 
women having refused him, he ravished 
a third, only to learn that she was his 
sister In anguish she killed herself and 
Kullervo returned home m sorrow When 
his family rejected him, he set off to 
attack Untamoinen After killing his 
xmcle he returned to find his family dead 
and the countryside desolate He wan 
dered off into the forest and killed him 
self by fallmg on his sword 

Hmarinen, after weeping for his dead 
wife, made up his mind to get another 
in his forge He fashioned a woman out 
of gold and silver, but she remained cold 
and lifeless, so Ilmannen went north 
agam to Pohjola When Louhi refused 
to give him a wife, he abducted one of 
her daughters This wife soon proved un 
faithful and in anger he turned her into 
a seagull 

Meanwhile, Vainamoinen had been 
thinkmg about the Sampo, that magic 
mill which ground out nches Deter 
mmed to steal it from Louhi, he built a 
ship and Ilmannen forged a s ord for 
him, and the two heroes starte<r^r Poh- 
jola On the way Lemminkamen called 
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to them from the shore and asked to 
accompany them They took him along 
During the voyage the boat struck a giant 
pike Vainamoinen killed the great fish 
and from its bones fashioned a harp with 
which he sang everyone in Pohjola to 
sleep With the help of an ox the three 
heroes took the Sampo and sailed for 
home In the meantime Louhi had awak- 
ened and sent fog and wind after the 
heroes During the storm Vainamoinen^s 
harp fell overboard 

Louhi and her men followed in a war- 
boat The two boats met in a great battle 
Although Vainamoinen was victorious, 
Louhi dragged the Sampo from his boat 
into the lake There it broke into pieces, 
most of which sank to the bottom Only 
a few smaller pieces floated to shore After 
making violent threats against Kalevala, 
Louhi returned home with only a small 
and useless fragment of the Sampo 
Vainamoinen collected the pieces on the 
shore and planted them for good luck 
the land became more fruitful Having 
searched in vain for his lost harp, Vaina 
moinen made another of birchwood and 
his songs to Its music gave joy to every 
one 

Vexed because her land was barren 
after the loss of the Sampo, Louhi sent 
a terrible pestilence to Kalevala, but 


Vainamoinen healed the people by magic 
and salves Next she sent a great bear 
to ravish the herds, but Vainamoinen 
killed the savage beast 

Louhi stole the moon and the sun 
which had come down to earth to hear 
Vainamoinen play and sing She also 
stole the fire from all the hearths of 
Kalevala When Ukko, the supreme god, 
kindled a new fire for the sun and the 
moon, some of it fell to earth and was 
swallowed by a fish in a large lake 
Vainamoinen and Ilmannen finally found 
the fish and Ilmannen was badly burned 
The fire escaped and burned a great area 
of country until it was at last captured 
and returned to the hearths of Kalevala 
Ilmannen, recovered from his bums, pre 
pared great chains for Louhi and fright 
ened her into restoring the sun and the 
moon to the heavens 

Marjatta, a holy woman and a virgin, 
swallowed a cranberry and a son was bom 
to her in a stable The child was baptized 
as the King of Carelia despite Vaina 
moments claim that such an ill omened 
child should be put to death Angered 
because the child proved wiser than he, 
Vainamoinen sailed away to a land be 
tween the earth and the sky, leaving 
behmd him, for the pleasure of his 
people, his harp and his songs 


DAS KAPITAL 


Type of work Political economy 
Author Karl Marx (1818 1883) 

First fuhltshed Vol I, 1867 Vols II and III, edited by Fnednch Engels, 1885 1894 


If Marx was right, the Russian revolu 
tion was inevitable and the world-wide 
growth of communism is also inevitable, 
therefore, even if Das Kaptal had never 
been wntten, the world would have been 
split by revolution and by the emergence 
of communism as a dynamic political 
force But it may be that Marx was mis 
taken, and that the emergence of com 
munism would not have been possible 
had It not been for the labors of Marx in 
the British Museum which resulted in 


the writing and publication of Das Ka 
fital Even if economic unbalance had 
resulted in a revolutionary uprising of 
the proletariat m Russia or elsewhere, it 
probably would not have taken the form 
It did, or occurred when it did, or had the 
subsequent worldwide effect that it has 
had, had Marx not wntten Das Kafttal 
To wnte that this book has been world 
shaking, then, is but to speak the tmth 
Many of Marx's revolutionary ideas 
had already been expressed in the Com 
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mumst McmtfestQ (1848) which he that his account regarded ^'every histon 

wrote with Friedrich Engels, hut Das cally developed social form as in fluid 

Kafttal was more than another call to movement, and therefore takes into ac 

arms, it was an attempt to base commu count its transient nature not less than 

nism on a theory of political economy its momentary existence 
which could be scientifically and dialec In Marx the dialectic method led to 
tically defended The Manifesto is a pas "dialectical materialism,'' the theory that 

sionate document, an outline of a polit history is the record of class struggles, 

ical philosophy, and something of a the conflict of economic opposites 
prophecy, but Das Ka'pttal is a scholar's Das Ka'pttal begins with a study of 
treatise, the product of years of research commodities and money Marx distm 
and reflection, a work of economic theory guishes between use value and value, the 
that continues to challenge professional latter being understood in terms of ex 
economists This contrast is illuminating, change value but involving essentially 
for the Communist movement has always the amount of labor that went into the 
been charactenzed by contrast the mtel production of the commodity, thus, ' that 
lectual leads the laborers, the reasoned which determines the magnitude of the 

defense is supplemented by violence and value of any article is the amount of 

murder, and the scholar's program comes labour socially necessary, or the labour 

alive in revolution and the threat of war time socially necessary for its production " 
In the Manifesto, Marx and Engels Money results from the use of some 
argued that the histor} of all societies has special commodity as a means of ex 

been a history of class struggles, that the change in order to equate different prod 

struggle had become one between the ucts of labor Money serves as "a um 

bourgeois class and the proletanat, that versal measure of value " According to 

all the injustices of society result from the Marx, it is not money that makes com 

economic advantage the bourgeoisie have modities commensurable, but the fact of 

over the proletariat, that the proletanat their being commensurable in terms of 

would finally rebel and take over the human labor that makes money possible 

means of production, forming a classless as a measure of value 

society, a dictatorship of the proletanat Money begets money through the cir 
In Das Ka'pital, Marx uses a dialectic culation of commodities this is Marx's 

method which was inspired by Hegel, general formula for capital Money is 

even though it is put to a different use the first form in which capital appears 

Marx claimed that his dialectic method precisely because it is the end product of 

was the "direct opposite" of Hegel's, that a circulatory process which begins with 

with Hegel the dialectic "is standing on the use of money to purchase commod 
Its head" and "must be turned nght side ities for sale at higher than the purchase 
up again, if you would discover the ra pnce 

tional kernel within the mystical shell " Capital would not be possible without 
The method is not mysterious, it involves a change of value If money were used 

attending to the conflicting aspects of to purchase a commodity sold at the 

matters under consideration in order to imtial price, no profit would be made, no 

be able to attain a better idea of the capital made possible To explain the 

whole Thus, Marx descnbes his "ra surplus value that emerges in the process 
tional" dialectic as including "m its com Marx reimnds the reader that the capi- 

prehension and affirmative recognition of talist buys labor power and uses it The 

the existing state of things, at the same matenal of production belongs to the 

time, also, the recogmUon of the nega capitalist, therefore the product of the 

tion of that state, of its inevitable break productive process also belongs to him 
mg up " He went on to maintain The product has a use-value, but the 
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capitalist does not intend to use the Marx, ''reproduces and perpetuates the 

product his interest is in selling it for condition for exploiting the labourer It 

a pnce greater than the sum of the costs mcessandy forces him to sell his labour 
of Its production, including the cost of power in order to live, and enables the 

labor The realization of surplus value is capitahst to purchase labour power in 

possible, finally, only by some sort of ex order that he may enrich himself Ac 

ploitation of the laborer, somehow or cordingly, the division between men 

other the capitalist must manage to make which is descnbed in terms of classes is 

the cost of labor less than the value of inevitable in a capitalistic society 
labor Marx explains the self destruction of 

One way of increasing surplus value is the capitalistic society by arguing that 

by increasing the productiveness of labor from the exploitation of laborers the 

without decreasing the work day, but the capitalist, if he has the economic power, 
problem which then anses is the prob passes to the exploitation of other capi 

lem of keeping the price of commodities talists and, finally, to their expropriation 

up One solution takes the form of using ' One capitalist always kills many The 
large numbers of laborers and dividing monopolistic tendencies of capitalists 

them for special tasks The capitalist finally hinder the modes of production, 

takes advantage of lower prices of com and the mass exploitation of workers 

modities by paying labor less and pur reaches such a peak of misery and op 

chasing materials more cheaply At the pression that an upnsing of the proletariat 
same time, through a division of labor, destroys the capitalist state Thus, "capi 
he achieves greater productiveness with talist production begets, with the mex 
out a corresponding rise in labor cost In orability of a law of Nature, its own ne 

other words, the capitalist hires an indi- gation '' The transformation into the so 

vidual and puts him to work in coop cialized state is much quicker and easier 

eration with others he pays for the labor than the transformation of the pm ate 

power of that individual, but he gams property of the workers into capitalist pri 

the value that comes from using that vate property, for it is easier for the mass 

pow er cooperatively of workers to expropnate the property of 

Marx rejects the idea that machinery a few capitalists than for the capitalists 

IS introduced m order to make work to expropriate the property of the laborers 

easier He argues that "Like every other Das Kafttal has often been cnticized 

increase in the productiveness of labour, as an economic study written in the style 

machinery is intended to cheapen com of German metaphysics It is generally 

modities, and, by shortening that portion regarded, particularly by those who have 

of the working day, m which the la never read it, as an extremely difficult 

bourer works for himself, to lengthen the book, both m content and style By its 

other portion that he gives, without an nature it is a complex, scholarly work, 

equivalent, to the capitalist In short, it is but it is also clear and direct m the ex 

a means for producing surplus value " position of Marx's ideas, and it is light 

Marx concluded that the possibility of ened by numerous hypothetical cases 
the growth of capital depended upon which illustrate in a vivid manner the 
using labor in some way that would free various points which Marx makes In its 
the capitalist from the need to pay for consideration of the work of other schol 
the use of labor power He decided that ars it is respectful if not acquiescent Per 
capital IS "the command over unpaid la haps the pnmary fault of this momentous 

hour All surplus value is in sub- work is not that it is too difficult, but 

stance the materialisation of unpaid la that it is too simple To argue that capital 

hour” IS made possible by exploitation of labor 

Capitahst production, according to may be to ignore the ways m which profit 
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can be realized and labor paid to the economic system gives cause for revolu 
satisfaction of both the capitalist and the tion is something that is shown by history 
laborer But impartial cnticism of such a but only recommended by men 
thesis is impossible Whether a capitalist 

A KING AND NO KING 

Tyfe of work Drama 

Authors Francis Beaumont (1585? 1616) and John Fletcher (1579 1625) 

Ty'peofflot Tragicomedy 
Ttme of 'plot Indefimte 
Locale Armema and Ibena 
Ftrst presented 1611 

Principal characters 

Arbaces, King of Ibena 
Tigranes, King of Armema 

Gobrias Lord Protector of Ibena and Arbaces father 

Bacurius, an Ibenan nobleman 

Mardonius, an honest old captain in Arbaces army 

Bessus, a cowardly braggart 

Lygones an Aimeman courtier, Spacoma s father 

Arane Queen Mother of Ibena 

Panthea her daughter 

Spaconia an Armenian lady, Tigranes* sweetheart 


CnUque 

A good example of baroque sensibility, 
A King and No King depends for its sue 
cess on an extremely skillful manipulation 
of emotional effects rather than on the 
moral or logical implications of the nar 
rative For this reason the play employs 
an impressive array of technical devices 
for the creation and maintenance of emo 
tional intensity Chief among these are 
contrasts and parallels of character, sud 
den emotional reversals within scenes, the 
speeding up or retarding of action with 
little reference to narrative logic, and the 
use of surprise information which re 
solves serious difficulties in the plot So 
cleverly were these devices used that A 
King and No King was one of the most 
popular plays of its time, possibly ranked 
after Philaster^ as Beaumont and Fletcher's 
most successful tragi comedy It has been 
unfavorably criticized because of its neg 
lect of the moral issues raised and par 
ticularly because the tragic dilemma is 
avoided by means of a tnck But Beau 
mont and Fletcher were not much con 
cemed with the solution of moral prob 


lems, rather, they were interested in pro 
viding entertainment for a sophisticated 
audience 

The Story 

Arbaces, the vahant young king of 
Ibena, had just ended a long war against 
Armema by defeating in single combat 
Tigranes, the king of that country But 
Arbaces, though a hero in war, was also 
an intensely passionate man, honest and 
outspoken Mardonius commented that he 
was capable of the wildest extremities of 
emotion and that he could move through 
the entire emotional range with the great 
est speed Inflamed bv his victory, Ar 
baces illustrated the qualities Mardonius 
asenbed to him In a sene? of blustenng 
speeches he showed himself to be inor 
(hnately proud When Mardonius took 
him to task for boasting, he became, after 
a few gusts of ranting, temporarily con 
tnte and amiable, and he resolved to give 
his beautiful, virtuous sister Panthea 
whom he had not seen since her child 
hood, m marriage to the defeated bu# 
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valorous Tigranes But Tigranes protested 
because he had already plighted his troth 
to Spaconia, a lady of nis own land 

Messages arrived from Gobrias, in 
whose care the government of Ihena had 
been left, telling that a slave sent by 
Arane to poison Arbaces had been taken 
and executed Instead of flying into a 
rage, Arbaces, in a buist of magnanimity 
and pity, forgave the queen mother^s un- 
natural act Thus he swung from the ob 
jectionable boastfulness of moments be- 
fore to the opposite emotional pole 

Meanwhile, Tigranes, who was to ac 
company Arbaces home as a prisoner, ar- 
ranged with Bessus, a fatuous and cow- 
ardly captain in the Ibenan army, for 
him to convey Spaconia to Ibena and 
secure for her a place as one of Panthea's 
ladies m waiting There, according to 
Tigrane^s plan, it was to be Spacemans 
task to set the pnncess^ heart against a 
match with him 

In Iberia, where Arane had been put 
under guard for her attempt on Arbaces’ 
life, Panthea was deeply torn between 
her love for her mother on the one hand 
and her loyalty and devotion to the king, 
her brother, on the other Although the 
reason for Arane’s crime was unexplained, 
her conversation with Gobnas revealed 
that there were secrets between them hav 
ing an important bearing on her relation 
ship with Arbaces Bessus, accompanied 
by Spaconia, amved with messages from 
the king, including a pardon for Arane 
Importuned by the courtiers, the braggart 
gave an amusing account of the duel be 
tween Arbaces and Tigranes, contnvmg 
to make himself the central figure Pan 
thea, interrupting Bessus’ tale frequently, 
revealed agonjzed concern for her broth 
er’s safety Even though she had not yet 
seen him, she nevertheless felt a power 
ful attraction to him Spaconia then re- 
vealed to Panthea her reason for coming 
to Iberia, and the virtuous pnncess vowed 
to reject the proposed match with Ti 
granes 

After a tnumphal passage through the 
aty, Arbaces aiid his company atnved at 


the court When Panthea presented her 
self to her brother, Arbaces, overwhelmed 
by her beauty, realized that at first sight 
he had fallen hopelessly in love with her 
Frantically he tried to convince himself 
that she was not really his sister but a 
lady of the court however, he was unable 
to escape the guilty feeling that he had 
become the victim of an incestuous love 
At last, succumbing to his passion, he 
kissed her, then, overcome with guilt and 
shame, he violently ordered the weeping 
Panthea imprisoned But as time passed, 
his love for Panthea increased, and at 
last he begged Mardonius to act as his 
bawd When Mardonius indignantly re 
jected Arbace’s plea, the king turned to 
Bessus, whom he found more willing to 
undertake such a task Revolted by Bes 
sus’ ready acquiescence, and probably 
also by the image of himself that he saw 
in the minion, Arbaces swore to keep his 
sin within his own breast in spite of the 
torture his desire inflicted upon him 
Bessus, meanwhile, discovered that the 
reputation for bravery he had created for 
himself had senous drawbacks Now that 
he was worthy of challenge, he was being 
called to account by all of the gentlemen 
he had insulted before leaving for the 
wars He was just dismissing the second 
of his two hundred and thirteenth chal 
lenger when Bacunus appeared, demand 
mg satisfaction for a past wrong Bessus, 
attempting to put him ojff, pleaded a lame 
leg but Bacunus, recognizing the brag 
gart’s poltroonery, browbeat him unmer 
cifully and took away his sword Bessus, 
after enlisting the aid of two professional 
swordsmen who were in reality as absurd 
and as cowardly as he, allowed himself to 
be convinced by a very peculiar exercise 
in logic that he was, after all, a valiant 
man He was on the way to dehver this 
news to Bacunus when he encountered 
Lygones, who had journeyed from Ar 
menia in search of his daughter Spaconia 
B^ieving him to be Spaconia’s seducer, 
Lygones gave Bessus a drubbing before 
the braggart could explain Parting from 
Lygones, bruised Bessus located Bacunus, 
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who, over Bessus* loud protests that he 
was no coward, mocked his logic and 
cudgeled his two hired companions Dur 
ing this time Lygones had located Spa- 
coma and Tigranes in pnson, and he 
learned joyfully that his daughter, whom 
he had thought guilty of a disgraceful 
alliance with Bessus, was actually to be 
married to Tigranes and thus was to be 
come the queen of Armenia 

Indirectly urged on by Gobrias and 
nearly mad with desire, Arbaces visited 
Panthea in her prison and at once begged 
her to yield and not to yield herself to 
his lust Although she rejected his pro 
posal, she confessed that she too had felt 
unsisterly desire for him After they 
parted, Arbaces attempted to govern him 
self but finally concluded wildly that he 
could bear the situation no longer He 
resolved to murder Mardonius, ravish 


Panthea, and then kill himself At that 
moment, however, Gobnas and Arane re 
vealed their secret Arbaces was really the 
son of Gobnas As an infant he had been 
adopted for political reasons by the barren 
Arane, who later conceived and bore Pan 
thea He was thus **no king^’ But Go 
brias, who had protected his son against 
Arane's attempts to dispose of him so that 
Panthea could rule and who had subtly 
encouraged Arbaces" love for Panthea, 
found his complicated plan a success Ar 
baces, now totally without pride of maj 
esty, was overjoyed to learn that he was 
actually an impostor His and Panthea s 
passion now became legitimate, and by 
marrying her he would once more assume 
the crown Thus a happy ending was 
brought about, and to fill the moment 
completely Tigranes and Spacoma were 
released from pnson and reumted 


KING JOHN 

Ty^eofwork Drama 
Author John Bale (1495 1563) 

Ty'pe of yilot Histoncal allegory 
Time of flot Early thirteenm century 
Locale England 
First f resented c 1548 

Pnnctfal characters 
England a widow 
King John 
Nobilitv, 

Clergy 

Civil Order, and 

CoMMUNALiTY betrayers of King John 

Sedition, the Vice 

Dissimulation 

Private Wealth 

Usurped Power 

The Pope (Innocent III) 

Treason 

Verity 

Imperial Majesty 

Stephen Langton churchman and statesman 
Cardinal Pandulphus 


Critique 

John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, one of 
the most outspoken champions of the 
Enghsh Reformation, claimed to have 
wntten some forty plays in his hfetime 


Of these, five are extant, and of these five 
King John is the most important A1 
though far too long and tedious for dra 
matic effectiveness, being in structure 
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two plays or one play in two parts, it is 
interesting as a scathing and uncompro 
mising attack on the Church of Rome and 
as a version of history different from that 
usually accepted Challenging those his 
tonans— Polydore Virgil in particular— 
who made King John a knave, Bale de 
picts the king as a virtuous protector of 
the realm who was betrayed by the cov 
etousness and viciousness of the Church 
Balers history may be altered and revised 
to suit his cause, but the fact that he used 
It at all is of concern to us, for King John 
announces the beginning of the great 
tradition of the English history play It is, 
actually, a piece that shows the transition 
from the old to the new— an allegorical 
play using the techniques of the medieval 
morality (Sedition, for instance, is an 
example of the morality 'Vice"), but us 
mg them to dramatize historical events 

The Story 

England complained to King John that 
she had been stripped of her rights and 
her wealth by the rapacious clergy who 
had dnven her husband, God, from the 
realm King John promised to right her 
wrongs but was mocked by Sedition, the 
comic vice, and the foremost agent of 
the Church 

Sedition, demonstrating the way in 
which he and the Church subverted the 
government of kings, introduced Dissim- 
ulation, his nghthand man Dissimula 
tion worked with Private Wealth and 
Usurped Power Pnvate Wealth was the 
darling of the religious orders, he gave 
strength to Usurped Power, who sus- 
tained the arrogance of Popes 

King John defied Sedition and his co- 
horts He called Nobility, Clergy, and 
Civil Order to him and prevailed on them 
for their support Nobihty and Cml 
Order gave theirs wilhngly, but Clergy 
was reluctant King John had been too 
harsh on him When the king reminded 
him of the temporal nghts of rulers as 
outlined in the Gospel, Clergy, still re 
luctant, consented 

The allegiance of the three was short- 


lived, however, for Sedition and his 
minions had little trouble convincing 
them that the actual power of Rome was 
stronger than any abstract claim based on 
the Gospel Besides, the Church had the 
sole right of interpreting the Gospel 
Nobilily, Clergy, and Civil Order were 
forsworn 

King John, now bereft of his three 
strongest allies, placed all his hopes on 
Communality, his one sure support Com 
munality, the true son of England, was 
brought to King John by his mother, and 
the king was dismayed to learn that he 
was both impovenshed and blind He was 
impoverished, his mother explained, be 
cause the Church had stolen all his goods, 
his blindness symbolized his spintual ig 
norance, an ignorance in which he was 
kept by the conspiracy of Clergy who 
was supposed to open his eyes Still, for 
all his failings, Communality was faith 
ful to the king who had always seen to 
his welfare He willingly reasserted his 
faith 

In the end, however, he was no more 
stanch than his more exalted brothers 
Clergy had too strong a hold on him, 
and he too became a victim of SeditionV 
plottings 

King John now stood alone in his at 
tempt to save the widow England As 
sured now of his vulnerability, the Pope 
sent his agents to bnng the king to his 
knees King JohnV old enemy, Stephen 
Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
returned The interdict was proclaimed 
with bell, book, and candle, and the vm 
dictive Cardinal Pandulphus arrived to 
enforce it 

Still Eang John stood firm, defying the 
Pope to do his worst Claiming that he 
would not betray England, he turned to 
history and the scnptures to defend his 
nghts, he pointed out the ways in which 
the Church perverted the true faith and 
he ated the corruptions of the holy 
orders Sedition mocked him and prom 
ised that his defiance would end 

End It did, for the Pope gathered a 
strong alhance and threatened to invade 
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England Rather than see his country 
devastated and his people killed, King 
John submitted He surrendered his 
crown to the Pope and received it back 
as a fief of the Holy See When England 
protested, she was reviled by Sedition 
and his aides 

King John ruled for a number of years 
as the vassal of the Pope If he tried to 
assert his power, Sedition and his agents 
were on hand to thwart it Treason ran 
through the land with impunity, and 
when the king tried to punish him he 
pleaded benefit of clergy and was re 
leased Nevertheless, King John was de 
termined to hang him 

Cardinal Pandulphus and Sedition con- 
ceived a plan to curb King John^s power 
Cardinal Pandulphus would not release 
England from the interdict until King 
John had handed over to the Papacy a 
third of his lands as a dowry for the 
bnde of Richard, his late brother A1 
though King John protested, Cardinal 
Pandulphus insisted on these harsh terms 
Providentially, the king was released 
when It was announced that Julyane, 
the lady in question, was dead 


The forces of the Church were now 
determined to get rid of King John com 
pletely Dissimulation, in the guise of 
Simon of Swinsett, a monk, concocted a 
poisop cup from the exudations of a 
toad When he offered John the draught 
the king forced the monk to drink first 
and then drained the cup Both died in 
agony 

Upon the death of King John, Verity 
appeared and proclaimed that all the 
evils that had been attnbuted to King 
John were false, the lies of slandering 
monks He listed all of the good things 
the king had done for the benefit of the 
common people and asserted that for 
three hundred years that good had been 
undone by the corrupt Church But now, 
he announced. Imperial Majesty (syni 
bolizing Henry VIII) had arrived to 
crush the Church and save the widow 
England 

Imperial Majesty confronted Nobilitv, 
Clergy, and Civil Order Venty pointed 
out to them the error of their ways, and 
contnte, they swore their eternal alle 
glance to Impenal Majesty England was 
safe from the evils of Rome 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Ty'pe of work Drama 

Author Gregono Martinez Sierra (1881 1947) 
of flot Social cnticism 
Txme of flot Early twentieth century 
Locale Spain 
First Resented 1915 

Prmci'pal characters 
Sister Gracia 

Don Lorenzo her influential father 

Maria Isabela her worldly mother 

Sister Manuela Mother Superior of the old men^s asylum 

Trajano 

Gabriel and 

Liborio, old men m the asylum 
Margarita, 

Candelas, and 

Quica, three unwed mothers 

Dr Enrique, the physician at the maternity home 

Sister Cristina, Mother Supenor of the matermty home 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD Tjy GregQno Martmeas Sierra Translated by Helen and Harley Granville- 
Barker By permission of the publishers E P Dutton & Co Inc Copyright 1923 by E P Dutton & Co 
Inc Copyright renewed 1951, by C D Medley Executor of the Estate of Harley Granville-Barker 
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Sister Dionisia cook and housekeeper of the orphanage 

Felipe a rebellious orphan 

Juan de Dios, a bullfighter from the orphanage 


Cntique 

Though perhaps less widely known 
and admired than the au thorns Ciadle 
Song, The Kingdom of God is in some 
respects an even more interesting play 
Among its features are a large canvas and 
the wide range of its charactenzations, 
but the chief source of its appeal is a 
vital theme, relentlessly pursued through 
three carefully presented scenes This 
theme is illustrated in the career of Sister 
Gracia, it strongly asserts that mankmd 
must not turn a deaf ear to the suffenngs 
of the unfortunate, that the aged, the 
sinners, and the orphans make claims on 
the rest of humanity which can neither 
be denied nor evaded The scenes of the 
play show three stages in Sister Gracia's 
devotion to what she considers her duty 
She appears first as a girl of nineteen, 
then as a woman of twenty nine, and 
finally as an old woman of seventy 
Though the vows of her particular sister 
hood are not irrevocable, being renew 
able annually, she feels bound to her 
work by unbreakable threads of con- 
science and consecration Her movmg 
story IS in the Maeterlmckian mold of 
quiet drama, '^the theatre of kindliness," 
which made the Spanish stage of the 
early twentieth century one of interna 
tional importance 

The Story 

A beautiful young girl, daughter of a 
prominent family, Gracia had decided to 
renounce the world m order to enter the 
benevolent order of St Vmcent de Paul 
Her first assignment was in a home for 
poverty stricken old men Among these 
aged pensioners, her favorite was Gabnel, 
formerly valet to her own grandfather, 
but she gave freely of her love and en 
ergy to diem all Gradually she became 
well acquamted with Trajano, a super 
annuated anarchist, and with Liborio, a 
halfwitted Cuban, whose only escape 


from melancholy was accomplished by 
Gracia's gifts of cigars and the personal 
attention she gave him 

She found true happiness in this un 
selfish service, but her family felt other 
wise about her choice of a career They 
thought that Gracia was wasting herself 
on old men who were dull and repulsive 
—her mother and sister did not see how 
she could bear to go near them Visiting 
Gracia at the institution, they begged her 
to return home Her father, whom Gracia 
dearly loved and respected, added his 
pleas, but the girl, though shaken by this 
emotional tug of war, still firmly declared 
that she must dedicate her life and happi 
ness to help atone for the world's misery 
Ten years passed Gracia was no longer 
at the asylum for old men Halfway 
through this period of time, she had been 
transferred to another institution, this one 
a maternity home for unwed mothers 
Here her fidelity to her vows met a stern 
test, for Gracia found herself sorely tried 
by the confusion and heartbreak which 
she saw all about her The outcasts of 
society to whom she tned to minister were 
all different— even though it was the same 
kind of misstep which had brought them 
to the home— and they reacted to her 
advances in ways which were painfully 
unpredictable Some of the girls were 
mcomgible, Quica, for example, was a 
perennial visitor, shedding the reproaches 
of the good sisters as casually as a duck 
sheds water Others were girls whose 
characters were fundamentally good, like 
the fiercely independent Candelas Nei 
ther Quica nor Candelas, however, pre 
sented such a problem as the aristocratic 
and embittered Margarita, whose wall of 
resentment could no longer be pierced by 
any gesture of compassion or sympadiy 
In trymg to cope with the hysteria of 
Margarita, Sister Gracia underwent such 
stram that she herself soon reached the 
verge of emotional collapse 
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At that point young Dr Ennque, the 
physician at the home, decided that it 
was time to intervene He had long loved 
Gracia in silence, respecting her vow, 
but now he urged her to marry him and 
leave an atmosphere which was proving 
so harmful to her In becoming his wife, 
he pointed out, Gracia could tate up an 
other life as selfless and charitable as the 
one she now led, but it would be in a 
domestic framework much more whole 
some and natural 

Gracia could not help recoiling at the 
doctor's suggestion Still unnerved by her 
ordeal with Margarita, she did not think 
it possible or seemly to speak of love amid 
such surroundings, and she repeated to 
the doctor those views on life and service 
that she had expressed to her parent's ten 
years before As Dr Enrique regretfully 
withdrew, she heard Candelas singing a 
ballad of love Gracia could endure no 
more, frantically she rushed to Sister 
Cristina, her Mother Superior, and asked 
for a transfer, offenng the reason that it 
was a matter of conscience 

The years crept up on Sister Gracia, 
but never again was she tempted to turn 
her back on the life which she had 
adopted At seventy she was still battling 
the problems found in an imperfect 
world By now she herself was a Mother 
Supenor, in charge of an orphanage 
which was sadly neglected by its md5- 
ferent directors Unperturbed, the old 
woman made the best of the situation 
Aided only by the rather earthy Sister 
Dionisia, Sister Gracia steered the insti 
tution through one small crisis after an 
other Indignantly, she protected a small 
orphan from the mistreatment of his 
brutal employer, a drunken tailor An 
other situation mvolved two orphans, an 
older boy and a girl who had become 
sweethearts and were on the point of 
elopmg This aiffair of the heart was han 
died with an amused tolerance which 
softened—without completely disguising 
—the firmness of Sister Gracia's decision 
that marnage must wait 

Once in a while a colorful interlude 


would lighten the orphanage routine One 
day, to die great delight of the children, 
a former inmate of the orphanage came 
back to pay his respects Now an aspiring 
bullfighter, Juan de Dios brought with 
him die ears of his first bull these, with 
a flounsh, he presented to Sister Gracia 
The latter managed a suitable response 
to this rather unexpected offering, though 
she could not resist adding to her expres 
Sion of gratitude a few gentle admoni 
tions to the ebullient young man, then 
she was swept to the outside gate in tn 
umph It was a great occasion and the 
sister was moved by Juan's open pnde 
in havmg been one of her foundlings, 
even if the bull's ears seemed a gift of 
rather dubious value More to the pur 
pose, she considered ruefully, was the 
young bullfighter's promise to buy a good 
dmner for the whole orphanage after his 
next victory 

But Sister Gracia was soon brought 
back to everyday reality by a sudden 
revolt of the older boys Touched off by 
their meager fare and led by the fiery 
Felipe, the mutiny threatened to flare 
into real trouble^ as the rebels set off to 
steal good food and to break any heads 
or doors which they found in their way 
Undaunted, though hard pressed, Sister 
Gracia rallied all her resources of au 
thonty and faith She commanded the 
boys to return to their unpalatable soup 
and to be thankful for what they had 
To Felipe she gave earnest assurances— 
God did not condone injustice, she told 
him, but the way to overcome mjustice 
was through love Finally she led the 
orphans in an inspired prayer, pledging 
them all to God's love When they her 
came adults, later, they must not allow 
children to be forsaken or mothers to be 
wronged, and they must help build on 
this earth the Kmgdom of God As the 
chastened children left the table. Sister 
Graaa offered additional counsel to the 
despondent Felipe Men do not cry or 
complain, she told him Even though 
they suffer, they must always work and 
hope 
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LALLA ROOKH 


Type of work Poem 

Author Thomas Moore (1779 1852) 

Type of plot Onental romance 
Ttme of plot c 1700 
Locale India 
Vtrst published 1817 

Principal characters 

Aurungzebe Emperor of Delhi 
Lalla Rookh Aumngzebe s daughter 
Feramorz a young poet of Cashmere 
Abdalla King of Lesser Buchana 
Alibis young King of Buchana and Ahdalla^s son 
Fadladeen aiamberlain of the harem 


Critique 

A fitting descnption of this romantic 
tale told in poetry and prose may be 
borrowed from Leigh Hunt^s descnption 
of the author of the piece Hunt wrote 
that Moore^s ^^ace, upon the whole, is 
bright, not unrulHed with care and pas 
Sion, but festivity is the predominant ex 
pression ** Moore^s wnting is festive with 
nch descnptions of persons and places, 
his style is graceful, his narrative is never 
broken The romantic interest is admir 
ably sustained, with continued humor 
Fadladeen's abilities as a pseudo critic 
add to the real pleasure of the whole 
story 

The Story 

Aumngzebe, Emperor of Delhi, enter 
tamed Abdalla, who had recendy abdi 
cated his throne to his son Alms and was 
on a pilgrimage to the Shrine of the 
Prophet Aumngzebe had promised his 
daughter Lalla Rookh (Tulip Cheek) in 
mamage to Alms The lonely pnncess 
was to journey to Cashmere, where she 
and Alms would meet and be married 

Lalla Rookh's caravan, of the finest 
and most comfortable equipment, was 
manned by the most loyal and efficient of 
servants, the entire cavalcade having been 
sent by Alms to conduct his bnde to him 
Among the servants sent by Alms was 
a young poet of Cashmere, Feramorz 

Feramorz captivated all the women 
with his beauty and charming musical 
ability as he sang and recited to the ac 


companiment of his kitar Lalla Rookh, 
not immune, became enamored of the 
young poet 

Fadladeen, the chamberlain traveling 
as Lalla Rookh's protector, was a bump 
tious, all knowing, perspicacious author 
ity on any subject food, science, religion, 
and literature And his criticisms were so 
detailed and harsh that the person being 
assessed was reduced to a virtual ignora 
mus He expressed himself freely after 
Feramorz told the tale of ‘The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan^^ Azim and Zelica 
were young lovers who lived m the prov 
ince of Khorassan After Azim went off 
to fight in the wars in Greece, Zelica 
was enticed into the harem of Mokanna 
the “veiled prophet of Khorassan," m the 
belief that she would gain admission into 
Paradise there she would be reunited 
v^nth Azim, whom she believed killed in 
the Greek wars Mokanna was a das 
tardly, cruel ruler, who had gamed the 
throne through his powers of magic 
When Azim learned, in a dream, of 
Zelica^s plight, he returned to his coun 
try to join die army of the veiled prophet 
Discovermg that his vision of Zelica^s un 
happy state was true, he joined the troops 
of an enemy caliph and fought against 
Mokanna 

Mokanna, defeated, committed suicide 
by plunging into a vat of corrosive poi- 
son In her remorse for having become 
Mokanna's wife and by sadness in seeing 
her young lover but not being able to 
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be his, Zelica put on the veil of Molcanna 
and confronted the caliph’s army Azim, 
mistaking her for Mokanna, killed her 
The lovers exchanged vo'ws of devotion 
and forgiveness as Zelica died Azim grew 
old grieving by Zelica’s grave, where he 
finally died after another vision in which 
Zelica appeared and told him she was 
blessed 

Feramorz, unaccustomed to cnticism, 
was taken aback by Fadladeen’s reactions 
to this beautiful love poem For Fadla 
deen was caustic He belabored the sub 
ject of long speeches by the characters in 
the story, he contrasted Feramorz’ poem 
with the fluency and tone of poems of 
other wnters of the day, he analyzed the 
meter of specific lines in the poem Fera 
morz did not attempt another story for 
some days 

Encouraged to sing by Lalla Rookh, he 
began his second poem only after an ap 
pealing look at Fadladeen as he explained 
that this tale, '"Paradise and the Pen,” 
was in a lighter and humbler vein than 
the first The Peri, "wishing to he ad 
mitted to Paradise, was told to bring as 
her passport the gift most treasured by 
heaven Her first ofFering was a drop of 
blood from a dying Indian patriot, this 
unacceptable gift was followed by the 
last sigh of an Eg)7ptian maiden as she 
died of gnef at the loss of the lover whom 
she had nursed through the plague Re 
jected for this gift, the Pen was finally 
admitted to Paradise when she presented 
the penitential tear of a hardened cnm 
inal of Balbec The cnmmal’s tear had 
been shed as he heard a child’s prayer 

Fadladeen, even more outspoken in his 
cnticism of Feramorz’ second story, com 
bined petty sarcasm and scholarly jargon 
in his comments He refused to be halted 
by Lalla Rookh 

By the time the party had arrived in 
Lahore, Lalla Rookh realized that not 
only was she m love "with Feramorz but 
also that the handsome singer was in love 
with her, and she resolved that he should 
not he admitted to her presence again 
Although the heart she was to give to her 


bndegroom would be cold and broken, 
It must be pure 

As they journeyed on, the travelers 
came upon the rums of an ancient tower, 
a structure that aroused the cunosity of 
the entire group Fadladeen, who had 
never before been outside Delhi, pro 
ceeded learnedly to show that he knew 
nothing whatever about the building De 
spite Lalla Rookh’s admonition that Fera 
morz not be called to identify the rums 
for them, he was brought before her 

The tower, he said, was the remains of 
an ancient Fire-Temple, built by Ghe 
bers, or Persians, of an old religion, who 
had fled to this site from their Arab con 
querors in order to have hberty in a 
foreign country rather than persecution 
in their own land This histoncal detail 
gave nse to Feramorz’ third song, ""The 
Fire Worshippers” Hafed, die leader of 
the resisting Gheber forces in the moun 
tains, fell in love with Hinda, the daugh 
ter of the Arabian emir who had come 
to rout out the insurrectionists Hafed, 
his identity concealed, gained access to 
Hinda’s quarters and won her love before 
he was captured by the Ghebers 

The Arabs defeated the Ghebers m a 
sudden attack, and Hafed sacrificed him 
self on a funeral pyre As Hinda was be 
ing escorted back to her father’s camp, 
she plunged into a lake and was drowned 

On this occasion Fadladeen decided to 
forego cnticism of Feramorz’ tale, but 
to report the profane reating to Alins 
He hoped in this manner to bnng about 
punishment for Feramorz and to secure 
for himself a place in Alins’ court 

In the tranquil, beautiful valley of 
Hussun Abdaul, Feramorz sang his last 
song, ""The Light of the Haram” This 
was an account of mamed love reconaled 
after a misunderstanding between hus 
band and wife 

The ""light of the haram” was Sultana 
Nourmahal, the favorite wife of the 
Emperor Selim, son of the great Acbar 
Dunng the celebration of the Feast of 
Roses, Nourmahal quarreled with Selim 
The couple’s penod of sadness and re 
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morse because of their harsh words to 
each other ended when Nourmahal 
learned a magic song from an enchant 
ress, Namouna Masked, Nourmahal 
sang the song to Selim at the emperor^s 
banquet, and they were reunited in un 
dying love for each other 
After considerable hardship the party 
crossed the mountains that separate Cash 
mere from the rest of India At a temple 
where they rested, the young king came 
to welcome his bride into his kingdom 
Lalla Rookh, seeing his face full view 
for the first time, fainted The king was 
the young singer, Feramorz Disguised as 


a poet Alms had traveled from Delhi 
with the party in order to win Lalla 
Rookh's love 

Learning the real identity of the man 
whose songs he had criticized so causti 
cally, Fadladeen recanted immediately 
and declared that Alms was the greatest 
poet of all time In his new position of 
prestige, bestowed on him by Alms, Fad 
ladeen recommended the whip for any 
one who questioned Alms' poetic ability 

It was reported that to her dying day, 
Lalla Rookh never called the king by any 
name other than Feramorz 


L’AMOROSA FIAMMETTA 


Pnnci'pal characters 

Fiammetta a lady of Naples (Mana d Aqmno) 
Panfilo, a poet (Boccacao) 


Ty^eof-work Novel 

Author Giovanni Boccaccio (1313 1375) 
Type of plot Psychological romance 
Tme of plot Fourteenth century 
Locale Naples 
First transcnhed 1340 1345 


CnUque 

In the tradition of the Italian masters 
of hterature, Boccaccio found inspiration 
m the love of a lady Unlike Petrarch and 
Dante, however, he pursued his lady to 
her bedchamber and entered upon a pas 
sionate romance She was Mana d’ Aquino, 
rumored to be the daughter of King Rob- 
ert of Anjou In her youth she had con 
sidered a religious life, but her beauty 
drew many admirers who soon awakened 
her interest in more worldly matters She 
was mamed, but she discovered that love 
outside the bonds of marriage had a de 
hghtful charm of its own Boccaccio dis 
covered her in church and ambushed her 
m her chamber while her husband was 
absent Although she grew weary of him 
and took another lover, Boccaccio wrote 
VAmorosa Ftammetta partly to argue that, 
in fact, It was he who left her The novel, 
which presents little action, is distin 
guished by its psychological revelation of 
fourteenth-century hf e and manners The 


study of Fiammetta, who is Boccaccio's 
Maria, reveals her as a passionate but 
sensitive woman, intelligent and fanciful 
Despite Boccaccio's imitative style and his 
labored references to mythological figures, 
VAmorosa Fiammetta manages to present 
a realistic image of two lovers in four 
teenth century Naples 

The Story 

Fiammetta had a dream that a serpent 
bit her while she was lying in a meadow 
and that, as darkness came, the wound 
festered and brought her close to death 
When she woke she discovered that she 
had no injury and, failing to realize that 
the dream was a warning and a prophecy, 
she dismissed it from her thoughts 
Fiammetta was admired by the ladies 
and gentlemen who surrounded her when 
she went to church on a certain festival 
day, but of all her admirers none struck 
her fancy until she saw a young gende- 
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man leaning against a marble pillar of the 
church The glances which she and the 
young man exchanged proved that the 
attraction was mutual 

Fiammetta, realizing that she had been 
overtaken by love, spent hours in her 
chamber picturing the young man and 
hoping to see him again As other chance 
meetings increased her interest in him, 
she became so disturbed and changed by 
love that her nurse commented on it and 
warned her of the dangers of passion and 
of betraying her husband But Fiammetta, 
too much enamored of the young man 
to heed her nurse^s warnings, imagined 
m a dream that Venus came to her and 
told her of the delight and power of love, 
urging her to ignore the nurse^s warnings 
and to submit to love's promptings 
Encouraged by her fond glances, the 
young man became familiar with Fiam 
metta's fnends and with her husband, so 
that he and Fiammetta might converse 
together and hide their love The young 
man taught her by his example how to 
converse in the company of others so as 
to reveal their love only to each other he 
pretended to be telling of two Grecian 
lovers, Fiammetta and Panfilo, in order 
to show how deeply his own passion 
moved him Although Fiammetta herself 
grew adept at this word game, she knew 
that their love could not forever be kept 
within the bounds of reason 

Despite Fiammetta's refusals, which 
Panfilo took as coy signs of encourage 
ment, he finally gained what all lovers 
desire He and Fiammetta spent innu 
merable nights together, learning new de 
lights of love Nothing else mattered to 
Fiammetta She thanked Venus for en- 
couraging her in love, and she laughed at 
other gentlewomen who imagined that 
they knew what passion was 

But there was to be an end to her hap- 
piness One night, while Fiammetta and 
Panfilo were together m her chamber, 
Fiammetta awoke to find Panfilo weep- 
ing She hesitated to mquire into the 
cause of his distress for fear that he would 
reveal some other love for whom he was 


secredy longing Pretending that she had 
not seen him weeping, she suddenly cned 
out as if in her sleep When he wiped 
his tears and turned to her, she told him 
that she had suddenly feared that she had 
lost him He answered that neither for- 
tune nor death could change his love for 
her, he then began to sob and sigh again 
Answering her question concerning his 
sorrow, Panfilo told her that he must 
leave Naples for four months because of 
his father s illness 

Fiammetta argued that if he loved her 
he would not leave her Now that she 
knew his love, she could not bear to part 
with It, as one so desperately in love, she 
deserved his presence more than his 
father did She feared for his health and 
safety if he were to leave her Finally, she 
concluded, a storm was coming, no man 
of sense would go out in such weather 
In spite of her protests Panfilo insisted 
that It was his duty to see his dpng 
father, but he assured her that he would 
return at the end of four months After 
a long and loving farewell she accom 
panied him to the gate Then, overcome 
with sorrow, she fainted and had to be 
revived by her maid 

Dunng the first four months of Pan- 
filo's absence Fiammetta spent her days 
remembenng the delights she had shared 
with him, wondering whether he was 
falhng in love with someone else, count 
mg the days and scolding the moon for 
being slow in its course, and imagining 
and dreaming that he had returned to her 
Even the satisfaction of daydreaming 
was denied to Fiammetta when she 
learned from the conversation of a met 
chant that Panfilo was mamed She was 
plunged into jealousy and grief, but as 
time went on she began to hope that Pan 
filo might not find happiness with his 
wife, and she offered prayers to Venus 
asking that he be stricken again with love 
for her so that he would return 

Fiammetta's husband noticed that she 
had lost her appetite and was having 
difficulty sleeping Ignorant of the cause, 
he at first had medianes prescribed for 
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her and then took her on a vacation to 
some beautiful islands But the medicines 
had no effect on her passion, and the is 
lands only reminded her of the delightful 
times she had spent with Panfilo Feasts 
and shows failed to please her, and she 
spent her days sighing and praying to the 
gods of love and fortune 

From one of her servants Fiammetta 
learned that Panfilo was not marned, as 
she had supposed from the merchant’s 
tale, but was in love with a beautiful 
gentlewoman who loved him Her misery 
intensified more than ever by this news, 
she found no comfort in her husband’s 
loving and compassionate words, nor 
could her nurse bring her >to her senses 
She considered many ways of suicide, all 
of which seemed too painful or dijficult 


to be considered She then reasoned that 
if she blled herself she would never see 
Panfilo again Finally, fearing that worse 
torments were to come, she attempted to 
leap from the house, but she was stopped 
by the nurse and other servants 

After her nurse told her that Panfilo 
was returning to Naples, Fiammetta, for 
a time, hoped to see him again But the 
rumor had confused her Panfilo with an 
other man having the same name, and 
Fiammetta was forced to realize that she 
had lost him forever She compared her 
condition to that of other betrayed lovers, 
supposing herself to be more unfortunate 
than they Finally she told her story in 
order that others might take it as an ex 
ample of what misery may befall an am 
orous gentlewoman 


THE LAST TYCOON 


Type of work Novel 

Author F Scott Fitzgerald (1896 1940) 

Type of 'plot Soaal criticism 
Time of plot The 1930's 
Locale Hollywood 
JFtrst puhh$hed 1941 

Principal characters 

Monroe Stahr, a film producer 
Kathleen Moore his mistress 
Pat Brady, Stahr s partner 
Cecilia Brady, his daughter 


Critique 

This unfinished novel is perhaps the 
most highly regarded fragment in Amer- 
ican literature, for in it Fitzgerald’s prose 
IS said to have achieved its greatest power, 
flexibility, and economy As edited by Ed 
mund Wilson, The Last Tycoon has six 
completed chapters (about half the book), 
a summary conclusion, and a selection 
of the author’s notes, but since Fitz 
gerald was a painstaking reviser it is by 
no means certain that the completed 
chapters are in their final form Never 
theless, it is clear that the heart of the 


novel IS the deathly tired Stahr’s poignant 
love affair with Kathleen Of considerable 
technical interest is the use of Cecilia as 
a narrator who is allowed to imagine fully 
events she does not actually witness 

The Story 

Ceaha Brady was flying to California 
for a summer vacation from college On 
the plane she met Wylie White, an al 
coholic screenwnter, and Schwartz, a 
mined producer Monroe Stahr, the part 
ner of Ceciha’s father, was also aboard, 
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though traveling as Mr Smith When 
the plane was grounded at Nashville, 
Schwartz sent a note to Stahr, warning 
him about Pat Brady, Cecilia^s father 
When the plane took off again, Schwartz 
stayed behind and committed suicide 

Stahr had been the boy wonder of the 
film industry He had been m charge of 
the studio in his twenties, almost dead 
from overwork at thirty five Indeed, he 
was half in love with death for the sake 
of his dead wife, Minna Davis, a great 
star with whom he had been deeply in 
love Since her death he had increased 
his work load, often remaining in his 
oflice around the clock In contrast to 
Stahr s highly developed sense of respon 
sihility, Brady was mean and selfish 
Lacking taste and understanding little of 
the technical end of the industry, Brady 
had acquired his share of the studio 
through luck and had retained it through 
shrewdness 

One night while Cecilia was visiting 
the studio, there was an earthquake 
Stahr, working with his troubleshooter, 
Robinson, to clear away the mess, saw a 
sightseer perched on top of a floating idol 
The girl reminded him of his dead wife, 
and he tned to discover her identity That 
night Cecilia also fell in love with Stahr, 
but she felt that her attachment was 
hopeless 

A self made, paternalistic employer, 
Stahr personally managed almost every 
detail at the studio, from picking the 
stones to passing on the rushes Though 
not an educated man, he had raised the 
artistic level of the movies and did not 
hesitate to make good pictures that would 
lose money As a result he had incurred 
the distrust of the stockholders, exploiters 
who saw the movies only as a business 
Their distrust, however, was mixed with 
a genuine respect for the producer s many 
abilities In addition to the opposition of 
the stockholders, Stahr was concerned 
because Communists were trying to or- 
ganize the wnters, he worked closely 
with his wnters and wanted them to trust 
him Wyhe White, m particular, en 


joyed his favor, although White resented 
him At this time White hoped to marry 
Cecilia for the sake of her father's in 
fluence Typical of Stahr's interest in his 
employees was his investigation of the 
attempted suicide of a cameraman, Pete 
Zavras Stahr learned that Zavras had 
been unable to find work because of a 
rumor that he was going blind Stahr was 
able to scotch the rumor by providing 
Zavras with a statement from an oculist 

By this time Stahr had succeeded in 
locating the girl who resembled his wife 
She was Kathleen Moore Though she 
was at first reluctant to meet him, they 
later had a brief, passionate affair Stahr 
learned that she had been the mistress 
of a deposed monarch who had under 
gone a personality detenoration and that 
now she was about to marry an American 
who had rescued her from that situation 
Stahr realized that marriage to Kathleen 
could give him the will to go on living 
While he hesitated, her fianc4 arrived 
ahead of schedule, and she went through 
with the marriage from a sense of 
obligation 

Cecilia, knowing nothing of these 
matters, was still desperately hoping to 
attract Stahr, her pull toward him m 
creased by a break with her father after 
she had discovered him with his nude 
secretary At Stahr s request she arranged 
a meeting with a Communist organizer 
Then Stahr got dnmk and tried to beat 
him up 

At this point the manuscnpt ends, but 
the rest of the story may be pieced to 
gether from the author's notes Because 
the studio had been in financial diffi 
culties, Brady had tried to push through 
a wage cut Stahr, opposing this plan, 
had gone east to convince the other 
stockholders to postpone the wage slash 
Brady cut the salaries and betrayed the 
wnters while Stahr was sick in Wash 
ington Although he broke with Brady 
after that, Stahr agreed to go along with 
Brady's plan for a company union, chiefly 
becaute Stahr felt personally responsible 
for the welfare of his employees Wyhe 
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Wbte had also turned on Stahr 

In the meantime Kathleen and Stahr 
resumed their relationship ""When Brady 
tried to blackmail Stahr, the producer 
threatened him with some information 
about the death of Brady's wife At one 
time Fitzgerald had considered having 
Brady persuade Robinson to undertake 
Stahr's murder however, Fitzgerald re 
jected this idea in favor of having Brady 
inform Kathleen's husband, a movie tech 
nician involved with the union organizers, 
of Kathleen's affair with Stahr An 
alienation of affection suit resulted from 
that, but Stahr was somehow saved by 
Zavras, the cameraman 

Stahr became alienated from Kathleen 
and was no longer able to dominate his 
associates at the studio Nevertheless he 
continued to oppose Brady Finally Stahr 
felt that he had to eliminate Brady before 
Brady had him killed After hiring gang 
sters to murder Brady, Stahr flew east to 


provide himself with an alibi, but he 
changed his mind on the plane and de 
cided to call off the killers at the next 
airport The plane crashed before he 
could carry out his intention 

Fitzgerald was uncertain about in 
eluding an episode in which the plane's 
wreckage was plundered by three chil 
dren who discovered it, the idea being 
that each child's personality was reflected 
by the items he stole Stahr's funeral 
would have been a powerful, detailed, 
ironic arraignment of Hollywood sham 
It would have included the incident of a 
has been cowboy actor who was invited 
to be a pallbearer by mistake and conse 
quently enjoyed a return of good fortune 
Cecilia later had an affair, probably 
with Wylie White, and then suffered a 
complete breakdown At the end of the 
novel the reader was to learn that she 
was telling the story while a patient in a 
tuberculosis sanitonum 


LEAVES OF GRASS 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Walt Whitman (1819 1892) 

First fuhhshed 1855 


The total effect of Walt Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass has been compared to 
that of a symphony, with interwoven and 
recumng themes that are scored for a 
full orchestra, from gentle stnngs to 
raucous brass, actually, if one compares 
his poetry to music, Whitman's work 
seems closer to a Wagnerian opera, for 
Wagner employs not only the great 
melodic themes and the contrast of soft 
and harsh music but also a human ele 
ment, the actors and singers on the stage 
And while Whitman is famed as a cham 
pion of democratic ideas, he rarely pre 
sents them in the abstract, rarely strays 
from the individual man or woman 
Even the en^masse ^T" of his *'Song of 
Myself" becomes particular m the dra 
matic incidents of me runaway slave who 
5 'limpsy and weak" from his journey, of 


the woman who peeks from behind the 
blinds of her windows and mentally pro- 
jects herself among the twenty eight 
young men who splash naked on the sea 
shore, and of the brave captain in the sea 
battle who has just begun to fight Whit 
man is also like Wagner in that his tri 
umphs and failures are similar to those 
of the composer, both are capable of un 
matched eloquence and both fail when 
they become overblown and pretentious 
So broad is Whitman's scope in Leaves 
of Grass that any short discussion of his 
work must be divided into compartments 
Cwhich may be arbitrary and incomplete) 
or degenerate into random comments Be 
cause of his breadth. Whitman may be 
considered as four men philosopher, 
propagandist, humorist, and poet 

Whitman the Philosopher In the short 
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poem which opens Leaves of Grass Whit- 
man bluntly states the core of his philos- 
ophy 

One s Self I sing— a simple, separate 
Person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic the 
word En masse 

Of Physiology from toe to toe I sing, 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain 
alone is worthy for the muse— I say 
the Form complete is worthier far, 

The Female equally with the male I sing 

0 Life immense in passion pulse, and 
power. 

Cheerful— for freest action form'd, under 
the laws divine. 

The Modern Man I sing 

Having stated the paradox, the dilemma. 
Whitman expands upon this theme so 
persuasively that by the time the reader 
has finished the volume he accepts the 
paradox as reasonable and true In the 
strident ''Song of the Open Road,^^ Whit 
man seems to emphasize the individual at 
the expense of society, telling us to throw 
off all conventions and responsibilities, to 
stnke out on our own 

Afoot and hght hearted I take to the 
open road. 

Healthy free, the world before me 

The long brown path before me, lead 
mg wherever I choose 

Henceforth I ask not good fortune— I 
am good fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, post 
pone no more need nothing, 

Strong and content, I travel the open 
road 

The earth- that is sufl&cient 

1 do not want the constellations any 
nearer, 

I know they are very well where they 
are, 

I know they suffice for those who be- 
long to them 

StJl here I cany my old dehaous 
burdens, 


I carry them, men and women— I carry 
them with me wherever I go 
I swear it is impossible for me to get 
nd of them 

I am filled with them, and I will fill 
them in return 

In "Crossing the Brooklyn Ferry the 
individual merges into crowds that m 
turn merge with the stream of life When 
Whitman examines his position in "I 
Hear It Was Charged Against Me,'' he 
seems to evade the paradox by proclaim 
mg that he has nothing to do with any 
institution except that "of the dear love 
of comrades", but the reader may reflect 
that these comrades are the individuals 
who make up a complex world society 
Many themes appear in Leaves of 
Grass Whitman celebrates the brother 
hood of man, democracy, Amenca as a 
S37mbol of both brotherhood and democ- 
racy, and Lincoln as a symbol of the 
lonely individual deeply involved in hu 
manity, as natural outgrowths of these 
themes come Whitman's insistence on 
the "normality" of sex, the equality of 
male and female, and the oneness of 
man with all things in the universe, from 
great stars to tiny ants All these ideas 
are consistent with the poet's viewpoint, 
all a part of the pnmary dilemma One 
of his greatest poems, "When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloom'd," presents Lin- 
coln as the solitary figure who is also the 
man of the people, and when the funeral 
tram slowly bears his body across the 
country, Whitman describes not only the 
great gnef of the masses but also the 
mourning of the poet, the individual 

Coffin that passes through lanes and 
streets 

Through day and night, with the great 
cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloopd flags, 
with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves, 
as of crapeveil d women staning 
With processions Ions and vnnding 
and me flambeaus or the night. 

With the countless torches ht— with the 
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silent sea of faces and the unbared 
heads 

With the waiting depot, the amving 
cofl&n and the sombre faces 

With dirges through the night, with 
the thousand voices rising strong and 
solemn 

With aU the mournful voices of the 
dirges, poured around the coffin 

The dun ht churches and the shudder 

V^ere amid these you journey, 

With the tolhng tolling bells* perpetual 
clang 

Here^ coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my spng of lilac 

Whitman the Propagandist In this 
role Whitman, like his contemporary 
Whittier seems least successful While it 
is natural for a poet m a time of cnsis to 
feel his responsibilities, to turn his talent 
to a cause, only rarely does he produce 
great poetry in so doing The section of 
Leaves of Grass called ^'Memones of 
President Lincoln** is above the realm of 
propaganda and ranks with the finest 
elegies written m the English language 
but many of the selections in ^^Drum 
Taps ** which is concerned with the Civil 
War, are ‘^forced** poems wntten as if the 
poet felt himself compelled to comment 
on the events taking place For instance, 
m ^^Beat^ Beat’ Drums’** the first few 
lines are 

Beat’ beat’ drums’— Blow’ bugles’ blow’ 

Through the windows— through doors 
—burst hke a force of ruthless men. 

Into the solemn church and scatter the 
congregation, 

Into &e school where the scholar is 
studymg 

Leave not the bndegroom quiet— no 
happiness must he have now with 
his bnde. 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace 
ploughing his field or gathering his 
grain 

So fierce you whirr and pound you 
drums— so shrill you bugles blow 

Here Whitman is merely superimposing 
the spint and technique of "Song of the 


Open Road** on an entirely different sub 
ject However, in a few of the war poems 
—such as "Come Up from the Fields 
Father** and "Give Me the Splendid Si 
lent Sun,** in which Whitman is wnting 
about the fnnges of the war— he seems 
more at ease and is consequently more 
successful 

Whitman the Humonst This aspect 
of Whitman*s talent is rarely recognized 
and almost never discussed fully Leaves 
of Grass contains much sly humor, many 
passages in which the reader suspects 
Whitman of poetic playfulness Although 
Whitman wrote no purely comical poems, 
he often expresses his ideas in a witty 
manner In "To a Common Prostitute** he 
senously accepts the girl as a part of the 
human scene, but surely in the last line 
he has his tongue in his cheek "Till then 
I salute you with a significant look that 
you do not forget me** The first line 
of ' Salut au Monde**— "0 take my hand 
Walt Whitman** — and the other passages 
in which the poet talks to himself and 
makes poetry of his own name are cer 
tamly the affectation of a "character** 
Even the justly celebrated section in 
"Song of Myself** about the nature of 
grass can become, with a slightly unsym 
pathetic reading, a deadpan masterpiece 
of comic simplicity And Whitman*s hu 
mor is intentional In Richard Chase*s 
W^alt Whitman Reconsidered the poet is 
quoted as having said to his Camden 
fnends "I pride myself on being a real 
humorist underneath everything else** 
Here is a poet who is alternately comic 
and serious— and sometimes both at the 
same time Whitman will always be 
chiefly remembered as a poet of force 
and eloquence, a prophet of high ideals, 
but his wit must also be reckoned a part 
of his genius 

Whitman the Poet The range of 
Whitman*s skill in poetic technique is 
remarkable In his carol m praise of 
death, from "When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom*d,** he creates an effect 
as soft as a summer night, and in the love 
song of the gneving bird in "Out of the 
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Cradle Endlessly Rocking'^ the music is 
gentle, poignant, haunting 

Soothe^ Soothe^ 

Close on its wave soothes the wave Toe 
htnd, 

And again another behind embracing 
and la'p'ping every one close, 

But my love soothes not me 

Low hangs the moon— it rose late, 

O It IS lagging— O I think tt is heavy 
with love 

O madly the sea fushes ufon the land, 
With love— with love 

O nightf 

O do 1 not see my love fluttering out 
there among the breakers? 

What IS that little black thing 1 see 
there in the white? 

O rising starsf 

Perhaps the one I want so much will 
nse with some of you 

At other times he sounds his 'Tiarbanc 

D ,” which many casual readers ha\e 
id the uncontrolled outpounngs of 
an undisciplined poet True there are 
times when the repetition, the ceaseless 
cataloguing, the too Biblical rhythms, the 
artificial combination of Quakensms and 
first reader French seem hardly worth 
wading through^ but these passages con 
tain the flaws to be found in the collected 
works of any poet At his best Whitman 
IS a master of precise diction The open 
mg twenty two lines of ^'Out of the 


Cradle Endlessly Rocbng'^ not only con 
tain a stimng rhythm and a perfectly 
timed climax but also are characterized 
by an exquisite choice of words In a 
much shorter poem, ‘When I Heard the 
Learned Astronomer,'^ Whitman's form is 
the usual heavily accented free verse, but 
here again there seems hardly a word 
that could be changed or omitted 

Whitman has been called a “line poet" 
because among his many virtues is the 
ability to pack the memorable into a sin 
gle line Frequently these lines open his 
poem and he lets them double as titles 
“As Toilsome I Wander'd Virginia's 
Woods," “Give Me the Splendid Silent 
Sun," “I Hear Amenca Singing," “Good 
bye My Fancy," and “I Sing the Body 
Electric" Whitman is so famed as the 
breaker of tradition, the iconoclast who 
broke the way for the “modem poetry" of 
our time that we tend to foiget his rank 
among the master craftsmen of English 
verse Whitman underestimated himself 
when he said, in “Poets To Come," 

I but wnte one or two indicative words 
for the future 

I but advance a moment, only to wheel 
and hurry back m the darkness 

I am a man who sauntenng along 
without fully stopping, turns a casual 
look upon you, and then averts his 
face 

Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 

Expectmg the mam things from you 

Many of these “mam things" are already 
fulfilled m Leaves of Grass 


THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN 

Type of work Poem 

Author GeoflErey Chaucer (c 1343 1400) 

Vir St transcribed 1380 1386 

Principal characters 

Chaucer the dreamer 
Cupid 

Alceste, wife of Admetus King of Pherae 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt 
Thisbe, loved by Pyramus 
Dido, Queen of Carthage 
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Hypsipyle Queen of Lemnos, betrayed by Jason 
Medea, princess of Colcbis, betrayed by Jason 
Lucretia Roman matron ravished by Tarqmn 
Ariadne Cretan pnncess betrayed by Theseus 
Philomela Athenian pnncess ravished by Tereus 
Phyllis Greek maiden betrayed by Demophon 
Hypermnestra daughter of Danaus King of Egypt 


The Legend of Good Women, a poem 
recounting the stones of women from 
history and myth who were martyrs to 
love, IS wntten in the tradition of medie 
val love poetry Unlike Chaucer's master 
pieces, Troilus and Cnseyde and The 
Canterhury Tales, this work only occa 
sionally rises above the limitations im 
posed by the artificial conventions of the 
times and is, therefore, mfenor to these 
other works Chaucer s greatness as a 
poet resulted not so much from his ability 
to perfect the current modes of writing 
as It did from his capacity to transcend 
them Although his debt to contemporary 
thought and literary practice was con 
siderable, his high position among Eng 
lish writers depends largely on his gift 
for bnnging reality to a literature that 
was customanly unrealistic In The Leg 
end of Good Women, however, he con 
structed a framework so restnctmg that 
he was imable to infuse it with the nch 
ness and subtle shadmgs of human exist 
ence 

The most engaging part of the poem 
is the prologue, in which Chaucer re 
vealed his elation at the arnval of spring 
He delighted m roaming through the 
meadows, listening to the small birds, 
and gazmg at the flowers He was espe 
cially attracted to the daisy, which he 
could observe for hours vwthout becoming 
bored One spnng day, after a walk m 
the fields, he fell asleep and had a vision 
in which the God of Love and the beau 
tiful Alceste, dressed in the colors of 
the daisy, appeared before him Cupid 
denounced the dreamer for committing 
heresy against the laws of love by writing 
of Criseyde's mfidelity and by translating 
The Romance of the Rase with its dis- 
paraging remarks about womanbnd But 
Cupid's companion (the same Alceste 


whom Hercules rescued from Hades after 
she had given her life to redeem her hus 
band from death) rose to the poet's de 
fense by contending that he, having ap 
propnated his plots from other writers, 
acted out of ignorance, not malice She 
concluded that he might gam Cupid's for 
giveness by writing a legendary of wives 
and maidens who had been faithful in 
love all their lives 

The prologue is filled with literary de 
vices popular in the fourteenth century 
The religion of love— with its sms, pen 
ances, self abnegation, and sanctity, with 
its Cupid and Alceste analogous to God 
and the Virgin Mary— closely paralleled 
the Christian religion The daisy, havmg 
recently replaced the rose, was the sym 
bol of love The question of whether the 
flower or the leaf was superior, apparently 
a hotly debated issue m courtly circles, 
Chaucer touches upon, but without com 
mitting himself The dream vision used 
here had been a very popular device ever 
smce the appearance of The Romance of 
the Rose, Chaucer himself employmg it 
m several works Despite this elaborate 
machinery, which today is mainly of his 
tone interest, the prologue has about it a 
universal appeal, cheerfulness, humor, 
and a tinge of ironic detachment pre- 
serve It from mediocnty Also of special 
excellence is Chaucer's expression of his 
delight m nature 

According to the prologue, Chaucer 
planned to wnte twenty tales concerning 
good women He finished eight and left 
a ninth just short of completion The 
theme of all the legends is die fidelity of 
women in love All the heroines suffer 
for, and the majority die for, their love 
All are treated as wholly admirable, even 
samdy, without regard to the illicit nature 
of some of the relationships presented 
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Events in their lives not concerned with 
their fidelity are omitted or hastily sum- 
marized With the exception o£ the first 
two legends, the women sujGfer as the 
result o£ the treachery o£ men, who 
generally are as thoroughgoing in their 
villainy as the women are in their virtue 
The longest and one o£ the Best o£ the 
legends retells the story o£ Didoes love 
for Aeneas After Aeneas had landed on 
the Libyan coast, he met Venus, his 
mother, who instructed him to go to the 
court of Dido, Queen of Carthage Dido 
greeted him cordially and, knowing his 
flight from Troy, felt great pity for the 
disinherited hero And with her pity, 
came love For comfort and entertainment 
during his visit, she provided everything 
nches could command 

One day, when Aeneas, Dido, and her 
retinue were hunting, a thunderstorm 
burst upon them Everyone rushed for 
shelter, and Dido and Aeneas found 
themselves m the same cave There the 
perfidious Aeneas prtitested his love for 
her and she, upon much importuning, 
had pity and yielded herself to him For 
a time, Aeneas performed all the duties 
of a courtly lover, but finally, becommg 
weary, he made plans to leave When 
Dido, noting his lessened ardor, asked 
what was wrong, he told her of a vision 
(a pure fabrication, Chaucer implied) m 
which his father remmded him of his 
destiny to conquer Italy Ignormg her 
pleas, Aeneas stole away to his ships 
without her As soon as she discovered 
his absence, she had her sister build a 
funeral pyre upon which, usmg Aeneas^ 
sword, she stabbed herself 

Chaucer's pnncipal source for this tale 
was Vergil's Aeneid With slight modifi 
cations of the plot, Chaucer made sub 
stantial changes m characterization Dido, 
who did not escape Vergil's censure, was 
made blameless by Chaucer, mainly by 
his elaboration of the scene m the cave 
With a minimizing of the mtervention of 
the gods and a degradmg of his motives, 
the pious Aeneas of Vergil became m 
Chaucer's hands a mere seducer Thus a 


story of tragic struggle between love and 
duty was transformed into one of man's 
treachery and woman's loyalty 

Chaucer's source for *^Tlie Legend of 
Lucretia" was Ovid's Fastt, which he fol 
lowed rather closely To prove the vir 
tues of his wife Lucretia, Collatmus 
oflFered to accompany Tarquin, the king's 
son, to Rome to see her Secreted outside 
her chamber door, they found her spin 
ning among her servants and expressing 
concern for her husband's safety Tar 
qum, observing her natural beauty, con 
ceived a great desire for her The next 
day, his lust increasing, he determined to 
return to Collatmus' house and make 
Lucretia his lover Stealing into her room 
at night, he threatened her at sword's 
pomt and, while she lay in a swoon, rav 
ished her After he had left, Lucretia 
dressed in mourning, called her friends 
about her, and revealed to them the vile 
deed Telling them that her husband 
should not gain a foul name from her 
guilt, she brought forth a knife and 
stabbed herself 

^^The Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea" 
recounts the double treachery of Jason 
On his expedition to recover the Golden 
Fleece, Jason, accompanied by Hercules, 
stopped at the island of Lemnos, where 
they met Queen Hypsipyle, and conspired 
in capturing her affections for Jason 
While Jason counterfeited modesty, his 
virtues were extolled by Hercules Thus 
Hypsipyle was ensnared and consented 
to marry him After making use of her 
wealth and begetting two children upon 
her, he left Although he ignored her let- 
ter imploring him to return, she remained 
true to him and died of a broken heart 
Arrivmg at Colchis, Jason was enter 
tamed by King Aeetes Medea, the kmg's 
daughter, became enamored of Jason and 
revealed to him that the Golden Fleece 
could be secured only with her help 
They agreed to marry, and Jason made 
a solemn promise never to be untrue 
Later, after the expedition had been sue 
cessful, Jason again proved false and left 
her to marry Creusa 
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Toward the end of The Legend of gled fear and courage of Thisbe His 
Good Women, Chaucer indicated a defi men, however, are little more than ab- 
nite weariness with his subject By adher- stractions 

mg to his original plan, he wrote tales These tales mark a step toward Chau 
that have a tiresome sameness about them cer^s later work, for m this poem he first 
Committed to perfect women and, m used the decasyllabic couplet, afterward 
most instances, evil men, he found it employed so successfully in The Canter 
difficult to develop his characters A fur hury Tales His juxtaposing of The Leg 
ther deterrent to good charactenzation end of Good Women with Trotlus and 

was his effort to keep the tales brief, Cnseyde prepared him for the more sub 

some, as a result, are little more than tie contrasts of the Marriage Group The 
plot summaries Upon Dido he lavished work may have been left unfinished be 
more attention than on his other hero cause of Chaucer s growing absorption 

ines, and she is his most lifelike portrait with The Canterbury Tales Although 

There are good touches in other female The Legend of Good Women is not wi3i 
characters for example, the pathos of out merit, this redirection of his efforts 
Lucretia in her death scene and the mm- can hardly be regretted 

LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER 

Ty'pe of work Epistolary essays 

Author Michel Guillaume Jean de Cr^vecceur Cl 73 5 1813) 

First fuhhshed London, 1782, Philadelphia, 1793 

When, in 1759, Voltaire published his an unfamiliar pen •The opening letter 
Candide, Cr^vecoeur was already plan presents the central theme quite clearly 
nmg to cultivate his garden, hewn out of the decadence of European civilization 
the Pennsylvania frontier Like Voltaire's makes the Amencan frontier one of the 
naive hero, he had seen too much of the great hopes for a regeneration of man 
horrors of the cmhzed world and was kind He wonders why men travel to 
more than ready to retire to his bucohc Italy to "amuse themselves in viewing the 
paradise, where for nineteen years he nuns of temples half ruined amphi 
hved in peace and happiness until the theatres and the putnd fevers of the Cam 
civilized world routed him and his family pania must fill the mind with most mel 
with the outbreak of the Amencan Revo ancholy reflections " By contrast, he de 
lution The twelve essays that make up hghts in the humble rudiments and em 
his Letters from an Amencan Farmer are bryos of societies spreading everywhere 
the crude, occasionally eloquent, testi in the colonies, men converting large 
mony of a man trying desperately to con forests into pleasing fields and creating 
Vince himself and his readers that it was thirteen provinces of easy subsistence and 
possible to live the ideahzed hfe advo- pohtical harmony He has his interlocutor 
cated by Rousseau say of him, "Your mind is a Tabula 

With a becoming modesty, appropnate rasa where spontaneous and strong im 
to a man who had learned English at six- pressions are delineated with felicity" 
teen, Cr^vecoeur begms with a confession Similarly, he sees the American conti 
of lus literary inadequacy and decides nent as a clean slate on which men can 
simply to write down what he would say mscribe a new society and the good hfe 
But his style is not smoothly colloquial It may be said that Cr^vecoeur is a 
Except in a few passages in which con- Lockian gone romantic, but retammg just 
victLon generates enthusiasm, one senses enough practical good sense to see that 
the strain of the imlettered man wielding reahty is not rosy "Men are hke plants," 
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Be says, '^tBe goodness and flavour of the 
fruit proceeds from the peculiar soil and 
exposition in which they grow ** 

The first image Cr^vecoeur presents is 
perhaps a hit too idyllic for modem taste 
He dandles his little boy on the plow 
as his wife sits at the edge of the field 
knitting and praising the straightness of 
the furrows, while birds fill the air with 
summer melodies *Who can hsten un 
moved to the sweet love tales of our 
robins told from tree to tree*?^' Never 
theless, this is the testimony of a man 
who for nineteen years actually lived at 
the edge of the wilderness, three hun 
dred miles from the Atlantic He was no 
Thoreau at Walden Pond within easy 
walking distance of friends, family, and 
a highly developed New England culture 
at Concord He was, instead, a respon 
sible man, who cleared 371 acres of 
virgin land and raised enough crops and 
animals to provide for his family, Negro 
hands, and all peaceful strangers who 
chanced to appear at his door Also un 
like Thoreau (with whom he inevitably 
invites comparison), he was acutely 
aware of his social responsibilities and 
enormously proud of the supenor way m 
which they could be fulfilled in the New 
World No doubt it was the third epistle, 
*What Is An American?^* that caught the 
attention of Benjamin Franklin and the 
Europeans of the Age of Enhghtenment 

[Amenca] is not composed as in Eu 
rope, of great lords who possess every 
thing, and of a herd of people who 
have nothing Here are no anstocratical 
famihes, no courts, no kings, no bish 
ops, no ecclesiastical dominion no in 
visible power giving to a few a very 
visible one no great manufacturers em 
ploying thousands, no great refinements 
of luxury The nch and the poor are 
not so far removed from each other as 
they are in Europe We are ihe 
most perfect society now existing in the 
world 

Enthusiastic as this descnption is, it is 
not as extravagant as it might be, Creve- 
ccBur does not claim that the colonies had 


founded the best of all possible worlds 
He IS, for example, acutely aware of the 
paradox that rehgious influence gradually 
declines as one goes west instead of 
hberating men, it reduces them to a per 
feet State of war, man against man Yet 
he rejoices that there are almost no con 
centrated rehgious sects preying upon 
each other ^Zeal in Europe is confined 
a gram of powder enclosed, here it 
bums away in the open air, and con 
sumes without effect ** 

Furthermore, not every man succeeds 
after arriving m the New World— only 
the sober, the honest, the mdustnous In 
his ^ History of Andrew, the Hebndean,” 
Crevecoeur presents a case history of the 
Horatio Alger hero in primitive Amenca, 
the Story of a simple illiterate Scotchman 
who after four years of sweat and toil 
became a prospering freeholder Franklin 
had occasion to caution his friends m 
France that Crevecoeur’s was a highly 
colored account 

Part of the colonng is contnbuted by 
the pervasive nature imagery The free 
dom and beauty of birds seem to sym 
bolize the condition man might achieve 
when he immerses himself in nature 
Crevecoeur describes hours spent in qmet 
admiration of the hummingbirds, tells re 
gretfully of shooting a kingbird to rescue 
bees (of 171 removed from its craw, 54 
returned to life), desenbes the feedmg 
and care of quail in the winter Insects, 
too, fascinated him, he kept a hornet's 
nest in the house The letter on rattlers 
and copperheads is as horrendous and 
awesome as anything in Bartram Here 
Crevecoeur tells of copperheads enticing 
birds by the power of their eyes, of a 
defanged ratder trained as a pet, of a 
pair of snakes in mortal combat Most 
curious of all is the account of a farmer 
who kicked away a snake that had thrust 
Its fangs into his boot After pulhng off 
his boots that night, he suddenly became 
violently ill, vwrithed horribly, and died 
His son, inheriting the boots, suffered 
the same fate A neighbor, next in sucr 
cession, almost died, too, but was saved 
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when a shrewd doctor located the poison lers should resort in order to enjoy the 
filled fangs stuck in the boot Cr^vecceur vanety of pleasures the more splendid 
in these passages reveals an exciting nar towns of this continent afford Creve 
rative power coeur also reports, obviously misled by 

Apart from the agncultural life inland, some notorious gossip, that the women 
Cr^vecoeur praises most the industry and were addicted to opium '"But,'" he philos 
sobrety of the coastal fishing commu ophizes, ''where is the society perfectly 
nities at Nantucket and Martha^s Vine free from error and folly?*' 
yard, where "perfect equanimity prevails " Cr^vecoeur's criticism is reserved for 
At Nantucket (which, oddly, he locates the most European of American cities, 
north of Boston), five thousand pros Charles Tovm, "gayest in America 
perous people inhabited a place which in centre of our beau monde " Lawyers, 
Europe would have housed a few simple planters, and merchants make up the 
fishermen Their Yankee ingenuity and population, all addicted to dangerous ex 
sound business sense had enabled them cesses of all kinds At the heart of this 
to build— beginning with one whale boat social corruption, Cr^vecoeur finds the 
—a whaling fleet that ranged even to the brutal institution of slavery He tells the 
South Seas And Martha's Vineyard was horrifying tale of his chance encounter 

already the "nursery" of seamen for the with a Negro who had been driven to 

entire east coast So detailed is Cr^ve kill an overseer As his punishment he 

coeur's description of the chase, the fe had been suspended from a tree in a cage 

rocity of the whales struggle, the dan for two days Vicious birds had already 
gers from sharks and thrasher whales, plucked out his eyes and bared his cheek 

the processing of blubber into whale oil bones No sooner were the birds dis 

—in short, the entire expenence, that one persed than swarms of insects covered 
wonders how Melville could have over him The miserable man begged for water 

looked It in compiling the extracts in and hoped it was poisoned "Gracious 

Mohy Dzcfe (1851) God^" cries Cr^vecoeur, "to what end is 

Cr^vecoeur found Nantucket such a the introduction of so many beings into 
model community that it contained only [such] a mode of existence* Is there 

one minister (a Presbyterian, for the then no superintending power who con 

Quakers, much to Cr^vecoeur's delight, ducts the moral operations of the world?" 
do not have special ministers), two doc Some of Cr^vecoeur's faith is restored 
tors, one lawyer (seldom employed), no by the spectacle of the humble, kind, and 
soldiers, no governors "Happy the peo generous aspect of William Bartram, the 

pie who are subject to so mild a govern Quaker botanist, whose Negroes were sal 

ment, happy the go\ernment which has aned free men, workers on his planta 

to rule over such harmless and such in tion, companions at his table, and wor 

dustrious subjects* I wish I had it shipers at the Friends' meeting house 
in my power to send the most persecuting But the Letters from an American 

bigot I could find in to the whale Farmer end in ominous tones of impend 

fisheries, in three or four years you would mg tragedy Unwilhng to commit his 
find him a much more tractable man and allegiance to either the Bntish or the 
therefore a better ChnsUan " But colo colonists, Cr^vecoeur finds it necessary to 

nial Nantucket was apparently not per flee "Must I in order to be called a faith 

feet, the Quakers persisted in their un ful subject, coolly and philosophically say 

grammatical Enghsh, did not tolerate any it is necessary for the good of Britain that 
deviation from their sober customs and my children's brains should be dashed 
homespun dress, sternly prohibited music, against the walls of the house m which 
singing, and dancing "Such an island they were reared, that my wife should be 
is not the place where gay travel stabbed and scalped before my face, that 
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I should he either murdered or cap make a decent life possible But it is also 

tLvatedr*^' To escape such a fate, Cr^ve ironically appropriate that his final im 

coeur develops an intricate plan to take pulse is to immerse himself deeper into 

his family to 30m an Indian settlement nature by joining the Indians Whatever 

in the uncultivated ivilderness (a plan flaws it may have, Letters from an Amer- 

which he never actually earned out) It tcan Farmer is the most sjrmpathetic and 

is, of course, tragically ironic that this thoughtful of all eighteenth century anal 

mild Frenchman's absolute certainty of yses of frontier life and its shaping in 

the blessings of life in the colonies should fluence on the emerging American char 

be so violently shattered after nineteen acter 

years of expending aU his energies to 

THE LETTERS OF WALPOLE 

Type of work Letters 

Author Horace Walpole (1717 1797) 

Collected editions published Letters edited by Peter Cunningham 18571859 (9 vols ), 
Letters edited by Mrs Paget Toynbee 1903 1905 (16 vols ) The Yale Edition of Hor 
ace Walpole s Correspondence, echted by W S Lewis, 1937 continuing 

No student, not even a general reader, letters have received more attention m the 
interested in the eighteenth century and past hundred years Walpole would proB 
Its culture in England can afford to over ably approve, for he himself said that let 
look Horace Walpole and his works ters were the best hey to the history of an 
Walpole's life spanned eighty years of age Indeed, it seems that he wrote his 
that century, and the man himself en correspondence with posterity m mind 
gaged in most of the activities of the and according to something resembling a 
times in one way or another His mterests plan That the letters have had continued 
lay in many areas— political, literary, popularity is due to their mtnnsic worth, 
artistic, antiquanan, horticultural, archi as well as their histoncal significance 
tectural, and social He was novelist, play Walpole had a pleasant style, and it must 
weight, histonan, member of Parliament, have been a pleasure to have been a 
the son of a prime minister, an arbiter recipient of his letters, as Horace Mann 
of artistic excellence, a publisher, a col was for example, over a period of more 
lector, and, among other things, an m than forty years 

veterate letter writer It is anticipated The language of Walpole's letters 
that the monumental collected edition of seems modem, for the idiom is attractive 
the letters, the Yale edition now in prog and anything but dated And they are 
ress, will eventually reach a total of fifty never boring One reason for their effect 
volumes is the fact that the letters are seldom 

In the realm of literature alone, Wal about the author himseK Walpole wrote, 
pole had an amazing record of production, rather, about the world, its mam outlmes 
even for an age notonous for its prolific as he loiew them and its details as he 
waters Walpole wrote a novel, a com observed them He saw the world in its 
edy, a tragedy, some poetry, memoirs of larger relationships, but he also had an 
the eighteenth century Hanoverian kings eye and mind that were cognizant of 
of England, a volume on the career of the little things A chronic victim of the gout 
infamous Richard III, a catalogue of on later life, he seldom used his letters 
royal and noble English authors, a work to indulge in self pity Though a thought- 
on painting in England, and other writ ful man, he did not mject mto the letters 
mgs Although his novel, The Castle of a mass of subjective philosophizmg, 
Otranto, has always had some vogue, his though an active man, he did not ex- 
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patiate upon his activities from a per more are to he found as subjects in the 
sonal point of view There is always a letters Some readers may argue that the 
conversational tone to the letters They correspondence is too large in bulk and 

read much the same way that an eight too slightly organized, but perhaps those 

eenth century salon conversation probably supposed weaknesses are the very strength 
sounded Occasional improprieties, slight of the Letters Plato wrote his philosophy 
bursts of anger, the gossip, the wit, even in the form of dialogues so that the reader 

the diction, are those which one probably would have to participate and learn 

would have heard among the well bred actively, in somewhat similar fashion the 

people with whom Walpole was familiar reader of Walpole^s letters must in a 

The subject matter of the letters is sense participate in the writer's account 
almost universal though centered in the of eighteenth century life, filling in the 

strata of the world that Walpole knew, larger outlme from the smaller items pre- 

the world of the Whig aristocracy of sented 

eighteenth century England, a gay, in Walpole's purposes in wnting the let 
telligent, if somewhat superficial world ters now seems clear He was reporting 

from the twentieth century viewpoint the age to selected friends, many of 

Certain letters have achieved eminence whom were recipients of his letters for 
above others In the mam, they are those many years At the same time Walpole 

letters frequently referred to as "set seems to have been careful to write so 

pieces " They include the letters de that a larger audience might eventually 

scnbing the trial of rebellious Jacobite appreciate what he wrote He lived in an 

peers, after the abortive revolution of age when letter wntmg was decidedly an 

1745, of which Walpole gives an almost art, and yet the polish of his letters, the 

day to day account They include a de- careful selection of details, and the su 
scnption of the executions, which Wal- perb control of the prose rhythms m many 
pole apparently did not witness, of Bal- of them indicate that extraordmary care 

mermo and Lord Kilmarnock Two was lavished upon his correspondence, so 

funerals are also famous in Walpole's that it became in Walpole's mind the best 
correspondence one the funeral of means for presenting a history of his time, 

George II of England, the other the being immediate, flexible, and open to 

funeral in Pans of the Duke de Tresmes, vaiymg levels of formality and tone The 

governor of Pans and a marshal of letters were wntten in the mam to 

France selected people, a circumstance which 

While the "set pieces” have their made it easier for him to write what he 

place, It IS the very bulk and scope of did and as he did And scholars have 

subject matter that is most important pointed out, in a sense Walpole's corre 

in Walpole's letters, a bulk which is spondence substituted space for time The 
impossible merely to catalogue, for some largest number of letters went to Horace 

where in the letters Walpole seems to Mann, Bntish envoy at Florence Writ 

have hit upon almost every subject sig ing to a man he met but once, a man who 

nificant (and some not so significant) lived at considerable distance, culturally 

in his time Highwajntnen, prisons, slav as well as geographically, Walpole had a 
ery. Strawberry Hill, the ins and outs of fine recipient for letters containing what 
politics, London gossip, dueling, Benja may be termed the mam strand of his 
mm Franklm, George Washington, Gen social history 

eral Howe and his army, maraages. In the letters to Mann, the outlines of 
divorces, masquerades, dinner parties, the the social history could be given, while 

weather (usual and unusual), balloons, specific areas of interest could be, and 

Captam Cook's voyages, sea bathmg, the apparently were, allotted to other recip 

French Revolution—all these and many lents of portions of the correspondence 
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The various fnends who received large 
numbers of Walpole's letters were each 
written to from a somewhat different 
viewpomt Thomas Gray, the poet, a life 
long friend of Walpole Cdespite occa 
sional differences), received letters on 
matters of artistic and antiquarian m 
terest When Gray died, the man who 
became his biographer, the Reverend 
William Mason, became the recipient, so 
that the thread was not broken Lady 
Ossory received letters containing gossip, 
especially after the death of George 
Montagu, who had for some years been a 
Walpole correspondent 

Although there is a certam element of 


satire in the letters Walpole was almost 
never bitter He had the well bred man's 
ability to see the humor and the absurdity 
in human conduct without having to 
regard foolishness as wickedness For 
more than fifty years Walpole recorded 
what he saw, and in such a manner that 
the reader feels the immediacy of what 
happened long ago On the scene him 
self at the time, Walpole was able to 
wnte for the modem reader, as well as 
for the eighteenth century recipients of 
the correspondence, and m such fashion 
that the glow of reality lights up the 
history 


LETTERS TO ffiS SON 

Type of work Courtesy letters 

Author Phihp Dormer Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773) 
Ftrst '^hlished 1774 


On the periphery of literature exists a 
valuable and fascinating genre, the per 
sonal letter which, like the private diary, 
reveals a man and an age far more m 
timately than any other form of writing 
Probably no era practiced the epistolary 
art more widely than the eighteenth cen 
tury and no man more skillfully than the 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield Though the 
good earl had served his country unim 
peachably as a member of Parliament, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and ambas 
sador to Holland, and though his name 
designates an overcoat and a couch it is 
generally conceded that Lord Chester 
field would have remained an mconspic 
uous figure in the eighteenth century his 
toncal scene had it not been for the un 
intended publication of some four hun 
dred letters to his illegitimate son, Philip 
Stanhope No doubt the very fact that 
these letters were stncdy pnvate, in- 
tended to develop the education and man 
ners of a young man who was expected 
to take a significant place in government 
and cultivated society, endows them with 
a frankness and honesty that betrays the 
cultivated self seeking and die hypocrit- 


ical morality of the upper-class society of 
the time Eugenia Stanhope, whose se 
cret marriage with young Philip was only 
one of the many disappointments Lord 
Chesterfield suffered at the hands of his 
intractable son, was so incensed at being 
excluded from the earl's will that against 
the family's wishes she sold the Letters 
to Dodsley for £1,575, thus infuriating 
English society and secunng for Lord 
Chesterfield minor but recognized impor 
tance in the history of English prose 
The early letters are charmingly didac 
tic essays addressed to a pre adolescent 
mind, expected to become "not only the 
best scholar but the best bred boy in Eng 
land of your age " "Dear boy," they all 
begin, and then proceed to shape htde 
lessons on language, literature, geography, 
history, and good manners They con 
dude with admonitions to obey Maittaire, 
his seventy year old tutor, and promises 
of "very pretty things" to reward him for 
mdustnous study There is irony in Lord 
Chesterfield's explanation of irony—"Sup- 
pose that I were to commend you for your 
great attention to your book, and for your 
retaimng and remembenng what you 
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have once learned, would you not plainly 
perceive the irony, and see that I laughed 
at you*^’ ' Reasons for such laughter were 
to come, but it was never bitter or au 
dible (‘'there is nothing so illiberal, and 
so ill bred as audible laughter^O Lord 
Chesterfield^s optimism and faith m ra 
tionalism may have diminished somewhat, 
but it was never extinguished completely 
After his failure in making an outstand 
mg figure of young Philip, in 1761 he 
began the whole process over again with 
his godson, to whom he wrote almost 
three hundred letters in a decade 

It IS not the early letters to his son but 
the later ones— addressed to ''My Dear 
Friend —that have aroused controversy 
A strong believer in Locke's educational 
theory that a man's mind is wax to be 
molded into shape by environmental in 
fluences, Lord Chesterfield sent his son 
at fourteen not to a university but on the 
grand tour accompanied by a new tutor, 
the Reverend Walter Harte, supplied with 
letters of introduction into the highest so 
cial circles of great European cities, spied 
upon by the earl's agents, and pursued 
by aflFectionate but earnest epistles from 
an anxious father How earnest they were 
can be gauged from this excerpt written 
to Lausanne in 1746 "I do not so much 
as hint to you how absolutely dependent 
you are on me, and that, as I have no 
womanish weakness for your person, your 
ment must and will be the only measure 
of my bndness" Nevertheless, it would 
be unfair to observe that even if the 
father never displayed warmth, love, or 
understanding, his kindness far exceeded 
the boy's ment 

The controversy concerns Lord Ches 
terfield's reahstic observations on those 
aspects of life that he constantly urges his 
son to explore 

Search, therefore, with the greatest 
care, into the characters of those whom 
you converse with endeavor to discover 
their predominant passions, fijeir pre 
vailing weaknesses, their vanities, their 
folhes, and their humours, with all the 
light and wrong, wise and silly $prmgs 


of human actions, which make such in 
consistent and whimsical beings of us 
rational creatures This is the true 

knowledge of the world, and the world 
IS a country which nobody ever yet 
knew by descnption one must travel 
through It oneself to be acquainted with 
It 

Having well traveled that country, 
Lord Chesterfield could advise his son 
with a somewhat cynical sophistication 
A man who never knew love and who 
married for a dowry that would repair 
his fortunes, he wrote "Women are 
merely children of a larger growth 
A man of sense only trifles with them 
They will greedily swallow the 
highest [flattery], and gratefully accept 
the lowest [but] They have, from 
the weakness of men, more or less influ 
ence m all courts It is therefore necessary 
to manage, please and flatter them " It is 
this worldly self interest that constitutes 
the dominant tone of the letters, 'with 
out some dissimulation no business can 
be carried on at all " There was no trace 
of mysticism or sentimentality about him, 
"religion must still be allowed to be a 
collateral security, at least, to Virtue" 
But virtue, apparendy, was not an end 
m Itself Rather, it was a means to worldly 
success, a dependable means, if Lord 
Chesterfield's ovm career based on hon 
esty and integrity is any measure Never 
theless, worldly success was the goal and 
though "learning, honour, and virtue are 
absolutely necessary to gain you the es 
teem and admiration of manbnd, polite- 
ness and good breeding are equally neces 
sary to make you welcome and agreeable 
in conversation and common hfe" Else 
where he urges his son to be neat and 
clean, to avoid obesity, to care for his 
teeth, and never under any circumstances 
to stick his finger into his nose 

The ultimate purpose was that young 
Stanhope should become— at the very 
least— a successful diplomat, but the pnn 
cipal objective of that occupation was "to 
get mto the secrets of the court at which 
he resides" through any means including 
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flattery or mtiinacy with a king's or min 
ister's mistresses 

On the Continent, publication of the 
Letters was met with acclaim, their great 
est admirer probably being Lord Chester 
field's old friend Voltaire I am not cer 
tain that it is not the best book on edu 
cation which has ever been written " But 


in England the reaction was sternly con 
demnatory, even virulent One periodical 
declared that as a man, he was ^ certainly 
solely actuated by pride, \anity, and am 
bition," and in her own letters Mrs 
Montagu expressed her belief that *^tho' 
many admired, no one ever esteem'd Lord 
Chesterfield ** 


LEVIATHAN 

Type of work Philosophy of politics 
Author Thomas Hobbes (1588 1679) 

First ^uhhshed 1651 


To appreciate the range of Hobbes' 
subject matter in the Leviathan one may 
first consider the entire title Leviathan^ 
or the Matter, Form, and Power of a 
Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil 
In considenng the ^^matter, form, and 
power" of the commonwealth or state, 
Hobbes was doing far more than de 
scnbing governments as he found them 
His goal was to explain the origin of 
political institutions and to define their 
powers and nght hmits To this end he 
thought It necessary to draw an analogy 
between the art of nature, productive of 
man, and the art of man, productive of 
the commonwealth In drawing the anal 
ogy he first explained man himself, giving 
to the descnption a thoroughly mecha 
nistic bias He then proceeded to explain 
the state as man's artful creation, de 
signed to put an end to the war of all 
against all 

The state, "that great Leviathan," is 
but an "Artifiaal Man," wrote Hobbes 
The sovereign is an artificial soul, the 
officers of the state are artificial joints, 
reward and punishment are nerves, 
wealth and nches are strength, the peo 
pie's safety is the business of the artificial 
man the laws are its reason and will, 
concord, its health, sedition, its sickness, 
and civil war, its death 

All of men's ideas ongmate in sense, 
according to Hobbes— that is, they are 
derived foom sense impressions All sen 
sation IS a result of external bodies press 


mg upon the sense organs Imagination 
IS "nothing but decaying sense,** the ef 
feet of sense impressions after the ex 
ternal body has ceased to press upon the 
organs If we want to emphasize the past 
cause of the impression, we call the 
fading image a memory" image, but if 
we want to emphasize the image as one 
not now related to any present cause, 
we call It "fancy" or "imagination " 

Hobbes was led by his mechanistic 
psychology to deny content to such a 
term as "infinite " He argued that when 
we say something is infinite we merely 
show that we cannot conceive its bound 
aries Consequently, such a term as 
"God" IS used not to conceive any being, 
but only to honor something incompre 
hensible 

Common names, such as "man," 
"horse," and "tree" may he applied to 
a number of individual things, yet there 
IS nothing universal but names In mak 
mg this claim Hobbes was denying the 
Platonic belief that individual objects 
share a certain common character, or 
universal, in virtue of which they are 
similar According to Hobbes, then, 
reasoning is simply the manipulation— 
the addition and subtraction— of names 

The passions are the "interior begin 
mngs of voluntary motions," writes 
Hobbes Since he argued that everything 
can be understood in terms of bodies in 
motion. It IS not surprising that even the 
emotions are simply notions inside the 
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body Motion toward something is de- 
sire, motion away, aversion In terms of 
these two basic motions Hobbes defined 
the other passions 

After considering the intellectual vir 
tues and defects, the two lands of knowl 
edge (knowledge of observed fact, and 
the conditional knowledge of science), 
and the powers and manners of men, 
Hobbes turned his analytical mind to 
religion Rehgion, he writes, is man^s m 
vention, the result of his ignorance and 
fear Religious power and dogma are used 
to serve the interests of the pnests It is 
not surprising that, with these views, 
Hobbes was constantly in trouble both 
at home and abroad 

When Hobbes finally comes to the 
point of declaring that men are by nature 
equal, he does so with no tone of nng 
mg idealism He means only that the 
differences between men are not so 
marked as the similarities, and he means 
also that there is no natural sanction for 
one man^s assuming authority over an 
other Because men are similar, they 
sometimes come to desire the same thing, 
and if they cannot both enjoy the object 
of their desire, they become enemies and 
war over the object There are three 
principal causes of fights between men 
competition, diffidence, and glory While 
men have no common power over them 
to keep them all m check, they are in 
^'that condition which is called Warre, 
and such a warre, as is of every man, 
against every man ** There are many m 
convemences to war, and the fact that 
in a state of war there is no injustice 
(since there is no natural law governing 
action) in no way makes that state of 
affairs satisfactory In order to secure 
peace men enter upon certain agree- 
ments by which they bnng about a trans 
femng of rights It is possible for men to 
make such agreements, or contracts, be 
cause they have certain natural rights to 
use their power however they choose in 
order to preserve themselves 

Having discussed men, their nature, 
and their nghts, Hobbes argued, in the 


second part of Levtathan, that the com 
monwealth is brought into being in order 
to enable men to escape from the state of 
war Loving liberty and dominion over 
others, men agree to make some person 
sovereign over them all to work for their 
peace and benefit The sovereign is not 
bound by the contract or covenant, the 
contract is among those who are to be 
ruled If the ruler turns out to be a 
despot, It must be remembered that it is 
better to be ruled in a commonwealth 
than to be in a state of nature and, con 
sequently, a continual state of war 
Hobbes considers three kinds of com 
monwealth monarchy, democracy, and 
aristocracy, the latter being ruled by an 
assembly of part of the commonwealth 
There are certain advantages to the mo 
narchial form of government, according to 
Hobbes a monarch combines the private 
and public interest, he is better able to 
consult with men who have knowledge 
he needs, the only inconstancy the mon 
arch has to put up with is his own, he 
cannot disagree with himself, and al 
though it is sometimes inconvenient to 
have power vested in one man, particu 
larly when the monarch may be an in 
fant because of succession, the disadvan 
tages are no greater than they are in 
other forms of government 

The subjects in a commonwealth are 
not entirely subject to the sovereign 
The basic pnnciple is that they cannot 
be compelled to act against that natural 
inclination toward self preservation which 
the commonwealth is supposed to serve 
They cannot be bound to injure them 
selves or to wage war— although this is a 
dubious right since the sovereign is free 
to impnson or execute them for dis 
obedience If the sovereign is not able to 
protect his subjects, the subjects are 
absolved of obedience to him 
The cml law of a commonwealth is 
made up of all those rales which pre 
scribe what is nght and wrong for the 
subjects, and since the commonwealth 
Itself is no lawmaker, the sovereign must 
be the legislator He is not subject to 
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civil law, and only he can abrogate the 
law Since an undeclared law is no law 
at all, and since law is not binding un 
less It IS clearly commanded by the sov 
ereign, the sovereign must make the law 
known and understood, and he must see 
to It that It be known as his law The 
only laws that need not be published are 
laws of nature, and they can be con 
tamed in one sentence ^Do not that to 
another, which thou thinkest unreason 
able to be done by another to thy selfe ” 
Hobbes regarded crime as resulting 
from some defect of the understanding, 
or from some error of reasoning, or from 
some force of the passions He declares 
that ''No law, made after a Fact done, 
can make it a Crime,'" and that although 
Ignorance of natural law is no excuse. 
Ignorance of civil law may excuse a man 
provided he had not the opportunity to 
hear the law declared Punishment is not 
fundamentally retributive in Hobbes 
scheme "A Punishment, is an Evill in 
dieted by publique Authonty, on him 
that hath done, or omitted that which is 
Judged by the same Authority, to be a 
Transgression of the Law, to the end that 
the will of men may thereby the better be 
disposed to obedience " 

Like anything made by men, a com 
monwealth can perish Its infirmities re 
suit from what Hobbes calls an "Im 
perfect Institution’ '—errors in the crea 
tion of the commonwealth Perhaps the 
sovereign is not given enough power, or 
every man is allowed to be a judge, or 
conscience is authoritative in moral judg 
ment, or supernatural inspiration is given 
precedence over reason, or the sovereign 
IS held to be subject to civil law, or it is 
supposed that every man has some ah 
solute property which the sovereign can 
not touch, or it is supposed that sovereign 
power can be divided Other difiiculties, 
such as the lack of money, the presence 
of monopolies and corrupt pohtiaans, the 
populanty of certain subjects, the great 
ness of a town, or the invasion by a 


foreign power can lead to the dissolution 
of the commonwealth 

Part III of Leviathan is concerned 
with showing the relations between a 
Christian commonwealth and common 
viealths in general Hobbes uses hun 
dreds of Biblical references, as inter 
preted by him, to support his conclusion 
that It IS possible to reconcile our obe 
dience to God with our obedience to a 
avil sovereign, for the sovereign is either 
a Chnstian or he is not If he is a Chris 
tian, then, even if he may sometimes err 
in supposmg that some act is God's will, 
the propel thing for the subject, who has 
no right to judge, is to obey If the sov 
ereign is an infidel, then the subject 
must obey because the law of nature jus 
tifies the sovereign's power in a common 
wealth and to disobey would be to dis 
obey the laws of nature which are the 
laws of God No church leader, even a 
Pope, can rule the sovereign, and this 
situation IS not contrary to God's law, for 
the Church works through civil govern 
ment 

The concluding section, "Of the King 
dome of Darknesse," argues that spiritual 
darkness has not been completely ehmi 
nated from the Church— by which 
Hobbes means the Church of Rome His 
pnnapal attack on the Church of Rome 
is based on his claim that the Senpture 
is misinterpreted in order to justify the 
assumption of temporal power by the 
Popes 

Although Hobbes maintains that his 
entire argument is based upon a study of 
nature and of man's natural inclinations, 
It is clear that a large part of his dis 
course is an expression of his own prefer 
ence for absolute monarchy On this ac 
count he tends to overlook the possibility 
of restraimng the power of a sovereign 
by democratic procedures Nevertheless, 
the Leviathan is a remarkable attempt to 
explain and justify the institution of gov 
emment, and it remains one of the mas 
terpieces of political thought 
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LIBER AMORIS 

Type of work An autobiograpliical account o£ a love aflFair 
Author William Hazlitt (fl 778 1830) 

Time 1820 1822 

Locale London and Scotland 

Lirst puhhshei 1823 

Principal personages 

H (William Hazlitt), the lover, a wnter 
S (Sarah Walker) thebeloved 

M W (Micaiah Walker), her father a landlord and tradesman 
C P (Peter George Patmore), Hazlitt s fnend 
J S K (James Sheridan Knowles) another of Hazlitt s fnends 


Since William Hazlitt was a wnter, it 
was not enough that he found Limself 
passionately attracted to his landlord's 
daughter, he had to wnte about it Lther 
AmonSj or. The New Pygmalion ap 
peared in 1823, slightly disguised by 
initials in place of names, as the anony 
mous account of a writer's foolish pas 
Sion but It was not long before the se 
cret was out A reviewer for John Bull 
claimed that the review in the Times, 
favorable to the book, had been vmtten 
by Hazlitt himself, and an effort was 
made to picture the girl of the account as 
a young, innocent child and Hazlitt as 
an “impotent sensualist " 

The fact is that Lther Amons was p^op 
erly subtitled The New Pygmalion, for 
Hazlitt allowed his quite natural passion 
for an attractive and compliant young 
lady to lead him into flights of creative 
imagination whereby he sought to give 
her traits of character and depth of feel 
mg to match her physical charms His 
'Conversations with the landlord's daugh 
ter, delightfully transcnbed at the be 
ginning of the work, show Hazlitt to 
have been as much dazzled by his ovm 
literary facility m expressing her charms 
as he was with the charmer herself, 
seated upon his lap day after day and re 
turning his kisses By the end of the 
aflfair, after he had discovered that she 
was no more than a flirt— and not an in 
nocent one at that— what impressed him 
most of all was that she was not what 
she had seemed What she seemed to be 
IS what, in his writer's imagination, he 


made her, and what he discovered, when 
he realized her true nature, was that 
reality does not bother to copy the images 
of poets, even when they write a Liher 
Amons 

The Pygmalion theme is never ex 
plicitly developed in the book, but Haz 
litt speaks of Sarah as “the statue " In 
the first of his letters to C P , Esq writ 
ten from Scotland, Hazlitt vrote in a 
footnote, “I have begun a book of our 
conversations (I mean mine and the 
statue's) which I call Liher Amons ' 
Later, in Letter XIII, the next to last 
letter of Part II of the Liher Amons, he 
wrote to Patmore again concerning Sarah 
''Since I wrote to you about making a 
formal proposal, I have had her face 
constantly before me, looking so like some 
faultless marble statue, as cold as fixed 
and graceful as ever statue did " 

The book begins with a series of con 
versations, apparently the result of Haz 
htt's attempt to recreate the substance 
and feeling of amatory moments spent 
with Sarah Then a series of letters to 
Patmore carry the narrative forward, tell 
ing of Hazlitt's hopes and doubts while 
in Scotland awaiting a divorce from his 
wife The book closes with some letters 
to J S K which, unlike the letters to 
Patmore, were never actually sent but 
were composed to complete the book 

Hazlitt became acquainted with Sarah 
Walker after his separation from his wife 
Sarah, the second daughter of his land 
lord, Micaiah Walker, a tailor, was in 
her late teens when he met her Ac 
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cording to the Lther Amons account, 
Sarah let him kiss her the first time they 
met, and during the first week of their 
acquaintance she sat upon his knee, and, 
in his words to her, '"twined your arms 
round me, caressed me with every 
mark of tenderness consistent with 
modesty ** 

Later Hazlitt was to tell her father that 
Sarah had made a habit of sitting on his 
knee and kissing him The father had 
supposed that the occasion upon which 
he had surprised the two lovers together 
was perhaps the only time such a thing 
occurred, but Hazlitt, trying to win sym 
pathy for himself when he could not con 
Vince Sarah to marry him, assured Walker 
that "It was a constant habit it has hap 
pened a hundred times since, and a thou 
sand before I lived on her caresses as 
my daily food, nor can I hve without 
them 

The conversations are convincing and 
lively more self revealing than Hazhtt 
probably supposed They show a man 
convinced of his ability to charm with 
language one whom he had so often kept 
busy with embraces By the brief an 
swers which Sarah gives we can guess 
that she found him something of a chat 
terbox and wished that he would pay 
more attention to the physical side of 
love and less to the spintual and hterary 
aspects of the expenence 

For Hazlitt the overwhelming problem 
of his affair with Sarah was how to rec- 
oncile their hours of intimacy with her 
refusal to marry him or, at least to hve 
with him "in fnendship^' He asks her 
for an answer, he asks his fnends, he 
asks her mother and father But Sarah 
had the answer all along, only he lacked 
the abihty to recognize its truth "I told 
you my regard could amount to no more 
than friendship ** Of course, it was the 
foendship of a healthy girl who enjoyed 
nothing more than being fondled by the 
lodgers in her father^s house, but Hazlitt 
had the conventional notion that a girl 
who seems mnocent and demure makes 
love only because sh^ wished to sigmfy 


an intention to accept a proposal of 
marriage 

The course of tie affair is simply told 
Hazlitt met the tailor’s daughter, kissed 
her on their first meeting,, and held her 
on his lap The entertainment continued 
for hundreds of perfonnaiices Hazlitt, as 
a wnter, spent a good part of the time 
expressing his love in elaborate, literary 
ways which, for the m>st part, Sarah 
failed to appreciate He kept making the 
effort to win from tier a declaration 
love to match his own, but she insisted 
that he could never he more than a 
fnend to her He gav-e ber vanous hooks, 
including several he had written— and a 
small bronze figure of Napoleon which 
she treasured because it reminded her of 
a man she had cared for, a nobleman who 
considered the soaal distance between 
himself and Sarah too great to he over 
come 

After Hazhtt went to Scotland to 
await a divorce from, his wife, he wrote 
entreating letters to SaraTi which were 
either not answered or were answered 
perfunctorily His doubts and hopes were 
expressed at great length rn letters to his 
fnend Patmore 

Upon returning to London, after the 
divorce, Hazlitt again tned to persuade 
Sarah to marry £im, hiit on the pre 
text that he had insulted her in a quarrel 
before his journey, when he had sug 
gested vaguely that she was easy in her 
favors, she not only refused to many 
him but returned the books and the 
statuette, which he promptly smashed 
He finally discovered that she was play 
mg the same game with another gentle- 
man, C , and that she had been do 

mg so dunng the very penod when he 
thought he had her embraces to himself 
alone His final opinion of her, con 
trasting with the image of her as she 
seemed to be, was that she was "a prac 
ticed, callous jilt, a regular lodging house 
decoy, played off by her mother upon the 
lodgers, one after another, applying them 
to her different puiposes, laughing at 
them m turns, and herself the probable 
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dupe and victrni of some gallant m the suppose that somehow the fault was in 
end^' himself and that all he had to do was 

Despite Hazhtt's hterary flights shown to make himself worthy of her love and 

m both the conversations and the letters, esteem In this division of self Hazlitt 

Lther Amorts is a convincing and com shows himself to he the romantic Eng 

pelhng account of an ordinary love af lishman— cynical and hopeful at the same 

fair The style is mannered, in the fashion time 

of a time when hterary elaboration of It is not enough to say that the por 
ordinary passion was as much a sport as trait of Hazlitt and his ^^statue^* is con 

holding the landlord's daughter on one's vincing and typical Considered as a 

knee Yet beneath the poetry and the piece of literary work, Ltber Amorts is 

banter there is something of the English remarkable in that it sustains interest 

spirit and attitude which gives a dignity with material so slight What accounts 

to what would otherwise be too tnvial for Hazhtt's success is the spirit of the 

to be worth wnting about, whatever the piece, it is amusing, lively, sophisticated 

joys and pains of the participants Haz and revealing of human foibles— all at 

htt shows himself to be a divided man, once It is a minor piece, and perhaps it 

wordly enough to realize that the girl, is better to remember Hazlitt as a cntical 

for all her demureness, allowed him lib essayist, but it is from such minor pieces 
erties which she could not have allowed that English literature acquires its dis 
were she all she seemed to be, yet ro tinctive flavor and enduring charm 
mantle enough and idealistic enough to 

LIEH KUO CHIH 

Tyfeof'work Novel 

Author Feng Meng lung (1574? 1645'^*) 

Type of flot Historical romance 
Tvme of flot 770 220 B C 
Loede China 

First fuMtshed Probably early seventeenth century 
Pnncifal fersonages 

King Yu, the last king of the Western Chou dynasty 

King P'ing, the first £ng of the Eastern Chou dynasty 

Duke Huan of Ch'i, the first overlord 

Kuan Chung, a philosopher and statesman 

Duke Wen of Chin, an overlord 

King Chuan of Ch u, an overlord 

Duke Hsiao of Ch'in, a powerful feudal lord 

Shang Yang a statesman and pohtical reformer 

Su Ch'in, a diplomat 

Chang I a diplomat 

Ching K'o, an assassin 

Shih HUANG n, 'The First Emperor” of Ch'in, a tyrant 

Critique 

A popularized history, based entirely pnnees, feudal lords, heroes, and villains 
on Chinese classics, the Lteh Kuo Chth throughout China from the early eighth 
or Tung Chou Lteh Kuo Chth (Chron century to the end of the third century 
teles of Divers Feudal States under the B C This period of 550 years is probably 
Eastern Chou Dynasty') contains no fic the most important in Chinese history 
titious figures Its dramatis fersonae are We see how feudalism flounshed, how 
numerous, mcludmg almost all the kings, the seven "contending kingdoms" fought 
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bloody wars, and how China was reuni 
fied under the tyrant Chhn Shih huang 
Much of the political institutions and 
strategic ideas of the succeeding cen 
tunes had their origins in the statesmen 
and generals of this penod, just as Lao 
tzu, Confucius, and leaders of other 
schools, all of whom appear in the text, 
marked the beginnings of systematic phil 
osophical thought in China Side by side 
with the shocking accounts of political 
assassination, incest, and massacre, heroic 
actions and noble deeds are recounted, 
to be remembered by posterity as the 
supreme lessons of practical morality The 
classic version of this novel is credited 
to Feng Meng lung, a prolific anthologist 
who edited and rewrote earlier fiction 
and drama, interspersing them with orig 
mal work of his own 

The Story 

For hundreds of years the kings of 
Chou ruled China King Yuwang (781 
771 BC) had a beautiful concubine 
whom he loved dearly But the girl 
always looked depressed The king would 
pay any pnce to make her smile One 
day he lighted the fire beacon, a signal 
to announce the approach of an enemy 
As the feudal lords with their troops 
hurried to the rescue, they found the 
king drinking with his concubine They 
were forced to lead their troops back The 
concubine enjoyed the practical joke so 
much that for the first time she gave a 
hearty laugh 

The Marquis of Shen, father of the 
lawful queen, resented the treatment of 
his daughter and grandson by the king, 
and he allied himself with the barbarians 
Together they marched on the capital 
The fire beacon was again lighted but 
this time no rescuing troops appeared 
King Yu wang was killed and the beau 
tiful concubine earned away by the bar 
banans 

The capital was also sacked and de 
stroyed When the heir apparent, P*mg 
Wang, was raised to the throne, he moved 
the government to Loyang, a city to the 


east This was the beginning of the 
Eastern Chou dynasty (770 B C ^ From 
that time on, the royal house was weak 
ened, and several feudal states rose to 
unprecedented power The temtory m 
the west, the present province of Shensi, 
was given up to the State of Chhn, which 
gradually aggrandized itself as a result 
of the conquest of the neighboring tribes 
of barbarians, and became the force to 
reunify China centunes later 

The first feudal lord to attain to im 
penal importance was Duke Huan of 
Ch*i (685 643 B C ) who occupied the 
northeast of the present province of 
Shangtung His prime minister, Kuan 
Chung, on whom the duke relied heavily, 
launched a program of economic recon- 
struction With his people enjoying eco 
nomic prosperity at home and placing 
full confidence in him, the duke began 
a senes of diplomatic moves which sue 
cessfully bound vanous other states by 
treaty and he became an overlord, the 
leader of the feudal lords, defender of 
the royal house, and protector of weaker 
states 

The great menace to the allied states, 
with the King of Chou as their nominal 
head, was Ch^u, occupying, roughly, the 
present provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, 
a mere viscountship in the south, gen- 
erally considered barbarous, but grown 
so formidable m its military strength and 
vast m Its temtory that its rulers defied 
the royal house and called themselves 
kmgs The utmost Duke Huan of Chh 
accomplished with regard to the poten 
ttal enemy m the south, though he had 
chased the barbarians in the northeast up 
to the border of Manchuna dunng a mill 
tary campaign to help the much harassed 
state of Yen, was to bring about a pact 
of amity The smaller states, under the 
pressure of circumstances, were often 
compelled to choose between joining the 
allies led by Chh or paying aUegiance to 
Ch’u 

The first severe blow to Ch^u was dealt 
by Duke Wen of Chin, another pnnee 
who had become an overlord Nearly a 
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thousand chariots of war on either side, 
each with its allies, were engaged in a 
battle at a place called Ch^engpu (632 
B C ) and Ch^u was defeated This was 
die first great battle in Chinese history, 
and It is said to have saved Chinese 
civilization Chin (occupying the present 
province of Shansi) for two centuries re 
mamed a great state in the north, but the 
power of the duke was usurped by his 
hereditary ministers until he had as little 
authority over his retainers as did the 
King of Chou over the feudal lords The 
retainers fought fiercely among them 
selves and the houses of Wei, Han, and 
Chao emerged as the victors These three 
retainers were recognized as hereditary 
feudal lords by the kmg, m 403 B C In 
376 B C they divided among them the 
territory of Chin 

The power and prestige of Ch^u 
reached its zenith under King Chuan 
(613 591 BC), who defeated Chin A 
hundred years later two other states in 
the south, hitherto obscure, extended 
their influence to the north The first was 
Wu (now Kiangsu) whose armies in one 
campaign reached as far as the capital 
of Ch^u (506 B C ) but were forced to 
withdraw before the intervention of Ch'm 
from the northwest Though it had also 
defeated Chh, the glory of Wu soon 
faded, it was conquered by Yueh (now 
Chekiang) m 473 B C , and m 334 B C 
Yueh was annexed by Ch^u 

After endless mternal disturbance 
within most of the states and wars among 
them, seven ^^great powers’^ were left 
Chhn, Ch'u, Chh, Wei, Han, Chao, and 
Yen The smaller and weaker states grad 
ually became extmct, to the aggrandize 
ment of the powers The authority of the 
royal house was now utterly disregarded 
The potentates of the great powers fol 
lowed the once detested example of Ch’u 
to assume kingship m the fourth cen- 
tury B C It was an age of the test of 
strength, when each state had to fight 
with every possible resource, military, 
diplomatic, matenal, and ideological, for 
survival if not to win supremacy 


Of the seven, Chhn was considered 
geographically unassailable Having an 
nexed a large territory in the west, it was 
ready to bid for supremacy in China 
Under Duke Hsiao (361 338 B C ), or 
ganization of the peoples, which had been 
remarkable, was further strengthened by 
the policies of the prime minister, Shang 
Yang The foundations of a totalitarian 
empire had been laid 

The military strength of Chhn having 
struck such terror into the other states, 
their main problem was how to deal with 
the power m the west At one time an 
alliance of six was formed to contend 
against Ch^m actmg upon the strategy of 
the diplomat Su Chhn, who also became 
the chancellor of the confederation But 
Su's scheme was obstructed by his former 
fellow student, Chang I, who was work 
mg hard for Chhn With crafty maneu 
vers, bribery, and threats Chhn sue 
ceeded in dividing the allies who were 
either to accept defeat or to place their 
mter allied jealousy above their common 
cause In 317 B C Su Ch^m was assas 
sinated 

The conquest of the six states by 
Chhn was delayed by the efforts of the 
Four Statesmen of Chh, Ch^u, Chao and 
Wei Able administrators and diplomats, 
they also gained great fame as patrons 
who threw open their doors to the scholars 
and men of ability who were wandering 
all over China seeking employment Their 
populanty and ability enabled their states 
to hold out against Ch'm while they 
lived, after their deaths, none was able 
to stop the advance of the conqueror 

Ching K^o of Yen made a heroic at 
tempt to assassinate the man then sittmg 
on die throne of Ch^m (227 B C ) His 
effort failed, however, and the king of 
Chhn was crowned as Shihhuangti, 
“The First Emperor," known to postenty 
as the builder of the Great Wall and the 
burner of the books, after the conquest 
of his six rivals (220 B C ) The last 
shadow monarch of the Chou Dynasty 
died m 256 B C 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR BADMAN 

Tyfe of work Allegoncal dialogue 
Author John Bunyan (1628 1688) 

Ftrst fuhhshed 1680 

Pnna'pal characters 
Mr Badman, a sinner 

Mr Wiseman, who tells about Badman's career 
Mr Attentive, a listener 


Practically every literate speaker of 
English has heard of The Pilgrim s Pi og 
ress and its author, John Bunyan Less 
well known to readers, however, are Bun 
yan's other writings including The Life 
and Death of Mr Badman There are 
reasons, of course, for modern neglect of 
Bunyan^s other works For one, there are 
relatively few readers attracted to the vast 
bulk of seventeenth century religious 
writings m our time For another, The 
Life and Death of Mr Badman, being a 
didactic work, seems to the modern reader 
sententious and dull Thirdly, the moral 
viewpoints expressed by Bunyan in The 
Life and Death of Mr Badman sound 
strange in this century, so foreign are the 
wnteFs ideas to those prevalent in our 
time 

Yet in one sense The Life and Death 
of Mr Badman is a companion piece to 
The Pilgrim^ s Pi ogress The latter work 
shows the Christian, devoted and obe 
dient, winning his way to the rewards of 
righteousness, while the former illustrates 
what happens to the sinner who stead 
fasdy refuses to acknowledge his evil 
ways and insists upon leading a depraved 
existence throughout a life that can be 
characterized only as evil, regardless of 
whether one agrees wholeheartedly with 
Bunyan's code of ethics in its entirety 
The protagonist of the story, as it is re 
lated in dialogue, is Mr Badman He has 
all the evil in his heart one could possibly 
ask Unlike the typical hero of picaresque 
fiction, Mr Badman has no aspect which 
can endear him to the reader Bunyan 
expected his readers to feel that the sooner 
Mr Badman received punishment the 
better, there is no need to shed tears over 
such a character 


Bunyan^s technique in presenting the 
story of Mr Badman is to have Mr Wise 
man, the author^s spokesman, relate the 
story of Badman's life shortly after the 
sinneFs death Mr Wiseman's listener, 
apdy named Mr Attentive, not only lis 
tens carefully but also draws out the de- 
tails of the narrative when Mr Wiseman 
lags The dialogue form is an old one, 
used for ages to bring edifying material 
to the reader and force him into the role 
of a passive participant 

Possibly the most striking characteristic 
m The Life and Death of Mr Badman 
IS the insistence upon moral free choice 
and the assurance on the part of John 
Bimyan that all moral responsibility rests 
with the individual Bunyan had no room 
m his theories for environmental deter 
minism The idea that the environment 
—family, the community, society in gen 
eral— could be blamed for an individuars 
wrongdoing could not be fitted into Bun 
yan's moral philosophy In the earlv pages 
of the dialogue between Mr Wiseman 
and Mr Attentive, putting the words 
into Mr Wiseman's mouth as he speaks 
of Mr Badman, Bunyan wrote 

wdl tell you that from a child he 
was very bad his very beginning was 
ommous and presaged that no good end 
was in hkehhood to follow ihereupon 
There were several sms that he was 
given to when he was but a htde one, 
mat manifested him to be notonously 
infected with onginal corruption, for 
I dare say he learned none of them of 
his father or mother, nor was he ad 
mitted much to go abroad among other 
children that were vile, to learn to sin 
of them, nay, contranwise, if at any 
tune he did get abroad amongst others, 
he would be as the inventor of bad 
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words and an example in bad actions 
To them all he used to be as we say, 
the nngleader and master sinner from a 
child 

To this kind of theory voiced by Mi 
Wiseman, Mr Attentive agrees whole 
heartedly, saying that certainly evil ways 
come from within the individual rather 
than, as most people believe today, from 
without 

The burden of the career of Mr Bad 
man is that one sin begets another As a 
small child Badman, who has, says Bun 
yan, a host of equivalents in every gener 
ation, begins by lying and stealing from 
other members of the household, and he 
goes on to invest himself with almost the 
entire catalogue of sinfulness Swearing, 
whonng, drinking, faithlessness in mar 
nage, hypocrisy, and many other sms are 
committed by Badman during his life 
time 

Each mention of a new sin as the story 
of Mr Badman’s life progresses sends Mr 
Wiseman or Mr Attentive o£F into a kind 
of sermon or into a senes of examples 


Scholars have pointed out that the ex 
amples Bunyan used in the dialogue were 
often borrowed from other writers in 
whose books Bunyan had found them 
during his own reading Bunyan accepted 
the stories he used as examples as fact, 
just as Cotton Mather was willing to ac 
cept signs of "Divine Providences^^ when 
they helped him to prove a point to his 
congregation or his readers 

There is no need to wonder why Bun 
yan wrote this dialogue of a sinner s prog 
ress, for he makes his purpose abun 
dantly clear in an address to the ' Cour 
teous Reader^' The world, says Bunyan 
again and again, is full of sinful people, 
and Mr Badman has his relatives in every 
family and household Convinced that 
there are so many sinners, Bunyan hopes 
to spread a word that may either convert 
or confound Even Bunyan^s Courteous 
Reader is viewed by the author as a pos 
sible (even probable) sinner, and he is 
asked to consider carefully whether he is 
treading in Mr Badman's path to perdi 
tion 


LIFE OF NELSON 


Type of work Biography 
Author Robert Southey (1774 1843) 

Ttme 1758 1805 

Locale England the Bntish colomes, the Continent, the high seas 
First published 1813 

Pnnct'pal personages 

Viscount Horaho Nelson Enghsh naval hero 
Edmuito Nelson his father 
Lady Emma Hamilton, his mistress 
Lady Frances Nelson, his wife 

Maurice Suckling, Nelson^s uncle, a naval captain, later Comptroller 
of the Navy 

Sir William Hamilton, English ambassador to Naples 
Thomas Troubridge, 

Alexander Ball, 

Samuel Hood, 

Benjamin Hallovwsll, 

Hyde Parker, 

Thomas Graves, 

Earl St Vincent (Sir John Jervis), and 
CuTHBERT CoLLiNGWooD, Enghsh naval officers 

“What has poor Horatio done, who is your children], should he sent to rough 
so weak, that he, above all the rest [of it out at sea? But let him come, and the 
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first time we go into action, a cannon 
ball may knock ofi his head, and provide 
for him at once 

Had Nelson's uncle, Captain Maurice 
Suckling, been prophetic in this letter to 
Nelson's father, the course of English 
history subsequent to the Napoleonic 
Wars Cl 803 1815) might well have been 
quite AfiFerent from what it has been 
The weakness of the twelve year old Ho 
ratio that Captain Suckling referred to 
was only physical Weak though he was. 
Nelson had already given proof of the 
resoluteness of heart and nobleness of 
mind that were to characterize his dis 
tinguished career 

Always a stranger to fear and a com 
panion of honor. Nelson led the exem- 
plary life that his father foresaw for his 
son Nelson's father had always marked 
him for success in whatever profession 
he might follow Through his indomi 
table spint, his seafanng abilities, and 
his acumen in personal relationships. 
Nelson was a heutenant at nineteen, a 
captain at twenty one, and an admiral 
before he was thirty 

From his maiden voyage to India early 
in his career, Nelson, reduced almost to 
a skeleton by tropical disease, was re 
turned home Dejected by his physical 
condition and the diminished promise of 
success in his career, he considered sui- 
cide for a time But from this state of 
mind he suddenly rallied with a feeling 
bordenng on the religious, so obsessed 
was he by the "^sudden glow of patnot- 
ism presented by king and country 
as my patron " 

Southey's explanation of this fervor 
and determination that spurred Nelson 
on to become a hero is compatible in its 
beauty with the exqmsite qualities of a 
man who surmounted obstacles to have 
his name become as well known as that 
of the country for which he achieved 
heroism 

He knew to what the previous state of 
dejection was to be attnbuted that an 
enfeebled body, and a mind depressed, 
had cast this shade over his soul, but 


he always seemed willing to believe 
that the sunshine which succeeded bore 
with It a prophetic glory and that the 
hght which led him on was light from 
heaven ** 

Though heroes are often seen in an 
aura of celestial light and divine guid 
ance, Nelson was most cognizant of 
mundane matters that need attending to 
even though one confides in Providence 
His readiness in political strategy was a 
factor in the first of his three greatest 
naval successes, the defeat of Napoleon's 
fleet at Aboukir in 1798 For more than 
a month Nelson's fleet had sought the 
French fleet m the Mediterranean 
Thwarted at every attempt to get infor 
mation concerning the French position 
or to secure supplies, Nelson turned at 
last to Lady Emma Hamilton, the wife 
of the Enghsh ambassador to Naples 
Through her influence with the Queen 
of Naples, Nelson secured supplies at 
Syracuse and began again his pursuit of 
the French 

Contrary to his command to his men 
that they obey orders imphatly without 
questioning their propriety, Nelson, some 
times seeing circumstances in a different 
hght from that of his supenors, did not 
always obey orders In the victory at 
Copenhagen, m 1801, against the armed 
neutrahty of the Baltic, Nelson, second 
in command, ignored his commander's 
order to cease action Putting his tele 
scope to his bhnd eye when he was told 
the signal giving the order had been 
raised (Nelson had lost the sight of one 
eye in battle at Calvi), he continued the 
attack, saying he could not see tfie signal 
Acting vathout orders from his com 
mander. Sir John Jervis, Nelson was 
largely responsible for the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet at Cape St Vincent (1797) 
In that engagement the enemy fleet far 
outnumbered the Enghsh ships, twenty 
seven to fifteen This victory destroyed a 
threatened invasion of England 

Another practical personm qualification 
contnbuting to Nelson's success was his 
abihty as a leader, especially his atten 
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tion to effective communication He had 
marked confidence in his officers^ abilities, 
but he was sure in every case possible 
that everyone knew his principles of 
tactics 

In keeping with his confidence in Prov 
idence, Nelson seemed obsessed with the 
assurance of victory This attribute was 
inculcated into his men Quite pleased 
with the scope of the plan of an attack 
against the French, one of Nelson’s cap 
tains asked, ‘If we succeed, what will the 
world sayi^” “The'*e is no tf in the case,” 
Nelson exclaimed “That we shall sue 
ceed IS certain who may live to tell the 
story IS a very different question ” 

After destroying thirteen French ships 
at Aboukir, making useless the French 
army in Egypt, placed there in prepara 
tion for Napoleon’s projected conquest of 
the East, Nelson became an international 
hero He was showered with congratula 
tions, rewards, and honors by all coun 
tries which, because of his military sue 
cess, had escaped Napoleon’s aggression 
Such accolades, received before he was 
thirty, weie to become commonplace to 
England’s greatest naval hero 

Southey’s biography is no mere chrono 
logical recital of events His descriptions 
of naval battles are sufficiently developed 
and detailed enough to provide the ex 
citement of adventure stories But in 
these, as in the more ordinary incidents, 
emphasis is on persons— their abilities and 
weaknesses, their hopes and disappoint 
ments The wnting has a poet’s tone and 
spint without poetic devices This quality 
in the prose serves to convey the spint of 
self reliance, nonconformity, and courage 
that constitutes a hero Clanty and con 
ciseness are the keynotes of the style 

In his choice of biographical detail, 
Southey never lost sight of the fact that 
Nelson was first a man and then a naval 
hero The strong bond of love and ad 
miration between Nelson and his father, 
for example, is a warming thread through 
out the book The son’s deliberate ad 
herence to his father’s counsel and the 
father’s pnde m the son’s accomplish 


ments add to the stature of the hero It 
was fitting, in the light of this lifelong 
devotion between Nelson and his father, 
that a few months before the father’s 
death the older Nelson came to accept 
Nelson’s affair with Lady Hamilton Per 
haps in blind love for his son, he saw in 
his son’s mistress a woman described by 
Southey as “a character which, both in its 
strength and in its weakness, resembled 
his own ” This reconciliation meant much 
to Nelson because his association with 
Lady Hamilton had brought sorrow and 
displeasure to his father, especially when 
Nelson was separated from Lady Nelson 
Southey treats Nelson’s marital situa 
tion in a matter of fact manner as another 
facet of the admiral’s life This is no love 
idyl, developed by a poet 

The affair began in Naples, where Sir 
William Hamilton was English ambassa 
dor and Nelson was in charge of a squad 
ron dunng the French occupation of 
Naples (1*798 1799) Nelson and the 
Hamiltons became inseparable friends, 
they returned to England together in 
1800 At Sir William’s death, he was 
holding Nelson’s hand and entrusting 
Lady Hamilton to his care 

Nelson did arrange a pension for 
Lady Hamilton and Horatia Nelson 
Thompson, “beheved to be his [Nelson’s] 
daughter,” as Southey discreetly identi 
fied the child, born to Lady Hamilton 
about the time Nelson wes separating 
from Lady Nelson 

Nelson’s third and last great victory 
was the sea battle fought off Cape Trafal 
gar, where in 1805 he destroyed both the 
French and Spanish fleets This success 
culminated two years of strategic naval 
maneuvering and warfare, with Nelson 
in command of the fleet in the Mediter 
ranean During that time he blockaded 
the French fleet at Toulon for twenty two 
months The English victory at Trafalgar 
resulted in the capture of twenty enemy 
ships— not an English vessel was lost— 
and the end of Napoleon’s power of the 
sea But in that battle Nelson lost his 
life His immortal words “England ex 
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pects that every man will do his duty*' 
were among his last 

Nelson's stature is admirably estab 
hshed in Southey's descnption o£ his 
death 

The most triumphant death is that o£ 
the martyr, the most aw£ul that o£ the 
martyred patnot the most splendid, 
that o£ the hero in the hour o£ vie 
tory and i£ the chanot and the horses 
o£ fire had been vouchsa£ed £or Nel 
son^s translation he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze o£ glory 
He has left us not indeed his mantle 
of inspiration, but a name ard an ex 
ample, which are at this hour mspinng 
hundreds of the youth of England a 
name which is our pride, and an ex 


ample which will continue to be our 
shield and our strength 

The eminence of the subject and the 
cogency of Southeys writing make it 
easy to see why the American go/ern 
ment published a special edition of the 
Life of Nelson and issued a copy to 
every seaman and ofi&cer in the Amer 
lean navy 

Although Southey was poet laureate 
of England for thirty years, he is remem 
bered for only a few of his vigorous short 
poems, 'The Battle of Blenheim*' being 
one of his best Ironically, the poet is 
best known today for his prose writing, 
this model among short biographies and 
a classic in English literature 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL D 

Type of work Biography 
Author James Boswell Cl 740 1795D 
Ttme The eighteenth century 
Locale England 
First puhhshed 1791 

Principal personages 

Samuel Johnson author cntic, and lexicographer 
James Boswell, the biographer, Johnson's fnend 
David Garhick, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Mr and Mrs Thrale 
David Hume, and 

Oliver GoLDsisaTH members of the Johnson circle 


James Boswell's life of Samuel John 
son has usually been considered the great 
est biography yet produced in the Eng 
hsh language, and it has undoubtedly 
commanded more readers than any other 
biography wntten in English There are 
more massive biographies in our literature, 
such as David Masson's Life of Milton 
and J G Lockhart's Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir Walter Scotty but none has ever 
achieved the critical acclaim or the popu 
larity or the prestige lavished justly upon 
Boswell's biography of Samuel Johnson 
Dunng his lifetime Boswell published 
three great works The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL D , The Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 


LL D , and An Account of Corsica The 
Journal of a Tour to That Island, and 
Memoirs of Pascal Paolt Of these three 
works, the Life of Johnson stood out as 
the greatest for almost a century and a 
half Within the last thirty years, how 
ever, a new estimate of James Boswell's 
work has had to be taken, for much of 
Boswell's writing was lost in manuscript 
xmtil the 1920's During the penod be 
tween 1927 and 1949 Colonel Isham, an 
Amencan and a collector, brought to 
gether the papers which had been stored 
at Malahide Castle, near Dublin, Ireland, 
and the Forbes collection, which had ac 
cidentally passed into the hands of one 
of Boswell's executors and descended to 
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the latter's heirs Some of the papers were days and evenings It is notable, too, that 
published by Isham, who sold the entire Boswell was careful to prompt Johnson 
collection to Yale Unnersity in 1949 and into conversation, often asking what seem 
1950 The university has published sev to be obvious or absurd questions m order 

eral volumes of the papers under the gen to goad Johnson into mabng remarks 

eml title o£ The Yale Edttions of the Pn worthy of record One such question 

vate Papers of ]ames Boswell Through noted by critics is that in which Boswell 
such volumes of Boswell's writing as asked Johnson what he would do if given 
BoswelVs London Journal, 1762 1763 the solitary care of a small infant, the 
(1950), Boswell in Holland, 1763 1764 question, seemingly absurd, led Johnson 

(1952), and Boswell on the Grand Tour to reply in such fashion as to comment 

Germany and Switzerland, 1764 (1953), on rearing and educating children and to 
Boswell has emerged as a splendid wnter set forth a philosophy of education The 
of journals This fact, however, does not more we learn about Boswell and his 
yet detract from his stature as the author work, the more we understand that he 
of the biography of Johnson, nor wull was not a mere transcriber, as critical 
these newer works replace the biography legend held for some time, but that he 
as the most important of Boswell's books w^as a shllful writer who shaped his ma 

even though critical opinion may be mod terials in every way he could, instead of 

ified to grant him greater stature in litera accepting them as he found them The 

ture than he once had casual reader may even miss some of the 

We now know that the Life of John more obvious points of care and artistry, 
son was based upon what Boswell had such as notations on how Johnson looked 
recorded in copious journals which he and spoke when delivering comments and 
kept during the greater part of his adult opinions 

hfe This is not to say, however, that the Johnson was a man of many achieve 
biography was merely a transcription of ments He single handedly brought forth 
materials from those journals From pres the first recognized dictionary of the Eng 
ent knowledge of the papers it can be lish language, he also made himself fa 
seen that Boswell was an artist m biog mous as a wnter by means of The Ram 
raphy, choosing carefully what suited his hler papers, his tragedy Irene, his poetry, 
needs and goals Even those who feel that and his moral essays As a moralist John 
Boswell intruded himself too much into son also won fame as the author of the 
the biography must now recognize that he didactic novel, The History of Rasselas, 
was at some pains to omit much matenal Prince of Abyssinia As a critic he was 
about Johnson in which he himself fig famous for his Lives of the Poets and his 
ured Those who felt that Boswell m- preface to an edition of Shakespeare's 
truded too much into the work possibly plays People great and small admired 
overlooked the fact that during Johnson's Johnson, including many of the famous 
life Boswell was Johnson's friend and and remarkable Englishmen of his time, 
spent from four hundred to five hundred men like Hume, Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
days with his subject, thus becoming him and Garrick In addition, he was a pic 
self a part of Johnson's life and the John turesque, at times even ludicrous, figure, 
soman environment and this fact BosweU did not attempt to 

Boswell’s method was to record ma hide, taking to himself the task of wnting 
tenals about Johnson in his journals “not his panegyrick, which must be all 
Sometimes the matenal was recorded praise, but his Life, which great and good 
daily, but on occasion Boswell fell behind as he was, must not be supposed to be 
and had to rely upon his memory— a perfect" In further defense of his way 
phenomenal one— to recall materials he of wnting biography, Boswell wrote near 
had garnered in a period of four or five the beginmng of his biography 
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I am fully aware of the objections 
which may be made to the minuteness 
on some occasions of my detail of 
Johnson^s conversation and how hap 
pily It is adapted for the petty exercise 
of ndicule by men of superficial under 
standing and ludicrous fancy but I re 
main firm and confident in my opinion 
that minute particulars are frequently 
charactenstich and always amusing 
when they relate to a distinguished 
man I am therefore exceedingly un 
wilhng that anything however slight, 
which my illustnous friend thought it 
worth his while to express with any de- 
gree of point, should perish 

Boswell realized, as we laiow from 
what he himself said and wrote, that the 
function and art of biography is to focus 
on the subject and keep him constantly 
before the reader This Boswell did in 
his biography of Johnson To do so he 
carefully gathered together more than 
what he knew at firsthand of the man 
who was his friend and subject He 
exercised diligence and care in collecting 
letters written by Johnson, including the 
text of the famous letter to Lord Chester 
field He collected, too, letters written 
about Johnson, as well as anecdotes about 
his subject^s life trving at the same time 
to establish the authenticity of these re 
ports he had of Johnson These matenals 
are presented in the biography in chrono 
logical order If the results have some de 
fects, the defects are more or less forgiv 


able in view of their sparseness Seldom 
did Boswell record facts which later biog 
raphers needed to correct 

If the account of Johnson^s life before 
meeting Boswell is relatively short, this 
fact may be excused on the ground that 
Boswell used only what information about 
Johnson^s early life that he could gather 
and trust Naturally he had a much 
larger fund of matenals from the penod 
dunng which he knew Johnson person 
ally Some critics have noted Bosweirs 
reluctance to interpret Of this reluctance. 
It must be said that interpretation was 
not Boswell's way Upon occasion he gen 
eralized upon Johnson perceptively, but 
he preferred, as he carefully stated, to 
present the particulars, rather than the 
generalizations The result is that John 
son is alive" in the Life as few bio 
graphical subjects are, with his person 
ahty and character borne out by his own 
spoken and written words On occasion 
the reader may feel that Johnson's wnt 
ten words, usually letters, have been in 
serted where they fit none too well, seem 
mg to interfere with the flow of the book 
And yet they are a part of the scheme 
Boswell worked out and put together 
Samuel Johnson has been the subject 
of many biographies, five, for example 
appeared after Johnson's death and before 
Boswell's work Others have been written 
since, but none has ever equaled in ment 
Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson, LL D 


THE LINK 

Tyffe of work Drama 

Author August Strindberg (1849 1912) 

Type of plot Social cnticism 
Time of plot Late nineteenth century 
Locale Sweden 
Ftrst presented 1893 

Principal characters 
Baron Sprengel 
Baroness Sprengel his wife 
The Judge 
The Pastor 

Alexandersson a farmer 
Twelve Jurors 

THE LINK by August Strindberg from PLAYS BY AUGUST STRINDBERG Translated by Edwin 
Bjorkman By permission of the publishers Charles Scribners Sons Copyright 1912 by Charles Sciib 
ner s Sons Renewed All rights reserved 
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Cnticjue 

The Link, a. one act play in sixteen 
scenes, is one of Strindberg's briefer at 
tempts to deal dramatically with the prob 
lems of marriage and divorce-problems 
which concerned him peisonally through 
out his adult life CHe had experienced 
the first of his three divorces m 1891, 
and there are undoubtedly autobiograph 
ical connections here ) The ^link," which 
gives the play its tide, is the child of the 
two people who wish to be separated 
The child holds them together when 
everything else is gone between them, 
the desire to prevent the child from be 
coming a ward of the court unites them, 
their old antagonisms still alive, in a 
common bond of enmity against the un 
feeling powers of the state In this, the 
play becomes something more than merely 
a commentary on divorce It becomes an 
expose of modern justice Once the con 
flict of Baron Sprengel and his wife is 
placed before the court, it is no longer 
theirs In the hands of the youthful Judge 
and the callous jurors, it is stopped of its 
human quahties and reduced to the cold 
terms of abstract argument This is a so 
cial evil, but the ever present moralist in 
Strindberg seems to imply that it is fit 
punishment for the sins of the erring hus 
band and wife 

The Story 

The courtroom was crowded, for popu 
lar interest in the two cases about to be 
heard— a false accusation charge brought 
against the farmer Alexandersson by his 
servant girl, Alma Jonsson, and a separa 
tion suit between Baron and Baroness 
Sprengel— was running high The young 
Judge, only twenty seven years old, was 
uneasy he was taking the bench for the 
first time He conferred at length with 
the Pastor before opening the proceedings 

The Alexandersson Jonsson case was 
first The old farmer admitted accusmg 
the girl of theft, he had, he claimed, 
caught her red handed There were, how 
ever, no witnesses, and, as the charges 
could not be proved, his accusations were 


false— so the girl's lawyer asserted While 
the court was cleared. Judge and jury 
conferred All agreed that the farmer, 
though actually in the nght, was never 
theless technically guilty Had he denied 
accusing the girl, nothing could have been 
done to him, by being honest, however, 
he had lost his case Finally the Judge 
called Alexandersson in and sentenced 
him to a fine of a hundred crowns— 
enough, Alexandersson claimed, to cause 
the loss of his farm 

The divorce case came next The 
Sprengels had planned to handle things 
as amicably as possible The baron was 
to bnng the complaint against his wife, 
charging her with a disposition incom 
patible with his She was to have a sizable 
annuity and the custody of their one 
child, a son The baron, however, was to 
retain the right to supervise the child's 
education These were to be the terms, 
and none of the personal details of their 
quarrel were to be brought out 

Such was their agreement, but, once 
the proceedings began, they found that 
the agreement was not to be honored The 
court, the young Judge curtly informed 
them, would decide the disposition of the 
child Meanwhile, the separation case 
must be decided the husband, as com 
plainant, must substantiate his claim 

Confused by the attitude of the court 
and sensing the possibility of losing her 
child, the baroness responded emotion 
ally to the planned charges of her hus 
band The baron, realizing that his right 
to have charge of the boy's education was 
threatened by the attitude of the court, 
asserted that the baroness, by her fern 
mine methods of childrearing, was un 
dermming die boy's mascuhnity 

Here the agreement for an amicable 
setdement broke down completely Un 
der the goading of the court, the two be- 
came overt enemies All of the sordid 
details were dragged into the open The 
baroness, turning complainant, charged 
the baron with adultery and produced 
letters to prove her accusation The baron 



met this charge with a stream of vihfica 
tion, which the baroness emotionally re 
turned Enraged, the baron announced a 
countercharge of adultery The baroness 
defied him to prove his accusation The 
baron promised that he would 

At that point the young Judge ad 
journed the proceedings and sought help 
from the elderly Pastor The Judge, de 
spairmg of doing justice, threatened to 
give up his profession The Pastor ad 
vised him always to adhere to the strict, 
abstract letter of the law and never to 
consider the human involvements in a 
case— else he would go mad Meanwhile, 
the baron and the baroness were exchang 
mg personal vituperations 

When the proceedings resumed, the 
baroness agreed to testify under oath that 
she was not guilty of adultery Technical 
quibbhngs on her right to testify fol 
lowed Then the farmer Alexandersson, 
probably as a false witness, piqued by the 
injustice done him, arose and claimed 
that he had actually observed the baron 
ess’ infidelities While the validity of his 
testimony was being argued, the baron 
produced copies of incriminating letters. 


the originals of i/vhich the baroness had 
seen him destroy 

Again the court was cleared so that 
Judge and jury could confer As they 
waited, the huoband and wife realized 
that they both had lost that they both 
had been defeated by the inhuman forces 
of a hostile society Their child, they 
knew, would be taken from them and 
brought up Ignobly in the name of peas 
ant morality This realization brought 
them temporanly together The baron 
left to take the child to his mother, out 
of the court s hands 

He returned just in time to hear the 
verdict The two were to be separated for 
a year and the child placed in the cus 
tody of a peasant couple The baron in 
formed his wife that he had not spirited 
the child away but had left him at the 
Pastor’s house m preparation for appeal 
ing the verdict to a higher court He pre- 
dicted the wranglmgs and heartaches 
they would endure in the course of the 
appeal and suggested that it all was a 
judgment of God upon them for the years 
that they had Ined together unmarried 
before the child had been born 


THE LION OF FLANDERS 


Ty^e of work Novel 

Author Hendnk Conscience (1812 1883) 

Tyye of flot Historical romance 
Time of ylot 1298 1305 
Locale Flanders 
First ^uhhshed 1838 

Principal characters 

Peter Deconinck dean of the clothworkers guild at Bruges 
Jan Breydel dean of the butchers gmld at Bruges 
Count Robert de Bethune called the Lion of Flanders 
Count Guy of Flanders Count Robert s elderly father 
Lady Matilda, Count Robertas daughter 

Adolf of Niewland, a Flemish knight in love with Lady Matilda 


CnUque 

Hendrik Conscience is regarded as the 
father of modern Flemish literature, for 
It was he who first used the Flemish Ian 
guage in his fiction, thus reviving what 
was a dying literary language Writing 
soon after Belgium had become a nation. 


before his death Conscience gained recog 
mtion as a leader of culture in that coun 
try, honored by his government in many 
ways His books, including The Lion of 
Flanders, his first great success have been 
translated into other languages Like other 
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novels by Conscience, this work presents fled to Bruges and found asylum m the 
a period in the history of Flanders and the home of Adolf of Niewland Another o£ 
flemish speaking people in a manner sim her protectors was Peter Decomnck, pow 
liar to that of Sir Walter Scott in his fic erful dean of the great clothworkers' 
tion and in its ample historical detail and guild m the city 

pageant like descriptions, it is typical of At the time the Flemings were divided 
Conscience's work Students of Flemish into three groups One, the Lilyards, 
culture assert that the pictures of medie favored collaboration with the French 
val life m Flanders are highly accurate Another, made up chiefly of commoners, 
Others will find that plot and atmosphere favored supporting Count Guy and inde 
combine to give the hook a romantic pendence, even though the count was the 
sweep that adds to the interest and pleas French bng's prisoner, this group was 
ure of the reader known as the Clawards, after the claws of 

the heraldic device of Flanders, a lion 
The third group, made up of nobles, held 
The Story back from participation in the disagree 

At the beginning of the fourteenth cen ments, because the commoners were in 
tury Philip the Fair ruled as King of volved they did not consider this a conflict 
France, along with his queen, Joanna of m which they could become involved 
Navarre At the tune the French treasury with honor 

was almost depleted from the cost of Determined to subjugate the Flemings, 
many wars, and Philip hoped to refill it Philip the Fair entered Bruges with a 
with treasure and tax money from the nch military force and appointed his queen s 
cities of Flanders The burghers, jealous uncle governor of Flanders After the king 
of their privileges, refused to pay, even left a per capita tax was laid on the cm 
when asked to do so by Count Guy of zens to pay for the cost of the visit Peter 
Flanders, who was Philipps vassal Count Decomnck advised his clothworkers not 
Guy found himself the victim of the to pay the tax, for his rebellious counsel 
king’s displeasure, with his lands confis he was placed in prison To Deconmck’s 
cated and his daughter Phihppa impns rescue went Jan Breydel, dean of the 
oned m the Louvre In hopes of aiding butchers, and freed him In retaliation the 
Count Guy, Charles de Valois King Lilyards and the French governor planned 
Philip’s brother, took the Flemish barons to hang both Decomnck and Breydel as 
to the king to effect a reconciliation De the first step m forcing the guilds and the 
spite the safe conduct guaranteed by his people to subimt entirely The two deans 
brother, the king impnsoned the nobles of the guilds made battle plans and met 
He was led to that unworthy deed by his force with force The Lilyards were 
queen, who hated the Flemings, nobles forced into the confines of the castle, but 
and commoners alike Chagnned by his at last the threat of pillage by the Fiench 
royal brother’s unkmghdy conduct, forces outside the aty forced the Cla 
Charles de Valois broke his sword and wards to submit The French entered the 
vowed not to serve France until his broth city, freed the Lilyards, and held the peo 
er’s reign was ended pie of Bruges at their mercy 

Only one Flemish noble. Sir Diedenk One day as Adolf of Niewland walked 
die Vos, nicknamed the Fox, escaped in the countryside outside the city walls 
Disguising himself as a palmer, he set out he met Sir Diedenk die Vos in the dis 
to return to his native province where he guise of a friar The nobleman brought 
hoped to lay plans to help his fellow word that the French vassal who guarded 
Flemings The French took over Castle Count Robert de Bethune, called the 
Wynandael, the home of Count Guy Lion of Flanders, was willing to grant 
L^dy Matilda, Count Robert’s daughter, Coimt Robert freedom for a time if some 
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one else would take his place Adolf of 
Niewland agreed to do so 

Some weeks later the French, led by 
a disloyal clothworker, arrested Lady Ma- 
tilda and prepared to take her off to 
prison in France Lady Matilda had dis 
pleased Queen Joanna, and this was the 
queen's revenge As soon as he learned 
what had happened, Jan Breydel set off 
to rescue Lady Matilda Captured, he 
managed to escape Returning with sev- 
eral hundred followers, he burned the 
castle at Male A small band of French 
knights escaped, taking Lady Matilda 
with them A short time later they met a 
knight in black armor who rescued the 
girl The knight was Count Robert in 
disguise He was so pleased with the con 
duct of Deconmck and Breydel that he 
left word that they were to be knighted 
at the first opportunity 

On his return to Bruges, Breydel found 
that many citizens were fleeing to the 
country, the Clawards deeming it unsafe 
to remain in the city They were led by 
Deconmck, who hoped to join forces with 
some nobles who were ready to support 
actively the cause of Count Guy of Flan- 
ders At a council of war Count Robert 
advised that they prepare as quickly as 
possible as large a force as they could, 
for the French king was gathenng an 
army of seventy thousand men to subdue 
Flanders He also brought word that his 
sister Philippa had been poisoned in 
pnson 

Meanwhile, the Clawards left in 
Bruges were badly imstreated On May 
13, 1302, in an attempt to cow the pop- 
ulation, the French governor and the 
Lilyards picked out eight men to be 
hanged Only one of the eight was saved 
—the father of Jan Breydel, rescued by 
his son at the last minute In immediate 
retaliation the French blled all the Cla- 
wards they could find and pillaged their 
homes, among the victims were the 
mother and sister of Jan Breydel Then 
the Clawards returned to the city in force 
and killed seven thousand Frenchmen and 
many Lilyards Only a handful of the 


French escaped When the city was 
stored to order. Lady Matilda and Adolf 
of Niewland returned to the latter's home 
Soon after. Lord Guy, the } ounger 
brother of Count Robert, arrived with a 
body of troops to help protect the cit)^ 
Phihp the Fair, undaunted by the set 
back at Bruges, raised a large army for 
the invasion of Flanders The Flemings, 
seemg that their land must be laid waste 
by the French or defended to the utmost, 
took an oath to stand together and gath 
ered their forces to resist the French 
Soon the two armies, each in excess of 
sixty thousand men, advanced to meet in 
batde The Flemish took up a defensive 
position before the city of Courtrai 
There, in full view and hearing of all. 
Lady Matilda and Lord Guy, her uncle, 
invested Peter Deconmck and Jan Brev 
del with knighthood, as Count Robert had 
commanded The French army, mean 
while, had camped near Lille The 
French leader. Count Robert d' Artois, 
was so eager to do battle that he failed 
to reconnoiter the Flemish position His 
vows of bloody revenge were so terrible 
that part of his force deserted, prefemng 
to fight with the Flemings rather than 
dishonor themselves 
The French advanced from Lille to 
the attack At first the advantage was on 
their side, but their failure to make a re 
connaissance left a trap for their cavalry 
Before the city of Courtrai was a large, 
deep marsh, into which wave after wave 
of die French horsemen sank, to be nd 
den over by their comrades who followed 
and to be decimated by weapons of the 
Flemish forces Even so, for a time the 
batde seemed to go against the Flemings, 
until a knight in gold appeared He was 
Count Robert, the Lion of Flanders, freed 
again from his pnson for a time and hur 
rying to the aid of his people Under his 
leadership the Flemings won the victory 
After the battle Count Robert returned 
to his pnson, knowing that the French 
would not dare kill him, lest hostages 
held by the Flemish army be killed m 
repnsal Before he left. Count Robert 
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promised that Lady Matilda should be 
't'ome the bride o£ Adolf of Niewland 
The young knight had fought bravely in 
the battle Badly wounded, he was re 
covenng in the monastery in which Lady 
Matilda had taken refuge 

After the battle at Courtrai, called the 
Battle of the Golden Spurs, Flanders was 
safe, trade and commerce flounshed 
again The French still tried to subdue 
the Flemish people, but several such at 
tempts ended in failure Philip the Fair 


dishonored himself in one truce to write 
a treaty, but additional French defeats 
forced him finally to give up all hope of 
subduing the stubborn, independent 
Flemish Old Count Guy of Flanders died 
while waiting for the treaty to be signed 
and so was never released from his prison 
But Count Robert, the Lion of Flanders, 
was set free after the signing of the treaty 
in 1305, and until his death seventeen 
years later he ruled over his free people 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 

Type of work Drama 
Author Shudraka CH 100 B C ) 

Type of plot Tragi comedy 
Ttme of plot Fifth century B C 
Locale Ancient Hindu city of Ujjayini 
First presented Unknown 

Pnnctpal characters 

Charudatta an impovenshed young Brahmana 
Vasantasena a courtesan in love with Charudatta 
Maitreya a poor Br^mana Charudatta s friend 
Samsthanaka King Palaka s brother in law 
Aryaka an exiled pnnce 
Sarvilaka a Brahmana and a thief 
Madanika, Vasantasena's slave and confidante 


Critique 

The Little Clay Cart is regarded by 
students of literature in the Western 
world as one of the two best extant 
Sanskrit plays, the other being Kalidasa^s 
Sakuntala Many critics have pointed 
out that The Little Clay Cart is more like 
Western drama than any other Sansknt 
play, in structure, characterization, and 
tone This similanty to Occidental drama 
may account for the fact that its Indian 
critics have been less enthusiastic than 
those of the Western world The Little 
Clay Cart is noteworthy for being the 
only known Sanskrit play to show a 
courtesan in love with a Brahmana, as it 
is the only known one also to contain im- 
portant characters from vanous strata of 
Hindu society, not from the upper castes 
only It is the seemingly realistic and 
vivid presentation of these characters 
which probably has appealed most to 


Western readers In the original the title 
IS Mrcchakatikd 

The Story 

Charudatta was a Brahmana who had 
impoverished himself by spending his 
substance on the public welfare and in 
helping those individuals who sought his 
aid Though dwelling in poverty m a 
broken down house, he still enjoyed a fine 
reputation in Ujjayini as an honest and 
upnght man of rare wisdom This reputa 
tion eased somewhat the fact that he had 
been deserted by most of his friends and 
was embarrassed by his lack of wealth 

Although marned happily and the 
proud father of a small son, Rohasena, 
Charudatta was enamored of Vasantasena, 
a courtesan of great wealth and reputa 
tion who, having seen him at a temple, 
was also in love with him One evenmg 
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as Charudatta and his fnend Maitxeya sat cart Charudatta had been able to afford 
discussing Charudatta's misfortunes and She made arrangements to meet Cham 
the efficacy of devotion to the gods, Va datta m Pushpakarandata Park, outside 
santasena round herself pursued by Sams the city, for a day’s outing, but by mis 
thanaka, a half mad brother in law of take she entered the wrong vehicle and 
Kjng Palaka, and one of his henchmen found herself in the gharri belonging to 
The men offered to do violence to Vasan Samsthanaka, who still pursued her and 
tasena, but she escaped from them m the was madly jealous of the love and favors 
darkness and found safety in the house of she bestowed freely upon Chamdatta 
Charudatta, where a meeting between the When Vasantasena arnved at the park, 
two increased the love they already felt she was discovered in the gham by Sams 
for each other The courtesan, before thanaka, who„at first was overjoyed at 
she left to return to her own palace, en seeing her because he thought she had 
trusted a casket of jewelry to Charudatta, come to fmri volimtanly When she 
as an excuse to see him again spumed him and declared her love for 

During the night a thief, Sarvilaka, Charudatta, Samsthanaka tried to make 
entered Charudatta’s house and stole the his henchmen kill her, but they refused 
jewelry to buy his love, Madamka, who Samsthanaka sent his followers away and 
was Vasantasena’s slave and confidante choked her himself Believing her dead, 
The courtesan accepted the jewels and he hid the body under a pile of leaves 
freed Madamka to marry Sarvilaka, in Then, hoping to escape the penalty for 
tending to see that Charudatta should his cnme, Samsthanaka decided to go to 
learn that the jewels had been recovered a court and accuse Charudatta of mur 
In the meantime, Chamdatta sent a rare denng Vasantasena 
pearl necklace of his wife’s to Vasanta When Samsthanaka first appeared at 
sena to recompense the courtesan for the court, the judges, who knew him to be 
loss of the less valuable jewels His fnend somewhat mad, refused to see him or take 
Mai trey a, fearing that Vasantasena’s at- him senously, but when he threatened to 
tentions could bring only bad luck and go to King Palaka, the judges became 
disaster, cautioned Chamdatta against fnghtened and sent for Chamdatta 
doing so Maitreya, knowing courtesans, Falsely accused, Charudatta proclaimed 
believed that Vasantasena was merely his innocence But circumstances were 
scheming to take from Chamdatta the agamst ham He admitted having been in 
few possessions he still had the park, and the jewels of Vasantasena 

After leaving Vasantasena’s palace with were found at his home, offering a mo 
his newly freed bnde, Sarvilaka learned tive for the poverty stricken man to ha'v e 
that his fnend, Pnnce Aryaka, had been killed the girl The judges, in spite of 
arrested by King Palaka and placed in a his previous reputation, were forced to 
dungeon The king, neither a popular nor find Chamdatta guilty Although his 
a just monarch, feared that the people status as a Brahmana exempted him from 
might nse up, as a soothsayer had pre die death penalty for any crime, King 
dieted, to place Pnnce Aryaka on the Palaka ordered Charudatta put to death 
throne After Sarvilaka succeeded in free No one knew that the body identified as 
mg the prince from prison, Aryaka sought Vasantasena’s was that of another woman 
help from Chamdatta, who aided him in or that Vasantasena, befnended by a 
escaping the pursuing guards Buddhist monk, was recovenng near the 

Vasantasena, having proved her love park from Samsthanaka’s attack 
for Chamdatta by becoming his mistress, Chamdatta was taken through the city 
met his small son and gave him some by two executioners, who stopped several 
jewels with which to purchase a golden times to announce the name of the con 
toy cart to replace the unsatisfactory clay demned man and the nature of his crime 
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Although the people of the city loved 
Charudatta, they dared not intervene on 
his behalf, even though he steadfastly 
maintained his innocence Samsthanaka’s 
slave toed to tell that his master had 
really committed the cnme, but no one 
believed him, and so Charudatta and his 
executioners, accompanied by a crowd, 
continued on their way to the place of 
execution, a cemetery south of the city 
The executioners, thinking to be mer 
ciful, offered to decapitate Charudatta, 
but a miracle prevented their sword from 
touching him, and so they prepared the 
victim for the slow, agonizing death by 
impalement upon a pike Fortunately, 
Vasantasena, seeing the excited crowd as 
she made her way back to the city, in 


tervened in time When she told who had 
really attacked her, though unsuccess 
fully, Samsthanaka was arrested The ex 
citement was not ended, however, for 
word came that Charudatta's wife, be 
lieving herself a widow, was about to cast 
herself upon a funeral pyre Charudatta 
reached her in time to prevent her death, 
and she and Vasantasena met and ac 
cepted one another Word came, too, that 
Pnnce Aryaka had deposed King Palaka 
and was now king One of his first deeds 
was to restore Charudatta^s fortune and 
make him an important official of the 
court Charudatta, still a man of con 
science and charity, forgave Samsthana 
ka^s villainy and caused him to be set 
free 


THE LITTLE FOXES 

Type of work Drama 

Author Lillian Heilman (1905 ') 

Tyfe of flot Social realism 
Ttme of flot 1900 
Locale The Deep South 
First presented 1939 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Regina Giddens, a predatory woman 
Benjamin Hubbard and 
OscAjR Hubbard, her brothers 
Horace Giddens, her husband 
Alexandra, daughter of Regina and Horace 
Birdie Hubbard, Oscars wife 


Critique 

The Little Foxes is usually considered 
the major achievement of Lillian Hell 
man, and many critics place it high on 
the list of Amencan plays In the first 
place, It is techmcally a well knit piece 
of writing her dialogue crackles and her 
characters convince, there is no extra 
neous matter present, so that The Little 
Foxes IS bnlliantly compact and effective 
theater Secondly, in the chicanery of the 
Hubbard family, we have what is prob 
ably an accurate picture of one aspect of 
the rise of industrialism in the post Civil 
War South 


The Story 

William Marshall, a Chicago business 
man, came South to negotiate with Ben 
jamin and Oscar Hubbard and their sis 
ter, the striking Regina Giddens, over 
matters concerning the construction of a 
cotton mill The Hubbard brothers and 
Regina foresaw a glittenng future for 
them all No longer would the cotton 
have to come to the machines, instead, 
at long last, it would be the other way 
around They firmly believed that mil 
lions awaited them the Hubbards would 
be the nchest family in the South Ben 
foresaw a stable ot race horses, Oscar 


THE LITTLE FOXES by Lillian Heilman By permission of tbe publishers Random House Inc Copy 
right, 1939 by Lillian Heilman 
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speculated on a new home, and the hap 
less Birdie, whom Oscar had married for 
her father's cotton fields, longed to see 
Lionnet, her old family home, restored to 
Its former grace and beauty Birdie con 
tmually sought a return to the genteel, 
refined behavior of earlier days, before 
the rise of materialistic ruthfulness 
Later, certain difficulties arose The 
brothers lacked seventy five thousand dol 
lars, Regina's third of the sum which the 
Hubbards were to put up Presumably 
this amount would come from Horace, 
Regina's husband, who lay in a Baltimore 
hospital with a fatal heart ailment 
Though Regina had given Ben and Os 
car her promise that Horace would put 
up the money, no word had yet reached 
them Horace, away five months, had 
failed to acknowledge Regina's demands 
for his return Regina suggested, how 
ever, that he was possibly holding out 
for a larger share of the profits, when 
one's money was badly needed, one 
should be entitled to a bigger share of 
the eventual returns After crafty manip 
ulation, Regina extracted from Ben a 
promise of a greater share of the profits 
if she could get Horace home -within two 
weeks Regina immediately dispatched 
Alexandra, her daughter, to Baltimore 
When Horace amved a week later, in 
response to his daughter's summons, the 
Hubbards and Regina descended on him 
No one in his right mind, the argument 
ran, would refuse a seventy five thou 
sand dollar investment that would garner 
a milhon Ben explained how water 
power would be cheap and how the men 
of the mountains and small towns would 
be happy to work for low wages Thus 
the profits would be tremendous But 
Horace, though sourly admitting that the 
venture was a good deal for the Hub 
bards, stated that he and Regina had 
enough money already The truth was 
that Horace had had enough of his 
scheming wife and her equally conniving 
family, who, having made a sizable sum 
already through their exploitation of the 
poor, were now on their way to greater 


fortune in identical fashion 

Regina protested furiously, but to no 
avail However, Ben and Oscar were not 
too upset Oscar's son Leo, through a 
young banking employee, had discovered 
that Horace had eighty eight thousand 
dollars in bonds in his safe deposit box, 
securities which he checked only once in 
SIX months Assuming that Horace would 
never miss them for a few months, Ben 
had Oscar seize the bonds—more than 
enough to meet the sum required by 
Marshall— and leave for Chicago to com 
plete negotiations Regina, after a fierce 
argument with Horace, learned that Os 
car had gone Ben now held the upper 
hand, he simply told Regina that every 
thing had been settled Horace, an on 
looker, was quietly amused Now, he 
thought he would not be a party to the 
wreckmg of the town He would at least 
die honestly To the watching Alexan 
dra's horror, Regina calmly informed him 
that she hoped he would indeed die as 
quickly as possible 

Two weeks later, Horace went to his 
now estranged wife's part of the house 
Knowing that he was to be shortlived, 
he had had his deposit box brought to 
him, and had discovered the theft This 
he told Regina, along with his accurate 
suspiaons as to the thieves' identity To 
Regina's surpnse, however, he stated that 
he intended to say nothing unless forced 
to, and then he would simply call the 
theft a loan Horace planned to make a 
new will, leaving Regma eighty eight 
thousand dollars in bonds Thus she 
would eventually mhent his bonds, but 
she would not receive a single cent of the 
milhons Ben and Oscar prophesied for 
the Hubbard family For once Horace 
had tied the hands of his cunning wife 

Recalling their unhappy mamed life, 
Regina shrewishly revealed her contempt 
for Horace from the start Horace, feeling 
an attack coming on, broke his bottle of 
mediane Regina, hoping that his efforts 
to climb the stairs would prove fatal, 
cruelly refused to go upstairs for his sec 
ond bottle Horace staggered from his 
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wheelchair and collapsed on the stair 
landing 

In an interview with her brothers after 
Horace was earned to his room, Regina 
revealed what she had learned from her 
husband Should he die, she would black 
mail them for a seventy five percent share 
of the profits in exchange for the bonds 
Soon word came, in the person of the 
silent Alexandra, that Regina^s plan had 
worked Horace was dead Regina then 
announced her plans for seeing the judge 
the next day Any jury would be swayed 
by a woman whose brothers had stolen 
from her Regina also declared that there 
were not twelve men in the state whom 


the brothers had not cheated A philo- 
sophical Ben gave m to Regina's demands, 
but as he left he was wondering what 
Horace, who had been in a wheelchair, 
was doing on the landing Perhaps m the 
future he might find out And when he 
did, he would let Regina know 

Realizing that Alexandra loved her 
father very much, Regina tned to be 
sympathetic However, her saddened, 
sickened daughter defied her plans for 
their future m Chicago Alexandra an 
nounced her final departure from Regina 
and the Hubbards because she believed 
that her father would have wanted it 
that way 


LIVES OF THE CAESARS 


Ty^eofwork Biography 

Author Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus (c 70 c 140) 
Time c 86 B C A D 96 
Locale The Roman world 
Ftrst transcribed c 120 


Prtnciyal personages (m historical order) 

Julius Caesar (Caius Julius Caesar), c 102 44 B C 
Augustus CCaius Octavius), 63 B C A D 14 
Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero), 42 B C AD 37 
Gaius Caligula (Caius Caesar Germanicus) 12 41 
Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Drusus), 10 B C AD 54 
Nero (Nero Claudius Caesar) 37 68 
Galba (Servius Sulpicius Galba), SBC AD 69 
Otho (Marcus Silvius Otho), 32 69 
ViTELiius (Aulus Vitellius), 1 5 69 
Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespasianus), 9 79 
Titus (Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus), 41 81 
Domitian (Titus Flavius Domitianus), 51 96 


Perhaps Suetonius, like other biogra 
phers and histonans, made mistakes per 
haps he retained ancedotes and bits of 
gossip that a less lively vmter would have 
discarded, but he made the Caesars mor 
tal men, though some of them earned the 
title of god, and he showed them m defeat 
and victory, virtue and vice, as they were 
or, at least, as some men reputed them to 
be So colorful are the details of murders 
and lustful acts that even the most ex 
travagant of Holljnvood representations 
of ancient Rome are cahn and temperate 
by companson 

The begmning of the hfe of Julius 


Caesar is missing, the account beginning 
m his sixteenth year, but otherwise the 
book IS complete Like the other hiogra 
phies there is more emphasis on Julius 
the person and on his relationships with 
the people about him than there is on 
the great histoncal moments of his hfe 
But the major events were bound to be 
reported in great detail in ordinary works, 
Suetonius performs the service of filling 
out the cold lines of history vath an im 
partial account of the personal traits of 
the Caesars 

After the death of his father, Juhus 
married Comeha, daughter of the consul 
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Cinna, who bore him a daughter, Julia settle the political dissension Crossing 
Since by this act—which allied Julius the Rubicon, he marched on Rome After 
with the popular party— he irritated the his victory he rewarded his troops, enter 
dictator Sulla, he was forced to go into tamed the masses with shows, and under 
hiding, but Caesar's friends interceded took a reform of the Senate and of the 
for him and at last he was forgiven Sulla calendar His victory over Pompey, who 
warned, however, that Caesar would ^^one had led the opposition, made the subse 
day deal the death blow to the cause of quent defeat of the senatorial party an 
the aristocracy " easier task As dictator, Caesar began with 

Brief statements are made about Cae reforms but ended with such an assump 
sar's campaigns in Asia and about his tion of power and infallibility, together 
service in Cilicia under Servilius Isauri with complete disdain of the Senate, that 
cus Julius then returned to Rome and a conspiracy was formed against him 
began his political career by bringing a which included Brutus Cassius, Cimber, 
charge of extortion against Cornelius Casca, and other friends of Caesar who 
Dolabella After Dolabella had been ac had turned against him He died by their 
quitted Caesar went to Rhodes to study daggers on the Ides of March, after being 

oratory under Apollonius Molo On the warned by a series of signs 

way he was kidnapped by pirates, after Suetonius devotes the bulk of his essay 
being freed upon payment of ransom, he on Julius to an account of Caesar's per 
returned to capture and punish the pi sonal characteristics Julius is described 
rates as having been ^^tall of stature with a fair 

Julius became military tnbune and complexion, shapely limbs, a somewhat 
gained an increasing reputation as an full face, and keen black eyes He 

orator After the death of his wife he was somewhat ovemice in the care of 

married Pompeia, but he divorced her his person, being not only carefully 
on suspicion that she had committed tnmmed and shaved, hut even having 

adultery with Publius Clodius superfluous hair plucked out " 

By his political acts Caesar made him Lengthy consideration is given to the 

self popular with the masses, an advan charge that Julius had been intimate with 

tage he made secure by arranging gladia King Nicomedes Suetonius wntes that 
tonal shows and stage plays for their he will take no account of vanous invec 
amusement By resorting to bribery, he tives and reproaches made against Caesar 
won the election to the office of pontifex on this matter, he then proceeds to quote, 

maximus His efforts to secure mercy foi with great detail, all gossip he disdains 

Catiline after the conspiracy was detected Julius drank very httle wine, according to 
almost cost him his life, for the address Suetonius, he seduced many women, had 
of Marcus Cato kept the Senate com love affairs with queens— including Cleo 
mitted to the extreme penalty and Julius patra— excelled m the art of war, wrote 

was threatened by the Roman knights his memoirs with simplicity and skill, 
who stood as guards m the Senate rode a horse that was ^‘almost human," 

After becoming consul in 60 B C , Cae treated his friends with kindness and con 

sar made a compact with Gnaeus Pom sideration, and was so merciful that when 
peius and Marcus Crassus, thus securing he captured the pirates who had kid 
power over the Senate napped him, he cut their throats before 

Suetonius carefully describes the polit cruafymg them Suetonius declares that 

ical moves by which Julius continued to Juhus Caesar “was numbered among the 

increase his own power while battling for gods, not only by a formal decree, but 

the popular party against the Senate also in the conviction of the common 

After the nine year campaign in Gaul, people" 

Caesar decided that only civil war could The life of Augustus, like that of Jul 
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lus, IS first summanzed by Suetonius, who 
then proceeds to tell of Augustus the 
man Born Cams Octavius, he inhented 
power from Juhus, although he had to 
join with Antony and Lepidus and fight 
a senes of battles in order to become un 
disputed ruler of the Empire The name 
"'Augustus” was a title conferred by the 
Senate to honor him 

Suetonius mentions some of the acts 
Augustus committed while tnumvir, deeds 
by which he incurred "general detesta 
tion ” He ordered a Roman knight 
stabbed to death for taking notes, he so 
abused Tedius Afer, consul elect, that 
Afer "hurled himself headlong,” com 
mittmg suicide, he tortured Quintus Gal 
bus because of the suspicion that Gallius 
had a sword under his cloak, and he tore 
out the man s eyes with his own hands 
after ordenng his execution 

On the more constructive side, Augus 
tus IS credited with having built many 
pubhc works, revising the wards of the 
aty and the system of night watches, 
building up a library of Sibylline books 
after burning prophetic writings of httle 
repute, adding to the public secunty, 
revising existing laws, rebuilding roacis, 
and surpassing his predecessors in the 
magnificence of pubhc shows 

He won the affection of the people 
and the Senate, and was named "Father 
of his Country” by the latter He had 
few fnends, but he was faithful to them 
He gambled and made love to other men's 
wives, although this latter practice is 
partly excused by Suetonius on the 
ground that it was pursued not from pas- 
sion but from a desire for information 
about the ladies' husbands In other re- 
spects he was temperate, furnishing his 
house simply and eating simple food He 
IS descnbed as handsome, although he had 
teeth that were "wide apart, small, and 
ill kept ” Augustus died painlessly 
and without disturbance, as he had 
wished, from an illness 

Suetonius' treatment of the hves of the 
other Caesars is similar to that of Juhus 
and Augustus, although with most of the 


Caesars, beginning with Tiberius, mur 
ders and sexual excesses were so common 
that most of the accounts are taken up 
with a recital of monstrous deeds A1 
though Nero is the most infamous of the 
Caesars— and probably deserves to be re 
membered as almost entirely depraved— 
It would be difficult to decide which of 
the others was the worst 

After a few years of attention to the 
duties of emperor, Tibenus openly gave 
way to his vices, drowmng himself in 
wine, consorting at banquets attended by 
nude girls, killing those who offended 
him or who were about when something 
angered him, and finally arranging mat 
ters so that every day was execution day 
and every cnme a capital one He drove 
his sister m law to suicide by starvation 
He devised elaborate systems of torture 
and, to insure the death of his victims, 
had them thrown over a cliff to the rocks 
where guards broke up the bodies with 
boathooks When he died there was gen 
eral rejoicing and cues of "Tiberius to 
the Tiber*” 

After wnting of some of Caligula's ac 
comphshments— great public games the 
building of pubhc works— Suetonius com 
ments, ' So much for Caligula as emperor 
we must now tell of his career as a mon 
ster” He demanded that he be wor 
shipped as a god, he built temples to him 
self and invited the moon to his embraces 
He lived in incest with his sisters, stole 
the wives of other men, and had a series 
of wives He murdered his friends and 
those who helped him to power He 
matched worthless gladiators against wild 
beasts, and in random fashion chose pns 
oners to be devoured by savage animals 
m the arena He enjoyed watching execu 
tions while eating his lunch, and at a 
banquet he ordered the hands of a slave 
cut off and hung about his neck so that 
the wretched man could be led about 
the banquet hall as a warning against 
steahng These are simply samples of 
Caligula's deeds He was stabbed to death 
when he was twenty nine years old, after 
almost four years of ride 
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Claudius began his rule in such man 
net that he won the love and devotion 
of his sub 3 ects, and he accomplished 
many worthwhile objectives, but he was 
a cruel and suspicious man, and he died 
bv poison 

Even a summary statement of Nero's 
crimes is difficult He was cruel, vain, and 
lustful Ordinary entertainment and ordi 
nary modes of sexual intercourse were dis- 
placed by extravagant orgies of various 
sorts Regarding himself as a musician 
and singer, he forced great audiences to 
listen to him for hours on end, forbidding 
anyone to leave, so that women some 
times gave birth to children while he per- 
formed He enjoyed fires and burned 
great sections of Rome He wandered the 
streets in disguise, indulging in revels 
and fights Boys, men, married women, 
prostitutes and wives—all fed his lust, 
sometimes in violent and dramatically 
contrived ways He murdered his mother 


after several attempts, and it was Sue 
tonius' opinion that he had something to 
do with the poisoning of Claudius Hun 
dreds of other persons— his family, his 
companions, and others— died by his hand 
or by his orders Suetonius writes that 
Nero ^^showed neither discrimination nor 
moderation in putting to death whomso 
ever he pleased on any pretext whatso 
ever " When the Senate finally sent men 
to capture him for execution, he killed 
himself by cutting his own throat, but 
only after considerable wailing and post 
ponement 

Nero was the last Caesar by family 
connection the others bore the name 
‘^Caesar” as a designation of rank Sue 
tonius' account of the remaining Cae 
sars— Galba, Otho, Vitellms Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian— gives considerably 
less space to their exploits, but the style 
continues to be lively and informative 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY 

Type of work Novel 

Author E M Forster (1879 ) 

Type of plot Soaal cnticism 
Time of plot Early twentieth century 
Locale England 
Ftrst published 1907 

Principal characters 

Rickie Elliot, a student at Cambndge 

Agnes Pembroke an old fnend 

Herbert Pembroke her brother 

Stewart Ansell a fnend of Rickie at Cambndge 

Emily Failing, his aunt 

Stephen Wonham, his half brother 


Critique 

In this novel Forster is pnmanly con 
cemed with the story of a sensitive young 
man and the problems he encounters on 
his introduction into the world The au 
thor is somewhat satinc as he views his 
characters but, as usual, he does not pre- 
sent the world as a completely dreary and 
uninteresting place Men, in general, are 


portrayed as rather weak individuals who 
are fighting against superior forces, but 
the reader is not meant completelv to lose 
his love and respect for them Here in 
a novel which is probably autobiograph 
ical in part, we see several characters who 
try without success to hve happily in a 
world of weak and misguided ideals 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY by E M Forster By permission of the publishers, Alfred A Rnopf Inc 
Copyright 1^22 by Alfred A Knopf Inc Renewed All rights reserved 
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The Story 

Frederick Elliot, who was a student at 
Cambndge and almost alone in the world 
had finally attained some degree of con 
tentment m his life after a rather un 
happy childhood He had been born with 
a lamed left foot which kept him from 
most of the normal activities of children, 
and he had grown up virtually without 
fnends Early in his life his father had 
begun to call him Rickie because of its 
close similarity to rickety, and the name 
had stayed with him Besides his deform 
ity there was another, more serious, diffi 
culty He found out quite early that his 
father and mother did not love each other 
and that he was loved not at all by his 
father and only a little by his mother 
Both his parents died when he was fif 
teen, leaving him comfortably well off so 
far as finances were concerned but with 
out anyone who wanted to give him a 
home 

At Cambndge he had shown himself 
to be a capable student but one without 
any scholarly pretensions He had made 
several friends among the non athletic 
groups and spent much of his time in long 
discussions on topics of literary or philo 
sophical interest One day, dunng such a 
discussion, he was interrupted by the ar 
nval of his old fnends Agnes and Her 
bert Pembroke, whom he had invited for 
the weekend In the meantime he had 
completely forgotten about them Be 
cause these two people were part of that 
very small group which took an interest 
in Rickie's career, they spent a great part 
of their time at Cambndge encouraging 
him to decide on a particular course for 
his life, even if he did nothing more than 
write, the only thing he admitted having 
an interest in They pointed out that 
money was not important as long as he 
met a certain standard of ideals 

At Christmas of that same year Rickie 
saw his friends again He had stayed sev 
eral days with Stewart Ansell, a fnend 
from Cambndge, but felt it was necessary 
to spend a part of his vacation with the 
Pembrokes as well He rather dreaded 


this part of his vacation because Agnes' 
fiance, a man whom Rickie had known 
at public school, was to be there Riche 
not only disliked Gerald Dawes but he 
also hated to witness the lovers' happi 
ness, he felt that such happiness was for 
ever to be denied him because of his lame 
foot which he considered a hereditary dis 
order During this time Gerald was killed 
while playing football and it was Riche 
who was able to offer the most comfort 
to Agnes by convincing her that she 
should suffer since her love for Gerald 
had been the greatest thing she could 
ever expenence 

Two years later, when she came again 
to visit him at Cambridge, Riche real 
ized that he was also in love with Agnes, 
although he still felt that he could never 
marry because of his deformity She con 
vinced him, however, that they should 
be married Rickie was about to finish his 
work at Cambridge, but they felt a long 
engagement was necessary for him to set 
tie himself Ansell immediately opposed 
the marnage because he sensed that 
Agnes was not a sincere person She laid 
constant claim to honesty and forthright 
ness, but Ansell could not be convinced 
that these qualities revealed the true 
Agnes He knew immediately that she 
would force Rickie into a dull and con 
ventional life, convincing him at the 
same time that he was taking the proper 
step 

Soon after their engagement Rickie 
and Agnes visited his aunt, Mrs Emily 
Failing, at her country home Rickie had 
never particularly liked his aunt, but since 
she was his only known relative he and 
Agnes felt that they should go to see her 
Mrs Failing was a woman who hked for 
people to do what she wanted and she 
was never happier than when they were 
obviously uncomfortable while carrying 
out her desires While there they also 
saw Stephen Wonham, a young man 
whom Riclae had met before but whose 
relation to Mrs Failing had never been 
made dear However, after Rickie had 
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been so bold as to engage in an argument 
with his aunt, she informed him that 
Stephen was actually his brother It was 
not until later that l^ckie found out that 
Stephen was the son of his mother, whom 
he had loved very much, and not of his 
father Not even Stephen himself knew 
who he was, but the matter had never 
greatly concerned him 

After their marnage Rickie and Agnes 
went to live with Herbert at Sawston 
School The arrangement had been 
worked out between Herbert and Agnes 
because Herbert needed help in his du 
ties as a house master Although Rickie 
soon realized that Herbert was basically 
stupid and that they disagreed on many 
points, he adapted himself to whatever 
course Herbert and Agnes chose His 
marnage, in which he had hoped to find 
certain spintual ideals, never reached a 
very intimate level, and before long his 
life became a shell Ansell would have 
no more to do with him, and he was cut 
olF from the one intellect at the school 
because of Herbert's feelings and aspira 
tions 

Two years later, after Rickie had ap- 
parently succumbed completely to the 
forces playing on him, Stephan Wonham 
again entered his life It became apparent 
immediately that Agnes, who had kept 
up a connection with Mrs Failing, had 
been instrumental in having Stephen 
thrown out of her house, all because of 
her desire to inherit the money from the 
estate Rickie was funous but again he 


submitted Stephen, who had finally been 
told the truth about himself, came to 
Sawston expecting to find the kind of 
love which he had never known before 
But when Rickie refused to see him and 
Agnes offered him money never to say 
anything about his parentage, he left im 
mediately 

Stephen wandered around London for 
several days doing odd lobs and support 
mg himself as well as he could Before 
long he had saved enough money for a 
drunken spree During his drunkenness, 
determined to wreck Riche's house, he 
returned to Sawston In the process he 
imght have hlled himself if Rickie had 
not saved him By this time Rickie, un 
der the influence of Ansell, had begun to 
see how foolish he had been Now he 
decided to give Stephen a home A1 
though Stephen would have none of this 
idea, he managed to convince Rickie that 
they should go away together 

Thus Rickie began the regeneration of 
his soul Unfortunately it was of short 
duration On a subsequent visit to his 
aunt, at which time Stephen insisted on 
accompanying him, he again saved Ste 
phen's life but lost his own Stephen, 
who had promised not to drink, got drunk 
and collapsed on the railroad crossing 
Rickie managed to get him off but he 
himself was killed Just before he died 
he realized that he had been betraved a 
second time by his belief in the indi 
vidual 


LOVE IN A WOOD 


Type of work Drama 

Author Wilham Wycherley (1640 1716) 

Type of plot Comedy of manners 
Ttme of plot Seventeenth century 
Locale London 
Ftrst presented 1671 

Principal characters 

Mr Ranger, a young man about town 

Lyuia, his cousin and betrothed 

Mr Valentine, a gallant lately returned to London 

Christina his betrothed 

Mr. Vincent, a confidant of all the lovers 
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Alderman Gripe an elderly usurer 

Mistress Martha ins daughter 

Lady Flippant his sister, in London to find a husband 

Sir Simon Addleplot an indomitable fortune hunter 

Mr Dapperwit, a fop and a would be gentleman 

Mrs Joyner a matchmaker and procuress 

Mrs Crossbite a blackmailer and procures^ 

Lucy her daughter 


Critique 

The first of three satiric comedies, 
Love in a Wood, or, St James's Park, as 
It was popularly known, shows brilliantly 
the genius of William Wycherley, who 
gained his insight as an intimate in high 
society on both sides of the Channel It 
was this play which gained for the young 
man the favor of a king and the love of 
the king's mistress, the Duchess of Cleve 
land 

The Story 

Lady Flippant, a widow disappointed 
in her efforts to find a new husband, 
berated her matchmaker, Mrs Joyner, 
for not finding a wealthy young man to 
relieve her impecunious position The 
lady's brother, Alderman Gripe, had 
grovm tired of her foppish visitors, espe 
cially the witless Mr Dapperwit 

Sir Simon Addleplot, at the suggestion 
of the cozening Mrs Joyner and the 
double dealing Dapperwit, disguised him 
self and gained emplo 5 ment as a clerk 
to the miserly Gripe in order to woo the 
usurer's daughter Mistress Martha and 
through her to secure her father's for 
tune Not realizing that he had been 
gulled into becoming Jonas the clerk, 
Sir Simon was again duped into believing 
that he was loved by Lady Flippant, who 
was really enamored of Dapperwit 

Mr Ranger, with Mr Vincent, his 
friend and confidant, was about to go 
into St James's Park m search of some 
amorous adventure when his cousin and 
betrothed, Lydia, discovered his where 
abouts He avoided her, however, and 
dmed for diversion with the gulled Sir 
Simon, Dapperwit, and Lady Flippant 
in order to watch the work of Mrs 
Joyner, who had already made twenty 


crowns through introductions and would 
obtain a hundred if Sir Simon got Mis 
tress Martha or fifty if he got Lady Flip 
ant The widow spumed Sir Simon, 
irted with Dapperwit, and hinted at 
matrimony to both the young gallants, 
Ranger and Vincent 

Later, all promenaded through St 
James's Park in the hope of discovering 
one another's mtngues Lydia, recogniz 
ing Ranger, ran into the house of her 
fnend Christina m order to avoid a com 
promising meeting with her betrothed 
Ranger pursued her, only to become 
enamored of Christina, who was faith 
fully waiting the return to London of 
Mr Valentine, her fianc6 Christina, m 
order to help Lydia, had pretended to 
be the young woman he had pursued 
from the park Her little act quickly 
over, she ;jent the impertinent Ranger 
away Ranger, in despair because he had 
not learned the fair unknown's name, did 
not know that Lydia had heard his gallant 
speeches to Christina 

Ranger went to the home of his friend 
Vincent Valentine, in danger of his life 
from a rival, was in hiding there, he 
wished no one else to know of his return 
from France before his loved one did 
Valentine, concealed, overheard Ranger 
ask the name of the young woman whom 
he pursued into her apartment When 
Vincent named the apartment as Chns 
tina's, Valentine became convinced that 
his beloved one had been untrue to him 
In contrast to this sequence of mis 
taken and confused identities, the busy 
Mrs Joyner was more positive in identi 
fymg Lucy, the daughter of her fnend 
Mrs Crossbite, as the object of hypo 
cntical old Gnpe's lust The solicitous 
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mother, pleased with this development, 
ordered her recalcitrant daughter to give 
up her love for Dapperwit When Dap 
perwit, thinking to cure Ranger's melan- 
choly over Chnstma, brought him to see 
Lucy, the girl repulsed him for his infi- 
delity and what she thought was his in- 
tention of procunng her for Ranger The 
Jilted fop recovered his spints, however, 
when he received a message delivered by 
Jonas, the supposed clerk The message 
held out the promise of a later assigna- 
tion which might lead, Dapperwit hoped, 
to a wedding 

As the gallants departed, the ever- 
busy Mrs Joyner brought furtive Alder 
man Gnpe to see Lucy His hasty lust 
fnghtened the lass, however, and she 
screamed Though he dickered for the 
sake of salving his miserly conscience, 
Gripe was coerced into paymg five hun- 
dred pounds of hush money to Mrs 
Crossbite Lady Flippant, at the same 
time, was making advances to the de 
fenseless Dapperwit, and the nimble 
footed lovers. Ranger and Lydia, were 
busy at double deception Lydia denied 
that she had been in the park jealously 
searching for him. Ranger assured her 
that he had called for her as he had 
promised 

The Gnpe household was at this time 
in an uproar The sly old man was busily 
attempting to hide his shame and regain 
his money, and Mrs Joyner virtuously 
pretended horror at the treatment he had 
received at the hands of Mrs Crossbite 
Jonas, meanwhile, made love to Lady 
Flippant, who protested only after she 
learned that her seducer was really Sir 
Simon Addleplot, the man she hoped 


finally to marry So the poor man, un 
done by his own deceit, lost Mistress 
Martha through his dissembling ways and 
Dapperwit's roguery 

Lydia, desirous of testing Ranger, sent 
him a letter to which she signed Chris 
tina's name, asking the gallant to meet 
her that evening at St James's Gate 
The wronged Chnstma, however, had 
since learned of her lover's return, and 
Valentine was at that time trjnng to 
reassure himself of her innocence Over 
hearmg Ranger's new plans unsettled him 
again, though his eavesdropping on a 
conversation between Christina and Vin 
cent and then on one between Christina 
and her supposed lover finally set his 
mind at rest Lydia also confessed her part 
in this lovers' plot and counterplot The 
two couples, thus reunited, decided that 
matrimony was the only sure solution 
to love's equation 

But the false lovers found no such 
easy solution, so addle witted and dapper 
plotted had their intngues become Sir 
Simon, still passing as Jonas, escorted 
Mistress Martha to Dapperwit, he thought 
their embraces inopportune and inappro 
priate But Sir Simon's arrangements for 
a parson, a supper, and a reception in 
nearby Mulberry Garden were not com 
pletely wasted Propelled to the same 
garden by the two schemmg procuresses, 
Alderman Gnpe married Lucy to be re 
venged on his son in law, that Dapperwit 
who took a bnde six months pregnant 
Sir Simon took widowed Lady Flippant 
as his wife, just as she had mtended 

Thus were all the honest ladies made 
ivives and all the bawds made honest, up 
m St James's Park 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP AND OTHER SKETCHES 

Type of work Short stones 
Author Bret Harte (1836 1902) 

Time 1850 1865 
Locale California 
Vtrst fuhhshed 1870 

Relatively few authors ever achieve Harte did during his lifetime His stories 
the astonishmg literary success that Bret of California iJe, enormously popular, 
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were in great demand by magazine edi 
tors all over the country, and the Atlantic 
Monthly bid the unheard o£ amount of 
ten thousand dollars for the sole nghts 
to one year of Harters literary production 

However, this flash in the pan popu 
lanty is seldom consistent with a lastmg 
literary reputation, and in Flattens case 
the line between literary value and en 
tertamment is often thin That Harte 
reached his artistic maturity at the age of 
thirty one and began to decline five years 
later indicates this fact During these 
few years Harte produced some stones of 
genuine literary value The majority of 
them are collected in The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camf and Other Sketches, and it is 
mainly on this volume that Harte's liter 
ary reputation rests 

Harte's vision of life goes far to explain 
the meteoric popularity of his stories The 
local color, the picturesque characters, 
and the tnck endings all added to Harters 
attraction, certainly, but they were surface 
attractions The heart of his success lay 
in his particular vision of life and his 
ability to convey that vision to his readers 

Harte was, essentially, an optimist and 
an uplifter This does not mean that 
Harte believed m a shallow doctrme of 
social or moral reform Rather, he be 
lieved in the potential goodness of man 
and in the possibility of redemption for 
every sinner Harte saw life as a purga- 
tory for the human soul He saw life as 
a test for men, as a trial in which the 
ultimate goal is salvation Salvation, how- 
ever, was to be achieved in this life, 
although, paradoxically, it was frequently 
to be gained at the cost of death In other 
words, death, rather than being an end of 
the trial, was to be seen as the final con- 
summation of the trial, as a selfless act of 
devotion on the part of his heroes Re 
demption for Harte was an act of selfless 
heroism, of love, of devotion Such an 
act lifted one above the petty world of 
graspmg self interest and redeemed one 
from the sin of self-involvement This is 
die spirit that pervades Harte’s most 
memorable stories 


This spint raises Harte's best characters 
from local stereotypes and picturesque 
cancatures to people of real feelings and 
semi heroic stature, and it helps to ex 
plain Mark Twain's statement that 'Tret 
Harte got his California and his Califor 
mans by unconscious absorption, and put 
both of them into his tales alive ' He 
wove the experiences of his people into 
his private theme of redemption and 
thereby gave them life 

The people Harte wrote about were 
people seekmg salvation from them 
selves, people who longed to wipe their 
past clean, and people who had come 
West to lose their identity, as is mdi 
cated by the fact that very few of his 
characters retained their given names 
His characters have had their identities 
and pasts wiped clean with names like 
Cherokee Sal, Kentuck, Yuba Bill, Ten 
nessee's Partner, and the Duchess People 
like these were ripe material for redemp 
tion by virtue of their self dissatisfaction 
In order to be saved, one must first have 
sinned 

This theme is the core of Harte's most 
successful stories In the title story of 
the collection, "The Luck of Roarmg 
Camp," which first appeared in the Over 
land Monthly m 1868 , a dissolute prosti 
tute works out her salvation by givmg 
birth to a baby and dying The miners 
m the camp work out their salvation by 
giving the baby love and generous gifts 
m the absence of a mother 

One miner m particular, Kentuck, 
works out his salvation by giving hi$ life 
m a futile attempt to save the baby The 
baby, of course, is incidental because of 
Its innocence What matters is that the 
baby brought out the generous qualities 
of the people involved and thereby re 
deemed them from their own pettiness 
In the second story of the collection, 
"The Outcasts of Poker Flat," the theme 
is the same A gambler and two prosti 
tutes are saved from themselves by virtue 
of their devotion to a pair of innocent 
youngsters who had eloped In the third 
story, "Miggles," a pretty yoxmg woman 
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IS redeemed by virtue of her devotion 
to a helpless invalid 

The theme of lovers power to save 
turns Harters best stones into human in 
terest tales, which Harte did a good deal 
to popularize This theme was the source 
of Harters uplift, optimism, and popu- 
larity 

Harte's vices as well as his virtues can 
be attributed to this same theme It 
quickly lapses into sentimentalism, and 
It also tends to gloss over the sharp fric 
tions and discordances of everyday life 
with a nonexistent glamor and romance 
In ''Brown of Calaveras'' the image of 
gambler Jack Hamlin riding olf into the 
rosy sunset after having handsomely re 
fused to run away with a man s beautiful 
young wife certainly strikes one as un 
necessarily romantic and sentimental 
Again, this theme of redemption through 
love and death lends itself too easily to 
theatrical endings in which death seems 
to be an easy way to end the story 
At his best, however, Harte avoids 
these tendencies The sentimentality of 
the story is balanced frequently by an 
ironic, humorous narrative style In his 
most memorable stones Harte employs 
an ironic prose that mamtams a distance 
between himself and his subject matter 
This prose is clear and restrained, giving 
his fiction a sweet sour flavor that blends 
well with his vision of things Thus his 
skillful prose gives the reader the im 
pression that his characters do not deserve 
one's full sympathy until they succeed 
in redeeming themselves It reminds us 
that his characters are human and, as 
such, are subject to human failings This 
fact does not mean that Harte is ever 
self righteous On the contrary, he was 
always humane in his treatment of char 
acter It was just that he realized human 
limitations as well as human virtues In 
bis preface to The Luck of Roanng Camf 
he wrote 

I might have painted my viUams of 
the blackest dye I might have 
made it impossible for them to have per 
formed a virtuous or generous action, 


and have thus avoided that moral con 
fusion which is apt to rise in the con 
templation of mixed motives and quali 
ties But I should have burdened myself 
with responsibility o£ their creation 
which I did not care to do 

Even m his preface Harte's use of irony 
IS skillful Actually, he was a shrewd 
judge of character with a talent for "the 
contemplation of mixed motives and qual 
ities " 

Harte put this talent to good use in his 
sketches He was an admirable crafts 
man in blending virtue and vice, humor 
and pathos, the ridiculous and the sub 
lime He had a good eye for contrasts, 
par icularly for the contrast between na 
ture and man Nature, like man, was 
ambivalent for Harte On the one hand, 
he saw nature as serene, remote and 
passionless, on the other, it could be 
violent, deadly, and passionate In Harte's 
stories the moods of nature are usually 
m juxtaposition to the moods of his peo 
pie In "The Luck of Roaring Camp," 
for example, nature becomes still for a 
moment at fhe birth and the first cry of 
the baby Later, when everything in the 
human realm seems calm and settled, 
nature in the form of a flood overwhelms 
the mining camp and takes several lives, 
including the baby's The same occurs 
m "The Outcasts of Poker Flat " When 
the gambler, the thief, and the two prosti 
tutes are dnven out of town, everything 
is calm, but when these four begm to find 
some measure of peace, a snowstorm over 
whelms them and their two innocent 
companions 

It has been pointed out that Harte's 
literary techniques were borrowed from 
writers like Irving and Dickens To be 
sure, Harte did adapt his techniques from 
the Eastern writers and from Europeans 
Also, he had a romantic tradition behind 
him Harte was essentially, an Easterner 
who had come West for his literary mate 
nals But to hold the fact that Harte bor 
rowed from other writers against him is to 
miss the point Harte transformed these 
techniques with his own personal ments 
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and limitations He transmuted them with 
his own personal vision of life 

Both Harters virtues and vices as a 
storyteller derive from his optimistic 
vision of human redemption On the 
debit side, his bittersweet endings are 
patently stylized, and there is a tendency 
to coat his situations with sentiment On 
the asset side, Harters endings have a 
good measure of dramatic impact Then, 
too, he frequently balances the senti 
ment and glamor with a healthy humor 
and irony Agam, Harte was an eflFective 


stylist and his sentences are sharp and 
lucid Furthermore, Harte opened the 
field for human interest and local color 
stories, thus paving the way for a flourish 
mg school of regional fiction Finally, 
Harte’s happy talent for characterization 
and cancature blended very well with his 
style of writing and his personal outlook 
on life, thus forming a fortunate fusion 
of form and content For these reasons 
he retains an assured place m a mmor 
tradition 


THE MABINOGION 


Type of work Tales 

Author Unknown 

Type of 'plots Heroic romances 

Time of plots The Middle Ages 

Locale Arthurian Britain mainly Wales 

First transcribed Twelfth and thirteenth centuries, first translation pubhshed, 1838 1849 

Principal characters 

PwYLL, Pnnce of Dyved 
Rhiannon, his wife 
pRYBERi their son 
Kicva, Pryden’s wife 

Bendigeid Vran, King of the Island of the Mighty, Llyr s son 
Branwen, Llyr s daughter 
Matholwch King of Ireland, Branwen s husband 
Manawydan anomer of Llyr^s sons, Pryden’s stepfather 
King Math 

Gwydion, one of King Math’s wamors 
Llew Llaw Gyffes, Gwydion’s favonte son 
Blodeuwedd, Llew Llaw Gyffes’ elfwife 
Macsen Wledig, Emperor of Rome 
Lludd KmgofBntam 
Llevelys, ms brother. King of France 
King Arthur 

Kilhwch, one of King Arthur’s kmghts 

Ysbaddaden, a crafty giant 

Olwen, his daughter loved by Kilhwch 

Rhonabwy, a dreamer 

OwAiN, the new Kmght of the Fountain 

Peredur, one of King Arthur’s knights 

Gebint, another of Kmg Arthur s kmghts, later a king 

Ento, his wife 

Critique 

Paradoxically, the title of this collec the fourteenth century manuscnpt titled 
tion of Welsh tales, wntten in the twelfth Red Book of Hergest^, is a relatively mod 
and thirteenth centuries and preserved m em one \^en Lady Charlotte Guest, 

THE MABINOGION Translated by Gwyn Jones By permission of the translator Published by J M 
Dent & Sons Ltd Copyright 1949 All rights reserved 
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the translator, called these tales The 
Mahtnogion she used a misnomer for the 
most part, for her title applies only to 
the first four stones These tales, among 
the finest of medieval literature, repre- 
sent the best of Celtic culture The world 
they disclose to our modem eyes is one 
of great heroes, black villains, incompa- 
rable battles, women of great beauty, old 
crones, magnificent splendor, wretched 
squalor, landscapes of matchless glamour, 
wizards, and warlocks— a world of chival 
nc romance and harsh brutality Un- 
doubtedly, this world and these stories 
have their roots in pnmitive Celtic my- 
thology that was translated mto folk- 
lore and eventually into romantic tales 
Although the poet authors are unknown, 
they show considerable artistry and crafts- 
manship m the treatment of their sub- 
jects 

The Stones 

PWYLL, PRINGE OF DYVED 

Pwyll, the Prmce of Dyved, was caught 
stealing a dying deer In order to redeem 
himself Pwyll agreed to exchange lands 
and appearances with the chieftam who 
had caught him and to slay the chief 
taints enemy after a year’s time That 
year each pnnce ruled the other’s land 
wisely and well, and each remamed faith 
ful to his own true wife At the year’s 
end Pwyll slew the enemy, returned 
home on good terms with the other 
prmce, and eventually gained the other’s 
lands From a hiU one day Pwyll saw 
a lovely lady nde by She eluded him 
three times, but on Ae fourth he spoke 
to her She told him that her name was 
Rhiannon and invited him to her castle 
a year from that day Pwyll went witib 
his men, subdued her other suitor, and 
won the lady Some time thereafter 
Rhiannon bore a son who disappeared 
the first night after his birth The women 
on watch accused her of killing it, and 
so Pwyll made her pay a heavy penance 
Meanwhile, a farmer had taken the baby 
from a monster Eventually he restored 


the boy to Pwyll, who then released his 
wife from her penance and named his 
son Pryden 

BRANWEN, DAUGHTER OF LLYR 

Bendigeid Vran, son of Llyr and King 
of the Island of the Mighty, made a pact 
with Matholwch, King of Ireland, and 
gave him his sister Branwen to wed 
When the King of Ireland suffered an 
msult at the hands of one of Bendigeid 
Vran’s men, Bendigeid Vran made good 
the loss but because of the insult Ma 
tholwch and Branwen were made to suf 
fer heavily at the hands of the Inshmen 
Bendigeid Vran learned of their treat 
ment, sailed to Ireland, and made war 
on the Insh Both sides suffered great 
losses Bendigeid Vran was killed by a 
poisoned spear, his last request was that 
his head be buned m the White Mount 
in London Branwen died of sorrow 
Finally, only seven of Bendigeid Vran’s 
men were left alive to bury the heads 
of their chief, and only five pregnant 
Insh women 

MANAWYDAN, SON OF LLYR. 

Two of the men left livmg after 
the war m Ireland were Pryden and 
Manawydan, the brother of Bendigeid 
Vran These two went to live on Pry- 
den’s lands, and Manawydan married 
Pryden’s mother The two men and their 
vnves, for Pryden had a wife named 
Kicva, lived pleasantly until the country 
side was magically laid desolate and 
everyone else had disappeared They left 
their lands and tned to earn a livmg at 
vanous trades, but were always dnven 
off by their envious competitors When 
they returned to their own lands, Pry 
den and his mother entered a magic 
castle that vanished with them Manawy 
dan then tned farming, and again his 
crops were magically desolated Deter- 
mmed to get to die bottom of the mystery, 
Manawydan stayed up to watch his last 
field When he saw thousands of mice 
ravagmg the field, he caught one and 
declared that he would hang it Pryden’& 
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wife tried to dissuade him along with 
three churchmen, but he was still deter 
mined to hang the mouse At last the 
third churchman disclosed himself as the 
one who had cursed Manawydan and his 
friends in revenge for an insult from Pry 
den’s father years before He promised to 
restore everything, including Pryden and 
his mother, if Manawydan would release 
the mouse Manawydan insisted that the 
magician never touch his lands again, 
and he returned the mouse, who hap 
pened to be the churchman’s wife Every 
thing was restored, and the four com 
panions returned to their former happi 
ness 

MATH, SON OF MATHONWY 

Gwydion’s brother, Gilvaethwy, loved 
King Math’s footmaiden, Goewin Hop 
mg to secure the maiden for his brother, 
Gwydion tricked Pryden into exchanging 
some pigs for twelve phantom steeds and 
twelve phantom greyhounds Pryden and 
his men pursued them While King Math 
and his men were preparing to fight this 
army, Gwydion and his brother raped 
the footmaiden before they returned to 
the fight and won the battle for King 
Math The king then punished the 
brothers by turning them into animals 
^or three years After his penance Gwyd 
ton had two sons Their mother cursed 
Gwydion’s favorite son, named Llew Llaw 
Gyffes, by saying that he would never 
have a human wife To thwart this 
curse King Math and Gwydion created 
for him an elfwife, Blodeuwedd, out of 
flowers The wife proved unfaithful by 
taking a lover Determined to get nd 
of her husband, she asked him how he 
might be killed Foolishly, he told her 
and she told her lover, who tried to kill 
Llew Llaw Gyffes Gwydion’s son did 
not die, however, but was turned into an 
eagle Gwydion then searched for his 
son, found him and restored him to his 
former shape Gwydion and Llew Llaw 
Gyffes then took revenge on the wife 
and her lover by tummg her into an owl 
and killing him 


THE DREAM OF MACSEN WLEDIG 

Macsen Wledig, the Emperor of Rome, 
dreamed one night of a lovely maiden in 
a strange and wonderful land Awaking 
he sent his messengers all over the world 
in search of her After wandering in 
many lands they found her in a castle 
m Britain, and they guided the emperor 
to her Fie found everything as it had 
been in his dream The maiden accepted 
him and for her maiden portion he gave 
her father the island of Britain and 
caused three castles to be built for her 
Macsen Wledig lived with his wife m 
Bntain for seven years Meanwhile, the 
Romans had chosen a new emperor, who 
sent a note to Wledig warning him not 
to return Wledig then marched on Gaul, 
fought his way through Italy, and recon 
quered Rome 

LLUDD AND LLEVELYS 

Three plagues ravaged Britain The 
first was a crafty foreign people, the sec 
ond was a yearly midnight scream that 
made everything barren, and the third 
was the habitual disappearance of food 
at the king’s court Lludd, the great King 
of Britain, asked help from his wise and 
well beloved brother, Llevelys, who was 
King of France Llevelys told him to 
mash insects in water and sprinkle the 
solution over the foreigners to kill them 
To get rid of the screaming dragon Lludd 
would have to lure it with mead, put it m 
a sack, and bury it in a stone coffer To 
keep the food Lludd would have to cap 
ture a magician who put everyone to 
sleep The king performed these tasks 
and Bntain was nd of the plagues 

KILHWCH AND OLWEN 

Kilhwch’s stepmother had spitefully 
prophesied that Kilhwch would not have 
a woman until he won Olwen, the daugh 
ter of Ysbaddaden, a crafty and powerful 
giant Straightway, Kilhwch, who had 
fallen in love with Olwen without having 
seen her, set out for Kmg Arthur’s court, 
where King Arthur accepted the young 
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man as his knight Kilhwch then set out 
to seek Yshaddaden, with him went all 
of King Arthur's gallant warriors After 
a long journey Kilhwch met Olwen, the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen 
He and King Arthur's men proceeded to 
Yshaddaden's court to ask for Olwen 
After fighting for three days and wound- 
ing the giant three times, Kilhwch 
learned that he could win Olwen and 
slay her father after performing forty 
nearly impossible tasks for the giant By 
dint of brute force, cunning, and magic, 
Kilhwch King Arthur and his men sue 
ceeded in completing the tasks Kilhwch 
then slew Ysbaddaden, mamed Olwen, 
and lived happily ever after 

THE BREAM OE RHONABWr 

While seeking a man who had ravaged 
the land, Rhonabwy and his companions 
found themselves in a dark hall where the 
floors were covered with dung After try- 
ing to talk to the strange people inhabit- 
ing the hall and failing, Rhonabwy lay 
down on an ox skin and began to dream 
He dreamed of the heroic Arthurian age 
when men were demigods who lived in 
splendor in a land where life was full 
He found himself m King Arthur's court 
watching a game between King Arthur 
and Owam While the game was m prog- 
ress, three servants mformed Owain that 
his ravens were being killed by King 
Arthur's men, but the king insisted that 
the game continue Owain told his men 
to raise his banner, whereupon the ravens 
revived and began to slaughter the men 
Three servants came to tell King Arthur 
how his men were being killed, but 
Owain insisted that the game contmue 
At last the king begged Owain to call 
off the ravens He did so and there was 
peace Many men then brought tnbute 
to Kmg Arthur At that point Rhonabwy 
awakened 

THE LADY OE THE EOUNTABST 

While at King Arthur's court Owain 
learned from Kynon of a powerful Knight 
of the Fountain who overthrew all chal 


lengers Upon being taunted by Kai, 
Owain went in search of this knight, 
challenged him, and slew him Then with 
the help of a maiden Owain escaped the 
angry townsmen who were seeking to 
avenge the death of their lord and he 
married the dead knight's wife He ruled 
the land well for three years Meanwhile, 
King Arthur and his knights had come 
in search of Owain Upon arriving at the 
fountain, Kmg Arthur's men all chal 
lenged the new Knight of the Fountain 
and were overthrown by him The kmg 
and Owain were finally reunited, and 
Owam returned to King Arthur's court 
after promising his wife that he would 
return at the end of three years Owam 
was reminded of his promise when his 
wife came to Kmg Arthur's court and 
removed the nng which she had given 
him as a token by which to remember 
her Then Owam went in search of his 
wife After restonng a lady’s kmgdom 
killing a serpent about to destroy a lion, 
saving the maiden who had aided him 
SIX years earlier, and killing her tor 
mentors, Owain was restored to his wife 
Another feat was defeating and trans 
formmg the Black Oppressor Thereafter 
Owain and his wife lived happily at Kmg 
Arthur's court 

PEREBUR, SON OE EVRAWG 

Peredur lived a sheltered life with his 
mother, nevertheless he grew up strong 
and swift Although his mother did not 
want him to become a knight, nothing 
could keep him from fulfilling his desire 
When he prepared to leave his mother 
and journey to King Arthur's court, she 
mstructed him in the chivalnc code Pere 
dur was an ungainly sight as he entered 
Kmg Arthur's court, for he was still 
awkward and naive However, he soon 
showed his prowess m battle, and through 
many adventures he acquired polish and 
skill m the arts of hunting, war, and 
love Many reports of his strength and 
bravery reached King Arthur's ears Pere 
dur spent his time defending and loving 
maidens, restonng tmgdoms to the 
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wronged avenging insults, killing mon 
sters and evil men, protecting the weak, 
and ridding the land of plagues In short, 
he was a matchless knight When, in the 
course of his adventures he inadvertently 
caused a kingdom to wither and grow har 
ren, he restored it to fertility by dint of 
strength and courage In the end he nd 
the land of seven evil witches 

GERINT, SON OF ERBIN 

While King Arthur and his men were 
hunting, Gerint rode with the queen and 
her maids When a dwarf insulted Gennt 
and one of the maids the knight chal 
lenged the dwarfs lord to a contest and 
defeated him Afterward Gerint restored 
a kingdom to its proper lord and won the 


king's daughter, Enid, as his wife Gerint 
then traveled back to King Arthur's court 
and received a stag head for his reward 
In time Gerint, having inherited a king 
dom from his father, went with Enid to 
rule the land Because he devoted more 
time to his ivife than he did to jousts or 
battles, his subjects complained bitterly 
When Enid learned of their grievance, 
she inadvertently told him In anger, 
Germt set out on a journey with his wife 
to prove his strength and valor He per 
formed superhuman feats and slaughtered 
belligerent knights and caitiffs in vast 
numbers, but he nearly died in the at 
tempt Finally, having proved himself to 
his wife and subjects, he returned home 
to rule once more 


THE MADRAS HOUSE 


Type of work Drama 

Author Harley Granville Barker (1877 1946) 

Type of plot Social cntiasm 
Time of plot Early twentieth century 
Locale London 
First presented 1910 

Principal characters 
Henry Huxtable 
Katherine, his wife 

Constantine Madras Kathenne s brother 
Amelia Madras his wife 
Philip Madras, their son 
Jessica, Philip's wife 
Major Hippisly Thomas, Phihp s fnend 
Marion Yates, an employee at the Madras House 
Eustace Perrin State an Amencan a prospective buyer of the 
Madras House 
Miss Chancellor and 

Mr Brigstock also employees at the Madras House 

Critique 


The Madras House is a dramatic work 
still interesting in the contemporary 
theater A problem play of the type popu 
larized by Ibsen and Shaw at the turn of 
the century, it attempts to deal realis 
tically with several related themes the 
contrast between sexual honesty and sex 
ual hypocnsy, the contrast between hour 
geois respectability and real honesty in 


human dealings, the inevitability of social 
change even in connection with a long 
established commercial institution like 
the Madras House, and the contrast in all 
personal relations between expressed mo 
tive and real motive As m his other 
works, the playwright asked his audi 
ences to think about themselves and the 
standards of the world which they at the 


THE ly^DRAS HOUSE by Harky Granville-Barker By permission of Field Koscoe & Co, Trustees 
of the Estates of Harley and Helen Granville Barker Copyright 1911 by Harley GranviUe*Barker 
Renewed All rights reserved 
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tune were far too likely to take for 
granted If Granville Barker^s dramas 
seem a little old fashioned to some per 
sons today, the causes are simple we 
enjoy certain freedoms because the 
characters on his stage talked about them 
at length Further, we have had full 
expenence of enjoying those freedoms 
and find that pursuit of them mav at 
one and the same time free us from old 
restrictions and plunge us into new ones, 
ambiguities of human action that the 
author of The Madras House did not 
foresee 

The Story 

Henry Huxtable, his 'wife, and six 
spinster daughters lived m dreary middle 
class respectability, supported by the in 
come from a great store, the Madras 
House Their lives were in sharp contrast 
to that of the sales persons who were 
required to 'live m*' at store dormitories 
closely supervised to make sure that the 
store was actually as respectable as it 
seemed to be Another owner was Con 
stantme Madras, Kathenne Huxtable's 
brother, who had retreated from England 
and respectability and had lived for many 
years in Moslem countnes 

The time had come for the sale of 
the Madras House, such a sale had been 
necessitated by confusion m family affairs 
On an October Sunday, Philip Madras, 
Constantine's son, heard that his father 
had returned to England, and he was dis 
tressed by this news of the reappearance 
of the elderly black sheep But this was 
not the only problem that Philip 'wished 
to discuss 'With his uncle, Henry Hux 
table The morale of the store had been 
upset by the discovery that one of the 
closely supervised girls at the store, 
Manon Yates, was pregnant It was 
suspected that her betrayer was Mr 
Bngstock, another sales person, for he 
had been seen kissing the disgraced girl 
The old immorality of Constantine— who, 
It was soon learned, had lived as the mas 
ter of a harem m Arabia— and the current 
immorahty of Manon were threats to 


what the Huxtables called decency 

First, the Marion Yates situation was 
mquired into It was immediately appar 
ent that the young woman would refuse 
to name the father of her child Instead, 
she planned to bear it and brmg it up as 
her nephew or niece, the child, at least, 
would not be affected by family pressures 
for which the Huxtables stood 

Another problem that came up con 
cemed the prospective buyer of the store 
an American named State Mr State dis 
tressed everyone by talking in excessively 
naive terms All his phrases— such as "the 
Needs of the Gentler Sex" and "Woman's 
Noble Instinct to Perpetuate the Race"— 
seemed to come from his mouth in capital 
letters he was a grotesque representative 
of an early stage of modem advertising 
Furthermore, he insultingly believed that 
his methods were in advance of Bntish 
ones and that his presence in England 
would change for the better the English 
system of merchandising 

To State's unconscious hypocnsy and 
to the self conscious respectability of the 
Huxtables, Constantine Madras opposed 
himself and his o'wn nature At great 
length he defended his own pattern of 
life, one in which man was free to do 
what he liked and in which woman 
learned to like what man did He pointed 
out that Arabian culture had not been 
femmized and mtellectuahzed as, he 
claimed, had happened in England To 
aU such remarks, his hearers lent a 
shocked ear 

A further complication arose when 
Philip learned that he had a problem of 
his own his wife Jessica felt neglected 
and was ready to fall in love with Philip's 
best fnend, Major Thomas For the first 
time Philip was forced to recognize that 
his "Wife was a woman and an individual 
as well as a wife His reaction to Jessica's 
problem was complicated by the fact that 
he felt contempt for sentimentalities dis 
played dunng his mother's fruitless inter- 
'view with her estranged husband Con 
stantme 

Philip's moderately respectable soul 
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was stall more disturbed when he learned Still unresolved was the relationship 
that his father was the father of Manon between Philip and his wife He finally 

Yates's unborn child But Constantine recognized her as a person To please her 

did not blush at this revelation, he as well as himself, he gave up his interest 

merely demanded care and protection for m the Madras House, leaving it to Mr 

Manon and favored the company with State, the American His plan was to talk 

a discourse on English priggishness But matters over with his wife and to engage 

Constantine, in turn, was distressed when in activities useful to society Both he and 

Marion refused any assistance from him Jessica found themselves united by a hope 
Confused by her lack of social docility that they could work together to improve 
and femmine meekness, Constantine re the conditions of a faulty society which 
treated to a cab and, eventually, to his the sale of the Madras House had called 
Arabian household to their attention 

THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 

Type of work Drama 

Author Jean Giraudoux Cl 882 1944) 

Ttme A htde before noon m the spnng of next year 
Locale The Chaillot Distnct of Pans 
First presented 1945 

Principal characters 

Countess Aurelia, the Madwoman of Chaillot 

Mme Constance, the Madwoman of Passy 

Mlle Gabrielle, the Madwoman of St Sulpice 

Mme JosEpmNE, the Madwoman of La Concorde 

The Eagpicker 

The President 

The Baron 

The Broker 

The Prospector 

In The Madwoman of Chaillot, Jean from his other plays, however, m that 
Giraudoux orchestrates three of his most it involves some forty acting parts and 
constantly recurring themes the inscruta depends to some extent upon mere mo 
bility of woman, die love of humanity, tion rather than upon typical plot compli 
and die abhorrence of matenahsm For cations for its effect 
one who is familiar with all of Girau The basic framework of the plot is 
doux's plays, the anti-war theme is im simple A mighty syndicate of financiers 

plied in the latter Stylistically, Giraudoux wishes to exploit the untouched deposits 
employs two of his favorite devices the of oil under the streets of Pans, and 
fantastic parable and the duality of char- they ignore humanity, beauty, and truth 
acter The resulting impact of The Mad in the process The free souls of Pans 
woman of Chaillot is &at it possesses a oppose them and eventually triumph by 
remarkable unity of both form and idea, literally removing them from the scene 
the unif 5 ning theme being the wnter^s In depictmg the opposmg forces in 
love and faith in the triumph of the the battle for humanity, Giraudoux has 
human entity in a time of despair weighted the scales in favor of the human 

As in several of Giraudoux*s other element On the one side are Presidents, 
plays, The Madwoman of Chaillot exr Prospectors, Barons, Press Agents, Bro- 
tends mto the realm of fantasy, leaving kers, and Ladies of the Street On the 
imtatmg reahty far behmd It differs odier side axe the Waiter, the Little Man, 
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the Street Singer, the Flower Girl, the value of revealing two levels of thought 

Shoelace Peddlar, the Ragpicker, and within the same character 

other folk In the middle, and signifi- Countess Aurelia’s very insanity is 
candy devoted to the gentle souls, is the sane, for she is caught up in a moment 
Madwoman of Chaillot, aided by her of fantastic ideals, of powerful and in 

compatriots, the Madwomen of Passy, human forces, of incredible economic 

St Sulpice, and La Concorde The capi stratagems which require sanity of a kind 

talistic forces are stereotypes who func Success ignores life and beauty in a head 

tion as well oiled machinery, they are long momentum toward some indefinable 

devoid of characteristics which would goal The mad countess has captured and 

set them apart or elicit for them the least held her sanity in an attempt to love life 

bit of empathic reaction The people of and beauty to the fullest For this gentle 

Pans are all recognizable types, but each woman, time has stopped when life was 

possesses some quality of individuality at its loveliest 

Their vocations are of little concern what The Madwoman encounters the men 
matters is their love of life and mankind ace in the form of the President, the 

The situation is basically mad, for the Baron, the Prospector, and the Bioker at 

forces are utterly extreme a sidewalk cafe m the Chaillot distnct 

The Madwoman tips the scales She Her friends are all aware that something 

IS both mad and fnghteningly sane Hers temble is afoot and inform her of the 

is an almost obligatory characterization, plot to dnll for oil beneath the streets 

and Giraudoux has constructed the fabric The Prospector has sent his agent with a 

of Countess Aurelia in such a fashion as bomb to destroy the city architect the 

to envelop the viewer m the sheer logic only obstacle to the drillmg Pierre, the 

of her reasoning, making him captive young assassin, is rescued by the Police 

of her every move At the same time man as he is about to throw himself into 

he suspends his belief in the situation the nver rather than carry out his task 

through Its sheer madness so that a de He is revived and convinced by the Mad 

tachment from reality is effected (Girau woman that life is really worth living 

doux’s plays usually abound in under It is apparent to the Madwoman that 
stated truths made in situations of ex the only way to combat the encroachment 

treme agitation or tension ) He endows of the matenalistic interests is to annihi 

Countess Aurelia with telling powers of late them Because she and her fnends 

observation Her comments are frequently have little chance of opposing them if 

so simply and mercilessly clear and true commonly interpreted methods of justice 

that we wjsh we might have said them were used, she decides upon an infallible 

ourselves But our sanity renders us in plan and sends her confederates scurry 

capable of such guileless simplicity mg about on errands to help her carry 

A less facile plajrwright than Girau it out 
doux might easily have succumbed to the She retires to her quarters in the Rue 
practice of constructing the parable with de Chaillot where she will receive the 
idealized characters lacking reality and delegation of capitalists They dare not 
acting within a metaphysical framework resist her mvitation, for she has informed 
Or another writer might have developed them that a large deposit of oil rests under 
the situation realistically, carefully couch her basement To prove it, she has pre 

mg his thesis among the intncacies of pared a sample, a bottle of mixed kero 

plot and character relationships Although sene and mange cure is waiting for the 

The Madwoman of Chaillot is not exacdy Prospector, who professes to be able to 

a compromise between these two ex detect the existence of oil deposits by 

tremes, Giraudoux employs the best tech merely sniffing the air 

niques of both In this play he shows the Some years before, the Madwoman 
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had rescued a Sewer Man who promised termination 

to show her a secret entrance from her The guests begin to arrive, and in a 
basement into die sewers of Pans She wonderful scene of comic irony each 
summons him now and he willingly group in turn is sent through the door 
presses the stone concealing the entrance mto the sewer First come the Presidents, 
The other Madwomen, Mme Constance, next the Prospectors, then the Press 
who takes her invisible lap dog with her Agents, and so on until all, like sheep, 
everywhere, Mile Gabnelle, who talks to have followed the infallible nose of the 
nonexistent friends and Mme Josephine, Prospector down die dark stairway, never 
who IS an expert at junspradence because to return again 

her brother in law was a lawyer, all amve Immediately all the wrongs of the 
for a delightful tea scene They are m world are nghted Giraudoux ends his 
deed mad, but this m no way prejudices play with a paean to the Madwoman of 
the trial which follows ChaiUot and to life itself The pigeons 

Mme Josephme is called upon to con fly again, the air is pure, the sky is 
duct a court, for it is only just and proper clear, grass sprouts on the pavements, 

that the financiers have a fair heanng complete strangers are shaking hands 

before they are sent to oblivion The Rag Humanity has been saved, and the friends 
picker agrees to speak in their defense, of friendship thank the Madwoman, the 
and a damning testimony it is, with tnumphant feminine force, who expresses 
money at the root of this materialistic evil Giraudoux^s philosophy in a simple state 
The verdict of the tnbunal is unanimous ment that any sensible woman can set 

the accused are guilty on all charges The nght in the course of a smgle afternoon 

Madwoman may proceed with the ex whatever is wrong in this muddled world 

MAGNALIA CHRISTI AMERICANA 

Type of work History 

Author Cotton Mather (1663 1728) 

Time 1620 1698 
Locale New England 
First published 1702 

Cotton Mather^s Magnaha Chnsti is conditioned by the belief that God^s 
Americana, or The Ecclesiastical History will was done in early New England 
of New England from Its First Planting, If the book is taken not as a history but 
m the Year 1620, Unto the Year of Our as an impassioned product of the Puritan 

Lord 1698 is commonly referred to, and character in all of its dedication and its 

dismissed, as a fairly authoritative and blindness, the expenence of reading the 

substantial picture of the Puntan theoc book becomes a time experiment by which 
racy m New England It is a history of one can gaze into the working of a mind 

Puntanism m the New World and much three hundred years removed from our 

of It IS true, but it is the product of a own Great wnters do not allow such 

dogmatic, neurotic, tyrannical clergjmian strange, backward glimpses, their com 

who failed to discnminate between facts ments have a timelessness that makes 

and legends, the laws and the superstt- their mmds contemporary But Mather 

tions, of the early colonial period Mather is no great wnter, and when he speaks 

gives as much prommence and weight he reveals himself as his times made him 

to accounts of witches and repentant pedantic, mtemperate, and superstitious, 

cnmmals as he does to the biographies yet an educated, religious man From 

of diurch leaders, and the entire history such personalities much of the distinctive 
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character of Amenca developed, and if 
the histonan uses the Magnalia as source 
matenal for a study of the early Amer 
lean character and its formative influence, 
more will he gained than if the hook is 
taken as simply an account of New Eng 
land Calvinism in its beginnings 

Mather was pastor of the North 
Church in Boston only after the book 
appeared, during its writing he was as 
sistant minister He was a prolific writer, 
and cntics generally agree in recognizmg 
the quantity of his work without granting 
any worth, other than ordmary, to its 
literary quality 

The Magnaha is divided into two 
volumes the first contains three books, 
the second, four The first book, titled 
“Antiquities,” reports, in Mather^s words, 
“the design where on, the manner where 
in, and the people where-by the several 
colonies of New England were planted ” 
The second book contains the lives of the 
governors and the names of the magis 
trates of New England, and the third 
presents the lives of ^ sixty famous di 
vines” Volume II begins with an ac 
count of the history of Harvard Col 
lege, proceeds to an account of the ^^acts 
and monuments” of the New England 
churches, their discipline and prmciples, 
then records a number of “illustrious dis 
coveries and demonstrations of the Divme 
Providence”— mcluding ^^sea deliverances 
remarkables done by thunder 
an history of crimmals, executed for 
capital crimes, with their dying speeches,” 
—and concludes with “the wonders of the 
invisible world, m preternatural occur 
rences ” The last book, “A Book 
of the Wars of the Lord,” deals with 
early religious controversies, with the 
“molestations given to the churches of 
New England by that odd sect of people 
called Quakers,” with impostors who pre 
tended to be ministers, and with an ac 
count of the Indian wars 

The histoncal account of the discovery 
and foundmg of New England begins 
with a critical consideration of the claims 
of various countnes as discoverers of the 


New World Mather finally gives the 
Cabots of England the credit for the dis 
covery of the North Amencan continent, 
but he declares that regardless of who 
first discovered America, it was the Eng- 
lish who did the most for the new colo 
nies 

Mather writes of the early settlements 
m Flonda and Virginia and of their 
diflBcult days He then provides a drama 
tLzed recital of the voyage of the May 
■flower The landing at Cape Cod is taken 
by Mather as a sign of God’s providence, 
had the voyagers landed somewhere along 
the Hudson River, he declares, they 
would have been massacred by the In- 
dians 

Mather’s story of the founding of the 
various colonies is enlivened by zestful 
and partly imaginary accounts of Indian 
raids, of storms and droughts, and of 
quarrels with England and among the 
colonists themselves The difiSculties of 
the early settlers are interpreted as signs 
of God’s providence working to produce 
men of strong faith m a new land To 
the history of the estabhshment of the 
colonies and of churches within the colo- 
nies Mather attaches an “ecclesiastical 
map” which is a list of the congrega 
tions and mmisters in the Pl 3 miouth, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut colonies 
m 1696 The churches were erected, 
Mather wntes, “on purpose to express 
and pursue the Protestant Reformation ” 

After some “histoncal remarks” on 
Boston, a lecture given m 1698 and de 
signed to warn the Bostonians that their 
town had fallen on evil ways and that 
only ivith the help of God could it be 
returned to its former state of power and 
piety, Mather presents the lives of the 
governors of the colonies, commencmg 
with William Bradford, governor of 
Plymouth colony Other governors whose 
hves are included are John Wmthrop, 
governor of Massachusetts colony, Ed- 
ward Hopkins, the first governor of 
Connecticut colony, Theophilus Eaton, 
governor of New Haven colony, John 
Wmthrop (the son), governor of Con 
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necticut and New Haven, and other sue 
cessors 

His stones of the clergy are so punc 
tuated with moralizing passages and anec 
dotes that it is difficult to distinguish one 
divine from another Despite Mathers 
pious tone, it is possible to appreciate the 
courage and religious devotion of the 
colonial ministers 

Mather is at his informative best in 
recording the decisions of the earlv 
churchmen concerning matters of faith 
He objected to the opinion that the 
churches of New England simply fol 
lowed the doctrines professed in Eng 
land A copy is given of the '^Confession 
of Faith^' agreed upon at Boston on May 
12, 1680 The predominant feature of the 
document is the declaration of reliance 
on Holy Senpture, which is taken to be 
the word of God, mterpretable by refer 
ence to the Scripture itself Man’s cor 
ruption is definitely admitted and is re 
lated to the fall of Adam, as seduced bv 
Satan Christ is the mediator between 
God and man Man has free will, but 
since he does not always will the good, 
he IS a sinner, to be saved only by the 
grace of God The laws of God are for 
the direction of man, but they do not 
bind God Himself The report of these 
point's of dogma is supplemented by an 
account of the practices of the churches 
concerning such matters as church mem 
bership, election of officers, ordination, 
and the communion of churches with one 
another 

Mather becomes more human, almost 
gay, m the section titled "Remarkables 
of the Divine Providence” He begms 
with sea deliverances "I will carry my 
reader upon the huge Atlantick, and, 
without so much as the danger of being 
made sea sick, he shall see 'wonders m 
the deep ’ ” The first story concerns 
Ephraim Howe, who lost two sons dur 
mg a voyage from New Haven to Boston, 
was buffeted by storms for weeks, was 
shipwrecked and forced to live on gulls, 
crows, and ravens, and was rescued only 
after his friends had died and he had 


been isolated on an island near Cape 
Sables for over three months Other tales 
of deliverances after prayer include the 
story of a man pxeserved on the keel of 
an overturned boat, an incident of "twelve 
men living five weeks for five hundred 
leagues in a little boat ” and several inci 
dents of rescue at sea involving the calm 
mg of storm tossed waters, the changing 
of wind, or the chance passage of a res 
cuing boat 

To his accounts of sea deliverances 
Madier adds stories of other acts of God 
—of flocks of birds arriving to end a 
plague of caterpillars, of the relief of 
droughts and floods of persons rescued 
from drowning or other dangers Mather 
was impressed by wounds which would 
have been fatal, m his opinion, had not 
Divinity intervened He tells, for exam 
pie, of Abigail Eliot 

One Abigail Eliot had an iron struck 
into her head which drew out part of 
her brains with it a silver plate she 
afterwards wore on her skull where the 
onfice remained as big as an half crown 
The brains left in the child’s head 
would swell and swage, according to 
the tides her intellectuals were not 
hurt by this disaster, and she liv d to be 
a mother of several children 

In the hope of correcting ordinary 
sinners, Mather included a number of 
d)ung speeches of criminals A verbatim 
report is given of the conversation be 
tween Hugh Stone, who cut his wife’s 
throat, and a minister The conversation 
was lengthy, but the criminal continued 
his confession of sms in a discourse and 
prayer almost as long as the conversa 
tion He directed his remarks to ^^oung 
men and maids,” and warned that "If you 
say, when a person has provok’d you 'I 
will kill him ’ ’tis a thousand to one but 
the next time you will do it” 

In wnting of witches, Mather had few 
reservations concerning the truth of the 
charges against them He believed in 
molestations from evil spirits, as directed 
by Satan, and he regarded the evidence 
of such possession as beyond any reason 
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able doubt He wrote of women who Perhaps the wonder is that the Chns 
claimed to have made pacts with the tian spirit survived the passionate dog 
devil, who rode on broomsticks and put matism and superstitions of colonial days 
curses on others, causing endless trouble Mather^s Magnaha is a curious and fas 
Execution was the proper punishment cmating hodgepodge of history, didacti 
for such persons, according to Mather— cisiU, and fatal error combining to give 
although he did admit that there was “a an authentic reflection of a seventeenth 
going too far in this affair” century Amencan mmd 

THE MAHABHARATA 

Type of work Poem 

Author Unknown 

Type of flot Heroic epic 

Time of flot Remote antiqmty 

Locale Ancient India 

First transcribed Fifth century B C (?) 

Princtfal characters 

King Dhbitarashtra, father of the Kauravas 
King Pandu his brother and father of the Pandavas 
YunmSHTHIRA, 

Bhima, 

Arjuna, 

Nakula, and 

Sahadeva the five sons of King Pandu 
Draup^i, Wife of the Pandavas 
Duryodhana, oldest son of Dhntarashtra 

Critique 

This tremendous poetic effort is one since this name means '^the arranger” or 

of two national epics of the Hindu peo- ^^the reviser ” it seems evident that the 

pies, the second being the Ramayana In identity of the original poet or poets has 
Its present form in Sanskrit, the Mahah been long since lost From the state of 
harata runs to some 200,000 Verses in the poem as it now exists, it is readily ap 
couplets (slokas), in eighteen sections or parent that succeeding minstrels, copyists, 
books, though there is credible evidence and zealous adapters have worked con 

to assume that earlier versions were con saentiously to include records, fables, 

biderably less extensive Of the present favonte stones of mythological characters, 

version, only about one third to one rules for conduct, and the like as a means 

quarter of the whole relates to the central of preserving whatever they deemed most 

story, that of a civil war between two appeahng and valuable for their contem 

great royal houses of India Not a unified poranes and posterity to know and under 

epic poem in the sense that the Iliad and stand about the glonous past For these 

the Odyssey were conceived, the Mahah reasons the Mah(S?harata is both a history 
harata is a massive collection of fasci of prehistonc times and a compendium 
nating heroic and mythological legends, of matenals that throw hght on the re- 
sermon hke essays, worldly and spiritual hgious, social, pohtical, ethical, and moral 

advice to the wamor class on appropriate ideals and practices of an old and mem 

conduct for military prowess and rever orable people 

ential duties, material constituting codes 
of law, popular apothegms and proverbs, Story 

and moral tales foi; the edification of its Among the descendants of King Bha- 
reader audience Authorship of the poem rata (after whose name India was called 

IS nominally attnbuted to Vyasa, but Bharata-vaxsha, land of the Bharatas) 
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there were two successors to the throne of 
Hastinapura Of these, the elder, Dhrita 
rashtra, was blind and gave over the reins 
of government to his younger brother 
Pandu But Pandu grew weary of his 
duties and retired to hunt and enjoy him 
self Again Dhritarashtra took control, 
aided by the advice and example of his 
wise old uncle, Bhishma Upon Pandu’s 
death, his five sons were put under the 
care of his younger brother, who had one 
hundred sons of his own 

At first the king^s household was peace 
ful and free from strife, but gradually it 
became apparent that Pandu’s sons were 
far more capable of ruling than any of 
Dhritarashtra^s heirs Of the Pandavas, 
the name given to the five descendants 
of Pandu, all were remarkably able, but 
the oldest, Yudhishthira, was judged most 
promising and therefore was chosen heir 
apparent to the throne of the old blind 
king To this selection of their cousin as 
the future king, the king^s own sons took 
violent exception Accordingly, they per 
suaded their father to allow the Pandavas 
to leave the court and live by themselves 
From a trap set by the unscrupulous Du 
ryodhana, leader of the king's sons, the 
five brothers escaped to the forest with 
their mother There they spent some time 
m rustic exile 

In the meantime King Drapada had 
announced that the hand of his daughter, 
Princess Draupadi, would be given to the 
hero surpassing all others in a feat of 
strength and skill, and he had invited 
throngs of noblemen to compete for his 
daughter's hand In disguise, the Panda 
vas set out for King Drupada's court 

More than two weeks were spent in 
celebrating the approaching nuptials of 
the princess before the tnd of strength 
which would reveal the man worthy of 
tahng the lovely pnncess as his wife The 
test was to grasp a mighty bow, fit an 
arrow, bend the bow, and hit a metal 
target with the arrow Contestant after 
contestant failed m the effort to bend the 
huge bow Finally Arjuna, third of the 
sons of Pandu, came forward and per 


formed the feat with httle effort to win 
the hand of the pnncess But in cunous 
fashion Pnncess Draupadi became the 
wife of all five of the brothers At this 
time, also, the Pandavas met their cousin 
on their mother's side, Knshna of Dva 
raka This renowned Yadava nobleman 
they accepted as their special counselor 
and fnen^ and to him they owed much 
of their future success and power 
Hoping to avert dissension after his 
death. King Dhntaxashtra decided to di 
vide his kingdom into two parts, giving 
his hundred sons, the Kauravas, one por 
tion and the Pandavas the other Thus it 
came about that Dhntarashtra's sons ruled 
in Hastinapur and the five sons of Pandu 
in Indraprastha 

The dying king’s attempt to settle af 
fairs of government amicably resulted in 
peace and prospenty for a bnef period 
Then the wily Duryodhana, leader of 
the Kauravas, set another trap for the 
Pandavas On this occasion he enticed 
Yudhishthira, the oldest of the brothers, 
into a game of skill at dice When the 
latter lost, the penalty was that the five 
brothers were to leave the court and 
spend the next twelve years in the forest 
At the end of that time they were to 
have their kingdom and holdings once 
again if they could pass another year in 
disguise, without having anyone recog 
mze them 

The twelve year period of rustication 
was one of many romantic and heroic 
adventures All five brothers were con 
cerned m stirnng events, Arjuna, in par 
ticular, traveled far and long, visited the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, was courted 
by several noble ladies, and finally mar 
ned Subhadra, sister of Knshna 

When the long time of exile was over, 
the Pandavas and Kauravas engaged in a 
war of heroes Great armies were as 
sembled, mountains of supplies were 
brought together Just before the fighting 
began, Krishna stepped forth and sang 
the divine song, the Bhagavad Gita, in 
which he set forth such theological truths 
as the indestructibility of the soul, the 
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necessity to defend the faith, and other the gods on high They were accompanied 

fundamental precepts of the theology of by their wife Draupadi and a dog that 

Brahma By means of this song Arjuna joined them on their journey As they 

was relieved of his doubts concerning the proceeded, one after the other dropped 

need to make his tnal by battle by the way and penshed At last only 

The war lasted for some eighteen con Yudhishthira and the faithful dog re 

secutive days each day marked by fierce mained to reach the portals of heaven 

battles, single combats, and bloody at But when the dog was refused admission 

tacks Death and destruction were every to that holy place, Yudhishthira declined 

where— the battlefields were strewn with to enter without his canine companion 

broken bodies and ruined weapons and Then the truth was revealed— the dog was 

chariots The outcome was the annihila in reality the god of justice himself, sent 

tion of all the pretensions of the Kauravas to test Yudhishthira^s constancy 

and their allies to rule over the kingdom But Yudhishthira was not content in 
Finally Yudhishthira came to the throne heaven, for he soon realized that his 
amidst great celebrations, the payment of brothers and Draupadi had been required 
nch tribute, and the ceremonial horse to descend to the lower regions and there 
sacrifice expiate their mortal sms Lonely and dis 

Later the death of their spiritual and consolate, he decided to join them until 

mihtary counselor, Krishna, led the five all could be united m heaven After he 

brothers to realize their weariness with had spent some time in that realm of 

earthly pomp and stnving Accordingly, suffenng and torture, the gods took pitv 

Yudhishthira gave up his duties as ruler on him Along with his brothers and 

The five brothers then banded together, Draupadi, he was transported back to 

clothed themselves as hermits, and set out heaven, where all dwelt in perpetual 

for Mount Meru, the dwelling place of happiness 

THE MAJJD OF HONOUR 

Type of work Drama 

Author Phihp Massinger (1583 1640) 

Type of plot Tragi comedy 
Time of plot The Renaissance 
Locale Palermo and Siena Italy 
First presented c 1623 

Principal characters 

Robbrto, King of Sicily 
Febdinand DukeofUrbin 

Bertoldo a natural brother of Roberto and a Kmght of Malta 
Gonzaga a Knight of Malta, general to the Duchess of Siena 
Astutio a counselor of state to the King of Sicily 
Fulgenteo, the favonte of King Roberto 
Adorni, a Siahan gentleman, in love with Camiola 
Aurexja, Duchess of Siena 
Camiola, the * Maid of Honour” 

Cntique 

In The Maid of Honour Massinger The figure of Camiola has been much 
wrote a play which, though by no means admired for her noble unselfishness, and 
great, contains perhaps two memorable the self sacnficing lover, Adomi, has also 
characters and a certain amount of dra received a measure of praise Although 
matic poetry of at least the second rank the play contains many of the improba 
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bilities common to the drama of the pe- 
nod; the author's skill in dramatic con 
struction is apparent As Arthur Symons 
phrased it, Massinger was so unfortunate 
as to appear "'at the ebb of a spent wave," 
after the great Elizabethans nevertheless, 
his plays have expenenced a certain re 
vival of populanty as the result of the re 
newed interest in the Jacobean and Caro 
line dramatists 

The Story 

At the court of Roberto, King of Sialy, 
at Palermo, where the arrival of an am 
bassador from the Duke of Urbin was 
momentanly expected, the conversation of 
those waiting had turned to discussion of 
the sinister influence of Fulgentio, the 
king's unworthy favonte, and of the sol 
dierly qualities of Bertoldo, the king's il 
legitimate half brother Upon the amval 
of the ambassador, the political situation 
was explained the Duke of Urbm, in 
love with the Duchess of Siena but re 
jected by her, had attacked her tern 
tones On the verge of defeat at the hands 
of the Sienese, he was appealing to Sialy 
for aid on the basis of a treaty of mutual 
assistance King Roberto, however, main 
tamed that the treaty had been rendered 
void by the aggressive action of the duke 
and that Sicily was not obligated to come 
to the rescue This pacifistic attitude was 
abhorrent to the king's half brother Ber 
toldo, who m a fiery speech accused the 
king of cowardice, claimed that Sicily's 
honor demanded intervention, and urged 
the nobles to follow him to the relief of 
the duke The king, angered by the 
speech, replied that any might volunteer 
who wished, but that they would then 
cease to be his subjects and could expect 
no protection from him if fortune went 
against them 

On that same day, at the house of 
Camiola, the maid was being plagued by 
the suit of one Sylh, a man of almost un 
believable conceit He, however, left upon 
the amval of Bertoldo, who had come to 
say farewell and to declare his own love 
But m spite of her evident love for Ber 


toldo, Camiola rejected his suit because, 
as a Knight of Malta, he was vowed to 
cehbacy nor could she be moved by his 
suggestion that a dispensation could be 
obtained He left for the war with the 
determination to have honor as his only 
mistress 

The next day King Roberto learned of 
Bertoldo's departure with his volunteers 
and was displeased at the news Fulgentio, 
however, was delighted, for with Bertoldo 
gone he could pursue his own wooing of 
Camiola On his arrival at her house he 
behaved in an overbearing manner toward 
all present, particularly her other suitors, 
Sylh and Adorni Sylh fainted, but 
Adorni was prepared to fight until re 
strained by Camiola In a series of frank 
and witty speeches, Camiola told Ful 
gentio exactly what she thought of him 
and outlined his despicable character He 
left, vowing to avenge himself by ruining 
her reputation by spreading scandal about 
her 

Meanwhile, in the temtones of Siena, 
the forces of the Duke of Urbm were still 
faring badly Bertoldo and his Sicilian 
volunteers had amved, but they could not 
change the fortunes of war In the en 
sxung battle they were captured When 
Gonzaga, the Sienese general, recognized 
Bertoldo as a Knight of Malta, he tore 
the cross from his pnsoner's cloak, for 
Bertoldo had broken the vows of the order 
by attacking the duchess in an unjust 
war Further, when Astutio came as am 
bassador from King Roberto to disclaim 
his sovereign's part in the attack, Gon 
zaga agreed to accept the usual ransom for 
all the Sicilian nobles except Bertoldo, 
for whom he demanded fifty thousand 
crovms Astutio bore the news that the 
king would pay nothing for his half 
brother and had, in fact, confiscated the 
unfortunate man's estates Unable to pay 
the ransom, Bertoldo faced a lifetime of 
imprisonment 

In Sicily, Adorni had challenged Ful 
gentio for his treatment of Camiola but 
the cowardly favonte had dechned the 
challenge On Camiola's birdaday, m the 
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tnidst of the celebration, Adorni entered 
bleeding He had been wounded in the 
fight that he had finally forced upon 
Fulgentio but he had compelled the lat 
ter to sign a paper repudiating the slan 
ders he had been spreading about Ca 
miola Adomi then confessed his love for 
Camiola, but she rejected him with the 
admonition that he must not aspire so 
high Yet when, through the agency of 
the ransomed Sicilian noblemen she 
learned of Bertoldo’s plight, she was ready 
enough to send Adomi with the fifty 
thousand crowns to ransom the man she 
loved Adomi promised to execute the 
commission faithfully, although he felt 
that he would not survive for long and 
departed for Siena to bnng happiness to 
his nval Bertoldo, in ecstasies at the 
goodness of Camiola, gladly agreed to 
sign the contract of betrothal that she 
had demanded It was his tragedy, how 
ever to be sent for by the victorious 
Duchess of Siena, who had heard of his 
martial prowess Almost instantly she fell 
violently in love with him and he after 
a short struggle against the sin of in 
gratitude fell equally in lo\e with her 
and promised to marry her 

While this surprising event was in 
progress at Siena, an equally unexpected 
change of fortune was talang place in 
Sicily The king and his favorite arrived 
at Camiola’s house, the former with 
seeming sternness, rebuked her for dis 
obedience m refusing Fulgentio^s suit and 
for urging Adorni to attack him Camiola 
defended her conduct and accused Ful 


gentio of having slandered her King 
Roberto then ordered Fulgentio out of 
his sight, threatened him with death, and 
praised the behavior of Camiola Thus the 
Viliam was discomfited 

Camiola, informed by the faithful 
Adorni of Bertoldo^s pe-^fidy made plans 
accordingly At a reunion m the palace 
at Palermo, the king forgave his half 
brother and consented to his marriage to 
the Duchess of Siena But Camiola en 
tered and after promising Fulgentio to 
try to secure his peace with the k ng 
asked the monarch for justice on Bertoldo 
Producing the contract of betrothal that 
he had signed, she made such a noble 
plea for her rights that e\en the love 
smitten duchess acknowledged her su 
penonty and yielded Bertoldo to her 
while he admitted his falseness and con 
fessed himself branded with disloyalty 
and ingratitude Camiola forgave him and 
announced her approaching marriage 
The entrance of a group of friars pro 
vided another surprise for the gathering 
Camiola announced that she had deter 
mined to become the bnde of the Church 
by entering a religious order she was to 
become, m another sense, the Maid of 
Honour As her last act, she gave Adorni 
a third of her estate and returned to Ber 
toldo the cross of the Knights of Malta, 
bidding him to redeem his honor by fight 
ing against the enemies of the faith As 
she departed for the convent King Ro 
berto stated admiringly that she well de 
served her title of Maid of Honour 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS 


Type of work Short stones 
Author Hamlin Garland Cl 860 1940) 

Time Late nineteenth century 
Locale The Middle West 
First ‘published 1891 

In 1 887, Hamlin Garland traveled from 
Boston to South Dakota through farming 
country he had not seen in three years, 
to visit his mother and father, whom he 
had not seen in six According to his own 


account, the top was a revelation Al- 
though he had been brought up on a 
farm, he had never realized how wretched 
the life of the farmer was The farther 
west he traveled the more oppressive be- 
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came the bleakness of the landscape and 
the poverty of its people When he 
reached his parents' farm and found his 
mother living in hopeless misery, Gar 
land's depression sank into bitterness, a 
mood which inspired a senes of short 
stones about farm life in the Middle 
West, the book titled Main Travelled 
Roads 

One of these stones, '*lJp the Coolly," 
re creates the mood of Garland's tap un 
der circumstances slightly similar in some 
respects Howard McLane, after years 
spent traveling with his own theatrical 
troupe, returned to the West for a sur 
pnse visit with his mother and brother 
He found them living in poverty on a 
small, unproductive farm, the family 
property having been sold to pay off a 
mortgage Although his mother and his 
sister in law greeted him with warmth 
Grant, his brother, soon made it plain 
that he blamed Howard for the loss of the 
farm, that Howard, had he shared his 
apparent wealth, could have saved the 
farm and spared his mother a great deal 
of misery Howard's attempt to win the 
fnendship of his brother resulted only m 
ahenation until Howard finally admitted 
his selfishness and neglect and offered to 
buy the farm back The brothers were 
reconciled, but the story ends in despair 
with Grant's refusal of assistance 

Not many of Garland's stones end on 
so despondent a note, in fact, most of 
them end hopefully, and some happily 
But none of Garland's principal characters 
IS spared a bitter sense of failure, though 
most of them overcome it Thus, in '"A 
'Good Fellow's' Wife," Jim Sanford lost 
all the savings of the farmers who had 
invested in his hank In "A Branch 
Road," Will Hannon lost the beautiful 
girl he loved and regained her only when 
she was prematurely old and wasted 
And m "Under the Lion's Paw," Tim 
Haskins was forced to pay double for a 
farm because he himself had doubled its 
value by hard work 

Even m the stones which are lighter m 
*!One, the characters are made to taste of 


the bitterness of life Thus, m 'The 
Creamery Man," which is about a young 
man's carefree courtship, Claude Wil 
hams won not Lucindy Kennedy, the 
lovely daughter of a prominent farmer 
but Nina Haldeman, the unrefined 
daughter of an immigrant And in "Mrs 
Ripley's Tnp," Gran'ma Ripley made a 
journey back East where she had been 
bom, but not without a sense of guilt for 
leaving her husband, even for so short a 
tune 

In addition to reflecting the bitterness 
which Garland himself felt, many of the 
stones set forth a disillusioning contrast 
between the farm life he remembered and 
the reality he found when he returned 
after a long absence "The Return of a 
Pnvate," for instance, pictures the return 
of a Civil War soldier to his farm Ex 
pecting the farm to be as prosperous as 
he had left it. Private Smith found it 
"weedy and encumbered, a rascally renter 
had mn away with his machinery 
his children needed clothing, the years 
were coming upon him he was sick and 
emaciated " In "God's Ravens, ' 
Robert Bloom, who had moved to the 
country because he felt stifled by city life, 
went through an apprenticeship of misery 
before the country people finally accepted 
him and made him feel at home 

It IS possible, however, to overempha 
size Garland's disillusionment, practically 
all the stories in Matn-Travelled Roads 
have a hopeful ending in that the charac 
ters' love for the land and their tmst in it 
are ultimately justified It is clear that 
Pnvate Smith by hard work will restore 
his farm to its former prospenty Robert 
Bloom discovers that the cause of his dis 
content is within himself, not in the 
hearts of his farmer neighbors Tim Has 
kins, robbed by one man, is set on his 
feet by another It is true that Garland's 
realistic portrayal of hardship and poverty 
did much to shatter any romantic illusions 
about an Amencan pastoral idyl, but its 
somber tone was not enough to discredit 
the traditional view of the farmer as a 
doughty, virtuous frontiersman Rather, 
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Garland^s accomplishment was to expose with the reader, ungamished and un 

the pathos, perhaps tragedy, of people varnished, which is almost the rarest trait 

who felt the futility and injustice of farm in an Anglo Saxon writer, so infantile and 

life, but who were unable to change that feeble is the custom of our art ** 

life and so accepted it with fortitude and Singled out for special praise was the 

resignation ending of Branch Road,” in which 

Main Travelled Roads is more than a Will Hannon persuaded Agnes Dingman 
social document No less a figure than to leave her husband and the farm to lead 
William Dean Howells recognized that a hfe of comfort and ease Such an end 
It was important in the development of a ing Howells deemed immoral hut justi 
new Amencan literature In an essay fiable, since for these characters it was 

which was reprinted as an introduction probable and reahstic Howells^ judgment 

to later editions of Mam Travelled Roads, was sound It is for Garland's contribution 

he commended Garland for the social sig to the nse of American realism as well as 

nificance of his work and then went on for his social commentary that his works 

to praise his '^fine courage to leave a fact are stiU read 

MAJOR BARBARA 

Type of work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw (1856 1950) 

Time Early twentieth century 
Locale London 
First presented 1905 

Pnnctpal characters 

Sir Andrew UimERSHART, a mumtions tycoon 

Lady Britomart Undershaei', his dommeenns wife 

Barbara, their older daughter a major in the Salvation Army 

Sarah, their younger daughter 

Stephen, their son, a correct young man 

Adolphus Cusins, a professor of Ureek 

Charles Lomax, Sarah's suitor 

Snobby Price, 

Rummy Mitghens, 

Bill Walker and 

Peter Shirley, members of the lower classes 

In wnting Major Barhara, Shaw faced even biological themes, most of which 
essentially the same problems that had were mtnnsically non-dramatic and un 
confronted the earliest English dramatists, entertaining No one but a college sopho 
the authors of the medieval miracle and more or a gemus would have dared inflict 
mystery plays Like those wnters, Shaw on a theater audience, intent only on an 
considered drama to be only a means, not evemng's entertainment, the doctnnes of 
an end, and like them he used drama as Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, or, for that 
a means of educating the great ignorant matter, Ernest Belfort Box This is not 
public But the problems confrontmg to deny that earlier dramatists had sue 
Shaw were considerably more formidable cessfuUy woven philosophical themes into 
than those posed by the dramatization of their plays But m Shaw's plays the theme 
Bibhcal stones Instead of stones which is not merely an integral part of the char 
were intrinsically dramatic and which acters and action, as often as not it is a 
provided ready made plots, Shaw drama topic of conversation which the charac 
tized themes philosophical themes, moral ters, sitting in their parlors or standing on 
themes, social, economic, histone, and the streets, discuss and explore 
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Shaw's problem, then, was clear cut God Undershaft undertakes to convert 

to create characters who were so interest her On the other hand, Barbara deplores 

mg and lively that the audience would her father's profession, believing that he 

not mmd listening to them preach For is dedicated to the destruction rather than 

Shaw's characters do preach, and no the salvation of manbnd She under 

where quite so vociferously as in Mapr takes to convert him 
Barbara The battle is one sided, short, and de 

Major Barbara is a sermon The sub cisive Undershaft merely has to show 
]ect is salvation of society and salvation Barbara that he, a dealer in death and 

of the human soul, the text, blessed are destruction, can buy the Army's good 

the poor As might be expected, Shaw's graces for the pnce of a donation He 

message is diametrically opposed to the shows that he and others like him—a 

lesson taught by Christian ethics Shaw distiller, for instance— provide the finan 

believed that the poor were unblessed cial bacbng without which the Army 

Since poverty was obviously the source would collapse Crushed by her father's 

of sin, no poor man could possibly hope cynicism and what she considers the 

to enter the kingdom of heaven More Army's hypocrisy, she turns in her um 

important to Shaw, perhaps, was the fact form 

that poverty was also the source of crime The play ends on a note of sardonic 
To eliminate poverty, then, was a social optimism Undershaft's destruction of 

as well as a moral imperative Barbara's faith is only a preliminary step, 

A play built on such a theme could he must now convert her to his own 

easily have sunk either into the depths creed This conversion he accomplishes 

of naturalism or drifted into the zone of by taking Barbara and the rest of his 

platitudinous propaganda Instead, since family on a tour of his factory and Pen 

Shaw was the author, the play turned out vale St Andrews, the town in which his 

to be outrageously funny In fact. Major workers live The town turns out to be 

Barbara is one of the funniest plays Shaw a worhngman's paradise Instead of the 

ivrote and therefore one of the most ef misery and squalor which Barbara ex 

fective pects, she finds prospenty and sanitation 

As m all Shaw's plays, the focus is on Realizing at last that it is impossible to 

a conflict between the forces of conven save hungry men's souls, she resolves to 

tionality and the power of a superior be devote her energies to saving the souls of 

ing— the Shavian hero Ironically, since the well-fed 

Shaw was a Socialist, the hero, Andrew Directly involved in this struggle for 
Undershaft, is a multimillionaire capital Barbara's soul is her suitor, Adolphus 

ist, a manufacturer of munitions Pitted Cusins, a professor of Greek, who, to 

against him is his daughter Barbara, a please Barbara, neglects his studies to play 

major in the Salvation Army Undershaft the bass drum in the Salvation Army 

is the apostle of Shaw's secular morality band Cusins is important, too, m the 
Realizing that poverty breeds social dis thematic structure of the play because 
content and thus constitutes a threat to he is the third member of the tnumvirate 

capitalism, he uses his immense power to which is to save society Undershaft, fol 

eliminate poverty, at least among his own lowing the tradition of his predecessors 

workers Barbara he recognizes to be a m the munitions business, disinherits his 

supenor person possessed of true but own son Stephen and adopts Adolphus as 

misguided, moral energy She has deluded his protege and heir To Undershaft's 

herself into thinking that the converts power and Barbara's moral fervor. Ad 

she wins through her work in the Salva olphus adds intellect In this combination, 

non Army have truly reformed, that the presumably, lay Shaw's hope for the sal 

Army truly wins souls to the kingdom of vation of society 
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The minor characters serve both to and the latter’s suitor Lady Bntomart 
act out the message of the play and to and her son Stephen reek of conventional 
provide much of the humor They are morality A typical domineering mother, 
divided into two classes rich and poor Lady Bntomart abhors her husband’s im 
The poor class is represented by the ras morality but does not hesitate to capitalize 
cals and reprobates who frequent Bar on it, accepting his money to ensure her 
bara’s Salvation Army shelter Of these, children’s comfortable place m society 
by far the most typical are Snobby Price Stephen, though cowed at first by his 
and Rummy Mitchens, both of whom mother, declares his independence toward 
feign a desire for spiritual sustenance and the end of the play and is rewarded with 
testify to their conversion to Christianity a career in journalism by his amused 
in return for free meals The most pa father Charles Lomax, Sarah’s suitor, 
thetic is Peter Shirley, who at forty five demonstrates the utter fnvolity and vacu 
has been thrown out of work because ity of the rich Although these are stock 
he has a streak of gray in his hair A characters borrowed from Oscar Wilde’s 
disciple of Thomas Paine, he swallows drawing room comedies, they are vigorous 
his pride to accept a free meal only when and funny 

he IS starving By far the meanest and Shaw’s success in creating such thor 
funniest is Bill Walker, who comes to oughly delightful characters is the key 
the shelter to pommel his girl fnend be to the success of Mapr Barbara Without 
cause she deserted him when she was the relief of the humor which each and 
converted A bully and ruffian, he pro every character provides, the moralizing 
vides the funniest scene of the play when, and preaching would be tedious It is by 
after blackening the eye of one of Bar no means certain, however, that Shaw 
bara’s young female assistants, he is converted anyone to his brand of secular 
shamed into an excruciating sense of guilt morality by using such a dramatic tech- 
by Barbara’s reproofs His role as a foil nique The play is so amusing that it is 
to Undershaft is apparent when Bill tnes difficult to take the theme seriously But 
to atone for the black eye by giving a in the process of entertaining his audi 
donation to the Army ences, Shaw was able at least to acquaint 

The idle nch are represented by Un them with serious ideas Surely he did 
dershaft’s wife, son, younger daughter, not expect to accomplish more 

THE MALCONTENT 

Type of work Drama 

Author John Marston (1576 1634) 

Ty feoff lot Romantic comedy 
Ttme of flot Thirteenth century 
Locale Genoa, Italy 
First fresented 1604 

Pnnctfal characters 

Giovanni Altofuonto, disguised as the Malcontent, sometime Duke of 
Genoa 

Pietro Jacomo Duke of Genoa 
Mendoza, a court mimon 
Perneze, a young courtier 
Aurelia, Pietro Jacomo's wife 
Maria, Altofronto’s wife 
Bilioso, an old Marshal 
Maquerelle an old panderer 
Celso, a fnend of Altofronto 
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Emilia, and 

Biancha, Aurelia s attendants 

Cnttque 


Although Marston called The Mai 
content a comedy, it has more the qual 
ities of a tragi comedy The pandering in 
connection with cuckoldry and the court 
toadies are treated as comedy in the Eliz 
abethan sense, but the principal issue of 
the play, restoration of the rightful, and 
right, state leadership, is not amusing, 
nor is It handled as humor in this play 
In style, The Malcontent is unsatisfying 
when compared with other Ehzabethan 
dramas Marston seems to have tned to im 
press his audience with his facility of Ian 
guage, and his use of descriptive phrases 
and figures of speech is extended to the 
point of monotony Also, the play comes 
more to life in scenes implying tragedy 
than in those purporting comedy Mar 
ston dedicated The Malcontent to Ben 
Jonson, his close friend and sporadic lit 
erary feudist John Webster collaborated 
to the extent of developing additions for 
presentation on the stage by the King’s 
Players 

The Story 

Duke Altofronto had been banished 
from Genoa and a political coup, staged 
by Mendoza with the help of the Floren 
tines, had brought weak Pietro Jacomo to 
power through his marriage to Aurelia 
the daughter of a powerful Florentine 
leader Altofronto, disguised as the Mai 
content, prepared to bide his time until 
the state weaned of Pietro His devoted 
duchess, Mana, waited faithfully in 
pnson for his return Celso acted as Alto 
fronto’s secret informant on matters of 
state 

As the Malcontent, Altofronto was 
descnbed as a likable person of marked 
intelligence and straightforward honesty 
He would not flatter as others did On 
the negative side, however, he was de 
scnbed as more monster than man, more 
discontented than Lucifer in his Fall, a 
man hving on the vexations of others and 


at vanance with his own soul This mix 
ture, making him seem most unpredict 
able, served Altofronto well in plotting 
against his adversaries This descnption 
of the former duke came from Pietro, 
strangely attracted to the erratic indi 
vidual known as the Malcontent It was 
Altofronto who told Pietro that he was 
being cuckolded by Mendoza This con 
dition, Altofronto declared, was most un 
natural in that a cuckold was a creation 
of woman and not of God Altofronto 
used such means to torment Pietro and to 
inflame him against Mendoza 

Incensed by Altofronto’s report of Men 
doza’s relationship with Aurelia, Pietro 
confronted the minion with accusations 
and threats to kill him, but Mendoza pla 
cated the duke with disparagement of 
women and their habits, absolving him 
self of Pietro’s accusations by telling him 
that Femeze was the offender against the 
duke’s mantal nghts To prove his point 
he suggested that Pietro break into Au 
reha’s room that night, then, should Fer 
neze try to escape, Mendoza would kill 
him The situation resolved itself as Men 
doza planned Femeze was discovered in 
Aurelia’s room and was, as the minion 
believed, killed in his attempt to flee 
Later, when Mendoza and Aurelia 
were alone, they planned Pietro’s murder 
Aurelia promised to use her influence to 
have Mendoza made Duke of Genoa 
Unlcnown to them, however, Femeze had 
not been killed Wounded, he attracted 
the attention of Altofronto, who revived 
and hid the young courtier 

Knowing that Pietro had gone hunting, 
Mendoza hired the Malcontent to pursue 
and murder the duke Taken in by Alto 
fronto’s apparent wilhngness to aid him 
in his villainy, Mendoza outlined the re 
maimng steps to his ultimate goal With 
Pietro removed and his alliance with Au 
relia established, he would be ready to 
make his real bid for power The ban 
ishment of Aurelia would be an easy step 
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because he would publicize her infidehty 
to the Florentines Then he intended to 
marry Maria, Altofronto*s impnsoned 
wife, whose fnends would strengthen 
Mendoza and his faction 

Assured by Mendoza's admission that 
he did not love Maria, that she too was 
only a pawn to him, Altofronto took heart 
in his assurance that Maria was still true 
to him, as Celso had reported Altofronto 
suggested to Mendoza that they hire some 
wretch or holy man to report that he had 
seen Pietro, bereft of reason because of 
his wife's infidehty, throw himself into 
the sea Also, he offered to act as Men 
doza's emissary in winning Maria's favor 
Instead of murdenng Pietro, Altofronto 
divulged to him the plot against his life 
and provided him with the disguise of the 
hermit who was to report lus suicide 
Pietro, in disguise, gave a vivid descnp 
non of his own anguished demise as he 
lamented Aurelia's unfaithfulness Men 
doza immediately banished Aurelia He 
then instructed Altofronto to negotiate 
with Mana 

Duped by the earnestness of the sup 
posed hermit, Mendoza sent him after 
Altofronto, with orders to poison the 
Malcontent at supper When Altofronto 
returned for a letter that would admit 
him to Mana's quarters in the atadel, 
he in turn received Mendoza's instruc 
tions to poison the hermit 

Altofronto and Pietro, encountenng 
banished Aurelia, found her in abject 
gnef because of her indiscretions and her 
love for Pietro Altofronto eased the hurt 
of Pietro's inadequacy in his relationship 
with Aurelia by reminding him that manv 
great men have had unfaithful wives 
Among them he named Agamemnon, 
King Arthur, and Hercules 

Maria's faithfulness to Altofronto was 
proved beyond doubt when Maquerelle 
and the disguised Altofronto waited upon 
her to deliver Mendoza's offer of mar- 
nage In answer to their proposal and 
the promise of great nches if she would 
accept Mendoza, she announced that she 
already had a husband Banished or m 


power, present or absent, Altofronto was 
still her true lord 

Mendoza's only remaining threat to 
power was Altofronto, who in the dis 
guise of the Malcontent knew too much 
of the usurper's malice To be nd of him, 
Mendoza planned to use the contents of 
one of the two boxes given him by his 
intended victim These boxes, according 
to the giver, contained fumes that on be 
mg breathed would either put the per 
son to sleep for twelve hours or kill him 
suddenly Mendoza, not knowing the 
contents of either box, used the one that 
merely put Altofronto into a sleep re 
sembling death Later he appeared at a 
masked ball given by Mendoza to cele 
brate the deaths he had planned In the 
meantime, spumed by Mana, Mendoza 
accused her of murdenng the hermit— the 
disguised Pietro— whom Altofronto had 
reported dead Condemned to die, the 
faithful wife welcomed death, a fate bet 
ter than damnation in being married to 
the usurper 

At the ball Altofronto chose Mana as 
his partner Revealing his identity, he 
asked her to remain composed so that 
others would not recognize him Pietro 
danced with Aureha, who, repenting of 
her past deeds, vowed her undying devo 
tion to him Then, at the signd of a 
musical flounsh, Mendoza's three sup 
posed victims— Altofronto, Pietro, and 
Femeze— revealed themselves, to the con 
stemation of Mendoza and the joy of the 
assemblage Immediately acclaimed, Alto 
fronto was restored to his nghtful place 
as Duke of Genoa 

Denjnng Mendoza's plea to live long 
enough to do penance for his sms, Alto 
fronto ordered the mmion to take his own 
hfe Aurelia and Pietro were given the 
blessing of the court Maquerelle was al 
lowed to carry on her pandering in the 
suburbs Bilioso, a sycophant who chose 
to stand with the wrong rather than fall 
with the nght, was summanly dismissed 
from any further court favor And Alto- 
fronto and Mana were reumted m hap- 
piness 
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THE MAN AGAINST THE SKY 


Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Edwin Arlington Robinson Cl 869 1935) 
Virst fuiohshed 1916 

One of the most difficult of Amencan 
poets to pigeonhole is Edwin Arlington 
Robinson If critics try to file him away 
under the label of the prolix and wordy 
poets, he refutes them with the sparkling 
simplicity of such character sketches as 
‘‘Bewick Fmzer'^ and “Richard Cory”, if 
they decide he is coldly intellectual, they 
need only read Tnstram to discover a 
warm and passionate love story, if they 
try to stuff him into that compartment 
occupied by poets who take themselves 
too senously, such witty masterpieces 
as “Miniver Cheevy” and “Mr Flood's 
Party” will laugh at them forever Yet 
in spite of these many talents, Robinson 
has somewhat grudgingly been given the 
status of a major American poet, and 
critics who specialize m “modem” poetry 
tend to omit him from their discussions 
or to bmsh him off with a word or two 
Possibly the very fact that he cannot be 
pigeonholed and does not belong to any 
school or movement accounts for this 
strange neglect And strange neglect it 
is, for Robinson is one of the most inter 
esting and readable poets of our time 

In The Man Against the Sky, the 
early volume that first brought him the 
cntical acclaim that now seems to be 
waning, Robinson is at his best, and 
nearly all the types of poetry he was 
to wnte are skillfully represented here 
Only his talent for handling long narra 
tives, as found in his Arthurian trilogy 
and his novels in verse, such as Caven 
der's House, is lacking, and perhaps even 
this aspect of this work is foreshadowed 
in miniature by “Llewellyn and the 
Tree,” the triangle story of a man, his 
shrewish wife, and Fate 

The light touch that created Mmiver 
Cheevy and Mr Flood introduces us in 
this volume to “Old King Cole” 


No crown annoyed his honest head, 

No fiddlers three were called or needed, 

For two disastrous heirs instead 

Made music more than ever three did 

The story of the old man cursed with 
two wild and worthless sons is essentially 
a tragic one, but Robinson lets the old 
fellow take such a merry and philosoph- 
ical attitude toward his troubles that the 
reader is amused rather than saddened 
This effect is a variation on a well- 
known skill of Robinson's in his charac 
ter sketches he celebrates people who 
would ordinanly be judged as failures 
and charmingly turns defeat into a con 
tented, if not glorious, triumph Robin 
son IS likely to be remembered best for 
these short poems which are alive with 
strange and interesting characters In 
The Man Against the Sky we first meet 
Flammonde, that “Pnnce of Castaways” 
who comes to Tilbury Town “from God 
knows where ” Flammonde finally is able 
to make the townspeople see the good 
points in a woman of bad reputation, to 
help them raise money for the education 
of a gifted boy, and to patch up a quarrel 
between two citizens of the town But 
Flammonde himself remains a mystery, 
an apparent failure in life In “The Gift 
of God” we are introduced to the fond 
and foolish mother who in her dreams 
ennobles a son who is just an average 
young man, but her triumph comes in 
the very nobility of that dream “The 
Poor Relation” is less subtle than many 
of Robinson's sketches, but it is an effec 
tive portrait of an old woman who is 
“unsought, unthought of, and unheard ” 
And, of course, there is Bewick Finzer, 
the man of wealth whose brain crumbles 
when he loses all his money, a sad re- 
minder to the more fortunate, he comes 
begging for loans 


THE MAH AGAINST THE SKY by Edwin Arlington Robinson Excerpts reprinted by permission of tbe 
publishers The Macmillan Co Copyngbt, 1910 by Charles Scnbner s Sons Copyright 1916 1924, by 
The Macmillan Co Renewed All rights reserved 
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Familiar as an old mistake, 

And futile as regret 

Still another fine short poem is “John 
Gorham, but this one diflFers from Roh 
msons other sketches in its ballad like 
form Two young people Gorham and 
Jane Wayland, speak to each other in 
alternating stanzas, they break oS their 
romance m most surprising fashion 

The ftice de resistance of the volume 
IS the long dramatic monologue, “Ben 
Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford " 
Using the few known facts of Shake 
speare's life and the many hints found 
m the plays and sonnets, the poet gives 
us as fine a charactenzation of Shake 
speare as can be found an57where Robin 
son's setting is a simple one Ben Jonson 
meets an alderman from Stratford and 
treats him to a few dnnks m a London 
tavern While drinking, Ben talks about 
“this mad, careful, proud, indifferent 
Shakespeare " The poem is centered 
around the bard's very human wish to 
retire to the finest house in Stratford and 
live out his life as a country squire In 
developing this theme, Robinson credits 
Ben with some astute observations on 
Shakespeare's skill as a playwright, on his 
troubles with women, on the contrast be 
tween his simple ambitions and his tre 
mendous success as a writer, and on his 
feelings toward “a phantom world he 
sounded and found wanting " Part of the 
pleasure in reading this poem comes 
from recognizing the sources from which 
Robinson has drawn his material, for m 
stance, Shakespeare's troubled love life 
derives from the recorded facts of his 
strange marriage to Anne Hathaway and 
from the “dark lady" of the sonnets, for 
Shakespeare's outlook on life Robinson 
draws chiefly on the graveyard scene in 
Hamlet^ an interestmg source because 
Robinson has definitely “weighted" his 
poem so that it becomes a sort of literary 
triple play—Shakespeare to Jonson to 
Robinson— and he makes Robinson the 
key man Here is a passage in wh ch 
Jonson, when he meets Shakespeare 


“down Lambeth way," quotes the bard as 
philosophizing m a gloomy mood This 
could undoubtedly be Shakespeare speak 
mg, but might it not also be pure Robin 
son^ 

* Your fly will serve as well as anybody. 
And what s his hour*^ He flies and flies, 
and flies 

And m his flys mind has a brave ap 
pearance 

And then your spider gets him in her 
net 

And eats him up and hangs him up to 
dry 

Thats Nature the kind mother of us 
all 

And then your slattern housemaid 
swings her broom. 

And whereas your spider'^’ And thats 
Nature also 

It's Nature, and it's Nothing It's all 
Nothing " 

This type of philosophy has its coun 
terpart in the title piece of Robinson's 
volume The poet has been called a 
“muddy thinker" but a careful reading 
of “The Man Against the Sky" reveals 
not muddmess but the honest outlook of 
a man who, like so many others, is unsure 
of the meaning of birth, life, and death 
Robmson is not the first to suggest that 
man, m his search for the answer to the 
nddle, will find that the problem is a 
personal one, that “mostly alone he goes " 
Robinson places his Man on a hill against 
the red glare of the sunset and then spec 
ulates on the forces that brought him 
there and the fate that lies ahead of him 

Whatever dark road he may have taken. 
This man who stood on high 
And faced alone the sky. 

Whatever drove or lured or guided 
him — 

A vision answenng a faith unshaken, 

An easy trust assumed of easy trials, 

A sick negation born of weak demals, 

A crazed abhorrence of an old condi 
non, 

A bhnd attendance on a bnef ambi 
non — 

Whatever stayed him or dended him, 
His way was even as ours, 
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And we, widi all our wounds and all 
OUT powers, 

Must each await alone at his own 
height 

Another darkness or another light 

Aside from its philosophical import, this 
poem also illustrates well the style that 
IS so definitely Robinson's without strain 
ing, he combines a colloquial rhythm that 
is smooth and offhand with a scholarly 
choice of words that does not fear the 
polysyllable In ‘‘The Man Against the 
Sky" such words as “atrabilious" and 
“hierophants" are slipped in as if diey 
were inevitable 

The Man Against the Sky is not a 
perfect volume by any means There are 
flat poems (after aU, the level of “Eros 
Turannos" and “Bewick Finzer" is a diffi 
cult one to sustain) and even in some of 
the best ones there are lines that string 


together a series of what might be called 
“bland" words, the kind that get a poem 
started or keep it moving but contribute 
almost nothing of connotative value 
Robmson's diction is usually so effective 
that these lapses seem especially egre- 
gious Sometimes, too, Robinson sacrifices 
the exact word in order to make a rhyme 
for example, m the third stanza of “Old 
King Cole" the poet has chosen “affair" 
to rhyme with “pair", the choice tends 
to blur the meaning These objections are 
minor ones, however, when set against 
the overall effectiveness of the volume 
It seems certain that Robinson, aided by 
a universality that lifts him above any 
school movement, period, or region (the 
New England flavor blends in like a 
tart but unobtrusive spice) will survive 
his current critical neglect and emerge 
as one of the finest of American poets 


MAN AND SUPERMAN 


Ty^eof work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw (1856 1950) 

Time c 1900 

Locale England and Spain 

First Resented 1905 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Jack Tanner, an eloquent anarchist and social philosopher 

Ann Whitefield, his ward and pursuer 

Roebuck Ramsden her co guarian 

Octavius Robinson, her sintor 

Violet Robinson, Octavius sister 

Hector Malone her husband 

Henry Straker, Jack^s chaufEeur 

Mendoza a bandit 

Don Juan 

Do^a Ana de Ulloa, a Spamsh noblewoman 
DonGonzalo her father 
The Devil 


Frequently the subtitles of Shaw's plays 
are just as informative as the prefaces 
They are often just as clever, they are 
always more to the point Such is the case 
with Heartbreak House, which is sub 
titled A Fantasia in the Russian Manner 
on English Themes, Fanny* s First Play, 
An Easy Play for a Little Theatre, and 
"Iw Good King Charles*s Golden Days/* 
A True History that Never Happened 


So, too, ivith Man and Superman, which 
is subtitled simply but significantly A 
Comedy and a Philosophy For Man and 
Superman, though it was wntten early 
in Shaw's career, represents the culmina 
tion of Shaw's theory that the drama is 
but a device— a trick, if you like— for 
getting the public to listen to one's philos 
ophy social philosophy, political philoso 
phy, economic philosophy— Shavian phi 
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losophy With the possible exception of scheme to make Tanner her husband 
Back to Methuselah, Man and Superman Upon realizing that Ann has designs on 
IS Shawls most philosophical play him, Tanner flees to the Continent, is de 

In Its simplest terms, the philosophical tamed by bandits, is ultimately caught by 
meaning of the play is that in the war the pursuing Ann They agree to marry 
between the sexes, woman always emerges On another, more esoteric level, the 
conqueror, even if man, her antagonist, philosophical implications of the theme 

be a superman, that m a battle between are developed at length Tanner has a 

instinct and intelligence, instinct always dream— a play within the play— which 

wins To develop this theme, Shaw turns out to be no less than a Platonic 

claimed to have written a modern, philo dialogue *‘Don Juan in Hell ** In this 

sophical interpretation of the Don Juan scene, four of the pnncipals are re 

story, which means that Don Juan is re embodied as historical or mythical per- 
incarnated as a Shavian hero in England sonages and are universalized as moral 

at the turn of the century The closest forces Tanner appears as Don Juan, the 

resemblance between Shawls hero and the man of moral passion, Ann, as Dona Ana 

libertine celebrated in music and litera de Ulloa, the eternal maternal female 
ture lies in their names John Tanner, Ramsden, as Don Gonzalo, the man of 

Don Juan Tenono Any other similarity pleasure, and Mendoza (leader of the 

is purely coincidental, for Shaw trans bandits), as the Devil These four engage 
formed literature's most notorious liber in a debate which Don Juan, speaking 
tine into a man of moral passion, a Nie for Shaw, monopolizes with a senes of 

tzschean superman who lives a life of lengthy monologues Herein the theme of 

pure reason in defiance of the traditions the play is recapitulated in abstract but 

of organized society As a Shavian hero, certain terms The subject is Man The 

Tanner is, of course, impeccably moral, end of man, Don Juan argues, is the 

even chaste The philosophical meaning cultivation of intellect, for only by exer- 

of the play anses from the fact that Tan cising it dispassionately can man discover 

ner, representing the good man, is un his purpose, and discovenng it, fulfill it 

successful in defending his chastity Therefore, the good man, the man of 

Pitted against a scheming female who moral passion, will eschew anything that 

embodies the sexual, maternal drive. Tan subverts the hfe of reason Woman, how- 

ner is forced to surrender his control of ever, will not be eschewed, and it is 

sexual instinct He capitulates and mar woman, with her relentless desire to prop- 

ries In effect, he commits moral suicide agate, and marriage, the instrument by 

by succumbing to conventionality which she domesticates, that undermine 

On one level, this theme is worked out man If man surrenders to woman, he is 

in a contrived, almost tnvial, but never doomed 

theless hilanous plot In his will, Ann The conclusion of the play is, then, a 
Whitefield's father appointed Jack Tan gloomy one for Shaw By marrying Ann, 
ner and Roebuck Ramsden joint guard Tanner admits that woman, bolstered by 

lans of his daughter Ramsden objects to the ^Tife Force," is bound to tnumph 

sharing the guardianship on the grounds that man, even the superman, is bound 

that Tanner, as the author of 'The Revo to abandon the pursuit of his own goal 

lutiomst's Handbook and Pocket Com to serve woman in her goal of perpetuat 

panion," is an anarchist and profligate, ing the race 

Tanner objects on the grounds that Rams Although the ending is gloomy and 
den IS a png and a hypocrite Both, how the dream play verbose, the prevailing 

ever, accede to the wishes of the de- tone of the play is comic and light In 

ceased, little realizing that Arm had die spite of its philosophy, the drama is play- 

tated the terms of the will m an elaborate able— including the dream play— pnnci 
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pally because Shaw succeeded in mak 
mg his characters gloriously human and 
therefore funny Tanner, for instance, is 
moral, intensely moral but he is falhble, 
even a bit ndiculous, as Ann delights in 
proving when she punctures his eloquent 
utterances with the charge of political 
aspiration Ann herself is as engaging a 
heroine as any in Shawls plays An in 
corngible liar, an inveterate hypocrite, 
she IS charming because she is thoroughly 
female 

The minor characters were ]ust as ob 
viously invented to fit into the thematic 
framework of the drama, but they too 
contribute to the fun Both Ramsden and 
Mrs Whitefield represent the authority 
of the old order which Tanner is trying 
to overthrow, both, however, have dis 
tinctly comic personalities Believing that 


a man s duty lies in protecting the weaker 
sex, Octavius serves pnmanly as a foil 
to Tanner but provides many laughs as a 
lovesick youth Mendoza, the bandit, 
Straker, the impudent chauffeur, and 
Malone, the senile American millionaire 
—all figure in Shawls design All, more 
over, as humorous persons, relieve the 
tedium of that design 

Considered as a whole, with the ^Tpis 
tie Dedicatory,'^ which serves as a preface, 
and ^The Revolutionary's Handbook ' 
which IS an appendix of sorts, Man and 
Superman is one of Shaw's most impor 
tant plays It is not Shaw's masterpiece, 
nor is It his best play It is too obviously 
a piece of propaganda for such accolades 
It IS, however, central to Shaw's philoso 
phy, and philosophy is always central to 
Shaw's plays 


MAN WITH A BULL-TONGUE PLOW 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Jesse Stuart (1907 ) 

First puhhshed 1934 


Jesse Stuart's Man with a Bull Tongue 
Plow is a book of regional and personal 
poetry come freely from the heart of its 
author, a book by a man informed with 
great natural wisdom and one on intimate 
terms with life close to the land 

I am a farmer singing at the plow 
And as I take my time to plow along 
A steep Kentucky hill I sing my song— 

A one horse farmer singing at the plow 

Thus he describes himself, introduces 
himself to the reader in the opening lines 
of this book of 703 sonnets which, taken 
together, tell not only Stuart’s own story, 
but the story of the hill country of 
eastern Kentucky, past and present, peo 
pie among whom Stuart grew up and 
still lives 

These are poems written without arti- 
fice, and Jesse Stuart speaks the literal 
truth when he writes lines like these 


I do not sing the songs you love to hear 

My basket songs are woven from the 
words 

Of corn and crickets, trees and men and 
birds 

I sing the strains I know and love to 
sing 

And 1 can sing my lays like singing 
corn, 

And flute them hke a fluting gray com 
bird 

And I can pipe them hke a hunter's 
horn— 

AH of my life these are the songs I ve 
heard 

Here m these simple, unpretentious, 
yet profoundly moving sonnets, Stuart 
has caught the land we love, the people 
we know, the moments of beauty which 
are man's lot m his journey through life 
Here are the warmth of the sun and the 
wind's voice in the leaves, the cloying 
musk of the grainfields, the honest sweat 


MAN WITH A TONGUE PLOW by Jesse Stuart Excerpts reprinted by permission of the author 

Published by E P Dutton & Co Inc Copyright 1934 by E P Dutton & Co Inc Revised Edition 
published by E P Dutton & Co Inc Copyright 1959 by Jesse Stuart 
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of die plowman, the vespers of the birds, 
the talking of mountain brooks 

He writes here with great sincerity in 
a hook of such remarkable achievement 
for a first work, that critical comparison 
of Stuart with Bums is perfectly apropos 
Yet Stuart speaks in his own tongue, he 
IS that rarity among American writers— 
an original, in the pages of whose book 
beats the pulse of the soil under the 
creative passion of a poet who knows that, 
of all the possessions of man, his land is 
the last to pass away This book cele 
brates the poet^s deep and abiding love 
of his native earth It is one rich m 
bucolic scenes, filled with the beauty of 
Jesse Stuart^s land, and replete with por 
traits of men and women who have lived 
and died in that part of America It is a 
book about all mankind, wherever men 
have tilled the soil, and these sonnets 
are distmguished for that universality 
which is the province of all great art 
Man with a Bull Tongue Plow is a 
book of unabashed emotion The pure 
music, the great gusto and joy of living 
which are so evident here are designed 
for every reader— not alone the one who 
is devoted to poetry Open the book any 
where, the lines draw and hold you with 
their clarity, their simplicity, their instant 
application to life as you yourself know 
It, their humility and beauty Listen to 
Jesse Stuart sing his love of life 

Ah, we get out to work m early Apnl 
We brave our bodies to the wind and 
sun 

We swing the plow around the rugged 
hill 

From break of day until the setting sun 
We break the earth to plant in corn and 
cane 

We canvas hurley beds upon the hill 

Season follows season in these poems In 
August *the whispenng of the com/Is 
fine to hear on any summer mom,” and 
sunset brings "'red evenmg clouds” ^*Rid- 
ing at ease above the com and timber” 
Here is a picture of autumn 


When golden leaves begin to shiver 
down 

Among the barren brush beneath the 
trees 

And scarlet leaves and yellow and hght 
brown 

Begin to play in wind and pepper down 

To earth— these clean and frosted leaves 
dnp down 

Then it is time the corn is in the stack 

Potatoes in the hold— hay in the mows 

This is the time rust has grown on the 
plows 

The tune to haul the pumpkins to the 
shed 

Smce frosts have come and pumpkin 
vines are dead 

Winter is the season when “We saw the 
crows go flying cross the land, /Up in the 
icy heavens with the leaves, /We saw the 
crows fly over gray starved land /When 
wmter winds sighed in the last year 
leaves ” In Jesse Stuart^s world the lives 
of men are jomed to the great cycle of 
nature 

Fields wiU be furrowed time and tune 
again 

They will be furrowed by tall men un 
bom 

As they were furrowed by men now 
forlorn 

In dust And fences will be built 

again 

By men hke me and fields be cleaned 
of bmsh 

By men hke me only to grow again 

There is a natural roughness in these 
poems, from a technical perspective but 
It IS this very quality of the pnmitive 
which gives them their greatest strength 
In the spontaneity, the wonder, the resig 
nation to sadness, the joy m earth's beauty 
so patent in these poems hes their essen 
tial effectiveness They see hfe whole 
They span man's time, from birth to 
deadi There is no mawkishness, no senti 
mentality here They are faithful to a 
world where happmess and gnef are alike 
the welcome experience of every man 
who IS whole in his mortality, who under- 
stands that life is the greatest pnvilege 
he may know, and who knows by this 
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understanding that he ought to spend 
life as profitably as he can This is the 
theme of ^'Marcus Phelps'* 

I hate to leave the world for I have 
found 

Such ]oy in life— So many things to 
love 

The sky, the wind and dead leaves on 
the ground 

And wild geese flying through the 
clouds above 

IVe loved the color of the autumn 
leaves 

And color of the frozen corn field 
stones 

And I have loved a ivinter wind that 
gneves 

And dwindling autumn waters mono 
tone 

Earth is too great to lose— earth is too 
vast* 

Life IS too great to lose—hf e is too Vast* 

I hate to part with life and things I love 

I hate to leave the earth and skies 
above 

And hfe must pass but surely Earth 
will last 

All hfe must end— the ending must be 
vast 

Whether he wntes of nature or of 
man— and they are not distinguished in 
Man with a Bull Tongue Plow by any 
sharp demarcation— Stuart celebrates sim- 
ple existence, praismg all of life and all 
of death His book is not only filled with 
songs about the deeply satisfying beauty 
of die land, but also with epitaphs set- 
ing forth m terse lines the lives of the 
men and women of the hill country, be 


they successful lives, or failures, happy 
lives, or sad— lines like these 

I always loved Kentucky's lonesome 
water. 

And when I went away I wanted to 
return 

Just something to Kentucky's lonesome 
water 

Makes me remember and my burnt 
heart bum— 

Though Man with a Bull Tongue Plow 
is a regional book, it is limitless in its 
application It should take ultimate rank 
as one of the finest, most spontaneous of 
books about man and his earth This 
rugged, painfully honest collection of son 
nets, with its clean, powerful lines, with 
Its roughness and its gentleness, with 
Its sincere, wholly natural verse has an 
everlasting freshness It is a book through 
the pages of which ring the song of the 
high hills and the rune of mountain 
water, through which the heartbeats of 
men and women mingle with the pulse 
of earth These are poems of hfe and 
love and death, by a poet in love with 
life, a poet filled with the humbling 
wonder and beauty of earth and sky, and 
a man filled with respect for his fellow 
men and understanding of their lives 

Open Man with a Bull Tongue Plow 
at any page and read poems of singular 
simplicity and great power— and hear the 
turning of the soil beneath the blade, 
hear the wind m the treetops, and keep 
pace unforgettably with man eternally 
making his mortal mark upon his htde 
plot of earth 


MANETTE SALOMON 


Type of work Novel 

Authors Edmond (1822 1896) and Jules (1830 1870) de Goncourt 

'^pe of plot Naturahsm 

Time of plot Nineteenth century 

Locde Pans 

First puhltshed 1867 

Pnnctpal characters 

Na55 de CoRions, a young painter 

Anatole Bazoche, lus close fnend, another pamter 

Manette Salomon, a model, Conolis' mistress 
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Garnotelle a painter of the classical school 
Chassagnol, a painter of the modem school 


Critique 

This novel is representative of the 
mature fiction of the Goncourts, pioneers 
of the naturalistic movement in France 
Here they treat with charactenstically 
minute detail the Parisian artists’ world, 
personifying its many facets hy follow- 
mg the careers of several young painters 
As in the earlier Charles Dematlly, the 
major theme concerns the effect of love 
on the creative powers of an artist, in 
this case the painter Conolis But here 
the wnters have disciplined their talents 
to convey more successfully the sense of 
actual lie they set one detail heside 
another with deliberate lack of emphasis 
and kaleidoscopic swiftness, they expunge 
all trace of the melodramatic or unrealis 
Uc from events Interest focuses on the 
psychological delineation of the artistic 
temperament and on aesthetic theory it- 
self The vividly pictonal style is admi- 
rably suited to the milieu of the plot, for 
It constantly transmutes into language 
the painter’s vision of the world 

The Story 

From the Pans zoo one had a mag- 
nificent view of the city Visitors to the 
200 were startled one day by a young 
man, who seemed to be a guide, pointing 
out landmarks below m terms which 
might have been used to describe the 
zoo Itself The young man, Anatole 
Bazoche, delighted in such pranks he 
was studying art at Langibout^s studio 
and kept everyone in constant uproar 
The son of a stolid bourgeoise widow, he 
had become an artist over her protests, 
although he had talent, he was content to 
dissipate it m bright, superficial paintings 
His gift for farce symbolized the age, 
which, disillusioned and effete, laughed 
at everything Art had become restless 
eclecticism, tummg increasingly to a 
romanticism that was essentially literary 

In the same studio were Chassagnol, 
a compulsive talker who hoped for a 


new vision Gamotelle, a quiet little peas 
ant who tried earnestly to follow rules for 
good painting and Naz de Coriolis Of 
Italian and Creole descent, Conolis was 
feared for his temper and pnde, and en 
vied for his money Canng for nothing 
but his painting, he remamed aloof from 
all but Anatole 

Conolis, becoming dissatisfied with this 
Bohemian world, filled with talk and 
pranks decided to travel in the Near East 
for a time As he and Anatole sat talk 
mg before his departure, a woman 
brought her child to his door and asked 
if he needed a model Taken by the 
child’s extraordinary beauty, he caught 
her up m his arms As he swung her 
down again, she pulled his gold watch 
and chain to the floor Laughing, he let 
her keep it 

Gamotelle, who had left the studio 
won the Prix de Rome for his careful (if 
mediocre) academic art Cut off from his 
funds by his mother, Anatole, expenenc 
mg a series of ups and dovms, took on 
any hack jobs that came his way until 
his uncle mvited him to go to Marseilles 
and from there to Constantinople Un 
fortunately, the uncle became jealous of 
Anatole’s charm and left him in Mar 
seilles He jomed a circus after helping 
in a cholera epidemic Then he met 
Conolis, now on his way back to Pans 
Conolis, who had inherited great wealth, 
generously mvited Anatole to share a 
studio with him There the two began 
pamtmg Conolis had vowed never to 
marry, he felt that mamage and father 
hood destroy the artist because they at 
tach creativity to a lower order of things 
He knew, too, that his lazy. Creole tern 
perament needed even more discipline 
than most 

Conolis’ first pamtmgs, fruits of his 
travels, were not favorably received Vol- 
atile, filled with light, they did not con 
form to the fashionable cntical notions 
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of Near Eastern landscapes Naively as 
tonislied, Coriolis discovered that cntics 
and public preferred Gamotelle’s stenle 
work Determined to prove his own worth 
as more than an exotic colorist, he set 
himself to painting nudes 

Dunng his search for a model he saw 
a young Jewish girl, Manette Salomon, 
and through Anatole he obtained her 
services Manette was absolute perfec 
Uon, her body had a pliant beauty that 
seemed the quintessence of the female 
Conolis, obsessed by her beauty, wanted 
to keep her all to himself, but she, a true 
Parisian Bohemian, wanted only to be 
free Her frank, ignorant nature de 
lighted him, her serenity gave him peace 
Jealous, he once followed her, but she 
went only to the synagogue This experi- 
ence made him suddenly aware of her 
Jewishness, a strange, foreign element 
akin to something he had found in his 
travels One day, however, he saw a 
watch chain she had and realized that 
she had been the child he had admired 
so long ago Remembering her benefac 
tor, she tenderly vowed never to leave 
him 

Conolis’ painting of Manette, in which 
he captured her glorious flesh tones, was 
a huge success, and its purchase by a mu 
seum restored his faith in himself Feel- 
ing herself famous, Manette began to 
change the praise of the picture Conolis 
had painted of her raised a feeling of 
pnde in her that was almost love Like 
most artists, Conolis thought of his mis 
tress as a charming, necessary little ani- 
mal 

Soon afterward he fell ill and Manette 
nursed him back to strength, never leav- 
mg his side To speed his convalescence, 
Conolis went with Manette and Anatole 
to the country near Fontainebleau Man- 
ette, completdy city bred, was delighted 
by her strange new world and plunged 
into It eagerly Conolis found nature 
soothing and mspirmg, yet he grew bored 
and missed the comforts of his studio 
Anatole luxuriated m the freshness of the 
countryside, falhng under its ^ell, but 


livened his stay by tricking, mocking, 
and entertaming the other guests at the 
little inn 

Manette, accepted by this bourgeois 
group as Conolis’ wife, found her new 
status attractive and ignorantly believed 
this bourgeois world worthy of entering 
Then a new amval, sensing her true re 
lationship to Conolis, snubbed her Hurt 
and resentful, Manette wanted to leave 
The three moved to a small house near 
the landscapist Crescent and his wife, an 
ample, fnendly woman who took Man 
ette to her heart The two young artists 
learned from the old peasant Crescent 
But Mme Crescent, learning that Man 
ette was Jewish, cooled toward her, sens 
mg (partly through peasant supersti 
tion, partly through a kmd of animal 
mstmct) somethmg hidden, profound, 
and destructive in the girl’s nature 
Shordy thereafter, Conolis, who could 
not agree with the moralistic basis of 
Crescent’s art, decided to return to Pans 

After their return to Pans, Manette 
became pregnant and her body took on 
new languor When Conolis’ son was 
bom, Manette acquired a new outlook on 
life The carefree Bohemian had become 
the mother her stubborn pride and greed 
for success came to the fore 

Conolis had begun to work agam, this 
time on a new kind of painting— an at 
tempt to create art through the truth of 
life He did not mean to imitate photog 
raphy but to make of the harmonies 
available in painting a re creation unfold 
mg the inner realities of contemporary 
life His two paintings, particularly one 
of a wedding, were scoffed at Manette, 
seeing his failure, cooled toward him 

Conolis, doting on his son, watched 
him play and sketched him As time 
passed, however, he was unable to work 
and sank mto inactivity and despair He 
could not understand a world which re 
warded Gamotelle, now supremely fash 
lonable with his superficial, heartless 
pamtmgs 

Manette decided that for the sake of 
their child and her own growmg desire 



for respectability, Coriolis should nd him filled with self loathing Always eager for 
self of such Bohemian friends as Anatole more money, she persuaded him to sell 
and Chassagnol, and of the failures which some of his ^'failures Surpnsmgly, a 
they encouraged, and model himself on connoisseur recognized their true artistic 
Gamotelle She set about arousing Con merit and purchased them at a fantas 
ohs^ suspicions concerning Anatole and tically high pnce Again Coriolis was fa- 
herself She then persuaded Conolis to mous 

go to the country for his Imgenng cough. In despair, he turned on Manette, ac 
taking the child and some new servants, cused her of destroying a number of his 

her relatives There was no room for Ana canvases, and ordered her out of the 

tole Coriolis, meanwhile, had grown house She calmly went on as though she 

more and more dependent on Manette had never heard him—she had beaten 

counting on her to run his home, tend him A broken man, he was still strong 
his wants, and make his decisions He enough m his belief to refuse a medal he 
was too weak to struggle against her had won for a wedding picture because 

Left alone, Anatole became a true Bo he felt he was unworthy of the award 
hemian, living from day to day on hand Manette scornfully removed herself still 
outs and forgetting his art entirely further from him But he could not leave 

On Coriolis^ return, Manette set about her 
alienating his fnends m earnest They Sometime later, Anatole heard that 

ceased to visit him, cutting him off from Gamotelle had married a pnncess, with 

valid artistic communication Though Conolis as the best man He saw Con 

Manette understood the artistes life and ohs from afar, with Manette and several 

was able to adapt herself to it, she was dreadful bourgeois types following him 

fundamentally ignorant Her ambitions Though love had long been over between 
were for money and success To her, art Manette and Conolis, diey were mar 

was a business, to Conolis, a religion ned and her ambitions fulfilled Conolis 

Yet he did not oppose her Her mother painted almost nothing and became in- 
came to live vnth them and feminine creasmglyill 

domination began to affect his health, but Anatole, visiting the zoo again, 

as his psychosomatic illness increased, so watched the lions in their cages He 
did his dependence on Manette He lazed on the grass, feeling himself a part 
painted as she wanted him to and became of all nature and completely free 

MARIANNE 

Ty'peofwork Novel 

Author Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Manvaux (1688 1763) 

Type of plot Novel of manners 
Ttme of plot Late seventeenth century 
Locale France 
First puhltshed 1731 1741 

Principal characters 

Mariai^ne, Countess of a virtuous orphan 

M DE CriMAL, Mananne’s benefactor and Mme de ValviUe s brother 

M DE Valville, affianced to Mananne 

Mme de Valville, his mother 

Mlle Varthon loved by Valville 

Mlle de Tervire, now a nun 

CrtUque 

In his own day, the author of was considerably more famous as a play- 
Mananne or, The Life of Countess wright than novelist Durmg his busy 
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career he wrote some thirty to forty very 
popular and successful plays and his 
three Best known dramas, Le ]eu de 
I amour et du hasard (1730), Les Legs 
(1736), and Les Fausses confidences 
(1737) are still kept in the repertoires 
of French dramatic companies Many 
critics have asserted that Marivaux was 
the founder of modem "'drawmg room’' 
comedy, and others maintain that he was 
among the first to mtroduce recognizable 
features of the modem psychological 
novel to French prose His two most sig 
nificant novels are Marianne and Le 
Paysan 'parvenu (1735), both left incom- 
plete Both were wiitten in the first per- 
son, and each concerned the fortunes of 
the major character Like Le Sage, his 
contemporary, Manvaux created episodic 
plots and was fully as much interested 
in moral tales philosophizing, and analy 
sis as he was in the story itself In 
Mananne, centered about everyday situa 
tions and ordinary people, Marivaux pic 
tured life in France with careful detail 
Moreover, the style that he used is still 
remarkable for its subtleties, its precise 
but unusual and mannered diction, and 
Its refinement of phrase, in this respect 
he ranks high among eighteenth century 
writers of prose These qualities make 
Marianne a leisurely paced but interest- 
mg story of an extraordinary woman, en 
livened by amiable irony and modest 
gaiety and charm 

The Story 

The writer, shortly after he rented a 
country house near Rennes came upon a 
manuscript m several notebooks contam- 
mg the story of a lady, presented in her 
own handwnting At the request of his 
fnends the author agreed to edit and 
publish her account 

Mananne, for this was the name the 
lady m the autobiography gave herself 
was a countess, about fifty years of age 
at the time she was writing She ex- 
plained that she was descnbmg her past 
because her dear fnend had entreated 
bo: to tell the full story of her life 


While still an infant, Marianne had 
been orphaned in an attack by brigands 
on the coach in which she and her par 
ents were traveling Since she was the 
only survivor of this brutal encounter on 
the highroad, her identity was unknown 
Passersby rescued the child and put her 
in the care of the sister of the local priest 
Marianne remained the ward of that kind 
person until she was fifteen years old 
At that time she accompanied her foster 
mother on a visit to Pans 

Misfortune came to her almost imme 
diately An epidemic broke out, and all 
those intimately concerned with Man 
anne’s welfare were fatally stricken 
Soon another benefactor appeared, M de 
Climal, who offered to aid her out of 
chantable piety Marianne was by this 
time a beautiful young woman and 
Climal showed his fondness by buying 
her expensive clothing and arranging for 
her lodging with a widowed shopkeeper, 
Mme Dutour Mananne objected strong 
ly to the bourgeois atmosphere of her new 
home, but her circumstances gave her no 
other choice For a religious holiday, she 
dressed in her finery and strolled about 
the city after church The young blades 
ogled her one, in particular, was espe 
cially attracted to her and she to him, 
although no words passed between them 
Bemused by the encounter, Marianne 
stepped into the path of a moving car 
nage and was knocked down 

Her unknown admirer, who was M de 
Valville, came immediately to her assist 
ance At the time neither learned the 
other’s identity, for M de Climal arnved 
and jealously insisted on taking his charge 
home Beside himself, Climal declared 
his undying love and offered to set 
Mananne up in an apartment Proudly 
refusmg this hypocntical proposal and 
also his protection, she went to a nearby 
convent to hve Meanwhile, Valville set 
about to learn her name and where 
abouts Successful in his search, he ar 
nved at the convent soon after Marianne 
had acquired a loving benefactress who 
turned out to be the mother of Valville 
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Upon the disclosure of their mutual 
attraction, Mme de Valville agreed that 
her son and Mananne could well be in 
love, but she counseled delay in the 
affair In the meantime Climal had sue 
cumhed to a fatal illness, as an act of 
repentance, he bequeathed one third of 
his estate to Mananne The remainder 
was to go to his nephew, Valville 

As soon as Valville’s noble and influen 
tial relatives found out about Mananne’s 
dubious parentage and her bnef stay with 
a shopkeeper, they took steps to stop 
the mamage In an elaborate abduction 
scheme, they succeeded in luring Man 
anne away from the convent Then she 
was told that she had two choices to 
become a nun or marry a young man they 
had provided In the hope of gaming 
time, she agreed to talk with the pros 
pective bridegroom Her decision was, 
however that she would wed no one but 
Valville and she so informed her captors 
At that moment, Mme de Valville and 
her son caught up with the plot and 
arrived to defend Marianne At last 
the relatives, convinced of Mananne's 
strength of character, nobility, and wor 
thiness, withdrew their objections to the 
mamage of Valville and Marianne 

Accordingly, plans for the wedding 
were made and within a few weeks 
Mananne was to leave the convent and 
become a bnde Then a chance call upon 
fnends brought a Mile Varthon to the 
attention of Valville Dunng a bnef ill 
ness when Mananne was confined, Val 
ville became infatuated with Mile Vai 
thon, who promptly told Mananne of 
her love for the young man Deeply 
gneved by her son’s mfidelity, Mme de 
ValviUe assured Mananne of her own 
love and affection, which she continued 
to shower upon the unfortunate girl until 
death ended her acts of kindness a short 
time later Once more Mananne was 
alone m the world 

To take Marianne’s mmd off her mis 
fortunes and to give her a perspective on 
the cunous happenings that befall human 
beings, a nun who had become very 


fnendly with her suggested that she tell 
Marianne the story of her own life De 
pressed and lonely, Mananne agreed to 
listen to her account 

The nun, the daughter of M de Ter 
vire and Mile de Tresle, had learned 
early in life that her father was dead 
Sometime later her mother mamed a 
grand seigneur of the court, and the 
young girl was left to the care of a 
farmer Although her mother sent money 
for her support and promised again and 
again to bring her daughter to live with 
her m Pans, die invitation was constantly 
delayed When she was seventeen years 
of age. Mile de Tervire was sought in 
mamage by Baron de Sercour An un 
scrupulous tnck by the baron’s heir dis 
graced the bnde to be, however, and the 
mamage never took place Mme de 
Dursan then became the young girl’s 
foster mother She willed her estate to 
Mile de Tervire, but an estranged son 
turned up as Mme de Dursan was dying 
and the will was changed When rela 
tives of Mme de Dursan refused to give 
the girl her one third of the property, as 
had been promised, she decided to go to 
Pans 

On the stagecoach, she met a Mme 
Darcire Ultimately Mile de Tervire dis- 
covered that Mme Darcire knew her 
mother well From a lawyer, they learned 
that Mme la Marquise, the girl’s mother, 
had been persuaded to turn her estates 
over to her son He in turn took all the 
property and abandoned his mother to 
poverty Funous at this turn of events, 
for the marquise was very ill. Mile de 
Tervire went to her sister in law and de- 
manded that her half brother take proper 
care of their parent 

(Here the story of Mananne breaks off, 
for Marivaux never completed his novel 
He left Mananne alone and jilted, and 
the nun still had not ended her life story 
In a concluding section, added in 1766 
by Mane Jeanne Riccoboni, Mananne 
finally mamed Valville after years of 
tnbulation and learned also that she was 
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of noble birth The nxin^s story was ter trous love affair and her ultimate decision 

minated with the recounting of a disas to take tbe veil ) 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE 


Type of work Drama 

Author John Dryden Cl 631 1700) 

Type of plot Comedy of manners 
Time of plot Seventeenth century 
Locale Sicily 
Vtrst presented 1673 

Principal characters 

Rhodophil, captain of the king s guards 
Doralice, his wife 
Palamede, a courtier 
Melantha, his betrothed 
POLYDAMAS, King of Sicily 
Palmyba, his daughter 
Leonidas, the true pnnce 


Critique 

Marriage a la Mode is a curious mix 
ture of heroic tragedy and comedy of man- 
ners One plot concerns the seventeenth 
century playful attitude toward mamed 
love, another, court intngue and romance 
Since the two plots are only superficially 
connected, one cannot escape the im 
pression that Dryden was more interested 
in the popular success of the play than 
in Its artistic unity Skillful characteriza 
tion, especially m the comic plot, has 
saved the play from oblivion 

The Story 

Palamede, a courtier who had just re 
turned to Sicily after an absence of five 
years, overheard Doralice singing a song 
which justified inconstancy in marriage 
Smitten by her great beauty, Palamede 
promptly declared his love Dorahce’s an- 
nouncement that she was married did not 
abate Palamede*s ardor, instead, the news 
prompted him to confess that he himself 
was to he mamed in three days The two 
resolved to meet again Having been in- 
formed that Rhodophil, her husband, was 
approaching, Doralice abruptly departed 

Rhodophil welcomed Palamede back to 
court and sympathized with him over the 
approaching mamage He complained 
that he himself had found no joy in mar- 
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nage after the first six months Palamede 
advised him to take a mistress, a remedy 
which Rhodophil said he was already 
trjnng to effect He had found a woman 
whom he desired, but her obsession with 
court society had prevented her from 
keeping her assignations The conversa 
non ended with the approach of Arga 
leon, the king^s favonte, who brought a 
message summoning Rhodophil to the 
king 

Amalthea, sister to Argaleon, discussed 
with a court lady the reason for the king^s 
visit to so remote a section of Sicily King 
Polydamas was searching for his son 
Many years before, when Polydamas 
usurped the throne, the former king^s 
vnfe had fled with an infant son To Po- 
lydamas^ amazement his pregnant wife, 
Eudoxia, fled with the queen No news 
had been heard of them until recently, 
when Polydamas was led to believe that 
his wife had died but that their child 
still lived 

Polydamas ordered brought before him 
a fisherman in company with a youth 
and a maid whom the fisherman claimed 
were his children but who looked too 
noble to be a peasant's offspnng The 
fisherman turned out to be Hermogenes, 
who had fled with Eudoxia and the 



queen Under threat of torture, Hermo- 
genes asserted that the queen, her son, 
and Eudoxia had died, hut that Poly 
damas* son still lived and was, in fact 
Leonidas, the youth who accompanied 
him Hermogenes insisted, however, that 
the girl Palmyra was his own daughter 
The king accepted Leonidas as his son 
and decreed that Palm)n:a should live at 
court so as not to he separated from her 
foster brother 

Later, Palamede presented himself to 
Melantha, the woman his father had or 
dered him to marry Much to his regret, 
he found Melantha to he just such an 
affected lady as Rhodophil had described 
as his mistress Indeed, Palamede soon 
learned that Melantha was Rhodophirs 
mistress—at least in name— and that Do- 
ralice was Rhodophil's wife The confu 
Sion was compounded when Rhodophil 
learned that his mistress was to be Pala 
mede^s wife 

Meanwhile royal affairs were also en 
tangled Polydamas ordered Leonidas to 
marry Amalthea When Leonidas refused, 
Polydamas threatened banishment but 
was temporanly dissuaded by Amalthea 
from carrying out his intentions In pn 
vate, Leonidas swore to Palmjnra that he 
would wed none but her When spies m 
formed the king that Leonidas loved a 
commoner Polydamas ordered Palmyra 
to be set adrift in a boat Hermogenes 
saved her from this fate by producmg 
evidence that she, not Leonidas, was the 
king^s child Although Polydamas offered 
to confer nobility on Leonidas, the youth 
chose to hve in poverty with Hermo 
genes 

In the meantime Palamede had ar 
ranged an assignation with Doralice, and 
Rhodophil with Melantha, both at the 
same time, in the same place At the fcyst, 
when each couple discovered the other, 
all four parties fabricated excuses which 
each pretended to believe, so that Pala 
mede left vwth his intended, and Rhode 
phil with his wife 

Amalthea informed Leonidas that her 
brother, Argaleon, had arranged to marry 


Palmyra and to have Leonidas banished 
Although Amalthea loved Leonidas, she 
agreed to help him see Palmyra by taking 
him to the masquerade that evemng 
There Leonidas arranged an assignation 
with Palmyra at Hermogenes' house, not, 
however, without being recognized by 
Argaleon 

Both Doralice and Melantha planned 
to attend a masquerade dressed as boys, 
but they got only as far as an eating house 
where they exchanged insults, much to 
the delight of their lovers, who hugged 
and kissed them at each unflattenng re- 
mark The game was ended by a message 
summoning Rhodophil to the king The 
two ^T)oys" were left to fend for them 
selves 

At Hermogenes' house Eubulus, a for 
mer governor who had helped Eudoxia in 
her escape, informed Palmyra that Leo 
nidas was m reality Theagenes, the son 
of the late king Leonidas told Palmyra 
of a plan to unseat the kmg her father, 
and made her a pnsoner when she op 
posed the plan But before the conspiracy 
could be earned out, Polydamas armed 
with his guards and seized the rebels 

Palamede received news that his father 
expected him to marry Melantha at once, 
therefore he solicited the advice of Philo- 
tis, her maid, concerning the best means 
to woo the lady Philotis supplied him 
with a list of French words, of which the 
lady was inordinately fond Won by these 
words, Melantha accepted Palamede as 
her suitor and they agreed to marry Fol- 
lowing this development Palamede and 
Rhodophil pledged to respect each other's 
wife, and Rhodophil and Dorahee were 
reconciled 

Affairs in the royal household ended 
just as happily for most of those con 
cemed Suspecting that Leonidas was the 
true heir to the throne, Argaleon advised 
the young man's immediate execution, 
advice which Polydamas decided to fol 
low m spite of Palmyra's pleas for mercy 
The sentence would have been earned 
out had not Amalthea revealed Leonidas' 
true identity, whereupon Rhodophil and 
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Palamede fought successfully to free the 
pnnce The new king forgave Polydamas 
and asked for Palmyra's hand m mar 
riage, a request gratefully granted Hav- 
ing rejected Leonidas' offer of clemency, 


Argaleon was sentenced to hfe imprison 
ment Amalthea, still in love with Leom 
das, declared her intention to spend her 
hfe in prayer and mourning 


MASTRO-DON GESUALDO 


Ty'peofwork Novel 

Author Giovanni Verga (1840 1922) 

Ty^e of 'plot Soaal chronicle 

Time of plot First half of the mneteenth century 

Locale San Giovanni, Sicily 

First puhltshed 1889 

Prt'ncipal characters 

Gesualdo Motta, an ambitious peasant 
Donna Bianca Trao one of the poor gentry 
Don Diego Trao, and 
Don Feedinando Trao, her brothers 
NuNTao Motta, Gesualdo’s father 
Santo Motta, Gesualdo's brother 
Speranza Motta, Gesualdo s sister 
Fortunato Burgio her husband 
Baroness Rubiera 

Baron Nini Rubiera, her son, Bianca Trao's cousin 

Baron Zacco, one of the Trao relatives 

Donna Sarina (or Cirimena), a poor aunt of the Trao famdy 

Donna Marianna Sganci, a nch aunt 

Diodata, Gesualdo*s servant girl 

Nani l'Orbo a peasant, Gesualdo's servant 

Canon priest Lupi 

CoRRADO La Gurna, Donna Cirmena's nephew 


Cnttque 

Giovanni Verga, author of the short 
story, ‘^Cavallena Rusticana," which was 
used as the libretto for Mascagni's opera, 
is generally regarded as the finest Ital- 
ian novelist since Manzoni Mastro don 
Gesualdo is the second in an unfinished 
tnology, the first being I Malavogha 
( 1881 ), translated as The House hy the 
Medlar Tree The senes, titled I Vmtt 
CThe Defeated'), was to have included a 
third novel, about the Sicilian aristocracy, 
titled La Duchessa dt Leyra Mastro don 
Gesualdo is a naturalistic study of the 
rise and fall of an ambitious Sicilian 
peasant His efforts to elevate himself 
place Mastro don (workman gendeman) 
Gesualdo between two worlds—the peas- 


antry and the gentry— and his marriage to 
one of the Trao family, who are of the 
gentry, only widens the gap between him 
and the others on either side 


The Story 

Shordy after sunnse the bells of San 
Giovanni began ringing There was a 
fire in the Trao house, and the vil 
lage awakened to answer the summons 
Through the smoke the villagers saw the 
frantic faces of Don Ferdinando and Don 
Diego, and a voice called out that there 
were thieves in the house as well At 
the same time Don Diego called for his 
sister, Bianca, who was somewhere in the 
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burning building Mastrodon Gesualdo 
appeared, showing great concern about 
his own house nearby and other Mottas, 
including Gesualdo s brother Santo and 
his sister Speranza came running both 
to witness the spectacle and to protect 
their own property 

Don Diego discovered, to his dismay, 
that the stranger in the house was not a 
thief but his sistex^s lover, the young 
Baron Nmi Rubiera After the fire had 
been extinguished, Don Diego went to 
the baron's mother, the Baroness Ru 
biera, one of the Trao relatives, and 
meekly requested that Nini marry Bianca 
The baroness refused Any girl who 
married her son, she declared, must 
come prepared with a large dowry Since 
Bianca's brothers were poor, though 
proud of their family heritage, there was 
no hope of convincing the baroness to 
change her mind Consequently, after 
great persuasion, they agreed to allow 
Bianca to marry Gesualdo Motta, a peas 
ant who by his cleverness in business and 
industry had managed to make himself a 
rich landowner Gesualdo had for some 
time been happy with Diodata, a servant 
girl, as his mistress, but now he hoped 
to elevate himself socially by marrying 
one of the gentry 

The gentry were aroused to anger by 
the news that Gesualdo intended to bid 
for the communal lands at the auction 
for the taxes on land which had been in 
the hands of Baron Zacco, another of the 
Trao relatives They commented that 
wealth, not family, was what counted in 
Sicily When Mastro don Gesualdo hesi 
tantly attended a gathenng at the Sganci 
house he was welcomed into the house 
but put oflE to one side, even though it 
was known he was to marry Bianca 
Bianca, heartbroken, talked to the young 
Baron Nini about his mother's plan to 
marry him to Fifi Margarone, one of the 
daughters of Don Filippo Margarone, the 
political leader in the village Knowing 
that his mother's mind was made up, the 
young man finally managed to escape 
from Bianca 


Mastro don Gesualdo continued to 
work with his laborers, fulfilling con 
tracts to build walls, roads, and bndges 
As he sweated with the men and super 
vised their work, he thought of his 
father's complaints about losing his posi 
tion as the head of the family The elder 
Motta, Nunzio, had even taken on con 
tracts, using his son's money, in order 
to reestablish himself as master of his 
house, but his ventures had been unsuc 
cessful Nevertheless, Nunzio continued 
to cnticize his son's enterpnses and to 
make things difl&cult for him 

Gesualdo, returning home from work, 
always found faithful Diodata, who 
greeted him humbly and made him com 
fortable When he told her of his plan 
to marry Bianca Trao, she replied that 
he was the master it was apparent how 
ever, that she would never be happy 
without him When she was finally mar 
ried off to another servant, Nani 1 Orbo, 
the children she bore him had been 
fathered by Gesualdo Nani took ad 
vantage of his position to force Gesualdo 
to support him with money and property 

A major blow to Gesualdo's fortunes 
came when a bndge he was building 
under contract to the town collapsed 
His father complained that the failure 
was Gesualdo's fault, and the villagers 
who were jealous of Gesualdo's wealth 
exulted over his misfortune Only Dio-* 
data, who had not yet mamed Nam 
I'Orbo, was sympathetic 

Despite the objections of her brothers, 
Don Diego and Don Ferdinando, Bianca 
persisted in going ahead with the plan to 
marry Gesualdo The brothers finally 
agreed, only because it was hopeless to 
forbid her Bianca knew that she would 
never marry Baron Nmi Rubiera, and 
she hoped that by marrying a rich man 
she could ease the burden on her 
brothers 

When the wedding was held in the 
old house of the La Guma family, which 
Gesualdo had leased, only Donna Cir 
mena came to represent the Trao faimly 
When Gesualdo was alone with Bianca 
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he was afraid to touch her, and they 
talked to each other apprehensively, as i£ 
they could never overcome the distance 
between them 

At the tax auction of the commimal 
lands an effort was made to convince 
Mastro don Gesualdo that for the sake 
of harmony between the Motta and the 
Trao families he should divide the land 
with Baron Zacco and the Baroness 
Rubiera When Gesualdo refused, Don 
Filippo Margarone pretended that there 
was no guarantee that Gesualdo would 
be able to pay the bid with his own 
money For the time being the auction 
was called off The Trao family at 
tempted to put pressure on Bianca to dis 
suade her husband from bidding on the 
communal lands, but she refused to take 
part In the meantime the canon pnest 
Lupi tried to ingratiate himself with 
Gesualdo by cnticizing the business tac 
tics of the Trao family and by warning 
Gesualdo that an efiFort was being made 
to stir the laborers to revolt against him 
Gesualdo began to realize that his money 
was not bnnging him the satisfaction he 
had hoped for and which he had always 
associated with wealth 

An upnsing of the peasants was quelled 
by the nobility with military aid Durmg 
the trouble Gesualdo sought shelter with 
Nani rOrbo, who took advantage of the 
moment to demand land from Gesualdo 
as payment for harbonng him and for 
having married Diodata Until peace was 
restored Gesualdo was in danger from 
both the laborers and the police One 
result of the disturbance was that Baron 
Zacco allied himself widi Gesualdo, for 
the peasants were angry at anyone who 
had anythmg to do with the communal 
lands 

When news came that Don Diego was 
dying, Bianca burned to the house where 
her brothers lived Her arrival caused a 
great disturbance among the relatives, 
and matters were further complicated 
when Bianca fell mto a faint because her 
child was about to be bom In the midst 
of the uproar Don Ferdmando walked 


about talking of documents which he 
claimed proved that the Traos were enti 
tied to royal lands 

Although Baron Nini Rubiera was en 
gaged to be married to Donna Fifi Mar 
garone, he became infatuated with an 
actress, Signora Aglae, and sent a note 
to her, composed by Ciolla, a local trouble 
maker who had stirred up the peasants 
to revolt The note was intercepted by 
Master Titta, the barber, who gave it to 
Fifi, and as a result of that disclosure 
the engagement was ended The young 
baron^s mother was funous with him— 
not so much because of the scandal as 
because Baron Nini had gone deeply 
mto debt with Gesualdo in order to 
entertain the actress 

Bianca^s child was christened Isabella 
There were rumors that since the child 
arrived seven months after the marriage 
and since she looked so much like a 
Trao, It was possible that Mastro don 
Gesualdo was not the father 

Baron Nini, finally becoming disgusted 
vmth Signora Aglae, returned home to 
a furious scene with his mother The 
baroness accused him of trying to im 
poverish them all by his dealmgs with 
Gesualdo, and in her frenzy she suffered 
a stroke and became paralyzed After his 
mother's stroke Baron Nini found him 
self hopelessly entangled by his debts 
to Gesualdo In desperation he mamed 
a rich widow, Madame Giuseppma Alosi, 
but even that was not enough to save 
him He then tried to get help from 
Bianca Although she was affected by his 
presence, she refused to yield to his 
appeal 

At school Isabella suffered from taunts 
that she was a peasant's daughter, and 
m defense she finally called herself a 
Trao Gesualdo allowed the change of 
name because he loved her more than his 
own pnde 

When a cholera epidemic threatened 
San Giovanni, Gesualdo brought Isabella 
home from college and he Aen moved 
his family to Mangalavite But Don Fer 
dmando, Nunzio, Speranza, and Burgio 
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chose to stay At the last moment Donna 
Cirmena joined the Gesualdo Motta 
group, bringing with her Corrado La 
Guma, who had been orphaned in a 
cholera epidemic 

At Mangalavite, Isabella fell in love 
with Corrado, but Gesualdo finally put 
an end to the romance by sending Isa- 
bella to a convent and by putting out an 
order for the arrest of Corrado Later he 
signed a marriage contract, giving his 
daughter to the Duke di Lejrra, a high- 
hvmg lord who promptly exhausted Isa 
bella s dowry and used up whatever 
other resources he could get from 
Gesualdo 

From then on Mastro don Gesualdo’s 
downfall was rapid His father had died 
of fever and the Motta relatives, quarrel 
mg over the inheritance, demanded that 
Gesualdo divide his property among 
them His wife being ill with consump 
tion, the servants left for fear of catch 
mg the disease When the laborers re 
volted again, Gesualdo hardly paid atten 


tion to them, for by that time Bianca was 
dying and his own life was losing its 
meaning 

After Bianca^s death Gesualdo was 
hurried from place to place to hide him 
from the rebelling mob His lands and 
houses were raided and sacked At last, 
wearying of turncoat friends like Baron 
Zacco, Gesualdo allowed himself to be 
controlled by his relatives He lay in 
bed with a cancerous disease while his 
son m law, the duke, exercised the power 
of attorney he had wrested from Gesualdo 
m order to despoil more of his property 
One by one his lands disappeared into the 
hands of others When he made a last 
appeal to his daughter to use some of 
the remaining money for those to whom 
he owed much, she looked at him from 
a distance she was a Trao and he a 
Motta After his death the servants 
knowing little of his life, commented 
enviously that Gesualdo must have been 
bom lucky smce he died in fine linen 
like a prince 


MAX HAVELAAR 


Type of work Novel 

Author Multatuh (Eduard Douwes Dekker 1820 1887) 

Type of flot Political satire 
Ttmeofflot 1857 
Locale Java 
Vtrst fuhhshed 1860 

Principal characters 

Max Havelaar a conscientious Dutch colonial admimstrator 
Batavus Drystubble a Dutch coffee broker of Amsterdam 
Mr Verbrugge, an admimstrator subordinate to Max Havelaar 
Radhen Adhipath Karta Natta Negara the native regent of Lebak, 
Havelaar s distnct 

Shawlman, a schoolmate of Batavus Drystubble and a writer 
Mr Slimering, Havelaar^s superior officer 


Cnttque 

Like his hero m Max Havelaar, Eduard 
Douwes Dekker was an administrator in 
the Dutch East Indies As the Resident 
of Bantam, m Java he had seen at first 
hand the scandalous situation which 
existed there and he devoted himself in 


later life to the reform of the Dutch 
govemmenfs treatment of the Javanese 
and the inhabitants of other colonies in 
the East Indies Within the novel itself 
Dekker compared his work to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's Uncle Totnfs Cahm, but 
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in recent years critics have tended to 
believe that Dekker really wrote Max 
Havelaar as a satire on colonial malad 
ministration of all kinds, governmental 
blundering, and the smugness and hy 
pocrisy of middle class Europeans Max 
Havelaar is but one of Dekker’s writings 
devoted to satire against these things, a 
drama, a series of fictional love letters, 
and a string of articles and pamphlets 
follow the same vein 

The Story 

Batavus Drystubble, a self proud coffee 
broker of Amsterdam, was accosted one 
day on the street by a former schoolmate 
who had obviously fallen on evil times 
The Shawlman, as Drystubble called him, 
pressed his prosperous former schoolfel 
low to look over a bundle of manuscripts, 
m hopes that Drystubble might be willmg 
to help him have some of them published 
Drystubble, thinking he might have a 
book written about the coffee trade, 
turned over the manuscnpts to a clerk 
m his firm to edit The clerk agreed to 
make a book of the matenals, after secur 
mg a promise from his employer not to 
censor the results before publication Out 
of the bundle of manuscripts came the 
story of Max Havelaar, a Dutch admmis 
trator in Java, in the Dutch East Indies 

Max Havelaar was an idealist who be 
heved m justice for everyone, even the 
poor Javanese who labored m the fields 
When he amved at Rangkas Betoong to 
take over the post of Assistant Resident 
of Lebak, a section of the residency of 
Bantam, m Java, he found the situation 
much worse than he had anticipated, for 
the Dutch admmistrators, despite their 
oath to protect the poor and lowly, had 
acquiesced in the robbery and mistreat 
ment of the native Javanese by the Java 
nese nobility, through whom the Dutch 
ruled the island The AdhipatU of Lebak 
was a relatively poor man because his 
region did not produce many of the 
exports that the Dutch wanted In order 
to keep up appearances befitting his rank 
and to support a large and rapacious 


family, the Adhipatti extorted goods, ma 
terials, and services from the people, who 
felt helpless because of the treatment 
they would suffer from the native chief 
if they complained to the Dutch officials 

Being a man who loved a good fight 
for justice^s sake. Max Havelaar was glad 
he had been assigned to Lebak In his 
opening speech to the Adhipatti and the 
lesser chiefs he declared that justice must 
be done, and he began trying to influence 
the Adhipatti by advancing him tax 
money m hopes fliat the chief would be 
less exactmg on his people Suggestions 
and help were of little use, however for 
the same evil practices continued The 
people, learning that Havelaar wished to 
see justice done, stole to his home under 
cover of darkness to lodge their com 
plamts and give the assistant resident 
information Havelaar rode many miles to 
redress complaints He also gave an exam 
pie to the chiefs by refusing to use more 
native labor than the law allowed, even 
to lettmg the grounds of the residency 
go largely untended and revert to jungle 
He realized what he was fighting against, 
for he was a man in his middle thirties 
who had spent seventeen years in the 
Dutch colonial service 

His faithful adherent in his battle 
agamst injustice was his wife Tine, who 
was devoted to her husband and knew 
he was m the right Of less help was 
Verbrugge, the controller serving under 
Havelaar He knew the Javanese were 
being exploited, but he hated to risk his 
job and career, with their concomitant 
secunty, by fightmg agamst the tide of 
complacency of Dutch officialdom Ver 
brugge realized that Havelaar^s supenors 
were interested only in keeping peace, in 
submitting reports that bespoke pros 
penty, and m providing wealth for the 
homeland— regardless of what happened 
to the Javanese 

One example was the story of Saidyah, 
the son of a small Javanese nee farmer 
One by one the father^s possessions were 
taken from him by extortion, even the 
Imffalo that had faced a tiger to save the 
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boy's life Finally Saidyah's father ran 
away to escape punishment for failing to 
pay his taxes, and Saidyah himself left 
his home village to seek work in Batavia, 
vowing to his beloved that he would re 
turn in three years time to marry her 
When he returned as he had promised, 
however, he found that she and her fam 
ily had been forced to flee and had joined 
rebellious Javanese on another island 
Saidyah finally found his beloved, but 
only after she had been killed and mu 
tilated by Dutch troops Saidyah him 
self, overcome with grief, rushed upon 
the troops and was impaled on their 
bayonets 

As time went on, Havelaar realized 
he could expect but little help from 
Mr Shmermg, the Resident of Bantam 
and his immediate superior Yet Have 
laar hoped optimistically that some sup 
port would be forthcoming from that 
quarter Havelaar learned that his prede 
cessor had probably been poisoned be 
cause he had sought to stop the exploita 
tion of the population by the native 
chiefs Havelaar learned this from his 
predecessors native wife, who still lived 
at the oflScial residence 

Having finally gamed what he deemed 
sufiicient mformation against the Adhi 
patti, Max Havelaar lodged an official 
protest with Mr Shmermg He requested 
that the Adhipatti and his subordmate 
chiefs be taken into custody and removed 
from Rangkas Betoong, lest their presence 
intimidate the people and prevent their 
giving testimony of the abuses Instead of 
acceding to any part of the request, Mr 
Slimermg came to Havelaar's district, de 
nounced Havelaar's actions, and even 
gave money to the Adhipatti Havelaar, 
hOTing to find support higher up in the 
admmistration, appealed to the Governor 
General, sa5ang that unless he received 
some support to eradicate the injustices 
he had found he would have to resign 
after seventeen years of faithful service 
to the colonial administration 

CAt this point m the mss was inserted 


a section supposedly wntten by Batavus 
Drystubble, who expressed the views of 
a complacent Dutch businessman in 
the homeland Drystubble said that he 
had been royally entertained by retired 
colonial ofiScials who assured him that the 
charges made m Shawlman's manuscripts 
were groundless Drystubble added, too, 
that he felt as a religious man that the 
heathen Javanese were given their just 
deserts for not being Chnstians and that 
the Dutch were profiting at the expense 
of the Javanese because the former were 
decent, God fearing, and obedient Chris 
tian people who deserved divine favor ) 

After waiting a month, Max Havelaar 
learned that he had been relieved of his 
post m Lebak he was ordered to another 
part of Java This ofiScial action he could 
not accept, knowing that he would have 
the same fight all over again, a losing 
battle, in a new assignment He left 
Lebak after his successor amved and 
went to Batavia to lay his case personally 
before the Governor General That wor 
thy man, too busy to see him, put off 
Havelaar with one pretext after another 
On the eve of the Governor General's 
departure for Holland, Havelaar wrote an 
angry letter as a last hope That stmgmg 
letter did no good, the Governor General 
sailed for home, leavmg Havelaar poor 
and forsaken 

(At the end of the novel Multatuli 
stepped m to break off the story and 
speak m his own voice, dismissing the 
clerk from Drystubble's office and Shawl 
man, who as fictional characters had been 
wnting the novel Multatuli, after ex 
pressmg his loathing of the hypocntical, 
money grabbing Drystubble, went on to 
say that he wished to leave an heirloom 
for Havelaar s children and to bnng his 
appeals to the public The author said 
that he knew his book was not well vmt 
ten, but all that mattered was that people 
learn how the Javanese were bemg mis 
treated, thirty millions of them, m the 
name of Kmg William of the Nether- 
lands) 
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THE MAXIMS 


Ty'pe of work Epigrams and aphonsms 

Author Francois Due de La Rochefoucauld (1613 1680) 

Ftrst 'puMtshed 1665 1678 


La Rochefoucauld described his Max 
tms ^Reflections or Moral Maxims’) as a 
^‘portrait of the human heart ** He wrote 
m the preface to the first edition that 
these reflections on human conduct would 
probably offend many persons because the 
aphorisms were ^ffull of truths” that 
would be unacceptable to human pride 
Ironically, he wrote that the reader 
should suppose himself to be the sole 
exception to the truth revealed and should 
avoid the tendency to have his opinion 
influenced by amour propre, or self love, 
which would prejudice his mind against 
the maxims 

The reference to self love, the basic 
concern for self by which the value of 
any action, person, or thing is presumed 
to be judged, is characteristic of La 
Rochefoucauld Cntics generally desenbe 
this great French writer as a cvnic and 
take as evidence his maxims in which he 
attnbutes to self love the central role in 
human conduct But a mere cynic is one 
who hopes for a better world than the 
one in which he finds himself, he con 
stantly compares what could be and what 
ought to be with what is— and the dis 
parity makes him bitter Consequently, 
everything the cynic savs is a statement 
of the truth as he sees it, and as he sees 
It, It IS worthy only of a sneer La Roche 
foucauld, on the other hand, takes self 
love to be an undeniable fact of human 
existence, and he does not hope for any 
thing better Consequently, his view of 
the world is that of a man amused to see 
the difference between what men con 
ceive themselves to be and what they are, 
his delight is in a witty revelation of the 
facts of life Throughout the Maxims, 
as in the refreshing self portrait with 
which the collection begins, La Roche 
foucauld reveals an intelhgent sense of 
humor which takes the sneer out of what 


critics sometimes choose to call his cyni- 
cism 

^My normal expression is somewhat 
bitter and haughty,' he writes in his mi 
ual 'Portrait", his expression "makes most 
people think me supercilious, though I 
am not the least so really " He goes on 
to desenbe himself as "inclined to melan 
choly" but not from temperament alone 
"it IS due to many other causes” 
He calls himself an intellectual who de 
lights in the conversation of cultured per 
sons, in reading, in virtue, and in friend 
ship His passions are moderate and under 
control He is neither ambitious nor afraid 
of death He has given up "light amours” 
and wonders why so many men waste 
their time paying ^'pretty compliments” 
The portrait concludes with the assurance 
that were he ever to love, he would love 
with the strong passion that is a sign of 
noble character, however, he doubts that 
his knowledge of the value of strong pas 
Sion will ever '‘quit my head to find a 
dwelling in my heart ” 

The first maxim is important as a sum 
mary statement of La Rochefoucauld's 
central conviction "So called virtue is 
often merely a compound of varied ac 
tivities and interests, which good fortune 
or our own assiduity enables us to dis 
play to advantage, so it is not always 
courage that makes the hero, nor modesty 
the chaste woman ” 

And with the second, the author names 
the concern that is essential to the hu 
man heart Amour propre is the arch 
flatterer ” 

In many of the maxims La Rochefou 
cauld expresses his conviction that virtue 
IS the accidental result of an exercise of 
the passions, acts undertaken passionately 
to satisfy the demands of a pervasive self 
concern are interpreted in other ways, as 
signs of nobility of character Thus he 
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wntes that 'Illustrious deeds, of dazzhng 
brilliance, are represented by politicians 
as the outcome of great aims, whereas 
they are usually the result of caprice or 
passion” (7) Similarly, "The clemency 
of princes is often nothing more than a 
political artifice designed to secure the 
goodwill of their subjects” (15) And, 
"Such clemency, though hailed as a vir- 
tue, is the product sometimes of vanity, 
sometimes of indolence, not infrequently 
of timidity, and generally of all three 
combined' (16) 

One way of expressing La Rochefou- 
cauld s philosophy is by saying that, to 
him, virtue is usually passion misunder 
stood A man does something because his 
own irresistible self love dnves him to it, 
the w^orld observes the power of his act 
and mistakes it for the grandeur of coura 
geous virtue 

Not all of the maxims develop this 
theme, however Many of the author's 
comments are both wry and true, and in 
their pithiness deserve the prominent 
place so many persons give to the unread 
sign, "Think ” Thus, The desire to ap 
pear clever often prevents our being so” 
(199), "We all have enough strength to 
bear the misfortunes of others” (19), 
"Flattery would do us no harm if we did 
not flatter ourselves” (152), and "There 
is no fool so troublesome as a fool with 
brains” (451) 

There is a positive strain to some of the 
maxims, an appeal to the honesty by 
which men may lessen the damage their 
self-love does Whenever a man finds it 
possible to recognize another's worth and 
to do so sincerely, whenever a man knows 
his own limitations and acknowledges 
them, whenever a man admits that his 
show of virtue is often an empty show-— 
there is hope for him The author respects 
such honesty, and it is apparent that the 
Maxims are confessional as well as di 
dactic 

La Rochefoucauld found through his 
own experience certain truths which wnt 
ers of all ages have expressed in various 
ways and which gain power through rep- 


etition In several maxims he develops the 
idea that it is doing a man an injury to 
be so much concerned about his welfare 
that he finds himself burdened with the 
necessitv of being grateful He recognizes 
that we tend to be free with advice to 
others, but not eager to accept it for our- 
selves We admit certain shortconungs, 
such as a poor memory, in order to hide 
others, such as a lack of intelligence 

La Rochefoucauld's psychology is that 
of the sophisticated courtier He was too 
much aware of his own disguises ever 
to have acquired the knowledge that 
would have led to a more objective and 
more scientific psychology His psychol- 
ogy, like his philosophy, if not that of the 
man m the street, was at least that of the 
man at court— clever enough to see behind 
the masks of those who traveled in high 
society, but not tolerant enough of possi 
bihties to be willing to admit that what 
he called "honest” men were more com 
mon than he supposed When his psy 
chology has the strong nng of truth, it 
is more by accident than discernment, and 
when It IS false, he seems embittered to 
distortion— hence the charge of "cyni- 
cism ” 

Nevertheless, certain maxims do define 
something of the human character "To 
disclaim admiration is to desire it in 
double measure” (149), "We easily for- 
get our faults when they are knovm only 
to ourselves” (196), "Excessive eagerness 
to discharge an obhgation is a form of 
ingratitude” (226), and "If we were 
faultless ourselves, we should take less 
pleasure in commenting on the faults of 
others” (31) 

Behind the reveahng wit of La Roche- 
foucauld there is the murmur of an in- 
jured man Who can discern the falsity of 
others better than a man who believes 
himself betrayed, who finds himself 
timid, who longs for recognition and 
gratitude and receives not enough of 
either^ And who, finally, is scornful of 
grand passion who has not become bored 
withlus own cleverness and isolation and 
longs to be transformed, even at the 
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pense of becoming a fool? La Rochefou desperate amour-fro'pre which moves all 
canid reveals himself when he reveals the men 

IVIEDITATIONS 

Tyfe of work Philosophical discourse 
Author Marcus Aurehus (121 180) 

First transcribed c 167 180 

Although the Greek philosopher Zeno of the text In either event, the reader 
IS generally given the credit for creating finds in this book two generally difFerent 
the school of philosophy called Stoicism, styles side by side a nearly casual, some 
Its greatest fame anses from the popular times aphoristic, way of writing, and a 
ity and widespread influence of the utter- more literary, more carefully planned, 
ances of two later figures Epictetus, a technique Throughout the twelve books 
slave, and Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of that make up the whole there are passages 
Rome Of the two, Marcus Aurelius bom that read like admonitions addressed by 
just four years before the death of Epic the author to himself, in contrast to these 
tetus in 125, has probably achieved the are sections that sound as if Marcus were 
greater fame, and this fame results almost offering philosophical advice to the Ro 
entirely from his MedttattonSj one of the mans or to all mankind in general 
most famous philosophical books in the Despite these irregulanties, and in 
world spite of the absence of an organized sys 

For the average reader, however, there tern of thought, a careful reading reveals 
IS a disturbing charactenstic in the work, that the emperor presents to the world 
which IS obscure and often seemingly un- some of the sagest suggestions for leading 
related, there are passages which suggest the good life and some of the most ef 
that the book has come down to us in a fective expressions of the tenets of later 
disorganized, even careless, form One Stoicism to be found anywhere 
widely accepted cause that has been sug To say, however, that Marcus Aurelius 
gested for this difl&culty is the possible can be given credit for profound onginal 
intention of Marcus that his writings thinking is going too far Like many great 
should be read by no one else, that these contemplative books, the Meditations was 
recorded thoughts were intended only for not written in a vacuum It rephrases and 
their author It is certain that the Medt reinterprets much of that which is usu 
tations was wntten dunng the penod be ally considered the best of ancient Greek 
tween Marcus* accession to the imperial and Roman philosophy The author ac 
rank in 161 and his death in 180, it is knowledges his debt to his teachers and 
equally certain that the vanous books his wise forbears, his quotations from, and 
were indited dunng ngorous mihtary references to, the leading thinkers of his 
campaigns and trpng pohucal crises AJ and earlier times prove his wide reading 
though these facts explain in part the ir and careful study— his injunction to 
regularity of the book, other scholars feel throw aside one's books and to live one's 
that there is clear evidence of the em philosophy notwithstanding 
peror's design to pubhsh at least parts Perhaps the fact that Marcus did hve 
of the work by his philosophy, one that was tested 

If this is so, and if Marcus did not by almost continually diflScult circum 
merely keep a private journal, then the stances, is one of the chief charms of his 
reason for the present form of the Medita book There is very little in the Medita 
Uons probably hes in errors and misun ttons that the emperor probably did not 
derstandings by copyists and later editors find occasion to think of in relation to his 
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own life Much of practical philosophic 
value can be found here His advice at 
the opening of Book II, for instance, to 
begin each day with the thought that one 
will meet during that day men who are 
arrogant envious, and deceitful, but to 
remember that these men are so because 
of their Ignorance of the good and the 
nght, IS surely a sound practical applica 
tion of the Platonic idea that evil is only 
the absence of knowledge 

Many readers have found the Medtta 
tions their surest guide to living by Stoic 
pnnciples Although happiness must 
surely come by the pursuit of Stoic virtue 
duty is the greatest good in the Stoic 
view The word duty appears rarely in 
the book, but the emperor’s conviction 
that a man must face squarely his respon 
sibihties is implicit m almost every par 
agraph Often a note of Roman stern 
ness appears, as in the beginning of para 
graph 5 of Book II 

Every moment think steadily as a 
Roman and a man to do what thou hast 
in hand with perfect and simple dig 
mty and feehng of aflFection and free 
dom, and justice and to give thyself 
rehef from all other thoughts 

To achieve true virtue, the emperor 
says, one must live in accord with nature, 
that is, with both kinds of nature, the 
nature of man and the nature of the uni 
verse The book departs from a commonly 
held view of the philosopher as an iso 
lated dreamer in its insistence that a man 
must hve wisely with his fellow men, he 
should not be a hermit Since a man par 
takes of the same divinity, in his soul, 
with other men, he must live and work 
with them, certainly such is the divine 
intention, and this, then, is one’s soaal 
duty The duty one has to the universe 
IS to perceive the informing intelligence 
that pervades and guides it Here Marcus 
IS close to pantheism 

With this foundation in mind, the 
reader can easily understand the em 
peror’s notion of evil as something that 
cannot harm or disturb the great plan of 
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the universe it is simply ignorance and 
harms only the doer Thus, no man can 
be harmed by a force outside himself, 
only he can do himself real injury The 
advice of the Meditations, along with that 
of other Stoic writings, is to accept calmly 
what cannot be avoided and to perform 
to the best of one’s ability the duties of a 
human being in a world of humans 
Since we cannot understand the workings 
of the great force that rules the universe. 
It IS our part simply to do what we can 
in OUT own sphere 

Though he believes the world to be 
divinely guided, Marcus has no illusions 
about life Therefore, he scorns fears of 
death Life is full of trouble and hard 
ship, and no one should be sorry to leave 
It In Paragraph 14 of Book II the author 
says that however long or short a per 
son’s life, he loses at death only the pres 
ent moment because he does not possess 
the past and the future, further, since the 
progress of time is simply a revolution, 
and all things have been and will be the 
same, a man loses nothing by an early 
death This passage displays something 
of the occasional coldness of the emperor’s 
thought, but It is one of many sections 
devoted to the consolation of men for the 
hard facts of existence 

Regardless of the vaned character of 
the writing and the thinking in these 
paragraphs, it is clear that a reasonably 
consistent philosophy inspired them Cer 
tainly the statement that a man rarely 
comes to gnef from not knowing what is 
m another man’s soul, that true misery 
results from not understanding what lies 
vwthm oneself, is of a piece with the rest 
of the book 

Some readers have found in Marcus 
Aurelius a basically Chnstian spirit, and 
they believe that the Meditations adum 
brates in many passages later religious 
vmtings Considerable doubt exists as to 
his feeling about the Chnstians or to the 
extent of his responsibility for their per 
secution dunng his reign, but there is 
htde question that a great deal of his 
dunking IS closely allied with that of 



later spiritual leaders The book is often fluence of this hook by perhaps the great 
compared with other philosophic works est pagan ruler who ever lived is as wide 

of consolation, such as PascaFs Pensees as those of any other work of its kind, 

and the Confessions of Saint Augustine and far greater than those of most 
Beyond doubt, the readership and in 

MEMOIRS 

Type of work Autobiography 

Author Giovanni Jacopo Casanova de Seingalt Cl 725 1798) 

Time 1725 1773 

Locale Europe and the Near East 

First pihhshed 1826 1838 

Pnnct'pal personages 

Casanova, the narrator 

Tekesa, an actress who became the travehng companion of Casanova 
for a time 

C C , a young Venetian woman who loved Casanova 

Madame la MARQrasE d’Urfe, an aged French noblewoman duped by 
Casanova 

Therese Trentt also called Th^r^se Imer and Madame Cornelys, an 
actress, adventuress, and mother of one of Casanova s illegitimate chil 
dren 

M DE Bragadin, a Venetian senator and Casanova s benefactor 

In his Memoirs (Memoir es Merits par which there was little need to ponder or 
lui meme), Casanova, who took for him- grieve because of past follies or mistakes 
self the additional name of Seingalt, set Casanova was the oldest child of 
forth his amazing life of adventures as Gaetan Joseph Jacques Casanova and 
he remembered them in his old age Not his wife Zanetta, the beautiful daughter 
everythmg in his reminiscences tallies of a Venetian shoemaker When a child, 
with discoverable histoncal fact, either he was left with his maternal grand 
because the wnter^s memory was faulty m mother while his parents continued their 
his old age or because he colored the careers on the stage Rather strangely, 

truth for the sake of a better story In his Casanova could remember nothing of his 

autobiography Casanova reveals himself hfe before he was eight years old His 

as a man mled by pleasure, passion, and earliest recollection was of a terrible nose 

a delicate sense of revenge He was super- bleed from which he sujffered and for 

ficial, amoral, proud, and sometimes ex which his grandmother took him to see 
tremely foolish As he tells the story, he an old woman who performed a strange 
was also a brave man He faced poverty, cure, apparently by witchcraft, for his 
ill fortune, imprisonment, and even possi- malady 

ble death with fortitude The only situa At his father^s death Casanova, one of 
tion before which he quailed was mar- three children, was taken in hand by the 
nage, a state which would have put an Abbe Grimani, who placed the boy in 

end to his unconventional way of life a strict school Though he hated his 

Although Italian was his mother tongue, studies, he was precocious by nature and 

he wrote his Memoirs m French In the at the age of sixteen he became a Doctor 
work there is perhaps less philosophizing of Law Returned to Venice, he was be 
than one might expect from an old man friended by M de Malipiero, a retired 
Casanova seems generally to have thought senator While visiting in Pasean, Casa 

his life a full and generous one, over nova met a young girl named Lucy, 
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whom he admired and respected When 
he revisited the town again a few months 
later, he learned that the girl had eloped 
with another Disappointed and resentful, 
he decided that he might as well make 
love to women instead of treating them 
with devotion and respect 

At seventeen Casanova entered a semi 
nary, from which he was shortly expelled 
Later he fell in with a Franciscan friar 
named Brother Stephano, with whom he 
had several adventures On one occa 
sion he was presented to Pope Benedict 
XIV, who treated him kindly For a time 
Casanova stayed in the household of Car 
dinal Acquaviva, but an adventure with 
a girl put the police on his trail and he 
went to Constantinople, where he had 
several amorous adventures On the way 
to Turkey he met Teresa an actress who 
had disguised herself as a boy The young 
woman left her family and went with 
Casanova to become his mistress for a 
time Sobn afterward Casanova assumed 
the dress of a military officer In Con 
stantinople a noble Turk, pleased with 
the young Venetian, offered him a for 
tune and his daughter's hand in marnage 
if Casanova would only become a Mos 
lem On his return to Europe, Casanova 
stopped at Corfu, where he actually be 
came an oflEcer Not entirely happy in 
military service, he left it before long 
and returned to Venice 

With his fortunes at a low ebb Casa 
nova took up the profession of a fiddler at 
the Theater of Saint Samuel One day he 
had the opportunity to befriend M de 
Bragadm, a Venetian senator, when the 
old man was suddenly taken ill The sen 
ator, a wealthy man, took Casanova into 
his home and treated him as his son He 
and two of his wealthy friends were soon 
convinced that Casanova had occult pow 
ers Realizing their gullibility, Casanova 
hoaxed the old men into manying off for 
him a young girl with whom he had had 
a very interesting affair 

Casanova then left Venice and traveled 
to Milan and Cesena In the latter place 
he met a woman named Hennette, who 


abandoned her lover to accompany Casa- 
nova to Parma She turned out to be a 
noblewoman who soon had to return to 
her family During a period of reform 
which followed this adventure Casanova 
became a Freemason and later went to 
Pans After various adventures, includ 
ing one in which he passed himself off as 
a doctor, he went to Dresden There a 
tragicomedy he had written had some 
success on the stage On his return to 
Venice he met C C , a beautiful heiress 
with whom he fell in love He was over 
joyed to find his love reciprocated Her 
family did not approve of the match, 
however partly because of the girPs 
youth, and she was placed in a convent 
One day when he visited the convent 
Casanova impressed one of the nuns a 
very beautiful and worldly woman The 
nun, M M , arranged through her lover 
for an affair with Casanova During 
many months of 1753 they met outside 
the convent and had a very happy time, 
until the woman^s lover, M de Bemis, 
die French ambassador to Venice, re 
turned to Pans Soon afterward M M 
and C C learned that they loved the 
same man much to Casanova’s anger and 
discomfiture, they changed places one 
night 

As his affair with M M was drawing 
to a close, Casanova was arrested by the 
state Inquisition, which confined him m 
the notorious pnson known as The Leads 
because of his supposed heresy and his 
dabblmg in black magic After some 
months in the prison, Casanova found a 
bolt from which he made a combination 
tool and weapon He was almost ready 
to escape when a change m cells brought 
his plan to light He started all over 
again, with accomplices mside the pnson, 
and eventually made a daring escape 
with a man named Balbi, the two escaped 
by making a daring passage over the 
rodfs of the prison itself Casanova sue 
ceeded in making his way from Venice to 
Munich, but his companion was captured 
and returned to The Leads 

From Germany, Casanova went to 
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Pans, amvmg there m January, 1757, come pregnant, the nun had arranged to 

shortly after Damiens had attempted to leave her convent with a supposed illness 

assassinate Kmg Louis XV While m that could he treated by the waters at 

Pans, Casanova raised several million Aix He helped her through her confine 

francs for the crown by means of a lot ment and then returned her to her order 

tery and thus came into favor in court Casanova went on to Rome, where he 

circles He met Madame la Marquise was received by the Pope, who promised 

d^Urf^, a wealthy and elderly noble to help him obtain a pardon from the 

woman fascinated by the occult arts Be Venetian authonties Nothing came of 
commg the old woman*s companion m the promise, but the pontiif did bestow 

expenments in magic and alchemy, he the Cross of the Order of the Golden 

was able to fleece her of a great deal of Spur on Casanova 

money Leaving Rome, Casanova visited Bo 

On a trip to Amsterdam, Casanova logna Modena Parma, Turin, and 

again met Th^r^se Trenti, whom he had Chamb^ry At Chambery he arranged for 

known some years before as Th^r^se a banquet with the second M M , whom 

Imer Now an actress, she was the mother he had sent back to her convent Finally 

of Casanova’s daughter and of a son by back in Pans, Casanova found Madame 

another father Casanova took the boy d’Urfe hopeful of being reborn as a male 

back to Paris and put him in the care of child through certam occult ntes Casa 

Madame d’Urf6 In Pans he also helped nova, seeing the woman was set in her 

out Mile X V C , who had become ideas, promised to help her Much of his 

pregnant and feared her family’s wrath time for almost two years was spent m 

For his pains he fell afoul of the police, occult pursuits which enabled the ad 

although he himself was innocent of any venturer to make himself a small fortune 
wrongdoing at the noblewoman’s expense 

After he had cleared himself he trav In Milan the adventurer tned to have 
eled to Holland <md then to Germany, an affair with a Spanish countess who 

having many adventures m love on the retaliated by trying to take his life with 

way and making some money, most of it magic Casanova had greater success with 
by gambling In Cologne he had an amus the Countess Clementina at the chateau 

mg affair with the wife of the burgomas of San Angelo, where he was the guest 

ter From there he went to Wurtemburg, of Count Ambrose He won the countess’ 

where he was cheated and robbed by love and then, as usual, proceeded to 

three army officers who then betrayed leave her He always had adventures and 

their victim to the police and charged affaurs, but his next great exploits took 

him with unlawful gambling With the place in England He went to London, 

help of two pretty women Casanova made where he found Th^r^se Trenti, who 

his escape and went to Zurich, Switzer now called herself Madame Comelys, 

land At Zunch he had several pleasant and her children an unhappy domestic 
affairs, mduding one with a pretty combmation To relieve his boredom and 

French widow named Dubois, who gloom he advertised for a woman to rent 

served as his housekeeper In the sum an apartment m his house Pauline, a 

mer of 1760 Casanova went to Geneva Portuguese noblewoman who had taken 
to visit Voltaire, whom he found a charm refuge m England, answered the adver 

ing man but too much addicted to repub- tisement Casanova and Pauline had an 

hcanism for Casanova’s taste affair which lasted until she was com 

From his visit to Voltaire, Casanova pelled to return to her homeland After 

went to Aix en Savoie, where he had an Pauline’s departure, Casanova met Miss 

mteresting eimenence with a nun who Charpillon, an adventuress who proved 

much resembM his M M Havmg be more than a match for him, even iivmg 
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him to contemplate suicide After diis 
disaster, Casanova often lived a seedy 
and wretched exis^-ence as he dnfted 
about Europe from Russia to Spain At 
the time of wnting his Memoirs, m 1773, 


he was still waiting to receive from the 
Venetian authorities the pardon which 
would allow him to return to the city and 
republic he loved 


THE MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER 

Type of work Novel 

Author Daniel Defoe (1660 1731) 

Type of flot Adventure romance 
Ttme of 'plot 1630 1648 
Locale England and the Continent 
Vtrst puhhshed 1720 

Principal characters 

The Cavalier, the umdentified second son of a landed family m Eng 
land 

Captain Fielding the Cavaher^s fnend and travehng compamon 
Sir John Hepburn the Cavaher's fnend in the Swe(£sh army 
Gustavus Adolphus King of Sweden and Protestant champion in the 
Thirty Years* War 

Charles I King of England, served by the Cavaher in the Enghsh 
Civil War 


Critique 

The year 1720 was an eventful one in 
the career of Darnel Defoe, for m that 
year he published three works The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, Captain Single 
ton, and his Serious Reflections of Rohm 
son Crusoe Like the other book length 
narratives by Defoe, The Memoirs of a 
Cavalier did not originally carry the au 
thor*s name, a circumstance apparently 
intended to lend an air of authenticity to 
his realistic work Over the years at 
tempts have been made to prove that De 
foe merely edited the memoirs of some 
real person, but scholars are now in agree 
ment that this book, along with others by 
Defoe, was his own creation and that he 
probably had no specific person in mind 
as the onginal for his fictional narrator 
protagonist One interesting feature of 
the novel is that its hero is a member of 
the upper class, while the usual Defoe 
hero is taken from the middle or lower 
classes, groups that Defoe knew at first 
hand, as he did not know the life of the 
upper class The Cavalier who narrates 
the story is similar to other Defoe crea 
tions in that, umnterested in rehgion as 


a young man, he is worldly and mate 
nahstic Also noteworthy is the fact that 
Defoe, a Protestant himself and a Dis 
senter from Anglicanism, glorifies the 
Protestant side in the Thirty Years* War 
but has little to say for the English Prot 
estants who rebelled against the monarchy 
and the Anglican Church during the 
1640*s 

The Story 

The Cavalier was the son of a landed 
gentleman in the county of Salop, bom 
according to his own report, in 1608 
As a child he was taught by good tutors, 
as a young man he was sent to Oxford 
Umversity, where he spent three years 
deadmg that he was not interested either 
m continuing academic life or entenng 
one of the professions— law, the Church, 
or medicine His father hoped the young 
man, who was his favonte son, would 
settle down near his home He even 
agreed to settle an estate worth two thou- 
sand pounds per year upon the young 
man, but the Cavaher, much as he loved 
his father and appreaated the ofiEer, de- 
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cided, with his father’s permission, to 
travel on the Continent 

In 1630 the Cavalier crossed the Chan- 
nel and began his adventures m life 
With him went a college fnend named 
Fielding Because of his martial beanng 
the friend had been nicknamed the ^^Cap 
tarn,” and the name stuck to him After 
some minor adventures on the road, the 
Cavalier and his friend amved in Pans 
Their stay in that city was cut short when 
the Cavalier killed a man in a swordfight 
and the two fnends left the city humedly 
to escape the authorities They journeyed 
to Italy and traveled there for some time, 
returning later to France to observe how 
Cardinal Richelieu was admimstenng 
that country for his king Again the two 
Englishmen found themselves in trouble 
from which they were extncated ty the 
Queen Mother, who gave them a pass 
that enabled them to travel on to see the 
fighting between the French forces and 
those of the Duke of Savoy Unimpressed 
in Italy by the antiquities of Rome and 
by the Italian people, who seemed much 
degenerated from their Roman ancestors, 
the Cavalier and his fnend traveled north 
ward into central Europe, arriving m 
Vienna in 1631 and then going on into 
Bavaria In Germany they had a chance 
to see the fighting between the Protestant 
Germans led by the Elector Duke of Sax 
ony, and the Catholic forces headed by 
Emperor Ferdinand One of the dreadful 
experiences the two Englishmen had was 
to observe the end of the siege of Magde 
burg The fall of that city was marked 
by temble looting, rape, and murder, the 
city Itself was almost completely de 
stroyed, and the population reduced to a 
mere handful from an onginal population 
of more than 25,000 souls 

After the fall of Magdeburg to the 
Catholic forces, the Cavalier and Fielding 
journeyed on until they encountered the 
invading army of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, who had joined the 
Protestant Germans against Emperor 
Ferdinand The Cavalier was quite im 
pressed with the Swedish army and the 


person of the Swedish king to whom he 
was introduced by Colonel Hepburn, a 
friend of the Cavalier^s father who had 
taken service in the Swedish army Field 
mg joined the Swedish forces, as did the 
Cavalier himself after a time, serving 
first as a gentleman volunteer and later 
as a commissioned officer The Cavalier 
distinguished himself many times m the 
Swedish service His father raised a regi 
ment of cavalry and, with the consent 
of the English king, sent it to Gustavus 
Adolphus, who made the Cavalier its 
colonel In addition to his service as a 
commander, the Cavalier also became a 
special attendant to the king and some 
times his emissary Captured by the Im 
penal forces shortly before the Battle of 
Lutzen, m which Gustavus Adolphus lost 
his life, the Cavalier was allowed to con 
tmue his travels after he had given his 
parole 

In 1635, the Cavalier found himself 
in Holland, where he observed the Dutch 
army under its famous commander, 
Pnnce Maunce, opposing the foices of 
Spam Later m the same year the Cava 
her returned to England, where he rested 
for some months until he was called from 
his inactivity by Charles I, who asked 
the Cavalier to enter his service m the 
campaign against the Scots Serving as a 
gentleman volunteer rather than as a 
commissioned officer, he found the cam 
paigns against the Scots little to his lik 
mg, inasmuch as there was little real 
action, only minor skirmishes, and the 
war was over religious dissent a cause m 
which the Cavalier could see little reason 

At the outbreak of the English Civil 
War the Cavalier had little feeling about 
war from a moral standpoint He con 
sidered himself a professional soldier who 
did his duty honorably, not worrying par 
ticularly about the causes of war or the 
countryside that was devastated or the 
injunes done to its populace As the war 
continued, however, he saw that England 
as a country was losing, whether victory 
fell to King Charles or to the Parhamen 
tary forces which opposed the monarchy 
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When the Civil War broke out m 
1642, the Cavalier was still serving 
Charles I in the Scottish campaigns He 
continued to follow the monarch, even 
though he recognized that the king was 
ill prepared to battle for his throne 
Rather than take a commission, the Cava 
her still fought as a gentleman volunteer 
in the royal troop of guards Later, when 
his father was injured, the Cavalier took 
the command of the royalist force his 
father had recruited 

Fighting in many of the minor battles 
of the Civil War, the Cavalier saw most 
of the action as the armies marched and 
countermarched, sometimes to do battle, 
sometimes to escape it During the great 
battle at Edgehill however, the Cavalier 
realized that he had a greater stake in 
the war than the interests of a profes 
sional soldier From that time on he 
wished that an honorable peace could be 
arranged between King Charles and Par 
liament 

During his years of campaigning for 
the monarchy the Cavalier had many ad 
ventures, but he was fortunate to escape 
with no serious injury Even a dangerous 
mission as a disguised spy turned out 
well One effect of the war which an 


gered the Cavalier was the activity of the 
Scots against King Charles The Cavalier 
thought that the Scots had no call to 
make war on the monarch, who had ac 
ceded to all their demands even to abol- 
ishing the episcopacy in favor of the 
Scots^ native Presbytenanism 

Toward the end of the war the Ca\ a 
her's father was taken pnsoner by Parha 
mentary forces The Cavaher offered to 
take his father’s place, but his father was 
able to buy his freedom by giving his 
parole and paying four thousand pounds 
A short time later the Cavaher was cut 
off from the royal army He and a group 
of companions managed to escape, mak 
mg their way by sea to Cornwall, where 
they joined Lord Hopton’s forces When 
the king surrendered to the Scots, who 
later turned him over to the Parliament, 
Lord Hopton’s troops also surrendered 
The Cavaher, hke other royahsts, was 
given the choice of leaving the country 
or peaceably going home The Cavaher 
returned to his home, content that he 
had served his king, his country, and his 
honor as best he could Having given his 
parole that he would take no further part 
in the war, he retired from active hfe 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN 


Type of work Novel 

Author Alexandre Dumas, father (1802 1870) 

Type of flot Histoncal romance 
Time of 'plot Eighteenth century 
Locale Pans and environs 
Ltrst published 1846 1848 

Principal characters 
Baron de Taverney 
Philippe his son 
Andree his daughter 
Gilbert in love with Andr6e 
King Louis XV of France 
M DE Choiseul the king s minister 
Madame Jeanne du Barry, the king^s favonte 
Armand de Richelieu, a pohtical opportunist 
Joseph Balsamo (Count de Fenix), a sorcerer and revolutionary 
Lorenza Feliciani, his wife 
Althotas, his instructor m mamc 
M DE Sartenes, a heutenant or pohce 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the philosopher 
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Critique 

Memoirs of a Physician is an mtncate 
plot o£ court intrigue in the closing days 
of the reign of Louis XV, with dramatis 
peisonae as diverse as the scheming Due 
de Richelieu, the philosopher Rousseau, 
and the favonte dominated king Manip 
ulating all these by means of his magical 
control of natural forces and the power 
invested m him as a representative of the 
secret brotherhood of Freemasonry is the 
mystenous figure of Joseph Balsamo The 
climax is as lurid as any modem thriller 
For its full historical value this volume 
should be read as one of a senes of five 
all concerned vath the court life of 
France at the time of Louis XV and XVI 
Called the Mane Antoinette romances, 
the novels are Memoirs of a Physician 
(including Joseph Balsamo') jThe Queen* s 
Necklacej The Taking of the Bastille, 
The Countess de Charny, in that order, 
and, lastly, The Chevalier of the Maison 
Rouge 

The Story 

At the court of Louis XV of France the 
Due de Richelieu plotted with Madame 
du Barry, the king^s favonte, to replace 
M de Choiseul as the king^s minister 
They consulted a Count de Femx, who 
turned out to be the reputed sorcerer Jo 
seph Balsamo, ten years earlier the nec 
romancer had predicted that Madame du 
Barry would one day be queen of France 
Balsamo used his wife Lorenza as an un 
willing medium for his sorcery Through 
her he was able to give Richelieu and 
Madame du Barry compromising mfor 
mation contained m a letter sent by the 
Duchess of Grammont to her brother, de 
Choiseul, showing that the minister was 
encouraging the revolt of parliament 
against the king and attempting to brmg 
about war with England Fortified vath 
this information, Richelieu forced the 
king to dismiss his minister 

The philosopher Rousseau, standing 
in the crowd gathered outside the palace 
after the king at a **bed of justice” had 
defied parliament, was urged to attend 


a secret meeting where he would be m 
itiated into the mystic order of Free 
masonry Rousseau declared he could do 
more for the world by not joining the 
order The chief of the council, who was 
Balsamo, read a communication from 
Swedenborg which warned them of a 
traitor in their midst 

In order to demonstrate to the surgeon 
Marat, a member of the secret fraternity, 
that body and soul can be separated and 
then reunited and that the soul has a 
greater knowledge than the body Bal 
samo hjrpnotized one of Marat^s patients 
As the patient's crushed leg was ampu 
tated, Balsamo made the patient sing He 
also hypnotized Marat's maid, drew from 
her an admission of the theft of her mas 
ter's watch, and, still in the condition of 
sleep, made her repeat the contents of 
a letter she could not read while awake 

Andr^e, daughter of the impoverished 
Baron de Tavemey, had recently been 
saved from the violence of a mob by 
Gilbert, a son of the people, but she was 
Ignorant of this circumstance because 
Balsamo had brought her home m his 
carnage After the girl had been settled 
at the Tnanon through the request of the 
dauphiness, her beauty charmed the king 
completely, and he commissioned Riche 
lieu to present her with a necklace worth 
several million livres, but she declined 
the gift Richelieu, escorting de Tavemey 
through the gardens after they had 
supped with the king, was heard by Gil 
bert, hidden m a dense thicket advising 
the baron to send his daughter to a con 
vent Philippe, Andr^e's brother who 
held a commission in the royal army, paid 
a farewell visit to his sister, she confided 
to him her fears and forebodings After 
his departure, Andr4e threw herself on a 
bench and wept Gilbert approached and 
declared his love for her, but Andr4e re- 
buffed him 

In his mansion, Balsamo was sum 
moned to Lorenza's room, where she 
begged him to release her so that she 
could retire to a convent When he re 
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fused, she plunged a dagger into her 
breast After commanding Lorenza to 
sleep, Balsamo ascended to the chamber 
of the alchemist Althotas who reminded 
him that in a week the aged man would 
be one hundred years old, by which time 
he must have the last three drops of 
blood of a child or a young female to 
complete the elixir which would preserve 
him for another half century Balsamo, 
having promised his help, was returning 
to the sleeping Lorenza when he was in 
terrupted by the arrival of Richelieu, who 
had come for a special sleeping draught 
for Andr4e Richelieu had already left 
mstructions that a love potion be given 
the king which would cause him to fall in 
love with the first woman he saw on 
waking 

Gilbert overheard Nicole, Andr^e's 
maid, tell her lover that Richelieu had ar 
ranged for them to escape together after 
first drugging Andr6e and leaving her 
door unlocked, later he saw them nde 
off Andr4e, plunged mto a hypnotic 
sleep by the dnnk, descended the stairs 
of her apartment in a trance and passed 
the astounded Gilbert A flash of light 
ning disclosed the concealed figure of 
Balsamo, who ordered Andr4e to tell 
what had happened at his house m 
Pans after Lorenza had tned to kill her- 
self and he had put her to sleep Andr^e, 
descnbmg Lorenza's flight, told how she 
had taken with her a box of papers and, 
on reaching the street, had inquired the 
address of die heutenant of police, M de 
Sartines At this news Balsamo leaped to 
his horse and without releasmg Andree 
from her trance, dashed off for Pans 

Andree, left alone, sank to the ground 
Gilbert, a witness of this scene at a dis- 
tance, rushed toward her, lifted her up, 
and earned her back to her chamber As 
he placed her on the couch he heard a 
step Hastily he blew out the candle 
Realizing that the visitor was die king, 
Gilbert fled Kmg Louis, seeing Andree 
lymg pale and immobile and thmkmg her 
dead, also fled m panic 

Balsamo, ndmg toward Pans, knew 


diat his only hope of preventing Lorenza 
from revealmg his secrets to the police 
lay m his magic power over her Abruptly 
he reined in his horse and with all the 
force at his command willed Lorenza to 
fall asleep wherever she was From 
Sevres, he sent a hasty note to Madame 
du Barry in Pans Lorenza, meanwhile, 
had arrived at the office of the police, but 
before she could give him Balsamous ad 
dress she fell to the floor, overcome by a 
strange dizzmess A valet earned her into 
an adjoining room M de Sartines burst 
open the coffer, however, and a clerk de 
ciphered the secret papers which impli 
cated Balsamo m plans affecting the kmg 
and the government 

At that moment Balsamo, under the 
name of the Count de F4nix, was an 
nounced Seemg that the coffer had been 
opened, he threatened to blow out M 
de Sartmes’ brams Madame du Barry, 
actmg quickly on receipt of Balsamous 
letter, amved at that moment, and M 
de Sartmes surrendered the coffer to her 
She m turn handed it to Balsamo with 
all the papers intact 

On his return to his chambers Balsamo 
found Lorenza there m convulsions His 
determmation to kill her ebbed as he 
gazed on her beauty, and an overpower 
mg love for her swept his being and 
caused him to feel that if he surrendered 
his control over her he might still earn 
some heavenly recompense For three 
days the very thought plunged him into 
a happmess he had never before expen 
enced, while m her trance Lorenza 
dreamed aloud her own mystenous love 
On the third day, after she had asked 
him to test her ability still to see through 
space in spite of intervening matenal 
obstacles, Balsamo willed her to report 
what Madame du Barry was domg Lo 
renza reported that the kihg’s favorite 
was on her way to see him 

Balsamo put Lorenza mto a still deeper 
sleep As he was leaving her he fancied 
he heard a creak Looking back, he saw 
only her sleepmg form In her sleep Lo 
renza thought she saw part of the cedmg 
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of her room descend, and from this mov 
mg trap a Caliban shaped creature creep 
toward her Powerless to escape, she felt 
him place her on the circular trap, which 
then iscended slowly toward the ceihng 
Madame du Barry, worried because she 
had been followed, told Balsamo that she 
had saved him from arrest when M de 
Sartmes had handed the king the de 
ciphered names from the coffer In appre 
ciation, Balsamo presented her with a 
vial contammg a draught which would 
ensure her twenty years of additional 
youth After her departure Balsamo re 
turned to Lorenza’s couch, only to find 
her gone He ascended to his instructor's 
room and there discovered the body of 
Lorenza To his horror he realized that 
Althotas drained from her the blood 
needed for his elixir 

Cursing his master, from whose hands 
the vial with the precious liquid slipped 
and broke, Balsamo fell unconsaous on 
the lifeless body of his wife He stirred 
only when notified by his servant that 
**the five masters" were waiting to see 
him They had come from the secret fra 
temity to pronounce sentence on him as 
a traitor Havmg watched his movements, 
they had seen Lorenza leave his home 
with a coffer which contained secret 
names in cipher Later he himself had ar 
rived at the police oiOBce, and Lorenza 
had departed alone, but he had left ivith 
Madame du Barry, whom he had sum 
moned there to receive the secret infor 
mation for which he was paid The paper 
which had revealed their secrets had been 
left widi die police, they charged, but 


Balsamo had brought away the coffer in 
order to avoid implication As a result of 
this betrayal, five of their prominent 
agents had been arrested Balsamo did 
not defend himself When he asked only 
for a few mmutes to bnng proof that 
would speak for him, they let him go He 
returned, bearmg the body of Lorenza 
which he let slip from his arms to fall at 
their feet In consternation, his judges 
fled 

Althotas, enraged at his pupil and fear 
ing death for himself, set fire to his pre 
Clous manuscripts and perished in the 
flames All night the fire roared in the 
rooms above, while Balsamo, stretched 
beside Lorenza's body, never moved The 
vaulted walls were thick, however, and 
the fire finally burned itselE out 

Andree recovered from her prostration 
and retired to a convent Baron de Taver 
ney, repudiated by the kmg and Riche- 
lieu, slunk back to his impoverished es 
tate Philippe sailed for America, and Gil 
bert followed Balsamo vegetated in his 
mansion, from which he was supposed to 
have reappeared during the violence of 
the French Revolution As for the king, 
on May 9, 1774, his physiaan pro 
nounced him suffenng from smallpox 
His daughter, Madame Louise of France, 
left her convent cell to attend him, and 
he was given extreme unction Madame 
du Barry was sent to the chateau of the 
Duchess d'AiguiIlon The next day the 
kmg died, and Louis XVI came to a 
throne about to be engulfed m the flames 
of rebellion and anarchy 


THE MENAECHMI 

Type of work Drama 

Author Titus Macaus Plautus Cc 255 184 B C ) 

Type of flot Farce 

Ttme of flot Third century B C 

Locale Epidamnum, a city of Macedoma 

First presented Late third or early second century B C 

Pnnafal characters 

Mbnaechmus of Epidamnum 
Menaechmus Sosicles, his twin brother 
Messbnto, Menaedhmus Sosides* servant 
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Wife of Menaechmus of Epidamnum 

Erohum, a courtesan, Menaechmus o£ Epidamnum^s mistress 

Peniculus, a parasite, hanger on to Menaechmus of Epidamnum 


Critique 

The Menaechmi is one of the best 
known of Plautus* plays (Shakespeare 
leaned heavily on it for The Comedy of 
Errors (1592 1594) Although its plot is 
not remarkably complex, Plautus handles 
the action with considerable histnonic 
dextenty, carefully signaling in advance 
so that the audience may always be in a 
position to relish the misunderstandings 
and confusion of the characters Bindmg 
Itself to a very narrow unity of time and 
place, the action takes place before the 
house of Erotium in little more than the 
time actually represented This limitation 
creates a number of problems m verisi 
militude, but the play moves so rapidly 
that the audience has no opportunity to 
grow uneasy at the improbable coinci 
dences or the obtuseness of the charac 
ters The Menaechmi has no apparent 
social or moral theme, but it manifests 
good showmanship throughout 

The Story 

When the two Menaechmi were seven 
years old, one, later to become Menaech 
mus of Epidamnum, accompanied his mer 
chant father from their home in Syracuse 
to Tarentum There, fascinated by the 
confused activity, the boy wandered away, 
became lost, and was finally picked up 
by another merchant who took him to 
the merchant*s own home in Epidamnum 
and adopted him The boy*s family was 
so gnef stncken at his loss that his name 
was given to the remaining son This 
boy, Menaechmus Sosicles, grew up, 
and when he came of age and inhented 
his father*s property, he went out to pur 
sue an aimless quest of his brother 

Menaechmus of Epidamnum had by 
this time inherited his foster fathers 
wealth, married a somewhat shrewish 
woman, and acquired a mistress On the 
day Menaechmus Sosicles amved in 
Epidamnum on his undirected search, 


Menaechmus of Epidamnum had quar 
reled with his suspicious wife and had 
parted from her, secretly beanng one of 
her robes as a gift to Erotium, his mis 
tress Delivering the robe, he instructed 
Erotium to prepare an elaborate meal for 
their evening*s entertainment, then he 
left to attend to some busmess at the 
Forum 

Shortly afterward, Menaechmus Sosi 
cles happened to amve before Erotium*s 
house and, much to his dismay, was ad 
dressed famiharly, first by one of her 
servants and then by Erotium herself 
Confusion followed, but Menaechmus 
Sosicles finally decided that this was 
merely Erotium*s way of trying to seduce 
him and so he gave his servant Mes 
senio his wallet for safekeeping and ac 
companied the courtesan mto the house 

V^en he came back out later, having 
consumed the food which Menaechmus 
of Epidamnum had ordered for himself 
and his parasite, Erotium gave him the 
robe so that he could have it altered for 
her As he walked away, intent on selling 
the robe for his own gam, he was ac 
costed by Peniculus, Menaechmus of Epi 
damnum*s parasite, mdignant at having 
missed a banquet to which he had been 
invited only a short tune before and 
convinced that he had been purposely 
aflFronted Menaechmus Sosicles finally 
dismissed Peniculus with an msult, and 
the latter, believing himself grievously 
treated by his erstwhile benefactor, went 
to Menaechmus of Epidamnum*s wife 
and revealed to her that her husband was 
not only keepmg another woman but 
had given his mistress his wife*s robe 
as well When Peniculus had finished, 
Menaechmus of Epidamnum came by 
on his way from the Forum to Erotium*s 
house, and, in concealment, the two over 
heard him soliloquizmg in a way that 
substantiated Peniculus* whole story Sat 



isfied with what she heard, the wife 
stepped forward and accosted her hns 
band There followed a confused argu 
ment in which Menaechmus of Epidam 
nura alternated between dissembled igno 
ranee regarding the theft of the robe and 
genuine dismay regardmg his assumed 
presence at the banquet Erotium had 
given At last, seeing that Pemculus had 
revealed all, he agreed to get the robe 
and return it When he went to Erotium 
and, unaware that Menaechmus Sosicles 
had already taken the robe, tned to ex 
plam his dilemma, she assumed he was 
trying to defraud her, grew angry, and 
slammed her door m his face 
Meanwhile, Menaechmus Sosicles still 
canymg the robe, met the angry wife, 
who assumed that he was Menaechmus 
of Epidamnum returning the robe as he 
had promised While the whole situation 
was still in confusion, the wife^s father 
arrived to take her part Menaechmus 
Sosicles decided to feign madness to get 
nd of the two and was so successful m 
his attempt that they went off m search 
of a physician and men to restrain him 


But when these people were assembled, 
they met Menaechmus of Epidamnum 
instead of his brother They would have 
carried him off if Messenio had not hap 
pened along and, mistaking Menaechmus 
of Epidamnum for his brother, beaten off 
the assailants When the others had fled, 
Messenio asked for his freedom in re 
turn for saving his "mastePs^’ life, his 
request was granted by the amazed 
Menaechmus of Epidamnum, and Mes 
senio went off to collect his master's be 
longings and return them 

On the way, however, he met Men 
aechmus Sosicles Gradually the naaire 
of the confusion came to light The two 
brothers finally confronted each other 
and exchanged the information that was 
a necessary prelude to formal recognition 
Menaechmus of Epidamnum decided to 
sell his property and return to Syracuse 
with his brother Messenio was freed 
again, this time by his own master, and 
was made auctioneer for the sale of the 
property Everything was to be con 
verted mto cash, including Menaechmus 
of Epidamnum's wife 


LE MENTEUR 

Ty'pe of work Drama 

Author Pierre Corneille (1606 1684) 

Ty'pe of flot Farce 

Ttme of flot Seventeenth century 

Locale Pans 

First presented 1643 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Dorante, a student newly amved m Pans 

Geronte his father 

Cliton, his valet and confidant 

Alcippe, his fnend, engaged secretly to Glance 

Philiste, a fnend to both Alcippe and Dorante 

Clarice, a young pr6cieuse, betrothed to Alcippe 

Lucrece her fnend and fellow cong)irator 

Sabine, the maid and confidante of Lucrece 

Critique 

Although Corneille began his career (The Liar'), based on an episode from 
at the famous H6tel de Bourgogne with Truth Suspected^ by Juan Ruiz de 
Mehfe in 1629, his reputation as a writer Alarcdn (c 1581-1639) The actor pro 
of comedy rests solely on Le Menteur ducer manager of the Royal Players, 

LE MENTEUR by Pierre Corneille from CHIEF PLAYS OF CORNEILLE Translated by Lacy Lock 
ert By permission of the publishers Princeton University Press Copyright 1952 1957 by Princeton 
Univefsity Ptess 
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Pierre Le Messier, acted the title role 
with great success, though he was known 
chiefly as a tragedian Written m Alexan 
dnnes— SIX lamhic feet per line with 
rhyming couplets— the play has not been 
satisfactorily translated into English An 
other reason for the pla/s dimmished 
effectiveness in English lies in the clever 
play on words and the use of double 
meanings which defy exact translation 

The Story 

Dorante, a young gallant who had 
come to Paris m order to get his social 
education and not to take a wife as his 
father Geronte wished, hired Cliton, a 
valet who had military and amatory con 
nections, as his mentor The young man 
wished to be schooled in the ways of the 
world, though the only advice he ever 
took from his man was to spend freely 

Quite by planned accident Glance, 
nred of waitmg for her lethargic lover 
Alcippe to conclude their secret arrange 
ments to marry, tripped onto the wait 
ing arm of the newly amved student 
Although a rustic, Dorante immediately 
accommodated himself to the situation 
and exchanged euphemistic compliments 
with the young coquette, much to his 
valet^s despair T^e brazen liar cap- 
tivated not only Glance but her com 
panions especially Lucrece, who was 
silent throughout, by his false accounts 
of the wars he had fought in and the 
deeds he had accomphshed in Germany 
dunng the last four years 

The amval of Alcippe put the girls to 
flight, but not before Alcippe saw Glance 
talking to his old fnend Dorante— who 
quite ecstatically informed his companions 
mat he had had amazing amatory adven 
tures during his month's stay m Pans 
Last night, for example, he had enter 
tamed a beautiful lady and five com- 
panions on five boats with four choirs of 
mstruments playmg all night and "with 
dancing until dawn after a sumptuous 
repast of six courses, and so on Cliton 
attempted to break mto this mad mono- 
logue, but with no result, for Dorante's 


philosophy was to tell the big lie of wars 
and adventures in order to be believed 
His stories were so plausible and his man 
ner so persuasive that the two young 
ladies fell in love v^nth him, his friend 
Alcippe burned with jealousy because he 
thought his fiancee had been on the 
barge, and his friend Philiste was com 
pletely mystified when he tried to recon 
cile the tales with what he later found 
to be the unvarnished and unromantic 
truth The one flaw in the liar's plans 
was that in his conversation with Cliton, 
who had gained mformation about the 
young women from a coachman, Dorante 
confused Glance with Lucrece 

Into this confused web of mendacity 
and misplaced affections came the good 
natured Geronte, who without his son's 
knowledge pressed the young man's suit 
for marriage with the daughter of an old 
fnend The girl was Glance, ready and 
willmg to be wooed after all the time she 
had spent waiting for Alcippe s advances 
The old man and the young girl con 
tnved a meeting that evenmg under 
her balcony and incognito, though she 
doubted that she could judge her suitor's 
character from such a distance and under 
such unintimate circumstances A fnend 
then suggested that she receive him at 
Lucrece's house and as Lucrece 

Alcippe, consumed with jealousy, an 
grily accused Glance of mfidelity A1 
mough she denied his charges, she re 
fused to seal their engagement with two 
kisses, her hand, and her faith Alcippe, 
thinlong himself the mjured party, swore 
revenge 

Meanwhile, the tolerant father re 
tracted his offer of his son's hand m 
mamage to Glance because the young 
scoundrel had invented a touching story 
to escape the weddmg planned for him 
The story, a cape and sword melodrama, 
concerned his marriage to a poor girl 
whose father found &em alone, in his 
anxiety to disguise their presence his gun 
went off, his sword was broken, his bam 
cade smashed, and her reputation threat 
ened Under the circumstances, what 
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could he do but marry sweet Orphise? 
Cliton's despair changed to admiration, 
now that he realized how useful his mas 
ter's ability at lying could be Though 
Cliton tried to acquaint him with his 
mistake about the shy, virtuous, and 
quiet Lucrece with whom Dorante had 
not spoken, the bewitched swam swore 
he would keep his appointment under her 
balcony Alcippe wrote a letter breaking 
oflF his friendship with Dorante and 
demanding satisfaction In one short day 
his second in the big city, the provincial 
student had quarreled made love, and 
reported a marriage To he effectively, 
Chton observed one must have a good 
memory 

Confronted by his accuser, Dorante 
told Alcippe and Philiste that he had 
known Clarice for several years but was 
not interested in her he had, he said, 
taken a beautiful married woman with 
him on the barge, a woman whom 
Alcippe could not possibly know He 
cautioned Alcippe not to believe all he 
heard and not to be led by the green 
eyed monster When Philiste revealed to 
Alcippe that the young dandy had only 
yesterday arrived from the college at 
Poitiers— proof that while he might be 
valorous, his deeds were imaginary— A1 
cippe asked the innocent scoundreFs par 
don 

Clarice, by the time she had exchanged 
places on the balcony with Lucrece, also 
knew about the lies Dorante had told 
Lucrece thought his actions a sign of 
love Confronted, Dorante denied all 
accusations save one, he declared that he 
had pretended marnage in order to wed 
his Lucrece— at this point there was 
consternation on the balcony— whom he 
would marry that next day as proof of 


his sincerity By group action he was 
ordered hence, so shocked were the young 
ladies at his effrontery— or naivete 
Dorante now promised Cliton not to 
he any more, or at least to give a signal 
when he did He immediately lied by 
saying that the rumor of his fight with 
Alcippe was true and that the unfortu 
nate challenger had been left for dead 
He lied again when he claimed that the 
secret of Alcippe's recovery lay in the 
magic of a Hebrew word Hebrew, he 
claimed, was one of his ten languages 
He lied also to Sabine, the servant, in 
order to get back in Lucrece’s good graces, 
and he mvented new names so that his 
father could send his daughter in law his 
good wishes, the duped father was pleased 
to leam a grandchild was even now six 
months along His lies were met by 
counter lies told by the clever Sabine, 
who lied for money and kept herself in 
constant emplo)mient by delivering letters 
and arranging assignations 

By now neither Dorante, Lucrece, nor 
dance knew whom they loved Glance 
declared herself in favor of Alcippe, 
whose father finally settled the marriage 
arrangements Dorante then observed that 
she had only been flirtatious and curious, 
while the real Lucrece— he declared that 
he had fallen in love with a name and 
henceforth changed only the face to fit 
It— was much deeper The father declar 
ing as he did so that he would never 
again help his scoundrel of a son, ar 
ranged quite docilely for his marriage 
Lucrece, who swore she would love the 
liar when she could believe him, was 
suddenly converted to belief when she 
saw that his avowals were true m spirit 
Chton, of course, knew as much all along 


THE METAMORPHOSES 

Type of work Collection of narrative poems 
Author Ovid CPubhus Ovidius Naso, 43 B C AD 18) 

First transcrthed Before A D 8 

Unlike most Greek and Roman au tertain The tone of the literature of the 

thors, Ovid wrote almost entirely to en ancient world, whether wntten by Greeks 
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or Romans, is ordinarily edifying, but that 
tradition Ovid discarded For this reason, 
and because of the subject matter of 
Ovid's Ars amatona QArt of Love), Euro- 
peans and Americans have usually been 
doubtful of Ovid's true literary stature 
Anyone who has read Ovid senously will 
usually agree, however, that to take his 
writings as they were intended—to enter 
tam—opens the door to granting his writ 
mgs a conspicuous place in Roman litera- 
ture 

The Metamorphoses is generally con 
ceded to be Ovid's finest work In this 
collection of poems Ovid managed to 
draw together artistically most of the 
stones of Greek and Roman legend More 
than two hundred of the myths of the 
ancient world have been rendered into an 
organic work, the unif5?ing theme being 
that of transformation from one kind to 
another as Jove changed himself into a 
swan, Narcissus was transformed mto a 
flower, Tereus was turned into a bird, 
and Midas was given the ears of an ass 
These stories were arranged by Ovid mto 
fifteen books, containing in the onginal 
Latin almost twelve thousand lines of 
sweetly flowing verse written in the 
dactylic hexameters common m classical 
poetry The poems were wntten when 
Ovid was a mature man of perhaps fifty, 
shortly before Aug&tus Caesar banished 
him to the little town of Tomi on the 
shores of the Black Sea, far from the aty 
that Ovid loved Although Ovid wrote 
that he destroyed his own copy of the 
Metamorphoses, apparently because he 
was dissatisfied with his performance, he 
also seemed to feel that the work would 
hve after him In his epilogue to the 
Metamorphoses he wrote 

Now I have done my work It will en 
dure, 

I trust beyond Jove's anger, fire, and 
sword 

Beyond Time's hunger The day will 
come, I know, 

So let It come, fliat day which has no 
power 


Save over my body, to end my span of 
life 

Whatever it may be Still, part of me, 
The better part, immortal vill be borne 
Above the stars my name will be re 
membered 

Wherever Roman power rules con 
quered lands, 

I shall be read and through all centu 
nes 

If propheaes of bards are ever truthful, 

I shall be hving, always 

As if It were necessary for a work of 
hterary art to have some edifying or moral 
purpose the poems have sometimes been 
regarded primarily as a useful handbook 
on Greek and Roman mythology Cer 
tamly the work does contain a wealth of 
the ancient legends, and many later 
writers have become famous in part be 
cause they were able to build on the ma- 
tenals Ovid put at their disposal How 
ever, the Metamorphoses deserves remem 
brance as a work of art in its own nght 
Modem writers view stories about the 
gods of the pagan Pantheon m a differ 
ent light from that in which such tales 
were regarded in the time of Ovid and 
Augustus Caesar Where we can smile, 
Ovid's light, even facetious, tone must 
have been regarded by serious Romans 
as having more than a litde touch of 
blasphemy Perhaps his irreverent atti 
tudes may even have been a partial cause 
for his exile for rulers have always been 
sensitive people and Augustus was at the 
time attempting moral reforms It must 
be kept in mind, too, that Ovid, after 
treating good humoredly of the other 
gods, turned at the end of the Meta 
morphoses to describe the transformation 
of Julius Caesar to godhood How sen 
ously he meant to be taken, from the tone 
of the poem, is open to question 

Ovid began the collection with a de 
scnption of how the universe came into 
being with the metamorphosis of Chaos, 
the unshaped stuff, into Cosmos, the or 
dered universe Having described how the 
Lord of Creation, ‘Whatever god it was," 
estabhshed order m the imiverse, he pro- 
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ceeded to give a picture of the four ages Latona, for trying to surpass him at play 
Like other ancients, Ovid had a different mg the flute, sixteen-year old Athis hav 
concept of the past from that of modem ing his face battered to mere splinters of 
times He began his account with the bone hy Perseus, and Pehas* daughters^ 
Golden Age, when justice and right ex letting their father^s blood at the behest 
isted everywhere, when law and punish of Medea In these stones gory details are 
ment were absent because they were un described in the account of each brutal 
necessary When Saturn was sent to the act, brains, blood, broken bones, and 
land of shadowy death wrote Ovid and screams of agony and hate fill the lines 
Jove became chief of the gods, then came Love and hate, both powerful, basic hu 
the Age of Silver, when men first built man emotions, are close in Ovid^s Meta 
houses to guard themselves against the mor'phoses 

seasons and planted fields to provide Mere enumeration does not do Ovid^s 
themselves with a harvest Next came the collection of stories in the Metamorfhoses 
Age of Bronze, when warlike instincts the justice it deserves Practically every 
and aggression came into being, to be phase of the Graeco Roman mythology is 
succeeded in its turn by the Iron Age, at least represented in the fifteen divi 
when modesty, truth, and righteousness sions of the work The stories are artfully 
were displaced by tnckery, violence, and drawn together with consummate skill 
swindling So bad was this age that Jove Yet the noteworthy fact in assessing 
struck down the living and nature Ovid's mastery of his materials and craft 
brought forth a new race of men who is that he himself was a skeptic who did 
were, as Ovid put it, ^^men of blood ” not believe in these stones as being true 
Of this race, all except Deucalion and m the sense of really having happened 
Pyrrha, a righteous man and woman. Without the smcenty of belief, he nev 
were wiped from the face of the earth by ertheless wrote m such a way that he 
Jove, who with Neptune's aid caused a induces in the reader that mood which 
flood to cover the globe Ovid's stones of Colendge, almost two thousand years 
the Creation and the Flood, told in a later, described as the '^willing suspension 
pagan environment, are stnkingly similar of disbelief " 

to the stones of the same phenomena Ovid placed in his pages believable 
told, in keeping with Judaic tradition, in personalities His men and women, his 
the Old Testament gods and goddesses, ffate and love as hu 

Much of Ovid's poetry m the Metamor man beings have always done The twen 
phases deals with love It is not romanti tieth century reader recognizes in himself 
cized, sentimentalized love that Ovid pre the same surges and flows of emotion that 
sented, however, for he recognized the he finds in Ovid's poetry Our world is, 
physical reality of men and women for one in this way, little different from the Ro 
another, and his gods and goddesses ex man empire of Ovid and Augustus, de 
hibit human passions In love, as Ovid de spite technological advances 
scnbed it, there is often found a strain of Another element of Ovid's style that 
cruelty and brutality, the veneer of civili comes through in translation is the large 
zation IS thm enough to let his readers amount of specific detail At almost any 
sense the savagery of violence, revenge, point in the Metamorphoses there is a 
and cruelty underlying human culture In vivid picture of the people or the action, 
this connection one recalls Lycaon boiling as when Myrrha, in ''Cm5n:as and Myr 
and broilmg the flesh of a human hostage rha," flings herself, face dovm, to cry into 
before the altar of Jove, Tereus raping her pillow, when Pygmahon lavishes gifts 
Philomela and then cutting out her of pet birds, sea shells, lilies, and lumps 
tongue to keep the deed a secret, a satyr of precious amber on his beloved statue, 
being flayed alive by Apollo, the son of or when Dorylas, in ^The Battle of the 
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Centaurs/* is wounded by Peleus and 
dies trailing his entrails, treading and 
tangling them with his centaur*s hoofs 
We are reminded in such stones that 
Ovid*s Rome had a culture that included 


not only greatness m art but also the grim 
and bloody scenes of death by violence 
within the confines of the arena at the 
Cohseum 


MID-CHANNEL 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Arthur Wmg Pinero (1855 1934) 

Ttme c 1900 
Locale London 
First presented 1909 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Theodore Blundell, a stockbroker 
ZoE Blundell, his wife 
Leonard Ferris, Zoe's fnend 
Ethel Pierpoint, Zoe’s prot4g4e 


Realistic drama tends to depend upon 
motivational interrelationships of char 
acters within a specific environment or 
society for its impact Henrik Ibsen, by 
his careful and selective writing and ar 
rangement, made a place for realism m 
the modem theater Behevabihty of char 
acter was important, but more significant 
was the door that Nora slammed at the 
end of Ibsen's A DolVs House (1879) 
Its impact was heard around the world 
Thereafter a new and important use was 
to be made of the theater, and the social 
thesis play became a recognized and valu 
able adjunct to the literature of the stage 
By the end of the nmeteenth century 
many playwnghts were following Ibsen's 
example Henry Arthur Jones, Arthur 
Wing Pinero, Bernard Shaw, and others 
cast their works in the selectively real 
istic mold of the Norwegian The success 
of these writers and the durability of 
their works depend on their language and 
characterization, not on their plots, many 
of which are remarkably similar Upon 
readmg the plays of Pinero and Jones, m 
particular, one is struck by their old 
fashioned language and by their stereo 
typed characters On the other hand, 
Shaw's brittle wit and absolute addiction 
to the language itself keeps his plays as 
fresh and true today as when they were 
written 


Pinero, wntmg concurrently with 
Shaw in an England that was still 
relatively ignorant of modem drama 
achieved, in 1893 his first real success 
with The Second Mrs Tanqueray which 
remains his most durable play He be 
came known as a craftsman of the well 
made play, chiefly concerned with social 
commentary However, time has height 
ened a certain pretentiousness in his 
plays and in his concern with what were 
then accepted as ultrareahstic characters 

Pinero's plays depend heavily upon 
plot complications rather than the inevi 
tability of circumstance for their action 
What should seem headlong and un 
avoidable is rather a senes of deviously 
contrived twists of storytelling designed 
to keep the spectator at all times inter 
ested Pretentiously tragic, his plays now 
seem merely melodramatic The trans 
parent and pat endmgs remove the total 
impact of a higher, more energizing form 
of theater, resolutions are mechanical and 
forced 

The late nineteenth century dramatists 
were unconsciously settmg a trap for 
their successors, for the melodramatic 
form which they evolved almost auto- 
matically continues to harass playwrights 
to this day Escapes from it have been 
few Shaw managed because of his wit, 
deliberate artifice, and a rebellious spint 
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Those who inadvertently copied Ibsen in 
search of tragedy were almost invariably 
doomed to conventions of theme and sit 
nation 

Mid Channel appeared in 1909, after 
Pinero had wntten a series of successes 
that began with The Second Mrs Tan 
queray m 1893 As theater, it abounds 
in plot complications and moral preach 
ments which make for interest but remove 
a unifying force from the play The cen 
tral character, Zoe Blundell, does con 
tribute a certain cohesiveness, but be 
cause of the monotony of Pinero^s prose, 
interest m her lags 

Zoe and Theodore Blundell are 
wealthy and fashionable, but their mar 
nage is in mid channel, there is little 
love in their relationship, and there are 
no children To amuse herself, Zoe has 
taken on a senes of men younger than 
she, whom she calls her tame robins 
They squire her about in the social 
world and sip endless cups of tea while 
they amuse and entertain her One of 
them, Leonard Ferns, makes the mistake 
of falling in love with her She and 
Theodore finally agree to separate after 
another of their petty quarrels, and when 
Zoe goes to Italy to forget, Leonard fol 
lows her Theodore takes a mistress dur- 
ing her absence 

When Zoe returns in bad health, a 
mutual fnend tnes to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, but the old bickermg begms again, 
makmg an adult relationship impossible 

In the meantime Zoe's young friend, 
Ethel Pierpoint, has confessed her love 
for Leonard Leonard, on the rebound 
from Zoe, goes to Ethel and they plan 
marriage Zoe admits having had an af- 
fair with Leonard while they were in 
Italy, and Theodore swears that he -will 
divorce Zoe and force Leonard to marry 
her When Zoe finds that Leonard is 
committed to Ethel, she ends it dd by 
throwing herself from an upstairs window 
m her estranged husband^s flat 

Zoe has some fascmation as a tor- 
mented character Wealthy and spoiled, 
childless and unhappy, presents a 


rather touching picture of a woman ap 
proaching middle age who has never ful 
filled her place as wife and mother Yet 
she seems constantly at fault and unable 
to control herself as a social being In 
terestmg relationships exist between Zoe 
and her tame robins They are her fa 
vorites until fliey become involved with 
other women, then, petulantly and jeal 
ously, they are dismissed She exerts con 
siderable control over them, while they, 
spineless and lacking m ambition, do her 
bidding 

Zoe and Theodore are characters 
caught in a circumstance of their own 
making They are in mid channel and 
must go one way or the other, or sink 
They are both pictured as mtelligent 
people, aware of their own shortcomings, 
yet they seem powerless to do anything 
about their failing marriage Pride, am 
bition, thoughtlessness, and coldness aU 
enter into their union, but on a petty, 
commonplace level They are people of 
few redeeming qualities except for charm 
and money 

Zoe's suicide at the end of the play is 
an action diflScult to explam in the light 
of all that has gone before Pinero sug 
gests that she has no choice, having been 
provided with all the possibilities for hap 
piness but finding herself unable to use 
them Actually, it is more Pinero the 
playwnght than Zoe the character who 
has no choice but to come to this ending 
Ibsen might have left it all unresolved, 
with the events of the future left to the 
imagmation of the viewer, but with care 
ful hmts presented along the way to sug 
gest other possibilities But in the Eng 
hsh theater of sensibility, a satisfactory 
conclusion to all entanglements was de 
manded Theatergoers were not yet ready 
to face reality unless it condoned a ful 
fiUment of moral obligations The real 
istic form was a new and foreign thing, 
provocative and unpleasant, its redeem 
mg feature was the lesson it taught 

As a stylist, Pinero lacked the tech 
mque of handling the mevitability of 
action m his plots Circumstances in- 
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vented rarely have as much force and cause she reacts within a carefully struc 

impact as circumstances which mevitahly tured framework, lacking the motivations^ 

flow from other events Predictable ac that make for believability and impor 
tions are never as convincing as actions tance as an individual caught up in an 

that anse from character itself Zoe is, unavoidable turmoil 

ultimately, an unsuccessful character he- 

MISCELLANIES 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Abraham Cowley (1618 1667) 

First published 1656 

Abraham Cowley and his works are 
difiBcult to classify Cowley himself was 
essentially a pre Restoration poet, but his 
verse does not fit well into the classi 
fications normally made of poetry in the 
period between 1600 and 1660 At van 
ous times his work has been compared to 
that of John Donne and John Milton 
The companson of Cowley’s poetry to 
Donne’s has been made because of 
the conceits to be found m both, to Mil- 
ton’s because of Cowley’s use of Biblical 
subject matter in his Davidets an unfin 
islied epic poem 

Most representative of Cowley’s work 
is the 1656 edition titled Miscelhmes a 
volume published shortly after the poet’s 
return to England from France Cowley, 
dispossessed of his fellowship at Cam 
bndge University had joined friends 
among the followers of Charles I at Ox 
ford dunng the early years of the Civil 
War When many of the Royalists fled to 
France, Cowley was among them In ex 
lie he assisted the English queen in her 
correspondence with the king in Eng 
land The Miscellanies volume, accord- 
ing to Cowley’s preface, was an attempt 
on his part to preserve in pnnt all his 
poetical works that he considered worth 
keeping for posterity His avowed moti 
vation was that he intended to write no 
more verse, and he wnshed to publish his 
own edition, lest after his death an edi 
tion containing spurious or inferior wnt 
mgs be foisted upon the public, as had 
already happened in the cases of Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, and Jonson 


The Miscellanies consists of four parts 
The first is a collection of poems on a 
vanety of themes, some wntten when 
Cowley was quite young, the second in 
eludes the poems Cowley had published 
earlier as The Mistress, a senes dealing 
with love in various aspects, the third 
part he labeled Pindarique Odes, transla 
tions from Pindar and free imitations in 
English of that poet’s work, the fourth 
and last portion of the volume contains 
the four books of the Davidets 

In the first section there are odes on 
wit, on the king’s return from Scotland, 
on Prometheus, on the pleasures of wme 
over the pangs of love, on friendship, and 
also imitations, in English, of both Hor 
ace and Martial A light but pleasant 
poem is ‘'The Chronicle,” an example of 
vers de societe dealing with the experi 
ences of a young man in love with a long 
senes of young women Of note also is a 
poem celebrating the publication of the 
first two books of Sir William Davenant’s 
Gondihert (1651) The best, certainly 
the sincerest poems of the Miscellanies 
group, are those wntten on the deaths of 
persons the poet had known and re 
spected m hfe The most outstanding of 
these IS “On the Death of Mr William 
Hervey” Although the poem may seem 
to the twentieth century reader extrava 
gant in its tone, diction, and imagery, it 
compares favorably with the best elegiac 
poetry of the time Other elegiac poems 
m the collection are those on Sir Henry 
Wotton, Mr Jordan, a master at West 
minster School, Van Dyck, the painter, 
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and Richard Crashaw, the poet Of little 
interest, other than historic, are some 
English paraphrases of Anacreon 

Most critics have been less inclined to 
favor The Mistress, or Several Co'pies of 
Love Verses, first published in 1647 and 
included in the Miscellanies Like much 
of the love poetry of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century, The Mistress 
IS hound too closely by conventions in 
many respects It supposedly deals with 
a courtship and the lady^s reception of 
the suit over a penod of three years That 
Cowley actually loved a woman of higher 
social rank and courted her with this po 
etry is doubtful, for the suflfenng lover, 
the standoffish lady of higher degree, 
and extravagant protestations of love are 
typical of the love poetry of the time— 
usually mere convention Cowley^s un 
usual figures of speech, wntten appar 
ently under the influence of John Donne, 
have until recent years been the target 
of critics With the revived interest and 
renewed sympathy for the metaphysical 
poets and their techniques, however, 
Cowley’s exercise of his exceptionally 
learned and fertile fancy has been viewed 
less stnngently In this section the poem 
entitled *‘The Spnng” represents Cowley 
at his best, while ‘Wntten m Juice of 
Lemmon” shows him at his poorer level 
of performance 

For about a century the ode, particu- 
larly the Pindanc ode as it was estab 


lished by Cowley, was a favonte verse 
form among English poets and poetasters 
until the eighteenth century when Dr 
Samuel Johnson, literary arbiter of the 
era, pronounced against it Undoubtedly 
the freedom of meter exercised by Cow 
ley in his Pmdanque Odes and intro 
duced by him was a decisive factor m the 
populanty of the form, for as they were 
wntten by Cowley the odes appear de 
ceptively easy Current literary opinion 
is against Cowley’s odes, declaring them 
too flat and imitative 

The last portion of the Miscellanies is 
taken up with the unfinished Davidets, 
four of the twelve books ongmally 
planned on the model of the Aeneid 
Cowley’s strong religious convictions led 
him to choose the figure of David, tra 
ditional ancestor of Jesus, as the hero for 
an epic poem In these four books he 
packed much of his learning, often in 
Wide and only loosely connected digres 
sions Critics have argued the fitness of 
the subject, Cowley himself seems to 
have changed his mind about its suitabil 
ity, since he left the work unfinished 
As he announced in the preface to 
the Miscellanies, Cowley wrote almost no 
poetry after publication of that edition 
In the twentieth century his poetry at 
tracts htde attention beyond that given 
by students of literature The poems seem 
to have little to say to modem readers that 
has not been said better by other poets 


MISS LONELYHEARTS 


Type of work Novel 

Author Nathanael West (Nathan Weinstein, 19031* 1940) 

T%pe of 'plot Social satire 
Ttme of plot Late 1920’s 
Locale New York City 
First published 1933 

Principal characters 

Miss Lonelyhearts, an advice to-the lovdiom colummst on the New 
York PostrDispatch 
Betty his girl fnend 

WiLME Shrike, the paper’s feature editor, his boss 
Mary Shrike, the boss’s wife 


MISS LONELYHEARTS by Nathanael West By penmssion of the publishers Farrar Straus & Cudahy 
Inc Copyright 1933, by Nathanael West. 
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Peter Doyle, a cnpple 
Fay Doyle, his wife 


Critique 

If It took seventeen years after his 
early death for the 'works of Nathanael 
West to achieve either cntical or popular 
success, one may say with some assurance 
that the present acclaim is on fairlv solid 
ground Of the four novels in his Com 
flete Works (1957), Miss Lonelyhearts 
is regarded most highly Bitter in its sat 
ire, hnef, episodic and unique in its 
treatment, ironic and hopeless in its out- 
look, Miss Lonelyhearts is not so much a 
tale of newspapenng as it is West^s gro 
tesque picture of the miserable, mon 
strous, often disgusting life man has made 
for himself in his despair 

The Story 

Miss Lonelyhearts found it hard to 
write his lo'velom column in the New 
York Post Dis'patch the letters were not 
funny, there was no humor as desperate 
people begged for help Sick of it all, for 
example, 'with seven children in twelve 
years, was pregnant again and ill, but 
being a Catholic she could not consider 
an abortion and her husband would not 
let her alone, Desperate, a sixteen year 
old girl, a good dancer with a good shape 
and pretty clothes, would like hoy friends, 
hut cried all day at the big hole in the 
middle of her face (should she commit 
suicide^y Harold S , fifteen, wrote that 
his sister Gracie, thirteen, deaf, dumb, 
and not very smart, had something dirty 
done to her by a man, but Harold could 
not tell their mother Gracie was going 
to have a baby because her mother would 
beat her up Shake, the feature editor 
and Miss Lonelyhearts^ tormentor, was no 
help at all instead of the same old stuff, 
he said, Miss Lonelyhearts ought to give 
his readers something new and hopeful 

At Delehanty's speak easy where Miss 
Lonelyhearts went to escape his problems, 
his boss still belabored him about brood 
mg and told him to forget the Crucifixion 
and remember the Renaissance Mean- 


while, he was trying to seduce Miss Far 
kis a long legged woman 'vtith a childish 
face He also taunted the columnist by 
talking of a Western sect which prayed 
for a condemned slayer with an adding 
machine, numbers being their idea of the 
universal language 

Miss Lonelyhearts' bedroom walls were 
bare except for an ivory Christ nailed 
with large spikes, and the religious figure 
combined in a dream "with a snake whose 
scales were tiny mirrors m which the 
dead world took on a semblance of life 
First he was a magician who could not 
move his audience by tacks or prayer, 
then he was on a drunken college spree 
v,nth two fnends Their attempt to sacn 
fice a lamb before barbecuing it, with 
Miss Lonelyhearts chanting the name of 
Chnst, miscarried when the blade broke 
on the altar and the lamb slipped out of 
their bloodied hands When the others 
refused to go back to put the lamb out 
of Its misery. Miss Lonelyhearts returned 
and crushed its head 'wim a stone 

One day, as he toed to put things in 
order, everything went against him pen 
cils broke buttons rolled under the bed 
shades refused to stay do’wn, and instead 
of order on the skyline he found chaos 
Miss Lonelyhearts remembered Betty, 
who could bring order into his world, 
and he went to her apartment But he 
realized that her world was not the world 
and could never include the readers of his 
column, his confusion was significant and 
her order was not Irritated and fidgety, 
he could neither talk to her nor caress 
her, although two months before she had 
agreed to marry him When she asked if 
he were sick, he could only shout at her 
when she said she loved him, he could 
only reply that he loved her and her 
smihng through tears Sobbing that she 
felt swell before he came and now felt 
lousy, she asked him to go away 

At Delehanty's he listened to talk of 
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raping a woman wnter, and as he got 
drunker he heard fnends mock Shnke's 
kidding him, but whiskey made him feel 
good and dreams of childhood made the 
world dance Stepping back from the bar, 
he collided with a man holding a beer 
The man punched him in the mouth 
With a lump on his head, a loose tooth 
and a cut lip, Miss Lonelyhearts walked 
in the fresh air with Ned Gates In a 
comfort station they met an old man with 
a temble cough and no overcoat, who 
carried a cane and wore gloves because 
he detested red hands They forced him 
to go to an Italian wine cellar There 
they told him they were Havelock Ellis 
and Krafft Ebmg and insultingly mocked 
him with taunts of his homosexuality 
When Miss Lonelyhearts twisted his arm 
—imagining it was the arm of Desperate, 
Brokenhearted, or Sick of it all— the old 
man screamed, and someone hit the col 
umnist with a chair 

Instead of going to the office after 
Shnke phoned him, Miss Lonelyhearts 
went to the speak easy, he knew Shnke 
found him too perfect a butt for his jokes 
to fire him Needing a woman, he phoned 
Mary, Shrike^s wife, whom he had never 
seduced, although she hated her husband 
and used Miss Lonelyhearts to arouse 
Shrike At a night club, in a cab, and 
at her apartment door, Miss Lonelyhearts 
tned to talk Mary into sleeping with him, 
but Shnke opened the door, ending that 
scheme 

The next day Miss Lonelyhearts re 
ceived a letter trom Fay Doyle, unhap 
pily mamed to a cripple, asking for an 
appointment Although he first threw the 
letter away, he retneved it, phoned her 
to meet him in the park, and took her to 
his apartment In the intervals of making 
love, she told of her mamed life and her 
child Lucy, whose father was not Doyle 

Physically sick and exhausted in his 
room for three days, he was comforted 
by Betty, who tned to get him to quit his 
Lonelyhearts job He said he had taken 
the job as a joke, but after several months 
the joke had escaped him Pleas for help 


made him examine his values and he be 
came the victim of the joke While Betty 
suggested he go to the country with her, 
Shnke broke into the room, taunted him 
to escape to the South Seas, hedonism, 
art, suiade, or drugs, and ended by die 
tating an imaginary letter from the col 
umnist to Christ 

After he had been ill for a week, Bettv 
finally persuaded Miss Lonelyhearts to 
go with her to her aunt^s Connecticut 
farm They camped in the kitchen, sat 
near a pond to watch frogs, deer, and a 
fawn, and slept on a mattress on the 
floor They walked in the woods, swam 
in the nude, and made love in the grass 
After several days they returned to the 
city Miss Lonelyhearts knew that Betty 
had failed to cure him, he could not for 
get the letters He vowed to attempt to 
be humble In the office he found a 
lengthy letter from Broad Shoulders, tell 
mg of her troubles with a crazy husband 
About a week later, while Shrike was 
pulling the same familiar jokes m Dele 
hanty'c, the bartender introduced Miss 
Lonelyhearts to Peter Doyle, a cripple 
whose wife wanted the columnist to have 
dinner at their house After labored con 
versation, Doyle gave him a letter about 
his problems he must pull his leg up 
and dovm stairs for $22 50 a week, his 
wife talked money, money, money, a doc 
tor presenbed a six months' rest When 
their hands touched under the table, 
they were at first embarrassed, but then 
held hands in silence 

As they left the speak easy, very drunk, 
to go to Doyle's, the cripple cursed his 
wife and his foot Miss Lonelyhearts was 
happy in his humility When Mrs Doyle 
tried to seduce the columnist, he failed 
to respond Meanwhile, her husband 
called himself a pimp and at his wife's 
request went out to get gin Failing to 
find a message to show Mrs Doyle her 
husband loved her, and disgusted by her 
obscene attempts to get him to sleep with 
her. Miss Lonelyhearts struck her again 
and again before he ran out of the house 
Following a three days' illness, Miss 



Lonelyhearts was awakened by five peo- 
ple, including Shrike and his wife, all 
drunk, who wanted to take him to a 
party at the editor's home Betty was one 
of the party Shrike wanted to play a 
game in which he distributed letters from 
Miss Lonelyhearts' office file and made 
taunting comments When the columnist 
could stand it no longer, he followed 
Betty out, dropping unread the letter 
given him, vjfiich Shnke read to the 
crowd It was from Doyle, accusing Miss 
Lonelyhearts of trying to rape the crip 
pie's wife 

Miss Lonelyhearts told Betty he had 
quit the Lonelyhearts job and was going 
to look for work in an advertising agency 
She told him she was going to have a 
baby Although he persuaded her to 


marry him and have the baby instead of 
an abortion, by the time he left her he 
did not feel guilty, he did not feel, in 
fact, for his feeling, conscience, sense of 
reahty, and self Imowledge were hke a 
rock 

The next morning he was in a fever 
The Christ on his wall was shining, but 
everything else in the room seemed dead 
When the bell rang and he saw Doyle 
coimng up the stairs, he imagined the 
cnpple had come to have Miss Lonely 
hearts perform a miracle and make him 
whole Misunderstanding the outspread 
arms, Doyle put his hand in a newspaper 
wrapped package as Betty came in the 
door In the struggle the gun Doyle car 
ned went off and Miss Lonelyhearts fell, 
dragging the cnpple with him 


MITHRIDATE 


Type of work Drama 

Author Jean Baptiste Raane (1639 1699) 

Type of plot Histoncal tragedy 
Ttme of plot First century B C 
Locale Nymphee on the Bosphorus 
First presented 1673 

Principal characters 

Mithridate KingofPontus 

Monime, betrothed to Mithndate and already declared queen 
Pharnace, and 

XiPHARES sons of Mithndate by different wives 
Arbate, Mithndate's confidant and governor of Nymph6e 
Phoedime, Monime s confidante 
Arcas, a servant 


Critique 

Presenting a theme borrowed from 
history, Mithndate is a tragedy which 
conforms absolutely to Racine's literary 
ideal a simple action with few events 
In this work Racine was much more 
faithful to actual fact than he had been 
m his earlier plays He simply added a 
love story to the historical pageant to 
turn It into a drama an old man in love 
With a young woman and jealous of his 
two sons The two mam characters are 
mterestmg m their complexity Mithndate 
offers a contrast between the indomitable 
Will power of the wamor and the blmd- 


ness and confusion of the unhappy lover 
Monime seems to combine harmoniously 
all the gentleness and strength of Ra 
erne's heroines The style is versatile 
Rhetoncal and sometimes epic in Mith 
ndate's speech, it also takes on an ex 
quisite softness to express the subtlest 
shades of sentiments Mithndate is the 
only one of Racine's tragedies with a 
happy endmg 

The Story 

Mithndate, the Pontine kmg who had 
been fightmg agamst the Romans for 



forty years, had just been defeated and 
was believed dead XipLares, the son 
who was, like his father, an enemy of 
Rome, deplored sincerely the loss of 
Mithridate The other son, Phamace, 
favorable to the Romans, was all the 
more pleased because he was in love with 
Monime, the old king^s betrothed now he 
hoped to win her for himself 

Xiphares had told Arbate that he had 
no claims to the states Phamace was to 
inhent and that his brother's feelings to 
ward the Romans were of little interest 
to him His concern for Monime was an 
other matter The tmth was that Xiphares 
himself had long been m love with Mo 
nime, even before his father saw her 
Although he had remained silent as long 
as she was betrothed to his father, he 
was now determined that Phamace would 
be compelled to kill him in order to have 
her 

When Monime begged Xiphares to 
protect her against Phamace, whom she 
did not love, Xiphares finally declared 
his love to her At first he was afraid that 
she might receive his avowal with anger 
Monime, however, was secretly in love 
with Xiphares They might have opened 
their hearts to each other at that time if 
Phamace had not appeared 

Phamace urged Monime to support 
his cause m Pontus She thanked him 
but explained that she could not favor 
a friend of the Romans who had killed 
her father When Phamace hinted that 
another interest was prompting her, 
Xiphares confirmed his suspicions by de 
fending Monime's freedom The brothers 
then realized that they were nvals 

At that moment Phoedime, Monime^s 
confidante, arrived to tell them that the 
report of Mithridate^s death was false 
and that the king was retummg Monime 
and Xiphares, each having sensed at last 
the other's feelings, were stunned Mo 
nime deliberately bade them farewell and 
left Now Phamace knew that Monime 
and Xiphares loved each other, and 
Xiphares knew that Phamace loved Mo 
mme and was expectmg the amval of 


the Romans Both, afraid of their father s 
anger, would be forced to keep each 
other's secret when they met him 

After everyone had gone to meet 
Mithndate at the harbor, Phoedime was 
surprised to find Monime still in the 
palace Monime explained her realization 
that Xiphares had suffered as much as 
she did all the time they had been 
separated after their first meeting in 
Greece Aware that she^had betrayed 
her love without even speaking, she felt 
that she could never see Xiphares again 
because she also feared Mithridate's an 
ger She left humedly because she heard 
die noise of Mithridate's arrival and she 
did not want to face him 

The king was surprised to find his 
sons in Nymphee instead of in their own 
states Suspiciously, he asked whether 
diey were in love with Monime and in 
quired of Arbate why he had allowed 
them to enter the city The governor told 
him that Phamace had declared his love 
to Monime Arbate said nothing, how 
ever, about X^hares' feelings Mithri 
date, relieved that his favorite son had 
remained faithful, was afraid that Mo 
nime might have responded to Phamace's 
love At that moment Monime appeared 
and he asked to be left alone widi her 
Mithndate told her that he wished to 
have their wedding performed as soon as 
possible Seeing her sad resignation and 
suspecting that she was in love with 
Phamace, he summoned Xiphares and 
asked his tmsted son to try to turn her 
affections away from his brother 

Xiphares also feared that Monime 
might love Phamace Aware of his fear, 
Monime was unable to hide her tme 
feelmgs At the same time she declared 
her intention to follow her duty to Midi 
ndate 

A short time later Mithndate called 
for his two sons and explained to them 
his plan to attack the Romans in Italy 
Phamace would leave on a mission to the 
Parthians, his purpose being to marry the 
daughter of their kmg, with whom Mith 
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ridate wished to make an alliance neces 
sary to his plans When Phamace refused, 
his resistance aroused his father^s anger 
Phamace, thinking that his brother had 
betrayed him, tried to get revenge by 
disclosmg the love of Xiphares for Mo 
mme 

At first Mithridate refused to listen 
to Phamace Then, tortured by jealousy, 
he resorted to a stratagem in order to 
learn the truth He announced to 
Monime his desire to have her marry 
Xiphares When she showed surpnse, 
asking if he were trying to test her love 
he pretended to believe that she wanted 
to marry Phamace instead He declared 
that he would go ^with Xiphares to find 
death in battle, while she would stay 
with Phamace Monime, misled by the 
kmg^s apparent sincenty, admitted that 
she loved Xiphares and was loved by him 
After her departure Mithridate prepared 
to take a terrible revenge on his son 

When Xiphares came to bid Monime 
farewell, she accused herself of having 
caused his rum by her weakness Heanng 
the king approaching, he left hurriedly 
Monime then reproached Mithndate for 
his infamous stratagem Ordered to marry 


him at once, she gently hut firmly re- 
fused 

At that point Mithndate was in a 
quandary over killing Xiphares, the son 
who was not only his nval in love but 
also his best ally agamst the Romans 
While he was debating with himself 
Arbate appeared with the announcement 
that Phamace, aided by the Romans, had 
risen in revolt Believing that Xiphares 
had also betrayed him, die king ordered 
Areas, his faithful servant, to kill Mo 
nime 

Meanwhile, convinced that Xiphares 
was dead, Monime had attempted to 
strangle herself, but Phoedime had pre 
vented her Still wishing to die, she wel 
corned the poison Areas brought her 
Before she could drmk it, however, Ar 
bate came on the run and took the potion 
away from her He brought word that 
Xiphares had routed the Romans and 
that Mithndate was dying The king, 
beheving himself defeated, had chosen 
to die by his own sword 

Forgetting all jealousy, Mithndate 
blessed Monime and Xiphares the faith 
ful son who would succeed to the throne 
and avenge his father’s death 


THE MOCK ASTROLOGER 


Type of work Drama 

Author Pedro Calderdn de la Barca (1600 1681) 

Type of flot Farce 

Ttme of 'plot Seventeenth century 

Locale Madnd 

First presented c 1624 

Principal characters 

Maria a girl of Madnd 

Juan de Medrano an impovenshed young nobleman 
Don Carlos hisfnend 

Don Diego, a wealthy nobleman in love with Mana 

Moron, his servant 

Beatrix, Maria’s servant 

Leonardo, Mana’s father 

Dona Violante a woman m love with Juan 


Critique 

If Lope de Vega wrote plays at an 
early age, Calderon was no less preco 
cious When his El major amigo, el mu 
erto (Death, the Best Pnend') was pub 


hshed in 1657, it was announced as the 
work of a mne year old boy And m his 
letter of 1680 to his friend the Duke of 
Veragua, he stated that El carro del cielo 
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QCart of Heaven) was completed when 
he was thirteen Very likely he was prac 
ticing the art of playwriting before he 
was graduated from the University of 
Salamanca in 1619— certainly immedi 
ately afterward At any rate, Hartzen- 
busch dates The Mock Astrologer before 
1622 because of its mingling of Tirso de 
Molina and Lope de Vega, and all critics 
put It before 1625, when Calderdn went 
into military service Because of the many 
pirated copies by publishers and actors, it 
quickly appeared in several authonzed 
versions before being included, with ad 
ditional scenes, in Part II of his Collected 
Plays in 1637, a volume reissued post 
humously by Calderon^s friend, Juan de 
Vera Tassis, in 1682 In this satire on 
grafters and impostors there is no deep 
philosophy and little beyond a fast mov- 
ing farce The first scene of Act II pro 
vides a good sample of the belabored Ian 
guage of Gongorism as Diego pleads his 
love in baroque style and Mana replies 
in language no less flowery and figurative 
Only the servant brings the speakers 
down to earth There is no moral lesson, 
unless Moron^s insistence that one can- 
not trust a woman with a secret is so 
regarded 

The Story 

Looking from the balcony of her Ma- 
dnd home, Maria watched Juan de Me- 
drano ride by, courting her from a dis- 
tance as he had been doing for two years, 
and she was moved to confess to her 
servant Beatnz that she much preferred 
him to the more aggressive Don Diego 
But Juan was at last tired of seeing Mana 
only at a distance That afternoon he 
came to call, with the excuse that next 
day he was leavmg for the wars in 
Flanders Mana postponed their farewells 
until that night, when Beatnz would 
bnng Juan to her mistress* room 

Don Diego, also deciding on direct 
action, next amved with a highly rhe- 
toncal demand for her affections Claim^ 
mg inabihty to understand his proposal^ 
Marfa tume4 hiin down in the same Wd 


of jargon Angered, Don Diego directed 
his servant Mor6n to try to learn from 
Beatnz how his mistress might be ap 
proached Though the gift of a gold chain 
did not open her mouth, the gracioso 
knew she would in time tell him every 
thing 

Juan had another secret He wanted 
his fnend Don Carlos to spread the story 
of his departure for the army, while really 
providing him with lodgings The first 
step was to send his farewells to Dona 
Violante, an errand gladly performed by 
Don Carlos because with Juan away he 
thought he could win the lady for him 
self 

The next morning, as she was sneak 
mg Juan out of Mana’s house, material 
istic Beatnz reflected on how silly aristo 
cratic ladies were They would not be 
seen talking to a man on the street for 
fear of gossip, instead, they entertained 
him secretly in their rooms But this time 
the secret was not kept Moron wormed 
out of Beatnz all the details of Juan's 
visit and ran with them to his master 
Don Diego elaborated on the story while 
passing It on to his fnend Antonio, and 
It grew greater as the latter tned to get 
the true facts from Don Carlos Exas 
perated and resentful, Don Diego de 
cided to confront Maria and levy on her 
affections 

When Don Diego mentioned Juan's 
nocturnal visit to Maria, the girl was 
sure that her servant had gossiped m 
discreetly To protect Beatnz, whom he 
loved, Mor6n explained that Don Diego 
was an astrologer who could summon up 
demons and who knew the past and the 
future Don Diego did not deny this 
claim In fact, when Marfa's father Leo 
nardo came up to them, he was predict 
mg an impovenshed husband for her 
The father, having had expenences with 
magicians, did not believe in them, and 
he would have unmasked Don Diego if 
Mor6n had not cleverly saved his master 
from disclosure 

, Don Diego's fnends, passing on the 
story, convinced Dona Violante of Don 
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Diego's powers, and she begged him to 
materialize the absent Juan To his pro 
test that his power could not cross water, 
she replied that, according to a letter ]ust 
delivered by Don Carlos, he was in Zara- 
goza At Don Diego's prompting. Dona 
Violante wrote Juan a letter inviting him 
to visit her The note mysteriously de 
livered by Don Carlos, brought Juan to 
her house There he fnghtened her and 
he himself became thoroughly confused, 
since he knew nothing about the pre- 
tended astrologer 

Juan was more eager than ever to see 
Maria Since Leonardo did not know him, 
he presented himself as a friend of Leo- 
nardo's brother, ]ust amved from Zara- 
goza Maria gave him a nbbon with a 
costly pin and told him to sell it in order 
to provide himself with spending money 
Then, scheming to bring him back to her 
she told her father that the pm had been 
stolen Leonardo hurned to consult Don 
Diego Since Beatnz had already babbled 
the new developments to Moron Don 
Diego appeared to have miraculous 


powers, and Leonardo went in search of 
Juan Discovered and feanng for Maria's 
reputation, Juan confessed to the theft 
Angered, Leonardo refused Juan's re 
quest to marry Mana 

His supposed magic prowess brought 
Don Diego nothing but trouble Even 
his servant was claiming a share in his 
strange powers and was trying to send 
another servant on an aenal journey to 
his home tovm Then Don Diego angered 
Dona Violante by refusing her a spell 
that would kill Juan and Mana Mean 
while, he was no further advanced in 
his own courtship The conflicting proph 
esies he had given, hoping that some 
might come true, caused everyone to turn 
against him Then Beatnz explained how 
he had secured his information Finally, 
the mock astrologer renounced all claims 
to magic powers, but not before he had 
accomplished one good deed His action 
in the jewel robbery reunited Mana and 
Juan after the whole truth had been re 
vealed 


MONKEY 


Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author Wu Ch'engen (c 1505 c 1580) 

Type of 'plot Fantasy 

Time of plot Seventh century 

Locale China India and vanous mythical regions 

First published Sixteenth century 

Principal characters 

Monkey, a monster with miraculous powers 

Buddha, the founder of Buddhism and Lord of the Western Paradise 
Kwan yin a BodhisatWa (commonly known as the Goddess of Mercy) 
Hsuan Tsang (Triptitaka) a Chinese Buddhist pnest 
T'ai Tsung the great Chmese emperor of the T ang Dynasty 
PiGSY, and 

Sandy monsters Tnptitaka's disciples 


Critique 

Known in Chinese as the Hsi Yu Chi 
(Record of a Journey to the West')j Mon 
key was mspired by die pilgnmage of the 
Chinese pnest Hsuan Tsang to India in 
the seventh century Except for the pnest 


and a few other historical personages, 
the novel is fantastic, with the whole 
mythical universe as its background It is 
mterpreted as a satire, with the rebellious 
monkey agamst the bureaucratic heavenly 


MONKEY by Wu Ch eng en Translated by Arthur Waley By permission of the publishers The John 
Day Co Inc Copynght 1943 by The John Day Co Inc 
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government, and as an allegory, a Bud His disturbance at the Palace of the 
dhist Ptlgnm's Progress For centuries, Dragon King and the Court of Death 
however, the Chinese, adults and chil having been reported to the Jade Em 

dren alike, have loved this absurd story peror, Monkey was summoned to Heaven 

of monsters simply because of its imag- so that he could be constantly watched 
ination, humor, and profound nonsense At first he was happy to have an appoint 

Arthur Waley has translated thirty out ment from the emperor, but upon learn 

of the original one hundred chapters, ing how humble his position as groom in 

omitting many of the calamities the pil- the heavenly stables really was, he re- 

grim and his disciples encountered The turned to his monkeys 

story before the start of the pilgrimage As a rebel, he called himself *^Great 
is preserved almost m its entirety and this Sage, Equal of Heaven,” and he de 
alone makes interesting reading Wu feated the heavenly hosts sent off to ar 
Ch'eng en was a sixteenth century mag- rest him The Jade Emperor consented 
istrate as well as a novelist to appoint him to the rank he wished 

Then he disturbed the Peach Banquet, 
The Story to which he was not invited By the joint 

In the beginning there was a rock effort of the gods he was caught and im 

The rock gave birth to a stone egg and prisoned in the crucible of Lao Tzu, 

the egg developed mto the shape of a where for forty nine days he was burned 

monkey The monkey became alive and with alchemical fire before he escaped It 

played with other monkeys He was made seemed nothing could stop him until 

their king Buddha came to help the heavenly pow 

One day, troubled by the thought of ers Monkey was placed under a five 
death, he bade farewell to the monkey peaked mountain, onginally the five fin 

tnbe and set out on a journey to seek gers of Buddha*s hand, where he was to 

immortality He became a pupil of the serve his penance 
Patriarch Subodhi, from whom he Now Buddha wished that some be 
learned seventy two transformations and hever from sinful China would come to 

the cloud trapeze When he showed off the Western Continent to fetch the True 

his newly learned magic of transforma- Scnptures Kwan jnn volunteered to help 

tion by changmg mto a pine tree, this the man accomplish his journey 

public display of magic enraged his mas- The man was Hsuan Tsang His fa 
ter, who disowned him Monkey went fher, a young scholar, had been murdered 
back to his cave But now he id not while on his way to take up his duties as 
have to travel over mountains and rivers governor of Chiang chou The murderer, 
One leap carried him head over heels a a ferryman, assumed the dead man's 
hundred and eight thousand leagues name and took his wife and office The 

He killed the demon who had mo- wnfe would have committed suicide but 
lested his Tittle ones” dunng his absence for her unborn child Immediately after 
He got the magic iron staff from the Sea the boy was bom, she tied him to a plank 

Treasury of the Dragon King The weap- with a letter wntten in blood tucked to 

on could reduce, at his will, to the size his breast, and pushed the plank mto the 

of an embroidery needle In spite of all nver The child was picked up by the 

these pwers, however, his allotted life abbot of a temple, who learned the tragic 

span of 342 years had come to an end story of the boy's birth from the blood 
In a dream he was taken to the Land of letter 

Darkness Furiously, he crossed out his Hsuan Tsang was brought up as a 
name in the Registers of Death, together monk He did not know of his parentage 
with whatever names of other monkeys until he was eighteen years old, then he 
h6 could find. met his mother and made plans to avenge 
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his father The false governor was exe 
cuted, on the spot where he had com 
mitted his evil deed Suddenly a body 
came floating up through the water It 
was Hsuan Tsang^s father, whom every 
one had thought dead, but who had been 
saved by the Dragon King of the River 
Thus the family was reunited Hsuan 
Tsang chose to remain a monk 

The Emperor T*ai Tsung of Tang 
made a visit to the World of Darloiess 
He had promised to celebrate a great 
mass for the salvation of the hungry 
ghosts, and Hsuan Tsang was chosen to 
preside over the ceremonies Kwanym, 
appearing in the disguise of a ragged 
pnest, interrupted the service by point 
mg out that there were Three Baskets 
(or Triptitaka) of Mahayana scriptures 
for a pilgrim to bring from India Then 
she revealed herself in her glory and van 
ished Hsuan Tsang volunteered to un 
dertake the quest m spite of the length 
and penis of the journey His request 
granted, he was given a new name, 
Tnptitaka 

He had passed several dangers before 
he amved at the mountain where Mon 
key had been imprisoned for five hun- 
dred years, waiting for the man who, 
according to Kwan ym, would release 
him and whom he was to follow and pro 
tect and obey as his master When Tnp 
titaka said a prayer, the seal of the pnson 
was lifted mto the air and Monkey was 
freed 

Three other monsters had received 
similar mstructions from Kwan ym to 
wait for the priest of Tang at three dif 
ferent places Because they did not know 
the man when they saw him, they had to 
be defeated m battle before they jomed 
the pilgnmage A young dragon de 
voured Tnptitaka^s horse, but, learning 
his mistake, he allowed himself to be 
changed into a horse to serve the pnest 
Pigsy, a banished marshal of the heavenly 
hosts, now reincarnated in the shape of a 
pig, had to be dnven away from his hu 
man wife and father in law The last to 
join was Sandy, a man eating monster 


with red hair and a blue face, also a 
banished heavenly marshal 

Monkey and Pigsy sometimes created 
trouble Pigsy was cowardly, lazy, self 
indulgent, clumsily shrewd, and jealous 
of the much more powerful Monkey But 
he seemed to be Triptitaka^s favorite The 
brilliant Monkey could not be a paragon 
of obedience and on several occasions he 
quarreled with his master But the priest 
needed only to say a certain spell and 
the fillet on the monkey's head began to 
hurt him by becoming tighter He had 
been tncked into weanng the cap with 
the fillet and now he could not take it 
off This was the only control Tnptitaka, 
with Kwan yin's help, held over unruly 
Monkey 

The travelers passed the kmgdom of 
Cockcrow, where a Lion Demon had 
murdered the king and disguised as the 
monarch, usurped the throne The ghost 
of the dead king asked help from Trip 
titaka After the king had been fished up 
from a well and miraculously revived the 
usurper was forced to flee He turned out 
to be the gelded lion in the service of the 
Bodhisattva Manjusn 

The travelers came also to Cart slow 
Kingdom, where Taoists were the pnvi 
leged class and Buddhists were perse 
cuted Monkey challenged three Taoist 
magicians, who had won full confidence 
of die king, to a contest of miracles The 
first magician could not recover his head, 
chopped off in the contest, and he fell 
dead, leaving the corpse of a headless 
tiger The second magician was found to 
be only a white deer, now dead, since he 
was not able to close his ripped open 
belly The third was fried to death in 
boiling «ul, leaving in the caldron the 
bones of a ram Monkey survived every 
one of the ordeals 

Monkey and Pigsy changed mto a boy 
and a girl as bait for the Great King of 
Miracles, who demanded annual human 
sacnfice Although the monster proved 
no match for Triptitaka's disciples, he 
captured the priest and brought him 
down to the River That Leads to Heaven 
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There the monster, caught at last, in 
Kwan ym^s basket, turned out to be a 
golden fish A big turtle carried Tripti 
taka across the river The turtle had been 
perfecting himself for more than one 
thousand years, but he was worried be 
cause he could not yet achieve human 
form Tnptitaka promised to ask Buddha 
about the turtle^s wish 

The travelers, finally arrived m the 
Blessed Region of Buddha, began to 
carry the scriptures to China But Tripti 
taka had forgotten to ask about the tur 
tie’s prospects The turtle, annoyed, took 
a dive, leaving the pilgrims, who had 


been riding on his back to recross the 
nver, and the scriptures in the water 
The pilgrims were all saved, but a part 
of the scriptures was lost This was the 
eighty first calamity ” 

Carried back to paradise after com 
pleting their mission Tnptitaka and 
Monkey were both made Buddhas and 
Pigsy was promoted to be Cleanser of the 
Altar Sandy, Golden Bodied Arhat, and 
the white horse, who had also aided Tnp 
titaka, were set among the eight senior 
Heavenly Dragons And Buddhism pros 
pered in China 


MONSIEUR D^OLIVE 


Type of work Drama 

Author George Chapman (c 1559 1634) 

Type of ‘plot Romantic comedy 

Time of plot Seventeenth century 

Locale An imaginary dukedom near France 

First presented 1604 

Pnnapal characters 

Vandome, a gentleman 
Monsieur d Olive a fop 
St Anne, a count 
Marcellina a countess 
Eurione, her sister 


Critique 

The most entertaining part of this 
drama is the subplot, which is concerned 
with the action, or inaction of d’Olive, 
a fluent, self assured fop D’Olive’s ill 
fated mission to France is a satire on cer 
tain English embassies of the seventeenth 
century that were distinguished by mag 
nificent preparations and long delays 
Also ndiculed is King James’s wholesale 
creation of knights Although these events 
are of little interest today, Chapman’s 
treatment of them retains its power to 
amuse, mainly because of the delightful 
character of d Olive 

The Story 

On returning home after three years 
of travel, Vandome was greeted with two 
pieces of bad news First, he heard that 
his fnend Marcellma, the wife of Count 


Vaumont, had gone into voluntary exile 
shutting herself m her curtained cham 
her, she had resolved ne\er again to be 
seen in the light This unusual behavior 
had been her response to the unjust accu 
sations of her husband Before Vandome 
left on his travels, Marcellma had carried 
on with him a circumspect and perfectly 
acceptable platonic affair When he left, 
she had spoken of him with such passion 
that Vaumont had been filled with jeal 
ousy and had asserted that the relation 
ship went beyond the purely spiritual 
Vaumont later realized that he had made 
an error, but it was too late to dissuade 
Marcellma from her action 

Vandome’s second piece of bad news 
concerned the equally eccentric behavior 
of the Count St Anne St Anne’s wife, 
who was Vandome’s sister, had died His 
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devotion to her was so great that he 
refused to have the corpse buried In 
stead he had her body embalmed and 
placed in a chair in his chamber With 
sad music playing in the background, he 
was weeping out his life at her feet 
When Vandome learned of these prob 
lems, he determined to find solutions 
Forcing his way past the servants, he 
entered Marcellina's chamber He called 
her course of action stupid and implored 
her to abandon it, but she was unmoved 
and refused to answer him Shanng her 
isolation was her sister Eurione, who had 
been a close fnend of St Anne’s wife 
Eurione claimed that she had gone into 
seclusion in honor of the dead woman 
In reality, however, she had become a 
recluse because of her love for St Anne, 
a love that developed from her observa 
tion of the amazing fidelity of the be 
reaved husband for his dead wife Eun 
one now revealed to Vandome her feeling 
toward St Anne, and asked his help 
Meanwhile, measures to help St Anne 
were being contemplated m another quar 
ter Duke Philip had decided to ask the 
King of France to intervene He planned 
to petition the king, who was the uncle 
of St Anne’s wife, to demand the bunal 
of the corpse Since it was necessary to 
send an emissary to the king. Monsieur 
d’Olive was recommended for the post 
Two courtiers, Rodengue and Mugeron, 
had suggested d’Ohve, partly for self 
ish reasons and partly for amusement 
D’Olive—an idler, wit, and man about 
town— had agreed to consult with the 
duke, mostly for amusement In his in 
terview with Duke Philip, d’Olive de 
dined to accept advice about the mission 
Instead, he gave a learned talk on the 
advantages and disadvantages of using 
tobacco Duke Philip, pleased with his 
wit, appointed him the ducal envoy 
Vandome, who had a marked physical 
resemblance to his dead sister, used this 
fact to establish a bond with St Anne on 
his first visit to the widower While St 
Anne readily accepted the friendship of 
Vandome, he was deaf to suggestions that 


he seek a new love or that he bury his 
wife’s body On his second visit, Van 
dome declared love for Eurione and ap 
pealed to St Anne for his help The 
count, out of affection for his brother m 
law, agreed to visit Eunone and tiy to 
advance the suitors cause 

D’Olive proceeded slowly with his 
preparations for his journey Having dis 
missed St Anne’s affliction as stupidity, 
he turned his attention to the more im 
portant business of forming a retinue 
He had no difficulty in collecting follow 
ers, in fact they soon became a nuisance 
to him Many people felt that a tnp to 
France as members of an embassy would 
revolutionize their lives, that they would 
return with exquisite manners and new 
found wisdom After Mugeron had col 
lected bribes from the apnhcants, d’Ohve 
assigned them, according to his whim, 
to the rank of gentleman or yeoman 

When St Anne visited Eunone she 
adroitly succeeded m acting and speaking 
as the dead woman had done in life Sud 
denly St Anne discovered that all his 
deep emotions had been transferred to 
Eunone After leaving her, he spoke 
aloud to himself of his passion, and was 
overheard by Vandome Vandome, after 
first calling St Anne a traitor, revealed 
that he had only feigned love for Eunone, 
that she was, m reality, in love with St 
Anne 

All the attention that d’Olive had re- 
ceived as a result of his ambassadorship 
began to go to his head While he was 
congratulating himself on his great fame 
Rodengue came and told him that the 
tnp had been canceled because St Anne 
had buried his dead wife Mugeron re 
buked d’Olive for having taken such a 
long time with his preparations D’Olive, 
after first refusing to believe the news, 
decided to sever completely his connec 
tion with the court His followers, he 
said, could take care of themselves 

Rodengue and Mugeron, who profited 
from having d’Olive in the court, were 
now faced with the problem of getting 
him back They deaded that his most 



vulnerable side was his interest in women 
Accordingly, they forged a love letter to 
him from Hieronime, a lady of the court 
whom he liked The letter told him to 
come in disguise to her chamber between 
two and three o^clock 

Vandome, having successfully solved 
St Anne^s problem, now turned his at 
tention to Marcellina Standing outside 
her window, he shouted that he brought 
bad news and that she must come out 
When she had reluctantly come from her 
room, he told her that her husband had 
become a libertine With help from Eun 
one, he fabncated a lund story of Vau 
months activities He claimed that Hier 
onime was the current object of his las 
cmousness, and that she, disliking his 
attentions, was planning to expose him to 
public shame When it was suggested that 


Vaumont might suffer castration or death 
for his behavior, Marcellina decided that 
she would break her vows in order to 
save him 

When Vandome^s group arnved out 
side Hieronime^s chamber, d^Olive was 
there, prepanng to enter Hidden nearby 
were Mugeron, Roderigue, and Duke 
Philip Now that Marcellina^s vows were 
fully broken, Vandome revealed his tnck 
ery, but to insure that she did not hurry 
back to her room he told Duke Philip 
that she had come out of seclusion to see 
the duke^s wife, who was ill When Mu 
geron and Roderigue revealed themselves 
to d’Ohve, he was furious with them 
The duke brought peace by stepping 
forth and assuring d'Olive that his serv 
ices would be desired in the future 


MOTHER 


Type of work Novel 

Author Maxim Gorky (Aleksei Maksimovich Peshkov 1868 1936) 
Type of 'plot Naturansm 

itme of plot First decade of the twentieth century 
Locale Russia 
First published 1907 

Principal characters 

Pelagueya Vlasova, a revolutionary heroine 

Pavel Vlasov, her son 

Andrey, 

Rybin, 

Nikolay Ivanovich, 

Sofya 

Sashenka, and 

Natasha, the Vlasovs' revolutionary fnends 


Crttique 

Although Maxim Gorky wrote pri 
manly about the proletariat and in a 
naturalistic vein, he was not funda 
mentally concerned with politics, and 
his works exhibit a marked lyric talent 
that gives his writing a haunting poetic 
quality Gorky's basic concern was with 
strong, vital, memorable characters rather 
than vnth dogma or morality He envi 
sioned a future in which these vigorous 
people would free themselves from their 
economic degradation and live as free, 


mdependent spirits He was a visionary 
rather than a dogmatist This fact is par 
ticularly evident m his novel Mother, in 
which Pelagueya Vlasova, through the 
love of her son, becomes converted to 
the revolutionary cause and gradually 
comes to love all the people as her 
children Gorky was strongly attracted 
to these self made people, to men and 
women with the courage to carry out 
their plans, and he makes the reader 
admire them as well The lync sweep 
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of Gorky's vision m this novel is com 
pelling 

The Story 

The factory workers in the small Rus 
Sian community of Nizhni Novgorod 
were an impoverished, soulless, brutal 
lot Their work in the factory dehuman 
ized them and robbed them of their en 
ergy, as a result they lived like beasts 

When Michael Vlasov, a worker, died, 
his wife Pelagueya felt that her son 
Pavel would lead the same anguished, 
brutal life But gradually she noticed 
with ]oy and apprehension that Pavel 
was turning out difiFerently, that he was 
given to reading One day Pavel mformed 
his mother that he was reading sub- 
versive literature and that a group of his 
Socialist friends were coming one eve 
ning to visit him Pelagueya was naturally 
fnghtened, but when his fnends amved 
she noticed that they were much warmer, 
much more gentle than the people she 
had lived wi3i all her life Though they 
engaged in heated arguments, no one 
seemed to get angry at the others Pavel's 
friends seemed full of hope and vitality, 
and Pelagueya quickly warmed up to 
them She liked Pavel's fnend, Audrey 
m particular, for he was big hearted and 
full of laughter She liked Natasha too, 
a frail, gentle girl who read aloud during 
the meetings Other members of the 
group were Sashenka, a commanding girl 
who loved Pavel, and Vyesovshchikov, 
the village misanthropist They were an 
idealistic crowd, hopeful about the future 
of the workingman, and prepared to put 
their ideas into action Gradually Pavel's 
home became the center of their activi 
ties, and Pelagueya agreed to take Audrey 
in as a roomer out of her motherly love 
for him 

Eventually Pavel's house became the 
center of village suspicion as well Pavel 
and his comrades had printed and dis 
tnbuted among the workmen leaflets 
which made plam their miserable condi 
tions Rumors were spread that the police 
were commg to search the house Soon 


afterward the police dropped in unex 
pectedly and arrested Audrey and Vye- 
sovshchikov Several others had been 
arrested as well 

While the workers were generally hos 
tile to Pavel because of his strangeness, 
he also inspired a certain confidence in 
them by virtue of his stem intelligence 
Pelagueya was flattered that the sharp 
peasant, Rybin, an old bear of a man, 
should go to her son for advice One day 
the workers were notified that their pay 
was going to be cut The workers were 
behind Pavel when he made a speech 
to them and to the manager in protest 
agamst the cut, however, because of the 
speech, Pavel was arrested and sent to 
jail 

Pelagueya, distressed by her son's ar 
rest, learned that about sixty others had 
been arrested along with him and that 
Audrey sent her his regards from prison 
Decidmg at last to become mvolved m 
her son's activities, she took a job as a 
caterer to the factory laborers and under 
cover of her work she distnbuted revolu 
tionary literature Meanwhile, she con- 
tinued to see Pavel's Socialist fnends 

Soon afterward Andrey was released 
from pnson, and he returned to Pela- 
gueya, who welcomed him with open 
arms Rybin, claiming that the peasants 
were no better off than the workers, 
went to the country to stir up the peas 
antry agamst their oppressive masters 

With Andrey living in her house, 
Pelagueya felt happier, and under his 
fnendly goading she learned to read and 
wnte She visited Pavel in prison and 
slyly told him of her activities in dis 
tnbuting leaflets Pelagueya's world ex 
panded greatly now that she was mvolved 
m the Socialist cause, she had something 
to hope for beyond her selfish interests 

In the spnng Pavel was released from 
prison The Vlasov household continued 
to be the hub of the local Socialist activi- 
ties, and Pavel announced his intention 
of marching with the banner m the com- 
ing May Day parade, even though to do 
so would mean another jail sentence 
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Not long afterward one of PaveFs 
fnends rushed in to report that a spy had 
been murdered in the street At first 
Pelagueya feared that Vyesovshchikov 
had committed the crime later Audrey 
revealed that he had accidentally killed 
the spy and felt guilty about his deed 
After two weeks of inqumng into the 
matter the police gave up the investiga 
tion 

May Day arrived and Pavel and Au- 
drey were up early The crowds had 
gathered in the streets and the two men 
walked through them with Pelagueya 
close behind After they had made an 
abortive attempt to rouse the workers 
with speeches and songs, soldiers ap 
peared forced back the crowd, and ar 
rested Pavel, Audrey, and their compan 
ions 

Pelagueya felt depressed after their ar- 
rest In answer to her loneliness Nikolay 
Ivanovich came to her and invited her 
to live with him in the city She ac- 
cepted his invitation and moved to his 
apartment Nikolay and his sister Sofya 
were well bred Socialists They treated 
Pelagueya with affection and respect, 
and she came to love them as though 
they were members of her own family 

Pelagueya and Sofva dressed as pil- 
grims and in that disguise distributed 
propaganda throughout the city and sur- 
rounding countryside While delivering 
books to Rybin, Pelagueya saw the hard- 
ships of peasant life and the cruelty of 
the masters She proved useful in aiding 
Vyesovshchikov to hide out from the 
police after he had escaped from pnson 
She nursed a dying comrade and dunng 
a not at his funeral she helped a wounded 
boy at some danger to herself She also 
visited Pavel in prison 


Learning that many of her comrades 
had been arrested, she decided to go 
alone to deliver her pamphlets in the 
country village On arriving there she 
saw that Rybin had been arrested and 
cruelly beaten That night she stayed 
with sympathetic peasants and gave them 
copies of her leaflets 

Returning to the city, she aided a 
fugitive peasant and told Nikolay about 
her trip Shortly thereafter she helped a 
comrade to escape from pnson Her ef 
forts for the workers made her realize 
how family allegiances could interfere 
with loyalty to the cause she under 
stood now why Pavel would never get 
married 

After about six months in jail Pavel 
and his comrades were finally brought to 
trial The judges were cold, impersonal, 
and aloof Several of Pavels friends de 
dined to testify in his defense As the 
trial proceeded Pavel made a rousing 
speech m which he denounced the de 
cadence of die masters and praised the 
youth and vision of the Socialists After 
Audrey had further taunted the judges, 
Pavel and his companions were finally 
sentenced to exile in Sibena 

In the meantime the police were hunt 
ing down the Socialists Nikolay was 
arrested shordy after the tnal PavePs 
speech had been printed and Pelagueya 
had promised to deliver copies to a re- 
mote town On the tram she recognized 
a police spy and knew she had been 
trapped When the police tned to arrest 
her, she shouted to the other occu 
pants of the tram about her mission 
and their servitude She opened her bag 
and handed out the leaflets even while 
the police were beatmg her 


MY LIFE AND HARD TIMES 

Type of work Autobiography 
Atfthor James Thurber (1894- ) 

Time Early twentieth century 
Locale Columbus Ohio 
Vtrst fuhhshed 1933 
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Pnnoifd fersonages 
James Thurber 
Charles, his father 
Mary his mother 
Herman and 
Roy his brothers 
His Grandfather 

To say that there are two worlds— the and whose brother worked m an incm- 

World of Ordinary Men and another erator where they bum refuge, Barney 

known as the World of Thurber, which Haller the hired man, whom thunder 

orbits erratically through our atmosphere followed like a dog, and Walter Mitty, 

and occasionally bumps into the country that fmstrated, comic Pmfrock with his 

side or blunders down a city street like impossible dreams of heroism and glory 

a low flying blimp— is a cliche which Strange things happen in this world be 

would never be tolerated by Mr Thurber cause James Thurber sees it that way 

himself, for one of the charms of his style an old woman with a parasol is seen to 

is a scrupulous avoidance of anything re walk through a truck, a cat goes rolling 

semblmg the tnte One suspects that across the street atop a striped barrel, an 

among his many phobias there must exist admiral m full uniform ndes a bicycle 

the dread of turning a comer in a sen across the highway in the path of an 

tence without first myopically peering oncommg car That these things are 
around to make sure there is no cliche never what they seem but fragments of 
about to waylay him His precision of the ordmary world suddenly revealed in 
language and careful attention to detail a new light or a diflPerent perspective is 
are the qualities which give his wntmg the secret of Thurber's humor It is a 
Its mterest and charm, his ability to im form of humor little concerned with the 
pose a world of fantasy on a world of conventional or the obvious It anses 
reality and to achieve an inter relation quite naturally from a recognition of the 
ship of the external and the internal, the mner, emotional chaos of a sensitive 
factual and the imaginative Such Thur individualistic man trapped m the affairs 
her touches are what his followers have of the practical, demanding world, with 
come to expect in all his work no weapon of defense but his own re 

In his preface to My Life and Hard sistances and inferiorities 
TtmeSy Thurber apologizes for wntmg Hence that air of the fabulous which 
an autobiography before he had reached mvests Thurber's drawings as well— die 
the age of forty and for not conforming meek, rotund men whose poses are those 
to Ford Madox Ford's dictum that one's of resignation and whose faces reveal 
memoirs should paint a picture of one's long thwarted efforts to think and act 
time Thurber more or less admits that m a positive manner, the aggressive 
he has no time, that all he mtends to tell rather frightenmg women who never 
IS what happened to one writer Since seem disturbed by doubts as to their 
all that follows could happen to no one supenonty, the huge, sadly patient dogs 
but Thurber, he thus admits, but without They belong in a world in which life has 
saymg so, the existence of the Thurber grown complicated for men and animals, 
world from which one way of escape leads into 

This world reaches beyond the bound a Cloud Cuckoo Land where the illogical 
aries of the real or the commonplace and becomes the logical and the fantastic re 
extends into a region of fable, peopled veals the dilemma of modem man facmg 
by such figures as Emma Inch, the cook, the psychological confusion and insecurity 
and her asthmatic dog Feely, colored of his place m a world almost devoid of 
Della, who made cretonnes for the soup sense and meanmg 
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Nowhere does James Thurher display 
to better advantage his genius for uncov 
enng the incongruous in the everyday 
affairs of men, the daydream escapes from 
personal confusion or catastrophe, than 
he does in the nine episodes which center 
Cperhaps the proper word is eccenter) 
around Thurber^s youth in Columbus, 
Ohio, as told in My Ltfe and Hard Times 
‘‘The Night the Bed FelF is about 
the night the bed did not fall on Thur- 
ber^s father while he slept in the attic 
where grandfather was supposed to sleep 
But grandfather, who refused to believe 
that the Army of the Potomac was not 
still trying to take Richmond, had wan- 
dered off some days before, eventually 
he would turn up with profane criti 
cism of the campaign, its military lead- 
ers, and the administration in Washing 
ton Actually, James Thurher rolled out 
of his cot, his mother was convinced that 
the bed had fallen on father and he must 
be pulled from the wreckage, a visitmg 
cousin poured a glass of camphor over 
himself, and father was sure that the 
house was on fire Mother, who always 
called It the night on which the bed fell 
on father, was looking on the hnght side 
of things when she said she was glad 
grandfather had not been there 

^*The Car We Had to Push’^ is about 
all sorts of things, but mostly about 
grandfather's brother Zenas, who con- 
tracted the chestnut tree blight and died 
of that strange malady in 1866 

*'The Day the Dam Broke" is about the 
day the dam did not break Expected 
catastrophes have a way of not happen- 
ing in the Thuiber world, but the effects 
are very much the same The citizens of 
Columbus thought it had broken and 
they fled in panic, hystencal at the time 
but hilanous in the retelling 

The police were summoned to the 
Thurber household on ''The Night the 
Ghost Got In," and grandfather shot one 
policeman m the shoulder under the 
hallucinated impression that the men m 
blue uniforms were deserters from Gen- 
eral Meade's army 


"More Alarms at Night" deals with 
brother Roy's feigned delirium, even at 
the best of times Roy was likely to sing 
"Onward, Christian Soldiers ' or "March 
ing Through Georgia" in his sleep He 
awakened father in the small hours 
called him Buck, and announced that his 
time had come Father, a mildly nervous 
man, aroused his family Everyone as 
sured him that he had had a bad dream 
The sketch also deals with another night 
when James awoke poor father to get help 
in remembenng the name of a New Jer 
sey city, Perth Amboy Sure that his son 
had gone mad, father ran from the room 

"A Sequence of Servants" deals with 
just what the title indicates There were 
162 of these servants, including a colored 
one, Vashti, who told her lover that he 
must never tangle with her jealous step 
father, who had married her mother just 
to be near Vashti But Thurber Cdie 
writer) cannot stay away from the nega 
tive. It turns out that Vashti had m- 
vented her stepfather to pique the lover 

A memorable Airedale named Muggs 
is "The Dog That Bit People " When 
he died, after biting almost everybody 
m Ohio— including Lieutenant Governor 
Malloy— mother wanted to bury him m 
the family plot under "Flights of angels 
smg thee to thy rest" or some equally 
misappropriate inscnptton The family 
dissuaded her, however, and Muggs was 
mterred along a lonely road beneath 
an epitaph of Thurber's choice "Cave 
canem " Mother was always quite pleased 
with the classic dignity of that simple 
Latin phrase 

"University Days" presents Bolen 
ciecwcz, star tackle on the Ohio State 
football team, whom an economics pro 
fessor tried to make eligible for the Illi- 
nois game by asking him to name one 
means of transportation, after hints, 
prods, and auditory and visual demonstra 
tions by the professor and the whole 
class, Bolenciecwcz mentioned a tram 
and the day was saved There is also an 
agricultural student named Haskms, who 
wanted to be a journalist and whose beat 
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for campus news covered the cow bams, 
the horse pavilion, the sheep house, and 
the animal husbandry department in gen 
eral 

The final sketch "Draft Board Nights,” 
finds Thurber being incessantly called 
before the board which always turned 
him down because of poor eyesight, and 
then, through some repetitive mistake, 
kept calling him back He eventually 
dnfted into service, not in the army, but 
as an unauthonzed and undetected exam 
iner of draftees— a pulmonary man, to 
be exact What put a merciful end to it 
all was the Armistice 


For critics to debate the place of Thur 
her in contemporary literature is useless 
His humor, which creates its effects ac- 
cording to the laws of its own logic and 
yet always with a savonng of common 
sense, is superbly his own, as his would 
be imitators have discovered His manner 
is nimble without being racy, it has poig 
nance without sentimentality His toudi 
with words is delicate yet precise Best of 
all, he illustrates his own books with his 
mimitable drawings which, like his prose 
pieces, distort the familiar into the fan 
tastic without— again, this is Thurber's 
secret— losing touch with reality 


THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 


Type of work Novel 

Author Jules Verne (1828 1905) 

Type of plot Adventure romance 
Ttnte of plot 1865 1869 
Locale An island in the South Pacific 
Ftrst puhltshed 1870 

Principal characters 

Captain Cyrus Harding, an engineer 

Nebuchadnezzar his Negro servant 

Gideon Spilett a reporter 

JackPengroft a sailor 

Herbert Brown an orphan 

Ayrton a mutineer 

Captain Nemo, captain of the Nautilus 


Critique 

The Mysterious Island is in a sense a 
sequel to Jules Verne's famous Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, for m 
this work Verne describes the death of 
Captain Nemo but it is pnmanly a story 
of survival and a celebration of the adapt 
ability and mgenuity of mtelligent, hard 
working, God feanng man Verne shows 
the great satisfaction that can be denved 
from personal accomplishment The 
wealth of detail and description and the 
valid explanations of mystenous happen 
mgs create a sense of realism 

The Story 

On March 24, 1865, a balloon cany- 
mg filve persons who were escapmg from 
Richmond, capital of the Confederacy 


during the War Between the States, fell 
into the sea Caught in a storm, the bal 
loon had flown some seven thousand 
miles in five days The five passengers 
were Captain Cyrus Harding, an engi 
neer m General Grant's army his Negro 
servant, Nebuchadnezzar, Gideon Spil 
ett, a reporter, Jack Pencroft, a sailor, and 
Herbert Brown the fifteen year old or 
phan son of one of Pencroft's former sea 
captams 

The balloon fell near an uncharted is 
land, and Harding, together with his 
dog Top, was washed overboard Its load 
hghtened, the balloon then deposited the 
oflier traveler^ on the shore of the island 
The next mommg Nebuchadnezzar, who 
was known as Neb, went to look for his 
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master while the others explored the is 
land 

The next day Herbert, Pencroft, and 
Spilett took stock of their resources, 
which consisted of the clothes they wore, 
a notebook, and a watch They suddenly 
heard Top barking The dog led them to 
Captain Hardmg who, having been un 
conscious, was at a loss to explain how 
he had arrived at a place more than a 
mile away from the shore 

When Harding was stronger, the 
group decided to consider themselves col 
onists rather than castaways, and they 
called iheir new home Lincoln Island 
Harding found on the island samples of 
iron, pyrite, clay, lime, coal, and other 
useful minerals The colonists made 
bricks which they used to construct an 
oven for the making of pottery From 
Top^s collar they were able to make two 
knives, which enabled them to cut bows 
and arrows Eventually they were able to 
make iron and steel tools 

Under the brilliant direction of Har 
ding, who seemed to know a great deal 
about everything, the colonists worked 
constantly to improve their lot After dis 
covering a cave within a cliff wall they 
planned to make this their permanent 
residence, they called it Granite House 
They made a rope ladder up the side of 
the cliflF to the door of the cavern, which 
they equipped with walls of buck, fur 
niture, and candles made from seal fat 
One day Pencroft found washed up on 
the beach a large chest containing many 
useful Items, mcluding books, clothes, 
instruments, and weapons On another 
occasion the colonists returned to Granite 
House to find that their home had been 
invaded by orangutans, who suddenly 
became terrified at something and began 
to flee The colonists killed all but one 
that they domesticated and called Jup 
The colony prospered They domesti 
cated various animals, used a stream to 
power an elevator to Granite House and 
made glass windows They built a boat 
designed by Harding and named it the 
Bomdvmture As they were sailmg it 


they found a bottle with a message, say 
mg that there was a castaway on nearby 
Tabor Island Pencroft, Spilett, and Her 
bert sailed to Tabor Island, where Her 
bert was attacked by a strange wild man 
Pencroft and Spilett succeeded in cap 
turing the creature and they took him 
back to Lincoln Island, where he began 
to become civilized again One day he 
confessed with shame that his name was 
A57rton, that he had attempted mutiny on 
one ship, had tried to seize another, and 
had finally been put ashore on Tabor 
Island by one Captain Grant of the 
Duncan Ayrton, who repented his past 
life, was accepted by the colonists as one 
of them He lived at a corral which the 
colonists had built some distance from 
Granite House 

One day the colonists sighted a pirate 
ship A battle between the pirates and 
the colonists developed, and just when 
things were going badly for the colonists, 
the pirate ship seemed to explode Later 
the colonists found the remains of a 
strange torpedo that had destroyed the 
ship 

A short time later the colonists dis 
covered that the telegraph system which 
Harding had built to the corral had 
broken down When they went to the 
corral to investigate, they were attacked 
by some of the pirates who had not per 
ished with their ship, and Herbert was 
seriously wounded Ayrton, moreover, 
was gone While the colonists were try 
ing desperately to keep Herbert alive, 
the pirates set fire to the mill and sheds 
close by Granite House and destroyed 
the plantation By the time the colonists 
were able to make their way back to 
Granite House, Herbert had weakened 
seriously The one thing needed for his 
recovery, sulphate of qumine, was lack 
mg on the island, but on the crucial 
night, which might have been Herbert's 
last, the colonists found a box of quinine 
beside Herbert's bed, and the medicine 
enabled him to recover 

Finally the colonists set out to find 
their mystenous benefactor and to ex 
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terminate the pirates WHien the expedi pie After presenting Harding with a box 
tion arrived at the corral they found of jewels and pearls and making a last 
Ayrton, who had been tortured by the request that he be buried m his ship, 
pirates but who was still alive Top then he died The colonists sealed the Nau 
discovered the corpses of all the remain tdus with Captain Nemo^s body inside 

mg pirates who had been killed in a mys and then opened the flood valves to sink 

terious way the ship 

The colonists made plans to build a Following some advice Captain Nemo 
ship large enough to carry them back to had given him, Harding investigated the 
civilization When they discovered smoke caverns beneath the island and saw that, 
rising from the crater of the volcano, they as soon as the sea water penetrated to 
redoubled their efforts to complete the the shaft of the volcano, the entire island 
boat would explode 

One day the colonists received a call The colonists worked with all haste to 

on the telegraph telling them to go to complete work on the boat By March of 

the corral immediately There they found their fourth year on the island the hull 
a note which told them to follow the had been built but on the night before 
wire that had been attached to the tele the launching the entire island was shat 
graph line They followed the wire into a tered with a tremendous roar All that 
hidden cove, where they found the fan was left of Lmcoln Island was a small 

tastic submarine Nautilus and its captain, rock formation The colonists had all 

their benefactor Captain Nemo He told been able to reach safety there, but their 

them how he had been a rich nobleman ship had vanished The colonists stayed 

in India, how he had been defeated in on the rock formation for nme days 
his fight for the independence of his On March 24 they sighted a ship It 
country, and how he and his followers, was the Duncan, which had come to res 

disgusted with the ways of man, had cue Ayrton after his exile of twelve years 

built a gigantic undersea craft His fol on Tabor Island The colonists went to 
lowers having died, Nemo, old and America, and with the treasure Captain 

alone had taken the Nautilus to Lincoln Nemo had given them they bought land 

Island, where he had lived for the past in Iowa They colonized it and prospered 
SIX years, giving aid to the colonists be m their new home 
cause he believed them to be good peo 

NATHAN THE WISE 

Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729 1781) 

Type of plot Philosophic humamsm 
Time of plot Twelfth century 
Locale Jerusalem 
First pMtshed 1779 

Fnncipal characters 

Nathan a Jewish merchant 

Recha his adopted daughter 

Sultan Sat adin son ot the ruler of all the Saracens 

SiTTAH his sister 

Conrad von Staufeen a Templar who was spared by the Sultan 
Daja, a Christian woman and Recha^s companion 

Critique 

Nathan the Wise is a fittmg climax drama expressing Lessing's philosophy of 
to a great career, a deeply humane verse enlightenment and tolerance The pro 
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tagonist, a rich Jewish merchant, is based spy on and murder Saladm, a treacherous 
on and a tribute to the playwright's good deed he vehemendy refused to consider 
fnend, the humanitarian Moses Mendels The knight again told Daja that he had 
sohn, grandfather of the composer The performed his rescue of Recha through 
high point of this interesting play occurs whim and therefore would accept no re 
when Nathan relates the famous folk ward Nathan then met with and begged 
parable, found in both the Decameron the youth, a penniless stranger in a 
and the Gesta Romanorum, of the three strange land, to accept aid and friendship 
rings which represent the three major Boorish though the young knight was, 
religious faiths The true faith (ring) is he offered to let Nathan buy him a man 
that one which best serves mankind, tie to replace his own burned m the fire 
Lessing suggests, thereby writing an elo- At this suggestion the Jew shed a tear and 
quent plea for religious tolerance and dissolved the intolerant Templar's dis 
freedom dam and suspicion On this note they 

shook hands, friends Nathan learned that 
The Story the young man was Conrad von Stauffen, 

Nathan, a wealthy Jewish merchant, a name somehow associated m the Jew's 
had just returned to Jerusalem from Bab- mmd with the name Filneck, but before 
ylon when Daja, the deeply prejudiced he could inquire further the Jew received 
Christian companion to the Jew's adopted a message demanding his presence at the 
daughter, a girl orphaned during the sultan's palace 

Third Crusade, told him of the dramatic The young knight, m the meantime, 
rescue of his beloved Recha from their called on Recha Something immediately 
burning house Nathan, m spite of the drew them together, some mutual feeling 
fact that he had suffered severely at the not unlike romantic love He hastened 
hands of Christians and Saracens alike, off, however, to avert any disaster which 
wished to reward the young man who might befall Nathan at the hand of Sa- 
had so courageously saved the girl's life ladm, who had summoned the Jew to 
His benefactor proved to be a young obtain from him money to replenish the 
Templar who recently had been pardoned treasury so that the war against the era 
by the sultan saders might continue To put the Jew 

Each day, at Recha's urging, Daja had somewhat at a disadvantage, Saladm 
attempted to thank and reward the brave asked enlightenment from this man called 
young man as he made a daily visit to the Wise (which Nathan denied he was) 
Christ's tomb, but each time he rudely on the paradox of the several ^'true" re- 
repulsed her Recha, as the result of shock iigions 

over her narrow escape as much as from Nathan then told the story of the 
gratitude to her benefactor, suffered hal father who possessed a nng traditionally 
lucinations in which she believed that passed on to the favorite son who would 
the young Templar was her guardian then be lord of the house Since he loved 
angel Nathan thought it miraculous that his three sons equally well (as the Father 
Sultan Saladm should spare a Chnstian m heaven loves us all, said Nathan), the 
knight's life or that the Templar would father made exact copies of the ring and 
desire to be so spared The truth was that gave one to each son None knew which 
the Saracen's leniency had been based on was the true nng, and after the father's 
the young man's resemblance to his own death a controversy arose But the prob 
dead brother Assad lem of the “true" nng could be resolved 

Daja, told by Nathan to seek out the no more than the argument over the 
young man and invite him to their home, “true" faith— Jewish, Chnstian, or Mo 
found him in a bad mood after rejecting hammedan A judge suggested that each 
a fnar's request from King Philip that he son act as if hi$ were the true nng and 
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live and rule as well as lie could Finally, 
generations hence, it would be decided 
in a higher, greater court, with religions 
as with the nng, which was the true one 
When Nathan returned from the pal 
ace, young Conrad von Stauffen aslced 
for Recha^s hand in marriage Astounded, 
Nathan said that he could not consent 
without due reflection Daja, on an amo 
rous mission, told the Templar that 
Recha had been bom Chnstian but had 
been reared as a Jewess a cnme punish 
able by death The Templar assumed that 
she had been stolen from her proper par 
ents Dismayed by Daja's story, the Imight 
guardedly asked counsel of the Patriarch 
of Jemsalem, who said that in such a case 
the Jew must die at the stake for holding 
back salvation from an innocent child 
Perplexed and unhappy, the young man 
went to confer with the sultan 

Saladin, amazed at such accusations, 
refused to believe ill of Nathan and asked 
the Chnstian to exercise prudence and 
chanty As the young Templar left to 
save Nathan from the patriarch's wrath, 
the sultan and his sister remarked the 
resemblance the >oung man bore to their 


long lost brother, believed dead 

In the meantime a fnar sent to spy on 
Nathan revealed that eighteen years ago 
he, the fnar, then a squire, delivered 
Recha to the Jew for his master. Lord 
Wolf von Filneck, who was later killed 
in battle, the child's mother, a von Stauf 
fen, was already dead Nathan confided 
that his own wife and seven sons had 
been killed by Christians only shortly 
before he adopted Recha as his owm, an 
act which saved his sanity and restored 
his faith in God 

Saladin, who favored the mamage of 
the two young people, then learned from 
Nathan that Wolf von Filneck's breviary, 
turned over to Nathan by the fnar, con 
tamed a strange story Crusader Filneck's 
rightful name was Assad The sultan's 
brother, having married a Chnstian and 
accepted her faith, had left his son to 
his deceased wife's brother, Conrad von 
Stauffen, after whom he was named The 
boy's sister he left indirectly to Nathan 
The Jewish child and the Christian child 
both were Mohammedans, their uncle 
was a sultan, and their godfather was a 
wise man and a Jew 


NEW ATLANTIS 


Type of work Essay 

Author Sir Franas Bacon Cl 561 1626) 

Type of plot Utopian voyage 

Ttme of plot Sixteenth century 

Locale New Atlantis an island in the Pacific Ocean 

Ftrst published 1627 

Principal characters 

The Narrator, an English traveler 

The Governor of the House of Strangers 

The Father of Salomon's House 


CrtUque 

For centunes writers have delighted in 
presenting their conceptions of the ideal 
state, and the English Renaissance pro- 
duced two outstaning works of this type 
Thomas More's Utopia, describing a com 
munisUc community, and Sir Francis 
Bacon's New Atlantis As one would ex 
pect, since the author is regarded as one 
of the onginators of the scientific method. 


the well being of Bacon's model state de 
pended upon the application of scientific 
expenments earned on by its wisest 
citizens Bacon succeeded m giving New 
Atlantis a semblance of truth by wnting 
It as an account of his personal experi 
ences Although the work lacks some of 
the force of Utopia because it is not 
aimed at the England of Bacon's time, 
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It IS nevertheless fascinating for its spec 
ulations on society and science 

The Story 

Traveling from Peru to the Orient, 
the Narrator and his companions seemed 
hopelessly lost in the South Sea when 
they came upon an island and sailed into 
the harbor of one of its large cities Its 
inhabitants stood on the shores with 
clubs, as if warning them not to land 
A small boat came toward them, carrying 
a governmental official who presented 
them with a scroll inscribed in Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, and Spanish, promising any 
assistance they might need, but forbid- 
ding them to land Noticing with amaze- 
ment and joy that the document bore the 
sign of the cross, the travelers asked per- 
mission to bring their sick companions to 
land The voyagers offered merchandise 
in return for aid 

A few hours later another citizen, evi- 
dently of high rank, invited the whole 
company to land, if they would swear as 
Christians that they were not pirates and 
had killed no one in the past three 
months They were given rooms in the 
city at the House of Strangers, where 
special cells and medicines were provided 
for the sick crew members 

The Governor of the House of Stran- 
gers, impressed by their gentlemanly be- 
havior, invited them to remain in the city 
for six weeks and offered to answer their 
questions about his country He was de- 
lighted when they inquired about his 
homeland's conversion to Chnstianity 
He told them that one night, about 
twenty years after Chnst's ascension, a 
large cross on a pillar of hght appeared 
on the sea The people of the city of 
Renfusa rowed out toward it, only to find 
that they could not move closer than 
about sixty yards away A wise man 
prayed for an explanation of the sign 
and was able to sail on The cross dis- 
appeared, but he found a chest contain- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, even 
the books not -wntten at that time, and 
a letter from Saint Bartholomew explain- 


ing that he had been ordered m a vision 
to send the ark to sea The Testaments 
were themselves miraculous, they could 
be understood by everyone, no matter 
what his language, and through them 
the kingdom was converted 

On succeeding days the Governor told 
how his people knew the languages and 
literature of Europe, yet remained un 
known to its inhabitants About three 
thousand years before, he said, navigation 
was widespread, and his country traded 
with Phoenicia, Ghina, and the mighty 
kingdom of Atlantis, later named Amer 
ica But within one hundred years At 
lantis was destroyed by flood and only a 
few mountain dwelling savages survived 
The bulk of New Atlantis' commerce 
ceased, and its wise king, Salomon, per 
ceiving that his land was self sufficient, 
forbade communication with foreigners 
He set strict regulations on the entrance 
of strangers and allowed only a chosen 
few to visit other nations 

To improve the welfare of his country 
he established Salomon's House, a society 
of scientists named for the Hebrew king, 
to study all *^the works and creatures of 
God," and he ordered that every twelve 
years six fellows of the House should go 
to gather information from other coun 
tries and bring back ''books, instruments, 
and patterns of every kind " The Gover- 
nor added that he was not permitted to 
tell how these men concealed their iden 
tity dunng their travels 

The Narrator was invited to a great 
family feast, given in honor of every 
man who had thirty living descendants 
The tersan, the father, sat in state under 
a canopy of ivy decorated with silver and 
silk As hi$ family stood around him, a 
herald presented a scroll announang 
honors from the king and a cluster or 
gold grapes, one for each descendant 
The latter was given to the worthiest son, 
henceforth called the Son of the Vine 
A second outstanding occasion for the 
Narrator was a visit from a father of 
Salomon's House, who descnbed his so- 
ciety, founded for "the knowledge of 
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causes and secret motions of things and 
the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire to the ejffecting of all things pos 
sible " 

Among the elaborate expenments the 
society used to extend knowledge were 
processes of refrigeration, the production 
of artificial metals, the study of soils, 
grafting, and crossbreeding of plants and 
animals 

The fathers of Salomon's House stud 
led the weather from tall observation 
towers heat, in a variety of furnaces 
light and color in ' perspective houses*' in 
which they also developed powerful tele 


scopes and fine microscopes They con 
\eyed sound in trunks and pipes over 
long distances, and they had *'some de 
grees of flying in the air,* as well as 
'Tioats for going under water ** In Salo 
mon*s house each member was assigned 
a function traveling, collecting expen 
ments from books, making them, compil 
mg results, finding practical applications 
for results, formulating laws and axioms 
from expenmental data 

The father of Salomon's House com 
pleted his discourse, blessed the Narra 
tor, and gave him permission to wnte 
down these revelations about his order 


NIGHT FLIGHT 


Type of work Novel 

Author Antoine de Saint Exup4ry (1900 1944) 

Type of plot Psychological reahsm 
Time of plot Early 1930 s 
Locale South Amenca 
First puhhshed 1931 

Principal characters 

Riviere, director of the air mail service 

Robineau the inspector 

Fabien, the lost pilot 

Mme Fabien 

Pellerin, a pilot 

Roblet a former pilot 

The Wireless Operator 


Critique 

A novel concerning the early days on 
the mail routes of South Amenca, Night 
Flight deals with the dangers and dilfi 
culties of flying at night The hero. 
Riviere, IS a man determined to make 
night flying regular, despite the dangers 
of weather, disrupted communication, 
and inadequate machinery The novel be 
comes a conflict between the sense of pur 
pose and achievement in carrying out 
night flights and the warm, domestic 
comfort that mghts spent with wives rep 
resent The conflict finds a strong and 
dramatic focus within the character of 
Riviere, an unbending man determined 
to keep the mail route going but sensitive 


enough to venerate his pilots as men 
The novel, wntten in a dense, evocative, 
poetic style, is in Saint Exupery s hands 
an excellent medium for combining the 
poetic and philosophic reflections with 
praise for a life of action and purpose 
For this writer flyer the pilots of the early, 
difficult days of the mail routes repre 
sented genume heroes, men of achieve 
ment in terms of both thought and ac 
tion 

The Story 

Fabien, along with his wireless opera 
tor, was flying at sunset, bnnging the 
mail from Patagonia to Buenos Aires 


NIGHT FLIGHT by Antoine de Saint Exupery Translated by Stuart Gilbert By permission of tbe pub 
lishers Harcourt Brace Co Inc Copyright 1932 by The Century Co Copyright 1942, by Reynal ^ 
Hitphcock All rights reserved. 
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Two other mail planes, one from Chile ble a plane he fired an electrician for 
and one from Paraguay, were also headed some faulty wiring in a plane 
for Buenos Aires, where another plane The wife of the pilot who was to fly 
was to take off, about two in the mom from Buenos Aares to Europe received a 
mg, with a cargo of South American mail phone call She awakened her husband 
intended for Europe Fabien's wireless and he prepared for the flight She was 
operator, hearing reports of storms ahead, aware, as he was dressing, that he was 
urged Fabien to land in San Julian for already part of another world, that he 
the night, but Fabien, looking at the clear had already lost interest in home, domes 
sky and the first stars, refused and headed ticity, herself He then reported to Riviere 
for Buenos Aires who reprimanded him for turning back 

At Buenos Aares, Riviere, the head of on a previous flight Riviere was severe, 
the mail service, was pacing the airport although he silently admired the man's 
Worried about the safety of his three skill 

planes, he was pleased when the plane Meanwhile, the plane from Patagonia, 
from Chile landed safely early in the eve piloted by Fabien, entered a violent 

ning Pellerin, the pilot of the plane from storm As the storm became more serious, 

Chile, told of flying through a great storm Fabien tned to find a place to land, for 

in the Andes Although Pellerin had not he could see nothing but all the airfields 
experienced great difficulty, he was still nearby were completely closed in by the 

shaken by his expenence Both men storm Riviere became more and more 

seemed certain, at this point, that the concerned Unable to contact Fabien by 

storm would not cross the Andes Robi radio, he alerted police and emergency 

neau, the inspector at Buenos Aires, services throughout the country Fabien's 

somewhat resentful of Riviere's seventy wife of only six weeks, accustomed to 

and unwillingness to relax discipline, re- having him arnve for dinner by a certain 

vealed more pity for Pellerin's experience hour, telephoned the airfield Rivike, 

than Riviere had shown Robineau went feeling strong emotion, tried to reassure 

out to dinner with Pellenn, a meal over her that all would be well, but knew he 

which they could chat about women and could not honestly say so 

domestic concerns, away from the ten When Fabien, in deep distress and 
Sion of the airfield thinking he might try a crash landing. 

When Robineau returned to the field, threw out his only landing flare, he 

Riviere cnticized him for making a fnend found that he had been blown off course 

of Pellerin Riviere went on to point out by the storm and was now over the ocean 

that supervisors, who had to order men to He turned sharply west After a time he 

what might be their deaths, could not noticed a cleanng above and climbed to 

become fnendly with the men under it The storm was still solid beneath him, 

them, the supervisors had to maintain dis however, and he could find no airfield 
ciplme, impersonality, because the sue open for a landing He had gas for only 
cess of the project, the conquest of space thirty minutes Buenos Aires informed 

at night, depended on firm and immedi- him that the storm covered the whole 

ate control Rm^re, although mastenng mterior of the country and that no air 

the pain in his own side only with great field within thirty minutes' flying time 

difficulty, maintained severe discipline on was open Riviere, realizing that Fabien 

the airfield all the time He depnved could not fly to safety, could only hope 

pilots of bonuses if planes were not on for a lucky aash landing through the 

time, no matter what the reason, he dis- storm 

apimed old Roblet severely for any Mme Fabien, distraught, arnved at 
mmor infraction, even though Roblet had the airfield Riviere, knowing that he 

been the first man in Argentina to assem could not comfort her, was too wise to 
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try, but he S 3 niipathizecl with her distress 
as he tried to explain the enormous effort 
men must make in order to conquer the 
skies He did not speak melodramatically 
to her, rather, he was matter of fact in 
what he said, and they understood each 
other 

At last they received a blurred message 
from Fabien reporting that he was com 
mg down and entenng the rain clouds 
They did not know whether the fuel had 
already run out or whether he was at 
tempting to guide the plane through the 
storm to some safe spot 

The plane from Paraguay, in the 
meantime, had arnved safely, just skirt 
mg the edge of the storm Robmeau 
watched Riviere closely enough to realize 
that Riviere was enormously concerned, 
that his sense of discipline was not cal 
lousness but a dedicated sense of the 
purpose m his mission Robmeau came 
into Rivi^re^s office with some papers 


and, for a moment, there was a sense of 
understanding, of communion, between 
the two men 

As time passed, everyone realized that 
Fabien was lost Although some sign of 
him might still turn up the next day, 
there was nothing to do now and httle 
hope that he and his wireless operator 
could be found alive The pilot of the 
plane from Paraguay passed the pilot of 
the plane going to Europe They ex 
changed a few words about Fabien, but 
there was no sentimentality, for the pilots' 
world realized the necessity for carrying 
on with a minimum of expressed emo 
tion Riviere felt that this loss might be 
used as evidence for the governments to 
curtail night flying operations At the 
saihe time he believed strongly that these 
operations must continue, that man must, 
m spite of disaster, carry on He ordered 
the next plane to take off on schedule 


THE NORTHERN LASS 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Richard Brome 0 1652 or 1653) 

Ty^e of ^lot Comedy of manners 
Ttme of 'plot Early seventeenth century 
Locale London 
First presented 1632 

Principal characters 

Sir Philip Luckless, an indiscreet gentleman 
Master Tridkwell Sir Phihp s kinsman 
Mistress Fitchow, Sir Phihp s fiancee 
Master WiDGiNE her brother 
Anvile, Widgine s boastful tutor 

Sir Paul Squelch a justice and fnend of Mistress Fitchow 
Constance the northern lass. Squelch’s mece 
Mistress Traynwell, her governess 
Constance Holdup a cunning prostitute 


Critique 

Richard Brome, first the servant and 
later the fnend of Ben Jonson, wrote 
fifteen plays, alternating between roman 
tic comedy and comedy of manners The 
Northern Lass, catalogued in the latter 
group, often borders on pure farce be 
cause of its ndiculous situations and 
practical jokes The plot twists and winds 


imtil It appears impossibly comphcated, 
but Brome manipulates its several threads 
with great skill The play does not con- 
cern Itself very actively with social com 
ment, though its romantic situations in 
volve some indirect gibes at marnage cus 
toms and standards among the Enghsb 
upper middle class 
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The Story 

Sir Philip Luckless, engaged to marry and sent m word of his desire to wed im 
the rich widow, Mistress Fitchow, re mediately Somewhat surprised, hut not 
fused to listen to the protests of his com unwilling. Mistress Fitchow made prepa 
panion. Master Tridewell Tridewell in rations to leave the house and join her 
sisted that the lady was too old and too lover in the coach While completing her 

domineering for the match to be success toilette she took the necessary time to m 

ful, but his warning made no impression form her brother Widgine of her desire 
upon his fnend and kinsman Doubts did to marry him to a northern lass named 
begin to enter the mind of Sir Philip, Constance, the niece of Sir Paul Squelch, 
ho’wever, when he was presently brought a well known justice Widgme, though 
face to face with Master Widgine, the he had never even heard of Constance be 
foolish brother of his bnde to be, and fore, became enthusiastic when he learned 
with Widgine's equally foolish tutor, the that the girl would receive a large dowry 
braggart Anvile from her childless uncle 

The encounter between this pair and The attractive subject of this conversa 
Sir Philip was soon interrupted by the tion, the northern lass, was meanwhile 
abrupt amval of a stranger. Mistress being questioned by her governess. Mis 
Traynwell, who upset Sir Philip by the tress Trajmwell To the latter^s chagrin, 
charge that, in marrying Mistress Fitchow, she discovered that the young girl had 
he was ignoring a prior marriage contract mistaken flowery compliments from Sir 
with a young girl under Mistress Trayn Phihp for an actual marriage proposal 

welFs care To strengthen this accusation. As they talked, they were disturbed by 

the gentlewoman handed him a note an odd train of events which they eventu 

signed with the single name, Constance ally perceived to be a hoax planned by 

Sir Philip, confused, immediately thought Pate, Sir Philipps servant Pate, having 

of a prostitute named Constance Holdup, observed his master^s treatment of Mis 

with whom he had had some previous tress Traynwell and concluding that she 

acquaintance, he hastily assumed that was of the same ilk as Constance Holdup 

Mistress Traynwell was the prostitute^s and therefore to be held in light regard, 

unscrupulous agent and unceremoniously had prompted the boonsh Anvile to call 

dismissed her, calling her a bawd upon Mistress Traynwell and make im 

Meanwhile, Tridewell boldly decided proper advances to her Constance and 

to intervene in the affairs of Sir Philip by her governess, resenting the affront, 

paying a visit to Mistress Fitchow Hoping tricked him into entenng a closet, where 
to find some way to block the impending they held him pnsoner while awaiting 
maxnage, he began to criticize the char the amval of Tridewell The latter, who 
acter and habits of Sir Philip, but Mis thoroughly detested Anvile, beat him un 

tress Fitchow proved too clever to be til he confessed not only the hoax but also 

taken in by his line of attack Instead, Sir Philip's hasty mamage This news 
she assumed an attitude of such sweet dismayed, for different reasons, both 
reasonableness and such devoted con Tndewell and Constance, but Tndewell 
stancy to her lover that Tndewell, com asked the women to trust him m his 
pletely deceived, found himself falling in efforts to salvage the situation, especially 
love with the woman whom he had pre since Sir Philip's marriage would not be 
viously scorned irrevocable until it had been consum 

Sir Philip, still nervous from his inter mated 
view with Mistress Trajmwell, deaded to When Sir Philip and his bride re 
forestall what he considered blackmail by turned to her house, they were greeted 
hastemng his mamage Consequendy, he by Sir Paul Squelch and others Squelch, 
took a coach to the house of his fiancee in a peevish mood because his mece was 
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not present, reaffirmed his intention of 
marrying her to Master Nonsense, a Cor- 
nish gentleman, instead of to Widgine 
Disguised as masquers, Constance, Tnde 
well. Mistress Traynwell, and Anvile 
presently entered and entertained the 
company, after they had finished, Anvile 
lingered behind the others for the purpose 
of revealing their true identities Learn- 
ing that Constance had been present gave 
Sir Philip a shock he quickly realized 
that it had been she, rather than Con 
stance Holdup who had fallen in love 
with him Mistress Fitchow, so recently 
transformed into Lady Luckless grew 
angry at Sir Philip's obvious interest in 
Constance and flounced off in a huff 

A note from Constance increased Sir 
Philip's feeling that his hasty marriage 
might have been a terrible mistake A 
gleam of hope appeared, ho’vie\er when 
he received the news, through Widgine, 
that Mistress Fitchow had barred her door 
against the bridegroom Reacting swiftly 
to this information Sir Philip and Tnde 
well began to confer, with the object of 
bnnging about a divorce 

Even though Constance found Master 
Nonsense inarticulate and empty headed. 
Squelch insisted that she yield to his suit, 
at Mistress Traynwell's importunity, how 
ever, it was decided that Constance could 
have more time to become amenable to 
this courtship Squelch demonstrated his 
obstinacy in still other ways Enamored 
of Mistress Traynwell, he had secretly in- 
tended to make her his wife When, how- 
ever, she had the misfortune to anger 
him inadvertently, his pique was so great 
that he decided to throw his fortune away 
on merrymaking and self indulgence Be- 
cause of this fit of spleen, Squelch fell 
victim all the more easily to a practical 
joke which was planned and executed 
with elaborate care by Tndewell and Sir 
Philip It involved the justice's deception 
by the prostitute, Constance Holdup, who 
was coached in her words and actions by 
the two jokesters 

While his reckless mood still prevailed, 
Squelch was persuaded that Constance 


Holdup, of whom he had been cleverly 
made aware, was a simple country girl 
who would accept his amorous advances 
Installing her, soon afterward, in an in 
conspicuous apartment he instructed her 
to assume the identity of his niece so that 
his visits to her would attract no com 
ment But Widgine, in his determination 
to win the real northern lass, succeeded 
m locating this hideaway of Constance 
Holdup Since he had never seen 
Squelch's niece, the real object of his 
search, except as a masquer, he was now 
convinced that his pursuit had success 
fully ended The prostitute, spying un 
expected dividends from this turn of the 
game, responded to his advances and 
agreed to elope with him 

Meanwhile, her irntation with Sir 
Philip led Mistress Fitchow to declare 
that she would allow him to divorce her 
only after Constance—whom she sus 
pected to be the real object of his affec 
non— was safely married to someone else 
This person, she hoped, would be her 
own brother She was greatly pleased, 
therefore, when Tndewell brought her a 
report that Widgine and Constance had 
succeeded in eloping Not so pleased, 
naturally, was Squelch, who had heard 
the same report but who as yet, did not 
realize just which Constance had flown 
with Widgine Squelch took the occasion 
to upbraid Mistress Fitchow for being her 
brother's accomplice, they occupied them 
selves in trading violent insults while 
Tndewell sought vainly to restrain them 
Squelch, disguised as a Spaniard, went 
to keep a previously made assignation 
with Constance Holdup He still did not 
know that Widgine had spinted her 
away, least of all did he suspect that Mis 
tress Traynwell, disguised, was waiting 
m her place as part of the plot to cozen 
him still further By prearrangement, a 
constable broke in on them, arrested the 
supposed Spaniard and his companion, 
and took them to Squelch's own house for 
arraignment There the rest of their ac 
quaintances awaited them, masked as 
merrymakers 
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After sufficiently enjoying Squelch's 
confusion, Mistress Traynwell isclosed 
her identity and persuaded him that she 
was, after all, the right mate for him The 
others also unmaslced and began to set 
straight their tangled relationships First, 
Widgme purchased his freedom from 
Constance Holdup for a hundred pounds 


Then both Sir Philip and Mistress 
Fitchow were surprised to learn that their 
mamage ceremony had been performed 
by a pranlash impostor, rather than a 
licensed minister, consequendy, both Sir 
Philip and Tndewell were free to wed 
the ladies of their choice 


NOTES ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Ty'pe of work Essays on Amencan culture 
Author Thomas Jefferson (1743 1826) 

First 'published 1784-1785 

Thomas Jefferson's universality is best 
evinced m his Notes on the State of Vtr 
ginia, which he began writing in 1780 
in answer to mquines from the French 
government about conditions in Virginia 
Then Governor of Virginia, Jefferson's 
far reaching interests ranged over all of 
what he called America's empire of hb 
erty The Notes are not restricted, there 
fore, to the boundanes of Virginia as they 
existed before 1781, including, in addi 
tion to the present commonwealth the ter 
ritory now covered by the states of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Ilh 
nois, and part of Pennsylvania The wnt 
mg of the Notes was made easier because 
Jefferson for some twenty years had col 
lected colonial maps, legislative journals, 
newspapers, and explorers' accounts He 
had made and continued to make mvesti 
gation of Virginia's institutions, economy, 
flora, fauna, fossils, meteorological con 
ditions, and Indian culture No dry, 
statistical account, although containing 
plenty of facts, the Notes deal with cul 
ture m its widest sense They include so 
many of Jefferson's comments about so 
cial phenomena that they compnse m 
capsule his political and social philoso 

S , his intellectual, scientific and ethmc 
efs 

The book, with 260 pages of text and 
appendices, is arranged arbitranly by the 
queries of Francois Marbois, secretary of 
the French legation in Philadelphia Jef- 
ferson's essays in reply vary in length 
from one page each on Sea Ports and 


Manne Force to the forty five pages ac 
corded Virginia's Productions, Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal Essays between 
ten and twenty pages consider her Abo 
ngmes. Constitution, Laws, and Jeffer 
son's Draught of a Fundamental (jonsti 
tution 

Besides writing celebrated descriptions 
of Harper's Ferry and Natural Bridge, 
Jefferson speculated on the physical char 
acteristics of beasts and mankind as well 
as on the natural resources of his state 
He convincingly refuted the contention 
of the French naturalist Buffon that there 
were fewer species of mammals in Amer 
ica than m Europe and that the Amencan 
ones had degenerated as a result of the 
inferior climate With spirit, he contra 
dieted Buffon's disparagement of the 
Amencan Indian, hailing the noble red 
man as supenor to the white in fortitude 
as equal in physical conformation, and as 
potentially equal in sexual prowess and 
mental talent The Indian's limitations 
were, insisted Jefferson, only those which 
resulted from inadequate diet and a cul 
tural lag which he compared with that 
of the Gauls before the Roman conquests 
north of the Alps In response to the Abbe 
Raynal's lament that America had pro 
duced no good poet, mathematician, or 
scientist, Jefferson asserted with pride his 
claims for Franklin in physics, for Ritten 
house in astronomy, for Catesby m omi 
thology, and for the Indian Logan in elo 
quence As for other cultural achieve 
ments, Jefferson pleaded for time in 
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which American liberty might achieve 
what he considered its certain promise 
Although Jefferson did not wnte a 
separate essay on the subject of educa 
tion, he outlined fully his views in the 
Notes In doing so he concealed with 
typical modesty the personal role he had 
played in the reform of the College of 
William and Mary and m proposing a 
system of primary and grammar school 
education Preoccupation with religion 
at the college was transferred during the 
Revolution to emphasis on science, at the 
same time Latin and Greek gave ground 
to modem languages, but interest in 
mathematics and moral philosophy was 
continued Jefferson’s schemes for pre- 
college education were not so extreme as 
IS sometimes thought He did urge free 
education of all children in the Three R’s 
and in mathematics, but only the best 
student of a school distnct six miles 
square would study at the state’s expense 
in an intermediate or grammar school, 
whose six year curriculum afiForded in 
struction m Greek, Latin, geography, and 
mathematics By the end of the second 
year of grammar school, the unfit were 
to have been rigorously pmned At the 
end of the sixth year the upper fifty per- 
cent would have been selected by exami- 
nations and given scholarships for college 
At any stage in this educational pyramid, 
a prosperous parent could continue his 
child’s education at pnvate expense if the 
child did not meet the high standards set 
for state scholars 

Similarly, Jefferson praised the dises- 
tablishment of the colonial Church, but 
he failed to mention his own part in that 
accomphshment Reliant on reason, sure 
that a neighbor’s belief in plural gods or 
in none could hurt no other, he was 
happy at the increasing sectarian diver- 
sity of the Old Dominion, but he urged 
suspicion of zealots, whom he beheved 
always responsible for persecutions in the 
name of uniformity JeflFerson’s eloquence 
in the cause of freedom of conscience was 
later on turned against him, and his ene- 
mies twisted his statements in the Notes 


to condemn him as an anti Christ 
The ideal of a simple, frugal, agranan 
republic is nowhere better stated than in 
Jefferson’s essays on Manufactures His 
conviction that ^'those who labour in the 
earth are the chosen people of God ’ was 
accompanied by the corollary that ''the 
great mobs of great cities” corrupted both 
humans and governments To preserve 
Virginia’s arcady, therefore, he discour 
aged construction of "satamc” mills and 
factones, saying "let our workshops re 
main in Europe ” As a scientific farmer, 
he gleefully asserted that on the eve of 
the Revolution Virginia had so diversified 
her economy that wheat almost equaled 
tobacco as her staple, and he was by no 
means loath to see her pnmacy in tobacco 
pass to more southemly states 

On grounds of republicanism, incen 
tive, and efficiency Jefferson admonished 
his fellow atizens that slavery was in 
junous to both master and slave, and he 
hoped for a voluntary increase in Negro 
emancipation and deportation to Afnca, 
whither he would also ^ nave consigned 
Negro criminals at the expense of the 
state More than six pages were devoted 
to consideration of Negroes in his essay 
on Manufactures, in the course of which 
Jefferson concluded that they were in 
fenor to the white race when judged on 
their accomplishments, unlike the white 
slaves of Greek or Roman times, who had 
surpassed their masters in that respect He 
lamented the lack of study of Negroes as 
"subjects of natural history,” and he ad 
vanced the "suspicion only” that the 
Negro was indeed "inferior to the whites 
m the endowments both of body and of 
mind ” Fnendly to the plight of the Ne 
gro, anxious for his emancipation, this 
future president of that American Coloni 
zation Society which founded Libena was 
adamant on one point "When freed, he 
is to be removed beyond the reach of 
mixture ” 

Jefferson’s pohcies as President of the 
Umted States were also foreshadowed in 
the Notes Desmng to "cultivate the 
peace and fnendship of every nation,” he 
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wished throw open the door of com 
merce to all With conviction in peace 
ful progress, he advocated minimum mili- 
tary or naval forces on two grounds 
American financial resources could not 
maintain a force to stand against that of 
a European power without bankrupting 
the country, and the expenditure of such 
funds would be more beneficially applied 
to the improving of the arts and handi- 
crafts of Amenca 

In his essay on Virginia’s Constitution, 
Jefferson provided a brief historical ac- 
count of the Old Dominion, for which 
he also compiled a bibliography of char 
ters and legislative acts Stressing the con 
tinuum of Virginian history, he praised 
such historians as Captain John Smith 
and Robert Beverley Doubdess he con- 
sidered that he was more factual than a 
propagandist in insistence on his theme 
of royal and parliamentary subversion of 
legislative assemblies and those rights of 
freeborn Englishmen guaranteed by the 
ancient charters which he cited He laid 
heavy emphasis on the injustice of James 
Fs revocation of the Virginia Company 
charter, of the diminution of the colony’s 
extent by proprietary grants made by the 
king out of her domain, and of Parlia- 
ment’s illegal assumption of control over 
colonial foreign trade during the 1650’s 
Indeed, contended Jefferson, the colonists 
had eveiy right to believe that their ca- 
pitulation to the Cromwellian mihtary 
forces in 1651 had secured reaffirmation 
of ancient boundaries, upon which Mary- 
land impinged, and of freedom in foreign 
trade In view of contemporary disputa 
non over Bacon’s Rebelhon in 1676, it is 
interesting to observe that Jefferson makes 


no reference to that event in this formal 
histoncal essay As might be supposed, 
Jefferson, in bringing the history of the 
Old Dominion down to his own time, 
placed the heaviest blame for the wrongs 
she suffered on George III and his parlia 
ments Revolution in 1776 is presented 
as inevitable, as honorable resistance in 
stead of unconditional submission to 
tyranny 

Jefferson has been in our history an 
ideologue claimed by almost all political 
parties Unlike much of his profuse per 
sonal and official correspondence, his 
Notes on the State of Virginia was a for 
mal, considered work, more important to 
knowledge of the man, his ideas, and his 
Amenca than momentary effusions from 
his pen, such as private letters 

Jefferson’s only other book published 
dunng his lifetime was his parliamentary 
Manual The Notes were first published 
in English at Pans m 1785 During his 
lifetime he made corrections, emenda 
tions and addenda to that text with an 
eye to authorizing the new, corrected, and 
enlarged edition which was finally pub 
lished at Richmond in 1853 and which 
will remain standard until the editors of 
the Pnnceton edition of The Takers of 
Thomas Jefferson publish their version of 
the Notes as one of the last of its fifty odd 
volumes 

With good reason twentieth century 
scholars have looked with renewed inter 
est on the Notes on the State of Virginia 
as one of the first masterpieces of Amen 
can literature and possibly the most im 
portant scientific and political book wnt 
ten by an American before 1785 


ODE TO APHRODITE 


Ty^eofwork Poem 
Author Sappho (fl c 600 B C ) 

Ftrst transcnhed Sixth century B C 

The Ode to Aphrodite, a representative 
mtroduction to the poetry of Sappho, may 
be summarized thus The poetess, Sap- 
pho, mvokes the attention of Aphrodite, 


g oddess of love, and invites her to leave 
ae house of Zeus, mount her chariot, 
and let her doves bear her to the earth 
The poetess imagines their meeting the 
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goddess will inquire who it is that trou her exile she married, bore a daughter, 
bles Sappho by fleeing from her, by re- was widowed, and returned to Lesbos 
fusing to reciprocate the ardors of love Here, for a tune at least, she put mascu 

That person—Sappho imagines the prom line affection behind her, even though 

ise of the goddess— will soon suffer as her fellow exile, Alcaeus, had expressed 

Sappho now suffers The vision, bnefly a warm interest in her Instead, Sappho 

and movingly expressed, concludes, and set up a sort of academy, here she was 

in the last lines Sappho takes up the the mistress and guiding spmt of young 

prayer with which the poem begins It women whose self cultivation and loves 

IS a prayer to an absent being— a goddess she supervised The charms of the young 

who may or may not be gracious women were celebrated m Sappho's verse 

This ode, a bnlliant specimen of the and their departure to other places or 

SIX hundred lines of Sappho's poetry that to the mamage altar caused Sappho to 

remain, is charactenstic of a body of lament Of this section of her mature life 

work very distant from us and yet mod- the Ode to Aphrodite, the Ode to Anac 

em Sappho s poetry once consisted of tona, the Farewell to Anactona, and other 

nine books of some twelve thousand lines, poems seem to speak 

but all except a few fragments are sup There is also a record of Sappho's ob 
posed to have been destroyed by Church jection to the mamage her brother made 
leaders in Constantinople and Rome with an Egyptian courtesan Ancient tra 
Some of her work, fortunately survived dition also tells how Sappho, no longer 

because it was quoted by grammanans preoccupied with her group of lovely 

who used her passionate verse to illustrate girls, leaped from a cliff because Phaon 

a S 3 mtactical point Other fragments, wnt the sailor would not respond to her affec 
ten on papyrus, were discovered in 1897 tion Yet another fragment touchingly 

at Oxym 3 mcus in Egypt Ancient coffins shows us Sappho pointing to her wrinkles 

had been lined and stuffed with. Sappho's when someone speaks to her of love 

living verse Whatever her tastes, Sappho was cer 

Out of such matenals scholars have tamly ‘love's creature", she tells us she 

labored to reconstitute the reputation and served a goddess who could make the 

the effect of a woman whom the Greeks limbs sweat and tremble as well as stir 

called “the poetess" just as they called with joy When Sappho speaks of a 

Home “the poet " Plato, in the Phaedrus, girl as the sweet apple remaining alone 

declared that she was worthy to rank on a high twig, perceived by the gath 

with the nine muses Out of references in erer but unreached, or when she tells us 

the poems and also from confusing, trans- of a girl who cannot mmd her spinning 

mitted tradition, some sort of biography because her fingers ache with love's de 

of the vmter may be put together, and sire, Sappho is initiating a tradition of 

is not uninteresting to us because the sensual frankness in Western poetry 

voice of passion is always the voice of a Moreover, when Sappho's laments mark 

living person Bom shortly before the be- the departure of Atthis or some other 

ginning of the sixth century B C on the fnend from the charmed and charming 

island of Lesbos in the Aegean, Sappho arcle of girls who used to wander 

grew up in a civilization that was rich through the gardens of Lesbos, we can 

and relaxed, epicurean before the time hear m Sappho's Imes the authentic voice 

of Epicurus The luxury of the life which of passion and desperation 

her class enjoyed stirred the merchants of At such moments, Sappho's odes and 
the island to revolt, they supported a fragments do not testify to mere conven- 

“tyrant" named Pittacus Sappho was tion They record an experience of hfe 

twice exiled from her native town, the that is as fresh and troubled today as it 

second time as far away as Sialy During was six centuries before Christ “Never 
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shall I see Atthis again If tbs is so, part of the possible human adventure is 

should I not die?” Human devotion, dis- explored in Sappho’s poems 

tressed attachment— a whole significant 

OLD FORTUNATUS 

Type of work Drama 

Author Thomas Dekker Cc 1572 1632^) 

Type of plot Allegorical comedv 
Time of plot Tenth century 
Locale Cyprus, Babylon, England 
First presented 1599 

Pnncnpal characters 

Fortunatus, a foohsh man endowed by Fortune 

Andelocia, his worldly younger son 

Ampedo, his virtuous older son 

Agripyne, daughter o£ the King of England 

Fortune 

Virtue 

Vice 


Cnttque 

A story of a father and son who could 
not escape the attraction of money, Old 
Fortunatus contains excellent passages of 
poetry, of wit, and of humor Structural 
weaknesses, however, keep it from being 
a great play The plot was impaired by 
revisions that were made for a speaal 
performance before Queen Elizabeth, and 
even greater damage resulted from Dek 
ker^s own uncertainty of purpose An un 
easy marriage of morality and farce, the 
play IS too moralistic to be wholly amus 
ing, too farcical to be senously moral 

The Story 

Fortunatus had never assiduously pur- 
sued virtue He had been compelled, 
however, by his povertv to lead a life of 
patience and temperance One day, after 
wandenng for three days in a forest and 
sustaining himself by eating nuts, he un- 
expectedly encountered the Goddess For 
tune This meeting was to transform his 
life The goddess, who enjoyed both the 
praises and the curses of men as tokens 
of her power, chose to smile on the old 
man Of her six gifts— wisdom, strength, 
health, beauty, long life, and nches— she 
offered him one Behevmg that all other 
blessings would naturally flow from it. 


Fortunatus chose wealth To effect his 
wish, she gave to him a magic purse that 
would always contain ten pieces of gold, 
no matter how frequently he drew from 
It This gift, she told mm, would last 
until he and his sons died After re- 
proaching him for his foolish choice, she 
sent him on his way home 

At home, Fortunatus found his sons, 
Ampedo and Andelocia, in a despondent 
mood Andelocia, the worldly son, had 
been lamenting his lack of food and 
money, while his more virtuous brother, 
Ampedo, had been greatly worried about 
their fathers plight Fortunatus, return 
mg in rich attire, told them they need 
sorrow no longer, for he was presenting 
them with four bags of gold and would 
give them more when it was gone Then 
he announced his intention to travel and 
associate with the mighty men of the 
world 

Meanwhile, Fortune was joined m 
the forest by Virtue and Vice, goddesses 
who had come to Cyprus to plant trees 
of good and evil Virtue^s tree had with 
ered leaves and little fruit, while Vice^s 
flourished Although Virtue had expe 
nenced defeats and was forced to endure 
the taunts of Vice, she had resolved once 
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again to seek fertile ground for her tree 
Fortune, who advanced both the virtuous 
and the vicious, cared not whose tree 
flourished, but agreed to judge the con 
test and declare the sovereignty of the 
winner 

Fortunatus, once scorned, now found 
himself honored in every court Among 
other rulers, he visited the Soldan of 
Babylon, who had heard of the purse 
and wished it for himself The crafty 
Fortunatus said that he had given away 
three of the purses and would make an 
other for him In gratitude, the soldan 
proposed to show the old man the won 
drous sights of Babylon He started with 
his most highly valued possession, a hat 
which earned its wearer wherever he 
wished to be Tricking the soldan into 
letting him trv on the hat, Fortunatus 
wished himself in Cyprus and disap 
peared 

Convinced of the supreme value of 
money, he returned home at the height 
of his triumph His self congratulations 
were interrupted, however, by a second 
encounter" with Fortune, who, this time 
decreed his death His djang wish that 
his sons might have wisdom instead of 
wealth was <&nied Bequeathing them the 
purse and the wishing hat, he asked 
that the two gifts be kept together and 
shared equally No sooner had he died 
than Andeloaa insisted that they be ex- 
changed each year 

Andeloaa, in possession of the purse, 
followed the example of his father by 
going to court His first destination was 
England, where he planned to test the 
effect of gold on the beautiful Agnpjme, 
daughter of Kang Athelstane When 
Athelstane observed the lavish spending 
of Andeloaa, he advised his daughter to 
try to discover the source of this wealth 
With ease she drew the secret from the 
foolish young man, then drugged him 
and took the purse 

Awahng and discovenng the theft, 
Andeloaa, discouraged, determined to re 
turn home, steal feom his brother the 
wishing hat, seek out the dwellmg place 


of Misery, and there make his home He 
carried out his resolution to possess the 
magic hat but, instead of seeking Misery, 
he returned to England, abducted Agn 
pyne, and carried her away into the wil 
demess But again she was able to out 
smart him, this time accidentally gaming 
possession of the hat and wishing herself 
m England 

The hapless Andeloaa, after having 
eaten an apple, discovered that he had 
grown horns The Goddess Vice stood 
before him and mocked him, for it was? 
her apple that had caused his deformity 
Virtue also stood before him, gneving 
and oflFermg him apples that would re- 
move the horn He accepted Virtue's ap 
pies and pledged himself to be her 
minion 

But his resolve was short hved, for his 
love of money was much more compelling 
than his promise to Virtue He returned 
to England determined to recover the 
purse and hat Disgmsed as Irish coster 
mongers, he and his servant peddled the 
apples of Vice which he had brought 
with him By falsely representing the 
effect of eating the apples, he sold them 
to Agnpyne and two courtiers, Longa 
ville and Montrose While thus em 
ployed, he was discovered by his brother 
Ampedo, who had come to England to 
find the purse and hat and to burn those 
sources of gnef and shame 

Longaville, Montrose, and Agnpyne 
grew horns, and Agnpyne found herself 
promptly deserted by all but one of her 
many smtors After they discovered that 
the horns grew back after being cut, 
they sought the help of a French physi 
cian, who was, in reality, Andeloaa in 
another disguise By using a medicine 
taken from the apples of Virtue, he re- 
moved Longaville's horns As he turned 
to treat Agnpyne, he spied the magic 
hat Warning everyone to look the other 
way so that his cure would work, he 
grabbed the hat, took Agnpyne by the 
hand, and wished himself with his 
brother 

After he had recovered the purse, An 
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delocia removed the horns from Agn 
pyne and released her But he was not 
destined to enjoy his possessions long 
Ampedo, according to his pledge, burned 
the hat Soon afterward Longaville and 
Montrose found Andelocia and took the 
magic purse Seeking revenge for the in 
dignities they had suffered, they placed 
the brothers in the stocks, where Ampedo 
died of grief and Andelocia was strangled 
Longaville and Montrose then turned 
to quarreling between themselves over 
the purse, but were interrupted by the 
arrival of members of the court and the 


three goddesses The purse was reclaimed 
by Fortune, and the two courtiers were 
condemned by Vice to spend their lives 
wandering with tormented consciences 
Again a quarrel broke out between 
Virtue and Vice This time Fortune 
turned to the audience for judgment 
For her judge. Virtue singled out Queen 
Elizabeth And at the sight of this para 
gon of virtue, Vice fled. Fortune bowed 
to a supenor force, and Virtue admitted 
that she, by companson, was a mere 
counterfeit 


ON LIBERTY 


Type of work Philosophical essay 
Author John Stuart Mill (1806 1873) 
Ftrst fuhlished 1859 


John Stuart Mill, the English Utili 
tanan, here concerns himself with the 
problem of defimng the limits of the 
power of the state in mterfenng with the 
liberty of persons The result is one of 
the most important statements in the his 
tory of Western democracy The essay is 
distinguished by its clarity and the or 
derly arrangement of its persuasive argu 
ment Throughout the book can be dis 
cemed MilFs interest in the happiness 
and nghts of men everywhere and his 
senous concern lest that happiness be 
threatened by governmental power un 
wisely used 

Mill states concisely that 

The object of this Essay is to assert 
one very simple pnnciple, as entitled to 
govern absolutely the deahngs of so- 
ciety with the individual in the way of 
compulsion and control whether the 
means used be physical force in the 
form of legal penalties or the moral co- 
eraon of public opimon That prm 
ciple is, that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in mterfenng with the 
hberty of action of any or their num 
her, IS self protection That the only 
purpose for which power can be right 
fully exerased over any member of a 


avihzed community, against his will, is 
to prevent harm to others 

Another statement of the author^s in 
tention is found in the last chapter, ^Ap 
phcations,'^ m which Mill states that two 
maxims together form '^the entire doc 
tnne^* of the essay The first maxim is 
"that the individual is not accountable to 
society for his actions, in so far as these 
concern the interests of no person but 
himself,'' and the second is "that for such 
actions as are prejudicial to the interests 
of others, the individual is accountable, 
and may be subjected either to social or 
to legal punishment, if society is of the 
opinion that the one or the other is req 
uisite for Its protection " 

It would be an error of interpretation 
of Mill's intention to suppose that he is 
explicitly objecting to all efforts of gov 
emment to improve the condition of its 
citizens What Mill objects to is the re 
stnction of human liberty for the sake of 
human welfare, he has nothing against 
welfare itself On the contrary, as a Utili 
tanan, he believes that a ngnt act is one 
which aims at the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of persons, and it is 

i precisely because tie restnction of human 
iberty is so destructive to human happi 
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ness that he makes a plea for a judicious 
use of restnctive power, justifying it only 
when It IS used to prevent harm, or un 
happiness of whatever sort, to others than 
the person being restncted 

Restncting a man*s liberty for his own 
good, for his happiness, is not morally 
justifiable Mill permits, even encourages, 
'^remonstrating'^ and "reasoning" with a 
person who is determined to act against 
his own best interests but he does not 
approve of using force to keep him from 
it 

After reviewing some of the acts which 
a person may nghtfully be compelled to 
do— such as to give evidence in court to 
bear a fair share of the common defense, 
and to defend the helpless— Mill asserts 
that society has no right to interfere when 
a man’s acts concern, for the most part, 
only himself This statement means that 
a man must be free in his conscience, 
thought, and feeling, and that he must 
have freedom of opinion and sentiment 
on all subjects This latter freedom in 
volves freedom of the press In addition, 
each man should be free to do what he 
likes and to enjoy what he prefers— pro 
vided what he does is not harmful to 
others Finally, each man should be free 
to unite with others for any purpose— 
again, provided no one is harmed by this 
action 

Certainly this theme is pertinent, for 
at any time there is either the present or 
the possible danger of government inter- 
ference m human afiFairs Mill admits 
that his pnncipal thesis has the "air of a 
truism," but he goes on to remind the 
reader that states have often felt justified 
m using their power to hmit the hberty 
of atizens in areas which Mill regards 
as sacrosanct In the context of Mill’s 
philosophic work, On Liberty remams 
one of his most important essays, sharing 
honors with his TJtilttartm%sm 

In perhaps the most carefuHy articu 
lated part of his argument, m Chapter 11, 
"On the Liberty of Thought and Dis 
cussion," Mill considers what the conse 
quences of suppressing the expression of 


opimon would be if the suppressed opin 
ion were true, and then, having coun 
tered a senes of objections to his argu 
ments against suppression, he continues 
by considenng what the consequences of 
suppressing opinion would be if the opin 
ion were false 

Suppressing true opinion is clearly 
wrong, particularly if the opimon is sup 
pressed on the ground that it is false 
Silencing the expression of opinion on 
the ground that the opinion is false is 
a sign of an assumption of infallibility 
A moment’s thought shows that the as 
sumption may be mistaken, and that sup 
pressing opimon may very well make 
discovery of error impossible 

In response to the objection that it is 
permissible to suppress opinion, even true 
opimon, because the truth always tn 
umphs, Mill answers that the idea that 
truth always wins out is a "pleasant false 
hood" pro\ ed false by expenence To the 
objection that at least we no longer put 
men to death for expressing their opin 
ions. Mill counters with the argument 
that other kinds of persecution continue 
to be practiced, destroying truth and 
moral courage 

If the opinion suppressed be false. Mill 
continues the prevailing and true opin 
ion lacking opposition, becomes a dead 
dogma When ideas are not continually 
met by opposing ideas they tend to be 
come either meaningless or groundless, 
or both Beliefs which at one time had 
force and reasons behind them may come 
to be nothing but empty words 

The argument in favor of freedom of 
opimon and the press closes with the 
claim that most opinions are neither 
wholly true nor wholly false, but mix- 
tures of the two, and that only in free 
discussion can the difference be made 
out 

In order to reinforce his central con 
tention— that it is always wrong to hinder 
the freedom of an individual when what 
he does is not harmful to others— Mill 
devotes a chapter to an argument de 
signed to show that development of in- 
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dividuality is essential to man^s happiness 
Since there is nothing better than hap 
piness, It follows that individuality should 
he fostered and guaranteed Mill sup 
ports Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt^s in- 
junction that every human being aim at 
^^individuality of power and develop 
ment/' for which there are two prereqm 
sites '^freedom and the vanety of situa- 
tions 

There is a refreshing pertinence to 
Mill's discussion of the value of individ 
uahty We are reminded of Emerson's de 
fense of nonconformism when we read 
that "'Ongmahty is the one thing which 
unonginal minds cannot feel the use of," 
and '‘He who lets the world, or his ovm 
portion of it, choose his plan of life for 
him, has no need of any other faculty 
than the ape like one of imitation " Mill 
argues that only if uncustomary acts are 
allowed to show their ments can anyone 
decide which mode of action should be 


come customary, and, in any case, the 
dijfferences among men demand that dif 
ferences of conduct be allowed so that 
each man can become what is best for 
him 

In his discussion of the harm that re 
suits from a state's interference with the 
nghts of an individual to act m ways that 
concern only himself. Mill reviews some 
of the consequences of religious intoler 
ance, prohibition, and other attempts to 
restrict liberty for the common good In 
each case, he argues, the result is not 
only failure to achieve the goal of the 
prohibitive act, but some damage to the 
character of the state and its citizens 

As if he were writing for our times. 
Mill closes by saying that “ a State 
which dwarfs its men, m order that they 
may be more docile instruments in its 
hands even for beneficial purposes— will 
find that with small men no great thing 
can be accomplished " 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


Type of work Biological study 
Author Charles Darwin C1B09 1882) 

First ffuhhshed 1859 

Charles Darwin's On the Origin of 
Species— onginally titled On the Origin 
of S'pecies hy Means of Natural Selec 
Uon, or the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life— belongs to 
that category of books which almost every 
educated person knows by tide and sub 
ject but which the average person has 
never read This is a circumstance to be 
regretted, for probably no other book 
wntten m modem times has had so 
powerful an influence on contemporary 
thought, either indirectly or direcdy For 
Darwin's report on his biological investi- 
gations came to have far reaching impor- 
tance beyond the field of biology, the 
evidence he presented and the implica 
uons and principles it involved came 
eventually to mfluence psychology, soaol 
ogy, law, theology, educational theory, 
philosophy, literature, and other branches 
of man's intellectual endeavor 


The ideas contained m this work were 
not entirely new in Western culture, as 
Darwin himself realized It was he, how 
ever, who put theory in definitive form, 
and his wntings caught the public's at 
tention, so that in the public mind his 
book, together with his name, came to 
be a symbol for an empmcal, positivistic 
approach to problems and their study 
Scholarly opimon is somewhat divided 
as to Darwin's contribution to biological 
science He built on the researches of his 
predecessors, as all scientists do, but to 
his studies he brought immense labors of 
his own More than twenty years prior 
to the publication of On the Origin of 
Species he had contemplated the theory 
that speaes were not immutable As a 
naturalist he had spent five years in 
scientific study dunng the voyage of 
H M S Beagle During that time he had 
unusual chances to observe flora and 
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fauna around the globe, those observa 
tions led him to believe that speaes did 
change, for what he observed caused him 
to see the probability of common descent 
for all living organisms As early as 1837 
he had begun a systematic study to de- 
termine whether such hypotheses were 
correct, and by 1842 he had a rough 
draft of his theory of evolution Wishing 
to conduct as exhaustive investigations 
as he could before pubhcation of his 
theory, he postponed public statement 
In 1858 a manuscript setting forth the 
same ideas came to him from A R Wal 
lace The two men, working independ 
ently, had come to similar conclusions 
Darwin then felt obliged to publish a 
statement of his own work in July 1858, 
at a meeting of the Lmnaean Society 
On the Origin of Species was published 
a little over a year later His later books 
—Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication (1868), The Descent of 
Man (1871) and other writings— -elab 
orated particular aspects of the general 
theory promulgated in the first book 
The possibility of evolution of species 
goes back in the history of thought to 
classical times, even Aristotle hinted at 
It in his writings Darwin opened his 
book with an account of previous think 
ing on the theory of evolution in which 
he outlined earlier statements, beginning 
with BuEon, in modem times, and not 
ing such men as Lamarck, GeoEroy Saint 
Hilaire, W Herbert, von Buch, Halde- 
man, the anonymous author of Vestiges 
of Creation, and others In his introduc 
tion he also exercised care in warning 
the reader what to expect He wrote 

This Abstract which I now publish, 
must necessanly be imperfect I cannot 
here give references and authorities for 
my several statements and I must trust 
to the reader reposing some confidence 
in my accuracy No doubt errors will 
have crept in though I hope I have 
always been cautious in trusting to 
good aulhonties alone I can here give 
only the general conclusions at which I 
have amved, with a few facts in lUus 


tration, but which, I hope, in most 
cases will suffice No one can feel more 
sensible than I do of the necessity of 
hereafter publishing in detail all the 
facts with references on which any 
conclusions have been grounded and I 
hope in a future work to do this For I 
am well aware that scarcely a single 
point is discussed in this volume on 
which facts cannot be adduced often 
apparently leading to conclusions di 
reedy opposite to mose at which I have 
amved A fair result can be obtained 
only by fully stating and balanang the 
facts and arguments on both sides of 
each question and this is here im 
possible 

Again, in his final chapter titled ''Re 
capitulation and Conclusion,^^ Darwin 
told his readers that the book is "one 
long argument' in favor of the theory 
of mutability and evolution of species in 
both the plant and animal worlds He 
pointed out that all the evidence had not 
been gathered and that even the likeh 
hood of someday having all the evidence 
is so slight as to be wholly inconceivable 
Darwin pointed out that there have been 
too many gradations, especially among 
broken and failing groups of organisms, 
including those which have in past eras 
become extinct 

The vast amount of information Dar- 
win laid before readers of On the Origin 
of Species can be appreciated only by 
actually reading the work itself in its 
entirety A partial hst of the chapter 
headings does give an indication, how 
ever, of the kinds of evidence Darwin 
accumulated and presented for the reader 
There are chapters on both variation in 
nature and under domestication, there 
are chapters on the struggle for existence, 
on natural selection, on the prmaples 
of variation, on instinct, on hybndism, 
and on the geographical distnbution of 
flora and fauna There are also chapters 
on vanous objections to the general theory 
of evolution, on the mutual affinities of 
organic beings, and on the imperfections 
of the geological record of the succession 
of organisms These chapters, more or 
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less interdependent, cast light on all var- 
ied aspects of the theory of progressive 
evolution of species For this reason the 
chapters do not lend themselves to sepa 
rate study Darwin’s organization of his 
material is as complex as it is excellent 
Darwin’s theory of progressive evolu- 
tion has been misunderstood at times 
Despite the fact that he did his best to 
avoid misunderstanding, there were mis 
interpretations Although Darwin point- 
edly expressed his view that natural se 
lection had been the fnncifd means by 
which variation occurred, some cntics 
objected that his theory rested on sapng 
that natural selection was the only means 
by which variation occurred The gross- 
ness of such misinterpretations, now that 
the theory can be approached in most 


quarters without emotion, should be ob 
vious to any careful reader 

In spite of Its length and the weight 
of Its content. On the Origin of Sfecies 
IS a remarkably easy book to read The 
credit must go to the care with which 
Darwin organized his matenals and the 
lucid style in which he wrote His writ 
mg is scientific wntmg at its best Each 
sentence is carefully worded so that pro 
lixity IS seldom encountered The ideas 
flow naturally from sentence to sentence 
and paragraph to paragraph To charac 
tenze this style, one can say of it figura 
tively that it is lean and muscular Living 
in an age when superlatives and prolixity 
abound, the twentieth century reader may 
find himself pleasantly surpnsed in read 
ing Darwin’s prose 


ORFEO 


Ty^e of work Poetic drama with music 

Author Pohnan (Angelo Ambromm, 1454-1494) 

Type of plot Mythological tragedy 

Time of plot Remote antiquity 

Locale Sicily 

First presented 1480 

Principal characters 
Orpheus 
Eurydice 
Aristaeus, 

Mopsus, and 
Thyrsis, shepherds 
Pluto 
Proserpina 


Critique 

To a city dweller, hfe in the country, 
when he is not compelled to live there, 
has always held a poetic charm As far 
back as the third century B C , Philetas, 
on the island of Cos, collected a group 
of young poets to hymn the joys of rustic 
existence One was Theocntus (305?- 
c250 BC), of Sicily, whose bucohc 
poems have survived They inspired the 
Eclogues of Vergil (70 19 B C ) Prose 
writers, too, were attracted by this theme 
No wnter, however, was moved to put 
these idealized shepherds on the stage 
until a young Tuscan, Angelo Ambro- 


gmi, bom m Montepulaano in 1454, 
was asked by Cardinal Francesco Gon 
zago, of Mantua, to help in a gala enter 
tainment for Duke Galeazzo Sforza 
Drawing on his classical traimng m Flor 
ence, in two days this eighteen year old 
wrote Orfeo, a play in verse with music 
The play is short, for the amateur play 
wnght failed to wring all the drama from 
his matenal The characters in the first 
act drop out of sight and the final act has 
nothing to do with the onginal problem 
The death of the new protagomst comes, 
not from some flaw m his character, but 
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because he angered a crowd of drunken 
women However, one must remember 
that Orfeo was both the world's first pas 
toral drama and the first Italian nonre 
ligious play Also, since music was pro 
vided for some of the speeches, it was a 
forerunner of Italian opera 

The Story 

While looking for a lost calf, old Mop 
sus came upon Anstaeus and his servant 
Th)n:sis They had not seen the animal, 
but Anstaeus sent the young man in 
search of it Meanwhile, he told Mopsus 
that he had seen a n)nnph more beautiful 
than Diana in the woods Although she 
had been accompanied by a youthful 
sweetheart, Anstaeus declared that either 
he must win her love or he would die 
Mopsus tned to warn him of the desola 
tion and unhappiness caused by love, but 
without success, the return of Thyrsis 
with word that the girl was still in the 
woods sent Anstaeus hurrying to find 
her Both shepherds were convinced that 
he was mad 

After finding the n^ymph, Anstaeus 
tned to make love to her, but she fled 
A moment later another n)miph appeared 
with news that the lovely Eurychce had 
just died of a serpent bite by the nver 
side She called on her sister dryads to 
join in a dirge *'to set the air nnging with 
the sound of wailing " As they sang, they 
saw Orpheus, her sweetheart, approach 
ing with his lyre The dryad took it upon 
herself to break to him the sad news of 


Eurydice's death 

When Orpheus' song about the ex 
ploits of Hercules was interrupted by the 
njnnph beanng '^crushing tidings," the 
desolate poet called on sky and sea to 
hear him lament his bitter fate At last 
he vowed to go to the gates of Tartarus 
in an attempt to win back his dead love 
—perhaps the magic of his ljue would 
move even Death to pity The satyr Mne 
sillus, who had been listening, had his 
doubts 

In Tartarus, Orpheus' lyre of gold and 
his beautiful voice ‘‘moved the gates im 
movable" In fact, Pluto acknowledged 
that everything stood still at his melody 
Proserpina was so charmed by it that 
she seconded Orpheus' request that Eu 
rydice should be returned to him Pluto 
agreed on condition that the poet return 
to earth without looking behind But in 
spite of his promise to the king of the 
underworld, his doubts betrayed him 
Orpheus looked back and saw Eurydice 
drawn again toward Tartarus When he 
tned to follow her, Tisiphone refused to 
let him pass 

While he was lamenting his woes and 
expressing his determination never again 
to desire a woman's love, Orpheus was 
overheard by a chorus of Maenads One 
of the Bacchantes, angered that a man 
should scorn love, eidiorted the others 
to take revenge, and the fierce creatures 
tore him to pieces in their rage, so that 
every twig close by was soaked with his 
blood 


ORLANDO INNAMORATO 


Type of work Poem 

Author Matteo Mana Boiardo Cc 1440 1494) 
Type of plot Chivalnc romance 
Ttme of plot Eighth century 
Locale France, India, Afnca 
"first transcnhed 1486 1495 


Principal characters 

Charlemagne King of France 
Orlando, his nephew, a paladin of France 
Angelica, Pnncess of Cathay 
Uberto, in reality Angaha, her brother 
Rinaldo, a paladin orFrance 
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Malagigi, a magician, Rinaldo s brother 
Bradamant, a piaiden knight, Rinaldo s sister 
Rogero, a noble young Saracen 
Ferrau, a Spanish kmght 
Astolpho an English knight 
Agramant, King of Africa 


Cntique 

The second of three Italian chivalnc 
romances based on the legendary his 
tory of Charlemagne and his paladins, 
Boiardo's poem unites the Matter of 
France with the Arthunan by introduc 
ing a love story which tells of Orlando^s 
passion for the bewitching Angelica The 
poem, consisting of sixty nine cantos in 
ottava nma and left incomplete when 
Boiardo died in 1494, was stylistically re 
vised in the popular edition of Francesco 
Berm (c 1497 1535), Boiardo's own man- 
uscript was not recovered until the nine 
teenth century This work served as the 
model for Orlando Funoso (1516 1532) 
by Ludovico Ariosto (1474 1533) The 
predecessor of Boiardo*s work was 11 
Morgante Maggtore (c 1482), by Luigi 
Pulci (1432 1484), a romance more farci- 
cal and less heroic than Orlando Inna 
morato, concerned as it is with the Chns 
tianizing of a famous magician of folk- 
lore and filled with tales of ndiculous 
encounters with giants and sorcerers In 
the characters of Bradamant and Rogero, 
both Boiardo and Ariosto tell of the ad- 
ventures and love of the supposed an- 
cestors of the great medieval house of 
Este Also, both wnters blend a world 
of chivalry and a realm of fantasy In 
Don Qmocote, Cervantes’ hero was made 
quite as mad reflecting on these chivalnc 
adventures as ever were the mock heroes 
of the older romances 

The Story 

King Charlemagne summoned all his 
paladins and vassal barons to a court 
planar in Pans, an occasion to be cele 
brated viuth magnificent tournaments and 
great feasts m which all fnends and foes, 
Christians and Saracens ahke, were m- 
vited to take part To the banquet on 
the openmg night of this f^te came an 


unknown knight, a beautiful damsel, and 
four giants serving as bodyguards The 
knight, who called himselt Uberto, of 
fered his lovely sister Angelica as the prize 
to any man who could defeat him in the 
jousts to be held the next day He, m 
turn, would claim as his prisoner any 
knight whom he unhorsed Seeing the 
beautiful damsel, Orlando, the greatest 
paladin of Charlemagne’s court, was im 
mediately stricken by love, and it was 
only respect for the monarch that kept 
Ferrau, a Spanish knight, from snatching 
her up and carrying her away in his 
arms Even great Charlemagne was af 
fected by her charms The only person 
unmoved was Malagigi, a magician, who 
sensed in the visitors some purpose quite 
different from that which they claimed 
After the damsel and her brother had 
retired, Malagigi summoned a fiend who 
informed him that Uberto was in reality 
Argalia, the son of Galaphron, King of 
Cathay, sent with his sister to demoralize 
the Chnstian knights With Angelica as 
his lure, protected by a magic nng that 
would ward off all enchantment or make 
him invisible if placed in the mouth, Ar 
galia planned to overcome the Chnstian 
knights and dispatch them as prisoners 
to distant Cathay Armed with this knowl 
edge, Malagigi mounted a magic steed 
and flew through the air to the stair 
of Merlin, where Argalia and Angelica 
were asleep There he cast a spell over 
the watchers which caused them to fall 
mto a deep slumber As the magician 
approached Angelica with the intention 
of killing that damsel who was as false 
as she was fair, he himself became en 
slaved by her beauty and clasped her m 
his arms Angehca awoke with a shriek 
Argaha, aroused by her scream, ran to 
her assistance and together they overcame 
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Malagigi Angelica then summoned the stream, drank from its magic waters 

fiends and ordered them to carry the and immediately became enamored of the 

magician to Cathay There Kmg Gala sleeping knight When she pulled a 

phron confined him in a dungeon be handful of flowers and threw them over 

neath the sea him, Rinaldo awoke and, in spite of her 

In the meantime dissension had broken piteous pleas and avowals of love, fled 
out among the knights of Charlemagne^s from her in loathing 
court, for all wished to try their skill Ferrau, riding through the forest, came 
against the strange knight in order to win upon Argalia asleep beneath a tree The 

such an enchanting prize At length lots two engaged in force combat Ferrau, 

were cast to determine the order of com finding a chink in his enemy's magic 
bat The first fell to Astolpho, the sec armor, struck him to the heart Dying, 

ond to Ferrau, and the third to the giant Argalia asked that his body and armor 

Grandonio Next in order came Berhng be thrown into the stream Ferrau agreed, 
hier, Otho, and Charlemagne himself keeping only the helmet of his adversary 
Orlando, much to his indignation, was As he rode on through the wood, he came 
the thirty seventh on the list upon Angelica and Orlando, who, having 

At the running of the first course chanced upon the sleeping maiden, had 

Astolpho was jolted from his saddle Fer thrown himself down by her side Sup 
rau, who followed, was also unhorsed posing that Orlando was her protector, 
but, contrary to the rules of the joust, Ferrau awoke the sleeping man with 

he leaped to his feet and continued the taunts and insults Orlando, starting up, 

fight on foot After he had slain the revealed himself, but Ferrau, although 

giants who attempted to restrain him, he surpnsed, stood his ground A duel fol 

bore himself so fiercely that Argalia, even lowed, in the midst of which Angehca 
though he was protected by enchanted again fled The combat of champions 
armor, finally called a brief truce When ended only when a strange maiden, 
the combat was renewed, Angehca sud Flordespma, appeared with news that 
denly disappeared, followed by Argaha Gradasso, King of Sencane, was ravag 
Ferrau pursued them into Arden forest mg the Spanish dominions Ferrau, tom 
but found no trace of the knight or the between love and duty, departed for 
damsel Rinaldo and Orlando also set Spain with Flordespma 
off m pursuit of the fleeing maiden Gradasso, a mighty monarch who cov- 
Meanwhile, Astolpho had taken up the eted whatever he did not possess, had m- 
magic spear which Argaha had left be vaded Europe m order to obtain posses 
hind, with this weapon he performed sion of Durmdana, the famed sword of 
great feats of valor until, earned away by Orlando, and Bayardo, the horse of Rm 
the excitement of the combat, he felled aldo Charlemagne, assembling all the 
friends and foes alike Finally, by Charle kmghts summoned to the tournament, 
magne's command, he was overborne and dispatched a mighty army, under Rinaldo, 
subdued to aid King Marsilius against the pagans 

Rinaldo, Ferrau, and Orlando, mean Durmg a battle fought near Barcelona, 
while, were wandering through the for Gradasso and Rinaldo engaged in single 
est in search of Angehca Rinaldo had a combat Neither prevailing, they agreed 
rather ironic success m his quest Having to fight again on the following day under 
dmnk from a fountain which Merhn had these conditions if Rinaldo were the 
created years before to reheve the love victor, Gradasso would release all the 
pangs of Tnstram and Isolde, the knight pnsoners he had taken, if the victory 
no longer loved Angehca, but hated her went to Gradasso, Rinaldo would surren- 
A short time later he fell asleep beside a der Bayardo to the king 
nearby stream Angelica, conung upon Angehca, meanwhile, had returned to 
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Cathay Deading to use Malagigi as the failure in his efforts, however, unless he 

mediator in her pursuit of the disdainful could obtain the help of Rogero a gallant 

Rinaldo, she released the magician and young knight held prisoner by the magi 

promised to give him his complete hberty cian Atlantes on the mountain of Carena 

if he would bnng Rmaldo to her De- After Orlando had set out on his quest, 

ceived by his own brother, Rinaldo was Rinaldo with several of his companions 

decoyed away from his encounter with left the camp before Albracca and started 

Gradasso His troops, left leaderless, re in pursuit, Rinaldo still eager to continue 

turned home Gradasso then invaded their quarrel On the way Rinaldo en 

France and took Charlemagne and his countered a ruffian with whom he fought 

knights pnsoners Offered his liberty and until both plunged into a lake and disap 

the restoration of his lands if Dunndana peared beneath the waves While these 

and Bayardo were surrendered to the events were taking place, the messenger 

conqueror, Charlemagne agreed When of Agramant returned with word that he 

he sent to Pans for the horse, which had had been unable to find Rogero Irked by 

been returned from Spam, Astolpho, re the delay, Rodomont, a vassal bng, de 

fusing to give up the animal, challenged cided to embark with his forces on the 

Gradasso to a duel Using the enchanted invasion of France Agramant was told 

lance, Astolpho overthrew the king Gra- that the garden of Atlantes was invisible 

dasso, true to his promise, released his and that the young knight could be freed 

prisoners and returned to Sencane only by possession of Angehca^s magic 

Orlando, continuing his wanderings, ring A dwarf, Brunello offered to obtain 

learned that Agncan, the king of Tar- the prize for his master 
tary, had sought the hand of Angelica in Orlando, having accomplished his 
marriage Angered by the girFs refusal, quest, arrived at the lake where Rinaldo 

Agncan besieged Albracca, the capital of had been earned under the waves Seeing 

Cathay, he had sworn to raze the city if his kinsman s arms stacked by the shore, 

need be in order to possess the pimcess Orlando determined to avenge his former 
News of the war having spread far and companion in arms He and the guardian 

wide, Orlando, Astolpho, and Rinaldo of the place fought a mighty battle in 

journeyed by different routes to the king which Orlando was victorious From the 
dom of Cathay There Orlando and As enchanted garden beneath the lake he 
tolpho ranged themselves on the side of freed all the prisoners held there by Mor 

the defenders, while Rinaldo, still filled gana, the sorceress All the knights except 

with loathing for Angelica, joined the Orlando then returned to France to aid 

forces of King Agncan Orlando, ndmg in the defense of Christendom Orlando, 

to the defense of King Galaphron, met now reconciled with Rinaldo, turned back 

Agncan m single combat and slew the toward Albracca On the way he en 

Tartar king Later Orlando and Rmaldo countered Brunello, who had m the mean 

engaged in funous combat When night time stolen Angelica's magic ring 

fell, each withdrew in expectation of re With the ring to dispel the mists of 
suming their struggle on the following enchantment, Agramant came at last to ^ 

day, but that night lovesick Angelica, the castle where Atlantes held Rogero in 
scheming to save Rinaldo from his kins duress At Brunello's suggestion the king 
man's fury, sent Orlando on a quest to issued an invitation to a tournament Join ? 

destroy the garden of Falenna in the king ing in the tourney, Rogero was wounded I 

domofOrgagna but revenged himself on his assailant f 

In the meantime Agramant, the young His wounds miraculously healed, he re 
King of Africa, was preparing to lay siege turned to the tourney, whereupon Agra 
to Pans in revenge for the killing of his mant recognized him and made him his I 

father One of his advisers prophesied knight Meanwhile, Rinaldo and Rodo- i 
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mont had engaged m single combat in a the nudst of their struggle Angelica fled 
great battle between Chnstians and pa When she took refuge in Charlemagne^s 

gans When they were separated during camp, the king, hearing her story, gave 

the fighting, Rinaldo, in pursuit of his her into the keeping of Namus, Duke of 

enemy, rode once more mto the forest of Bavaria 

Arden Agramant, joined by Gradasso began 

On his arrival in Albracca after his the siege of Pans In the ensuing battle 

perilous quest, Angelica prevailed upon Bradamant, a maiden warrior and the 

Orlando to help her in her escape from sister of Rinaldo, became enamored of 

the beleaguered city and to escort her into Rogero and went over to the side of the 

France Orlando, not suspecting that her Saracens When she removed her helmet 

real purpose was the pursuit of Rinaldo, and allowed her hair to fall down, Rogero 

immediately agreed After many adven was struck by love for the valiant maiden 

tures they embarked for France and at At that moment they were attacked from 

length arrived, hot and tired, in the forest ambush and Bradamant, unhelmeted, was 

of Arden There Angelica drank from the wounded slightly in the head Rogero 

waters of hate at the same time Rinaldo avenged her hurt by routing their ene 

drank from the waters of love When they mies, only to be separated dunng the 

met a short time later the circumstances pursuit from the ivoman who would one 

of their love were reversed Angelica now day become his wife and the mother of 

fled from Rinaldo in disgust, while he the illustrious line of Este, the noble 

pursued her with passionate avowals family whom Boiardo, the poet, served 
Again Orlando and Rinaldo fought In 

THE ORPHAN 

Type of work Drama 

Author Thomas Otway (1652 1685) 

Type of plot Domestic tragedy 
Time of plot Seventeenth century 
Locale Bohemia 
Ftrst presented 1680 

Principal characters 

Acasto, a nobleman hvmg m the country 

Castalio and 

PoLYDORE, his twin sons 

Sebina, his daughter 

Chamont a young soldier 

Monimia, an orphan Chamont s sister and Acasto s ward 

CnUqtte 

Though not so highly regarded as his fetes were common in the drama of the 
Venice Preserved (1682), Otway’s The penod The tone of the play also points 
Orphan held the stage until the early forward to the sentimental drama of the 
nmeteenth century and still receives a next century Otway, now an almost for 
few kmd words from cntics The Ian gotten wnter, was highly admired m his 
guage abounds in Shakespeanan echoes, own day, and Goldsmith considered him 
particularly of Romeo and Juliet, and next only to Shakespeare in tragedy 
the character of Chamont, the hot headed 
brother, is very remmiscent of Laertes The Story 

The plot, supposedly founded upon an Somewhere m the Bohemian country 
actual incident, turns upon a highly im side there hved a nobleman, Acasto, who 
probable situation, but such improbabili- had served the emperor well before his 
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retirement from military service and the 
life of the court In his household were 
his twin sons, Castalio and Polydore, and 
his daughter Senna, as well as a young 
noblewoman, Monimia, who had been 
left as his ward upon the death of her 
parents It was Acasto's purpose to keep 
his sons at home, for he had seen enough 
of the intrigues and disappointments of 
court life The two sons, however, rest 
less and unoccupied, had both fallen m 
love with Monimia 

Previously they had been close friends 
and sharers of each other's secrets, but 
now their love for the same woman 
came between them Castalio, whose 
weakness was an excessive scrupulousness, 
made the great mistake of minimizing his 
passion for Monimia when talkmg with 
his brother, he claimed that he had no 
desire for marriage and that he would 
not object to watchmg Polydore press his 
own suit This conversation was repeated 
to Monimia by a page Since she genu- 
inely loved Castalio, she misunderstood 
his attitude and really believed that his 
love had cooled Thus it was that Cas 
talio, m his desire to be fair with Poly- 
dore, allowed him and Monimia to be 
alone together under circumstances which 
allowed the less scrupulous Polydore to 
make dishonorable proposals to her 

A short time later Chamont, Monimia's 
brother, returned from the wars m which 
he had been engaged for many years In 
his first interview with his sister, he told 
her of a strange and ill omened dream 
he had had a vision of Monimia surren- 
dermg herself to two lovers Further, on 
his journey to Acasto's estates, he had 
been warned by an old crone to hasten 
in order to protect his sister's honor 
Although Monimia convmced him that 
she really loved Castalio and that his m 
tentions were thoroughly honorable, her 
brother nevertheless warned her agamst 
Castalio and all men and made her prom 
ise to treat her lover coldly, so as to try 
him But when she and Castaho met, 
they smoothed out their misunderstand 
mgs, and the course of true love seemed 


again to be running smoothly 

Almost immediately the household was 
thrown into confusion by the sudden ill 
ness of Acasto, who had been entertam 
mg his friends at a feast Thinkmg that 
he was about to die, the old nobleman 
assembled his family and told of his plans 
to divide his estate among them and to 
dower Monimia He also gave Chamont 
permission to marry Senna After the old 
man and his family had left the room, 
Chamont found out from the family 
chaplain that that pnest had just married 
Monimia and Castalio but that the mar 
riage was still a secret because of their 
fear of Acasto's disapproval Chamont, 
disliking the secrecy of the marriage, felt 
that It was ill omened, but that his sister's 
honor was now safe 

Castalio, in the meantime, was urgently 
begging his bnde to allow him to spend 
the night with her, she demurred, on the 
grounds that her room was next to that 
of Acasto and every sound would be 
heard It was finally agreed, however, 
that Castalio was to come, was to make 
his presence known by three light Imocks 
upon the door, and that not a word was 
to be spoken during the night So the 
newly mamed pair parted, not knowing 
that Polydore, lurking m the background, 
had overheard their plan That dishonor 
able man, who was of course ignorant of 
the marriage, instantly decided to take 
his brother's place, and this unworthy 
plan he earned out When Castalio ar 
rived at his wife's bedroom, he was 
denied admittance because the maid 
thought him to be Polydore 

The next morning, when Castalio, 
who had been in a frenzy of despair all 
night, met Monimia, he threw her from 
him The bride, thinkmg that she had 
spent the night with her husband, could 
not understand this treatment and com 
plained to her brother Chamont, always 
the impetuous soldier, demanded justice 
of Acasto and told him of the marriage, 
of which the nobleman did not approve 
Next, the wretched Monimia met Poly 
dore and the tragic horror was made com 
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plete when he, in his vanity, told her 
that It was he, not Castalio, who had 
spent the night with her When she told 
him that he had slept with his brother's 
wife, he was as horror struck as she, and 
they both agreed to spend the rest of 
their lives in expiation of their sm 

For Castalio, still ignorant of the 
truth, there was to be no peace His 
father told him of Chamont^s demand for 
justice, the young soldier, also ignorant 
of the truth, wished to fight He and 
Castalio were parted onlv by Acasto 
Then news was brought by the servants 
that Monimia was running distractedly 
through the house calling for Castalio 
When husband and wife met, she told 
him that she must leave him forever, 
but did not reveal the terrible deception 
practiced by Polydore the previous night 
A short time later the frantic Castalio 


met his brother, and Polydore, by insults, 
forced a fight upon his twin, then, drop 
ping his own sword, ran upon Castalio s 
blade Dying, and having expiated his 
sin, Polydore told Castalio of the events 
of the night before His only reproach, 
and a just one, was that, had Castalio 
trusted him and told him of the mar 
nage, the tragedy would have been 
averted 

The tragedy was heightened when 
Monimia revealed that she had taken 
poison She died, the innocent victim of 
circumstances But this was not the end 
of the tragedy, for Castalio killed him 
self with a dagger and Polydore died of 
his wound Only stncken Acasto, Cha 
mont, and Senna survived the rum of 
the family whose great tragedy was 
caused by excessive scrupulousness 


THE OTHER ONE 


Type of work Novel 

Author Sidome Gabnelle Claudme Colette (1873 1954) 

Type of flot Psychological reahsm 
Time offplot 1920 s 
Locale Franche Comt6 and Pans 
Vtrst published 1929 

Principal characters 
Farou a playwright 
Fanny, his wife 

Jane, their secretary compamon and Farou^s mistress 
Jean Farou, Farou's son by a former mistress 


Critique 

The Other One is one of Colette’s last 
major novels Her sensibility having wid- 
ened by this stage to an awareness of hu- 
man motivation beyond the love relation- 
ship, her incisive and ironic analysis of 
the loving wife who prefers keeping the 
former mistress of her beloved and polyg- 
amous husband to facing loneliness with- 
out her, is one of the most poignant ex- 
amples of the major theme in Colette’s 
wnting the portrayal of a woman’s ruling 
passion Colette’s characters always take 
things in their stride— even to the edge of 


heartbreak This novel is an excellent 
example of her comprehension of the 
forces which mold individual lives and 
control their relationships to other people 

The Story 

Fanny’s and Jane’s ways of waiting for 
a letter from Farou, who was m Pans 
made explicit the contrast between them 
The beautiful, heavy Fanny, whose dark 
Mediterranean beauty had long ago won 
Farou’s devotion, slept on the sofa, while 
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Jane, a thin, nervous, ash blond girl of 
nearly thirty, stood vi^eeping quietly on 
the veranda Fanny's stepson Jean awoke 
her when the letter arnved Farou wrote 
enthusiastically about a young lady who 
was obviously his new mistress Fanny 
was amazed at Jane's violent reaction to 
this news and wondered why in spite of 
her companion's affection and indispensa 
hihty, she still did not regard Jane as a 
close fnend 

Their lives quickened with Farou's 
return Jane was happy and busy taking 
dictation as Farou worked on his play 
To Fanny, Farou s roaring voice and the 
murmur of the bees sounded in the heat 
hke the oiBBce of the Mass Farou's im 
mense presence completely absorbed 
them When Fanny was alone with him, 
It was clear that she both depended upon 
and supported him He was her one love, 
and in this knowledge she was very 
proud 

Jean and Farou, however, were un 
easy together Jean had developed an un 
happy passion for Jane and watched her 
and Farou very closely When Jane went 
for a walk he would climb into the hme 
tree to see where she would go 

Farou's establishment dated from the 
time before his plays became established 
successes In that lean period Jean had 
contracted typhus, Farou's last play had 
failed, and ms secretary had left At that 
psychological moment Jane arrived She 
nursed Jean, she worked for Farou, and 
with Fanny she soon established an easy 
relationship of affection and respect 
When she could have left, Jane begged 
to stay, and the Farous were glad to keep 
her on as a secretary for Farou and a 
companion for Fanny 

Soon afterward they left for their first 
summer m the FrancheComt6 They 
were now spending their second summer 
in the country During the hot days 
Fanny, whose intelligence consisted of 
emotional awareness more than of intel 
lectuahty, found herself unable to con 
sider Jean and his father objectively The 
household revolved around Farou and 


they all rejoiced when he sold a play 
Their practical dependence on Jane con 
tmued This awareness increased Jean's 
restlessness, and at last he won Farou's 
unwilling permission to leave France for 
South America after the summer 
Once, from the balcony, Jean and 
Fanny heard Jane and Farou talking m 
the garden Jean leaped to the wall to 
watch them Fanny joined him Both 
were suddenly aware of the intimacy of 
Jane's relationship with Farou But as 
soon as Farou returned to the balcony 
Fanny felt only an unaltered devotion 
toward him She subsequently felt vul 
nerable, and indignant that she should 
herself be involved in an affair of Farou's 
This realization, however, did not signif 
icantly alter her affection for Jane 
Fanny slept little that night At dawn 
she heard Jane also moving about Fanny 
realized that she was disturbed by the 
fact that Jane suffered with her over 
Farou, and that no longer did she alone, 
as It were, possess his unfaithfulness The 
sight of Farou sleeping intensified her 
emotions of hurt and tenderness, and em 
phasized her need for self control 
One morning Fanny found Jean lying 
on the path leading from the village 
where she had been to shop He had 
fainted from the heat and from his agony 
over Jane and Farou's relationship He 
was scornful of the telegram Fanny was 
bnnging, a message w’^hich summoned 
Farou to Pans, and he mocked its theat 
ncality Farou, meeting them, called Jane 
to arrange their return to Pans Fanny 
became convinced that her moral duty 
was to feel wounded, but instead she was 
afraid of possible disruption in their lives 
Jean was angered by her obvious lack of 
pnde and emotion 

Surprisingly, Fanny was regretful 
when they left the house the next day 
Farou teased Jane, who immediately told 
him to help Fanny Suddenly, Fanny re 
membered how often Jane had done that 
In the train Jane tned to settle Fanny to 
readmg or sleeping, but Fanny declared 
that she was managing very well Then 
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she was surpnsed to find what she had 
said was true 

In Pans, Fanny entertained the fnends 
that gathered around toward the end of 
rehearsals for Farou^s new pk'v Farou 
was harsh and demanding with Jane 
Fanny scolded him and defended Jane— 
ternfied that their relationship would 
somehow be exposed The women dined 
together after Farou had left for the thea 
ter When Jean found them amicably 
reading, he taunted Jane for her endless 
companionship with Fanny, a relation 
ship he despised because he thought it 
hypocritical 

Farou^s nervousness and Fanny’s jeal 
ousy and feeling of responsibility in 
creased as the confusions of the rehearsals 
continued For the first time, as she re 
turned from her dressmaker, Fanny saw 
Farou kiss Jane She resized then that 
she would have to face the fear of deser- 
tion within her ovim home, which pre 
viously had been inviolate Hoping that 
they had not seen her, Fanny pretended 
to be ill Jane and Farou were most solic 
itous, but Jean, because of his own ob 
session with Jane, was anxious only to 
learn what exactly had upset Fanny 
When Farou returned home exhaust^ 
from the rehearsal, Fanny pretended to 
be asleep instead of soothing him, her 
loss in that situation was at least as great 
as his 

By the time of the dress rehearsal 
Fanny was utterly exhausted, and Jane 
and Jean were tense Farou fast ap 
proached the boredom that he always suf 
fered when a new play was finally out of 
his hands At the rehearsal critics pro 
nounced the play strong, direct, and dy 


namic Fanny wondered whether Farou’s 
reputation, it he had been small and wiry 
instead of being massive and having the 
head of a pagan god, would have been 
for subdety and insight instead of force 
and power 

On the way home Fanny feared that 
the relaxation after weeks of strain might 
precipitate a crisis m the taxi She dreaded 
this happening before she could have 
time to prepare herself for it, or while 
she was not protected by the familiarities 
of her home 

The next day Fanny reluctantly told 
Jane that she knew that Farou was her 
lover She was discountenanced by Jane, 
who saw the matter as a joint problem 
They kept reasonably calm while Jane 
vaallated between appeals of friendship 
mixed with bitter explanations that she 
no longer was Farou’s mistress and re 
proaches because she had helped to ere 
ate the situation by disregarding Farou’s 
infidelities in the past Farou interrupted 
them and, discovenng the situation, won 
dered why Fanny had spoken up at all 
He reminded her that it was she who had 
always commanded his greatest passion 
and devotion Ironically, this fact gave 
him confidence that Fanny would be able 
to reorder their lives satisfactorily 

Dunng the rest of that evening Fanny 
and Jane were together As Jane prepared 
to leave, Fanny realized that she could 
not bear to be so alone she would be 
abandoned to Farou’s moods, absences, 
and frequent inarticulateness Gently, 
and with few words, it was arranged that 
Jane should stay and that in this solution 
would he a measure of security for them 
all 


PARADISE REGAINED 

Type of work Poem 

Author John Milton Cl 608 1674) 

Ttme First century 
Locale The Holy Land 
Ftrst fuhhshed 1671 

Fnnci'pal characters 
Jesus oe Nazaketh 
Satan 
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Paradise Regained is a masterpiece 
which IS little read and little liked by 
the mass of general readers in the twen 
tieth century Of course, students of 
Milton in various colleges and uni 
versities are required to pay it a small 
tribute of study, and among scholars of 
the period it has a substantial number of 
admirers It is, however, overshadowed 
by Its colossal predecessor, Paradise Lost, 
and It lacks the appeal of the earlier and 
more graceful, less austere Comus 

The poem is concerned with tnum- 
phant resistance to temptation Much of 
our popular literature today is concerned 
with surrender to temptation When Sa- 
tan, in his conference with the powers 
of darkness, dismisses with contempt the 
idea of sexual temptation, he wipes out 
with a single stroke a horde of readers 
The temptations which Jesus is required 
to face are lack of faith, hunger, desire 
for glory, desire to overthrow the ene 
mies of his people by violence, and pnde 
in being declared the beloved Son of 
God These temptations are not remote 
from the life of modern man, though they 
have less attention on the screen, m 
books, or on the air than the more ro 
mantle and flamboyant temptations of sex 
Like the Biblical story of Samson, the 
Biblical story of the Temptation in the 
Wilderness furnished Milton with a story 
outline, but only a Milton would have 
found Samson Agonistes and Paradise Re 
gained m his sources Paradise Regained 
IS composed of four books averaging about 
five hundred Imes of blank verse each, 
the poem, therefore, contains over two 
thousand hues The Gospel story in Luke, 
Milton's pnnapal source, is contained in 
seventeen verses spread over two chapters 
The poem begins vwth an mvocation 
to the Holy Spirit The first incident is 
the baptism of Jesus by John the Bap 
tist This nte is attended by Satan, the 
Adversary, cloaked in invisibility Thun 
derstruck by the pronouncement from 
Heaven that Jesus is the beloved Son of 
God, Satan hastily assembles a counal of 
his Peers They choose ^'their great Dic- 


tator" to attempt the overthrow of this 
new and terrible enemy God, watching 
Satan set out on his evil mission, foretells 
to Gabriel the failure of that mission 
(The poet here abandons the popular 
literary device of suspense ) The angels 
sing a tnumphant hymn 

Led by the Spint, Jesus enters the 
desert and pursues holy meditations In 
retrospect he examines his life up to this 
point, considers his destmy, but does not 
wish for revelation of his future until 
God chooses to give it For forty days he 
wanders unharmed through the perils of 
the desert, then for the first time he feels 
hunger Just at this moment he meets an 
aged man m rural clothing This old man 
explains that he was present at the bap 
tism, then expresses amazement at the 
lost and perilous situation of the wan 
derer Jesus replies ‘Who brought me 
hither will bring me hence, no other 
Guide I seek " The old man then sug 
gests that if Jesus is really the Son of 
God, he should command the stones to 
become bread In his refusal Jesus asks 
‘Why dost thou then suggest to- me dis 
trust, knowing who I am, as I know who 
thou art?" At this discovery, Satan aban 
dons his disguise and enters a dispute at 
tempting self justification Overcome in 
the argument, he vanishes as night falls 

The other newly baptized people and 
Mary the Mother of Jesus are distressed 
at ms absence, but do not allow them 
selves to despair 

Satan calls a fresh counal of war He 
dismisses Belial's suggestion, “Set women 
in his eye and in his walk," and receives 
a vote of confidence for his own plan of 
using honor, glory, and popular praise 
combined with relief from the suffenng 
of physical hunger 

Jesus dreams of the ravens who fed 
Elijah by Cherith's Brook and the angel 
who fed him in the desert Awakening, 
he looks for a cottage, a sheepcote, or a 
herd, but finds nothing Suddenly Satan 
appears again m a new form, but does 
not attempt to conceal his identity He 
discloses a table loaded with dehaous 
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food and invites Jesus to eat Jesus re 
fuses the food, not because the food itself 
is unlawful, hut because it is the ofFering 
of Satan Disgruntled, Satan causes the 
food to vanish and returns to the attack, 
offering wealth with which to buy power 
When this is declined as an unworthy 
aim of life, Satan proposes the career of 
a glorious conqueror Jesus retorts with 
references to Job and Socrates, as justly 
famous as the proudest conquerors and 
he declares that desire for glory, which 
belongs to God, not man, is sacnlege 
Satan then attempts to relate conquest to 
the freeing of the Jews from their Roman 
oppressors Jesus replies that if his destiny 
is to free his people from bondage it will 
come about when God chooses He then 
asks another of his penetrating questions 
why does Satan hasten to overthrow him 
self by trying to found Christ’s everlasting 
kingdom’? This question tortures Satan 
internally, but he takes refuge in hypo- 
critical assurances that he has lost hope 
of his ovm tnumph Then, remarking 
that Jesus has seen little of the world 
he takes him to the top of a mountain and 
shows him the terrestrial kingdoms, in 
particular the empires of Rome and Par 
thia, one of which he advises him to 
choose and to destroy the other with it 
But Jesus refuses earthly empire Then 
Satan tries a particularly Miltonic tempta 
tion he offers the empire of the mind — 
philosophy, learning, poetry, particularly 
those of Greece and Rome Against these 
Jesus places the sacred hterature of the 
Hebrews Satan, baflSed again, returns 
Jesus to the desert and pretends to depart 
When Jesus sleeps again, Satan disturbs 
him with ugly dreams and raises a fearful 
storm With morning and the return of 
calm weather, Satan appears for a last, 
desperate effort, no longer so much m 
hope of victory as m desire for revenge 


He seizes Jesus flies with him to Jeru 
Salem, places him on the highest pinnacle 
of the Temple, and cries out 

There stand if thou wilt stand to 
stand upnght 

Will ask thee skill 

Now show thy Progeny if not to 
stand 

Cast thyself down safely if Son of God 

For it IS wntten He will give command 

Concermng thee to his Angels in their 
hands 

They shall uphft thee, lest at any time 

Thou chance to dash thy foot against 
a stone 

To whom thus Jesus also it is wnt 
ten, 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said 
and stood 

But Satan smitten with amazement 
fell 

Surely this climax is exciting enough to 
produce a thrill of triumph After Satan’s 
second fall a host of angels fly to the 
Temple, take Jesus to a fertile valley and 
spread before him a table of celestial 
food After they sing another hymn 
of tnumph, Jesus returns home to his 
mother’s house 

This ^T^nef epic,” a type according to 
Milton best illustrated by The Book of 
Job, IS a marvelous synthesis of the poet’s 
wide reading in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Itahan, and English literatures It is also 
a distillation of his earlier works, notably 
Comus, Lyctdas, and Paradise Lost Since 
the dating of the composition of Samson 
Agontstes is uncertain, we do not know 
whether that great tragedy or Paradise 
Regained was the last composition of the 
bhnd poet Perhaps most readers would 
prefer Samson Agontstes as the more ap- 
propnate final work But either creation 
IS worthy of the titan who kept his 
strength to the end 


PARALLEL LIVES 


in 


Tyfeofwork Biography 
Author Plutarch ^ 45 c 125) 
Ftrst transcribed 105-115 



Pnnofal personages 

Julius Caesar, Roman general and statesman 
Alexander the Great, King of Macedon 
Marc Antony, Roman statesman 
Demetrius, Macedonian king 
Marcus Brutus, Roman statesman 
Dion, statesman of Syracuse 
Demosthenes, Greek orator and statesman 
Cicero, Roman orator and statesman 
Alcibiades, Atteman general 
CoRioLANUS, Roman leader 
Solon, Athenian lawgiver 
PoPLicoLA, Roman k'wgiver 
Theseus, legendary Atneman hero 
Romulus, legendary founder of Rome 


The collection which is today known 
simply as Plutarch's Lives is denved from 
the Parallel Lives, a work in which Plu 
tarch presented a large number of biogra 
phies (of which forty six survive), alter 
nating the lives of eminent Greeks with 
comparable lives of eminent Romans A 
number of shorter essays compared the 
lives accorded biographical treatment 
The collection as it survives includes some 
biographies wntten independendy of the 
Parallel Lives, as, for example, the biog 
raphies of Otho, Galba, Artaxerxes and 
Aratus 

Plutarch considered the hves of famous 
men important for their moral imphca 
tions, and his treatment shows his con 
cem to apply the ethics of Anstode to 
the judgment of those whose hves he re 
ports His treatment is more personal than 
pohtical, like the biographer Suetomus, 
whose Lives of the Caesars lacks the 
moral emphasis of Plutarch's work, Plu 
tarch was interested in great figures as 
human beings liable to the errors and 
inevitable temptations which confront all 
human beings Also, like Suetonius, Plu 
tarch delighted in anecdote and used 
vanous tales concerning the Greeks and 
Romans pardy for their mtnnsic interest 
and pardy to suit his moral intention 
Although there are inaccuracies in the 
Lives, the charm and liveliness of Plu 
tarch's style give the biographies a con 
vincing appeal which more than compen 
sates for errors m fact In any case, all his 


tory IS the result of an attempt to make an 
intelligible statement about a past which 
must be reconstructed from the perspec 
tive of Its vmter, and if one is constrained 
to say that in the Lives we see the famous 
Greeks and Romans only as they ap 
peared to Plutarch, then we must say of 
any history or biography that it is the 
past only as it appears to its author The 
conclusion might be that since biographies 
are sensible only relative to their authors, 
the character and the ability of the author 
are of paramount importance, and if the 
Lives are judged in this manner, then 
again Plutarch survives, for his work ex 
presses the active concerns of a sensitive, 
conscientious, and educated Greek wnter 
An accidental but none the less fortu 
nate consequence of the appearance of 
the Lives was that through Sir Thomas 
North's translation Shakespeare found the 
dramatic inspiration and factual basis for 
his Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coholanus, and Timon of Athens 
The comparisons which Plutarch made 
between his Greeks and Romans have 
sometimes been disnussed as of minor 
historical importance The error behind 
such judgment is that of regarding the 
compansons as biographical and histoncal 
Plutarch's comparisons are not attempts 
to recover the past, but to judge men as 
he reported them, and if m the biogra 
phies we come closer to the subject matter 
of the Lives, in the compansons we come 
closer to Plutarch himself In the com 
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pansons the morahst is at work, and what 
ever the truth of the biographies, we come 
close to the truth about the moral chmate 
of Plutarch's day Another way of putting 
it is that in his biographical essays Plu 
tarch defined men of the past but in the 
comparisons he defined himself and the 
men of his age 

Thus, in comparing Romulus, the leg 
endary founder of Rome, with Theseus, 
the Athenian hero of Greek mythology, 
Plutarch first of all considers which of 
the two was the more valiant and the 
more aggressive for a worthy cause The 
decision is gi\en to Theseus, who volun- 
tanly sought out the oppressors of Greece 
— Sciron, Smms, Procrustes, and Cory 
netes— and who offered himself as part of 
the tribute to Crete 

But then Plutarch finds both heroes 
wanting '‘Both Theseus and Romulus 
were by nature meant for governors," he 
writes, "}et neither lived up to the true 
character of a king, but fell off, and ran, 
the one into populanty, the other into 
tyranny, falling both into the same fault 
out of different passions" Plutarch then 
went on to criticize both men for unrea- 
sonable anger, Theseus against his son, 
Romulus against his brother Finally, he 
severely took Theseus to task for pamcide 
and for the rapes he committed 

Even from this brief comparison we 
learn a great deal about Plutarch A1 
though he had an inclination to favor the 
Greeks, he gave the Romans their due, 
achieving a near balance of virtues and 
vices He honored courageous action pro 
vided it was motivated by a love of coun- 
try and of man, and he approved the 
anaent morahty which called for respect 
toward parents and faithfulness to fnends 
and brothers 

Plutarch was aware of the difficulty 
and the dangers of the biographical tasks 
he undertook, and he gives the impres- 
sion that the presence of the compansons 
was intended both to unify and to justify 
the book as ^ whole At the outset of his 
biographical survey of the adventures of 
Theseus he compares those biographies 
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of men closer to his own time with biog 
rapines such as that of Theseus, in which 
he was forced to deal with fictions and 
fables He wrote, “Let us hope that Fable 
may, m what shall follow so submit to 
the purifying processes of Reason as to 
take the character of exact history", but 
he recognized the possibility that the 
punfying process might not occur, and so 
begged the indulgence of the reader He 
then compared Theseus and Romulus 
briefly, showing parallels of position and 
fortune in their lives, in order to justify 
his having decided to place their biogra 
pines side by side and to undertake a 
companson of their moral characters 
Other comparisons which survive are 
those of Numa Pompilius, Romulus' suc- 
cessor as King of Rome and ongmator of 
Roman religious law, with Lycurgus, the 
Spartan lawgiver, of Poplicola, or Publius 
Valenus, the Roman ruler who converted 
a despotic command to a popular one, 
thus winning the name “Pophcola" or 
“lover of the people," with Solon, the 
Athenian lawgiver, of Fabius, the Roman 
leader who was five times consul and then 
dictator, who harassed Hannibal with his 
delaying tactics, with Pencles, the Athe 
man soldier and statesman who brought 
Athens to the height of its power, of 
Alcibiades, the Athenian general, with 
Conolanus, the Roman leader of Timo 
leon, the Connthian, the opponent of 
Dionysius and other Sicihan tyrants, with 
Aemihus Paulus, the Roman who warred 
against the Macedomans, of Pelopidas, 
the Theban general who recovered Thebes 
from the Spartans, with Marcellus, the 
Roman consul who captured Syracuse, of 
Anstides, the Athenian general who 
fought at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, 
with Marcus Cato, the Roman statesman 
who disapproved of Carthage and de- 
stroyed the city in the third Punic war, 
of Philopcemen, the Greek commander qf 
the Achaeans who defeated the Spartan 
tjrrants Machamdas and Nabis, with 
Flamimnus, the Roman general an4 coii 
sul who freed Greece from Phihp V of 
Macedon, of Lysander, the Spartan who 



defeated the Athenians and planned the 
government of Athens, with Sylla, the 
Roman general who defeated Mithndates 
VI, sacked Athens, and became tyrant 
of Rome, of Lucullus, who continued 
Sulla's (Sylla's) campaign against Mithxi 
dates and pursued him into Armenia, 
with Cimon, the Greek who defeated the 
Persians on both land and sea at Pam 
phylia, of Crassus, one of the First Trium 
virate with Pompey and Caesar, with 
Nicias, the Athenian who was captured 
by the Syracuse forces which repelled the 
Athenians, of Sertorius, a Roman general 
who fought in rebellion against Pompey 
in Spam, with Eumenes, the Greek gen 
eral and statesman who was opposed by 
Antigones, of Pompey, the Roman gen 
eral who became Caesar's enemy after the 
formation of the First Triumvirate, with 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king who fought 
the Persians and the Thebans without 
preventing the downfall of Sparta of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the Roman 
statesmen and brothers who fought and 
died for social reform in the effort to 
assist the poor landowners, with Agis and 
Cleomenes, the Spartan reformer kings 
of Demosthenes, the Greek orator and 
statesman, with Cicero, the Roman ora 
tor and statesman, of Demetnus, the 
Macedonian who became king after nu 


merous campaigns and after murdering 
Cassander's sons, with Antony, Caesar’s 
defender and the lover of Cleopatra, and 
of Dion of Syracuse, who attempted to 
introduce Dionysius and his son to Plato, 
with Brutus, the slayer of Caesar 
The most important of the remaining 
biographies are those of Alexander the 
Great and Julius Caesar Acknowledg 
ing the difficulty of his task, Plutarch de 
dared his intention to write ^^the most 
celebrated parts," and he added that “It 
must be borne in mind that my design 
is not to write histones, but lives And 
the most glonous exploits do not always 
furnish us with the clearest discovenes 
of virtue or vice m men, sometimes a 
matter of less moment, an expression or 
a jest, informs us better of their charac 
ters and inclinations " 

Plutarch wrote at the beginning of his 
biography of Timoleon that he had come 
to take a personal interest in his biogra 
phies, and he explained that * the virtues 
of these great men" had come to serve 
him ^*as a sort of looking glass, in which 
I may see how to adjust and adorn my 
own life " Over the centuries readers have 
responded with respect to Plutarch's moral 
seriousness, thus testifying to his power 
both as biographer and commentator 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FOWLS 


Type of work Poem 

Author Geoffrey Chaucer (c 1343 1400) 

Time Fourteenm century 
Locale The dream world 
Vtr$t transcnheA c 1380 

Principal characters 

Chaucer the dreamer 
SciPio Africanus, his gmde 
Dame Nature 
The Formel Eagle 

Three Tercel Eagles, the highest ranking birds 

The Parliament of Fowls is one of the satirizing the courtly love tradition that 
most delightful of Chaucer's early poems, produced them 

written in the manner of the French ro The poem opens with comments on 
mances, but at the same time gently the har^hips of love, which, the poet 
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assures his reader, he knows only through 
his books, and books, he says, are the 
source of all men^s new discovenes Just 
now he is reading Cicero^s ‘Somnium 
Scipioms” in Macrobius^ commentary, 
one of the most popular books of the 
Middle Ages Chaucer tells the reader 
how, in his book, Scipio Afncanus ap 
pears to the younger Scipio in a dream 
and shows him all the universe, pointing 
out how small the earth is in comparison 
with the whole He advises the younger 
man to live virtuously and with knowl- 
edge that he is immortal, so that he may 
come swiftly to heaven after death 

Darkness forces the poet to put his 
book aside, and, falling asleep, he dreams 
that the same Scipio Afncanus comes to 
him and leads him to the gate of a beau 
tiful garden Over one half of the gate 
is a message promising happiness to who- 
ever enters, above the other half, a warn- 
ing of pain and sorrow within As the 
dreamer deliberates, his guide pushes him 
through, explaining that neither motto 
applies to him since he is not a lover, 
but adding that he may discover there 
something to write about 

The two men find themselves m a 
garden filled with every kind of tree and 
bird Deer, squirrels, and other small 
beasts are playing there Music and fra 
grant breezes permeate the atmosphere 
Around the garden are the familiar per- 
sonifications found in The Romance of 
the Rose and imitations of it Cupid, 
tempering his arrows, Pleasure, Beauty, 
Youth, Jollity, Flattery, and many others 
Nearby stands a temple of brass upon pil 
lars of jasper Women are dancing around 
It, and doves sit on the roof Before the 
doors sit Dame Peace and Dame Patience 
^^onahill of sand ” 

When he enters the temple, the 
dreamer sees the goddess Jealousy, the 
cause of the great sighing he hears 
around him, Venus and the youth Rich- 
ess, Bacchus, god of wine, and Ceres, 
who reheves hunger Along the walls are 
painted the stones of many unhappy 
lovers 
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Returning to the garden, the dreamer 
notices Dame Nature, so fair that she 
surpasses all others as much as the sun 
light does the stars Around her are all 
the birds, ready to choose their mates, 
for it IS St Valentine's Day She decrees 
that the tercel eagle, the bird of highest 
rank, shall have first choice 

He asks for the lovely formel eagle 
who sits on Dame Nature's own hand 
but immediately two other high ranking 
fowls interrupt, they, too, love her A 
lengthy debate follows one has loved her 
longest, another says that he has loved 
fully as deeply, if not so long This kind 
of discussion was popular in court circles 
in Chaucer's day, but others had their 
own ideas about such conversations The 
other birds, thought by scholars to repre 
sent different levels of Enghsh society, 
the clergy, peasants, and the bourgeoisie, 
soon weary of the debate, since they want 
to pick their own mates They decide that 
each group shall elect a spokesman to give 
Its opinion of the ^^cursed pleading " 

The birds of prey, no doubt the nobil 
ity, pick the tercelet falcon, who suggests 
that the formel wed the worthiest knight 
the bird of gentlest blood The goose 
speaking for the water fowls, says simply, 
If she won't love him, let him love an 
other" The gentle turtle dove dissents, 
the seed fowls hold that a lover should 
serve his lady until he dies, whether or 
not she loves him in return 

The duck offers a saucy retort ^There 
are more stars, God wot, than a pair" 
The tercel chides him for having no idea 
of love then the cuckoo gives the ver 
diet of the worm fowls, probably the 
peasants — give us our mates in peace 
and let the eagles argue as long as they 
wish, let them be single all their lives if 
they can reach no decision One of the 
noble birds insults the cuckoo, calling 
him a murderer because of his usual diet, 
and Dame Nature has to intervene to 
keep peace 

Since none of the birds' opinions has 
provided a solution, she orders the formel 
eagle to choose the one she loves best 



Although she advises the formel to wed 
the royal tercel, since he seems noblest, 
she says that the bird herself must make 
a choice The formel pleads that she is 
still too young to marry, she would wait 
a year to decide Dame Nature agrees, 
and at last all the birds are permitted to 
choose their own mates Before they de 
part they sing a charming roundel 

The noise the birds make as they fly 
away awakens the poet, who immediately 
picks up other books, hoping that some 
day he will read something that will give 
him a dream to make him fare better 

It is impossible to do justice to The 
Parliament of Fowls with a summary 
alone Much of its charm lies in the poe 
try Itself, moving swiftly along despite 
Its stanzaic form The catalogue of trees, 
with a few words about each one the 
description of the garden and the birds, 
the courtly debate of the eagles, the 
humorous comments of the duck and the 
goose — all are delightful One of the 
most attractive passages is the birds’ final 
song 

Now welcome, somer, with thy sonne 
softe, 


That hast this wintres wedres overshake, 

And dnven away the longe nyghtes 
blakei 

Saynt Valentyn that art ful hy on lofte. 

Thus syngen smale foules for thy sake 

Now welcome, somer, with thy sonne 
softe, 

That hast this wintres wedres overshake 

Wei han they cause for to gladen ofte, 

Sith ech of hem recovered hath hys 
make, 

Ful bhssful mowe they sjmge when 
they wake, 

Now welcome, somer, with thy sonne 
softe 

That hast this wintres wedres overshake. 

And dnven away the longe nyghtes 
blake 

Much of the excellence of the poem 
lies m the characterization, even when 
Chaucer’s characters are birds, he can 
picture a cross section of society He 
knew and understood many different 
kinds of people, and here he presents 
them and their ideas humorously, im 
partially, and vwith his never-failing good 
sense 


THE PASSION FLOWER 


Ty'peofwork Drama 

Author Jaanto Benavente y Martinez (1866 1954) 

Tyfeof fht Tragedy 

Ttme of plot Early twentieth century 

Locale Castile, Spam 

Ftrst presented 1^3 

Principal characters 

Esteban, a well to do Spanish peasant 
Raimunda, his second wife 
Acacia, her daughter 
Rubio, a family servant 
Juliana, another servant 
Norbert, Acacia^s former fianc6 
Fausxino, engaged to Acaaa 

Cnttque 

The first two acts of The Passion action confined to the hearts of two 
Flower are violent melodrama Then women who love the same man, one con 
comes the philosophical third act with its sciously, one tmconsciously ’\^en the 

THE PASSION FLOWER hy Jacinto Benavente, from PLAYS FIRST SERIES Translated l)y John 
Garrett Underhill By permission of the publishers Charles Scribner s Sons Copyright 1917 hy John Gar 
rett Underhill Copyright rmiewed 1945, by Jolm Garrett Underhill 
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translated version of this work was first 
performed in the United States cntics 
wrote rave notices contrasting its full 
blooded story with the anemic Amencan 
theater of the time Also, the play was 
partly responsible for the award to Bena 
vente in 1925 of tie Nobel Pnze for 
literature ^'for the happy way he pursued 
the honored traditions of the Spanish 
drama Actually, Benavente was one of 
the least Spanish of recent Spanish dram 
atists, having been especially mfluenced 
by Ibsen, Shakespeare, and Mohere as 
well as by Levedan and other French 
playwrights of his time The Passwn 
Flower is in many ways more universal 
than Spanish One Spanish critic has 
called It ''a tragic drama on classical lines, 
wntten without any real national beanng 
or spirit ** 

The Story 

There was much excitement in the 
home of Esteban a wealthy peasant liv 
ing in an outlying section of a small town 
in Castile, Spam The engagement of his 
stepdaughter Acacia to Faustmo, son of 
Tio Eusebio, a fnend of Esteban, had 
just been announced, and fnends of Rai 
munda, her mother, were calling to talk 
over the event Acacia, after tummg 
down several suitors, had finally con- 
sented to Faustino's suit The women 
were wondenng whether she still thought 
about Norbert, who some time before had 
broken off his engagement to her without 
explanation 

Fidelia, one of the callers, said that she 
had seen Norbert going away angrily with 
his gun after the engagement was an 
nounced that afternoon Another En- 
gracia, shrewdly suspected that the girl 
had accepted Faustmo to get away from 
Esteban, against whom she had home a 
grudge for marrying Raimunda so soon 
after the death of her first husband But 
Raimunda assured her friends that she 
had seen no signs of ill feeling except in 
Acacia^s unwillingness to call him father 
Certainly Esteban had been most gener 
ous to both of them 


Night was coming on Faustmo and 
his father, who lived m the next village, 
would have no moonlight for iheir jour 
ney and hungry husbands would soon 
be demanding suppers, so the party 
ended Esteban offered to accompany his 
fnends to the edge of the village 

Raimunda, still not certain how her 
daughter felt about die coming marriage, 
began questioning her, but she was reas 
sured b) her daughter’s replies Only the 
servant, Juliana, struck a sour note as she 
began to tidy the house after the party 
She wished that Acacia’s real father had 
lived to see this day 

Milagros, a fnend who had stayed to 
see Acacia’s hope chest after the departure 
of the others also asked the girl how she 
felt toward Norbert When she suggested 
that Acacia was still m love with him, 
Acacia’s answer was to tear his last letter 
mto bits and throw it out the window 
into the darkness 

At that moment a gunshot was heard 
outside Raimunda sent Juliana to inves 
tigate The servant returned with vil 
lagers canymg the body of Faustmo 
None had seen the shot fired, but the 
women were sure Norbert was the as 
sassin 

At the court trial unbiased witnesses 
gave Norbert an unbreakable ahbi, but 
weeks later the village was still argumg 
about the affair Esteban moped about 
the house and talked so much about the 
killing that Acacia was almost frantic At 
last Raimunda sent Juliana after Nor 
bert She was sure she could learn the 
truth from him 

In the meantime Rubio, the servant, 
was becoming increasingly drunk and 
impudent, and he tried to keep Eusebio 
from callmg on Esteban to discuss the 
murder Eusebio’s boys, disgusted wnth 
what they regarded as a miscarriage of 
justice, were threatening to shoot Nor 
bert Their father hmted that even if the 
young man was innocent, rogues can be 
hired to assassinate or family servants 
can act through loyalty Raimunda told 
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film she prayed every day that God would 
reveal and punish the murderer 

After Eusebio’s departure, Juliana 
sneaked Norhert into the house He as 
sured Raimunda that he was completely 
innocent of the cnme Bemah^ another 
servant, arrived with accounts of Rubio’s 
drunken boasting that he was now master 
in Esteban’s house The servant also re 
peated a song, heard m the tavern call 
mg Acacia Ae Passion Flower because 
she inspired an unholy love in men Nor 
bert confessed that he had broken off 
his engagement to her because he had 
been threatened and because he was a 
coward 

When Acacia appeared, Raimunda, to 
test her suspicions, accused her of being 
in love with her stepfather The girl re 
plied that her fadier was in the cemetery 
and that she hated the man who had 
taken his place The amval of Esteban 
brought further denunciation from Rai 
munda Let him get Ruhio’s help to 
murder Acacia and her, if he wished, hut 
she would kill him if he approached her 
daughter Norhert, tiying to leave the 
house in spite of Bemab^’s wammg, was 
shot by Eusebio’s boys 

The peace of the household had been 
shattered Norhert was recovering, but 
an atmosphere of hatred hung over all 


that was said or done Raimunda dnd 
Juliana talked over the time when Este- 
ban came courting and wondered whether 
he had loved Acacia then Juliana warned 
that great hatred like Acacia’s might con 
tain the germ of great love 

Rubio, insolent in his demands, proved 
that Esteban had never actually told him 
to murder Faustino The master had only 
audibly hoped that no one would take 
Acacia from his house There was still 
love between Esteban and Raimunda, 
however, and to preserve it they decided 
that It would he wise to send Acacia 
hnefly to a convent and then try to find 
a husband for her Acacia, who had been 
listening outside the door, burst in with 
the announcement that she would not 
leave the house Esteban acquiesced, since 
he was the cause of all the trouble, he 
should he the one to go At that Acacia 
broke down Esteban must not go, she 
loved him 

Raimunda’s screams denouncing him 
brought the neighbors to the scene The 
trapped Esteban shot Raimunda, who 
died happy because Acacia had turned 
to her at the end as she lay dying, and 
not to Esteban Raimunda, by her death, 
had saved her daughter Esteban could 
never have her now 


PATERSON 

Tyfeofwork Poem 

Author William Carlos Wilhams C188B ) 

First fubhshed 1946 1951 


Anyone who picks up a copy of Wil- 
liam Carlos Wilhams’ Paterson and gives 
It a hasty reading may amve at the end 
of the poem wim a feeling not unlike 
that of the traditional country humpkm 
on his first trip to the hig city there are 
so many different things to look at, m 
so many different shapes and sizes, and 
all the people seem to be rushing about 
so haphazardly that the poor rustic winds 
up his day m bemused but happy con- 


fusion Such a reaction to Paterson is 
part of Dr Williams’ purpose, for this 
poem mterweaves the story of a city 
with the story of a man so that the two 
become mterchangeable, and the jumbled 
kaleidoscope of city life turns and glit 
ters like the conflicting ideas, dreams, 
loves, and hates that assail the mind of 
modem man So much for a hasty read 
mg of Paterson 

Looked at mor^ closely, the poem he- 


PATERSON by William Carlos Wilbams Excerpts reprinted by permission of thn publishers, New 
Directions Copyright 1S46 1948 1949 1951 1958 by Wilham Carlos Wilhams 
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gins to take on shape, like a city coming 
out from under a rolling fog or a man 
walking out of the shadows of trees in a 
park Dr Williams unifies his poem by 
letting the river that flows through the 
city serve as a symbol of life, both the 
city's and the man's That life is like 
a nver flowing somewhere safe to sea is 
certainly an image as old as poetry itself, 
but Dr Williams' style and presentation 
are so fresh, so individual, that he seems 
to have invented the idea The poem is 
divided into four books which correspond 
to four parts of the nver first the river 
above the Falls, second, the Falls itself 
third, the nver below the Falls and 
fourth, the entrance of the nver into 
the sea 

Dr Williams opens the first book 
called ''The Delineaments of the Giants," 
with these Imes 

Paterson hes in the valley under the 
Passaic Falls 

Its spent waters forming the outhne of 
his back He 

hes on his nght side head near the 
thunder 

of the water filhng his dreams^ 

Having quickly presented the blended 
image of city and man, the poet lets us 
know that there are also symbols for 
women a flower, a cliff, the Falk He 
then introduces one of the main concerns 
of Paterson the search for a language by 
which human beings may "redeem" the 
tragedies of life To counterbalance this 
somewhat abstract and nebulous idea, 
Dr Williams intersperses his poem with 
many concrete passages, some in prose, 
which serve as an entrancing documenta 
tion of the background of the city and 
the man In Book I, for instance, his 
toncal notes and newspaper clippings tell 
us of the finding of pearls m mussels 
taken from Notch Brook, near the city, 
of General Washington's encounter wim 
"a monster in human form", of the acci 
dental drowning of a Mrs Gumming at 
the Falls, of the death there of a stunt 
man named Sam Patch, and of a great 


catch of eels made bv the local people 
when a lake was drained Paterson the 
man is represented by letters written to 
him, one from a misunderstood lady poet 
Dr Williams rounds off Book I with a 
quotation from Symonds' Studies of the 
Greek Poets Such diversity of material 
seems to call for a prestidigitator to make 
It all seem a part of the whole Dr 
Williams does it easily, for he is a master 
juggler who never quite lets his reader 
see all of the act, making him fill m some 
of the parts from his own imagination 

"Sunday in the Park," the title of 
Book II, concerns itself chiefly with love, 
mcluding the many kinds of love making 
found in a city park, and with poetrv, 
for Paterson is as much a tribute to Ian 
guage as it is to a city or a man Fit 
tingly, this section ends with another long 
passage from a letter written by the lady 
poet who is struggling to fit together her 
work, her life, and her fnendship with 
the "dear doctor" to whom she writes 
Book III, "The Library," continues to 
probe the inarticulateness of tragedy and 
death, searching for some way that Ian 
guage may assuage, even prevent those 
things we accept so complacently as a 
part of existence In these beautiful lines 
Dr Williams has this to say about poetry 

The province of the poem is the world 

When the sun rises it nses in the 
poem 

and when it sets darkness comes down 

and the poem is dark 

Book III also descnbes a great fire that 
sweeps the city, destroymg the library 
The poet continues to insert prose pas 
sages and one of these tells the story of 
Merselis Van Giesen, whose wife was 
tormented by a witch that appeared to her 
nightly in the form of a black cat In 
tellmg the story. Dr Williams throws m 
a few comments that display his sense 
of humor, a talent so lackmg m many 
modem poets When the witch is re- 
vealed to be a Mrs B , "who lived m 
the gorge in the hill beyond," he com 
ments, "Happy souls^ whose devils hved 
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so near ** Interspersing the tale with other 
witty remarks, the poet winds it up by 
having the husband shoot the cat with a 
silver bullet made from his cuff links The 
shot is a difficult one because the cat is 
visible only to his wife, who must locate 
the target for him and direct his aim 
He kills the cat and, in the tradition of 
witch stones, Mrs B suffers for some 
time with a sore on her leg 

Book IV, ^The Run to the Sea,” which 
opens with an idyl involving Corydon, 
Phyllis, and Paterson, also introduces 
that bugaboo of our times, the Bomb 
The poem concludes when Paterson the 
man reaches the sea, but he, along with 
a dog found swimming there, is able to 
escape from this symbol of death and to 
head inland 

This poem, which Dr Williams pub 
lished m sections between 1946 and 
1951, has been compared with Whit 
man^s Leaves of Grass, MacLeish^s Con 
qutstador, and Hart Crane’s The Bridge 
It IS certainly as good as anythmg written 
by Crane, but it lacks the eloquent bnl 
hance of Conquistador, and to compare 
Williams with Whitman is stretching the 
superlatives until they become tenuous 


Whitman wntes like a great wind that 
sweeps you off your feet, buffeting you 
with words until you are exhausted, Wil 
hams wafts a far gentler breeze And 
while Paterson is a poem filled with 
variety and surprises, it cannot match the 
symphonic effect created by Whitman in 
Leaves of Grass There are times in this 
poem when Dr Williams turns his kalei 
doscope so quickly that you feel like quot 
ing from his own work 

Geeze, Doc, I guess its all nght 
but what the hell does it mean? 

On the other hand, passages of great 
lyrical beauty occur frequently in Pater 
son and a careful reading of the poem 
creates the feeling that you have visited 
a typical Amencan city and been taken 
on a tour of it by a man who tells its 
history as you walk along More im 
portant, you become acquainted with the 
man himself he is clever, witty, sensi 
tive, wise, and deeply concerned with the 
people of his city and with their prob 
lems Thus does Paterson achieve its pur 
pose, you make fnends with a man and a 
city, both blended into one of the most 
fascinating poems of our time 


THE PATH TO ROME 


Type of vpork Travel sketches 
Author Hilaire Belloc Cl 870 1953} 

First published 1902 

Hilaire Belloc— poet, novelist, essayist, 
biographer, histonan, polemicist and 
propagandist— was a wnter so prolific and 
versatile that it is almost impossible to 
designate any one of his works as best 
or even representative, but The Path to 
Borne IS m many ways as typical as any 
in revealing his intellectual attitudes, the 
nature of his faith, his outlook on the 
world, and the qualities of his style 

The book is an account of a walking 
tour that Belloc made one summer from 
Toul, in eastern France, across the Alps 
in Switzerland, and down through norm 
ern Italy to Rome Throughout the book 
Belloc provides a great many digressions 


accounts of the people and the scenery, 
essays on society and character, stones 
told to diveit the reader much m the 
manner that Laurence Sterne used stones 
in his accounts of his travels, observations 
on language, culture, universities, and 
poetry But Belloc’s pnncipal digression 
from the theme of his walking tour is his 
constant reference to and discussion of 
the Roman Cathohc faith Although The 
Path to Rome is not a symbolic journey 
into Cathohcism, it is an attempt to get 
at the essential meamng of expenence 
by observing the area as closely as pos 
sible, just as, for Belloc, Cathohasm was 
the rehgion which expresses the essential 
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truths of expenence Catholicism is an 
important theme in The Path to Rome, 
the religion gives the digressions a sense 
of direction, just as Rome itself provides 
the geographical direction of the tour 

Throughout, Belloc provides maps and 
sketches that he himself drew The maps, 
all complete with directional arrows to- 
ward Rome, show the villages he passed 
through and the mountains he crossed 
in Switzerland The mountains are drawn 
with faces, passes and routes clearly 
shown The sketches of buildings and 
churches that interested him along the 
way are also drawn with a great deal of 
careful detail Twice, on his walking 
tour, Belloc persuaded himself to take 
short tram journeys In both instances, 
once just before he reached Milan and 
once not far from Siena, Belloc was al 
most out of funds Had he continued 
walking, he would not have had enough 
money to buy the nummum amount of 
food to sustain him on his walking tour 
Thus he saved time and took the train 
to the city where his money was waiting 
for him 

The Path to Rome is wntten in the 
first person But Belloc frequently in 
terrupts his monologue by means of a 
character called ^Lector'' who derisively 
Jibes at the author for any pretentious 
statement or complains when the narra- 
tive IS broken off to pursue one of Bel 
loc's pet theones The author answers 
Lector and often puts him down 

Lector is a convenient device for Bel- 
loc, a means of focusing the reader’s at 
tention on the particular point or di 
gression the author is eager to make 
For example, Lector’s interruptions allow 
Belloc to go on about human pride and 
pnde m the intellect, one of the sms that 
he finds most harmful among human 
beings Lector is also a means of self- 
satire, for he sometimes complains after 
the author has indulged in a passage of 
purple descnptive prose, reminding the 
author of his onginal dedication to sim- 
ple and careful vmting Lector, in other 
words, gives Belloc^s account a wider 


perspective, allows the reader to see that 
the author, while strongly immersed in 
his own observations and point of view 
IS also wise enough to detect the pos'^ible 
relevant objections to and inconsisten 
cies m his work 

Belloc, beginning his book with an as 
sault on conventional pioverbs and wise 
sajnings, announces his intention to see 
and understand life fullv and sympa 
thetically he refuses to be bound by tbe 
petty little guides for experience like * A 
penny saved is a penny earned ’ In re 
jecting such sayings, Belloc plans to de 
vote himself to largeness, width of both 
understanding and expression He has a 
kind of Rabelaisian appreciation of all 
sides of human activity, and during the 
course of his journey he has many op 
portunities to demonstrate this largeness 
He IS simple kind, though shrewd when 
he needs to be, in all his dealings with 
the peasants and innkeepers he meef^ 
along the way Frequently tattered and 
dirty from his walking, he is sometimes 
misjudged by the people he encounters 
But he often shows, and is shown, kind 
ness and fnendship as well as a genuine 
abihty to understand the forces that mold 
these people 

At one point, in Italy, he is arrested 
as a tramp, but he is generally able to 
find both inexpensive food and revealing 
conversation at places where he stays 
His Rabelaisian quality is also evident m 
his appreciation of good food and good 
wine He cames a quart of the wine o^ 
the area with him all the time, and he 
stops for at least one good meal each day 
In addition, he demonstrates a real re 
spect for the people who In e close to the 
earth, whose constant and necessary pre 
occupations are with food and dnnk and 
the essentials of physical hfe 

Belloc’s faith, howeyer, dominates the 
book even more strongly than does his 
desire to understand people He always 
makes a point of noticing whether the 
people he encounters are Roman Catho 
hes, and, although he does not judge 
them on this basis, he feels strongly the 
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error of those who do not belong to his 
Church He attends mass almost every 
morning on the entire journey He 
praises the Germans he meets for their 
constant interest in things spiritual, and 
he frequently points to his own love of 
the richness of ntual At one point, in a 
long digression on the values of attend 
mg mass, he asserts that the mass allows 
one to forget passions and cares, that 
ntual relieves the individual from the 
necessity of making judgments and con 
trolling his own life, that man receives 
enormous satisfaction from acting as 
thousands before him have acted and 
formally releasing himself into the hands 
of a higher power 

Belloc, in frequent digressions of this 
sort, IS able admirably to point out the 
value and necessity of his faith He also 
praises religion from another point of 
view he uses it as the antidote to the 
niggling, penny pinching, narrow com 
mercialism he so much deplores At times 
he connects this commercialism with the 
nse of the middle classes histoncally, al 
though, at other times, he praises the 
middle classes for their continuous and 
conventional devotion to religion as well 
as for their bravery in facing the hard 
and difficult circumstances of their fives 

Belloc^s greatest enemy, however, is 
not commerce but the pride man often 
has in his intellect and powers of anal 
ysis In his most bitter digressions, he at 
tacks the pedants and the academics who, 
saturated with intellectual pride, find 
man the measure of all things Such peo 
pie, Belloc feels, are skeptical about re 
Iigion, ultimately wicked, and unaware 


of all the various delights and depths of 
experience 

Throughout The Path to Rome, Belloc 
uses a rich, discursne, allusive style De 
spite his promises to be brief and to the 
point, he rarely is and part of the pleas 
ure of the book is contained m the nch 
and highly discursive use of language 
His style fits his long ramble, his fee 
quent pauses to sketch, to observe, to 
ruminate And his enjoyment of his own 
language parallels his enjoyment of peo 
pie and places His style is, perhaps, less 
effective when he is descnbing the mag 
mficence of the scenery or the grand 
view from an Alpine peak In such pas 
sages, his wnting is likely to be florid, to 
deliver rhapsodies in conventional terms 
Belloc, as writer and as observer, is best 
when dealing with people, when descnb 
mg, from his firmly held but wide point 
of view, the ideas and reactions of the 
people he meets 

Belloc did not hold to all the firm 
resolutions with which he began his 
journey He twice took a train, he did not 
(because of a snowstorm that drove him 
back) cross the Alps at the point that 
would lead him most directly to Rome 
But consistency or allegiance to man 
made resolutions was not the most im 
portant thing for Belloc He did have a 
good time, and he did complete his phys 
ical, humane, and spmtual journey to 
Rome He wandered, observed, and lec 
tured along the way, fully appreciating 
the human and spiritual life he encoun 
tered on a journey that was both phys 
ically and spiritually rewarding 


THE PATRICIAN 

Ty^eofwork Novel 

Author John Galsworthy (1867 1933) 

Type of flot Social cnticism 
Ttme of flot Early twentieth century 
Locale England 
Ptrst fuhhshed 1911 


THE PATRICIAN by John Galsworthy By permission of the publishers Charles Scnbner s Sons Copy 
nght 1911 by Charles Scribner s Sons Copyright renewed 1939 by Ada Galsworthy 
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Pnnctpal characters 

Eustace Caradog LordMiltoun 

Mrs Audrey Lees Noel, a woman separated from her husband 

Lord Valleys, head of the Caradoc family 

Lady Valleys his wife 

Barbara Caradoc, their daughter 

Lady Casterley, Lady Valleys' mother 

Mr Courtier, a pohtical hheral 


Critique 

In this novel Galsworthy concerns 
himself with the traditions of Enghsh 
anstocracy and the possibility of a break 
with tradition when the individual at 
tempts to assert himself Although the 
author appears to be s)nnpathetic to such 
a break, he never allows it actually to 
happen He seems, rather to be saying 
that we should continue in the patterns 
that are already set for us It is some 
thing of a disappointment to the reader 
when he finishes the novel and realizes 
that all the lofty cries for liberty and 
freedom have not been heeded, and that 
much unhappiness results from them 

The Story 

After spending a pleasant weekend at 
Monkland Court, the county seat of the 
Carddoc family Lord Valleys, the head 
of the house, returned to London for a 
Cabinet meeting called because of war 
threats facing the country at the moment 
These scares had an added interest in 
the household because the eldest son, 
Eustace Caradoc, was making his first 
bid for a seat in Parliament Family tra 
dition demanded that he take such a step 
and also that he be a member of the Con 
servative Party and work to maintain the 
authonty vested in society, or the Eng 
iish anstocracy 

Lord and Lady Valleys were concerned 
about young Eustace’s career because his 
speeches too vividly reflected his very 
high ideals and also because he was see 
mg an attractive young woman, Mrs 
Audrey Noel, who was rumored to be 
a divorcee Because of her concern in 
these matters Lady Valleys had wntten to 
her mother, Lady Casterley, who would 
do everythmg in her power to keep her 


grandson from makmg a mistal e danger 
ous to his career 

While Lord Valleys was motoring to 
London, Eustace was engaged m con 
versation with Mr Courtier the real 
power behind his opposition The con 
versation, or informal debate, took place 
in Mrs Noel’s drawing room Mr Cour 
tier took his usual stand in favor of free 
dom and liberty for the masses, while 
Eustace argued that authonty should be 
left in the hands of the aristocracy whose 
education and training traditionall} 
equipped them for running the country 
in the best way That both of these gen 
tlemen should be visiting Mrs Noel was 
not surprising Courtier had known her 
since she was a child, and Eustace was 
rapidly falling in love with her 

A few nignts later Eustace was again 
visiting Mrs Noel when word was 
brought to them that the villagers were 
'^devilling” a man on the green When 
they rushed to his aid they found that 
Mr Courtier had been roughly treated, 
although his only injury was a badly 
sprained knee Eustace, following the die 
tates of courtesy at once took him to 
the Carddoc home, where he was to 
stay until he recovered But damage had 
also been done to Eustace, for by allow 
mg himself to be seen visiting a woman 
of a somewhat dubious reputation, his 
own reputation, and consequently his at 
tempts to gam a seat in Parliament, also 
came under suspicion His actions were 
duly reported by the local newspaper 
The fact that Mr Courtier ran in its next 
issue a statement to the effect that Mrs 
Noel was the lawful wife of the Rev 
erend Stephen Noel clanfied but did not 
help the situation 
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Eustace because of a quick trip to 
London, did not learn of these develop 
ments until the day that Courtier^s state 
ment appeared and then only when he 
went to propose to Audrey Noel He 
was so much in love with her that he had 
neglected to find out her real story and 
he had assumed, like everyone else, that 
she was divorced She had not discour 
aged his attentions because she thought 
he already knew the truth Matters be- 
came even worse when Mrs NoeFs hus 
band would not give her a divorce be 
cause of his religious beliefs, and Eustace, 
because of his own ideals, had to ac 
quiesce 

Soon afterward Eustace was duly 
elected to Parliament Although they had 
resolved to see no more of each other, 
Mrs Noel followed him to London 
Eustace worked night and day trying to 
keep from thinking of her until the 
strain of work and love proved too much 
for him, and he became ill His younger 
sister Barbara, who had gone to see him 
in his rooms just before the fever took 
hold, decided to follow an impulse Hav 
mg heard from Mr Courtier that Mrs 
Noel was m London, she took her to 
Eustace so that she could nurse him back 
to health 

Barbara was sympathetic to the cou 
pie, partly because of her own youth and 
partly because of a strong temptation m 
her own life to break away from the 
traditions of family and society Having 
come to know Mr Courtier dunng his 
stay at Monkland Court, she could not 
help being attracted to him because of 
his handsome appearance and his belief 
m personal freedom for everyone Bar 


bara, beginning to feel the restraints of 
her position in society and dreading the 
prospects of marrying the man that every 
one expected her to marry, was able to 
take Mrs Noel to her brother with no 
qualms whatsoever 

Barbara did not tell her family about 
this step until after her brother had 
passed the crisis and was almost well 
They then saw to it that he was moved 
to their family home m London Soon 
after Eustace had recovered, an active 
love affair between him and Mrs Noel 
began 

Being a man of the highest ideals, 
Eustace, when he had entered into an 
affair with Mrs Noel, felt that he was 
no longer fit for his seat in Parliament 
He reasoned that if he thought of him 
self as helping to establish the authonty 
of the land he could not very well flaunt 
that authority, and so he resolved to re 
sign his seat His family, however, could 
not understand that kind of idealism and 
felt that he should keep his seat in spite 
of the affair, or else give up the woman 
Also, Mrs Noel had no desire for him to 
give up his career, she knew that he could 
never be happy outside of Parliament 

At last, after Lady Casterley had gone 
to see Mrs Noel m London, the young 
woman agreed never to see her lover 
again Eustace, although depressed, went 
on with his career, and Barbara, who also 
had come close to a break with tradition, 
mamed a man of her own class within 
the year Mrs Noel and Mr Courtier, 
both foreign and detrimental to the tra 
dition of the conservative, aristocratic 
class, quietly went away 


THE PEACE 

Type of work Drama 

Author Anstophanes Qc 448 c 385 B C ) 

Type of flot Satinc comedy 
Time of flot The Peloponnesian War 
Locale Athens 
First fresented 421 B C 

Prtnctfal characters 

Tryoamus, a citizen of Athens 
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A 



Hermbs 

War 

Hierocles a soothsayer from Areas 


Cntique 

After a decade of fighting, both Sparta 
and Athens were ready to make some 
kind of peace between themselves, and 
the peace of Nicias was nearly complete 
In this play Aristophanes joyfully looks 
forward to such a condition, although it 
was not to be achieved as quickly as he 
expected Indeed, he anticipates herein 
some of the difficulties to be overcome 
within the vanous Greek states and, as 
usual, he shows that the farmers of the 
country will be most instrumental in 
bnnging about the peace However, an 
atmosphere of gaiety and hopefulness 
does pervade the play Since Aristophanes 
IS usually ribald when he is happy, this 
IS one of his first plays in which we see 
the bawdy side of his nature 

The Story 

Being tired of the wars and hungry, 
Trygaeus, like most Athenian citizens, 
called upon the gods not to desert them 
Unlike the others, however, Trygaeus 
searched for a way to gam entrance to 
the heavens so that he might make a per- 
sonal plea to Zeus and thus save mm- 
self his family, and his country He had 
tned climbing ladders but had succeeded 
only in falling and breaking his head 
Now he decided to nde to heaven on the 
back of a dung beetle, m the manner of 
Bellerophon on Pegasus 

This attempt to make his way to 
heaven succeeded, but when Trygaeus ar 
nved at the house of Zeus he found that 
the gods had moved to that point far 
thest away from Greece so that they need 
see no more of the fighting among those 
peoples and hear no more prayers from 
them Having afforded the Greeks an op 
portunity for peace, which they had ig 
nored, tne gods had now abandoned them 
and given the god of War, aided by his 
slave Tumult, full power to do with them 
as he pleased 


Trygaeus soon found out that War had 
already begun to carry out his plans 
He had cast Peace into a deep pit and 
was now prepanng to pound up all the 
cities of Greece in a mortar Trygaeus 
watched him as he threw in leeks rep 
resenting the Laconians, garlic for the 
Meganans, cheese for the Sicilians, and 
honey for the Athenians Fortunately 
this deed of destruction was momentanly 
postponed because War could not find a 
pesde After several unsuccessful attempts 
on the part of Tumult to find one for 
him. War himself had to leave the mortar 
and go make one 

His departure gave Trygaeus the 
chance he needed to save Peace, and im 
mediately he called on all the states of 
Greece to come to his aid All came, but 
with noise enough to bring Zeus himself 
back from his retreat Hermes, who had 
been left in the house of Zeus, was 
aroused and angered by the noise, and 
could only be cajoled into allowing them 
to go on with their work after many 
promises of future glonfication 

Even at such a crucial moment the 
people refused to work together The 
Boeotians only pretended to work, La 
machus was in the way of everyone, the 
Argives laughed at the others but profited 
from their mistakes, the Meganans tned 
hard but had not enough strength to do 
very much The Laconians and the 
Athemans worked earnestly and senously, 
but It was pnmarily through the efforts 
of the farmers that Peace was finally 
freed With her in the pit were Opora 
and Theona Everyone was now appar 
endy happy, and to ensure the peace 
Opora was given to Trygaeus as a wife 
and Theona was sent to the Senate All 
then descended to earth, where prepara- 
tions for the wedding were begun 

Before going on with the wedding, 
Trygaeus decided to make a sacnfice to 
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Peace Dunng his preparations he was 
interrupted by Hierocles, a prophet from 
Areus Trygaeus and his servant both 
tried to Ignore the prophet because they 
felt he had been attracted only by the 
smell of cooking meat, but he was not 
to be put oflF so easily When Hierocles 
learned to whom the sacrifice was being 
made, he began to berate them and gave 
them many oracles to show that this was 
not a lasting peace and that such could 
not be achieved However, when they 
were ready to eat the meat, he was pre 
pared to agree with anything they said 
m order that he might satisfy his own 
hunger But Trygaeus, wishing to have 
nothing to do with the soothsayer, beat 
Hierocles and drove him away 

With peace newly restored to the coun 
try, the people of Athens seemed to en 
]oy the feasting and mirth before the 
wedding 

A sickle maker approached Trygaeus 


and praised him for bringing back peace 
and prospenty, but he was followed by 
an armorer and various other personages 
representing those trades which had prof 
ited by the war These people were un 
able to join in the festivities, theirs was 
not so happy a lot Trygaeus, however, 
had no sympathy for them and offered 
only scorn When they asked what they 
could do with their wares in order to re 
gam at least the cost of manufacturing 
them, he mocked them He offered to 
buy their crests and use them to dust the 
tables, and he offered to buy their breast 
plates for use as privies He told them to 
sell their helmets to the Egyptians who 
could use them for measunng laxatives, 
and he told them to sell their spears as 
vine props 

When Opora appeared, the whole 
party went off to the wedding singing 
the Hymen Hymenaeus 


PEDRO SANCHEZ 


Type of work Novel 

Author Jos4 Mana de Pereda Cl 833 1906) 

Type of 'plot Picaresque romance 
Ttme of plot 1852 1879 
Locale Santander and Madnd 
First published 1883 

Principal characters 

Pedro Sanchez a provinaal from the Cantabnan Mountains 
Augusto Valenzuela, a polmcian from Madrid 
Clara, his daughter 

Seraein Balduque, a former state employee 
Carmen his daughter 
Mata (Matiga), a student m Madnd 
Redoistdo editor of El Clann of Madnd 
Barrientos Governor Pedro Sanchez' secretary 


Critique 

In treatment of subject matter and m 
composition, Pedro Sanchez is one of 
Pereda's most finished works It is a mod 
em picaresque novel, an autobiography 
satirizing all the phases of the protago 
nisfs life as office seeker, journalist, po 
htxcal agitator, revolutionist, social hon, 
and governor Pedro's opinions of life 


and politics m Madrid doubtless reflect 
those of the author, who had followed a 
somewhat similar career in the capital 
before he yielded to homesickness and 
returned disillusioned to his native re 
gion There is nothmg heroic about Pe 
dro He is an ordinary mortal with a 
weak moral sense, yet he arouses sym- 
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pathy and pity when viewed in contrast 
to the snobbery and villainy of the peo 
pie about him 

The Story 

Pedro Sdnchez, a young provmcial 
proud of his descent from Sancho Abarco, 
a tenth century king of Navarre, had 
seen little of Spam when he left his 
father and three sisters to go to Madnd 
Augusto Valenzuela, a visiting politician, 
had promised to look after his future m 
the capital It was October, 1852 when 
Pedro took the coach from Santander 
Among the passengers were a downat- 
heels bureaucrat Serafin Balduque, and 
his attractive daughter Carmen From a 
student in the coach, Pedro learned of a 
cheap boarding house where he hoped to 
stay until he could contact Valenzuela 

The politician proved hard to find Aft 
er settling m his lodgings, Pedro called at 
Valenzuela^s house, where Pilita, his 
wife, and his daughter Clara gave the 
young man a cool reception The politi- 
cian, finally tracked down after a dozen 
visits to his office, vaguely promised to 
keep Pedro in mmd anything should 
turn up However, the boy wrote his 
father an optimistic letter in which he 
lied about his reception by the Valen 
zuela family 

Pedro's acquamtances at the boardmg 
house were more helpful Matica showed 
him around Madnd and, when Pedro's 
money gave out and he was about to re 
turn home, found him a 30 b on the anti 
government newspaper, El Clann, at 
twenty five duros a month From the staff 
Pedro learned of the crookedness of Val 
enzuela Occasionally Pedro saw Bal 
duque Mostly he spent his free time m 
efforts to become a wnter 

In the autumn, when one of the El 
Clann contnbutors entered government 
service, Pedro was advanced to wntmg 
reviews under his own name, which was 
announced as the pseudon)^! of a fa 
mous literary man Redondo, the editor, 
hinted that plays and novels by fnends 
m the party were to get preferential 


treatment while literary works by mem 
bers of the opposition were to be severely 
cnticized One of Pedro's first tasks was 
to cnticize Clemencia, by Pardo Bazdn 

Pedro's success went to his head He 
abandoned his old fnends, even Matica 
He saw Clara and in spite of her disdain 
he found himself fallmg in love with her 
Valenzuela, however, did nothing to help 
the young man get ahead in Madrid 
Since all El Clann employees were revo 
lution minded, Pedro caught the fevei 
and wrote a fable attacking the govern 
ment Featured on the front page, il 
brought him much attention Valenzuela 
sent for Pedro and offered him a meager 
30 b, which he refused on a government 
publication Warned by Balduque that 
his refusal would put the police on his 
trail, Pedro took refuge vwth Balduque 
and Carmen 

After the overthrow of the government 
m the revolution of July 17, 1854, there 
was no longer any reason for Pedro to 
stay m hiding On his way from the Bal- 
duque house to the office of El Clann he 
saw a mob burning government build- 
ings When they began shouting against 
Valenzuela, he diverted the noters to the 
palace of Cnstina, the queen mother, and 
rushed to save Clara He was imivilling 
to admit, however, that he acted out of 
love for her 

Street fightmg broke out, with Pedro 
m command of a barricade He was 
3 omed by Balduque, who was eager to 
get revenge for the wrongs committed 
agamst him When Balduque was killed, 
Pedro and Matica were forced to break 
the news to Carmen She refused their 
offers of help 

Fmally Espartero imposed peace on 
the troubled country Valenzuela fled, 
and his family accepted an invitation to 
the coimtry estate of the Duchess of Pico 
Pedro was rewarded with a provincial 
governorship Going to tell Clara good- 
bye, he found himself proposmg to her 
A fall marriage was arranged 

Through Pedro's efforts the govern- 
ment granted a pension to Carmen, but 
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when he went to tell her the news and 
to announce his approaching mamage, 
her lack o£ approval puzzled him Matica, 
too, was unenthusiastic Redondo was 
downnght angry The marriage was per 
formed after Pedro had visited his father 
for the first time in three years 

Clara, her mother, her brother, and 
Barrientos, a secretary whom Pedro dis 
liked from the first, accompanied him 
to the seat of his government There 
everything went wrong Clara's family 
was extravagant and snobbish Pedio's 
secretary sneered at him and so did the 
citizens Finally, from a friendly editor, 
Pedro got an explanation his secretary 
was collecting bribes and his wife was 
exploiting her husband^s political posi- 
tion Returning home unexpectedly, Pe- 
dro surpnsed Barrientos in his wife's bed 
room When Pedro and Barrientos met 
m the street, they fought with sabers and 
Pedro was wounded 
At last a change of government cost 


Pedro his governorship Ashamed to re 
turn to Madrid, he got Matica's promise 
to look after Carmen and gave up his 
political life 

The passing years brought many 
changes in Pedro's affairs Valenzuela 
soon died, as did his wife Barrientos was 
killed in a duel Clara had several pro- 
tectors and eventually died, leaving Pe 
dro free to return to Madnd and marry 
Carmen But evil luck still plagued him 
His new wife and their small son died 
during an epidemic When he tried to 
squander his money, Pedro became rich 
Homesick for the mountains, he sold his 
business and returned to Santander, but 
there he found no happiness His father 
was dead, the countryside and the people 
seemed strange Unhappy, Pedro wrote 
his autobiography, ending it in true 
picaresque style, with the hope that the 
example of his disillusionment would 
serve as a warning to his readers 


PENAS ARRIBA 


Tj'peofwork Novel 

Author Jos6 Mana de Pereda (1833 1906) 

Type of ^lot Regional romance 
Ttme of flot Late nineteenth century 
Locale Santander Spain 
Vtrst 'published. 1895 

Principal characters 

Margelo a young man from Madnd 

Celso Ruiz de Bejos, his eighty year-old uncle 

Chisco, Celso's faithful servant 

Doctor Neluco 

Pedro Noeasco, a mountaineer 

Mari Pepa, his daughter 

Margarita (Lita), his granddaughter 


Critique 

Some have compared Pereda to Tol 
stoy in ability to probe the human soul, 
to reproduce human feelings, and to set 
down moral scruples and self-sacnfice 
and heroism Among Pereda's novels, 
Penas arnha (^Ascent to the Heights') is 
equaled in craftsmanship only by his 
Softies (1884) The first deals with the 


mountainous region of northern Spam, 
the other with the seacoast at the foot of 
the mountams Both reveal the author's 
artistry in describing nature and its 
moods Published eleven years after the 
story of the Santander fisherfolk, Penas 
amha marks the height of Pereda's tech 
meal development It is also outstandmg 
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for the author’s statement of his social 
philosophy and ethical convictions, the 
doctnne of the simple life 

The Story 

Marcelo, an epicure of Madnd, re- 
ceived eight or ten letters from his eighty- 
year old uncle Celso, who lived in the 
mountains of Santander Celso was alone 
in the world and his thirty two year old 
nephew Marcelo was his nearest relative, 
he wanted the young man to come and 
live with him More out of pity for the 
old man than anything else, one October 
day Marcelo took the train for the heart 
of the Pyrenees He was met by Chisco, 
a servant who explained in dialect that 
old Celso was the mayorazgo and a kind 
of beneficent patriarch of the mountam 
region 

Celso lodged Marcelo in a room used 
by the Bishops of Santander and Leon 
On the first evenmg Marcelo met the 
not very bright village pnest, Sabas 
Penas, who had three different personali 
ties one for the Church, another for the 
moimtams, and the third for the kitchen 
of the Celso manor house Pedro Nolasco, 
a huge mountameer, was another of the 
group They talked about the simple 
pleasures of the region, none of which 
appealed to Marcelo, who, havmg sowed 
his wild oats m various parts of Europe, 
preferred the theaters and cafes of big 
cities He foresaw monotony The Ta 
blanca house provided bread baked twice 
a week and one kind of meat, with oc 
casional fresh milk He could return to 
Madnd, however, only if he deserted his 
relative and his own obligation to carry 
on the family estate, or if the old man 
died 

Marcelo’s first taste of rural whole- 
someness was an exhausting climb to 
the loftiest peak m company with two 
hardy old citizens More agreeable was 
the cordiality of the community, evident 
after he met Dr Neluco and other vil 
lagers who idolized old Celso and wor 
ned about his wastmg cough and worsen 
mg condition 


In the evening tertuhas at the Big 
House, and during his excursions through 
the town, IVIarcelo expressed and listened 
to the philosophy of general helpfulness 
in a community of kindred spirits Facing 
his new situation, he realized how un 
profitable his soulless life had been to 
the needy world As time passed, the 
moral and physical grandeur of his sur 
roundings began to influence his think 
mg He began to be part of them 

When Pito Salces took him on a bear 
himt he saw the daring of the mountam 
eers Chisco discussed his rivalry with 
Pepazos for Tanasia, the daughter of 
Topero Also, Facia came to him for ad 
vice In spite of objections by Celso and 
others, she had married a good for noth 
mg who robbed a church, knifed a pnest, 
and then disappeared, abandoning her 
and their daughter Tona That was what 
the town knew But to Marcelo she con- 
fessed that, hidden m the mountams, he 
was blackmailing her 

Dunng one penod when Celso could be 
left alone, Dr Neluco rode with Marcelo 
to the town of Promisiones to meet others 
of the Ruiz family who had lost their 
family home through dnnk One stormy 
day Celso showed his nephew the gold he 
had accumulated It was all for Marcelo, 
his heir Marcelo tned in vam to per 
suade him to have one of the oSher 
branches of the family put m charge of 
restonng the decaymg ancestral home 

Wmter came Marcelo had seen snow 
on fiat places m Madrid, Pans, and St 
Petersburg, but m Celso’s domain there 
was no flat place outside the house The 
dnfts piled on the peaks and m the val 
leys When one of the servants disap 
eared, the villagers risked death to find 
im The doctor came through dangerous 
dnfts and even the old priest made the 
top up the snowbound mountam as Celso 
lay dymg 

At the funeral, attended by villagers 
from leagues around, one visitor told of 
findmg several dead people in the snow 
and Marcelo realized that Facia’s prob 
lem had been solved But he found no 
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solution for his own diflScuIties At last 
he decided to confide in Dr Neluco The 
old man advised him to marry Lita, the 
granddaughter of Nolasco Marcelo had 
not considered that possibility, but he 
approved After a brief tnp to Madnd for 
material to renovate the manor house, he 
invited the three generations of the No 
lasco family to view the results His pro 


posal to Lita was interrupted, but he 
went to her house the next day and 
made formal request for her hand He 
was accepted 

Years later Marcelo was able to say 
that he had lived so happily in the old 
house that he dreaded leaving it even for 
short trips 


PENSEES 

Type of work Philosophical reflections on religious matters 
Author Blaise Pascal (1623 1662) 

Ftrst published 1670 


Blaise Pascal, scientist and mathema 
tician, became an active member of the 
society of Port Royal after his conversion 
as the result of a mystical experience in 
1654 He was actively involved m the 
bitter debate between the Jansenists, with 
whom he allied himself, and the Jesuits, 
and the senes of polemical letters titled 
Provinctales (1656 1657), is the result 
of that great quarrel Wanting to wnte 
a defense of Catholic Christianity which 
would appeal to men of reason and 
sensibility, Pascal, about 1660, began to 
prepare his defense of the Catholic faith 
Like many other great thinkers whose 
concern was more with the subject of 
their compositions than with the external 
order and completeness of the presenta- 
tion, he failed to complete a continuous 
and unified apology When he died at 
thirty nine he left little more than his 
notes for the projected work, a senes of 
philosophical fragments reflecting his re 
ligious meditations These form the Pen- 
sSes as we know it Despite its frag- 
mentary character, the book is a classic 
of French literature, charming and effec- 
tive m Its style, powerful and sincere m 
Its philosophic and religious protestations 
Philosophers distinguish themselves ei 
ther by the insight of their claims or by 
the power of their justification Paradox 
ically, Pascal distinguishes himself in his 
defense by the power of his claims This 
quality is partly a matter of style and 


partly a matter of conviction It was 
Pasc^, m the Pensees, who wrote, 'The 
heart has its reasons, which reason does 
not know,^^ by which he meant not that 
emotion is supenor to reason, but that m 
being compelled by a moving experience 
one submits to a superior kind of reason 
Pascal also wrote that "All our reasoning 
reduces itself to yielding to feeling,” but 
he admitted that it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between feeling and fancy, 
nevertheless, he believed that the way to 
truth IS by the heart, the feeling, and that 
the intuitive way of knowledge is the 
most important, not only because it is 
of the most important matters but also 
because it is essential to all reasoning, 
providing the first principles of thought 
Much of the value of the Pensees results 
from the clarity with which Pascal pre 
sented his intuitive thoughts 

A considerable portion of the Pansies 
is taken up with a discussion of philo 
sophical method, particularly in relation 
to religious reflection The book begins 
with an analysis of the difference between 
mathematical and intuitive thinking and 
continues the discussion, in later sections, 
by considering the value of skepticism, of 
contradictions, of feeling memory, and 
imagination A number of passages re 
mind the reader of the fact that a propo- 
sition which seems true from one perspec 
tive may seem false from another, but 
Pascal insists that "essential” truth is "al 
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together pure and altogether true” The 
power of skepticism and the use of con 
tradictions in reasoning both depend 
upon a conception of human thinking 
which Ignores the importance of perspec 
tive in determining a man's belief Thus 
from the skeptic's point of view nothing 
is known because we can be sure of noth 
mg but the skeptic forgets that 'It is 
good to be tired and weaned by the vain 
search after the true good that we may 
stretch out our arms to the Redeemer'' 
Contradiction, according to Pascal, "is a 
bad sign of truth” since there are some 
things certain which have been contra 
dieted and some false ideas which have 
not Yet contradiction has its use "All 
these contradictions, which seem most to 
keep me from the knowledge of rehgion, 
have led me most quickly to the true 
one ” 

Pascal had the gift of responding cnti 
cally m a way that added value to both 
his own discourse and that of his oppo 
nent Cnticizmg Montaigne's skepticism, 
he came to recognize the truth— a partial 
truth, to be sure— of much that Mon 
taigne wrote His acknowledgment of 
this is grudging, he writes that ' It is not 
in Montaigne, but m myself, that I find 
all that I see in him,” and also "What 

f ood there is in Montaigne can only have 
een acquired with difficulty” Yet, as 
T S Eliot has pointed out in an intro 
duction to the Pensees, Pascal uses many 
of Montaigne's ideas, phrases, and terms, 
paralleling several parts of Montaigne's 
"Apology for Raimond Sebond ” 

Perhaps the most controversial part of 
the Pensees is Pascal's section on miracles 
He quotes Saint Augustine as saying that 
he would not have been a Christian but 
for the miracles, and he argues that there 
are three marks of religion perpetuity, a 
good life, and miracles He writes, "If 
die cooling of love leaves the Church al 
most without believers, miracles will 
rouse them,” and "Miracles are more im 
portant than you think They have served 
for the foundation, and will serve for the 
continuation of the Church till Anti 


chnst, till the end ” Although there are 
other passages which assert the impor 
tance of faith which is in no way de 
pendent upon miracles, as, for example, 
"That we must love one God only is a 
thing so evident, that it does not require 
miracles to prove it,” Pascal does seem 
unambiguously to assert that miracles are 
a way to faith This idea is opposed by 
those who insist that belief in miracles 
presupposes a belief in God and the Gos 
pels Pascal had been profoundly affected 
by a miracle at Port Royal, but his de 
fense of the importance of miracles goes 
beyond that immediate reference with ap 
peals to reason and authority as well as 
to feeling 

Pascal's 'Troofs of Jesus Christ” is in 
terestmg not because it pretends to offer 
demonstrations which would appeal to 
unbelievers, but because it uses persuasive 
references which throw a new light on 
the question of Jesus' status He argues 
that because of unbelievers at the time 
of Chnst we now have witnesses to Him 
If Jesus had made His nature so evident 
that none could mistake it, the proof of 
His nature and existence would not have 
been as convincing as it is when reported 
by unbelievers Pascal emphasizes the 
function of the Jews as unbelievers when 
he writes "The Jews, in slapng Him m 
order not to receive Him as the Messiah, 
have given Him the final proof of being 
the Messiah And in continuing not to 
recognize Him, they made themselves ir- 
reproachable witnesses ” 

Pascal's famous wager is presented in 
the Pensees He makes an appeal to "nat 
ural lights”— ordinary human intelli 
gence and good sense God either exists 
or He does not How shall you decide? 
This IS a game with infinitely serious 
consequences You must wager, but how 
shall you wager? Reason is of no use here 
Suppose you decide to wager that God is 
"If you gam, you gam all, if you lose, 
you lose nothing ” Pascal concludes that 
there is everything to be said m favor 
of committing oneself to a belief m God 
and strong reasons against denying God 
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To the objection that a man cannot come 
to beheve simply by recognizing that he 
will be extremely fortunate if he is right 
and no worse off if he is wrong, Pascal 
replies by saying that if an unbehever 
will act as if he beheves, and if he wants 
to believe, belief will come to him This 
wager later inspired William Jameses The 
Will to Beltevej in which the Amencan 
pragmatist argued that Pascal's method is 
essentially pragmatic James's objection to 
Pascal's wager is that the wager alone 
presents no momentous issue, unless one 
can relate the particular issue being con 
sidered to a man's concerns, the appeal 
of the wager is empty If such proof 
would work for Pascal's God, it would 
work for any god whatsoever However, 
James's use of the wager to justify pas 
sional decisions is much like rascal's 
In a section titled * The Fundamentals 
of the Chnstian Rehgion," Pascal VTrote 
that the Chnstian religion teaches two 
truths that there is a God whom men 
can know and that by virtue of their 
corruption men are unworthy of Him 
Pascal rejected cold conceptions of God 
which reduced Him to the author of 
mathematical truths or of the order of the 
elements For Pascal the God of salvation 
had to be conceived as He is known 
through Jesus Chnst The Chnstian God 
can be Imovm, according to Pascal, but 
since men are corrupt they do not always 


know God Nature assists God to hide 
Himself from corrupt men, although it 
also contains perfections to show that 
Nature is the image of God 

In considenng ^‘The Philosophers," 
Pascal emphasizes thought as distinguish 
mg men from brutes and making the 
greatness of man possible '^Man is nei 
ther angel nor brute," he wntes, "'and 
the unfortunate thing is that he who 
would act the angel acts the brute " 

Thus in Pascal we find a man who is 
on the one hand eager to defend the 
Chnstian faith, on the other determined 
to indicate the shortcomings of men He 
is remorselessly critical in his attacks on 
skeptics, atheists and other cntics of the 
Church, not simply because they err, but 
because they do so in disorder and with 
out respect for the possibilities of man or 
the values of rehgion In regard to skep- 
ticism he wrote that his thoughts were 
intentionally without order m order to 
be true to the disorderly character of his 
subject 

But It is not Pascal the bitter cntic 
who prevails in the Pensees it is, rather, 
the impassioned and inspired defender of 
the faith Even those who do not share 
his convictions admire his style and the 
ingenuity of his thought, and much that 
IS true of all mankind has never been 
better said than m the Pensees 


THE PEOPLE, YES 

Tyfeofvpork Poetry 

Author Carl Sandburg Cl 878 ) 

First pMtshed 1936 


In these days when people everywhere 
shiver under the cloudy skies of the cold 
war, with its threat of bombs and radia- 
tion sickness, it is a pleasure to step sud 
denly into the busding sunshme of Carl 
Sandburg's The People, Yes Although 
Sandburg wrote this book dunng the de 
pression of the 1930's, his strong voice 
IS as cheerful and reassuring today as it 


was m the time of bread lines and soup 
kitchens But Sandburg does not raise his 
voice to shout down the pessimists, he 
hymns Amenca out of no sense of duty 
his book anses from a genuine love of the 
plain people who will somehow survive 
their blunders, somehow find the answers 
to ‘Where to? What next?" 

In the opening section of this volume 


THE PEOPLE YES by Carl Sandburgr Excerpts repnnted by 
Brace & Co Inc. Copyngbt, 1936 by Harcourt Brace & Co Inc 


pernwssion of the publishers Harcourt 
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Sandburg lets these questions be asked 
by the children o£ workers who come to 
build the Tower of Babel and at the end, 
when the poet looks forward to the *Tam- 
ily of Man*' and the time when ‘1)rother 
may yet line up with brother,” the ques- 
tions are still unanswered In between, 
the poet makes his tnbute to people m 
general and the American people in par 
ticular here are the legends, the saymgs, 
the slang, the tall tales, the dreams of 
twentieth century Amenca 

Two of the best (and most quoted) 
sections of the book are the one on Lin 
coin and the one on tall tales beginning 
‘^They have yams ” Sandburg is 
world famous as an authority on Lincoln 
there are his great biography and many 
poems, speeches, and articles, but no 
where is he more successful than in this 
short poem which presents the many tal- 
ents of a great man by asking a series of 
questions, such as '‘Lincoln*!’ was he a 
poet>” and “Lincoln? was he a historian?” 
and then gives the answers from quoted 
speeches, letters, and conversations of the 
man himself The tall tales poem is an 
encyclopedia of laughs ranging all the 
way from the familiar “man who drove a 
swarm of bees across the Rocky Moun 
tains and the Desert 'and didn’t lose a 
bee’ ” to the not so familiar story of a 
shipworecked sailor who has caught hold 
of a stateroom door and floated in near 
the coast, when his would be rescuers 
tell him he is off New Jersey, he takes a 
fresh hold on the door and calls back 
“half wearily, 'I guess I’U float a httle 
farther’” 

Much of The People, Yes is in this 
same lighthearted tone, for Sandburg 
loves the Amencan language and the 
twists we give to our sayings For irony, 
he quotes horn a memonal stone 

“We, near whose bones you stand, 
were Iroquois 

The wide land which is now yours, 
was ours 

Fnendly hands have given us back 
enough for a tomb ” 


For homespun wisdom, he offers this ad 
vice “Sell the buffalo hide after you 
have killed the buffalo ” And for unso 
phistication, he throws in “The coat and 
the pants do the work but the vest gets 
the gravy” There are scores of other 
wisecracks and jokes, some new and some 
that wmk at you like old friends from 
your childhood 

Sandburg has also filled his book with 
Amencan people—the real, the legendary 
and the anonymous Among the real ones 
are John Brown, “who was buned deep 
and didn’t stay so”, Mr Eastman, “the 
kodak kmg,” who at the age of seventy 
seven shot himself to avoid the childish 
ness of senility, and the Wright brothers, 
who “wanted to fly for the sake of flying ” 
The legends include Mike Fink, John 
Henry, and, of course, Paul Bunyan, to 
whom Sandburg devotes a whole section, 
explaining how the people created this 
Master Lumberjack, his Seven Axmen, 
and Benny, his Little Blue Ox Of the 
anonymous, there are hundreds, and 
Sandburg pays tnbute to them all, from 
whoever first said “Wedlock is a pad 
lock” to whoever first remarked, “No 
peace on earth with the women, no life 
anjrwhere without them ” 

If one fears that Sandburg will con 
sistently handle the American people 
widi the twin kid gloves of gentleness 
and affection, he can quickly put his 
mmd at rest When he feels like it, Sand 
burg puts on the six ounce mitts of a 
prizefighter (as he has often done since 
his Chicago Poems was first published in 
1916) and flails away at what he hates 
the liars who do not care what they do 
to their customers so long as they make 
a sale, the torturers and the wielders of 
the rubber hose, the cynics who shrug 
off the unemployed, the crooked lawyers, 
the judges who can be bought and the 
men who boast that they can buy them, 
and, most of all, the mis leaders who spit 
out the word “peepul” as if it were scum 
hocked from their throats 

Of the many books that Sandburg has 
wntten, both prose and poetry. The Peo 
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'ph, Yes comes closest to bemg his coda, 
his summmg up of what he has tried to 
say in a lifetime As if to indicate as 
much, he includes echoes from earlier 
poems there is the hyacinths biscuits 
combmation that appeared first in one of 
his most famous definitions of poetry, he 
mentions the Unknown Soldier, *^the boy 
nobody knows the name of \ and he m- 
cludes the refrain from his 'Tour Prel- 
udes on Playthmgs of the Wind** "We 
are the greatest city, the greatest people 
Nothing like us ever was ** And certainly 
the themes in this book are the same as 
those that run through all of Sandburg*s 
poetry his love of Amenca and its 
democracy, the mystery of man and 
where he is going, the hope that people 
everywhere ivill someday blunder through 
the fogs of injustice, hypocnsy, and skul 
duggery mto a bright world of peace 
Sandburg has put it all in The People, 
Yes, has expressed it perfectly in the 
fluent style diat only he can master No 
Amencan poet has a better ear for the 
right combmation of words and certamly 
none has ever matched his ability at wnt- 
mg dialogue, at putting on paper the 
way Amencans really talk 

As in all books, there are caution signs 
for the reader to observe No one should 
try to read The People, Yes at one sittmg 
It IS not a narrative poem with suspense 
enough to carry one along breathless to 
the end Some of the sections are repeti 
tious and m places the Whitmanesque 


cataloging drones on monotonously Per 
haps these are flaws that Sandburg might 
have corrected by devoting more individ 
ual sections to the telling of a smgle 
story, as in the poems on Lincoln and 
Paul Bunyan Sometimes one gets the 
feeling that over the }ears the poet 
has kept a gigantic notebook which he 
crammed with all the jokes and pictur 
esque sapngs he ever heard then he sat 
down with notebook beside him and pa 
tiently strung them on the strings that 
are his central themes Such a feeling 
can be ameliorated if the reader will 
treat this volume as a sort of reference 
book without the diyness the word 
"reference* usually connotes Here is 
writmg to be dipped into, savored for a 
time, and put aside, to be taken up again 
when a sense of humor is drooping, when 
faith in American democracy is limp and 
cold 

The people will live on 
The learmng and blundenng people 
will live on 

They will be tncked and sold 
and again sold 

And go back to the nounshmg earth 
for rootholds 


In the darkness with a great bun 
die of gnef 

the people march 

In the mght, and overhead a shovel of 
stars for 

keeps, the people march 

' Where to? What next ? ' 


PERSIAN LETTERS 

Type of work Satmcal essays in letter form 
Author Charles de Montesquieu (1^89 1755) 
ftme 1711 1721 

Locde Pans, Smyrna, Venice Ispahan 
F%r$t published 1721 

Principal characters 

UsBEK, a Persian in Pans 
Rica, a young fnend of Usbek 
Ibben, a Persian in Smyrna 
Bhbdi, a Persian in Venice 
Zebhis, 

Zachi, 

Zelis, and 
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Roxana some of Usbek s wives m his seragho m Ispahan 

SoLiM one of Usbek^s servants in Ispahan 

The Chief Black Eunuch guardian of Usbek s seragho 


In these 161 letters wntten by vanous 
fictional correspondents Montesquieu 
gives a sharp picture of many facets of 
Parisian society and the customs of the 
early eighteenth century The correspond 
ence also reveals much of the thinking of 
the time on comparative religions 

Although the writing is in a formal 
mode in keeping with the status of the 
correspondents, Montesquieu’s tone and 
style never become stiff or artificial The 
satire is by turns muted in the mellow 
ness of friendly correspondence and pro- 
claimed in the harshness of intentional 
cnticism Unlike many similar collections 
of letters, however, Persian Letters is en 
tertaining pleasant reading The concise, 
clear sentences have a conversational tone 
In spite of Montesquieu’s title, the aim of 
the wntmg is not a sociological picture 
of life in a Persian harem It is a subtle, 
accurate satire of French society, pomting 
up the decadent attitudes and loose mor 
als, from 1712, in the last years of the 
reign of Louis XIV and the regime of 
Philip Due de Orleans, dunng the minor- 
ity of Louis XV In Persian Letters there 
are numerous resemblances to Dufresney’s 
Amusements, The S'pectator, and the 
Decameron, writings known to have been 
among Montesquieu’s favonte books 
Persian Letters, pnnted in Amsterdam 
and published anonymously in 1721, was 
an immediate success As a friend of 
Montesquieu had predicted, copies of the 
work ‘'sold like loaves ” 

Because of a thin thread of story, 
Persian Letters may be said to contain a 
sustained narrative Usbek, from his 
youth a courtier, was given to sincenty 
in his resolution to remain uncorrupted 
by wordly concerns Finally the ministers 
caUie to question his intentions because 
he was not given to flattery Persecuted, 
he resolved to go to Europe and eventu 
ally to visit Pans Rica, a young friend, 
went as his companion Other Persians 


with whom these two exchanged letters 
were Ibben, m Smyrna, and Rhedi, in 
Venice 

Letters to Usbek from his wives, the 
eunuchs, and other servants reported un 
rest m the harem These letters told of 
the jealousies and the temperamental 
behavior of the wives, the inadequacies 
of imderlmgs with responsibility but 
without authority, and the efforts of those 
persons to maintain their status through 
Usbek’s support 

The revolt continued violence grew 
The wives wrote, variously proclaiming 
their devotion to, or their hatred of 
Usbek The chief eunuch was killed 
while attempting to maintain order in the 
harem Roxana, the most recent of Us 
bek’s wives, had been the instigator of 
that unrest and violence Hers is the last 
letter in the book in it, she tells of hav 
ing betrayed Usbek Personifying liber 
ated womanhood (a transition apparent 
m eighteenth century France), Roxana 
wrote 

Yes I have deceived you, I have led 
away your eunuchs and I have 
known how to turn your fnghtful se- 
ragho into a place of pleasure and de- 
hght How could you think that 
I was such a weakhng as to imagine 
there was nothing for me in the world 
but to worship your capnees that while 
you indulged all your desires you 
should have the nght to thwart me m 
all mine^ I have remodelled your 
laws upon those of nature and my 
mind has always maintained its mde- 
pendence 

Rica, good humored and sardonic, rep- 
resents tne hghter side of Montesquieu’s 
nature Rica jibed at groups and individ 
uals, at rehgion and government, at cus 
toms and beliefs Nothing escaped his 
cymeal eye It was his observation that 
the King of France was much wealthier 
than the Kmg of Spam, even though the 
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latter owned mines of gold and silver, 
the French king's wealth came from a 
more inexhaustible source, the vanity of 
his subjects The gullibility of the French 
people, Rica wrote, was so great that 
should the king be short of money, he 
had only to suggest that a piece of paper 
was the com of the realm, and the peo 
pie were at once convinced of its value 

In Rica's estimation, the Christian re- 
ligion consisted of an immense number of 
tedious duties Among the tradespeople 
m Pans, he noted that a ''good natured 
creature will offer you for a little money 
the secret of making gold", another 
"promises you the love of the spirits of 
the air, if you will see no women for a 
small tnfle of thirty years", "an infinite 
number of professors of languages, of 
arts, and of sciences, teach what they do 
not know, and their talent is not by any 
means despicable, for much less wit is 
required to exhibit one's knowledge, than 
to teach what one knows nothing of " 

Rica disdained the pseudo intellectual 
and everyone's apparent desire to write a 
book on any topic of conversation fash 
lonable in the salons "I am exasperated," 
he wrote, "with a book which I have just 
laid down— a book so big that it seems to 
contain all science but it has only split 
my head without putting anything into 
It 

Although Usbek was as brilliant and 
on occasion as satirical as the younger 
Rica, he was graver and given more to 
meditation and reflection Throughout his 
many discussions of religion in the let 
ters, Usbek showed respect for all faiths 
The social and the theological are as one. 


according to Usbek, because God estab- 
lished religions for man's happiness, and 
he can most surely please God by obeying 
the laws of society and by loving his fel 
low man That all religions had their 
foundations in God was expressed m 
Usbek's prayer "Lord, I do not under 
stand these discussions that are earned 
on without end regarding Thee I would 
serve Thee according to Thy will, but 
each man whom I consult would have 
me serve Thee according to his" Usbek 
did not believe that it was necessary to 
hate and persecute those of other faiths 
in order to serve God, nor was it neces 
sary to try to convert them 

Although the Persian is Montesqmeu's 
mouthpiece for philosophical viewpoint 
and discussion, Usbek is quite capable of 
cryptic analysis In one letter he asserted 
that "a poet [is] the grotesquest of hu 
mankind These sort of people declare 
that they are bom what they are, and, I 
may add, what they will be all their hves, 
namely almost always, the most ndiculous 
of men " On another occasion, hav 
ing been cornered at a party by a dandy 
who boasted of his successful conquests 
with ladies, Usbek told him that "If you 
were m Persia, you would not enjoy all 
these advantages, you would be held fit 
ter to guard our women than to please 
them " 

In Persian Letters communication is 
direct and immediate, character is self 
portrayed, and ideas reveal the working 
of a shrewd incisive mind that is always 
reflective of the author, yet in keeping 
with the personalities of the principals 
who are allowed to speak for him 


THE PHILIPPICS 


Type of work Orations 

Author Demosthenes (384 322 B C ) 

First transenhed Fourth century B C 

Occasionally in history, perhaps more 
often than we reahze, genius and a 
cnsis in human aiOFairs unite to produce 
a great man whose name then nngs down 
through the ages long after the paiticulax 


events which produced him have faded 
into the dimness of antiquity Such a 
man was Demosthenes Almost every 
educated person has heard of him and 
knows that he was a famous Greek orator 
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But the events and the cnsis in ancient sincere statesman labonng for democratic 
Greece which helped make him famous ideals at a time when his fellow citizens 

are unknown, except to students of an in Athens were inclined to do little to 

cient history opp^^se the forces of tyranny led and 

As an Athenian la^^yer and orator, symbolized by Philip of Macedon De- 

Demosthenes might ha\e won but litde mosthenes knew human nature as he 

fame had it not been for Philip of Mace knew his art, and he brought the two 

don, whose ambition was to conquer and together to speak out forcefully what he 

rule as much of the world as he could, beheved in He spoke out, not for the 

and to a great extent he succeeded in his sake of his rhetonc, but for the sake of 

aim When the danger to Athens became Athens, he spoke not to a select group, 

great, Demosthenes did all he could to to no aristocracy, but to all Athenians 

arouse his fellow Athenians to the de He wished to persuade them to nse to 

fense of their city state The cnsis was the defense of their city and the way of 

one that has recurred in various forms life and government that it represented 

throughout history On the one hand was In the orations there is, at least as they 

Philip of Macedon, a tyrant who sought are translated, httle flamboyance De- 
control of many lands and peoples on mosthenes spoke plainly and sincerely, 

the other, Demosthenes, a behe\er m his art was like all great art, hiding be 

democracy and local sovereignty who did neath the cloak of apparent simplicity 

all that one person could to arouse his great care in production Demosthenes^ 

contemporanes to fight against Philip tone is serious, even to the point of so- 

and, later, his son, Alexander the Great bnety 

In this conflict between democracy and As in the case of so many ancient au 
tyranny there is no doubt of Demos thors, the authenticity of work suppos 
thenes' sincerity it nngs out from his edly done by Demosthenes is open to 

orations almost as clearly today as it must question More than sixty orations, as 

have more than twenty three centuries well as some letters and poems have been 

ago attnbuted to him, but scholars nowadays 

By common consent of his contempo- accept only about forty of the speeches 

ranes and later generations, Demosthenes as authentic Many or the orations ac- 

was the greatest of the Greek orators, in cepted as his are nonpohtical, having 

a culture that produced a great many able been composed for delivery in cases at 

men in rhetonc and oratory Scholars of law These orations furnish a great deal 

all periods have praised his speeches, and of material about Greek culture, as 

the number of manuscnpts found in Cicero's orations furnish information 

Egypt contaimng fragments of his about Roman culture at a later time De 

speeches has been second only to papyn mosthenes true fame rests on the speeches 

containing fragments of the Homenc called the Philippics These were not the 

epics In modem times we can see but only orations on political subjects that 

dimly the greatness of the speeches from he made, nor were they the only speeches 

the standpoint of formal rhetonc as the he gave which had to do with the threat 

Greeks knew and used it What Cicero of Phihp to Athens Quite a number of 

praised in the orations is now to be found other orations, like the Olynthtacs, deal 

only by the senous student of Greek with Phihp's depredations in the Greek 

language and culture pemnsula and other portions of the east 

On the other hand, modem readers em Mediterranean world 
can find something m the speeches that The first Philippic was dehvered in 
his admirers in the ancient world seem 351 B C At that time Phihp, stopped at 

to have overlooked or ignored We can Thermopylae, had sent his armies into 

see that Demosthenes was an able and Thrace, mspatched a fleet to attack the 
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islands of Lemnos and Imbms, and in 
terfered with the commerce of Athens by 
attaclang shipping Demosthenes spoke 
that the Athenians might be made aware 
of the danger and take steps to defend 
themselves The orator obviously felt that 
Athens m 351 BC had more to fear 
from the Macedonian king than its tra 
ditional enemy, Thebes, or from a com 
bination of other unfriendly city states 
It was not as an alarmist that Demos 
thenes spoke, he spoke, rather, to awaken 
his fellow Athenians to an awareness of 
the need for watchfulness and prepared 
ness In this first PhtU'ppc he encouraged 
his city to meet the danger, pointing out 
Its advantages and strengths In practical 
fashion, he suggested ways in which the 
city could economically take steps to meet 
the danger, which at that time was not 
as great as it would become in passing 
years It was not enough, as Demosthenes 
knew, merely to hope that Philip had 
died, as rumor had it Demosthenes re 
ahzed that failure to provide for defense 
through inaction sets up circumstances 
which are an invitation to strong armed 
tyranny Later history has shown that 
leaders have often failed to realize this 
truism of politics Demosthenes realized, 
as leaders sometimes have failed to do, 
that free people do not have a choice he 
tween action and inaction To oppose 
Phihp, to warn him that Athens was pre 
pared to defend itself, the orator sug 
gested a military force of moderate size, 
with good oflScers to lead it He recom 
mended that at least twenty five percent 
of the personnel be Athenians, the rest 
mercenaries Knowing that to equip, pay, 
and keep in the field a large force was 
beyond the economic power of the city, 
he urged a small, but efficient mihtary 
force The answer to the problem, he 
said, lay in making the best use of what 
could be afforded, not in hitting bhndly 
only at places where Phihp had already 
struck 


Nothing was done by the Athenians 
In 344 B C , seven years later, he again 
spoke pointedly in the second Phih^ppc 
By that time Philip, allied with the Mes 
senians, had become a more powerful 
threat to Athens Demosthenes himself 
had headed an embassy to Messene and 
Argos to warn those cities against the 
oppressor, to no avail Philip, in turn, 
had sent an emissary to Athens to com 
plain about Demosthenes' charges and to 
vindicate his conduct Demosthenes spoke 
to explain carefully what Philip was do- 
ing and what the pro Macedonian group 
m Athens was doing to endanger the 
city He ended by pointing out that 
Philip's conduct now made the Athen 
lans' problem one of defending their city 
and homes, not merely of looking after 
claims and interests abroad Philip's be- 
nevolence was shown to be double edged 
In the third of the PhiU'p'pics, delivered 
m 341 B C , Demosthenes cried out that 
Athenians had to learn that a state of 
war existed, even though Philip talked 
of peace Philip aimed at the Chersonese, 
which controlled the route of gram ships 
between Athens and die Euxine Demos 
thenes urged that the Chersonese be pro 
tected as a means of protecting Athens 
He was nght in his predictions Phihp 
attacked the Propontme cities in the fol 
lowing year The Athenians, to their 
credit and Demosthenes', played their 
part m resisting the tyrant The fourth 
and last of the Phtlif'ptcs was also de- 
livered in 341 BC, just before Philip 
laid siege to the Propontme cities In 
this oration, as he had m the third Phthp 
fic, Demosthenes urged resistance, even 
advocating an alliance with Persia A1 
though the fourth PMippxc is generally 
accepted as authentic, some scholars have 
viewed it with suspicion, claiming for 
several reasons that it is spunous and not 
really a product of Demosthenes' own 
hand 
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PHILOCTETES 


Type of work Drama 

Author Sophocles (c 496 406 or 405 B C ) 
Type of plot Classical tragedy 
Time of plot The Trojan War 
Locale The island o£ Lemnos 
First presented 409 B C 


Principal characters 

Philoctetes, an abandoned Greek warrior 
Neoptolemus Achilles^ son 
Odysseus King of Ithaca 
A Sailor, disguised as a trader 
Herakles a Greek immortal 

Chorus op Sailors, under the command of Neoptolemus 


Critique 

Philoctetes is Sophocles’ penultimate 
play It IS interesting that it is in theme 
markedly similar to his last play, Oedipus 
at Colonus In both plays the protagonist 
has become hateful to his society and has 
been rejected by it, and in both plays the 
hero again becomes necessary to the so 
ciety which had cast him out, is restored 
by the gods, and resumes his powers In 
this play the attitude of Odysseus to the 
suffenngs of the hero, like that of Creon 
in the Oedipus plays, is completely in 
human Philoctetes vanes from all of 
Sophocles’ other plays, however, in ha\ 
mg a happy ending This circumstance is 
achieved only after Philoctetes has been 
lovingly accepted as a fellow man by 
Neoptolemus The myth of the Wound 
and the Bow, although it has not received 
the overwhelming attention that has been 
accorded the Oedipus myth, has inter 
ested modern wnters and critics The crux 
of the myth is the fact that the unaccept 
able man and his remarkable and essen 
tial powers are inseparable Only when 
this fact is understood by others can he 
take his place and play his part in society 

The Story 

Odysseus had abandoned Philoctetes 
on the barren island of Lemnos after the 
warrior had been bitten on the foot by a 
snake while prepanng to make a sacrifice 
at the shnne of C3hrysa The wound never 
healed, and the smell that came from it 


and the groans of suffering Philoctetes 
were the reasons Odvsseus gave for mak 
mg him an outcast But Philoctetes, with 
his invincible bow, once the property of 
Herakles, had become indispensable to 
the Greeks in their war against Troy 
Landing for the second time on Lemnos, 
Odysseus described the cave in which 
Philoctetes 1 ved Neoptolemus identified 
It bv the stained bandages drying in the 
sun, the leaf stuffed mattress, and the 
crude wooden cup he found 

Instructed by Odysseus, Neoptolemus 
was to lure Philoctetes on board with his 
bow by declaring that he too hated Odys 
seus because the king had deprived him 
of the weapons of his father Achilles 
Neoptolemus was disgusted by this decep 
non, but wily Odysseus pleaded necessity 
and promised him honor and glory after 
this one day When Neoptolemus had 
agreed to obey, Odysseus left him 
The chorus of sailors reported that they 
heard the painful approach of Philoctetes 
He asked who they were and whether 
they too were Greeks Imploring their 
pity, he told them not to fear mm, al 
though he had become a savage through 
sohtude and great suffering Neoptolemus 
answered Philoctetes, who asked who he 
was and why he had come The young 
wamor said that he was the son of Achil 
les and that he did not know Philoctetes, 
who rephed that he must indeed be vile 
if no word of Ium|^had reached the 
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Greeks His wound had grown worse and 
because he was alone on the island he 
had to use all his energy to keep alive 
He shot birds with his great bow, and in 
order that he might drink in winter he 
was forced to build a fire to melt the ice 
He cursed the Atreidae and Odysseus, 
who had abandoned him, and wished that 
they might sufiEer his agony Neoptole- 
mus, answering as he had been instructed, 
said that he too had cursed Odysseus, 
who had deprived him of his nghts and 
robbed him of his father*s arms He as 
serted that he intended to sail for home 
Philoctetes, declaring that their gnef 
was equal, wondered also why Ajax had 
allowed these injustices He was told that 
Ajax was also dead Philoctetes was cer 
tain that Odysseus was alive, and this 
fact Neoptolemus confirmed After hear 
mg of the death of other friends, Philoc 
tetes agreed with Neoptolemus that war 
inevitably killed the good men but only 
occasionally and by chance killed the bad 
Neoptolemus stressed his determination 
never to return to Troy He then said 
goodbye to Philoctetes, who implored 
them not to abandon him and to suffer 
for one day the inconvenience of having 
him on board the ship on which Neopto 
lemus was sailing When he begged on 
his knees not to be left alone again, the 
chorus expressed their willingness to take 
him with them After Neoptolemus 
agreed, Philoctetes praised the day that 
had brought them together and declared 
himself bound in friendship to the young 
wamor for all time 

As Odysseus had planned, a sailor dis 

g ised as a trader came to help Neopto 
nus in tacking Philoctetes He said, 
hoping to persuade Philoctetes to go 
quickly on board, that Odysseus was pur 
smng him in order to compel him to 
rejoin the Greek army, for Helenus, 
Priam^s son, had prophesied that Philoc 
tetes was the one man who would defeat 
Troy Philoctetes swore that he would 
never go with his most hated enemy, and 
the disguised trader returned to his ship 
Neoptolemus a^ed permission to hold 


the mighty bow while Philoctetes pre 
pared to leave the island Suddenly the 
wound in Philoctetes^ foot began to pain 
him beyond endurance He handed the 
bow to Neoptolemus and writhed on the 
ground until the abscess burst and the 
blood flowed The sailors advised Neop 
tolemus to leave with the bow while the 
exhausted man slept Neoptolemus re 
fused, for the bow was useless without 
Philoctetes 

When Philoctetes awoke, Neoptolemus 
revealed to him that he had come to take 
the warrior to fight against Troy Philoc 
tetes refused to go When Neoptolemus 
insisted on keeping the bow, Philoctetes 
enraged and despairing, cursed such 
treachery and declared that he would 
starve without his weapon Neoptolemus 
loyalties were divided between duty and 
compassion, but before he had decided 
on the course to pursue, Odysseus arrived 
and demanded that Philoctetes should ac 
company them When he remained ada 
mant, Odysseus and Neoptolemus left, 
taking with them the bow 

The chorus of sailors assured Philoc 
tetes that it would be best to fight with 
the Greeks, but out of pnde he was de 
termined not to fight with men who had 
made him an outcast He begged for a 
sword to kill himself Then Neoptolemus, 
followed by Odysseus, returned, he had 
decided to redress the wrong he had done 
Philoctetes and to return the bow Odys 
seus, unable to change the young war 
nor^s decision, went to tell the other 
Greeks of this act of treachery Mean 
while, Neoptolemus again taed to per 
suade Philoctetes to join them When 
Philoctetes again refused, Neoptolemus, 
in spite of the return of Odysseus, gave 
back the bow He was then forced to keep 
Philoctetes from killing Odysseus 

When Odysseus had again left them, 
Neoptolemus revealed the whole of Hel 
enus^ prophecy, which foretold that the 
wound would he cured when Philoctetes 
returned and that, together with Neop 
tolemus, he would conquer Troy Philoc* 
tetes, declanng Odysseus had been faith 


less once and would be so again, implored bow, appeared on the rocks above the 
Neoptolemus to take him home, as he cave He informed Philoctetes that Zeus 
had first promised But Neoptolemus was had spoken Philoctetes should return to 
afraid that the Greeks would m retalia the Greek army, where he would be 
tion attack his country Philoctetes swore healed Also, with Neoptolemus, he 
that he would defend the country with would kill Pans and take Troy Philoc 
his bow tetes, heeding the voice of the immortal, 

Before they could leave, Herakles, willingly left Lemnos to fulfill his des 
from whom Philoctetes had inherited the tiny 

PHILOSOPHIAE NATURALIS PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA 

Type of work Scientific and philosophical treatise 
Authoi Sir Isaac Newton (1642 1727) 

First published 1687 

One of the most seminal and influen versal order out of man^s disparate expe 
tial books in the English language has nence In fact, he felt this function of 
been New ton^s Phtlosophtae Naturalis mathematics so strongly that, in the body 
Pnnctpia Mathematica (The Mathematt of the Pnnctpta, every expenment or dem 
cal Principles of Natural Philosophy^ onstration is concluded with a ^^Schol 
Published in 1687, the book immediately mm The “Scholium^^ is a short essay 
led to intellectual controversy among the giving the philosophical implications or 
scientists and philosophers of the day the speculative use of the mathematical 
Men as distinguished as Leibniz, Dr or physical pnnciple just demonstrated 
Robert Hooke, and John Flamsteed, the After the preface, Newton supplied a 
Bntish Astronomer Royal, felt it neces- senes of definitions for such terms as mo 
sary to argue with fnany of the proposi- tion, force, and quantity, terms necessary 

tions and conclusions Newton advanced for even an elementary understanding of 

In spite of these arguments, the Pnncipta his work These definitions are still stand 

remained the principal document m the ard among students of physics After the 

field of physics for two hundred years and definitions, Newton stated his famous 

a highly revered work of philosophy three axioms or laws of motion These 

throughout the eighteenth century New- axioms, like the tendency of a body at 

ton became one of the most honored fig rest to remain at rest or the fact that 
ures in Western culture, one of the first every action has an equal and opposite 

formulators of scientific method and the reaction, are still relevant in any account 

man whose work formed the basis for of the physical forces operating with re 
scientific study and application of pnn spect to the earth Newton stated these 

ciples Physics, as a field of theory and laws as axioms on which his whole ac 

knowledge did not exist before Newton's count of the universe rested It was not 

work that he could prove them universally, 

Newton published a preface to the rather, these axioms became the comer 
Pnncipia in which he announced that he stone of his system, the principles which 

was interested in the laws of mathematics explained the vanous facts and data that 

as a means of discovenng nature, or get- men found in physical phenomena around 

ting at philosophical truth He felt diat them The axioms, hke the defimtions, 

mathematics was not a pure, abstract sys were necessary beginnings, points which 

tern, but rather a human and rational must be accepted in order that all the 

means for discovenng the principles of physical data could make rational sense 
the universe, for mabng a kind of uni- The axioms had six corollaries, proposi 
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Hons which could be established from the mg the density and compression of fluids, 
axioms and be used in turn to estabhsh he develops equations to explain the be 
other propositions havior of fluids the density they offer as 

In the first book of the Pnncipa, New- resistance and the force they exert when 
ton deals with the motion of bodies In compressed This work on fluids per 
order to simplify and explain his theo mitted Newton to establish his equa 
nes, m the first book he confines his ob- tions to determine the velocity of waves 
servations and proofs to bodies moving Newton called his third book the 
in a vacuum He begins with the more ''System of the World/' his specific in 
purely mathematical establishing ratios tention in this book being to develop the 
(demonstrating the logic of the number philosophical principles which he be 
system), determining the vectors of forces, heved followed directly from his mathe- 
tracing and proving how bodies move m matical proofs and his expenmentation 
various arcs, parabolas, and ellipses For He begins the book by stating his rules 
all these geometnc demonstrations he for accurate reasoning, based on his be 
gives mathematical proof by inventing lief that there are no superfluous causes 
and proving his equations and by mak- in nature Each cause that man can talk 
mg frequent reference to his many dia of sensibly has direct effects which man 

grammatic figures He also develops and is able to observe and subdue to order 

proves equations dealing with the ascent with his mathematical and rational equip 

and descent of bodies, again confimng ment In other words, Newton thought 

his work to bodies in a vacuum He also that the simplicity of the design of the 

devises mathematical explanation for the universe is a basic rule, causes are never 

osallations of a pendulum Finally, at extraneous, only the basis for observable 

the end of the first book, Newton deals and frequently calculable phenomena 

with the attractions of bodies for one an Another significant rule is Newton's be 
other, setting up equations to demon lief that all conclusions are based on in 
strate this necessary and umversal prm duction Man reasons from the observ 
aple of attraction and repulsion able facts and always needs to refer his 

In the second book he deals with die conclusions or theories to the observable 

motion of bodies m resisting mediums facts around him In this complete de 

Because of the natures of the resisting votion to saentific method, to the neces 
mediums, such as water or air, the proofs sity of constant reference of the theory 
become more intricate and complicated to all of the data, Newton fully realized, 
Newton usually attempts to simphfy his however, that theories might well have 
demonstrations by assuming that the me to be altered to provide explanations for 

dium IS constant These expenments al new or accumulated data Changes in 

low Newton to calculate and, more im post-Newtoman physics would not have 

portant, to explain the resistance of sub surprised Newton, for he always acknowl 

stances hke water or air to the motion of edged that scientific theories could be no 

bodies He gives further demonstrations more than the best conclusions available 

of motion, analyzing some of the prob- from the data at hand at the moment the 

lems dealt with m his first book He conclusion was made 

bnngs up, for example, the oscillations The third book sets forth Newton's 
of the pendulum and charts the equations mathematical demonstrations of the pe- 
for the motion of a pendulum through riodic times and movements of the plan 

air His consideration of the resistance to ets Again, he derives many new equa 

bodies allows Newton to present and tions to demonstrate, with a good deal of 

demonstrate the solution to other prob- accuracy, the movements of the planets 

lems m the physical universe In this and to correlate this knowledge with the 

section, deahng with means of detenmn- system of time on earth He also proves 
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that gravity applies to all bodies and cal 
culates the ratio of gravity Much of the 
third section is devoted to lunar motion, 
establishing equations and calculating in 
terms of time, the various changing re 
lationships between the moon and the 
earth These matters lead Newton into 
consideration of the effect of the sun and 
the moon on the waters of the earth, and 
he devises means of measunng the tides 
He also computes the times and ranges 
of recurrent comets 

In a long final ^^Scholium” designed 
to tie the extensive parts of the Pnnafta 
together, Newton develops the basis for 
his belief m God He asserts that such a 
perfect, and perfecdy simple, system must 
have, as its ultimate or final cause, a per 
feet, and perfectly simple. Being This 
Being must embody all the intelligence, 
the rationality, the perfection, of the sys 
tern Itself Newton views God as this 
ultimate pnnciple, not as a personal God 
or a larger edition of a human being 
Firm m his devotion to his pnnciple, he 
answered, in later editions of the Pnn 
ci'ptaj charges of atheism brought against 
his system This pnnciple, the final cause, 
IS the perpetrator of the whole Newtoman 
universe, the perfectly rational ongm of 


all the laws, mathematics, and reason that 
man can use in order to develop and de 
senbe the meaningful pattern in his um 
verse And God, the perfect Being, hav 
mg set this vast plan in constant motion, 
IS constantly at hand to make sure the 
universe does not run down, or to repair 
any defects in the system 

This concept of God became, dunng 
the eighteenth century, one of the pnn 
cipal concepts held by intellectuals The 
religion of Deism, of viewing God as the 
perpetrator and final cause of a complete, 
perfect, mechamstic universe, was denved 
from Newton's thorough and systematic 
explanation 

As science and as philosophy, the Pnn 
cifta IS one of man's great aefuevements 
The book vastly increased the store of 
human knowledge and denved a sound 
and rational basis for making conclusions 
about the physical universe In addition, 
Newton, in ms Pnncvpta, both illustrated 
and defined the method by which man 
could continue to test his observations, 
developed a whole new and important 
area for the human intellect, and estab 
lished a metaphysical system which gov 
emed a great deal of human thinking and 
scientific investigation for over a century 


PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


Type of work Aesthetic philosophy 
Author Hippolyte Tame (1828 1893) 

First published 1865 

Hippolyte Tame, author of The His 
tory of English Literature (1863 1869) 
and of The Ongtns of Contemporary 
France (1875 1894), combined a hi$ 
toncal interest in his subjects with a 
philosophical one He was able to do 
this because he regarded both history and 
philosophy as sciences, he beheved that 
a study of the nature of art and of art 
production could proceed, in the man- 
ner of any scientific study, by attention 
to the observable facts and by the fram- 
ing of inductive generalizations Conse 
quently, his Philosophy of Art is to some 
extent a description of some predominant 


art penods and to some extent an attempt 
to generalize philosophically from the 
data of his histoncal inqmnes Other 
Tame volumes present studies of the art 
of Greece, the Netherlands, and Italy 

Tame's workmg assumption is that no 
work of art is isolated and that the only 
way to understand a particular work of 
art or the nature of art in general is by 
attending to the conditions out of which 
works of art come 

This theoiy holds that the character 
of a work or art is determined by the 
artist but that the artist himself is what 
he is in virtue of a number of cultural 
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influences which are inescapable Tame 
believed that works of art present, in 
perceptible form, the essential character 
of the time and place in which the artist 
works In his words, '^The work of art is 
determined by an aggregate which is the 
general state o£ the mind and surround 
ing manners^' To illustrate his point. 
Tame refers to the art of Greece, reflect 
ing in its nude statues the Grecian pre 
occupation with war and athletics and 
with the development of the healthy 
human animal, the art of the Middle 
Ages, reflecting the moral crisis resulting 
from feudal oppression, the art of the 
seventeenth century, reflecting the values 
of courtly life, and the art of industrial 
democracy, expressing the restless aspira 
tions of man in an age of science 

The work of art itself is conditioned 
by the wholes of which it is a part and 
product In the first place, according to 
Tame, the work of art exhibits the ar 
tist^s style, that prevailing mode of aes 
thetic treatment which runs through all 
the works of an artist, giving them a fam 
ily resemblance to one another Secondly, 
the work of art reflects the prevailing 
manner of the school of artists to which 
the individual artist belongs It expresses, 
in the third place, the world of the times, 
the social milieu of taste, conviction, and 
manners within which the artist must 
work and by which he must be affected 
Tame believed, then, that ^hn order to 
comprehend a work of art, an artist or 
a group of artists, we must clearly com 
prehend the general social and intellec 
tual condition of the times to which they 
belong ” 

In addition to the influence of taste 
and stjrle, one must consider ^^moral 
temperature,'^ the spiritual milieu, 
whether mystic or pagan or something 
foreign to both, which infects the artist 
and, consequently, his work The philos 
ophy of art, as Tame understood it, is 
the attempt to study the art of various 
countnes and ages in order to discover the 
conditions under which the art of a par 
ticular place and time was created, and, 


finally, the conditions in general for any 
art whatsoever A report of those general 
conditions would be a philosophy of art 

In examining actual works of art, the 
first step in scientific aesthetics. Tame 
found that imitation was an important 
feature of most works of art, particularly 
of works of poetry, sculpture, and paint 
mg Tame wondered whether exact imita 
tion was the end of art, for he was in 
terested m amving by inductive means 
at a theory of the nature of art He con 
eluded that it is not since exact imita 
tion does not produce the finest works of 
art Photography, for example, is useful 
as a means of making accurate repro- 
ductions of scenes, but no one supposes 
that It can be ranked with such fine arts 
as painting and sculpture Another rea 
son for concluding that works of art are 
not essentially concerned with exact imi 
tation IS that many works of art are m 
tentionally inexact 

There is a kind of imitation, however, 
which IS essential to art, according to 
Tame, and that is the imitation of what 
he calls '^the relationships and mutual 
dependence of parts'' Just as a painter, 
even when reproduang a human figure, 
does not represent every feature of the 
body. Its exact size, color, and weight, 
but rather what might be called the logic 
of the body, so artists in general, in ere 
ating works of art, do not aim at decep 
tion through exact representation but, 
rather, at presenting the essential char 
acter of an object Since the essential 
character of an object is simply the pre 
dominant feature of the object as affected 
by the place and time of its existence, 
we may say that the artist's objective, 
according to Tame's analysis, is to put 
into perceptible form that pnncipal fea 
ture of the object In painting a lion, for 
example, the important thing is to repre 
sent him as carmvorous, in painting the 
Low Countnes the artist must imitate its 
alluvial character 

Tame was aware of the fact that the 
artist IS often doing something quite dif 
ferent from making the dominant feature 



o£ nature the predominant feature of the 
work of art, but he believed that all art 
can be explained as the imitation of essen 
tial quality What the artist presents may 
be not the essential character of some 
physical scene or object, it may be the 
prevailing temper of his times This view 
is made clear m Part II of the book, in 
which Tame considers artistic production 
Part I, on the nature of art, concludes 
with the summary statement that *The 
end of a work of art is to manifest some 
essential or salient character, conse 
quently some important idea, clearer and 
more completely than is attainable from 
real objects Art accomplishes this end by 
employing a group of connected parts, 
the relationships of which it systemati 
cally modifies ” 

The law of art production—that a 
work of art is determined by the general 
state of mind and surroxmding circum 
stances— Tame defends m two ways He 
refers to expenence in order to argue that 
the law of production apphes to all works 
of art, and then he analyzes the effects 
of '^a general state of mind and surround- 
ing circumstances'^ m order to claim that 
the law reveals a necessary connection 

As an example. Tame considers the 
effect of melancholy as a state of mind, 
together with the circumstances which 
made melancholy characteristic of an 
age He argues that in a melancholy age 
the artist is inevitably melancholy As a 
result, the artist portrays all objects as be- 
ing predominantly melancholy, he ‘^paints 
things in much darker colors " 

During a renaissance, when there is 
‘^a general condition of cheerfulness," the 
works of art will express a joyful condi- 
tion Whatever the combination of moods 
m an age, the art of that age vwll reflect 
the combination It could not be other- 
wise, Tame argues, because the artist 
cannot isolate himself from his age 

As histoncal examples, the Greek pe- 
nod, the feudal age, the seventeenth 
century, and the nineteenth century are 
referred to 


A ‘^general situation" resulting from a 
condition of wealth or poverty, or of 
servitude or liberty, or from a prevailing 
religious faith or from some other fea 
ture of the society, has an effect on the 
individual artist, affecting his aptitudes 
and his emotions Thus, *ln Greece we 
see physical perfection and a balance of 
faculties which no manual or cerebral 
excess of life deranges, in the Middle 
Ages, the intemperance of overexcited 
imaginations and the delicacy of feminine 
sensibility, m the seventeenth century, 
the polish and good breeding of society 
and the dignity of anstocratic salons and 
m modern times, the grandeur of un 
chained ambitions and the morbidity of 
unsatisfied y earnings " 

The four terms of a causal senes by 
reference to which the production of art 
can be explained are 1 The general 
situation, 2 The tendencies and speaal 
faculties provoked by that situation, 3 
A man, representing and emhodjnng the 
tendencies and faculties, and 4 The ma 
tenal— such as sounds, forms, colors, or 
language— by the use of which the man 
gives the character sensuous form 

Tame argues that the artist imitates 
the prevailing quality of his age because 
he cannot escape bemg a part of his age, 
because nothing else would be accepted, 
and because the artist works for accept 
ance and applause 

Tame's Phtlosophy of Art is a clear 
and sensible defense of the idea that art 
reflects the spint of the times In oppo 
sition to his position there are those 
theones which emphasize the role of the 
extraordinary man, the eccentnc who by 
his genius transcends the perspectives 
and sentiments of his age The attempt 
to reconale these two basic philosophical 
perspectives only hides the truth that re 
sides in each The moral seems to be to 
read Tame for an appreciation of the in 
fluence of the social miheu, and someone 
else, say Nietzsche, for an aesthetics in 
which the artist is shown as an individual 
rebel who falsifies nature 
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PHINEAS FINN 


Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author Anthony Trollope (1815 18 82) 

Type of flot Political romance 
Time of 'plot Mid mneteenth century 
Locale The British Isles 
first published 1869 

Principal characters 

Phineas Finn, a personable young Inshman 

Lord Brentrord, an important Whig 

Lord Chiltern, his profligate son 

Lady Laura Standish Brentford s beautiful daughter 

Mr Kennedy, a very nch Member of Parhament 

Violet Effingham, a charming girl of large fortune 

Madame Marie Max Goesler, a pretty and wealthy young widow 

Mary Flood Jones, a pretty Irish girl 


Critique 

Phineas Finn, the Irish Member is an 
objective account of the successful but 
bnef parliamentary career of a guilelessly 
opportunistic young man who lacks the 
fortune which could give him independ- 
ence from his party The novel is reward- 
ing for Its dispassionate account of the 
passing of the important English Reform 
Bill, but the author's approach both to 
that and to his hero is so completely ob 
jective that it is difficult for the reader to 
feel much enthusiasm for either As 
usual, Trollope's charactenzations are ex- 
cellent, but the loose and episodic plot 
structure prevents Phineas Finn from 
equaling the best of the Barsetshire senes 

The Story 

Young Phineas Finn, just admitted to 
the bar, was tempted to postpone his 
career as a hamster by an offer to run 
for election as a member of Parliament 
from the Irish borough of Loughshane 
Phineas' father, a hard working Insh doc- 
tor, reluctantly agreed to give Phineas 
enough money to enable him to live, for 
a Member of Parliament received no sal 
ary and could only hope that his party, 
when in power, would reward him with 
a lucrative office 

Phineas was elected Among those to 
whom he said goodbye before leaving for 
London was pretty Mary Flood Jones, a 


girl devoted to Phineas, but no ncher 
than he 

Phineas' well-wishers in London in 
eluded Lady Laura Standish, daughter 
of Lord Brentford, an influential Whig 
Phineas, falling in love with Laura, saw 
a rival in the aloof and unprepossessing 
but nch Mr Kennedy, also a Whig and 
a member of Parliament Laura tried to 
encourage a fnendship between Phineas 
and her brother Lord Chiltern, a violent 
young man who had quarreled with their 
father Lord Brentford would be recon 
ciled with his son if Chiltern were to 
marry nch, lovely, and witty Violet Ef 
fingham, a fnend from childhood Chil 
tern, loving her deeply, had proposed re 
peatedly, but Violet was level headed 
and, though fond of Chiltern, she did 
not intend to ruin herself deliberately 

At Laura's recommendation, Phineas 
accepted an invitation to visit Loughlin 
ter, the Kennedy estate in Scotland 
There Phineas made fnends with several 
Whig leaders and became the special dis 
ciple of Mr Monk, a cabinet minister 
with independent views Phineas pro 
posed to Laura, who told him she was en 
gaged to marry Kennedy Against her 
father's wishes, she explained, she had 
exhausted her personal fortune by paying 
her brother's debts and was consequently 
obliged to marry someone with money 
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Last minute fright prevented Phmeas 
from carrying out his elaborate plans for 
his first speech in Parliament Laura now 
several months married began to find life 
With her strict, demanding husband op 
pressive Chiltern having unsuccessfully 
proposed to Violet once more, invited 
Phmeas to hunt with him Cared for by 
Phmeas after a hunting injury, Chiltern 
became his intimate fnend The young 
nobleman confided that, although he 
could no longer hope for success with 
Violet, he would fight any other aspirant 
for her hand 

In the voting on the Reform Bill, the 
question of the ballot divided Parliament, 
and the go\ernment was dissolved The 
capriciousness of Lord Tulla, who had 
insured Phmeas* original success pre 
vented his running again for Loughshane 
Lord Brentford, however, who had the 
English borough of Loughton “in his 
pocket,** offered it to Phmeas, who was 
easily elected 

Phmeas, who had rescued Kennedy 
from two attackers late one night, was 
again visiting at Loughlinter Gradually 
he had transferred his affections from 
Laura to Violet, but his plan to confide 
m Laura was prevented by her confes 
Sion to him that life with her husband 
had grown intolerable Phmeas despair 
mg of an opportunity to see Violet, found 
his excuse in a letter from Chiltern which 
contained a conciliatory message for his 
father Phmeas took the letter to Lord 
Brentford, at whose house Violet was 
staying Lord Brentford agreed to forgive 
his son if Chiltern resumed his courtship 
of Violet Phmeas sent this message to 
Chiltern and, to avoid duplicity, added 
that he himself hoped to win Violet's 
hand He later found the opportunity to 
propose to Violet Rejected, he felt that 
her negative answer was not really con- 
clusive 

Because Phmeas refused to give up his 
courtship of Violet, Chiltern challenged 
him to a duel Though they fought se- 
cretly m Belgium, the news leaked out, 
partly because of Phmeas* injury, he had 


been wounded before he could fire At 
last Phmeas confided in Laura, who was 
angered by his news— as much because of 
her own affection for him as because of 
her brother's claims on Violet 

Phmeas met the beautiful and charm 
mg widow, Madame Goeskr, who be 
came interested m him Phmeas, who had 
been left a legacy of three thousand 
pounds, soon received an even more sub 
stantial income on being appointed to an 
office which paid one thousand pounds 
annually Feeling she had wronged Phm 
eas, Laura took it upon herself to urge 
his suit with Violet But Violet, know 
mg that Phmeas had first courted Laura, 
disliked being in second place She re- 
fused when Phmeas proposed to her 
again 

When the English Reform Bill was 
passed, redistributing parliamentary rep 
resentation to conform to actual popula 
tion, the borough of Loughton, among 
others was \oted out of existence Phm 
eas, having showm himself an able and 
loyal Whig was promoted to a higher 
office paving two thousand pounds a year 
Having no borough to run for, he de 
spaired of keeping the office after the 
next election But Loughshane was made 
available again by the caprice of Lord 
Tulla, and Phmeas was assured success 
Chiltern proposed to Violet once more 
and was accepted, and he and his father 
were at last reconciled Phmeas, miserable 
over Violet's engagement, confided m 
Madame Goesler He also told Laura of 
his heartbreak, but she chided him, say 
mg he would soon forget Violet just as 
he had forgotten her 

Lord Brentford finally learned of the 
duel between his son and Phmeas, whom 
he accused of treachery Phmeas discov 
ered the real cause of Lord Brentford's 
anger Chiltern and Violet, quarreling 
over Chiltem's unwillingness to work, 
had broken their engagement 

Madame Goesler had made a conquest 
of the elderly and all respected Duke of 
Omnium Though tempted to accept, she 
finally refused his proposal of marriage 



Not the least of her motives was her own 
attachment to Phineas 

Because he accused her of tabng Phin- 
eas as a lover, Laura decided to leave 
her husband Phineas again asked Violet 
f to marry him She answered that, al- 

‘ though she and Chiltem had quarreled, 

I she could not love anyone else 

Phineas caused a great sensation at 
home by bnnging Mr Monk to Ireland 
with him Caught up with Mr Monk in 
I political fervor, Phineas pledged himself 

1 to support Irish tenant rights in Parha- 

1 ment Mr Monk had warned him against 

such promises, saying that Phineas, voting 
I in opposition to his party, would be 

I forced to resign his office Then, without 

^ means of support, he would have to give 

^ up his promising career Phineas con- 

l fided this danger and his unsuccessful 

love of Violet to Mary Flood Jones, who 
now won him to herself completely They 
^ became engaged 

5 After Laura had taken up residence 


with her father, Kennedy sought legal 
aid to get her to return to him To escape 
persecution, Laura decided to h\ e abroad 
She confessed to Phineas that she had 
always loved him and worked for him, 
e\en though heartbroken when he had 
revealed his love for Violet Laura urged 
him to assure his career by marrying 
Madame Goesler for her money Phineas 
did not mention his engagement to Mary 
When Madame Goesler offered her hand 
and money to Phineas, he could only re 
fuse His first feeling was one of bitter 
disappointment 

Chiltem and Violet were reconciled 
The Irish Reform Bill was passed, abohsh 
mg Phineas^ borough of Loughshane 
Phineas^ career in Parliament was over 
The intervention of governmental friends, 
however, gave Phineas a permanent ap 
pointment, that of a poor-law inspector 
m Ireland It paid a yearly salary of a 
thousand pounds, enabling Phineas and 
Mary to plan an immediate wedding 


PHINEAS REDUX 


Ty^e of work Novel 

Author Anthony Trollope Cl 81 5 1882) 

Type of plot Political romance 
Ttme of plot Mid mneteenth century 
Locale England 
Ftrst published 1874 

Principal characters 

Phineas Finn, an Irish pohdcian a widower 

Madame Marie Max Goesler, a wealthy and pretty widow 

Lady Laura Kennedy, in love with Phineas 

Mr Kennedy, her estranged husband 

Lord Chiltern, Laura's brother 

Violet Chiltern, his wife 

Mr Bonteen, a conmving politician 


Critique 

Phineas Redvx is the second of Trol 
lope's parliamentary novels It is a sequel 
to Phineas Finn, which was an enter 
taimng account of events which never 
seemed really momentous Phineas Redux 
IS even more entertaimng, the character 
ization IS equally good, and the well- 
constructed plot encompasses accusations 
of adultery and a trial for murder These 


events fully exploit Trollope's genius 
for detailing the exasperatingly logical 
thought processes which he behind false 
rumors and misinformation 


The Story 

The conservatives had been m control 
of the government for over a year In 
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planning their return to power, the hb 
erals wanted to get every good man they 
could muster 

Phineas Finn, now thirty, who had re- 
tired from politics two years before to 
marry his childhood sweetheart and to 
settle down in a modest but permanent 
position in Ireland, was invited back to 
resume his political career His wife had 
died in the interval and he had saved 
enough to let him hve two or three years 
without being given an office Because 
the urging of his fnends seemed to imply 
that he would not have to wait long for 
an office, he agreed to give up his secu 
rity for the more exciting life of a mem 
ber of Parliament He was to run for the 
borough of Tankerville, held until then 
by a corrupt conservative named Brow 
borough 

While awaiting the election, Phineas 
visited Chiltern and Violet, now happily 
mamed Chiltern had at last found the 
occupation perfectly suited to his temper 
ament and enthusiasm for hunting— 
Master of the Brake Hounds Also visit 
ing the Chilterns were Adelaid Palliser 
and Mr Maule, a gloomy and idle but 
rather pleasing young man, devoted to 
and loved by Adelaid 

In the Tankerville election Phineas 
campaigned for separation of church and 
state Although Browborough won by 
seven votes, the seat was to be contested 
on evidence that Browborough had 
bought votes The conservative leader, in 
a desperate effort to keep his party in 
power, also declared for separation of 
church and state 

Phineas, on his way to visit Lady Laura 
Kennedy and her father in Dresden, was 
summoned by her husband to his estate 
Kennedy's mind had become deranged, 
his one purpose in life was to get his wife 
back He forbade Phineas to visit her, 
and accused him of adultery Although 
he knew himself to be guiltless, Phineas 
could not reason with Kennedy Later, in 
Dresden, Laura confided that her love for 
Phineas had been the real reason behind 
the failure of her marriage, however, 


Phineas had long felt nothing but friend 
ship for Laura 

On his next visit to the Chilterns 
Phineas saw Madame Goesler The first 
meeting was awkward because of their 
earlier relationship, but soon they were 
old fnends again She told Phineas that 
she had been acting as unofficial com 
panion and nurse to the old Duke of 
Omnium, now on his deathbed Lady 
Glencora, the duke's niece, had become 
her intimate fnend 

Adelaides thoroughbred qualities at 
tracted the uncouth squire and fox hunter 
Spooner, who, unaware of the subtleties 
of social behavior, felt himself more eh 
gible than Maule, whose income was very 
small Spooner's proposal of marriage was 
refused with horror, and Maule's was ac 
cepted Maule and Adelaid felt that they 
could marry if his father would let them 
live in Maule Abbey, now abandoned 
But Mr Maule, Sr , opposed to his son's 
mamage to a fortuneless girl and, angry 
at the implied reminder that the property 
would be his son's after his death, refused 
the request 

Quintus Slide, representative of all that 
is bad in journalism, brought to Phineas 
a letter written to his newspaper by Ken 
nedy The letter was a madman's accusa 
tion, implying that Phineas and Laura 
were guilty of adultery Slide, who in 
tended to pnnt the letter, enjoyed the 
feeling of power its possession gave him 
believing that he was interested only m 
upholding the institution of marnage, he 
offered to give Phineas a day to persuade 
Laura to return to Kennedy Actually, 
Phineas went to Kennedy's hotel to urge 
him to retract the letter Kennedy shot 
at Phineas and missed In spite of efforts 
to keep the affair hushed up, the news 
leaked out later When Phineas obtained 
an injunction against Slide, forbidding 
him to print the letter, the journalist, en 
raged, wrote an editorial in which, though 
he could not quote, he referred to the 
letter Because he made the story seem 
even worse than it was, the whole affair 
was damaging to Phineas' career 
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In the meantime Mr Bonteen, long 
disliked by and jealous of Phineas, had 
achieved advancement through party loy 
alty After the death of the old Duke of 
Omnium the new duke had given up his 
former office of Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, a post which Bonteen was now 
expected to fill as soon as the liberals re 
turned to power Since Bonteen was usmg 
his influence against Phineas, who de 
spaired of getting an ofi&ce, Madame Goes 
ler and her friend Lady Glencora, now 
Duchess of Omnium, resolved on a coun 
ter intrigue But the duchess, while able 
to prevent Bonteen^s being made chan 
cellor, was unable to secure an ofifice for 
Phineas 

Normally the liberal party was for sep 
aration of church and state, but now they 
officially opposed it, knowing that the 
conservatives took the unnatural side only 
to keep control of the government Phin 
eas, although with some misgivings at 
fcst, went along with his party The con 
servatives were defeated 

Bonteen and his wife had been be 
friending a woman victimized by a for 
tune hunting Bohemian Jew turned 
preacher and named, vanously, Emihus 
or Mealyus Mealyus hoped to get half 
his wifes fortune as a settlement, but 
Bonteen was working to prove a rumor 
that Mealyus was a bigamist One night, 
after Phineas had been publicly insulted 
by Bonteen in their cliib, Bonteen was 
murdered Phineas and Mealyus were 
both arrested, but the latter was released 
when he proved he could not have left 
his rooming house that night 

Circumstances looked dark for Phineas 
Laura, Madame Goesler, the Duchess of 
Omnium, Phineas' landlady, and the 
Chiltems were the only ones convinced 
of his innocence 

When Kennedy died, leaving every 
thing to Laura, she dreamed that she 
might be happy with Phineas at last, even 
though she sensed at the same time that 
her hope was impossible 

Madame Goesler, on the trail of evi 
dence to help Phineas by destroying 


Mealyus' alibi, went to Prague, she sus- 
pected Mealyus of having another room 
mg house key made there during a recent 
trip Then Mealyus' first wife was dis 
covered and he was arrested for bigamy 
At Phineas' trial the circumstantial evi 
dence against him broke down when 
Madame Goesler wired from Prague that 
she had found proof of Mealyus' du 
plicate key Laura, realizmg that Ma 
dame Goesler had saved Phineas, hated 
her as a rival 

The late Duke of Omnium had willed 
a handsome fortune to Madame Goesler 
Not needing the money, and afraid of 
suspicion that she had been the dukes 
mistress, she had refused to accept it 
The duchess took up the cause of Maule 
and Adelaid, who were too poor to marry. 
It being out of the question to expect 
Maule to work Adelaid had been a niece 
of the old duke, and the duchess per 
suaded Madame Goesler to let Adelaid 
have the fortune she herself would not 
accept Adelaid and Maule were able to 
marry, and Mr Maule, Sr , was so pleased 
with her fortune that he turned Maule 
Abbey over to them after all Spooner, 
who had clung to his hope of marrying 
Adelaid, was so miserable that he gave 
up fox hunting for a time Qmntus Slide, 
who had consistently denounced Phineas 
and Laura in his newspaper, was sued for 
libel by Chiltem Chiltem won the suit 
and Slide was forced to leave the paper 

Phineas was the hero of the day-over 
whelmingly reelected m Tankerville, 
sought by the ladies, acclaimed every 
where— but the knowledge that he had 
been suspected by friends as well as by 
strangers made him miserable and bitter 
Gradually, as his spirits improved, he was 
able to meet people and to resume his seat 
in the House Also, he was offered the 
same office he had filled so well m his 
earlier parliamentary career Although he 
was almost at the end of his funds and 
needed the position, the knowledge that 
the offer was made simply because he had 
not comimtted murder prompted him to 
refuse^ 
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While visiting Laura at her request, he misery on herself by marrying one man 
felt It only honorable to tell her that he while loving another Now deeply in love 
planned to propose to Madame Goesler with Madame Goesler, Phineas proposed 
At first Laura was violent in her denun mamage and was joyfully accepted No 
ciation of Madame Goesler, but she was longer a poor man, Phineas would be able 
at last calmed Hers was the unhappiness to continue his career in Parliament with 
of knowing that she had brought all her out being the slave of his party 

THE PHOENICIAN WOMEN 

Ty'peof'work Drama 

Author Euripides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Ty'pe of flat Classical tragedy 

Ttme of flot Time of the War of the Seven against Thebes 

Locale Thebes 

First presented c 410 B C 

Pnnci'pal characters 

JocASTA, Oedipus* wife 

Antigone Oedipus daughter 

PoLYNiCEs, Oedipus exiled son 

Eteocles, brother of Poljmices and King of Thebes 

Creon, Jocasta s brother 

Menoegeus Creon s son 

Tiresias, the blind prophet 

Oedipus deposed King of Thebes 

Chorus of Phoenician Maidens 

Cntique 

The Phoenician Women CPhoemssae^ prayed to the sun god for aid in recon- 
probably incorporates more hnes of dra cihng her two sons and avoiding fratn 
matic development and is more packed cidal war over the kingdom of Thebes 
with incident than any other Greek play, In her supplication she recalled that her 
possibly because the text has been sup- family had already sufiEered unbearable 
plemented by one or more later hands horrors when her husband Oedipus 
It may be said that Aeschylus* The Seven plucked out his eyes upon discovenng 
against Thehes and the entire Oedipus that m marrying her he had mamed his 
cycle of Sophocles are embodied in it, al own mother and had conceived two sons 
though Eunpides does not underscore the and two daughters by her At first the 
rehgious or moral significance of the ac sons had confined their father in the 
non In presennng the ennre history of palace in order to hide the family shame 
the line of Cadmus, Eunpides has made and had decided to rule the kingdom be- 
a play that is poZyproposow, in which none tween them in alternate years However, 
of the characters (no less than eleven, Eteocles had refused to yield the throne 
not counnng the chorus) can be said to to Polynices, who, after marrying the 
be the tragic hero or the focus of atten daughter of Adrastus, King of Argos, had 
non Nevertheless, the play is extremely raised a host from seven city states and 
well constructed, with each acnon lead was already at the gates of Thebes to win 
mg directly to the next, and uniformly his nghtful place by force of arms 
serious throughout, with no devianons Antigone, viewing the besieging ar- 
into sanre or comedy nues from the palace tower, recognized 

the jusnce of Polynices* claim but prayed 
The Story that Thebes would never fall In des 

Before the royal palace of Thebes, perate fear, Jocasta cut off her hair and 
Jocasta, the momer of King Eteocles, dressed in mourning Then, in the hope 



that the war could Be averted, she ar 
ranged a meeting under a truce between 
her two sons Eteocles was willing to re- 
ceive Polynices back in Thebes, but not 
as an equal to share the throne, Poly 
nices, on the other hand, unable to en 
dure exile and equally unable to accept 
such Ignoble terms, remained bent on 
war 

Eteocles then sent for his uncle Creon 
to work out battle strategy The two, 
agreeing that the situation was grave, 
finally decided not to attempt any coun 
terattack with their vastly outnumbered 
troops but to post men at the seven gates 
in defensive action Creon also sent his 
son Menoeceus to summon the prophet 
Tiresias for further advice The blind 
prophet, aftei* warning Creon that the 
means for saving Thebes would be one 
he would be unwilling to accept, an 
nounced that Menoeceus must be sacn 
ficed Horror stncken Creon refused and 
urged his son to flee at once Menoeceus 
pretended to agree, but shortly after his 
departure a messenger burned to Creon 
with the news that his son had plunged 
a sword into his own throat at the very 
moment that the Argive hosts launched 
their first fruidess assault against the 
gates of the city 

Jocasta, upon heanng tha? her two 
sons had decided to determine the fate 
of Thebes by a single combat apart from 
their armies, rushed o£E with Antigone to 
the battlefield to stop them if she could 
As she departed, Creon entered carrying 
the corpse of his dead son and seeking 
Jocasta's aid in the funeral preparations 
But a second messenger brought him 
word that Jocasta had gone outside the 
walls of Thebes and had found her two 


sons dying, each the others victim Eteo- 
cles, unaUe to speak, bade his mother 
farewell with his eyes, and Polynices 
with his dy ng breath begged his mother 
to bury him in Theban soil Then the 
gnef stricken Jocasta seized a sword and 
thrust It through her throat Upon that 
stroke the Theban warriors fell upon the 
surprised Argives and drove them from 
the field Menoeceus^ sacnfice had not 
been in vain 

Antigone, returning with servants 
beanng the bodies of her mother and her 
two brothers, was met by blind King 
Oedipus, who had emerged from his con 
finement in the palace and who began to 
express his grief in groans and lamenta 
tions Creon, resolutely taking over the 
rule bequeathed to him by Eteocles, com 
manded him to cease and to prepare for 
exile Determined to restore order in the 
tragic city, Creon was compelled to put 
aside personal feelings in submitting to 
the prophecies of Tiresias Antigone, the 
new king insisted, must prepare to marry 
his son Haemon, furthermore, while the 
body of Erodes was to be given bunal 
fit for a king, Polynices* corpse must be 
left to rot, a prey to birds, as a warning 
to all who might contemplate taking up 
arms against the city Oedipus, refusing 
to beg from Creon, prepared to leave at 
once, but Antigone flouted his com 
mands Rather than marry Haemon, she 
was determined to accompany her father ^ 
into exile and to bury the body of Poly 
nices with proper religious ntes As 
father and daughter set out from Thebes 
Oedipus lamented the sad history of his 
life but courageously submitted to the 
fate that the gods had decreed for him 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE 

Type of work Essay in scientific philosophy 
Author Thomas Henry Huxley (1825 1895) 

First fuMished Wntten m 1868, pubhshed in Method and Results, 1896 

^The Physical Basis of Life," together teenth century man of science attempting 
with the other essays that compose Hux- to go beyond the limits prescribed by au 
Iey*s Method and Results, reveals a mne- thontaxian scientists and churchmen and 
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making an effort to bnng the clarity of 
philosophy to the interpretation and ex 
pression of the results of empirical obser 
vation This particular essay is among 
Huxley^s most famous Its subject mat 
ter is protoplasm and its claim is that all 
life has as its physical basis protoplasmic 
substance 

Such a claim, which to twentieth cen 
tury man seems so trivial as not to be 
worth making, was revolutionary in an 
age which demanded that all studies of 
man find him unique, possessed of a hfe- 
givmg pnnciple by reference to which 
he could be distinguished from all those 
animals that were merely animals Hux 
ley realized that his contention would be 
novel, even shocking, to many of his 
contemporaries It was bad enough to 
suggest that life is not independent of 
matter but has a physical basis it was 
even worse to insist that there is but one 
physical basis of life for all living things 
To reduce man to the material and to 
equate him with the beast— -that was in 
tolerable even to those who respected 
science o ♦ 

In his essay Huxley was carefulj^to 
state that even though all life has proto- 
plasm as Its physical basis, it by no means 
follows that materialism— the philosoph 
ical theory that everything is nothing but* 
matter— is true, in fact, he argued that 
matenalism involved “grave philosophical 
error 

Huxley *s objections to a strict maten 
alism are made in the spint of Hume's 
philosophy Refemng to Httoe as “the 
most acute thinker of the eighteenth cen 
tury," Huxley argues that we mean by 
the terms “matter" and “spirit" either 
something that can be explained by ref 
erence to matters of our scientific expe 
nence, or else names for unknown, even 
imaginary, causes He joins Hume in ob- 
jecting to the idea that it makes sense to 
talk about a necessity that is anything 
more than the observed order of events 
“Fact I know, and Law I know," ivrote 
Huxley, ^T>ut what is this Necessity, save 
an empty shadow of my own mind's 


throwing?" Since both materialism and 
spiritualism (or idealism) depend on un- 
fathomable senses of the terms ^matter,” 
'spmt," and * necessity" Huxley con- 
cluded that such unsaentific philosophies 
were unsatisfactory 

In opposition to metaphysical philos 
ophies, Huxley proposed what he called 
the “New Philosophy," the attempt to 
himt philosophical thought and inqmry 
to matters that could be verified expen 
mentally or explained by reference to 
matters of expenence In doing this he 
antiapated the most significant direction 
of twentieth century philosophy, the log- 
ical empincist movement as amended by 
pragmatism and hnguistic analysis 

Huxley made a plea for limiting the 
consideration of problems to those mat 
ters about which something can be 
known Agreeing with Hume in the re- 
jection of theology and metaphysics, he 
argued that progress in scientific philos 
ophy IS possible on the basis of two as- 
sumptions *the first, that the order of 
Nature is ascertainable by our faculties 
to an extent which is practically im- 
limited, the second, that our vohtion 
coxmts for something as a condition of 
the course of events " In a footnote Hux- 
ley explai]5^ed that it would be more ac- 
curate to say that not vohtion l^ut *the 
physical state of which vohtion is the ex 
pression" may condition the course of 
events 

He then went on to point out the 
practical advantages, from the scientific 
point of view, that resulted from using 
the language of matenalism The ma 
tenahstic terminology allowed the saen 
tist to relate thought and hfe to expe- 
nenceable phenomena and permitted a 
kind of expression which faalitated the 
human control of events The language 
of those who held that all is spint and 
idea— the spiritualists— was barren and 
confusing, according to Huxley 

Nevertheless, despite the practical ad 
vantages of the terminology of matenal 
ism. It would be a mistake, Huxlw wrote, 
to ^de into metaphysical matenalism 
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The reader who asks what Huxley was, 
if he was neither a materialist nor an 
idealist, makes the mistake of supposing 
that Huxley^s rejection of two opposing 
metaphysical positions is somehow a sign 
of his having adopted a third The truth 
IS that Huxley had no sympathy for 
metaphysics He wanted to use an em- 
pincally meaningful language to talk 
about events that came within the scope 
of scientific inquiry, hence he had no 
metaphysics 

In arguing that protoplasm is the phys 
ical basis of life, Huxley was making a 
much more radical claim than the theory 
that without protoplasm there is no life 
He argued that the matter of life is com 
posed of ordinary matter, hfe is not an 
indestructible and unchangeable sub 
stance Furthermore, the vital properties 
of protoplasm are the result of molecular 
changes He concluded that his thoughts, 
and the thoughts of the audience, were 
the expression of molecular changes in 
protoplasm 

In his analysis Huxley found a umty 
m three respects among all hving organ 
isms % unity of power or faculty, a 
umty of form, and a umty of substantial 
composition The faculty which all hv 
ing matter has m common is contractihty, 
as to fprm, protoplasm is usually a nu 
cleated mass, and it is composed of car 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
The line between plants and animals is 
not at all precise— there are borderhne 
cases— but both forms of living matter 
are alike m the respects mentioned 

The essays collected under the tide 
Method and Results, also to be found in 
Huxley^s Collected Essays (1898), are 
intended to outline ''the indispensable 
conditions of scientific assent” as defined 
by Descartes m his Discourse on Method, 
and to show die results of applying the 
method to vanous problems In an essay 
wntten in 1870 concerning Descartes’ 
method, Huxley praised Descartes as the 
thmkfer from whose works the philos 
ophy and saence of the modem world 
stem Huxley agreed with Descartes in 


valuing doubt as the first cntical opera 
tion in science and philosophy, as the be- 
ginning of what Goethe called "the ac 
tive scepticism whose whole aim is to 
conquer itself ” Although he found fault 
with Descartes’ acceptance of "I think, 
therefore, I am” as an indubitable truth, 
he credited the Frenchman with having 
made a reconciliation of physics and 
metaphysics possible According to Hux 
ley, Descartes’ analysis suggests what 
physics must admit that "all the phae 
nomena of Nature are, in their ultimate 
analysis, known to us only as facts of 
consciousness ” But metaphysics 
must admit, Huxley adds, that the facts 
of consciousness make sense, practically 
speaking, only as interpreted by physics 
The ideas in this essay are very similar 
to those which William James was later 
(1906 1907) to present as the basis of 
pragmatism in his lectures at Columbia 
University 

Devotion to skepticism and to the ben 
efits of natural science was shown and 
defended by Huxley in his essay "On 
the Advisableness of Improving Natural 
Knowledge” (1866) The essay is a de 
fense of the advantage of finding out 
about the world by studying the world 
Itself, a sensible procedure from the 
twentieth century point of view But the 
tentative, practical, empirical character 
of natural science was believed by many 
cntics of Huxley to be antipathetic to 
religion Huxley himself argued that 
science need not conflict with religion, 
although It could not tolerate meaning 
less metaphysics and theology Huxley 
concluded that science must refuse to 
acknowledge authonty, for the scientist 
"scepticism is the highest of duties, blind 
faith the one unpardonable sin” Justifi 
cation for the scientist is not by faith, 
but by verification 

These ideas led Huxley to argue bit 
terly against churchmen who proclaimed 
that behef in God or in the particular 
dogmas of a church was the duty of every 
man The duty of a man, according to 
Huxley, is to face the facts, to test his 
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ideas by reference to the course of natural 
events, and to know the limits of his in 
quiry It cannot be his duty, then, to 
believe what he has no reason to believe 
Almost a century after Huxley wrote 
*The Physical Basis of Life,'* it seems 
clear that the value of the essay results 
from the clear and temperate defense of 
saentific method which it contains Re- 


sisting the impulse to deify science, Hux 
ley indicated its method and results, and 
he rested secure in the conviction that the 
progress of science would justify his faith 
There is every reason to suppose that 
from Huxley's point of view, that of a 
man concerned with the practical search 
for knowledge, he was right in his belief 


PILGRIMAGE 


Type of work Novel 

Author Dorothy M Richardson (1873 1957) 

Time 1893 1911 

Locale England Germany Switzerland 

First published Pointed Roofs 1915 Backwater 1916 Honeycomb 1917 The Tunnel 
1919 Interim, 1919 Deadlock 1921, Revolving Lights, 1923 The Trap 1925 Oberland, 
1927, Dawns Left Hand, 1931 Clear Honzon, 1935 Dimple Hill, 1938 

Principal characters 
Mibiam Henderson 
Harriet 
Sarah and 
Eve her sisters 
Gerald Harnet s husband 
Fraulein Pfaff, a German schoolmistress 
Dr Orly, head of a dental dime 
Dr Hancock a dentist 
**Hypo" Wilson, a wnter and sociahst 
Alma his wife 
Eleanor Dear, a nurse 
Mrs Bailey, a boarding house keeper 
Dr Densley, Minam's friend 
Michael Shatov, a young socialist 
Amabel, Minam's young mend later Mrs Shatov 


Of the wnters who added to the dimen 
sions and technical resources of fiction in 
the first half of this century, Dorothy 
Richardson is the least read and the most 
inaccessible The single novels of her 
twelve-part sequence, Ptlgnmage, are 
now out of pnnt and five, except for 
some imported sheets of the four volume 
collected edition, have never been pub 
lished in this country Critical material 
on her writing is neghgible~an early 
monograph by John Cowper Powys, brief 
discussions in histones of the English 
novel two or three scattered articles, a 
handful of reviews For all critical pur 
poses her career ended in 1938, so that 
when she died in 1957 she had outlived 


both her work and her minor reputation 
Yet in all that has been wntten about 
her there is general agreement that she 
contnbuted significantly to the stream 
of consciousness technique of the modern 
novel Critical neglect of her books is 
all the more remarkable in view of the 
adulation accorded fellow pioneers like 
James Joyce and Virginia Woolf Cer- 
tainly Dorothy Richardson has never re 
ceived the attention which her position 
as an iimovator warrants 

It was John Middleton Murry who 
first called attention to the histoncal and 
cntical importance of her first novel In 
“The Break up of the Novel," prmted in 
The Yale Review m 1923, he called 
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attention to the fact that between 1913 
and 1916 three hooks calling themselves 
novels but trying m a new way to pre 
sent character and the texture of expen- 
ence had quietly appeared In France 
Marcel Proust had published Du Cdte 
de chez Swann in 1913 Two years 
later came Dorothy Richardson's Pointed 
Roofs, followed by Joyce's A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man m 1916 
(Virginia Woolf, who would now be 
bracketed with these three, did not begin 
her own assault on the conventions of 
the naturalistic tradition until 1919 ) In 
these novels the writers, working mde- 
pendendy, were shown in the process of 
creating new techniques for recordmg the 
development of consciousness without the 
mediation of story or plot This was 
the narrative method to which May 
Sinclair, reviewing Dorothy Richardson's 
novels in 1918, applied the term "stream 
of consciousness," after a phrase from 
William James 

In a sense Miss Richardson's method 
is an elaborate but logical extension of 
Henry James's theory of the ^^pomt of 
view"— with one important difference 
Although James tned by every means at 
his command to identify himself with one 
or another of his characters, he neverthe 
less remained unobtrusively on the scene 
to direct that character's view of things 
and to control the flow of time But in 
Miss Richardson's novel the scene as a 
dramatic unit has disappeared and time 
has become only a pattern of impressions 
and sensations arranged not in chrono 
logical sequence but by a process of im 
mediate perception or association The 
result is a record of expenence hved 
wholly from withm, a sensitively con 
ceived, extended mtemal monologue pre- 
senUng what is in many ways the most 
complete and revealing portrait of a 
woman m all hterature 

The novel may be called a portrait be 
cause m the world of Miss Richardson's 
fiction character is the begmning and end 
pf all expenence Pilgrimage presents no 
Vi^w of the individual m relation to 


family or soaety, or to some great concept 
like good or evil There is only the view 
of personality in relation to itself m the 
life of the heart or the life of the mind 
This IS not the world of feminine percep- 
tion we find in the ironic propriety of 
Jane Austen, the emotional intensity of 
the Brontes, the moral earnestness of 
George Eliot, or the quicksilver play of 
fancy and fact in the novels of Virginia 
Woolf It IS something more somber and 
primitive dredged from the depths of be 
ing and thrown upon the page without 
selection, order, or comment 

Dorothy Richardson makes no break 
with tradition, however, in the substance 
of her novel Pilgrimage "tells" the rather 
conventional story, partly by inference 
through references to things past, partly 
by direct impressionism, of Miriam Hen 
derson through an eighteen year period 
dunng which she progresses from the 
awkwardness and confusion of adoles 
cence to the calm of maturity In Pointed 
Roofs she appears as one of four sisters 
— Hamet, Minam, Eve, and Sarah— in a 
middle class family of some means living 
in a pleasant suburban home When the 
novel opens the family is facing a cnsis 
Mr Henderson, who has lived on an in 
herited income, has, in a way never made 
clear, lost most of his money, and his 
daughters are about to be thrown on their 
own resources Hamet becomes engaged 
to Gerald Miriam and Eve plan to teach 
Sarah will stay at home with her parents 
At seventeen Miriam secures a post in 
Fraulein Pfaff's private school in Ger 
many, her intention is to familiarize her 
self with the language and later to return 
to teach German in England Her stay \ 

in Germany lasts only a year Unknow ’ 

ingly she has attracted the interest of { 
Pastor Lahmann, a friend of Fraulein 
PfalF's, and die headmistress, jealous, 
dismisses her 

Returning to England, Miriam be- 
comes a teacher at Wordsworth House, 
a school conducted by the Misses Feme 
in London There she meets Grace and 
Flome Bloom^ who are to become her 
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lifelong friends She meets Ted, hut be 
cause she spends so much time with Max 
at a dance she loses him Later Max dies 
m New York Although the Misses Feme 
are pleased with her instruction, she be 
comes dissatisfied and leaves Wordsworth 
House at the end of the year to become 
a governess in the Come household in 
the country Harriet finally mames Ger 
aid Miriam is forced to give up her posi 
tion in order to go to Bnghton with her 
mother, who is dying of cancer 

After her mother^s death Minam feels 
that she is at last free to find a different 
life for herself Harriet and Sarah are 
mamed, and Eve has become a governess 
in the home of a wealthy family in 
Wales Miriam becomes the assistant in a 
dental clinic conducted by Dr Orly his 
son, and Dr Hancock Through them 
she meets new people and forms new 
fnendships She also renews her associa 
tion with Alma, a former school fnend 
now married to 'Hypo^* Wilson, who is 
gaming some fame as a writer Minam 
goes to visit them at their house in the 
country She also finds herself looking 
after Eleanor Dear, a neurotic nurse suf 
fenng from tuberculosis Through Eve 
she meets Dr Densley, who is to become 
another lifelong fnend During this time 
she lives in a boardinghouse owned by 
Mrs Bailey in Tansley Street 
At Mrs Bailey's she meets Michael 
Shatov, a young Russian Jew, and 
through him she becomes interested m 
literature and in socialism When Shatov 
proposes to her she accepts, even though 
she cannot bnng herself to marry him 
because of his race Meanwhile, Mr 
Henderson has died, Harriet and Gerald 
have apparently lost their money, and 
Eve has moved back and forth between 
London and Wales She finally opens a 
shop m the suburbs where Harriet and 
her husband have a rooming house 
Through Shatov and '"Hypo” Wilson, 
Minam has become interested in a social 
ist organization called the Lycurgans 
She breaks her engagement to Shatov 
because, as we learn later, he has become 


Eleanor Dear's lover Miriam herself has 
fallen in love with Wilson 

After Dr Orly s retirement Miriam be 
comes Dr Hancocks assistant when he 
opens an oj05ce of his own To supple 
ment her income she begins to write 
hterarv reviews She also leaves Mrs 
Bailey's for a time and shares a flat with 
Selma Holland, a social worker The two 
women quarrel and she returns to the 
boarding house At Dr Densley's sugges 
tion she goes to Svintzerland for a vaca 
tion On her return to London she hears 
that Eleanor Dear is dead Dr Densley 
wants her to marry him but she refuses 
Instead, she becomes "Hypo” Wilson's 
mistress When the affair fails to bring 
her the peace and happiness she desires, 
she becomes more disturbed than ever, 
and on Shatov's recommendation she 
goes to stay for six months m the coun 
try with a family named Rescorla, at 
Dimple Hill There she finds the free 
dom from self she has dreamed of Shatov 
falls in love with Amabel, a young girl 
in whom Miriam has taken an interest 
the two are mamed Back in London 
Miriam meets "Hype” Wilson again at a 
Lycurgan meeting This time she sends 
him on his way 

This bald outline can give no idea of 
the quality of the novel or of Dorothy 
Richardson's method Through the twelve 
volumes everythmg remains m flux a 
constantly shifting kaleidoscopic pattern 
of emotion observation, situation, and 
reflection The time of the action, like 
the story, must be mferred from the 
clues Miss Richardson scatters casually 
through the work In Pointed Roofs she 
makes references to music, particularly 
to that of Wagner There are references 
to Oscar Wilde's trial in Honeycomb 
Joseph Conrad's Typhoon is mentioned 
in Revolving Lights, Arnold Bennett's 
Clayhanger in Davpn*s Left Hand Auto 
mobiles appear in Clear Horizon From 
these instances it may be gathered that 
the time covered falls approximately be 
tween 1893 and 1911 In somewhat the 
same way certain of Miss Richardson's 
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characters supply the authenticity of a 
roman a clef "‘Hypo"' Wilson, for exam 
pie, IS obviously a portrait of H G 
Wells, as one of his biographers has testi 
fied, 3 ust as the Lycurgans are plamly 
modeled on the Fabian Society On an 
mtensely personal level, the expenences 
of Mmam Henderson reflect the per 
sonahties and the spint of English social 
and intellectual life between the Vic 
tonan Age and World War I 

These links with the reahties of time, 
place, and personality do not serve Miss 
Richardson's purpose as they would a less 
expenmental wnter, her novel remams 
a roughhewn segment of experience ex- 
tracted from the flux of time passing In 
spite of the wnter's ongmality and those 
qualities within the work which make for 
greatness in fiction, Ptlgnmage suflFers m 
dbe end from an excess of its virtues To 
follow one woman's interior life through 


twelve volumes puts a strain on even the 
most patient and appreciative reader One 
has a vision of Miss Richardson reso 
lutely hacking her way through the waste 
and clutter of matenal things m the 
naturalistic tradition of the novel in order 
to reveal the essence of character, but she 
leaves only a rough trail behind her 
Beside the myth makmg quality and the 
resourcefulness of language that we find 
m Joyce or the poetry of perception and 
mood m the novels of Virginia Woolf, 
her effects appear cunously static Never 
theless, the reader gets from Pilgrimage 
the impression of something vast, at times 
impenetrable, and, at last, meaningful 
A resolute experiment, if not always a 
successful one, in the creation of a new 
kind of fiction, the work seems likely to 
stand as a milestone m the development 
of the novel m our time 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHARLEMAGNE 

Type of work Poem 
Author Unknown 
Type of plot Heroic legend 
Time plot c 800 

Locale Pans, Jerusalem, Constantinople 
First transcnhed c 1100 

Principal characters 

Charlemagne, the Frankish king Emperor of the West 
Hugo, Emperor of Greece and of Constantinople 
Roland, 

Oliver, 

William or Orange, 

Naimes, 

Ogier of Denmark, 

Gerin, 

Berenger, 

Turpin the Archbishop, 

Ernaut, 

Aymer, 

Bernard of Brusban, and 
Bertram, Charlemagne s twelve peers 

Cnttcfue 

The Ptlgnmage of Charlemagne, a leg magne, probably the product of some 
end from the Middle Ages, is an old minstrel or group of storytellers who 
French poem titled Pelennage de Charle passed the legend, m poetic fonn, from 

THE PILGRIMAGE OP CHARLEMAGNE from THE MERRY PILGRIMAGE Translated by Mer 
xiam Sherwood By permission of the^pubUshers The Macnullan Co Copyright 1927 by The Macmillaft 
Co Renewed All rights reserved 
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one to the other and embellished it The 
poem presents Charlemagne as the cham 
pion of Chnstiamty, undertaking a pil 
gnmage to Jerusalem m order to return 
with holy relics for the churches of 
France The fact is that Charlemagne 
never went on a pilgnmage to Jerusalem, 
hut the legend is not confined to facts 
It reaches its most amusing highpoint 
with the recital of the '^gabs,*^ the fan 
tastic boasts, of the twelve peers of Char 
lemagne it seems not at all surpnsing 
that God sees to it that enough of the 
^'gabs'^ come true to satisfy Hugo of Con 
stantinople, Charlemagne's angry host on 
the return journey from Jerusalem 

The Story 

At the Abbey of Saint Denis, Charle 
magne boasted to his queen that he 
looked handsome and powerful wearmg 
his crown and carrying his great sword at 
his side The queen chided him for boast- 
mg and declared that she knew of a king 
who was even more handsome when 
wearing his crown Charlemagne angrily 
answered that he would have the French 
lords compare him to such a king, and 
if It turned out that Charlemagne was 
handsomer the queen would lose her 
head She tearfully begged his pardon, 
insisting that she had not meant to in- 
sult him, and she attempted to pacify 
him by saying that the other kmg was 
not as brave as Charlemagne But Char- 
lemagne threatened to cut oflF the queen's 
head at once if she did not tell him who 
the kmg was whom she believed hand- 
somer than he The queen at last con- 
fessed that she had been talkmg about 
King Hugo of Constantmople, Emperor 
of Greece and much of Persia 

Charlemagne returned to Pans and 
announced to the peers that he would 
imdertake a pilgnmage to Jerusalem to 
worship the Cross and the Holy Sepul- 
chre He also intended to visit King 
Hugo For the journey the emperor's 
attendants were dressed in pilgnms' 
robes, and the pack animals were loaded 
with gold and silver 


Dunng the pilgnmage Charlemagne 
boasted to Bertram that there were eighty 
thousand pilgnms in the forefront alone, 
he declared diat whoever led such a force 
must be a great leader 

In Jerusalem, Charlemagne visited the 
great cathedral, and he and his twelve 
peers sat in the chairs of Christ and the 
twelve apostles When the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem heard that a great man was 
sitting in Christ's seat, and that twelve 
men filled the other places, he went to 
Charlemagne to learn who the visitor 
might be The Patnarch named the em 
peror Charles Magnus and granted the 
bug's request for holy relics He gave 
Charlemagne a handkerchief that had 
covered the head of Jesus, one of the 
nails with which He had been crucified, 
the crown of thorns, a knife, a chalice, 
and a bowl When the relics were given 
to Charlemagne, a cripple nearby was im 
mediately cured 

Charlemagne spent four months m 
Jerusalem then he departed for Constan 
tmople after having promised the Patn 
arch to destroy the Saracens 

Charlemagne and his company were 
awed by the grandeur of Constantmople 
They saw beautiful gardens in which 
twenty thousand knights played chess 
and backgammon, and thirteen thousand 
maidens worked on embroidery with 
golden threads 

Charlemagne discovered Kmg Hugo 
dnvmg a golden plow and ndmg on an 
ornamented cushion The king welcomed 
him and mvited him and his followers to 
be his guests The palace was magnifi 
cent with pamtings and hangings and 
decorations in silver, gold, and nch jew 
els The palace turned with the vmnd so 
that Charlemagne and his men could not 
keep their feet When the wind ceased 
and the Frenchmen were able to stand, 
dmner was served Oliver, one of Charle- 
magne's peers, was channed by Kmg 
Hugo's daughter The fca<^t was luxun 
ous 

The kmg led Charlemagne and his 
twelve peers to a splendid bedchamber 
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where they would spend their nights 
While the Frenchmen drank their wine 
and told boastmg stories, according to the 
old custom, they were spied upon by one 
of King Hugo's men, who hid under a 
staircase 

Charlemagne began the boasting with 
the remark that were King Hugo to 
select his strongest knight and dress him 
in two hauberks and two helmets, Char 
lemagne would cut through the armor 
with Kmg Hugo's sword, burying the 
sword so far in the ground that it would 
be necessary to dig down a spear's length 
to draw it out 

Roland boasted that he would take one 
of Hugo's ivory horns and blow it so 
loudly that all the doors m the city would 
be blown down, and King Hugo would 
have his cloak tom from him 

Turpm the Archbishop said that he 
would leap over two running horses and 
land on the back of a third while jug 
gling four apples 

William of Orange claimed that he 
would take a mighty ball which thirty 
men could not move and throw it 
through the palace, knocking down a 
hundred and sixty cubits of wall 

Ogier, the Duke of Denmark, made 
his gab by declarmg that he would crush 
the pillar on which the castle turned in 
the wind 

Names boasted that he would wear a 
heavy hauberk and leap over the palace, 
while Berenger said that he would jump 
from the palace onto the swords of King 
Hugo's knights while the blades were 
sticking up from the earth 

Bernard of Brusban said that he would 
divert the nver and flood the city, send 
ing King Hugo in flight to the highest 
tower in Constantinople 

Emaut claimed diat he would leap 
into a vat of molten lead and sit there un 
til It hardened, when he would shake 
himself free 


Ajrnier declared that he would take his 
invisible cap and eat Kmg Hugo's food 
and dnnk his wine, capping it all by 
knocking the king so that he would fall 
onto the table 

Bertram boasted that he would take 
two shields and use them as vwngs, and 
that while in flight he would make a cry 
that would fnghten all the animals and 
birds of the forest 

Genn said that he would throw a spear 
from a league's distance and so shake the 
palace as to cause a farthing to fall from 
the top of the tower without disturbing 
another farthmg on which the first coin 
rested 

The spy reported to King Hugo that 
Charlemagne and his men were boasting 
that they could overcome the king in 
vanous ways, and that they were making 
fun of him Kmg Hugo was angry, and 
in the morning he called his knights to 
gether Confronting Charlemagne as the 
emperor was leaving the mass, he de 
dared that unless the gabs were shown 
to be true he would have Charlemagne 
and his peers beheaded 

Charlemagne prayed before the relics, 
and an angel appeared, assuring him that 
the gabs would be carried out The angel 
warned him, however, never to make 
gabs about any man again 

William of Orange, challenged to 
throw the mighty ball as he had boasted 
he could, picked it up and threw it 
through the palace Bernard of Brusban 
then diverted the river and sent Kmg 
Hugo in flight to the highest tower God 
made the waters withdraw, and Kmg 
Hugo became one of Charlemagne's vas 
sals 

When the two kings passed before the 
French knights, all declared that Charle 
magne was the handsomer He returned 
to France in such good humor that he 
forgave his queen and did not behead 
her 



LES PLAIDEURS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Jean Baptiste Raane (1639 1699) 

Type of flat Satiric comedy 
Time of flot Seventeenth century 
Locale Normandy, France 
First presented 1668 

Principal characters 
Daisdoin, a judge 
Leandre, his son 
Chicanneau, a bourgeois 
Isabelle, Chicanneau's daughter 
La Comtesse, a litigant 
Petit Jean, a porter 
LTnume, a secretary 
Le Soueeleur, the prompter 


Critique 

Racine first planned Les Plaideurs as a 
French adaptation of Aristophanes^ The 
Wasps, to be presented by an Italian 
company in Pans As it turned out, he 
received some collaboration from a group 
of friends who dined together regularly, 
a circumstance which may explain the 
spontaneity of the comedy The action, 
unimportant in itself, becomes the occa 
Sion for a senes of amusing scenes which 
ndicule doctors and lawyers Like Aris 
tophanes, Racine took the greatest liber 
ties with the logic of his plot The play 
occupies an interesting place in Racine’s 
work, for it shows a master of tragedy 
equally at ease in a drama of completely 
different effect 

The Story 

Early one morning Petit Jean stood m 
front of Dandin’s house while he com 
plained about the sad state of affairs 
created by his master’s madness Judge 
Dandin suddenly wanted to sit in judg 
ment on his own family and to go to 
bed with his robes on He had even 
ordered his rooster killed, saying that a 
defendant had bnbed the bird to wake 
him up too late 

It was necessary for Leandre to have 
his father watched day and night, and 
this was die reason why Petit Jean could 
not sleep and was complaming Leandre 


also insisted that Judge Dandm should 
not be allowed to go into court, but 
Dandin was constantly attempting to es 
cape the watchfulness of his family in 
order to do so When L’lntime and Petit 
Jean caught him trymg to climb out the 
wmdow, the noise awakened Leandre, 
who toed to persuade his father to go 
back into the house Finally Petit Jean 
took Dandin into the house by force 

Leandre confessed to Llntime his 
vwsh to have a note delivered to Isabelle, 
daughter of their neighbor, Chicanneau, 
and L’lntime promised to help him At 
that moment Chicanneau amved and m 
sisted on seeing Dandin about one of his 
tnals, the bourgeois was constantly en- 
gaged m lawsuits Petit Jean fiirmly re 
fused to let him enter Durmg the argu- 
ment La Comtesse amved, she also was 
always suing someone Chicanneau toed 
to advise her about one of her lawsuits 
When she misunderstood him and they 
began to quarrel, both asked Petit Jean 
to act as a witness He toed his best to 
pacify them 

In order to deliver the note to Isabelle, 
L’lntime disguised himself as a process 
server and insisted that Leandre dress as 
a police commissioner The idea was to 
give Isabelle the letter while serving La 
Comtesse’ wnt on Chicanneau Fmding 
Isabelle alone, they succeeded in giving 
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I 1 her the letter just as Chicanneau arrived Declaring that he had never seen them 

home Isabelle, pretending that it was a before Chicanneau complained to Lean 
legal paper, tore up the note and declared dre about the process server and the 
I that she detested lawsuits In order to police commissioner Leandre suggested 

f convince Chicanneau, Ulntime produced that Chicanneau and Isabelle demand 

the actual document from La Comtesse justice from Dandin 
I Chicanneau, doubting that Ulntime was Meanwhile, Leandre staged the trial 

I a process server, administered a sound of Citron with Petit Jean and Lin time 

thrashing acting as lawyers Petit Jean, as the prose 

When Leandre arrived m his disguise, cutor, had difficulty in playing his role 

L’lntime complained bitterly about the in spite of help from Le Souffleur, the 

bad treatment he had received and the prompter, at every other word Llntime 

^ defiance of the law exhibited by both acting as the defense lawyer, was so elo 

Chicanneau and Isabelle Leandre, seiz quent that Dandin fell asleep On awak 
ing upon this situation as an opportunity ening, he decided to condemn the dog to 

jt to ''question' Isabelle, tricked her mto the gallows L'lntime then produced a 

I admitting her feelings toward him Chi basket of puppies and swearing that they 

i canneau, bewildered, failed to under would become orphans if the dog were 

i stand what was happening and signed executed, pleaded their cause Dandin, 

* what he thought was a police report, but greatly perplexed, discussed this situation 

^ which was actually a marriage contract with everyone 

j between Leandre and Isabelle Chicanneau and Isabelle arrived When 

Dandin, meanwhile, was running from Leandre produced the marriage contract, 
one window of his house to another In Chicanneau threatened to go to court 
I sisting on giving audience to Chicanneau over the agreement Leandre assured 

and La Comtesse, he succeeded in pullmg him, however, that he had no interest 
Chicanneau inside the house through a m Isabelle's dowry Mollified, Chican 
cellar window When he next tned to neau finally agreed to the mamage 
. escape, Leandre suggested that he pre Then, as a welcoming present to Isabelle, 

1 side at the tnal of Citron, a dog that had Dandin decided to acquit Citron 

‘ eaten a chicken 

i! 

PLATERO AND I 

Type of work Prose poems 

Author Juan Rain6n Jim4nez C1881 1958) 

First published 19141917 

I About his life Juan Ramon Jimenez enthusiastic reception of later volumes of 

1 said very little He was bom in the small verse, he lived almost a recluse either m 

j Spanish village of Moguer, in Andalusia, Spam or as a political refugee, after the 

I and educated at a Jesuit school A few Spanish Civil War, in Cuba and Puerto 

poems published in a Madrid magazine Rico By the time he was thirty five, he 

I brought him an invitation to visit the had published twenty volumes of what 

capital where the poet Rub6n Dano and he called horradoras Cxough drafts), the 
others befriended him But violent cnt rest of his life was spent polishing them, 
ical attacks on a volume of his poetry beginning with his Selected Poems in 
and the death of his father so upset him 1917 

that he spent some time in a French In prose, his best known work is 
' sanitanum From then on, m spite of Platero and I, a series of brief, uncon 

i PLATERO AND I by Juan Ramon Jimenea Translated by Eloise Roach Excerpts reprinted by permission 

I of the publishers University of Texas Press Copynght 1957 by Juan Ram6n Jim6nex 
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nected sketches, 138 in all, about life m 
Moguer, the whole given unity by the 
presence of a silver gray donkev, Platero 
There are both narrative and descriptive 
sections in poetic prose The subtitle is 
“Andalusian Elegy, making the donkey 
a symbol of the simplicity and purity of 
the soul Like Sancho Panza^s donkey in 
Don Qmxote, Platero seems headed for 
immortality m a volume “capable of giv 
mg back to people their childhood soul ” 
Platero was a hairy donkey, so soft 
that he might have been made of cotton, 
without bones Only his eyes were hard 
like two scarabs of black crystal He fed 
on oranges, grapes, and figs when he was 
not nibbling the grass of the meadow 
To the country people he looks like steel 
as the narrator telling his story in the 
first person, rides him through the town 
of Moguer on Sundays Coming back at 
dusk, he tells the customs collector that 
all they have brought with them are 
white butterflies Then he rides on 
through the miserable streets down by 
the river where poor children are play 
mg games of make believe 

Unconnected episodes are presented 
Once Platero and the author saw an 
eclipse of the sun In the eerie light, the 
town seemed to shrink and even the 
donkey appeared diminished 
At the age of four, Platero should 
have entered kindergarten, but there 
were no chairs big enough for him The 
wisest plan, in the opinion of his master, 
was to take Platero to the fields where he 
could learn about flowers and stars 
There no one would ever put a dunce 
cap on him or call him an ass 
Riding his donkey, the author, with 
his long brown beard and small black hat, 
must have looked strange, for ragged 
children ran after him, shouting “Crazy 
man^** Later the children were the ones 
who seemed crazy on the day before 
Easter, as they celebrated their feast by 
shooting at Judas, to the terror of the 
little donkey 

The lengthening days, as the year 
went on, brought the ripening of the 


first figs, and Jimenez and Platero went 
to Rica to pick them Everybody raced to 
see who could get there first and arrived 
panting and excited The author picked 
a few of the ripe ones and put them on a 
tree trunk for Platero Somehow a fig 
fight started the pickers threw the bluish 
fruit at everybody, including the donkey 
On another occasion, Jimenez, with a 
book of prints that he had received the 
day before from Vienna, told the chil 
dren that he would give it as a prize to 
the first one who reached the violets at 
the end of the meadow Seeing them 
running, Platero took off after them and 
easily outdistanced them Panting their 
protests the children gathered around 
the author He told them that Platero 
had won and demanded a pnze Because 
the book would be of no use to him, 
Jimenez took some parsley and made a 
crown with which to adorn the victor 
In a serious moment Jimenez tned to 
comfort his donkey by promismg that he 
would not be thrown into a pit when he 
died or abandoned beside the road, he 
would be buned beside the tall pine in 
the orchard More immediate problems 
occupied the donkey, however As he 
entered the pasture, he began limping 
Immediately his master jumped off 
Platero showed his right forefoot, in 
which Jimenez found a long orange tree 
thorn stuck into it like a little emerald 
dagger After the wound had been 
washed in a brook they continued on 
toward the sea, the master now walking 
ahead and Platero, still limping, gently 
nudging him in the back 

The swallows arrived early, chirping 
as if to tell everybody about their two 
sea crossings and the flowers they had 
seen in Africa Because of the unseasonal 
cold, the birds nearly froze to death 
Sometimes in their conversations, 
Jimenez would reminisce over his child 
hood days, the people who lived across 
the street from him, the striped doorway 
of the confectioner’s house, and the little 
idiot boy who sat, ugly and unable to 
speak, in die doorway of his house to 
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watch the people pass The boy had died, 
and must now be in heaven watching the 
promenade of heavenly souls 

Another memory was the story of An 
ilia, who used to dress m a sheet, put 
flour on her face, and walk about carry 
ing a lantern to scare children One 
September night, during a severe storm, 
lightning struck and a eucalyptus tree 
fell on the tool shed When the moon 
came out, the dog began barking so 
loudly that everybody went out to see 
what was wrong There was Anilla, still 
dressed in a sheet and with her lantern 
burning, but now she really was a 
ghost 

The author also communed with his 
eardibound donkey about the joys of 
height He described climbing to the 
flat roof and the sights to be seen the 
gardens, the houses, the people workmg 
in them, and even the far off river with 
Its boat Looking into the distance gave 
him the same feeling that he felt when, 
as a child, he went to the locked gate in 
the city walls and saw the winding road 
with Its promise of romance 

Many of the inhabitants of Moguer 
pass through these pages the French 
doctor whose parrot comforted patients 
with ‘Ids nothing* Nothmg*'^ the gip 
sies who would sometimes visit the town 
and scandalize its inhabitants Don Jos4, 
the pnest who rode a female donkey, 
Darbon, the vetennanan Children, in 
particular, play an important part m the 
life of Platero and his master There is 
much talk over plans to celebrate the Day 
of the Magi, when the children would 
put their shoes on the balconies in hopes 


of presents from the Wise Men and all 
the older people would have a parade, 
Platero would be adorned with a Colom 
bian flag and his master, wearing a cot 
ton beard, would impersonate one of the 
Three Kings 

There are tragedies as well One day 
Platero, while drinking at the fountain, 
got a leech on his tongue With the help 
of Raposo, a farmer, Jimenez pried open 
the donkey^s mouth and removed the 
leech with sticks At another time horse 
flies left him covered with blood 

Sometimes Platero could be helpful, as 
when he gave a ride to a little sick girl, 
or when he and his master helped a little 
girl and her donkey with their cart which 
was stuck in the mud She rewarded 
them with two oranges, one of which 
Platero ate the other little donkey got 
the second orange 

Finally came the morning when the 
author found Platero “lying on his bed 
of straw, his eyes soft and sad ' Darbon, 
the veterinarian, could do nothing for 
him Something he ate, perhaps a poison 
root*^ By noon Platero was dead Later, 
when his master went with some children 
to his grave and asked whether the don 
key was carrying angel children through 
the heavenly meadows, a white butterfly 
appeared 

At the end, in “To Platero, in the 
heaven of Moguer,^' Jimenez dedicated 
the book to the donkey, and concluded 
“You, Platero, are alone in the past But 
you also live in a period of no time, for 
you possess as I do, a new sun with the 
dawn of each day, red as die heart of the 
everlastmg God 


POEM OF THE CID 

Type of work Poem 
Author Unknown 
Tyfeof'plot Heroic epic 
Time of 'plot c 1075 

Locale Fief of Bivar, to the north of Burgos Spam 
First transenhed Twelfth century 

Principal characters 

Ruy D£a2, sometimes called My Cid, Lord of Bivar 
Auponso, King of Le6n, by whom the Cid was exiled 
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Doi^^AXiMENA the Cid’s Wife 

MartIn AntolInez, one of the Cid's chief heutenants 

Dona Elvira, and 

Dof^A Sol the Cid s daughters 

Minaya Alvar Fanez die Cid^s chief lieutenant and companion 
Felix Munoz the Cid s nephew and rescuer of his daughters 
GarcIa Ordonez Lord of Grahdn and the Cid s enemy 
Diego and 

Fernando Gonzalez, the princes of Carnon, suitors and husbands to 
the Cid s daughters two villains 

Gonzalo Ansurez, Count of Carn6n, father of Diego and Fernando 
Gonzdlez 


Critique 

In this national epic of eleventh cen 
tury Spam, the poet wntes in irregular 
verse, there are 3735 lines of uneven 
length in three Cantos which relate in 
succession the major events in the Cid^s 
life The poem, rich in Homeric flavor, 
with frequently repeated descriptions of 
the principal characters, is more or less 
histoiically correct Such a man did live 
(he died in 1099), however, his character 
and exploits have been embroidered, am- 
phfied, and distorted to earn him the un- 
questioned position of the most heroic 
figure in Spanish history and legend Of 
all the epics of the Cid, the Poew of the 
Ctd, dating from the twelfth century, is 
unique in its qualities of realism, venty, 
and poetic excellence The Cid is drawn 
as a typical Spanish warrior, proud, ruth 
less, realistic, and calculating At the same 
time he shrewdly deals out praise to his 
vassals and is generous to a fault In vie 
tory, he is quick to do honor— even to 
overdo it— to his loyal lieutenants A1 
though exiled by King Alfonso VI he con 
tinued to hold the position of the king, 
if not the man himself, m high regard 

The Story 

By royal edict, the Cid was banished 
from Chnstian Spam by King Alfonso 
VI of Castile The royal edict allowed 
him nine days in which to leave the king 
dom but forbade him from taking with 
him any of his wealth and goods Anyone 
in the kingdom who would offer aid to 
the Cid would forfeit his estate 

Nevertheless, the Cid enlisted the aid 


of Martin Antolmez in swindling two 
money lenders, Raquel and Vidas, in ex 
change for two large sealed coffers, sup 
poseefly loaded with the Cid’s nches but 
cSntammg only sand The Cid and a 
small force of vassals then rode away and 
made a secret camp On the morning of 
his actual departure from the country 
with a fair sized group of loyal vassals 
mass for all was said at the abbey where 
Dona Ximena, the Cid^s wife, and his 
two infant daughters, Dona Elvira and 
Dona Sol, had been ordered to remain 

Becoming a soldier of fortune, the 
knight led his host m conquest of one 
Moonsh territory after another, each time 
with a generous sharing of spoils and 
booty among his knights and vassals, even 
the lowliest Thus he built up a larger 
and stronger force with every foray, and 
after each victory mass was said in thanks 
giving 

The Cid fought his way to the eastern 
side of the peninsula, where he fought 
his most crucial battle and won his great 
est victory when he took as his pnsoner 
Count Ram6n of Barcelona After Count 
Ramdn had been humbled and forced to 
give up all his property, he was granted 
his hberty 

Although Minaya Alvar Fdnez re 
turned to King Alfonso with gifts and 
a glowing report of the Cid’s successes, 
the king did not revoke his decree of 
banishment Mmaya's estates were re 
stored, however, and he was granted 
freedom to come and go without fear 
of attack 
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The Cid continued his campaigns 
against the Moonsh territories in order 
to increase his favor with Eang Alfonso 
After he had conquered the provinces of 
Valencia and Seville, his men grew tired 
of fighting and many wished to return to 
Castile The Cid, although still generous 
and understanding, proved himself mas 
ter hy threatening all deserters with death 
Again the Cid sent Mmaya to King 
Alfonso with a gift of one hundred horses 
and a request that Dona Ximena and her 
daughters he permitted to join him in 
Valencia Visibly softened by the Cid's 
obvious power. King Alfonso granted this 
request In addition, he returned their 
former estates to the Cid's men 

Shortly after a tnumphant reumoh 
with his family in Valencia, the Cid 
overcame the King of Morocco As a ges- 
ture of victory he sent the Moroccan^s 
tent to King Alfonso This dramatic gift 
earned the Cid’s pardon and the request 
that he give his daughters in mamage to 
Diego and Fernando, the prmces of Car 
n6n 

At the victory feast, many marveled at 
the great length and abundance of the 
Cid*s beard, for he had sworn at the time 
of his banishment that his beard would 
never again be cut and that it would 
grow very long A mystical significance 
of power and success was now attached 
to the fullness of his beard 
The Cid had reservations about giving 
his daughters to the princes of Carridn 
They were, he thought, too young for 
mamage Also, he distrusted the two 
men However, with a great show of 
humbleness and subservience, he re 
turned Dona Elvira and Dona Sol to 
the ting with word that Alfonso would 
honor the Cid by disposing of his daugh- 
ters^ futute as the monarch saw fit 
After the weddings, the elaborate wed- 
ding feast, to which all the Cid's vassals 
as well as those of the temtory of Car- 
ti6n had been invited, lasted for more 
than two weeks The Cid expressed some 
satisfaction in havmg his family united 
with noblemen as rich as Prince Diego 


and his brother Fernando Two years of 
happiness followed 

One day one of the Cid's pet lions 
escaped Far from showing valor m the 
emergency, Diego hid from the lion 
under the bench on which the Cid was 
asleep, while Fernando fled mto the 
garden and hid behind a wine press 
After the Cid^s vassals had easily sub 
dued the lion, the favored princes became 
the butt of much crude humor and scorn, 
but the Cid, choosing to ignore the evi 
dent cowardice of his daughters^ hus 
bands, made excuses for their pallor 

Once again the Cid was forced to war 
with the Moroccans, this time against 
mighty King Bucar After a great battle, 
Bucar was killed and his vassals were 
subdued The Cid was jubilant As the 
spoils were divided, he rejoiced that at 
last his sons in-law had become seasoned 
wamors His vassals were half amused, 
half disgusted, because it was common 
knowledge among them that neither Die 
go nor Fernando had shown the slightest 
bravery in the conflict, and at one time 
the Cid’s standard bearer had been forced 
to nsk his life in order to cover for Fer 
nando^s shocking cowardice 

Diego and Fernando were richly re 
warded for their supposed valor, but their 
gieed was not satisfied Resentful and m 
jured by the insults and scorn heaped on 
them by the Cid's vassals, they began a 
scheme for revenge by telling the Cid 
that, proud of their wives and their 
wealth, they would like to make a jour 
ney to Carrion in order to show off their 
wives and to sing the Cid's praises In 
secret, they planned not to return The 
noble and generous Cid, always ready to 
think the best of anyone, granted their 
request without question 

The Cid added further to the princes' 
treasure and sent them off with a suit 
able company of his own vassals as an 
escort of honor Then, belatedly con 
cemed for the safety of his daughters, he 
also sent with them his nephew, F4hx 
Munoz, after charging the young noble* 


man with the care of Dona Elvira and At the trial, the pnnces were first 
Dona Sol ordered to return the Cid^s valued swords, 

When thev were safely away from which he had given them as tokens of his 

Valencia, the princes sent the company high regard Then they were ordered to 

on ahead and took their wives into the return his gold Having squandered it 

woods There, with viciousness, they all, they were forced to give him equal 

stripped the women of their rich gar value in horses and property 
ments and their jewels, whipped them. In the meantime ambassadors from 
and left them, bleeding and wounded, to Aragon and Navarre had arrived to ask 

die His suspicion aroused by the desire for the Cid^s daughters as queens for 

of the princes to separate their wives from their kings The Cid was jubilant, but 

the rest of the party, Felix Munoz fol stiU he demanded that the pnnces of 

lowed the princes tracks and found the Camon pay in full measure for their 

women He nursed them back to con brutality tnal by combat with two of 

sciousness and returned them to the Cid the Qd^s chosen knights King Alfonso 

The pnnces' scheme of revenge re charged the pnnces that if they injured 

bounded to their further disgrace Word their opponents in the least, they would 

of their wicked and dishonest acts spread forfeit their lives Proved cravens in the 

quickly, and King Alfonso, m his great fight, the princes were stripped of all 

displeasure with the Carrions, swore to honor and wealth 
try them in Toledo The Cid swore that The Cid rejoiced that, once banished, 
he, to aienge the treatment his daugh he could now count two kings of Spain 
ters had received, would marry them to among his kinsmen He died, Lord of 
the richest in the land Valenaa, on the Day of Pentecost 

POEMS, CHIEFLY IN THE SCOTTISH DIALECT 

Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Robert Burns (1759 1796} 

First fuMtshed 1786 

Since the first publication of Burns's spint was closer to the Romantics in his 
verse in the famous Kilmarnock edition attitude toward life and his art 
entitled Poems, Chiefly m the Scottish Although he occasionally displayed a 
Dialect, the poet's fame has increased and mild conservatism, as in the early "Th^ 
spread Other editions of his work, con Cotter's Saturday Night," he was funda 
taming later poems, only enhanced his mentally a rebel — and rebellion was a 
reputation Unhke many writers who basic trait of the Romantics It would 
achieve early fame only to see it fade, have been hard for Bums to be a tme 
Bums IS still widely read and appre neo classiast because his background, 
ciated which figures constantly in bus poems. 

At least part of the reason for this con simply did not suit him for this role He 
tinuing appreciation is the fact that Bums had a hard early life and a close acquaint 
was essentially a transitional figure be anceship with the common people and 
tween the eighteenth century neo classi the common arcumstances of life He 
cists and the Romantics who were soon was certainly not the uneducated, ''nat 
to follow Possessing some of the quah ural" genius that he is sometimes pie- 
ties of each school, he exhibits few of the tured — having had good instruction from 
excesses of either He occasionally used his father and a tutor and having done 
the couplet that had been made a skillful considerable reading on his own — but he 
tool by Pope and his followers, but his lacked the classical education that earher 
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poets thought necessary for the writing of 
true poetry 

Like the neo classicists, however, he 
was skillful in taking the ideas and forms 
of earlier poets, in Burns’s case particu- 
larly, the Scottish poets Ramsay and Fer- 
gusson as well as the anonymous ballad 
ists and writers of folk songs, and treat- 
ing them m his own individual way 
Thus his verse has a wide variety of 
stanza forms and styles 

Despite the variety of his techniques, 
his basic outlook in ms poems is remark 
ably consistent This outlook also may 
have a great deal to do with his popu 
lanty Perhaps more than any other poet 
since Chaucer, Bums possessed the per- 
sonal insight and the instinct for human 
feelings that can make a poem speak to 
all men’s hearts Bums always saw the 
human aspect of things His nature poe 
try, for instance, marks a departure feom 
the precise appreciation of the eighteenth 
century poets, Bums’s lines about nature 
treat it primanly as a setting in which 
people live 

The wannth of his verse arises from 
this attitude combined with the expen 
ence he had of being in close personal 
contact with the people about whom he 
wrote His writing never deals with sub 
jects that he did not know intimately 
Bums loved several women and claimed 
that they each served as great poetic in 
spiration The reader may well believe 
this statement when he encounters the 
simple and clearly sincere little poems 
'^Highland Mary,” '^Mary Morison,” and 
the well known song **Sweet Afton” It 
was this quality of sincenty that another 
great Scot, Thomas Carlyle, found to be 
Bums’s greatest poetic value 

Burns was not an onginal thinker, but 
he had a few strong convictions about 
rehgion, human freedom, and morahty 
His condemnation of Calvinism and the 
hypocrisy it bred is accomplished with 
humor and yet with sharpness in two of 
his best poems, 'The Holy Fair” and the 
posthumously published "Holy WiUie’s 
Prayer ” In these and several other poems 


Burns pokes occasionally none too gen 
tie fun at the professional religionists of 
his time without ever seeming didactic 
Here his intensely personal viewpoint 
saved him from preaching in the style of 
earlier eighteenth century versifiers It is 
to be expected that the few poems that 
contain examples of his rare attempts to 
be lofty are unsuccessful 

Having grown up in a humble en 
vironment, Bums was especially sensitive 
to social relations and the value of human 
freedom and the equality of men On this 
subject, too, he is never didactic, but few 
readers have remained unmoved by the 
lines of probably his most famous poem 
in defense of the lower classes, "A Man’s 
a Man for A’ That” 

Is there, for honest poverty 

That hings his head an a' that^ 

The coward slave, we pass him by— 

We dare be poor for a that^ 

For a^ that and a that 

Our toiFs obscure and a* that 
The rank is but the guineas stamp 
The man^s the gowd for a.* that 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a that. 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
Shall bear the gree, an’ a* that 
For a’ that, an a’ that. 

It's coming yet for a that 
That man to man the warld o'er, 

Shall brithers be for a that 

It was this powerful feeling for democrac}^ 
that led Bums, in his later years, to a 
tactless advocation of the principles of the 
French Revolution, a cmsade that did 
his career as a minor government ofiicial 
no good 

It IS questionable whether Burns’s 
heated protest against Calvinism and 
the stnct morality it proclaimed was sim 
ply a rationalization of his own loose 
behavior However many the romances 
he had, and however many the illegit 
imate children he fathered, there can be 
little doubt of Burns’s sincere devotion, 
at least at the time, to the woman of his 
choice In a larger sense, too, the poet’s 
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warm sympathy for his fellow man is evi- 
dence of a sort of ethical pattern in his 
life and work that is quite laudable 

The poetic techniques in Bums's poems 
are unquestionably a chief reason for his 
popularity Few poets have so well suited 
the style to the subject, and his use of 
earlier stanza forms and several kinds of 
poetic diction has a sureness and an au 
thority that are certain to charm even the 
learned student of poetry 

There are three types of diction in his 
poetry Scottish dialect, pure English 
and a combination of the two In *Tam 
O' Shanter," a later work that is perhaps 
his masterpiece. Bums used dialect to tell 
an old legend of the supernatural with 
great effect The modern reader who 
takes the trouble to master the dialectal 
terminology will be highly rewarded In 
this, as in most of Burns's poems, the 
pace and rhythm of the hnes are admir 
ably well suited to the subject 

His use of the purely English idiom, 
as in ^^The Vision," was seldom so sue 
cessful Usually Bums wrote in pure 
English when he had some lofty purpose 
in mind, and with the exception of ^ The 
Cotter's Saturday Night" this combina 
non was nearly fatal to the poetic quality 
of these poems 

For the general reader, probably the 
most enjoyable and rewarding reading 
consists of the poems and songs that 
Burns did in English, with occasional 
Scottish touches here and there in the 
hnes Most happy is this joining of Ian 
guage and dialect in such a poem as the 
famous little love 13 ^: 10 , Red, Red 
Rose" These three lands of poetic die 
non can be found side by side in one of 

THE POETICAL WORKS 

Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Edward Taylor (c 1645 1729) 

First published 1939 

Lord, let thy Glonous Body send such 
rayes 

THE POETICAL WOEKS OF EDWARD TAYLOR 
Pnneeton Uiuversity Press Copynght 1939 by Rock 
versity Press 


Bums's best poems, the highly patriotic 
''The Jolly Beggars," which gives as fine 
a picture of Scottish low life as can be 
found anywhere 

Naturally, Burns was most at home 
when he wrote in his native dialect, and, 
since one of the most striking charac 
tenstics of his verse is the effortless flow 
of conversational rhythms, it is not sur 
prising that his better poems are those 
that came as natural effusions m his most 
familiar diction 

The total achievement of Burns is obvi- 
ously great, but it should not be mis 
understood Bums lacked the precision 
and clarity of his predecessors in the 
eighteenth century, and he never was 
able to reach the exalted heights of 
poetic expression attained by Shelley and 
Keats not long after him For vigor and 
the little touches that breathe life into 
lines of poetry, however, he was unex 
celled by earlier or later poets 

The claim that Burns wrote careless 
verse has been perhaps too much empha- 
sized His poems and songs are surely 
not carefully carved jewels, but neither 
are they haphazard groupings of images 
and rhymes The verses seem unlabored, 
but Burns worked patiently at them, and 
with considerable effort That they seem 
to have been casual utterances is only 
further tribute to his abihty 

It may be that the highest praise of 
all was paid to Bums, both as man and 
poet, by Keats when the great Romantic 
said that we can see in Burns's poems his 
whole life, and, though the hfe reflected 
was not an altogether happy one, the 
poet's love of freedom, people, and of hfe 
Itself appears in nearly every hne 

OF EDWARD TAYLOR 


Into my Soule, as ravish shall my 
heart, 

Excerpts^ reprinted by permission of tbe publishers 
and Editions Copyright 1943 by Princeton Um 
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That Thoughts how thy Bright Glory 
out shdl blaze 

Upon my body, may such Rayes thee 
dart 

My Tunes shall dance then on these 
Rayes and Caper 

Unto thy Praise when Glory hghts 
my Taper 

—Meditation Seventy Six, Second 
Senes 

Edward Taylor, an orthodox Puntan 
mmister, was New England Puntanism^s 
sweetest singer before the Lord, but for 
more than two hundred years after his 
death his poems were unknown since he 
did not allow their publication and di 
rected that his heirs should not publish 
them The 400 page manuscnpt contain 
ing his poetical works was presented to 
Yale University in 1883 by Henry 
Wyllys Taylor Thomas H Johnson, a 
specialist in American literature, discov 
ered the poems and received permission 
from the university to publish them The 
Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, pub 
lished in 1939, contains what Mr John 
son regards as the best of Taylors poems 
The Poetical Works contains a long 
verse sequence titled ^^God^s Determina 
tions Touching His Elect,” a group of five 
occasional poems, and selected poems 
from two long series of '^Sacramental 
Meditations” "God^s Determinations” is 
largely in dialogue form, and the speak 
ers— Mercy, Justice, Christ, Satan, the 
Soul, and a Saint— are reminiscent of 
characters in early English morality plays 
The several poems in the sequence are 
wntten in a variety of stanzaic patterns, 
and the style (as in all of Taylor's poems) 
IS that of the seventeenth century English 
metaphysical poets like John Donne and 
George Herbert The lines abound in 
homely comparisons and metaphors drawn 
from New England hfe and in extrava 
gant conceits which are a distinguishing 
mark of all metaphysical poetry 

This long work, which embodies a con 
test between Christ and Satan for man- 
kmd, is typically Puntan in thought in 
that It attempts to justify the Calvinistic 


doctrme of the Covenant According to 
this doctrme, God made a covenant with 
Adam that he and his descendants would 
possess eternal happiness if they did not 
eat of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil By disobeying, Adam and Eve 
lost their immunity to suflFermg and 
death But through a new Covenant of 
Grace, God gave men another chance to 
save themselves from condemnation If 
they would believe in Christ, who had 
willingly died for them, certain elect 
souls would be saved They would not 
really earn this salvation through any 
good works they might do, but they 
would receive it out of God's abounding 
grace No one knew how many of these 
elect there were, but each believer in 
Christ might hope that he was included 

Though Calvinism, greatly modified, 
is still present in the doctrines of many 
of the Protestant churches of today, most 
modem readers find tedious the long dis 
cussions of grace, faith, redemption, and 
damnation which course through the poe 
try and prose of the New England Pun 
tans For this reason, much of "God's 
Determinations” is of less interest than 
Taylor's other poems, in which the poet's 
lyricism and fanciful turns of thought are 
not subdued or distracted by theological 
argument 

There is nothing to distinguish many 
of Taylor's lines in "God's Determina 
tions” from the wnting of perhaps a 
dozen of his poetizing Puritan contempo 
ranes in America and England Mercy's 
reply to Justice, for example, concerning 
the respective fates of the Devil's disci 
pies and of the tme believers is no more 
than rhymed Calvinism 

I will not onely from his Sin him free, 
But fill him with Inherent grace also 
Though none are Sav d that wicked 
nesse imbrace. 

Yet none are Damn'd that have In 
herent Grace 

If Taylor were capable of nothmg better 
than this, he would never have been 
hailed as America's best poet before the 
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appearance of William Cullen Bryant m 
the nineteenth century 

But Taylor possessed more than the 
inherent grace of Calvin’s theology, he 
was also gifted with the inherent grace 
(in a different sense) of the true poet 
In the ^Trologue” to ^^God’s Determina 
tions,” he humbly seeks aid from the 
great God whom he would praise He 
asks 

Lord Can a Crumb of Earth the Earth 
outweigh 

Outmatch all mountains, nay the 
Chrystall Sky*? 

Imbosom in t designs that shall Display 
And trace into the Boundless Deity^ 

Even if this '^Crumb of Earth” had an 
angel’s quill dipped in liquid gold, he 
says, ^It would but blot and blur yea, 
jag and jar,” unless God made both '‘Pen 
and Scnbener ” He then admits that he 
himself is 

this Crumb of Dust which is 
design d 

To make my Pen unto thy Praise 
alone. 

And my dull Phancy I would gladly 
gnnde 

Unto an Edge on Zions Pretious 
Stone 

And wnte in Liquid Gold upon thy 
Name 

My Letters till thy glory forth doth 
£ame 

He prays that God will not laugh to 
scorn his attempts and that He will over 
look any failings as “being Slips shpt 
from thy Crumb of Dust” If God will 
but guide his pen he may then wnte, 

To Prove thou art, and that thou art 
the best, 

And shew thy Properties to shine 
most bnsht 

And then thy Works will shine as 
flowers on Stems 

Or as m JeweUary Shops, do 
jems 

One of the most charmmg passages 
m “God’s Determinations” is found in 
the opening stanzas of Chnst’s lengthy 


reply to a soul who “groans for succour” 
m his struggles against the fierce assaults 
of Satan, charactenzed as a cur who 
“bayghs and barks veh’mently ” As 
Chnst begins to speak, He is not God’s 
Son clothed in majesty or dignity but 
simply a loving father comforting a fright 
ened child 

Peace Peace, my Hony do not Cry, 

My Little Darling, wipe thine eye. 

Oh Cheer, Cheer up, come see 
Is anything too deare, my Dove, 

Is anything too good, my Love, 

To get or give for mee^ 

The cur barks, Christ explains, only 
because this soul belongs to Him, and 
“His barking is to make thee Cling/ Close 
underneath thy Saviours wing ” To make 
It clear that fnght is needless, Christ uses 
a simile from New England rural or vil 
lage life 

As Spot barks back the sheep again, 
Before they to the Pound are tane, 

So he and hence 'way goes 

Continuing with other endearing names 
(‘ Fear not, my Pntty Heart Why 
did my sweeten start?”), Christ even em 
ploys New England dialect 

And if he run an inch too fur, 

I le Check his Cham, and rate the Cur 
My chick, keep close to me 

Suddenly, in the next line, Chnst’s Ian 
guage is transformed, and it is as though 
John Donne or George Herbert had taken 
over the pen to finish Taylor’s stanza for 
him 

The Poles shall sooner kiss and greet, 
And Parallels shall sooner meet, 

Than thou shall harmed bee 

Of Taylor’s occasional poems included 
m the Poetical Works, the best known 
(through many repnntings in antholo 
gies) is “Huswifery,” a poem of three 
six line stanzas of the type which Taylor 
uses in his “Sacramental Meditations” 
Also, as m the “Meditations,” the whole 
poem develops a single “conceit” or ex- 
tended metaphor The poet prays to his 
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Lord, "Make me thy Spm[n]ing 
Wheele compleat,” and the process of 
becoming a Christian is described m 
terms of the making of clothing which 
he will wear When, with Distaff (""Thy 
Holy Worde'Oy Swift Flyers (""mine 
Affections*') » Spool (^'niy Soule”), and 
Reel (""My Conversation”), the yam has 
been spun, the poet prays agam 

Make me thy Loome then, kmt therein 
this Twine 

And make thy Holy Spint, Lord, 
winde quills 

Then weave the Web thyselfe The 
yarn is fine 

Thine Ordinances make my Fulling 
Mills 

Then dy the same in Heavenly Col 
ours Choice, 

All pinkt with Varmsh’t Flowers of 
Paradise 

When the poet's Understanding, Will, 
Affections, Judgment, Conscience, Mem 
ory, Words, and Actions have been 
dressed in this God made cloth, 

Then mine apparell shall display be- 
fore yee 

That I am Cloathd m Holy robes for 
glory 

Taylor's ""Sacramental Meditations” 
were written over a period of forty four 
years, 1682 to 1725 His purpose in 
wnting them is suggested in his com 
plete manuscript title "Treparatory Medi 
tations before my Approach to the Lords 
Supper Chiefly upon the Doctnn[e] 
preached upon the Day of admimstra 
iion” Each meditation is in Taylor's 
favonte sixlme stanza, rhyming ahabcc, 
and each is numbered, with a Bibhcal text 


to provide the theme In view of the sen 
suousness in the language and imagery 
of so much of Taylor's poetry—despite 
his Puritan religious orthodoxy— it is sig 
nificant that of ninety seven texts which 
he chose from the Old Testament, sev 
entysix are from the Song of Solomon 
(Taylor uses the alternate name Canti 
cles), which is filled with the passion and 
imagery of Oriental love poetry The or 
thodox interpretation of the book as an 
allegory descnbmg Chnst's love for the 
Church permitted Taylor to return re 
peatedly to it without a twinge of his 
Puritan conscience, but the modem read 
er may wonder whether it was not Tay 
lor's own natural ardor which drew him 
so often to Canticles for his texts Yet 
reading the ""Meditations,” one never 
questions the sincerity of his love for 
Christ in such lines as these 

Oh^ that my Heart, thy Golden Harp 
might bee 

Well tun’d by Glorious Grace that 
e ry stnng 

Screw'd to the highest pitch, might 
unto thee 

All Praises wrapt in sweetest Musick 
bring I 

I praise thee, Lord, and better praise 
thee would, 

If what I had, my heart might ever 
hold 

Though the ""Sacramental Medita 
tions” are often awkward and uneven in 
development and sometimes repetitious 
in phrasing or imagery, they form alto- 
gether a remarkable group of poems, 
filled with light and warmth and beauty 
and proclaiming the poet's love for the 
Christ whom he served devotedly for so 
many years 


THE POETICS 


Type of work Philosophical essay 
Author Anstode (384 322 B C ) 

First transcribed Fourth century B C 

Although Anstode's reputation as one rests pnncipally on his work m meta 
of the greatest philosophers of all tune physics, he nowhere shows himself more 
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the master of illuminating analysis and 
style than in the Poettcs The conception 
of tragedy which Aristotle developed in 
this work has perpetuated the Greek ideal 
of drama through the ages 

Anstotle begins his essay with an ex 
position of the Greek idea that all poetry, 
or art, is representative of life This con 
ception— that art is imitative— is also to 
be found in Platons Refubhc, a work in 
which Plato, who was Aristotle’s teacher, 
portrays Socrates as urging that poets be 
banned from the ideal state for, as imi 
tators, they are too far removed from real 
ity to be worthy of attention For the 
Greeks the idea of poetry as imitative or 
representational was a natural one since, 
as a matter of fact, a great deal of Gre 
cian art was representational in content 
Furthermore, by ^^representation” was 
meant not a literal copying of physical 
objects, although it was sometimes that, 
but a new use of the maternal presented 
bv sense 

Aristotle’s intention in the Poetics is to 
analyze the essence of poetry and to dis 
tinguish Its vanous species The word 
'^poetry” is used in translation as synony- 
mous for ^^fine art ” Among the arts men- 
tioned by Anstotle are epic poetry, trag- 
edy, comedy, dithyrambic poetry, flute- 
playing and Ijnre playing These arts are 
regarded as all representative of life, but 
they are distinguished from each other 
by their means and their objects The 
means include rhythm, language and 
tune, but not all the arts involve all 
three, nor are these means used in the 
same way For example, flute playing in 
volves the use of rhythm and tune, but 
dancing involves rhythm alone 

When living persons are represented, 
Anstotle writes, they are represented as 
being better than, worse than, or the same 
as the average Tragedy presents men 
somewhat better than average, while com 
edy presents men somewhat worse This 
point alone offers strong evidence against 
a narrow interpretation of Aristotle’s con 
ception of art, for if men can be altered 
by the poet, made better or worse than 


m actual life, then poetry is not a mere 
uncreative copying of nature Further 
more, a comment later on in the Poettcs 
tells us that the poet in representing life 
represents things as they are, or as they 
seem to be, or as they should be This 
concept certainly allows the artist a great 
deal more freedom than “imitation” sug 
gests 

The ongin of poetry is explained by 
Anstotle as the natural consequence of 
man’s love of imitation and of tune and 
rhythm We enjoy looking at accurate 
copies of things, he says, even when the 
things are themselves repulsive, such as 
the lowest animals and corpses The phi 
losopher accounts for this enjojnnent by 
claiming that it is the result of our love 
of learning, in seeing accurate copies, we 
learn better what things are This view 
is in opposition to Plato’s idea that art 
corrupts the mind since it presents copies 
of copies of reality (physical objects be 
ing considered as mere copies of the uni 
versal idea or kind) Aristotle believed 
that universals, or charactenstics, are to 
be found only m things, while Plato 
thought that the universals had some sort 
of separate existence 

Comedy represents infenor persons m 
that, laughable, they are a species of the 
ugly The comic character makes mistakes 
or is in some way ugly, but not so sen 
ously as to awaken pity or fear 

Epic poetry differs from tragedy m that 
It has a single meter and is narrative in 
form A further difference resulted from 
the Greek convention that a tragedy en- 
compass events taking place within a 
single day, while the epic poem was un- 
limited in that respect 

Tragedy is defined by Anstotle as a 
representation of a heroic action by means 
of language and spectacle so as to arouse 
pity and fear and thus bnng about a 
catharsis of those emotions 

The relief, or catharsis, of the emo 
tions of pity and fear is the most charac- 
tenstic feature of the Anstotelian con 
ception of tragedy According to Anstode, 
tragedy arouses the emotions by bnngmg 
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a man somewhat better than average into 
a reversal of fortune for which he is re 
sponsible, then, through the downfall of 
the hero and the resolution of the con- 
flicts resulting from the hero’s tragic flaw, 
the tragedy achieves a purging of the 
emotions in the audience 

The audience feels pity in observing 
the tragic hero’s misadventures because 
he IS a vulnerable human being suffenng 
from unrecognized faults, and then fear 
results from the realization that the hero 
IS much like ourselves we, too, can err 
and suffer 

Aristotle defines *'plot” as the arrange 
ment of the events which make up the 
play, ^'character” as that which deter 
mines the nature of the agents, and 
^*thought” as what is expressed in the 
speeches of the agents ^'Diction” is the 
manner of that expression 

The plot is the most important ele 
ment in the tragedy (the others being 
character, diction, thought, spectacle, and 
song) because a tragedy is a representa 
tion of action The characters exist for 
the sake of the action, not the action for 
the sake of the characters 

The two most important elements of 
the tragedy and of its plot are ^^penpety” 
or reversal and ‘‘discovery ” By “penpety” 
is meant a change of a situation into its 
Opposite state of fortune— in tragedy, a 
change from a good state of affairs to 
the bad A “discovery” is a revelation of 
a matter previously unknown The most 
effective tragedy, according to Anstode, 
results from a plot which combines penp 
ety and discovery in a single action, as 
in Sophocles’ Oedt'pus 

To modem readers Aristotle’s defini 
tions of the “beginning,” “middle,” and 
“end” of a tragedy may seem either amus 
ing or trivial, but they contain important 
dramatic truths The philosopher defines 
the beginning as that which does not 
necessarily follow anything else but does 
necessarily give nse to further action 
The end necessanly follows from what 
has gone before, but does not necessanly 
kad to further events The middle fol- 


lows the beginning and gives rise to the 
end 

The sense of Aristotle’s definitions is 
found once we realize that the important 
thing about the beginning of a play is 
not that It IS the start, but that relative 
to the audience’s interest and curiosity no 
earlier event is needed, but further events 
are demanded Similarly for the ending, 
the closing events of a play should not 
be merely the last events presented, but 
they should appear necessary as a result 
of what has already happened, and, fur 
thermore, they should not give rise to 
new problems which must he solved if 
the audience is to be satisfied 

Aristotle writes that anything that is 
beautiful must not only have parts orderly 
arranged, but must also have parts of a 
large enough, hut not too large, size An 
animal a thousand miles long or some 
thing too small to he seen cannot he beau 
tiful A play should be as long as pos 
sible, allowing a change of fortune in a 
sequence of events ordered in some ap 
patently inevitable way provided the 
play can be understood as a whole 

In his conception of unity Aristotle 
emphasizes a point that continues to be 
useful to all who compose or criticize 
works of art if the presence of a part 
makes no difference, it has no place in 
the work 

A good tragedy should not show 
worthy men passing from good fortune 
to bad, for that is neither fearful nor pin 
ful but shocking But even worse is to 
show had men acqumng good fortune, 
for such a situation irritates us without 
arousing pity and fear 

The tragic hero, consequently, should 
be a man better than ourselves, hut not 
perfect, and he should suffer from a flaw 
which shows Itself in some mistaken 
judgment or act resulting m has down 
fall There has been considerable discus 
sion about the kind of flaw Aristotle 
meant, but it seems clear from the exam 
les he gives, like the Oedtffus, that the 
aw should be such that, given it, a man 
must inevitably defeat himself in action, 
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nevertheless, it is not inevitable that sible is better m a play than an event 
man have that fla'w All men are liable which is possible but not believable 
to the flaw, however hence, the tragic Throughout the Poetics Aristotle of- 
hero arouses fear m all those who see the fers remarkably clear analyses of what 
resemblance between the hero’s situation Greek tragedy actually was and of what, 
and their own The hero arouses pity be according to Aristotle, it ought to be He 
cause, as a human being, he cannot be shows not only an adroit analytical intel 

perfect like the gods, his end is bound lect but also an understanding of the 

to be tragic practical problems of the art of poetry 

Aristotle concludes his Poetics with a and he is sophisticated enough to realize 

careful discussion of diction and thought, that most questions as to the value, 

and of epic poetry Among the sensible length, beauty, and other features of a 

comments he makes is one to the effect work of art are settled relative to the 

that what is believable though not pos kind of audience the judge prefers 

THE POETRY OF AUDEN 

Type of work Poetry 

Author WCystan) HCus;h) Auden (1907 ) 

Principal published works Poems 1930 The Orators, 1932 The Dance of Death, 1933 
Poems, 1934 Look, Stranger 1936, Spam, 1937 Another Time, 1940 The Double Man, 
1941, For the Time Being 1944 Collected Poetry 1945 The Age of Anxiety, 1947, 
Nones, 1951, The Shield of Achilles, 1955 The Old Man^s Road, 1956 

W H Auden, for twenty years ranked Christianity of theologians like Remhold 
among the best modem poets, is, like his Niebuhr and S0ren Kierkegaard The 
contemporary T S Eliot, the product most complete expression of his Chris 
of both the English and the American tianity is his Christmas Oratorio, For the 

traditions Auden was raised m the indus Time Being, possibly his finest, most co 

trial midlands of England and educated hesivework 

at Oxford during the bleak 1930’s There Auden’s acceptance of Christianity 
he became one of a group of young poets, comcided approximately with his move 
including C Day Lewis, Louis Mac to New York, just before the outbreak 
Neice, Stephen Spender, and Christopher of World War II His more recent work 
Isherwood, who directed their writing combmes Amencan images, rhythms, and 
toward a search for meaning in a world colloquialism "with English ones, but his 
which seemed to them empty and me poetry is almost always universal rather 
chanical than regional 

Growing up dunng the great depres Auden’s wide reading is reflected in 
Sion, when unemployment was at a peak the development of his technique and his 
in England, Auden and his contempora- philosophy In the inaugural address de 
ries, m sympathy with the problems of livered when he became Professor of 
the working class, looked to Marxism as Poetry at Oxford m 1956 he named 
a possible solution to social conditions Thomas Hardy as his first real model, 
and to Sigmund Freud and George Wal- the younger poet found in his master’s 
liter Groddeck for answers to the spintual work an expression of the disillusionment 
barrenness resulting from these condi he himself felt Hardy wrote of an ap 
tions Auden’s continual search for mean- parently meaningless universe, governed 
mg and faith dunng this penod led him by chance, and Auden found men gomg 
away from these ideas to the orthodox through life as a ntual m which there is 

THE EOETRY OF W H AUDEN Excerpts retainted from THE COLLECTED POETRY OF 
W H AUDEN by permissicm of the publishers Ranaoni House Inc Copynght 1945 by W H Auden 
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no meaning The soldiers of Which side 
am I supposed to be on"^^^ are 'Ware of 
our rank and alert to obey orders/* but 
they have no idea of what they fight for 
Like Hardy, Auden often speaks m ab 
stract tones, and he may have acquired 
his fondness for experimenting with verse 
forms from the late Victorian poet 

William Blake*s concern for the mis 
treated labonng class and the paradoxical 
religious views expressed in The Marrtage 
of Heaven and Hell are reflected in Au 
den*s poetry Blake*s Songs of Innocence 
and Songs of Experience also suggest the 
form of many of the poems in "Songs and 
other musical pieces** in Auden*s Col 
lected Poetry Especially reminiscent of 
Blake is 

Now the leaves are falling fast, 
Nurses flowers will not last 
Nurses to the graves are gone, 

And the prams go rolling on 

Auden’s rhythms also reflect his in 
terest in Anglo Saxon and Middle Eng 
lish verse The Age of Antxtety, "a Ba 
roque Eclogue,** is vmtten almost entirely 
in the old alliterative four stress line, 
which IS used also in the lines of the 
Voices of the Desert in For the Time 
Being The colloquial style of William 
Buder Yeats’s later poetry also influ 
enced some of Auden’s work Critics have 
pointed out the similanty between Yeats’s 
"September 1913” and Auden’s "Septem 
ber 1, 1939” 

I sit m one of the dives 
On Fifty Second Street 
Uncertain and afraid 
As the clever hopes expire 
Of a low dishonest decade 

It is diflScult to assess the effect of 
T S Eliot on Auden, the latter is re 
ported to have told his Oxford tutor that 
Eliot was the only poet to be senously 
considered by the prospective wnter The 
social criticism of The Waste Land and 
The Hollow Men was certainly an m 
spiration to the young poet who felt the 
same cultured barrenness that Eliot had 


described Auden has adopted a few of 
Eliot’s symbols, the desert is a recurrent 
image of the present civilization for both 
men 

A particularly striking similanty be 
tween Eliot and Auden is their accept 
ance of Anglo Catholic Christianity 
However, Eliot writes in Ash Wednes- 
day and The Four Quartets of a con 
templative ideal, while Auden preaches 
tlie necessity for human relationships 
and mutual concern His view is well 
expressed in these lines from For the 
Time Being 

Space is the Whom our loves are needed 
by, 

Time IS our choice of How to love and 
Why 

Several related themes run through 
out Auden’s work He sees man as an 
individual isolated in society a "lonely ** 
"Musee des Beaux Arts” emphasizes this 
separation, suffering, Auden says, "takes 
place while someone else is eating or 
opening a window or just walking dully 
along” 

In Brueghel’s Icarus, for instance, how 
everything turns away 

Quite leisurely from the disaster, the 
ploughman may 

Have heard the splash the forsaken cry 

But for him it was not an important 
failure 

The Wanderer is another recurrent 
figure m Auden’s poetry The isolated 
man searches, sometimes aimlessly, for 
meaning in life An early poem, "Doom 
IS Dark and Deeper Than Any Sea 
Dingle,” whose title comes from a Mid 
die English poem translated by Auden, 
describes the strange impulse which 
dnves a man away from home to wander 
"a stranger among strangers ” Man’s quest 
is portrayed more elaborately in The Age 
of Anxiety, m the section called "The 
Seven Stages ” The four characters, three 
men and a woman, travel, sometimes 
together, sometimes separately, through 
different scenes, passing through the pit 
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falls of modem culture and their own 
dreams, but they lack the courage to 
cross the desert which is the final stage 
They cannot take the ^leap of faith'* in 
which Auden found the end to his own 
quest Only Rosetta, who possesses the 
vestiges of her Jewish heritage, has roots 
and conviction enough to allow her to 
face the future, whatever happens she 
believes that peace lies m reconciliation 
with her earthly and heavenly fathers 
Malm, the Air Force officer, expresses 
the paradoxes which confront the pro- 
spective Christian and the tension which 
is an integral part of Auden*s faith 

For the others, hke me, there is only the 
flash 

Of negative knowledge 

In both his pre Christian and Chris 
tian poems Auden writes of love as the 
saving force for mankind but both hu 
manistic and Christian love in his poetry 
are extremely impersonal Concern for 
others is a familiar theme, but there are 
almost no descriptions of personal rela 
tionships Even the so called love lyric, 
*Tay Your Sleeping Head My Love,” is 
strangely abstract 

Auden is a highly skilled technician 
His volume of collected poems includes 
sonnets, l 3 ncical songs, colloquial medita 
tions, and complex medieval and Renais 
sance stanza forms like the sestina His 
long poems— The Sea and The Mirror, 
in which he discusses the place of the 
artist m society, using the characters 
from Shakespeare's The Tempest, and 


For the Time Bezwg— contain passages 
of excellent prose This virtuosity, one of 
the poet's greatest assets, is also a defect, 
verbal tncks intended to produce stnkmg 
effects succeed only in seeming slick and 
insincere in some of his work Many a 
potentially good poem is marred by the 
intmsion of a too clever phrase or forced 
aural efiFects Nevertheless, Auden's skill 
makes his best work inimitable In the 
elegiac ‘In Memory of William Ruder 
Yeats” he interweaves imagery from sev- 
eral of Yeats's own poems and uses three 
rather different styles of his own to pro 
duce one of the finest elegies of the 
twentieth century In the concludmg 
Imes of this poem one will find Auden's 
concept of the function of the poet 

Auden has adopted a long, free verse 
line for many of his more recent poems 
including parts of The Shield of Achilles 
and “In Praise of Limestone,” a “moral 
landscape” published in 1951 His lime 
stone hill is not the habitat of “saints to 
be” or of “mtendant Caesars”, the water 
carved stone attracts the men of imagina 
tion who see statues, vmeyards, in die 
natural formations, those who climb “arm 
m arm, but never, thank God, in step” 
It is too early to evaluate Auden's 
work as a whole, he may yet wnrite the 
masterpiece which his best poems indi- 
cate he is capable of creating But what- 
ever the future direction his work may 
take, he will certainly be remembered, 
on the basis of his published poetry and 
cnticism, as one of the outstandmg liter- 
ary men of our time 


THE POETRY OF BASHO 

Type of work Verse and poetic prose 
Author Matsuo Bash6 (1644 1694) 

First published 1672 1748 


No poet in Japan has had a greater ef 
feet upon his contemporaries or his pos 
tenty or has been accorded greater ac 
claim and honor than Matsuo Basho 
Throughout Japan, wherever his poetic 
wanderings took him there are stone 


memonals, more than three hundred al 
together, msenbed with his compositions 
and many mounds believed to contain 
objects he owned Although his remains 
were buried m a Buddhist temple, on hij' 
centennial and sesquicentennid annivei 
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saries he was deified in at least three 
Shinto shnnes, one of which was actu 
ally named after two of the words in his 
famous poem 

Furu ike ya 

Kawazu tohi komu 
Mizu no oto 

Many have tned it, hut no one has 
successfully translated this poem How- 
ever, it seems to refer to the sound of 
the water when a frog jumps into a pond 
Thus, the name of the shrine might be 
translated as '"Shnne of the Jump sound ** 

Bom the third (some say the second) 
son of a warrior family, Basho not only 
studied hathn poetry, but also read 
widely in the Japanese and Chinese clas 
SICS and poetry He was a student of Zen 
Buddhism, calligraphy, and painting, and 
had at one time been a student of Taoism 
and of medicine With this rich and var 
led background Bash6, after a few youth- 
ful indiscretions common to his age and 
society, developed into a man of high vir 
tue, possibly because of the shock he ex 
perienced at the death of his feudal lord 
and fellow poet, the pnvations he met 
dunng his wanderings, and his senous 
studies m Zen Buddhism 

Haikm, the origins of which may be 
traced back to the very beginnings of 
Japanese poetry, developed from a form 
in which a series of seventeen syllable 
verse were linked together Dunng the 
middle of the sixteenth century, this form 
split into the seventeen-syllable hatku 
and linked verse Qrengd), the former a 
humorous, sometimes bawdy, type of 
epigram By the middle of the seven 
teenth century, hatku had again split mto 
two schools, one emphasizing the form 
itself, the other seeking greater freedom 
for the expression of wit and the unusual 
at the expense of form Ibara Saikaku 
Cq V ) was m his verse a follower of the 
latter school Neither school, however, 
produced superior poetry 

Basho lived in a peaceful period fol 
lowing a century of wars and mtemecine 
stnfe More than half a century before. 


leyasu had unified Japan under the rule 
of his house The warriors who had 
fought under him and their descendants 
now were busy with peaceful enterprises 
There was also a rising moneyed class 
made up of merchants in the urban trad 
mg centers of Osaka and Edo, now 
Tokyo The concentration of power and 
resources in the shogunate, the concen 
tration of cash money among the mer 
chants, the philosophical clashes between 
the rigid codes of feudal loyalty on the 
one hand and the power of money on the 
other, and peaceful times, produced three 
of the greatest literary figures in Japanese 
history almost at the same time Basho 
was the poet among them, and the only 
one who forsook matenal wealth for mat 
ters of the spirit 

In 1666, when Bash6 was twenty 
three, his feudal lord died Bash6 left 
feudal service in spite of the fact that 
such a step made him a semi outcast 
from his society and in 1672 he arrived 
m Edo already versed in the two schools 
of the haiku For the rest of his life he 
devoted himself to bnnging this form 
back to true poetry and, in the course of 
this effort, created a third school which is 
named after him In the three centuries 
since, hatku poetry has had its vicissi 
tudes, but each revival has been a move 
ment back to Bash6 His influence is felt 
not only in his own school, but also in 
the other two His death anniversaries 
are still strictly observed by his followers, 
and admiration for him amounts to bare 
idolatry The latest revival was begun by 
Masaoka Shiki (1867 1902), hatku poet 
and novelist, in the 1890’s 

There is no single adequate word for 
the essence of Basho’s poetry, but it has 
been described as the illustration of an 
old man girding on his armor and fighting 
on the battlefield, or clothing himself in 
the richest brocades to attend a banquet 
In either case he cannot hide the fact 
that he is beyond his physical prime The 
gayest of Bash6's hatku contam an ele 
ment of Imgermg pathos, but such pathos 
is not to be gamed by seeking it fer se 
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It must be a development of one^s nature 
as the result of the varied experiences of 
life 

The best of the poems by Bash6 and 
his disciples are collected in the Haikat 
Shtchthushu (Seven Collected Works) 
in twelve volumes compiled by Sakuma 
Rydkyo Cl^S6 1748) The seven collec 
tions contained are Fuyu no Hi (Winter 
Days), Haru no Hi (Spring Days), 
Arano (Fields of Wilderness), Hisago 
(The Gourd), Saru Mino (Coats of 
Stiaw for Monkeys), Sumi dawara (Bags 
of Charcoal), and Zoku Saru Mino (Saru 
Mino Continued) 

Other well known collections of his 
verse and prose writings are the follow 
mg Kai 01 , a collection of sixty haiku in 
pairs, each like the two shells of a clam, 
which gives this collection its title The 
verse of thirty seven persons is contained 
as well as Basho*s comments The preface 
is dated 1672, when Bash6 was twenty 
eight The poems combine snatches of 
popular songs and expressions of the 
time, and Bash6's comments indicate that 
if he himself did not indulge in a gay 
life m his youth, he was at least in sym 
pathy with those who did This work is 
representative of his earlier years 

The remaming books are accounts of 
his wanderings and journeys, each liber 
ally spnnkled with poems These include 
Nozarashi Kiko (In the Face of Wind 
and Ram), 1685, an account of a trip 
from Edo to the Kyoto Nara Ise area, par 
ticularly Nagoya in 1684 1685, Kashima 
Kiko (Moon Viewing to Kashima), 
1687, Oi no Ohumi (Sciaps from my 
Letterbox), 1687, an account of a jour- 
ney in the Yamato area, believed to show 
Basho at his peak as a poet and philoso 
pher, Sarashina KikS (Moon Viewing to 
Sarashina), 1688, a brief work like the 


Kashima Kiko and similar in style, Oku 
no Hoso michi (The Narrow Road of 
Oku), an account of a tnp in 1689 from 
Edo to Sakata in northeastern Japan via 
Nikk6 and Matsushima, and thence 
dovm toward the Japan Sea to Kanazawa 
Tsuruga and then southward to Ise, cov 
enng about 1,467 miles in seven months 
This work, the greatest of Basho's travel 
accounts, inspired numerous followers, 
both of his own time and later Cmcludmg 
at least one American), to make trips by 
the same route The Saga Nikki (Diary 
at Saga), 1691, is Basho's diary wntten 
dunng a month's stay in 1691 at the 
Rakushi sha, a modest residence in Saga, 
near Kyoto The style reveals Bash6 at 
his best in describing his enjojnnent of a 
simple, uncluttered life 

Some examples of Basho's prose and 
poetry have been translated into English, 
German, and Spanish Among the Eng 
hsh translations, his Gen^u an no ki 
CTrose Poem on the Unreal Dwelli/ig(0 
is mcluded in Donald Keene's Anthology 
of Japanese Literature (New York, 
1955) There are two translations into 
German of the Kashima Kikd The Oku 
no Hoso michi has been translated by 
Isobe Yaichiro (Tokyo, 1933) A partial 
translation is included in the Keene An 
thology It also appears as ‘^Basho, the 
Wanderer," by Richard Lane, in the 
Journal of Oriental Literature (IV, 
1951) The Saru Mino appears in 
'‘Bash6 (1644 94) and the Japanese Po 
litical Epigram,' by Basil Hall Chamber 
lam, in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan (XXX, 2, 1902) Har 
old G Henderson has a number of 
unique translations of Basho's poems m 
his An Introduction to Haiku an Anihol 
ogy of Poems and Poets from Basho to 
Shzki (New York, 1958) 


THE POETRY OF BLAKE 

Type of work Poetry 

Author William Blake (1757 1827) 

Principal published works Poetical Sketches 1783 There Is No Natural Religion, c 1788 
1794, All Religions Are One, c 1788 1794, Songs of Innocence, 1789, The Book of 
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Thel, 1789 The Mamage of Heaven and Hell, c 1790, The French Revolution, 1791, 
For the Sexes The Gates of Faradtse, 1793 Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 1793, 
America, A Profhecy, 1793 Songs of Experience, 1794 Europe, A Prophecy 1794 
The First Book of Urizen, 1794 The Song of Los, 1795 The Book of Ahania, 1795, 
The Book of Los, 1795, Milton, 1804 1808, Jerusalem, The Emanation of the Giant 
Albion, 1804 1820, Laocoon, c 1820, The Ghost of Abel, 1822 


The poetry of William Blake, an artist, 
printer, prophet, and revolutionary, var- 
ies widely in style and substance, from 
youthful imitations of Spenser to l)rrics 
of seemingly naive childish wonder to 
obscure and pretentious mysticism Apart 
from his earliest productions, his work 
shows a powerful onginality in form, 
images, and technique 

His juvenile work, wntten between 
the ages of twelve and twenty, was pub- 
lished m 1783 as Poetical Sketches The 
poems, which are slight and at times even 
crude, show a strong Elizabethan mflu 
ence Occasional flashes of lyrical bril 
hance are visible, however, such as this 
stanza from a song known to have been 
wntten before he was fourteen 

With sweet May dews my wings were 
wet, 

And Phoebus fir'd my vocal rage. 

He caught me in his silken net. 

And shut me in his golden cage 

Although he remained poor and gen- 
erally unknown throughout his life, 
Blake was well acquainted with a num 
her of leading social and political radicals, 
and he belonged to a discussion group 
which included Henry Fuseli, Thomas 
Holcroft, Mary Wollstonecraft, Thomas 
Paine, and others Through such stimu 
lation he was able to develop his own 
radical views about Christianity, Swe 
denborgianism, and the Amencan and 
French revolutions His dual concern 
with mysticism and political radicalism 
about 1788 1789 marks his mtellectual 
and artistic maturity These two strains 
were immediately evident in Blake's two 
major collections of lyrics, Songs of In 
nocence (1789), and Songs of Expert 
ence (1794), printed together in 1794 as 
Songs of Innocence and Experience All 
three volumes were illustrated by the 


author's powerfully imaginative engrav 
mgs, which contribute greatly to the 
reader's appreciation of the text By ''m 
nocence' and “experience" Blake meant 
two contrary, though not clearly defined, 
states of the human soul The two 
groups of poems directly oppose their 
subject matter We are given “Infant 
Joy' against “Infant Sorrow," “The Bios 
som" against “The Sick Rose," 'The 
Lamb" against “The Tiger," “The Divme 
Image" against “The Human Abstract," 
and opposed treatments of ‘The Chim 
ney Sweeper," “A Little Boy Lost," and 
others The poems are remarkable for 
dieir simple grace and direct emotional 
expression “Innocence" is something like 
happiness, a state of wonder and accept 
ance and endurance of life The “mno 
cent" chimney sweep, for example, al 
though aware of his misery, retains his 
vision and faith 

There's httle Tom Dacre, who cned 
when his head 

That curled like a lambs back was 
shaved so I said 

“Hush Tom^ never mind it, for when 
your head s hare 

You know that the soot cannot spoil 
your white hair " 

In contrast, the chimney sweep of the 
opposed poem m Songs of Experience 
understands the earth bound social cause 
and the destructive aspects of life His 
complaint is hitter 

And because I am Happy and dance 
and sing 

They think they have done me no 
injury. 

And are gone to praise God and His 
Pnest and King 

Who make up a Heaven of our misery 

The poet's opposition of “innocence" 
and ^^expenence" reflects the develop 
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ment of his Doctxine of Contranes, a 
philosophical view which was to domi 
nate his poetry for the rest of his life He 
defines this doctrine in The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (c 1790) 'Without 
Contranes is no progression Attraction 
and repulsion, reason and energy, love 
and hate, are necessary to human exist 
ence^^ Elsewhere in the same work he 
casts these oppositions as a "Prolific 
Force^' against a "Devouring Force'^ 

But the Prolific would cease to be pro 
hfic unless the Devourer as a sea, re 
ceived the excess of his delights Some 
will say 'Is not God alone the Prolific^ 

I answer 'God only acts and is in ex 
isting beings or men * 

Blake apparently viewed progress as cy 
chcal, as a penod of creation following 
one of destruction Such a view is present 
in the mythology of his later works Spe 
cifically, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell attacks the rationalism of eighteenth- 
century Protestantism, which, Blake felt, 
reduced complex moral problems to over 
simplified formulas By means of para 
dox he hoped to stress a truer and more 
complicated awareness of the human con 
dition In "The Little Vagabond,” for 
example, a later lync associated with 
Songs of Experience, the young narrator 
complains "Dear mother, dear mother, 
the Church is cold, /But the Ale house is 
healthy and pleasant and warm” A1 
though apparently uncomplicated, Blake's 
lyrics are wntten in a complex vision 
Blake's prophetic and mystical writ 
mgs mclude The Book of Thel (1789) 
Tinel (c 1789), Visions of the Daugh 
ters of Albion (1793), America, A Proph 
ecy (1793), Europe, A Prophecy (1794), 
The First Book of Unzen (1794), The 
Song of Los (1795) The Book of Ahama 
(1795), The Four Zoas (c 1797), Mil 
ton (1804 1808), Jerusalem (1804 
1820), and The Ghost of Abel (1822) 
These poems generally employ a kind of 
free verse, although there are some mem 
orable lyrical passages, and an obscure 
and at times mcomprehensible personal 


mythology Vanous cntics have produced 
ividely chfFering interpretations 

These writings may be profitably di 
vided mto four groups which indicate 
different directions in the author's 
thought The first such group contains 
Thel and Tinel, works that are allegorical 
rather than symbolic Thel argues for a 
benevolent providence found in all 
things Tinel is an Ossianic imitation 
with the theme of defiant children 
agamst a tyrannical father Neither poem 
shows the paradoxical views Blake was 
soon to develop 

The second group marks the begin 
ning of Blake's characteristic mystical 
thought It includes the prose work, The 
Mamage of Heaven and Hell, and two 
subgroups of related poems The first 
group, consisting of A Song of Liberty, 
Visions of the Daughters'^ of Albion, 
Amenca, A Prophecy, Europe, A Proph 
ecy, and The Song of Los, employs rela 
tively uncomplicated symbolism They 
stress the doctrine of man's regeneration 
through a revolt against common moral 
standards to produce an apparently an 
archical society The second group, which 
mcludes The First Book of Unzen, The 
Book of Los (1795), and The Book of 
Ahama, mtroduces a myth which chal 
lenges the Hebraic Christian and Mil 
tonic views of cosmology, man, and sin 
These poems are intellectually significant 
m that the action is set against a back 
ground of blind fate The power of God 
to direct the universe is implicitly denied 

Vala, an earlier form of The Four 
Zoas, is representative of a third develop 
ment m Blake's mythology To his earliei 
s 3 nnbolism he added new qualities and 
powers Unzen, Luvah, Tharmas, and 
Urthona or Los are associated respectively 
with the intellect or the Brain, the affec 
tions or the Heart, the appetite or the 
Tongue, and the Ear or the prophetic 
and creative activity He apparently 
wished either to base his myth in psy 
chology or to include human attributes 
m a story about the ongms of the uni 
verse 
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About 1797, however, while still work 
mg on Vahj Blake radically shifted his 
views to a belief m a beneficent God, al 
though he maintained his attack against 
conventional theology and moral codes 
The Four Zoas, Mtlton, and Jerusalem 
belong to the fourth group, which fea 
tures a more extensive use of s37mbols de 
rived from Chnstianity and a more elabo 
rate view of his theories about reality 
and knowledge His theory of salvation 
through revolt, as well as Ore, its symbol, 
finally disappears At the same time Blake 
more closely identifies his mysticism with 
art Instead of creating a new mythology 
to express his new views, Blake rewrote 
and patched up the old symbolism, m 
evitably confusing it still further He left 
no fully coherent myth 

Mtlton consists of two separate parts, 
the obscure '•and shadowy Satan Palama 
bron myth, and the descent of Milton 
into the world to correct his theological 
errors in Paradise Lost, such as having 
regarded Satan as punished by God for 
his sms Blake often claimed to have 
spoken to Milton in visions Crabb Rob 
mson, an acquamtance of Blake, wrote 


to Dorothy Wordsworth ''Now, accord 
mg to Blake, atheism consists in wor 
shipping the natural world, which same 
natural world, properly speaking is noth 
ing real but a mere illusion produced by 
Satan Milton was for a great part of his 
life an atheist, and therefore his fatal er 
rors in Paradise Lost, which he often 
begged Blake to refute'^ Milton is also 
noteworthy for the stnkmg lync with 
which It begins, "And did those feet in 
ancient time ” 

Jeiusalem deals with Albion^s (man^s) 
conquest of error on earth and with his 
return to Eternity It celebrates the law 
of Forgiveness of Sins The text as we 
have It IS obscured by many revisions, 
but in 1809 the poet published a clear 
description of its theme "(The Strong 
Man, the Beautiful Man, and the Ugly 
Man) were originally one man who was 
fourfold, he was self divided, and his real 
humanity slam on the stems of genera 
tion, and the form of the fourth was like 
the Son of God it is voluminous 
and contams the ancient history of Brit 
am and the world of Satan and of Adam 


THE POETRY OF BRYANT 

Type of work Poetry 

Author William Cullen Bryant (1794 1878) 

Pnnct'pal published works The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times A Satire, 1808 Poems, 
1821 1834, 1836, 1839, The Fountain and Other Poems, 1842, Poems, 1854, The 
Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant, 1876 


William Cullen Bryant was one of 
the first authentic voices of the Romantic 
Movement in America At his best, he 
combined the essential simplicity and 
emotion of a romantic with careful ob 
servation of and allegiance to the world 
of nature about him His poems demon 
strate this minute observation and this 
simple care, fashioned mto verse that is 
clear, sometimes movmg, and easily com 
municated 

Bryant was a precocious boy who dem 
onstrated an early interest in politics and 
literature In 1808, before he was four 
teen years old, his first volume of poetry, 


The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times 
A Satire, was published "The Embargo,” 
the pnncipal poem in this volume, was 
an attack on President Jefferson in which 
the young poet set down in heroic cou 
plets all the slanderous epithets he had 
heard his elders use against Jefferson 
Bryant^s next poem was "Thanatopsis ” 
First written in 1811, and published in 
the North American Review in 1817, it 
IS an instance of genume precocity A 
meditation in blank verse, developing its 
theme with quiet power and a simple 
sense of movement, the poem reflects 
movmgly on the spectacle of man going 


to Ills death secure in the knowledge that 
ultimate salvation is his Avowedly moral 
m purpose, it became one of the most 
frequently read poems in American lit- 
erature 

Bryant never lost his tendency to use 
poetry as a vehicle for his explicit moral 
and religious convictions He felt that 
poetry should uplift and ennoble, and 
his work is filled with poems enjoin 
mg man to recognize the truths of nature 
and of God and to live his life in accord 
ance with them Bryanfs poems indicate 
that the author felt no shame or self 
consciousness in preaching to his fellows 
For contemporary readers, however, Bry 
ant IS remembered far more for his sim 
pie and direct observation of nature than 
for his moral teaching Poems like '‘The 
Yellow Violet, » "To A Waterfowl" and 
"To the Fringed Gentian," verse acute, 
precise, and unpretentious, seem now to 
represent Bryant's highest poetic achieve 
ment The simplicity and ease of stanzas 
like the follovang from ‘To the Fringed 
Gentian" demonstrate something of the 
ease and directness of Bryant's nature 
poetry 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O er wandenng brooks and sprmgs 
unseen 

Or columbines in purple dressed, 

Nod o er the ground bird's hidden nest 

Bryant is often thought of as the Amen 
can Wordsworth, the Nature Poet ex 
traordinary Like Wordsworth, he could 
be didactic in his moral certainty, direct 
and simple in his treatment of nature If 
Bryant's best work has not the power and 
the simple force of Wordsworth at his 
best, neither does Bryant have long sec 
tions of poems as completely prosaic and 
undistinguished as sections of The Prel 
ude 

Bryant wrote in a variety of stanza 
forms Although he often used blank 
verse he also frequently wrote his na 
tore poems m simple quatrains He also 
attempted other stanza forms, m fact, he 
experunented, at one time or another, 
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with most of the forms regularly used in 
English poetry An early poem, "The 
Ages," written for delivery before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 
1821 , was vmtten in the nine line Spen 
senan stanza, other poems attempted the 
various forms used in the ode Although 
not an mnovator, Bryant served a genu 
me function in making Americans more 
aware of the structural variety in English 
poetry, of incorporatmg mto the Amen 
can tradition the forms and the possibil 
ities of the English tradition Bryant's 
work, as he himself was well aware, was, 
by its example, the work of the conscien- 
tious and enlightened teacher 

Bryant, m his effort at romantic sim 
plicity and smoothness, often was distin 
guished for his sure sense of poetic die 
tion His aim was, like Words worth^s, to 
use simple language and to avoid the 
stylized or "poetic " Yet his poetry demon 
strates that, along with his belief in sim 
phcity of diction, he felt a strong alle 
glance to the notion of propnety He at 
tempted to get a certain elevation or ma 
jesty into his poetic language, a quality 
that, at Its best, succeeded, although at 
other times it led him into vast and flat 
abstractions In a poem called "The 
Poet," he both articulated and illustrated 
his sense of language as the combmation 
of the concrete and the majestic m a care 
fully wrought passage 

Yet let no empty gust 

Of passion find an utterance in thy 
lay, 

A blast that whirls the dust 

Along tl|e howhng street and dies 
away, 

But feelings of calm power and mighty 
sweep, 

Like currents journeying through the 
windless deep 

Despite the apparent calm, this passage 
shows that Bryant had a great deal of 
vanety and power within his simple lan- 
guage At odier times, inversion and ab 
stract pretense mar what might other 
wise be simple and moving poetry, as in 



the poem called ''October, 1866 ,” wntten 
]ust after his wife’s death 

Yet was the home where thou wert ly 
mg dead 

Mournfully still save when, at times, 
was heard 

From room to room, some softly moving 
tread 

Or murmur of some softly uttered 
word 

Feared they to hreah thy slumber*? As 
we threw 

A look on that bright bay and glon 
ous shore. 

Our hearts were wrung with anguish, 
for we knew 

Those sleeping eyes would look on 
them no more 

Bryant’s poetry covered a great num 
her of themes In addition to his interest 
in nature, he also demonstrated his sym 
pathy for vanous causes throughout the 
world the fight for freedom in Italy the 
Greek revolt for independence from the 
Turks His opinions on social and politi 
cal questions were generally on the lib 
eral side (he was, for example, an ardent 
abolitionist), but these opinions, on do 
mestic issues, seldom found their way 
mto his verse He also frequently 
mourned the death of fnends and famous 
contemporaries in verse and used his for 
eign travels as the motivation for other 
poems But his most frequent theme was 
nature, the change of the seasons, the ap 
pearance of flowers, the beauty of the 
familiar world were all his constant pre- 
occupation • 

For Bryant, nature was never very far 
from God, a merciful and forgivmg God 
whose bounty was evident m all his 
works He wrote a number of hymns 
which demonstrate the same simple and 
genuine devotion, the same sense of per 
vading goodness, that emanates from his 
poems on nature No human tragedy 
seemed to him so deep or meaningful 
that the calm, the peace, the divme rea 
son behind it could not be seen His po 


etry was full of a generous and perva 
sive faith 

Bryant was also a translator of many 
poems from the Spanish and German lyri 
cists of his time Late in his career he 
translated Homer’s lUad and Odyssey^ 
but unfortunately his versions do not 
convey the boldness sweep and power 
of the Homeric style Bryant’s peaceful 
faith, particularly as it functioned m his 
later poetry, was not an effective filter 
through which to convey Homer’s gran 
deur 

Bryant’s poetry has had a great influ 
ence on poetry in America His variety 
his enthusiasm for expressing individual 
emotions, his genuine interest in nature, 
and his interest in many forms of poetic 
expression helped to educate generations 
of American poets and readers Although 
his influence has been far less notable 
during the past thirty or forty years, he 
helped to introduce poetry to a young 
country that would have been highly sus 
picious of more sophisticated practition 
ers In his poems he seemed an ordinary 
man developing simple emotions in a 
variety of styles, managing each in a 
clear, clean, dignified way For American 
poetry in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, no more was required before 
his time, no one had accomplished as 
much 

In addition to his historical value, Bry 
ant still ments the modern reader’s at 
tention for his careful diction and his 
simple observation of nature At its best, 
his verse has a simple power and pre 
cision If the contemporary reader cannot 
appreciate Bryant’s easy assurances about 
ultimate peace and justice or is disturbed 
about the poet’s lapses into flat and banal 
language, he can still appreciate the fact 
that Bryant was often a poet of skill and 
simple directness, still acknowledge the 
poetic achievement of lines such as the 
following from "The Burial Place” 

Yet here, 

Nature, rebuking the neglect of man. 

Plants often, by me anaent mossy stone. 

The bner rose, and upon the broken turf 
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That clothes the fresher grave, the 
strawberry plant 

Sprinkles its swell with blossoms, and 
lays forth 

Her ruddy, pouting fruit 


As these lines show, Bryant could often 
descnbe what he saw with clanty, emo 
tion, and poetic force 


THE POETRY OF CARDUCCI 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Giosu^ Carducci Cl 835 1907) 

Prmci'pd 'puhltshed works Rime, 1857, Inno a Satana, 1865 QHymn to Satan), Levta 
Gravta, 1868, Odt harhare, 1877 1889 (Pagan Odes) Rime e ntmi 1899 


Rarely has a poet in modem times the poetry of his native land The poetry 

been awarded the admiration and adula he wrote at the time is typical in many 

tion dunng his lifetime that was accorded ways of work produced throughout his 
by the people of Italy to Giosu^ Carducci career His verse is simple, but at the 
Regarded as a national prophet, as well same time heroic and solemn m tone 
as the unoificial poet laureate of Italy, There is none of the excessive verbiage, 

he was, for many years prior to his death, emotion, or metaphor typical of romantic 

something of an Italian institution In ad literature All is restrained and controlled 
dition to his career as poet and essayist, Carducci also tried to revive the clas 
he was a highly successful member of sical meters This mterest may be ex 
the academic world For more than forty plamed partly by the strong humanistic 
years he served as a professor of literature element in his education and academic 
at the University of Bologna He was environment In his first volume of 

awarded the Nobel Pnze for literature m poems. Rime, he presented a collection 

1906 which decned two influences on Italian 

As a poet Carducci was a noncon culture romanticism and Christianity 
formist in his time, a fact which accounts Carducci expressed through his early 
for much of his popularity in Italy and poems a belief that classicism in art and 
his importance in die history of Italian paganism m religion were needed to in 
literature When he began his career, vigorate Italian art and culture 
Italian poetry was and had been for many Two volumes of poems, mainly about 
years infenor to Italian prose A romantic contemporary political events, followed 
mterest in the past and its glones had be- They were Levia Gravia and Giamht ed 
come a curse to poetry Carducci pointed Efodi (1882) Cntics in Italy and abroad 
the way to a new view, however, by look- have felt that the political slanting of the 
mg at contemporary events and the possi- poems in these volumes weakened the ef 
bilities of the future the greatness of fort and that the two volumes represent 
Italy, Its culture and its national unity, the least valuable in his work One of 
m the nineteenth century Carducci felt Carducci^s best known and most contro 
that poetry had a part to play in the great versial poems, Hymn to Satan, was pub 
awakenmg— political, religious, and liter- hshed in 1865 Invoking Satan as other 
ary—that seemingly was about to break poets had invoked the muses, Carducci 
m his native countiy complamed that Christianity was mori 

From the begmning, Carducci reacted bund and was carrying the world to death 
consciously against romanticism As a with it, that rust was gnawing at the mys 
member of the ^'Amici Pedanti,'^ a circle tical sword of the Archangel Michael He 
of young Italian wnters he worked to re went on to call back paganism as a means 
turn Italian poetry to classicism This of freeing man and his mind Satan in 
change, hoped Carducci, would revitalize the poem was made a spirit of paganism, 
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the spirit that evoked the marbles, the of the land and its creatures, instead of 
pictures, the literature of classical antiq repressing the things of this world as 
uity, as w ell as the pantheon of gods and Christianity seemed to do, with its em 
goddesses Carducci wrote, too, that this phasis on another, more spiritual world 
was the spirit behind such great rebels In Carducci^s poems about the Italian 
against the Roman Catholic Church as countryside there is a suggestion of the 
Wychffe, Huss, Savonarola, and Martin early Vergil It is as if the poet, sometimes 

Luther, men who unbound human tired of struggling in political and cul 

thought from the fetters with which or tural battles, retired to the country for 
thodoxy had, according to Carducci, peace, security, and contentment 

bound It Satan became in the poem not Carducci differs, however, from the 
one symbol, but many He symbolizes English poets of the nineteenth century 
progress, mtellectuality, anti clencalism, Unlike Wordsworth, Carducci does not 
the idea of progress, and the good influ moralize about what he finds in nature 
ence of classical thought Satan becomes and the rural life, unlike Keats, he shies 
for Carducci more a helper than an ad away from the sensuous, from the emo 
versary of man tional, and the subjective Carducci 

The political aspects of Italian culture seems merely to have looked for and 
and life were never far from Carducci’s found contentment of a kind Such ex 

mind and art Sometimes he favored pression is found, for example, in 'll 

those in power and sometimes he did not Bove,'' a poem about the mild, strong 

In the 1850’s he was for a time the dar and patient ox, whose eyes mirror for the 

ling of the monarchists because of such poet the green and divine silence of the 

poems as "La Croce di Savoia^' and the fields It is not strange to find that the 

"Canzone a Vittono Emanuele,** for as poet says in a poem to Vergil that the 
the years went by, Carducci tended away Roman poefs verse is to him like the sea, 
from his earlier republicanism and be a line of mountains, or the breeze in tall 

came satisfied with a monarchy for his trees Again, in "A un Asino,^' Carducci 

beloved Italy That he was finally recon used the donkey as a symbol of ancient 
ciled IS evident in the poems, especially patience and asks, at the same time, if it 
such a poem as "Piedmonte,*' an ode may not be love that moves the donkey 

which appeared m 1890 and was m to bray Even "Presso una Certosa,*^ a 

eluded in Rtme e ritmt poem written about landscape near a 

Carducci did not, on the other hand, monastery, is a poem on the loveliness 
change his mind very much about the of the countryside, a loveliness which 
Church Although he became less bitter leads the poet to think of pagan times 
about the cultural significance of the Ro and things, and ends with the hope that 
man Catholic Church in Italy, he could the poet may be visited by the spirit of 
not reconcile his views of art with Chns Homer 

tian theology, as the "Hymn to Satan” At times Carducci seems to feel that 
had proved Carducci believed that he could have chosen a better life by 
beauty had reached its best expression in living m the countryside, instead of wnt 
Greek and Roman art It was this belief ing about the disturbances of his native 
that caused him to try to return to classi land His "Idyl of the Maremma” finds 
cal expression, even the meters of classical him "writing of a vigorous countiywoman 
poetry It was in this pagan view of the meant for bearing vigorous sons and 
world, which he tned to express, that the daughters Better to have loved and won 
poet found tranquil loveliness When her, to have lived with such a one in the 
Carducci wrote of his native land, he country amidst a large and healthy fam 
found in pagan religion and its spirit ily, vmtes the poet, than to sweat in 
something which welcomed the reahty small rhymes, to wnte painfully of sad 
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and miserable things, and to seek out the 
ambiguous answers to the nddles of the 
universe 

Although he was a reformer in poetry 
and the foe of slavish imitation of the 
past, Carducci revered the great poets, 
as his poems to Dante, to Vergil, and to 
Homer testify The poet of nineteenth- 
century Italy did not deny the greatness 
of his predecessors he simply wished to 
find his own vein of work which might be 
as productive for him and his age as those 
the great poets of the past had found for 
themselves and their ages Even though 
he could not use the same materials as 


Dante, Carducci realized the greatness 
of The Divine Comedy and praised 
Dante for it But, wrote Carducci the 
greatness of Dante^s time was gone and 
only the greatness of the song remained 
Few American readers know Carducci 
and his poetry He was essentially a lyric 
poet, and too much is lost when a 1)700 
IS taken from one language and remade 
in the words of another In Carducci’s 
case this is particularly true His maten 
als, spirit, and style remain essentially 
Italian, resistant to adequate translation 
in another tongue 


THE POETRY OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 

Ty'peofvpork Poetry 

Author Chnstina Rossetti (1830 1894) 

Princtfal fuhhshed works Gohlin Market and Other Poems, 1862, The Pnnces Progress 
and Other Poems, 1866 Smg Song, 1872, A Pageant and Other Poems, 1881, Verses 
1893 New Poems, IS96 


The sister of Dante Gabnel Rossetti, 
one of the founders of the Pre Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, Chnstina Rossetti began 
writing poetry in her early teens Her 
verse, always simple, pure, direct, never 
lost some of the childlike and direct qual 
xty evident in her earliest work Indeed, 
she later wrote a nursery rhyme book 
(Smg Song'), full of pleasant and sharp 
htde rhymes for children She even in 
Juded a rhymed alphabet, containing 
SIX or eight onomatopoetic references for 
each letter Her skill and facility in light 
verse can be seen in the lines like the fol- 
lowing from * An Alphabet^* 

K IS a King or a Kaiser still higher, 

K IS a Kitten or quaint Kangaroo 

L IS a Lute or a lovely toned Lyre 
L IS a Lily all laden with dew 

Her deftness in children's verse and in 
slight lyrics lasted throughout her poetic 
career 

Chnstma Rossetti is, however, far 
more frequently remembered for her re- 
ligious or devotional poetry Living in 
partial seclusion with her family (pnma 
nly with her mother until the latter's 


death in 1886), Chnstina Rossetti saw 
little of the London around her but lived 
mtensely within her own private world 
of religious contemplation and medita 
tion Her poetry, the product of inward 
contemplation rather dian a weapon for 
a public cause like that of the Pre 
Raphaelites, was most frequently devo 
tional Her themes were faith and the 
peace of the eternal spmtual life 

Her religion was not theological or 
doctrmal, however, in the manner of 
many Victorians for she concentrated on 
simple faith and applied her simple and 
pure lyrics to celebration of that faith In 
this simple faith, Jesus being the object 
of much of her devotion, she wrote a 
number of poems on the incidents in His 
life and used Good Fnday and the Resur 
rection as a subject for several of her best 
poems In devoting her poems, the prod 
ucts of her faith, to Jesus, she idealized 
the peace that the individual could find 
m his dedication to Christianity and the 
life of the spirit She seemed, often, to 
picture herself as humble and unworthy, 
to long for the peace of eternal rest with 
out ever being sure she could obtain it 
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She made religion a haven, frequently in 
her poetry presenting religion as a rest 
ing place from the cares of a troubled 
life This theme, along with her simple 
diction, IS evident in the following pas 
sage from ^T Do Set My Bow in the 
Cloud^^ 

Then tell me is it not enough 
To feel that, when the path is rough 
And the sky dark and the rain cold. 

His promise standeth as of old*? 

When heaven and earth have past away 
Only His righteous word shall stay 
And we shaB know His will is best 
Behold He is a haven rest, 

A sheltenng rock a hiding place. 

For runners steadfast in the race 
Who, toiling for a httle space, 

Had light through faith when sight 
grew dim 

And offered all their world to Him 

This passage illustrates many of Miss 
Rossetti^s frequent attitudes the dark 
ness and difficulty of this world, usually 
portrayed in wintry images, the sense of 
God’s promise to man emanating through 
all human experience, the idea of lie 
*‘sheltenng-roclc,” the haven of faith in 
which the poor human being could 
'iide'', the sense that religious faith, 
without question, is more important for 
man than are any of his own attempts to 
i)ee and understand the world about him 
In her devotional poetry she fre 
quently presents simple images of nature 
through which she demonstrates her de 
votion Flowers, the coming of spring and 
hope, the simple natural details of the 
world around her, form the pattern of 
images through which her faith is con 
veyed The fields and the meadows, like 
her simple reflections, all demonstrate 
the power of God and man's necessary 
faith in the mercy and forgiveness of 
Christ The most common symbol m her 
poetry is the rose Standing for a kind of 
spmtual beauty, an emanation of die 
spirit of Christ, the rose figures centrally 
in her work Roses are, in a poem like 
*Three Nuns," the flowers planted in 
paradise, the sure mdications of the exist 
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ence of divine love The rose is also, m 
this and other poems, the symbol of pu 
nty, of a virginal and spmtual beauty that 
emanates from the divine In addition, 
the rose is often solitary, blooming alone 
m a dark and wintry landscape As a fig 
ure of solitary beauty, the rose becomes 
an emblem for faith and virtue in the 
midst of a dark and corrupt world 

Christina Rossetti's faith was not sim 
ply a private matter In her poetry she 
demonstrated a great deal of concern for 
her family and her small circle of friends, 
and she included them in her poetic re 
quests for the blessings of a merciful 
Christ Many of her poems mark family 
occasions birthday greetings, valentines 
to her mother hopes that her talented 
brothers could find the peace and rest 
latent in the true faith Sometimes she 
questions her worthiness for salvation, 
although she generally concludes that 
Christ IS sufficiently merciful to receive 
her in paradise In these poems she often 
comments on the vanity of worldly ambi 
tion and the folly of man's pride A1 
though she humbly includes her own in 
chnation to judge others as one of the 
most damning of sins, she often speaks 
out against those less faithful to the di 
vine spirit than she, giving her work 
qualities of precision and sharpness 
Not all of Christina Rossetti's verse is 
religious or devotional She can he light 
and witty, some of her early epigrams 
have the flavor of Jane Austen's quiet, 
civilized, cutting comments She also 
wrote a few satirical poems, like one 
called "‘The P R B " which begins 

The two Rossettis (brothers they) 

And Holman Hunt and John Millais, 
With Stephens chivalrous and bland, 
And Woolner in a distant land— 

In these six men I awestruck see 
Embodied the great P R B 
D G Rossetti offered two 
Good pictures to the public view, 
Unnumbered ones great John Millais, 
And Holman more than I can say 

William Rossetti, calm and solemn, 

Cuts up his brethren by the column 
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Some of this sharpness and directness 
also appears in the poems she wrote about 
neighboring farm girls These poems 
sometimes begin with a simple diarac 
terization or a simple account of the cir 
cumstances in which the farm girl lived 
From this point, the writer goes on, as 
in 'Margery,'" to demonstrate that the 
unhappy girl should not have been so 
obvious in letting her boy fnend knovr 
that she loved him, or she may urge the 
simple farmer to speak up and tell his 
love These poems have a direct, homely 
quality of easy and unpretentious diction 
If they frequently add a didactic tag 
that spoils them for modem ears, the 
moral is also kept in the language and 
the area of concern m the poem Wit 
and homely common sense distinguished 
much of Christina Rossetti's nonreligious 
poetry, an indication that her observation 


of the world around her was as sharp, 
though restramed, as her allegiance to the 
world of spint was thorough and genuine 
Praised m her own time for the clarity 
and sweetness of her diction as well as 
for the punty of her faith, Christina 
Rossetti was vndely read, although not 
■widely imitated, for she introduced little 
in the way of technical innovation or a 
new area of poetic subject matter Faith 
IS often more bitter m the twentieth cen 
tury, and the simplicity of her faith seems 
remote and unworldly to many contempo 
rary readers Yet the simplicity of her 
diction and the ability to state a percep 
tion with ease and grace and point are 
still qualities that endear this writer to 
many modem readers Although her pub 
he IS not wide, it is faithful and appre 
ciative 


THE POETRY OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

Ty^eofwork Poetry 

Author Dante Gabnel Rossetti (1828 1882) 

Principal published works Poems, 1870, Ballads and Sonnets, 1881 Collected Works, 
1886 


Some glimpse mto Rossetti's ideas on 
poetry can be obtained from the state 
ment made, at almost die end of his life, 
to Hall Came, that when, as a youth, 
he had first encountered early English 
ballad literature, he had said to himself, 
"There lies your line " He read the col- 
lections made by Thomas Percy (1765) 
and by Sir Walter Scott (1802 1803) as 
well as Scott's onginal poetry, and he 
spent many hours in the British Museum 
poring over medieval romances m a search 
for words to use m poems that he planned 
to write 

He began his career, however, as a 
pamter, and entered literature through 
the cotene which called itself the Pre 
Raphaelite Brotherhood This loosely knit 
group, formed m 1848 by Rossetti, Hol- 
man Hunt, and J E Mdlais, had as its 
artistic goal the return to the "fidelity to 
nature" of medieval Italian pamters prior 


to Raphael Thus both as pamter and as 
poet Rossetti was directed towards medi- 
evalism The new group soon needed a 
penodical through which the members 
could make their views knovm, so, m 
1850, they founded The Germ Its life 
was short— only four numbers appeared 
—but m It some of Rossetti's early work 
was pnnted 

Surely no manusenpt in all of Eng 
lish literature had a stranger or more 
macabre history than did Rossetti's first 
volume of poems When, on a February 
night of 1862, he returned to his home 
to find his "Wife dead from an overdose 
of laudanum, he was so conscience 
stricken by the possibility that her death 
had been suicide that he resolved on 
the melodramatic gesture of placmg the 
manusenpt in her cofiSn under her famous 
red gold hair Even his brother Wdliam, 
who knew that of some of the poems no 
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other copies existed, while of others there 
were but imperfect copies, was sufficiently 
mfluenced by the tension charged atmos 
phere to approve the act The manuscript 
contained some of Rossetti's most famous 
poems *^The Blessed Damozel/' 

“Sister Helen" (first titled “The Witch"), 
and “Love's Noctum " But further melo 
drama was to come In October, 1869, 
Rossetti, who now wished to publish the 
poems and had even advertised dieir ap- 
pearance, had the grave opened and the 
manuscript disinterred by C A Howell 
and Dr Llewellyn Williams For this 
exhumation, which he somewhat lamely 
tned to justify, Rossetti has been much 
cnticized, one biographer even calling 
him a “changeable widower rifling his 
dead wife's grave at the dictate of literary 
ambition " 

The pieces that Rossetti included m 
this first volume can be divided, at least 
roughly, into three classes “medieval" 
poems, love poems, and sonnets for pic 
tures By the first category is meant those 
verses employing medieval settings or 
imitations of medieval techniques Ros 
setti denved his literary medievalism from 
two sources, the romance and the ballad 
From the romance he obtained the color 
ful background of knights, ladies, and 
castles found m “The Staff and Scnp", 
from the ballad he got the terse, tragiq 
story as well as such devices as the re 
frain and the question and answer method 
of narration These two technical devices, 
which were common enough m the tradi 
tional border ballads, Rossetti— as well 
as the other Pre Raphaelite poets— devel 
oped into artistic elements of considerable 
effectiveness From the simple refram of 
the old ballads they created what has been 
called the “incremental" refrain— that is, 
a refrain which, by changing witli the 
progress of the narrative and its emotional 
pattern, helps to build up the climax of 
the story The tnck is best seen in “Sister 
Helen," which has been considered one 
of die best hterary ballads of the nme 
teenth century This poem has the stark- 
ness of the traditional ballad plus modem 


psychological handling Usually, how 
ever, Rossetti tended to overlay the sim 
plicity of the old ballads with the lux 
uriant detail so dear to the Pre Raphael 
ites 

Another side of Rossetti's medievalism 
appears in his three translations from 
Villon, one of which, the ^ Ballad of Dead 
Ladies," is perhaps the most famous 
short piece of translation in English 

Rossetti's love poetry, both of this time 
and later, presents a diflBcult problem 
To understand the work of any poet, one 
must know something of his life and this 
statement is particularly true of Rossetti 
Even on the surface, his love poems are 
not easy reading, for they are densely 
woven, at times enigmatic The mystery 
turns on his attitude toward his dead 
wife, Elizabeth Siddall and on the cir 
cumstances of her death It is now fairly 
well agreed among Rossetti biographers 
that her death was an act of suicide, and 
that the suspicion— or even the knowledge 
—of this fact haunted Rossetti for the rest 
of his life and was responsible for the 
gloom of his later years Some critics even 
go so far as to say that he never wrote a 
good poem or painted a good picture after 
1862 On the other hand, it seems also 
true that his brief marriage, after a pro 
longed engagement, was unhappy It has 
been customary to say that these pas 
sionate, even sensuous, love poems were 
mspired by Elizabeth or that they ex 
pressed a yearning for a reunion with her, 
but in recent years it has been claimed 
that the real inspiration of the poems was 
Jane Burden, who married William Mor 
ns in 1859 She, it is said, was the 
woman Rossetti really loved Having mar 
ried Elizabeth out of a sense of duty and 
having seen Jane become the wife of one 
of his best friends, he poured his frus 
trated love for Jane into “The Stream's 
Secret" and the sonnet sequence “The 
House of Life" So anxious was he, ac 
cordmg to the proponents of this theory, 
to conceal the autobiographical aspects 
of these poems that he deliberately falsi- 
fied the dates of composition so as to 
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iJirow readers oflF the scent Since all the 
facts, even after so many years, have 
never been made public, the matter must 
remain conjectural 

Rossetti's poetry was, on its pubhcation, 
generally well received by critics But a 
storm was brewing In 1871 there ap 
peared in the Contem'porary Review an 
article, over an assumed name, called 
^^The Fleshly School of Poetry " Twenty 
years earlier, Rossetti, along with the 
other Pre Raphaelites, had been attacked 
for his paintings, now he was to be 
attacked for his poetry The writer of 
this article was one Robert Buchanan, 
an almost unknown Scotsman The whole 
situation was complicated by personal 
feuds and animosities But the (to us) 
almost unbelie\able prudery of Victonan 
England made Rossetti peculiarly vul 
nerable to this kind of attack His poems 
were, for those days, extremely frrnk, 
his sonnet '^Nuptial Sleep" and especially 
'Jenny," the descnption of a prostitute, 
with such lines as 

Your silk ungirdled and unlac d 

And warm sweets open to the waist, 


were genuinely shocking to the contempo 
rary reading public Also, Rossetti's well 
known friendship with Swinburne, the 
real enfant terrible of the period, added 
to the suspicions of the Victorian pub 
lie It IS certainly true that Rossetti's love 
poems were far more sensuous than nine 
teenth century poetry had been used to 
But Buchanan's attack hurt Rossetti 
deeply and increased his tendency to 
ward melancholia 

Few styles are as out of fashion these 
days as the Pre Raphaelite To the mod 
em mind, these men seemed far too 
self conscious and artificial in their medi 
evalism But both as poet and painter 
Rossetti exercised a considerable influ 
ence over the artistic taste of the subse 
quent decades He and the other Pre 
Raphaelites were m part responsible for 
the "aesthetic movement" of the 1880's 
and 1890's, the chief ornament of which 
was Oscar \Vilde Perhaps the most im 
portant contribution of Rossetti as a poet 
was his part m shattering the prudery 
that had strangled so much of Victonan 
literature 


THE POETRY OF DONNE 


Type of work Poetry 

Author John Donne C1572 1631) 

Prmcifal 'published works An Anatomy of the World The First Anniversary, 1611 Of 
the Progress of the Soule The Second Anniversary, 1612, Poems by ] D , 1633 


It was in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century that John Donne was first 
acknowledged to be a major English 
poet, and his achievement meaningfully 
evaluated Pope "translated" Donne's 
Satires so thoroughly that they were 
unrecognizable, and Dryden misleadingly 
declared that he wrote "nice speculations 
of Philosophy" and not love poetry at all 
The poets of the nineteenth century 
show, with the exception of Gerard Man 
ley Hopkins, the mfluence of Milton 
rather than of the metaphysical poets 
The poets of this century have learned 
much from Donne's poetic method, by 
which emotions are expressed by ideas 
and ideas defined m their emotional con 


text Ironically, both Donne and Dryden, 
by wntmg in what are essentially speech 
rhythms and not in the current poetic 
mode revitalized the language of poetry 
in their generation 

Dryden was in error when he called 
Donne's poetry philosophical Donne was 
not committed to a particular philosophic 
system, but he was interested m the fas 
cmating, conflicting, and often disturbmg 
philosophies of his period The scholastic 
way of thought, m which systems tended 
towards syndiesis and unity, was givmg 
way to the European scientific renais 
sance, which was analytical Ptolemaic 
astronomy was challenged by Copernicus, 
Anstotle was challenged by Gahleo What 
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interested Donne, however, was not the 
ultimate truth of an idea hut the fascma- 
tion of ideas themselves His images are 
drawn from whatever belief best ex- 
pressed the emotion he had to com 
municate 

Donne was not the first man to wnte 
metaphysical poetry That is, he was not 
the first poet to describe an emotional 
state by its mtellectual equivalent How 
ever, before Donne wrote, this technique 
was confined, with the exception of some 
of Shakespeare s sonnets and Ben Jonson's 
poetry, to the drama and was most fre- 
quently found m the plays of Ford, Jon- 
son, and Webster Also, the Elizabethan 
tradition of love poetry had already begun 
to he rivaled by witty and C57nical courtly 
verse Donne's oivn reaction against the 
Elizabethan tradition was as successful as 
It was complete 

In some poems, as in ''The Indifferent," 
Donne celebrated variety in love, and in 
"Go and Catch a Falling Star" he insisted 
that no woman remained faithful As 
well as m these poems of wit and fancy 
where Donne directly mocked literary 
convention, there are serious love poems 
in which he is seen to have absorbed and 
surpassed it In 'A Feaver" the world 
would not merely be a place of darkness 
after the lady's death, it would dismte 
grate 

But yet thou canst not die I know, 

To leave this world behinde, is death, 

But when thou from this world wilt 
goe, 

The whole world vapours with thy 
breath 

A further departure from the tradition 
in which the lady was invariably unat 
tamable is the glory Donne finds in 
sexual as well as spintual love In only 
two or three poems does he praise pla 
tonic relationships, and the poems diat 
describe a relationship in which the 
beloved woman is not the poet's mistress 
are extremely bitter and mocking, as, for 
example, in "The Appantion" 

The element of hyperbole m these 


poems IS central also m the poems of 
consummated love and continued devo 
tion, where it is one of the means by 
which the strength and sincerity of the 
poet's passion is conveyed 'The Good 
Morrow" begins 

I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 

Did till we lov d? were we not wean d 
till then:* 

and continues 

For love all love of other sights con 
troules 

And makes one little roome, an every 
where 

At first Donne's images may amaze rathei 
than delight, however, they communicate 
effectively the idea through which the 
emotion is conveyed 

The areas from which Donne's images 
were drawn— astronomy, geography, phi 
losophy, and alchemy among others— 
were those of interest to educated readers 
of his time Donne's images do not evoke 
general or remembered sensation, but ex 
plain the particular one of which he 
wrote In A Valediction forbidding 
mourning," the central idea is that love 
is not destroyed by death Donne com 
pares his love to "the trepidation of the 
spheres" which on earth is not destruc- 
tive, although the lesser "moving of the 
earth brings harms and fears" Further, 
his love IS beyond the ordinary love and 
includes the soul (love to Donne always 
involved the entire being), thus separa 
tion by death is not a “breach" but an 
"expansion"— "Like gold to airy thinness 
beat ' The most striking image in this 
poem IS that of a pair of compasses the 
mistress who stays alive is the "fixt foot" 
around which the dead soul revolves and 
which, invisibly, circles with it The 
poem ends 

Thy firmness drawes my arcle ]ust. 

And makes me end where I begunne 

The circle in Donne's poetry is always a 
symbol for mfinity 

The rhythm of Donne's poetry is as 
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varied and accurate in conveying the 
sense as the imagery he employs Its tex- 
ture IS sinewy and often irregular The 
speech cadences of the verse are heard 
in the mind and are essentially dramatic 
It IS not smooth verse, but it is exact and 
musical The opening of 'The Sunne 
Rismg^^ IS illustrative of his quick, tense 
quality 

Busie old foole, unruly Sunne, 

Why dost thou thus, 

Through windowes, and through cur 
tames call on us? 

Must to thy motions lovers seasons 
run? 

Compare these lines with the tranquility 
and sensuousness of his close 

Thme age askes ease, and since thy 
duties bee 

To warme the world, thats done in 
warming us 

Shine here to us, and thou art every 
where 

This bed thy center is, these walls, thy 
spheare 

"Aire and Angels^' has lines in which 
die vowel sounds are long and the con 
sonants soft, when love is contemplated, 
and short voweled monosyllabic lines 
which express lovers actuality The sound 
m Donne^s poetry not only echoes the 
sense but in part communicates the emo 
tion 

The power and beauty of Donne^s 
poetry is its S 3 mthesis of emotion, pas- 
sion, and thought "The Anniversane,'^ 
which was presumably written to his wife 
Ann More, is a tnumphant expression 
of confidence in love In the openmg 
stanza of this poem Donne contrasts the 
mutability of kmgs, courts, and even the 
sun with their love 

Only our love hath us decay 

This, no to morrow hath nor yesterday. 

Running it never runs from us away. 

But tnily keeps his first, last, everlasting 
day 

The discussion of death in the second 
stanza of this poem is not, here or in 


other of his lyrics, a morbid preoccupa- 
tion but, as IS true of all Donne^s poetry, 
an illustration of the all embracing and 
mquinng quality of his mind Death will 
not destroy love, love will increase m 
the souls released from the grave In the 
third stanza the lovers themselves are 
kings and thus they will know physical 
change and decay, however, since the 
love in their souls after death is mviolate, 
so are they, while they live The evolu 
tion of this paradoxical idea and the sim 
phcuty and directness of the language 
carry dramatic conviction The poem 
ends 

Let us love nobly, and hve and adde 
againe 

Yeares unto yeares, till we attaine 

To write threescore this is the second 
of our raigne 

Probably the Songs and Sonets are the 
best known of Donne^s poems, but some 
of the Elegies and religious verse are of 
the same quality In 1615, Donne was 
ordained an Anglican priest and became 
Dean of St PauTs Cathedral in London 
The poetry that Donne wrote after his 
ordmation was as passionate, as intel- 
lectually inquinng, and often as tor 
mented as his love poetry He spoke of 
God and the Church in the same terms 
as he spoke of secular love For many 
years before he became a priest he had 
studied theology and was converted to 
Protestantism, from the Catholic faith 
to which he had been bom He discussed 
the difficulty of finding true religion in 
his poetry and was apparently almost 
overwhelmed by the knowledge of his 
sinfulness 

The "Holy Sonnets^' are vibrant and 
impassioned cries, infused with the 
knowledge of the need for grace They, 
too, are highly personal and dramatic 
Number XIV begins 

Batter my heart, three person^d God, 
for, you 

As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and 
seeke to mend, 
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That I may nse, and stand, oerthrow 
mee and bend 

Your force to breake, blowe, burn and 
make me new 

It ends 

Take mee to you, impnson mee for I 
Except you enthrall mee, never shall be 
free, 

Nor ever chast, except you ravish mee 

Sometimes the paradoxes in the religious 
poetry are superb and convincing, but 
occasionally the ideas are pursued to 
the point of tedium and a seeming de 
tail is over elaborated One of Bonnets 
most successful devotional poems is “A 
Hymnne to God the Father,” on sm. 


fear, and forgiveness which, with its re 
peated phrase “Wilt thou forgive, ^ has a 
simplicity and humility which is equaled 
only by the poetry of George Herbert 
Donne was the greatest of the meta 
physical poets In some few of their poems 
he was equaled by Vaughan and Marvell 
and in religious poetry by Herbert But 
the body of his work is poetry of a qual 
ity which, when compared with that of 
any other of these poets, is unsurpassed 
When his images are understood in their 
function of communicating a state of 
mind, and his ideas in their power to 
give expression to emotions, Donne^s poe- 
try is appreciated for its wit, beauty, and 
perception 


THE POETRY OF DRAYTON 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Michael Drayton (1563 1631) 

Pnnci'pal puMished works The Harmome of the Church, 1591 Idea, the She'pherds Gar 
land, 1593 Fters Gaveston, 1593 Ideas Mirror 1594 Matilda, 1594 Endtmion and 
Phoehe, 1595 The Tragical Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy 1596 Moitimeiiados 
1596 England s Heroical Epistles 1597 Legend of the Great Cromwell 1607 Poly 
Olhion, 1612 1622, Ntm'phtdia, 1627 Shepherds Sirena 1627, The Muses Elizium, 
1630 


Held in high esteem by his contempora 
ries, Michael Drayton was one of the first 
professional poets whose entire life was 
devoted to his muse He was thought to 
have been with Shakespeare during the 
last merry evening of the pla)rwnght's 
hfe, or so legend has it Drayton is almost 
as elusive a figure for the biographer 
According to his own word, he turned to 
poetry at the age of ten, when he was a 
page m the service of Sir Henry Goodere 
—a connection he mamtamed by worship- 
ful devotion to Goodere's youngest daugh- 
ter Anne diroughout his bachelor me 
time 

His first published work, The Har 
monte of the Church, is seldom read now 
even by scholars, so much like the weaker 
works of his contemporaries is this collec 
tion of Biblical studies m verse But some 
of the prayers, the songs of thanksgivmg, 
and especially his rendition of the Song 
of Solomon give indications of his latent 


talent His admiration for Spenser led 
to the writing of a pseudo Shepheardes 
Calender, pastoral eclogues called Idea, 
the Shepherd* s Garland This work is not 
to be confused, however, with Drayton^s 
fine sonnet sequence of a later period 
In 1605 or 1606 Drayton brought out a 
collection of old and new work, Poems 
Lync and Pastoral, which contained “The 
Ballad of Agincourt,” a celebration of 
Henry V^s great victory, and “Ode to the 
Virginian Voyage,” a patriotic poem com 
memoratmg Raleigh's conquests in the 
New World This latter is among the 
first to present America as the new Gar 
den of Eden (“Earth's only paradise') 

Where nature hath in store 
Fowl, venison, and fish, 

And the fruitful soil— 

Without your toil. 

Three harvests more, 

All greater than you wish 
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Among Drayton’s other odes are two 
often anthologized because they are 
among the most graceful, felicitous verses 
in the language *'To His Coy Love”— a 
canzonet, as Drayton calls it, but meant 
to be sung, like his other odes— calls back 
the poet’s heart from a half love, starved 
for pleasure ^'amidst an ocean of delight ” 
Rejecting many of the lady’s physical 
charms, he pleads 

Come mce thing, let thy heart alone, 

I cannot hve wimout thee 

About this same time Drayton pub 
lished a number of histoncal verses 
titled Mortimenados (republished as The 
Baron’s Wars in 1603), a criticism of civil 
stafe in which he presented the disturbed 
career of Edward II He produced a 
more interestmg work of poetic history in 
England’s Heroical Efistles, an imag- 
mary exchange of the love letters sup 
posedly written by twelve English lovers 
such as James and Mary Suffolk, Edward 
IV and Jane Shore, Henry II and the 
fair Rosamond Along with Endimton 
and Phoehe, verses m imitation of Mar- 
lowe, and a miscellany of conventional 
verses such as his Ftg for Momus, Dray- 
ton during this period seems to have 
given more time to dramatic productions 
and social life than to the diligence in 
writing which characterizes his later hfe 

After Queen Elizabeth died, Drayton 
failed to enjoy the favor of King James 
The first benefit postenty gained from 
this lack of acceptance was an excellent 
satire. The Owl (1604), that wise bird 
so hated by the crows and kites who 
made up the new court With a return 
to his scnptural preoccupations, he pub- 
lished in that same year Moses m a Ma'p 
of Hts Miracles While not an origind 
genius, Drayton displayed in this work a 
spirit of courtliness and an expert use of 
conventional themes a lament over a 
loved one, a companson of youth and 
age, a clearly patriotic celebration of the 
great Ehzabeth, a lament for the dead 
Sidney, a praise of Idea (Anne), a song 


of deceased though venerated worthies of 
England 

The next year saw the publication of 
a sequence made up of fifty one sonnets, 
four of which are still remembered and 
read Here, in Idea’s Mirror, the platonic 
conception is lost in what is clearly pas 
sionate love Drayton, often thought of 
as a lesser Daniel and as the great imi 
tator, struck out on his own here rival 
mg the early Shakespeare and the later 
Cavalier poets The sonnet form, here 
three iambic pentameter quatrains and a 
final couplet, reaches a matunty of style, 
especially in the poems starting with the 
Ime "To nothing fitter can I thee com 
pare,” contmumg through ‘"When first 
I ended, then I first began,” to a climax 
of despair m “You’re not alone when you 
are still alone,” and then to the gravely 
beautiful conclusion 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss 
and part 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of 
me 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my 
heart 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free 

“To His Rival” is thought to be autobi 
ographical m that it reflects a page’s 
aspiration to marry mto the nobility In 
this poem Drayton gives the victonous 
lover saucy advice and warning 

Though out of favor now, the long 
poem was the mark of distinction in 
renaissance England Unfortunately for 
Drayton, he planned his greatest work 
as a cartographer might by mapping out 
seas, lakes, streams, hills, islands, for 
ests, towns— a complete poetic excursion 
from offshore islands through the southern 
districts to the Tweed River In “Poly 
Olbion” he intended to go right on north 
through Scotland and to add at least 
another 10,000 couplets to the 15,000 
extant Some critics have praised his use 
of Alexandnnes for this literary excur 
Sion, saying that the ambling meter of 
twelve syllable lines fits the pleasant land 
scapes viewed leisurely Others feel that 
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the meter, unnatural m our language, is 
dreary and bonng Certainly, all the 
couplets are not poetry or even good 
verse but certainly some of the descnp 
tive passages are beautiful For this great 
work of thirty books a learned scribe 
Selden, wrote notes nearly as voluminous 
and in some ways more interesting espe 
cially those concerning the legendary and 
antiquanan sections For Drayton in 
eluded history and folklore as well as 
topography in the poem 

Drayton, by his own admission was 
disappointed in the reception of what he 
hoped was an account of the Elizabethan 
discovering his own England, a paneg 5 rnc 
of lofty dimensions which was also schol 
arly and profound He was most success 
ful m evoking the fairy glens the 
legendary figures of saints and warriors 
His pastoral scenes with shepherds still 
offer in verse the peace and tianquility 
of a life no longer possible in the bustling 
seventeenth century He starts with an 
a^-gument or prelude to each book or song 
which can be read as a gloss or summary, 
as this passage illustrates 

The spn^dy Muse her wing displays. 
And the French islands first surveys, 
Bears up with Neptune and in glory 
Transcends proud CornwalFs promon 
tory 

The really interesting thing, as the argu 
ment suggests and the first book reveals, 
is the intermingling of place and legend, 


for example, the nver where Arthur’s 
Blood '^By Mordred’s murderous hand 
was mingled with her flood ” Add to this 
material the lovely prospect, the homely 
cottage, the toiling peasant, and Old 
England lives on 

Two other works, inferior in length 
but supenor in all other ways, need be 
mentioned Ntmfhtdta and The Muses* 
Ehz'>um tbe first a miniature epic of 
fairyland and the latter an ironic self 
portrait of the poet in a pagan paradise 
Like Shakespeare and Chaucer, Drayton 
combines the lusty and the magical, farm 
and fay, in '"The Court of Faery,” as the 
subtitle of Ntm'phidta reads, where the 
reader encounters Oberon the duped, 
Queen Mab, mischievous teasing Puck, 
and Pigwiggen, the fairy knight 

A kind of epilogue to the life of the 
friend of Shakespeare, Spenser and Ben 
Jonson is the bnlliant work, The Muses 
Ebzium Though the idea is classical, the 
earthly paradise presented is English 
the nils, the flowers, the seasons (apart 
from the fact there is no winter), and 
especially the pastimes Divided into 
Nimphalls, or books, which correspond 
to the epic struggles between the Eliziums 
and the Felicians, the last embattled satyr 
takes refuge in the imaginary, Elizium, 
though his heart is still in a world no 
longer felicitous Here we may see m 
ironic portraiture the disappointed, em 
battled old poet writing m praise of 
earlier and happier times 


THE POETRY OF EMILY DICKINSON 

T;ype of work Poetry 

Author Emily Dickinson (1830 1886) 

Frtnctfal 'published works Poems, 1890 Poems Second Series, 1891 , Poems Third Senes, 
1896 The Single Hound, 1914 Further Poems, 1929 Unpublished Poems, 1936 , Bolts 
of Melody New Poems, 1945 , The Poems of Emily Dickinson, 1955 

The life and literary career of Emily cation, the essayist and critic Thomas 
Dickinson were filled vnth irony In de- Wentworth Higginson is said to have 
cidmg that some of the poems she sent remarked that they were "too delicate” 
him were not strong enough for pubh- This judgment is only one of the many 

THE POETRY OF EMILY DICKINSON Excerpts reprinted from POEMS BY EMILY DICKINSON 
oy permission of tjje publishers Little Bro-wn & Co All ngbts reserved 
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strange Blunders made in connection 
with a woman who has finally been ac 
corded the rank of a major poet 

Proper evaluation of a contemporary 
writer is an uncertain Business in any 
era, hut literary criticism in Emily Dick 
inson's time produced some especially 
ironic judgments Of those who saw her 
poems during her lifetime, only Helen 
Hunt Jackson seems to have appreciated 
their real worth, Emily herself (and 
Emerson, who was astute enough as a 
critic to recognize the genius of Walt 
Whitman) thought Mrs Jackson to be 
one of the great poets of her time, but 
she IS now remembered almost solely 
for her championing of Emily ‘^Creative 
editing” IS another irony that has plagued 
the work of the inspired recluse of Am 
herst Only six of her poems appeared in 
print before her death the mutilation of 
these by zealous editors who wanted to 
"correct” her vaganes of rhyme, meter 
and punctuation was a factor in her de- 
cision not to seek publication but to take 
her chances with fame after death Well- 
meaning editing continued to haunt her 
work long after she died and only re- 
cently, in The Poems of Emtly Dicktn 
son, edited by Thomas H Johnson and 
published in three volumes in 1955, has 
the world been allowed to read her lyrics 
as she wrote and punctuated them 
The bare facts of the life of Emily 
Dickinson were so simple that they 
would seem to permit no garblmg, no 
misinterpretation, but even here what 
might be called "creative tampenng” has 
also been at work Legend says she fell 
madly in love with the Reverend Charles 
Wadsworth and he with her Supposedly 
he was veiling to give up family and ca 
reer for Emily, to renounce everything 
for love, but, true to her Puntan back 
ground, she refused him Now biogra 
phers are certain that no such double re- 
nunciation ever took place, that while 
she was greatly mfluenced by her feel 
mgs for Wadsworth and addressed to 
him many of her finest poems, their ac- 
quaintance was largely restncted to letters 


and he was probably never aware of her 
deep attachment 

Out of these tangles that have long 
surrounded her life and career, the reader 
is now able to judge and enjoy the work 
of one of America's most original and 
remarkable poets Using the Bible as her 
chief source of inspiration and the 
rhythms of the hymn books as a metrical 
starting point, Emily Dickinson devel 
oped with care a technique that produced 
poems breath-taking m construction, they 
are full of the magic of a child who bal 
ances blocks on top of one another, per 
formmg feats impossible for a shaky adult 
hand Almost as daring as the rhythms 
are her experiments in all the variations 
on part rhymes With the help of Whit 
man, Emily Dickinson pushed open the 
door through which the "modem” poets 
have mshed to find new ways of express 
mg themselves Here is an example of 
her metncs and musical effect 

Success IS counted sweetest 
By those who ne er succeed 
To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need 

Not one of all the purple Host 
Who took the Flag today 
Can tell the defimtion 
So dear of Victory 

As he defeated— dying— 

On whose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of tnumph 
Burst agonized and clear* 

Poems in this charactenstic style were 
what brought forth Higginson's pro 
nouncement— "too delicate ” The judg 
ment now seems particularly obtuse, for 
the very delicacy he objected to is one of 
the poet's chief charms, and sometimes 
that delicacy conceals the strength of 
iron 

The Soul selects her own Soaety— 

Then— shuts the Door— 

To her divine Majonty— 

Present no more- 
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Unmoved— she notes the Chanots— 
pausing— 

At her low Gate- 

Unmoved— an Emperor be kneeling 

Upon her Mat— 

IVe known her— from an ample nation— 

Choose One- 

Then— close the Valves of her atten 
tion— 

Like Stone— 

The spirit of Emily Dickinson^s poems 
has been compared with that of the 
great metaphysicals, John Donne and 
William Blake, she is indeed like them 
in her ability to expand the little particu- 
larities of her everyday existence into 
ideas that are timeless and universal For 
Emily Dickinson, who as her life slipped 
by confined herself almost entirely to her 
home and its grounds, these particular- 
ities were birds, flies, frogs, sunnses and 
sunsets, cups, saucers, doors, even a 
snake, that ^'narrow Fellow in the Grass^^ 
whom she never met ^'without a tighter 
breathing and Zero at the Bone ” Broad- 
ening these simple subjects, the poet ex- 
presses her feelings about God, death, 
and immortality 

Her relationship with God is an inter- 
esting one, for even in her childhood she 
could not force herself to be orthodox 
As a schoolgirl she had great difficulty in 
professing herself to be a Chnstian The 
harsh God of the Old Testament— the 
God who created man m His own image, 
restncted him with all sorts of "thou 
shall nots,'' and then destroyed the image 
with death— had little appeal for Emily 
In her poems her God is a very personal 
one, to be treated like a fnend, praised 
for his good deeds and chided for his 
faults Pompous piety has no place m 
any of her religious poems and when 
her feelmgs of intimacy lead her to ad 
dress the Deity as "Papa above^'^ we are 
charmed rather than shocked by poetry 
that lets us become a part of a delightful 
woman to whom the trivialities of exist- 
ence and the untouchable verities are of 
equal importance 


Like most poets, Emily Dickinson was 
mtngued by death, characteristically, she 
made it seem just another event in human 
experience In one of her best known 
poems, death is the driver of a carriage 
which picks her up slowly takes her past 
a school where children are playing dur 
mg recess, past fields, past the setting 
sun, until finally 

We paused before a House that seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground— 

The Roof was scarcely visible— 

The Cormce— in the Ground— 

Since then— 'tis Centunes— and yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 
I first surmised the Horses Heads 
Were toward Etermty— 

But death is not something the poet takes 
lightly The loss of those she loved— par 
ticularly her father and Dr Wadsworth 
—were blows from which she reeled, to 
one whose circle of acquaintanceship was 
so constricted each death assumed such 
great importance that it inspired a flood 
of little elegies m which the poet records 
both her grief and her love 

"Time,*^ "eternity, and "immortality^* 
are words that are insistently repeated m 
these poems Always a skeptic, she once 
asked the question, "Is immortality true^' 
and like a proper metaphysician she lets 
her mind play with the two possible an 
swers In one of her last poems she seems 
to say that a person's identity can never 
be blotted out, the poem concludes with 
this stanza 

To die IS not to go— 

On Doom's consummate Chart 
No Territory new is staked— 
Remain thou as thou art 

Many readers of Emily Dickinson feel 
that she is a poet whom one may like or 
not like, that those who judge her a 
major poet have developed a sort of gour 
met^s taste m literature, preferring the 
delicate aud dainty to the robust and 
wholesome There are indeed times when 
her poetry is quaint to the point of hemg 
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cranky, when her eccentncities, compres before him, will find that her best poetry 
sions, and indirections lead to incompre provides the essence of great literature — 
hensibihty but if the reader will give her contact with a powerful, origmal, fas 
a second or third chance he, like others cinating mind 

THE POETRY OF FRENEAU 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Philip Freneau (1752 1832) 

Prtnct^al fuhhshed works A Poem on the Rising Glory of America, 1772 (with H H 
Brackenndge) The American Village 1772 General Gages Confession 1775, The 
British Prison Shif 1781 The Poems of Philip Freneau, 1786, Poems Written Be 
tween the Years 1786 and 1794, 1795 Poems Written and Published during the Revo 
lutionary War, 1809 A Collection of Poems W^ntten Between the Year 1797 and 
the Present Time, 1815 

The fact that Freneau's collected poetic was received at commencement, 1771, 


works, at least in a definitive edition, 
were not published until over a hundred 
years after he had stirred the Amencan 
conscience heightens the irony of the title 
of the best biography of the poet. That 
Rascal Freneau A Study in Literary 
Failure (1941) The phrase comes from 
George Washington, who more than 
anyone had occasion to be grateful to 
Freneau, not only for the several lauda 
tory poems addressed to him but also 
for lifting soldier morale dunng the nadir 
of the Revolution Freneau's political poe 
try served the same purpose as Paine's 
incendiary essays, and was perhaps more 
effective 

These facts alone would make Freneau 
mterestmg historically, but his poetry of 
nature, of Amencan life and culture, add 
an important dimension to his memory 
Most literary histonans and critics con 
sider Freneau our first outstanding poet 
a liberal m form as well as content He 
dared to introduce native themes and 
idioms into poetry at a time when other 
waters remained slavishly Anglophile 
While a student at Pnnceton he wrote 
a poem in collaboration with Hugh 
Henry Brackenndge, "A Poem on the 
Rising Glory of Amenca," a cue to later 
cleverly designed propagandist pieces, 
wntten first in praise of Bntish imperial 
ism and then revised to express sharp 
denunciation of Bntish usurpation Sig 
nificantly, the account that the poem 


with great applause," mentions only 
Brackenndge's name In blank verse and 
dramatic dialogue, the work traces the 
history of America as the story of free 
dom seeking men, establishing on this 
Eden like continent, prophetically, a 
haven for all the oppressed 

And when a train of rolling years are 
past 

(So sung the exiled seer in Patmos isle) 

A new Jerusalem, sent down from 
heaven 

Shall grace our happy earth,— perhaps 
this land, 

and such Amenca at last shall have 

When ages yet to come have run their 
round, 

and future years of bliss alone remain 

From this patnotic writing Freneau 
turned to the often quoted '‘The Amen 
can Village," a poem in praise of this 
land in contrast to “The Deserted Vil- 
lage" of a decadent England Though 
written in heroic couplets, the sentiments 
expressed, the names, and the idiom are 
Amencan 

To yonder village then will I descend. 

There spend my days, and there my ev' 
nings spend, 

Sweet haunt of peace whose mud' 
wall'd sides dehgnt, 

The rural mmd beyond the aty bright 



Perhaps the neglect of his early poems 
caused him to retreat to a more romantic 
life in the West Indies Some memorable 
verse came out of this period in the 
1770's, notably ‘^The House of Night/ 
a poem worthy of Poe with its vivid 
descnption of death attended by weird 
phantasms and graveyard s 3 niibols 

Around his bed, by the dull flam 
beaux^ glare, 

I saw pale phantoms—Rage to madness 
vext, 

Wan wasting gnef, and ever musing 
care 

Distressful pain, and poverty perplext 

Several times Freneau was captured 
by the British while going to and fro 
among his island paradises Finally he 
was so incensed over the ruthless war on 
the sea and the sad disposition of pris 
oners that he wrote in 1781 his most 
powerful early work of condemnation, 
'*The Bntish Pnson Ship,” which con 
tains a notable picture of horror on the 
high seas 

The vanous horrors of these hulks to 
tell, 

These Pnson Ships where pain and 
horror dwell, 

Where death m tenfold vengeance 
holds his reign. 

And injur’d ghosts, yet unaveng’d, 
complain. 

This be my talk— ungenerous Bntons, 
you 

Conspire to murder those you can’t 
subdue 

Though these were not Freneau^s first 
satiric thrusts, his earlier diatribes had 
not the stuff of conviction But the war 
on the sea he had suffered at first hand 
and he wrote about it from personal 
knowledge 

From that time on, Freneau followed 
closely the progress, or lack of it, of 
the Revolution, wnting stimng patnotic 
pieces to boost morale, scourging lines to 
incense the colonials agamst their op 
pressors, rollickmg ballads and celebra- 
tions of Amencan victory or Bntish de 


feat He edited and editorialized during 
the latter days of the war, his poems 
being a special feature of vanous jour 
nals with which he was associated For 
this work he was credited by Jefferson 
with saving the Constitution from the 
Monarchists and the Federalists Attacked 
by critics and forgotten by his country 
men, he abandoned poetry and spent the 
years immediately following the war as 
a captain of coastal vessels A collection 
of his early poetry and essays was pub 
lished in 1786 He was aroused to cele 
brate the French Revolution to some 
memorable lines written in 1793, on 
Bastille Day 

The chiefs that bow to Capet’s reign. 

In mourning now their weeds display 
But we, that scorn a monarch s chain 
Combine to celebrate the DAY 

Of Freedom s birth that put the seal. 
And laid in dust the proud Bastille 

This partisan feeling eventually gave 
rise to the Prohationary Odes hy Jonathan 
Pindar i Esq , some of the most mature 
of Freneau's satires agamst the decay of 
liberal, democratic sentiments At the 
same time he wrote masterful, idiomatic 
prose under the pseudonym of Robert 
Slender These together brought the 
wrath of the pompous against him, a 
prelude to the journalistic battle of the 
United States Gazette vs the National 
Gazette, Hamilton vs Freneau From 
this affair came the abuse from which 
Freneau never recovered during his life 
time 

Freneau was first a poet, then a poll 
tician and patriot, as these very late lines 
m 'The Brook in the Valley” reveal 

The world has wrangled half an age. 

And we again m war engage, 

While this sweet, sequestc’d nU 
Murmurs through the valley stJl 

But, vnth aU your qmet flow. 

Do you not some quarrels know^ 

Lately, angry, how you ran* 

All at war— and mudi hke man 
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Of his work, the poems remembered 
and anthologized today are his unpre- 
tentious, mdigenous nature lyncs such 
as ''The Wild Honey Suckle* (''Fair 
flower, that dost so comely grow**) or "On 
a Honey Bee** C^*Thou, bom to sip the 
lake or spring**) Also, his celebration of 
the first Amencans deserves mention, es 
pecially "The Indian Burying Ground** 

In spite of all the learned have said, 

I stiU my old opimon keep. 


The posture that we give the dead 
Points out the soul*s eternal sleep 

Recently, Freneau*s verse has been re 
claimed from neglect very much as his 
reputation has been cleared of calumnious 
attacks by his contemporaries Near his 
former home at Mount Pleasant, New 
Jersey, stands a monument mscnbed 

Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high 
And bids the pure in heart behold their 
God 


THE POETRY OF FROST 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Robert Frost Cl 874- ) 

Pnnctfal 'puhUsked works A Boys Wtll, 1913 North of Boston 1914 Mountain Interval 
1916 New Hampshire A Poem with Notes and ^ace Notes 1923 West Running 
Brook, 1928, A Further Range 1936, A Witness Tree 1942 A Masqm of Reason, 
1945, Steeple Bush, 1947, A Masque of Mercy, 1947 How Not to Be King 1951 


They would not find me changed from 
him they knew— 

Only more sure of all I thought was 
true 

In a sense this early prediction by Rob 
ert Frost is an accurate description of 
the course of his writing career Frost*s 
poetry has not changed, it has simply 
grown stronger The dominant charac 
teristics of his work— -his impeccable ear 
for the rhythms of speech, his realistic 
handling of nature that transcends the or 
dinary "love** we ascribe to poets of the 
outdoors his revelation of human charac 
ter by means of dramatic events his 
warm philosophy that combines a whim 
sical poet with a dirt farmer whose feet 
are not only planted on the ground but 
in It— all tliese qualities were apparent 
Cat least to some readers) early in his ca 
reer And they are still there, handled 
with greater precision, displaying more 
depth As an example of this strength 
ening process, this growth of sapling into 
tree, look first at the little poem, "The 
Pasture,*' the last stanza of which invites 
the reader ipto Frost's A Boy's Will 


I*m going out to fetch the little calf 

Thats standing by the mother It's so 
young 

It totters when she hcks it with her 
tongue 

I sha'n't be gone long —You come too 

The Frost charm is evident in these 
hnes, but there is also a somewhat 3U- 
venile, Rileyesque quality When one 
compares "The Pasture" with "Come 
In," a much later and firmer treatment 
of the same general theme, the superior 
diction IS immediately apparent in such 
magnificent lines as these 

Far m the pillared dark 
Thrush music went— 

Almost like a call to come in 
To the dark and lament 

But equally apparent is a greater depth 
of psychological complexity a stronger 
suggestion of the "death wish" that John 
Ciardi discusses m his controversial anal 
ysis of "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening," the more famous lyric to which 
"Come In" is certamly a superb compan 
ion piece 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT FROST Excerpts repnnted from COIVCPLETE POFMS OF ROBERT 
FROST by pennjssjtpn pf the publishers, Henry Holt & Co Inc Copyright, 1930 1949 by Henry Holt & 
Co Inc 
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Frost has not changed, only grown 
surer, but there has been an amazing 
change, down through the years, in the 
attitude taken toward his poems First, 
his fellow Amencans could not see this 
most American of writers as a poet at all 
It was necessary for him to go to England 
to be hailed for his talent Secondly, 
when the English had pointed him out to 
us, we catalogued him as another cold 
New England poet who saw everything 
in black and white This astonishing 
judgment becomes superegregious when 
we consider that A Boy*s WtU contains a 
poem of such warm understanding as 
‘^The Tuft of Flowers” and that North of 
Boston, his second volume, includes * The 
Death of the Hired Man,” 'Home Bur 
lal,” and "The Fear,” three dramatic po 
ems that are intensely emotional After 
Frost^s reputation finally became estab 
lished, the critics forced him into a third 
stage of his career he was recognized as 
a major poet, but one not very interest 
ing to talk or write about because his 
poetry was thought too simple and be 
cause Frost held aloof from the free 
verse poets whose efforts, he felt, lacked 
discipline Now, at last, Frost has en 
tered a fourth penod in which his great 
talents are fully recognized, and he is re 
garded as a poet of far more depth and 
subsurface complexity than anyone had 
previously realized Two of Frost^s poems 
that are provocative enough to satisfy the 
most eager analyst are "Directive,” with 
Its Grail imagery, and "The Subverted 
Flower,” with its tantalizmg psychologi 
cal horror 

But Frost will always be a poet more 
loved than analyzed He expresses him 
self in such an attractive way that his 
readers identify themselves with the poet, 
they would like to he Frost The descnp 
tive lines one finds in "After Apple Pick 
ing,” for example, have a perfection that 
seems the only, the inevitable, way of 
describing the dream that the poet feels 
coming on Many other poems by Frost 
contain this same perfection of word 
choice "Two Tramps in Mud Time” is 


so meticulously written (and yet so effort 
less, with Its touches of the famous Frost 
wit) that the reader feels surrounded by 
Apnl weather, and he clearly sees those 
two hulking tramps who stand around 
idly, waiting for the poet to hire them to 
chop his wood 

If Frost had limited his poetry to de 
scriptive and philosophical Ijttics, he 
would still rank as a major poet, fortu 
nately, his poems are also full of people, 
characters who are understandable and 
vividly real In "The Death of the Hired 
Man” four people come alive Mary, the 
sympathetic wife Warren, the practical, 
somewhat cynical husband, Harold Wil 
son the boy "who studied Latin like the 
violin because he liked it”, and Silas, the 
harmlessly wastrel hired man who had 
come "home” to die Other people are 
scattered like old friends throughout the 
poems Magoon, the timid professor and 
Lafe, the burly bill collector, in "A Hun 
dred Collars”, the casual witch in "The 
Witch of Coos”, the newlyweds who 
philosophize so well in "West Running 
Brook”, the old farmer in "The Moun 
tain” who lives at the foot of a mountam 
he refuses to climb simply because he 
sees no practical reason for doing so, and 
that other dour farmer m "Brown's De 
scent” who takes a hilarious ride dovra 
a mountain on a slick crust of snow 

There are others equally memorable, 
but perhaps the outstanding character m 
all die poems is Frost himself Every 
thing he writes is warmed by his own 
personality, and he emerges from his vol 
umes as a great and charming man who 
feels deeply but who never breaks the 
restraining tether of good taste Emo 
tional but never overly sentimental, he 
IS dramatic but never melodramatic, con 
servative but not reactionary, sometimes 
pessimistic but never defeated, humorous 
without being flippant 

Trying to sum up the beguiling effect 
of Frost's outlook on life is difficult, for 
his writing personality is many sided 
Certainly he strikes the reader as a man 
who looks at hfe m a way that is both 
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poetic and practical The concluding 
lines of 'Birches^^ beautifully illustrate 
this remarkable blend In the poem the 
speaker has expressed a desire '*to get 
away from earth awhile^* and then come 
back for a new start 

rd hke to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow 
white trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear 
no more 

But dipped its top and set me down 
again 

That would be good both going and 
coming back 

One could do worse than be a swinger 
of birches 

Frost^s wise outlook is not always con- 
cerned with only the broad generalities 
of life sometimes he becomes specific 
about the events of our times, as m ^To 
a Thinker,^' which gives advice to a 
President, and in ''U S 1946 King^s 
Xj* which is a mordant piece of irony 

Having invented a new Holocaust, 

And been the first with it to win a war, 

How they make haste to cry with fin 
gers crossed, 

King^s X— no fairs to use it any more^ 

A poet must be more than a dramatist, 
an analyst of human emotion, a humor 


ist, and a philosopher he must above all 
be a poet Frost meets diis difiScult test 
He chooses to write m the rhythms of 
human speech, and by sounding as nat 
ural as a man talking to his neighbor in 
simple language he has produced some of 
Amenca's greatest poetry His approach 
seems casual and disarming, rather like 
that of a champion athlete who breaks 
records without straining, who never tries 
too hard To claim perfection for any 
one— athlete or poet— is absurd Frost has 
his defects At times he is like a kindly 
teacher whose whimsicality is so sly as to 
be irritating, whose wisdom sometimes 
descends to mere crankiness But Frost 
has wntten magnificent poetry— simple 
sure, strong Listen to this beautiful (but 
not often quoted) 1)^10 called "Moon 
Compasses'* 

I stole forth dimly m the dripping pause 
Between two downpours to see what 
there was 

And a masked moon had spread down 
compass rays 

To a cone mountain in the midmght 
haze 

As if the final estimate were hers, 

And as it measured in her calipers, 

The mountain stood exalted in its place 
So love will take between the hands a 
face 


THE POETRY OF GRAY 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Thomas Gray (17161771) 

Principal published works Elegy m a Country Churchyard, 1751, Six Poems by Mr 
T Gray 1753, Odes by Mr Gray, 1757, Pindaric Odes, 1758, Poems by Mr Gray, 1768 


Although the poem now titled ^lElegy 
Written m a Country Churchyard" is 
justly the most famous of Thomas Gray's 
poems, anyone reading through the whole 
of his work will decide that he is not a 
poet of only one tone or one mode of 
sensibility True, Gray could stnke and 
maintain admirably a specific mood, such 
as that of gentle melancholy and regret 
that informs the ^^Elegy " This, however, 
was only one of his effects The poetry 
of his great contemporary, Samuel John 


son, IS sustained m one mode from begin 
nmg to end— abstract, moralistic, improv 
mg— but not so Gray's 

Although Gray's poetry was expressive 
of his time and displayed often enough 
the neo classic qualities admired by eight 
eenth century critics and readers, its small 
body displays a wide variety of interest 
that must be recorded m any report of a 
poet who withdrew as a boy from the 
playmg fields of Eton (he was not one 
of the "idle progen/' who knew how to 
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"chase the rolling circle’s speed, /Or urge 
the flying ball”) and spent a quiet adult 
life as a fellow commoner at Cambndge 
He did, in his twenties, take an extended 
Grand Tour with his friend Horace Wal- 
pole, and to the end of his life he varied 
the quietude of his life at Cambndge 
with frequent journeys But Gray, in his 
travels, showed the qualities of the ob 
server, the tourist Capable of wide 
ranges of cunosity and considerable 
imaginative response to what he saw, he 
was willing to be entertained and diverted 
by sights and expenences that Samuel 
Johnson would simply have dismissed as 
foreign and barbarous Gray also resem- 
bled other men of his time, even his 
fnend Walpole of Strawberry Hill fame, 
he was willmg to be amused, but the 
one price he would not pay for his amuse- 
ment was his self possession 

This reserve is what gives Gray’s poe 
try the kind of unity it has He attempts 
many thmgs, and the variety of his 
poetry gives him minor importance as a 
forerunner of the Romantic Movement, 
both in the subjects he sometimes chose 
and in the simple language he sometimes 
employed But those who want to claim 
Gray for the eighteenth century and neo 
classicism have no trouble in doing so 
Even Gray’s best work, poems like "Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” 
"Hymn to Adversity,” and the ^*Elegy’* 
abound in the elevated, figurative diction 
and the excessive personification popular 
m his time In some of his verse fish 
hardly swim, and the poet himself is 
overshadowed by a thick penumbra of 
such literary abstractions as Adversity, 
Melancholy, and others Often there 
cluster in the same poem so many of 
these that the effect becomes clotted and 
obscure Consider these lines from "Ode 
on the pleasure Ansing from Vicissi 
tude" 

Smiles on past Misfortune’s brow 
Soft Reflection's hand can trace, 

And 0 er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melan<iholy grace. 


While Hope prolongs our happier 
hour 

Succeeding verses present "rosy Pleas 
ure,” "a kindred Gnef,” "Misery,” "Bliss,” 
and a line which announces "Humble 
Quiet builds her cell ” 

These tendencies are the marks of 
some of Gray’s greatest poems, lines 
which have gained the immortality of 
proverb The Imes of the "Eton” ode 
ring with many a remembered, selfpos 
sessed phrase, such as " where igno 
ranee is bliss, /’Tis folly to be wise” 
Similarly, a moving and notable sadness, 
admirably kept within bounds, throws 
out phrase after phrase in the ''Elegy” 
apd enriches our common speech TTie 
paths of glory lead but to the grave”, 
"Full many a flower is bom to blush un 
unseen, /And waste its sweetness on the 
desert air”, "Some mute inglorious Mil 
ton here may rest ” Tmly noble 
IS Gray’s contemplation of the bunal 
mounds, the rude inscriptions on the 
stones, the truncated careers, and the 
unanswerable silence of the modest 
graveyard at Stoke Poges For the m 
glorious Miltons a tear is shed This 
shedding of tears may, it is true, antici 
pate future Romantic glorification of the 
emotions, hut the measured shedding 
keeps Gray the child of his century 
Significantly, most of Gray’s poems were 
written for sympathetic fnends and were 
published only when pirated versions, as 
with the "Elegy,” were about to appear 
The fact of Gray’s self control— the 
fact that he possessed a considerable 
range of feeling and powers of taste hut 
was not possessed by them—is testified 
to by several items He was a master of 
the going eighteenth century style and 
could, for example, compose restrained 
and smeere epitaphs ("Epitaph on Mrs 
Clerke,” "Epitaph on Sir William Wil 
hams”) At the same time, with brilliant 
if trivial results, he could compose his 
"Ode on the Death of a Favonte Cat” 
He could be really dull, as in his "Alh 
ance of Educauon and Government’*, yet 
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this sober earnestness did not inhibit his m the '^Elegy** or the '‘Eton'* ode He 

"Satire on the Heads of Houses," in moved from sincere epitaphs to a lament 

which he ridicules the university masters for a cat, he moved, at least once, from 

to whom he was speaking soberly in his his recreation of bardic song to "A Long 

'Alliance" Story," in which much of the general 

Similarly, Gray had enough taste and machmery of Romantic narrative is bur- 
curiosity to initiate the use of "Barbarian" lesqued in advance 
matenals in "The Fatal Sisters," "The As Gray indicated in "The Progress of 

Bard"— called a "Pindaric ode"— and "The Poesy," he believed that he lived in an 

Tnumphs of Owen " True to the tone of age of twilight, the great luminanes of 

his sources, he speaks m accents quite Greek, Roman, and English poetry had 

difFerent from those of neo classic con long since set C'^Oh^ Lyre divme, what 

vention, screams, mantic possession, and danng Spirit/Wakes thee now?") He 

direct language sustain many passages m shows us, however, that a conscientious 
these pastiches from the Norse and other connoisseur can find his way through 
languages But the Cambridge resident twilight— perhaps toward a new dawn— 

was no more possessed by savagery than and throughout follow a memorable 
he was by the refined sensibility expressed course 

THE POETRY OF HOPKINS 

Tyfe of work Poetry 

Author Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844 1889) 

Pnnctfal fuhhshed works Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Now First Published, with 

Notes by Robert Bridges, 1918, Com^plete Poems, 1947 

Twenty nine years elapsed from the hardly a year passes without the appear 
time the poet Robert Bridges first pub ance of a volume of cnticism or biog 
lished his edition of Gerard Manley Hop raphy of the extremely paradoxical G M 
kins' Poems to publication of the defini Hopkins 

tive collection edited by the great Hopkins Of utmost importance in understand 
scholar, W H Gardner Within that ing the very powerful poetry of this often 

time Hopkms had been firmly established misunderstood poet is his eclecticism, his 

as an important if not a major British wide knowledge and deep msights While 

poet, not of his age but of the present it is true that the preponderance of criti 
Undoubtedly, many of the conflicts over cism has dwelt on Hopkms^ innovations 
his life and work will have been resolved in rhythm rhyme and imagery ("mstress" 

by the hundredth anniversary of the year and "inscape ' summarize the two mam 

Bridges first presented a small number of facets), his whole poetic output mdicates 
Hopkms' poems m important anthologies that he followed in the great European 
(1893) poetic tradition from Homer to Matdiew 

Certain it is that the interest when this Arnold Hopkins' greatest poems are 
brilliant genius was in vogue, dunng the unique in powerful rhythmic effect, 

decade after 1918 has changed to some equal to or surpassing that of any other 

thing more deeply critical and scholarly poet of like output, historically speaking, 
The letters, notebooks, and essays as well his poems prove that the genius of our 
as the complete poems— no one now be language lies in stress rhythms (often 
lieves the best of the poet's work was "sprung") of our oldest traditional poetry, 

destroyed— are now available to all, and at least as important as syllabic meters m 

THE POETRY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS Excerpts reprinted from POEMS OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKIN^ third edition edited by W H Gardner by permission of the publishers Oxford 
University Press Inc Copyright 1948 by Oxford University Press Inc 
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e£Fect His poetic diction, his use of com- 
mon idiom as well as ingenious coinages, 
is without exact parallel His ear for lan- 
guage was so acute, though highly mdi- 
vidual, that he helped restore poetry as 
an oral aural art, a fact the late Dylan 
Thomas so bnlliantly demonstrated 

The lack of bulk, the slender volume 
of three hundred pages encompassing less 
than two hundred poems or fragments, 
makes arbitrary the distinction of whether 
Hopkins was a major poet Certainly he 
IS a classic in a very special sense His 
central vision was deeply Christian, Jes 
uit, even mystical, often ecstatic though 
intellectually controlled One of his great 
est poems, '^The Wreck of the Deutsch 
land, * was inspired as much by the 
'liappy memory of five Franciscan Nuns” 
as their tragic death in 1875 by drown 
mg By his own account, the thirty one- 
year old theologian, deeply affected by 
the newspaper account of these nuns, 
exiled by the Falk Laws, who drowned 
in the Thames on a ship carrying them 
from Germany to America, responded to 
his rector^s suggestion that a commemo 
rative poem should be written of this 
Hopkins was eager to try a new rhythm 
which had been haunting his ear, as he 
puts It In spite of Robert Bridges' dis- 
approval, he kept the rhythmic ''odd 
nesses” because the technique was ir 
revocably bound to the sentiment he 
wanted to express, the sprung rhythm or 
"expressional rhythm a vital fusion 
of the internal rhythm of thought and- 
emotion and the external rhythm of 
sounds,” as Gardner describes this phe 
nomenon As a threnody the poem is 
unique An invocation to God to master 
rebellious feelings, a narrative of the 
tragic event, an elegy of one nun's hero 
ism, a meditation on God's beneficence, a 
plea for mtercession— all these and other 
arguments within the poem demanded a 
flexibility and felicity of form The result 
IS one of the great poems in English or 
any language Stanza thirty two, a poem 
of praise to a merciful God, will illustrate 
these subtleties 


I admire thee, master of the 
tides. 

Of the Yore flood, of the yearns 
fall, 

The recurb and the recovery of the 
gulf s sides, 

The girth of it and the wharf of 
xt and the wall 

Stanching, quenching ocean of a 
moUonable mind 

Ground of being, and gramte of it 
past aU 

Grasp God, throned behind 

Death with a sovereignty that heeds but 

hides bodes but abides 

While no one definition of "inscape” or 
"instress' will suflBce, this stanza con 
tains both the former is seeing of the 
internal and fundamental, significant 
form or nature of, say, the ocean m mo 
tion, and the latter would include the ac 
cess to God's grace and a celebration of 
this, though the rhythmic expression is 
also implied 

Perhaps the searching eye and the re 
cording ear are best illustrated in Hop 
kins' most famous lyric, "Pied Beauty” 
Here the poet as painter and musician 
IS displayed, showing his deep concern 
for bringmg to bear in a poem all the 
senses 

Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple colour as a bunded 
cow, 

For rose moles aU m stipple upon 
trout that swim, 

Fresh firecoal chestnut falls, finches^ 
wings, 

Landscape plotted and pieced fold, 
fallow and plough, 

And dll trddes their gear and 
tackle and tnm 

All things counter, onginal, spare, 
strange, 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who 
knows how^) 

With swift, slow, sweet, sour, 
adazzle, dim, 

He fathers forth whose beauty is past 
change 

Praise him 


Here are rhythmic contrasts dramatic 
juxtapositions, unique word manipula 
tions, a compelling meter as dappled and 
iridescent as the things described 

Another facet of Hopkins' talent, one 
of his most pronounced achievements 
was his variation on the sonnet form, a 
revolt against the stilted structures and 
concepts of Victorian poesy This is not 
to say he wrote loosely or without 
thought, quite the contrary is true, for 
his critical writings reveal the depth of 
his study and experimentation Ascetic 
by habit and temperament, he elevated 
the form to a new lyricism by breaking 
with or modifying many old systems and 
establishing his own 

'‘The Starlight Night," a well known 
sonnet not too revolutionary, illustrates 
the nervous counterpointed rhythms, the 
startling pauses, the jarring sound clashes, 
the harmonic word fusion among many 
other interesting poetic, semantic, and 
linguistic devices 

Look at the stars* look, look up at the 
skies* 

O look at all the fire folk sitting in 
the air* 

The bnght boroughs the arcle 
citadels there* 

Down m dim woods the diamond 
delves* the elves eyes* 

The grey lawns cold where gold, where 
quickgold hes* 

Wind beat whitebeam* airy abeles set 
on a flare* 

Hake-doves sent floating forth at a 
farmyard scare*— 

Ah well* It is all a purchase, all is a 
pnze 

Buy then* bid then*— What*?— Prayer, 
patience ahns vows 

Look, look a May mess, hke on orchard 
boughs* 

Look* March bloom, hke on mealed 
with yellow sallows* 

These are indeed the barn, withindoors 
house 

The shocks This piece-bnght palmg 
shuts the spouse 


Chnst home Chnst and his mother 
and ail his hallows 

This sonnet also illustrates Hopkins' 
childlike joy in fairy lore, his deep love 
of nature, and a metaphysical rapture 
over God s munificence, a simple joy bom 
of a deep religion In the Deutschland 
poem Hopkins is cntical of man's ques- 
tionmg of God's ways, but his later poems 
show this questionmg m his own lack of 
balance— a conflicting of personal desires, 
private impulses, and his theology This 
unrest is perhaps best expressed in the 
pnest poets sonnet “Peace" (1879) 

When will you ever. Peace, wild wood 
dove, shy wings shut. 

Your round me roaming end and under 
be my boughs'^ 

When when. Peace, will you. Peace? 

1 11 not play hypocrite 

To own my heart I yield you do come 
sometimes but 

That piecemeal peace is poor peace 
What pure peace allows 

Alarms of wars, the daunting wars, the 
death of it? 

O surely, reaving Peace, my Lord should 
leave m lieu 

Some good* And so he does leave 
Patience exqmsite. 

That plumes to Peace thereafter And 
when Peace here does house 

He comes with work to do, he does not 
come to coo. 

He comes to brood and sit 

Here he seems to have found some meas- 
ure of this peace through virtuous acts, 
selfless serving of an often thankless man- 
kmd 

As most cntics point out, Hopkins 
combined m his interesting person a 
depth of humanity with a height of mys 
Ucal insight, with a whole spectmm of 
emotions and attitudes mfused Most of 
the contradictions in his nature, the am- 
biguities within his poetry, can be re 
solved by a thorough reading not only of 
his poems, but of Eis letters, dianes, and 
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THE POETRY OF HORACE 


Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 65 8 B C ) 

Pnnct'pal transcribed works Satires 35, 30 B C Efodes 30 BC, Odes 23 13 BC, Car 
men Sectdare, 17 B C 


Bom two years before the Emperor 
Augustus, Horace, the son of a freed 
slave, was sent to Rome for the education 
he could not get in Venusia, Italy In 
44 B C he went to Athens for further 
study There he met Brutus, after the 
assassination of Julius Caesar, and was ap 
pointed an officer in the republican army 
routed at Philippi m 42 B C Back m 
Rome, disillusioned, with his possessiqns 
confiscated and his father dead, he began 
verse writmg Vergil, attracted by his 
poetry, presented the country boy to 
Augustus^ cultured minister, Maecenas 

Horace had the good taste to destroy 
his early angry poetry His first published 
poems were his Satires in 35 BC, fol 
lowed by his Erodes Then, still more 
mellow, he published three books of Odes 
in 23 B C Dunng the last years of his 
life, Horace wrote his Epistles In one 
ode. III, xvii, havmg heard of Maecenas^ 
illness, he wrote * If any untimely stroke 
snatches you away, you the half of my 
life that day shall brmg the end of 
us both His wish was granted He died 
in 8 B C , only a few weeks after his pro 
tector, and their ashes were buried on the 
Esquiline hillside 

The early poetry of Horace betrays 
lack of self confidence, as m his references 
to his “pedestnan Muse But the pubh 
cation of his Odes gave him assurance, 
and after the death of Vergil, in 19 B C , 
he was commissioned by the emperor to 
compose and read an ode for the impenal 
secular games Later Augustus demanded 
odes to celebrate the military victories of 
his stepsons, Dmsus and Tibenus 

In his poetry, especially m his Satires, 
Horace recreates his era with tolerance 
and good humor He attaclcs the vanity 
of human desires, yet stresses the need to 
enjoy the pleasures of the world While 
professing the epicurean philosophy, he 


generally practiced stoicism Though 
praising the pleasures of wine, his health 
was too delicate to let him drink deeply 
And his poems to women were just as 
conventional For only one woman, 
Cinara, did he show real feelmg His 
affection was reserved for the men he 
knew, and his sincerity and ability to 
project himself beyond the lines of his 
poems have won him innumerable friends 
through the centuries 

The poetic satire was the mvention of 
the Roman Lucilius, ^'untouched by the 
Greeks,^* as Horace declared, with its 
name derived from a dish composed of a 
variety of mgredients Horace composed 
eighteen satires, in two volumes, but he 
made them more a friendly conversation 
than the bitter lampooning of his prede 
cessor 

Book I, containing ten satires presented 
in no chronological order, was completed 
between his introduction to Maecenas in 
38 B C and their appearance three years 
later Number I, appropriately addressed 
to his patron, deals with Horace^s favorite 
theme, the folly of the discontented man 
who wants something he does not have 
^^Oh, happy trader cries the soldier, 
while the trader, m his ship belabored by 
the south wmds, envies the soldier The 
poet follows this craving to its most un 
reasonable form, the hoarding of money, 
though he does not advocate bemg a 
spendthnft His council is that a man 
should so live that he can leave his life, 
as he leaves a banquet table, contented 
In Satire IV, Horace explams why he 
uses this form his father trained him 
for a good life by pointing out as bad 
examples those who lived it evilly Be 
sides, the form allows him ‘Wihngly, to 
tell the truth*' Satire V, describing a 
journey made with his protector, con 
tarns the poet's reply to those who charged 
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he was cultivating Maecenas for personal 
profit, a subject taken up again in Satire 
IX His first contacts with the wealthy 
statesman are described in the following 
poem, which take a side glance at the 
vice of aspiring to a higher position than 
one merits 

The eight satires of Book Two, which 
appeared five years later, are longer and 
generally in dialogue form In one, the 
Lawyer Trebatius Testa clears the poet 
of the charge of being too bitter in his 
first volume Paradoxes serve as themes 
for two others All except the wise are 
mad, and all but the wise are slaves 
Three express Horace's delight in plam 
living and his disgust at the vapid con- 
versations overheard at formal banquets 
He ends with an outburst against a 
woman he calls Canidia, who also figures 
m his later writings 

The earliest form of Horace's lyric 
poetry is his collection of epodes, as the 
grammarians called them Horace named 
them Tambi, ' a meter of alternating long 
and short lines designed by Archilochus 
for invectives In these poems he ex 
presses his pet dislikes, sometimes humor 
ously, as in Number III, where he in 
veighs against the garlic in the food 
served at Maecenas' table At other times 
he really hated the object of his verse, 
as in Number IV, written about a freed 
man who proudly strutted along the Via 
Sacra, or m the poem which expresses 
his hope that the ship will be wrecked 
when the poet Maevias goes on a sea 
voyage In two epodes, V and XVII, he 
comes back to Canidia, first accusing her 
of bemg a witch who uses her spells on 
men, and then, when he apologizes, por 
traymg her as threatening to use her vile 
charms against him 

Several others have the form, but not 
the substance, of an epode, as in Num- 
ber I, wntten when Maecenas was depart- 
ing for the battle of Actium and begging 
his patron not to endanger himself Best 
known of all is probably the '‘Beatus 
ille," classified as an epode because of its 
surprise satmcal endmg 


How happy is his low degree, 

How rich m humble poverty is he 
Who leads a quiet country life 
Discharged of busyness and void of 
stnfe 

After an enumeration of the joys of life 
in the country, the poem is revealed as 
the idle words of the usurer Alphius 

He called his money in, 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon spht him on the former shelf 
He put It out again 

To lovers of poetry, Horace probably 
makes his greatest appeal through his 
Odes, the artistic work of a mature 
wnter Composed after Actium, these 
poems were written between 23 and 13 
B C The ideas are commonplace— the 
uncertainties of life, the joys of friend 
ship— but they endure because they ex 
press sentiments that appeal to all read- 
ers Number III, for instance, contains 
the much quoted line, “Sweet and fitting 
It IS to die for the fatherland" Poets 
good and bad ever since have enjoyed 
translating these poems mto their own 
idiom 

In his Odes, Horace used a vanety of 
meters to suit his subjects The earliest 
are the gayest, the later odes, reflecting 
his own failing health and the deaths 
of friends, reveal an artist of subtle ele 
gance and an effective arrangement of 
words Even his pensive reflections con 
ceal subtle humor 

The culminatmg form of Horace's 
genius was his Efistles “You were the 
mspiration of my earliest Muse, Mae 
cenas, and must be of my latest," he 
says, beginning this form One, Number 
IX, is a fine example of a letter of in- 
troduction, presenting Septimus to the 
future Emperor Tibenus The others, 
however, are letters only m form, bemg 
more in the nature of informal moral 
essays “Modernism is wisdom" is the 
theme of the first, but mstead of angnly 
attacking vice, the aging but hmdlier 
poet gently rebukes folly At the end he 
sets himself up as critic of the poets and 
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poetic movements of his age Surpns 
ingly, Horace devotes little time to Lucre 
tms and Catullus, the greatest of his 
predecessors Carelessness marred the 
verses of both, perhaps the fault which 
he considered the gravest of all blmded 
him to their many virtues 


Havmg completed twenty two epistles, 
Horace wrote “You have played and 
eaten and drunk enough It is time for 
you to depart the scene He died, at the 
age of fifty seven, one of the most genial 
and attractive of poets who have written 
undying verse 


THE POETRY OF LANIER 


Ty^eofwork Poetry 

Author Sidney Lamer C 1 842 1881) 

Pnnci'pal published works Poems, 1877, Poems of Sidney Lamer, 1884 


The poetic fame of Sidney Lanier, 
after Poe the most important nineteenth- 
century poet of the Southern United 
States, rests upon a small body of poetry 
found m the posthumous volume. Poems 
of Sidney Lamer, which contains the 
verse Lanier included m his Poems, along 
with a number of pieces which had re 
ceived only magazine publication before 
the poet's death m 1881, plus a group 
of unrevised early poems mat his wife 
felt were worthy of publication Of ap 
proximately one hundred titles m the 
posthumous volume, only fifteen or 
twenty are known today except to stu 
dents especially interested in Lanier 
Most of the cntical discussions of La 
nier's poetic significance cite primarily 
these some fifteen or twenty poems m 
illustrating both his merits and his de- 
fects 

Lanier was a poet of both theory and 
practice His theory of technique was 
influenced by his great love for music 
Precociously musical, he was in man 
hood a bnlliant flutist who played with 
symphony orchestras m Dallas and Balti 
more His moralistic theory of poetic con 
tent was possibly influenced by his early 
traming m a devoutly Christian family 
as well as by his own fundamentally 
religious nature, which shows itself, m 
some of his nature poems, as a passionate 
love for God's plants and creatures ap 
preaching that of St Francis of Assisi 

Lanier's theory of prosody is expounded 
principally in The Science of English 


Verse (1880), which develops in exten 
sive detail and with copious illustration 
the thesis that the same laws govern 
both versification and music Three brief 
quotations will illustrate this thesis 

when we hear verse, we hear a 
set of relations between sounds, when 
we silently read verse we see that which 
bnngs to us a set of relations between 
sounds when we imagine verse, we 
imagine a set of relations between 
sounds 

When those exact co ordinations 
which the ear perceives as rhythm, 
tune, and tone color are suggested to 
the ear by a senes of musted sounds, 
the result is MUSIC 
When those exact co-ordinations 
which the ear perceives as rhythm 
tune, and tone color, are suggested to 
the ear by a series of sfoken words, 
the result is VERSE 

there is absolutely no difference 
between the sound relations used in 
music and those used in verse 

Lanier's application of his prosodic theory 
may be studied in many of his poems, 
but It may be easily seen m such poems 
as “The Symphony," “The Marshes of 
Glynn," and *'Song of die Chattahoo 
chee " 

In “The Symphony," Lanier attempted 
the difficult task of composing a poem 
somewhat as a musician would Such 
mstruments as violins, flute, clarinet, 
horn, and hautboy (oboe) are personified 
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and used to develop die theme of Love, 
the enemy of Trade (matenalism), 
which pervades the poem Nowhere is 
Lanier's belief in the essential identity 
of sound relations in music and in verse 
better illustrated than in the four lines 
which introduce the horn passage m the 
poem 

There thrust the bold straightforward 
horn 

To battle for that lady lorn 

With hearthsome voice of mellow 
scorn, 

Like any kmght in kmghthood s mom 

It has been objected that Lanier tried 
the impossible in ''The Symphony" and 
that his achievement, though notable, 
IS successful only in part Perhaps his 
theory is better illustrated in 'Sunrise" 
and "The Marshes of Glynn " In "Sun 
rise," one easily catches die sibilance of 
the forest 

Ye hspers, whisperers singers in storms, 

Ye consciences muxmunng faiths under 
forms. 

Ye mimsters meet for each passion that 
gneves, 

Fnendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves 

In "The Marshes of Glynn" the sounds 
and even the silence of the great marshes 
near Brunswick, Georgia, may be heard 
and felt by the reader A passage near 
the close of the poem descnbes in this 
fashion the coming of the high tide of 
evening 

The creeks overflow a thousand nvu 
lets mn 

Twixt the roots of the sod, the blades 
of the marsh grass stir, 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that 
westward whirr, 

Passeth, and all is stiU, and the currents 
cease to run. 

And the sea and the marsh are one 

In these lines the sounds of the movmg 
waters and grasses and of the whimng 
wings are followed by a silence that is 
palpable 

Because of Lanier's repeated use of 


onomatopoeia in his verse he has often 
been compared with Poe, but Lanier's 
theory of poetic content is quite different 
Poe, in "The Philosophy of Composi 
tLon," concedes that 'passion, or even 
truth, may be introduced, and even 
profitably introduced, into a poem", but, 
he asserts, "Beauty is the sole legitimate 
province of the poem " In another essay, 
"The Poetic Principle," Poe attacks what 
he calls "the heresy of The Didactic " 
"Every poem, it is said, should inculcate 
a moral," he reminds us "and by this 
moral is the poetical ment of the work 
to be adjudged " But, he continues, 

would we but permit ourselves to look 
into our own souls, we should imme 
diately there discover that under the 
sun there neither exists nor can exist 
any work more thoroughly digmfied— 
more supremely noble than &s very 
poem— this poem per se— this poem 
which IS a poem and nothing more— 
this poem wntten solely for the poem s 
sake 

Lanier loved art as much as Poe did, 
but Lanier was on the side of the moral 
ists In the series of lectures posthumously 
published as The English Novel and the 
Pnnci'ple of Its Develofment Cl 883), he 
leaves no doubt as to his position when 
he states that 

We may say that he who has not yet 
perceived how artistic beauty and moral 
beauty are convergent lines which run 
back into a common ideal origin, and 
who therefore is not afire with moral 
beauty just as with artistic beauty— that 
he, in short, who has not come to that 
stage of qmet and eternal frenzy in 
which the beauty of hohness and the 
holiness of beauty mean one thing burn 
as one fire, shine as one light within 
him, he is not yet ihe great artist 

Although Lanier wrote occasional 
poems such as his verse narrative "The 
Revenge of Hamish," in which the moral 
element is not a major one, most of his 
poetry is charged with moral purpose or 
shmes with "the beauty of holiness " 
"The Sjmiphony" bitterly indicts the 
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cruel, greedy practices of Trade and sings 
the gospel of brotherly love In ^^The 
Marshes of Glynn, he wntes 

As the marsh hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod. 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
greatness of God 

Even a dialect poem like “Thar’s More m 
the Man than Thar Is in the Land'’ 
contains a moral lesson, as the title itself 
suggests Occasionally his moral earnest 
ness dims Lanier’s artistic sight, however, 
as in “Song of the Chattahoochee" in 
which the nver is made to say 

I am fain for to water the plain 

Downward the voices of Duty call— 

This IS a flagrant example of what John 
Ruskin called the “pathetic fallacy " Peo 
pie may act with moral purpose, when 
the Chattahoochee River flows downward, 
however, it is not because it knows that 

The dry fields burn, and the mills are 
to turn. 

And a mynad flowers mortally yearn, 

but because, as Lamer himself very well 
knew, the law of gravity is a part of the 
earthly scheme of things 

Though Lanier is not primarily a re 
gional poet, many of his lines sing elo 
quently of his Southern origin He is in 
love with the beautiful Marshes of Glynn, 
with their “moss bearded live oaks" He 
mourns that “Bright drops of tune, from 
oceans infimte/Of Melody" were ended 
when a pet mockingbird “died of a cat, 
May, 1878 " He grieves in “Com" that 
die rich soil of his native state is bemg 
washed away because of the greed of 
cotton farmers who lay the surface bare 
and then leave their erosion ruined areas 
and head for Texas to repeat their folly 
In “A Flonda Sunday," he holds “an 


my being" nch scented orange trees, pea 
green parrakeets, “pranked woodpeckers 
that ne’er gossip out," palmettos, pines, 
and mangroves In such poems Lanier is 
as clearly a Southern poet as Robert 
Frost IS a New England one when he 
describes his New Hampshire country 
side 

A fault that many readers have found 
with Lanier is that, as a poet, he too 
often lets his heart overflow and his 
whole bemg “quiver with the passionate 
thnll", at times a noble emotion may 
descend into sentimentality and at others 
the poet’s feeling may blur the expression 
of “the great thought" The lush music 
of Lanier’s lines may also create the 
lulling mental effect that one finds in 
Swinburne Part of Lanier’s trouble seems 
to be that he is striving too hard to attam 
the right combination of “rhythm, tune, 
and tone color " He sometimes forces his 
comparisons so that they become too 
obvious poetic conceits, as m ^ Marsh 
Song— at Sunset,’ with its metaphors 
drawn from Shakespeare’s Temjpe$t Some 
of his sentences, such as the thirty six 
line one which opens “The Marshes of 
Glynn," lack clanty because of their great 
length and intricate structure 

In spite of the undisciplined emotion 
alism, hazy thought, and stramed effects 
of his lesser poems, Lanier seems well 
assured of a permanent place in Amer- 
ican literature The melody of his best 
lines the love of God, man, and nature 
found m poems like “The Marshes of 
Glynn" and “The Symphony", the sim 
pie beauty of “A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master", and the stoic acceptance of “The 
Stirrup Cup," in which the consumptive 
poet says uncomplammgly to Death, 
“Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt" 
—for these Lanier vwll contmue to be 
loved 


THE POETRY OF LEWIS 


Ty'pe of work Poetry 

Author Ceal Day Lewis Cl 904 ) 

Pnnctfal fuhltshed works Beechen Vigil and Other Poems, 1925 Country Comet, 1928 
Transitional Poem, 1929, Prom Feathers to Iron, 1931 The Magnetic Mountain 1933 
A Time to Dance and Other Poems, 1935, Overtures to Death 1938, Poems in Wartime 
1940 Word Over All, 1943 Short is the Time Poems 1936 1943, 1943, Poems, 1943 
1947, 1948, An Italian Visit, 1953 Pegasus and Other Poems, 1957 


Cecil Day Lewis began writing poetry 
at Oxford along with Lis literary friends, 
W H Auden, Stephen Spender and 
Louis MacNeice, but his early work 
shows little resemblance to that of his 
contemporaries His first well known 
work, Transitional Poem, was a long, 
Whitmanesque, searching work contain 
mg different styles and \erse forms and 
filled with classical allusions Although a 
few of Its sections satmzed contemporary 
life, It was generally diffuse and had little 
m common with the early sharp, ironic 
Auden or the early lyric MacNeice It 
was followed by another long poem. 
From Feathers to Iron More carefully 
controlled and more somber in tone, this 
work displayed a shrewd observation of 
contemporary English life In it, Day 
Lewis criticized the fiat, industrial sub 
urb and contrasted the hardness of the 
iron life of most men in modem society 
The poet also praised the natural process 
of birth, pitting the idea of creation and 
the child against the overwhelming in 
dustnalism of the age He felt that there 
was, however, some limited amount of 
space left for the natural and spiritual 
In this early poem several character 
istics of Day Lewis^ work are evident 
his contemporary references and Ian 
guage and the loose, conversational qual 
ity of his style 

Day Lewis^ became more like 

that of his contemporaries, at least in 
theme, with his next long poem. The 
Magnetic Mountain Here he attacks the 
complacent person who ignores social is 
sues, the fool who does not see them, and 
the escapist who purposely avoids them 


The poem satirizes the old English, 
public school tradition, the tradition 
which assumes that mvariable guides for 
conduct exist, formulas for meeting every 
problem of society Day Lewis pleads for 
all who would reform society, who would 
fashion a world based on the heart of 
man, to ]om him m his journey to the 
^'Magnetic Mountain TTie mountain 
symbolizes both the heart or faith of 
man and the enduring power or iron in 
his character, for iron is a magnetic and 
compelling substance In his attack on 
the English colonizing and commercial 
past. Day Lewis calls for social action, 
for a '‘communal sense^^ in order that man 
may realize his full potentiality His 
stmging reproach to the gray, gritty 
present and his great faith in the possi 
bility of a new social order, as well as 
the qualities revealed m his earlier writ 
mg, are in evidence throughout this work 
In this rhetorical declaration of faith. 
Day Lewis' wntmg is loose and allusive, 
with none of the hard, crjqitic quality of 
Auden's work Yet the looseness of Day 
Lewis' structure is frequently, as in the 
above passage, balanced by unexpected, 
musical alliteration 

Day Lewis' faith in the new social or 
der began to wane in his next volume, 
A Time to Dance and Other Poems, a 
volume including a number of shorter 
l)7ncs Although his allegiances were still 
just as strong to the new social order he 
began to demonstrate an awareness of 
some of the difficulties of bnnging about 
a reformation He claimed, however, that 
he still wrote his poems in order to keep 
his faith and courage The following vol 
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ume, Overtures to Death, demonstrates 
an even keener realization that man was 
not likely to become perfect within a 
generation or so by joining in a com 
munal assault on the “Magnetic Moun 
tain The verse m this book is cnsper, 
less shnll, and less rhetorical, convejnng 
a deeper insight into man and the issues 
that face him Although Day Lewis still 
attacks the complacent and those who 
love tradition for the simple reason that 
It is tradition, he realizes that he, too, 
may be bound to some sterile tradition, 
some impossible notion of human con 
duct He develops this theme in one of 
his best short poems, “Regency Houses " 
The vague influence of Yeats in this 
poem has given it a terseness and power 
not always present in Day Lewis' work 
At the same time the introspective qual 
ity, the realization of his own limitations, 
has given the poem a depth not apparent 
in his earlier calls to social action 

Day Levns, alert to the dangers of 
Nazism, had attacked the complacent 
people who refused to acknowledge that 
war was imminent During the war, 
however, his poetry became less social, 
less political, more personal He began to 
write autobiographical poems dealing 
with childhood memories and concerns 
He also vsorote a number of poems on 
the theme of love, presenting both its 
pleasures and its difficulties The range 
of the subjects he treated widened 
gready the life of the simple country 
man, the impact of the war, places, 
poems in praise of hterary figures such 
as Thomas Hardy and Walter de la 
Mare, the pleasures of Christmas His 
thoughtful and introspective side con 
tmued, but his subjects grew more per 
sonal, more concerned with direct expen 
ence, and less dommated by the inten 
sity of a single vision for mankmd's sal 
vation In this shift of interest to more 
personal and direct concerns, Day Lewis 
mirrored the changmg trend of a whole 
generation of English wnters and intel- 
lectuals Day Lewis still used satire, as 
he does m his most recent volume, Pe 


gasus and Other Poems, but it was and 
has continued to be, a far more gentle 
and understandmg kind of satire 

In 1953 Day Lewis published An Ital 
tan Visit, a long versified account of a 
journey to Italy This is a thoughtful, de 
scnptive work full of powerful and often 
startling images The style is conversa 
tional like the easy flow of imaginative 
language and rich contemplation from an 
urbane and cultured gentleman It is 
perhaps this kind of loose, ruminative 
writing that best suits Day Lewis' talent, 
for he has never been, save in rare mo- 
ments, a poet of great intensity or Im 
guistic magic The poem, in its descrip- 
tions of Rome, Florence, and numerous 
smaller towns, also displays a deep ap 
preciation of both art and tradition Day 
Lewis is, for the contemporary reader, 
far more convincing as the guardian of 
tradition and culture than he was as the 
voice crjung out for a new order His 
conversational ease, along with his skill 
in fashioning images, is evident in the 
following passage which can also serve 
as his final comment on his pseudopro 
phetic role in the 1930's 

We who flowered in the Thirties 

Were an odd lot, sceptical yet suscep 
tible, 

Dour though enthusiastic, horizon 
addicts 

And future fans, tembly apt to ask 
what 

Our all very fine sensations were in aid 
of 

We did not you will remember, come 
to coo 

Still, there is hope for us Rome has 
absorbed 

Other barbanans yes, and there's no- 
body quite so 

Sensuously nch and reckless as the xfr 
formed 

Puntan 

Day Lewis has become the intelligent 
gentleman of letters, able, with both 
richness and humor, to see his past con 
victions in perspective Never a poetic 
mnovstor, he has been overshadowed, m 
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cntical accounts of his generation, by bis 
more brilliant contemporaries But he has 
produced a great variety of thoughtful 
and introspective verse, and he has writ 
ten with honesty and intelligence on a 
wide range of subjects In his maturity 
he has found the kind of verse and the 
kmd of subject, as well as the gentle and 
ruminative tone, that he is making defi 


nitely his Poems like the An Italian Visit 
and *^Moods of Love'* in his most recent 
volume are admirably readable and dem 
onstrate the poetic attractions of a witty, 
cultured gentleman reportmg on his trav 
els, his observations of people, his feel 
mgs about himself Cecil Day Lewis, 
though not a great poet, is an honest and 
attractive one 


THE POETRY OF LINDSAY 

Ty^e of work Poetry 

Author Vachel Lindsay Cl 879 1931) 

Pnncifal published works General Wtiham Booth Enters into Heaven, 1913 , The Cong^ 
and Other Poems, 1914 The Chinese Nightingd'e and Other Poems 1917 The Golden 
Whales of California and Other Rhymes in the American Language, 1920 Going to the 
Sun, 1923 Going to the Stars, 1926 The Candle in the Cabin 1926 , Johnny Af^leseed 
and Other Poems, 1928 , Every Soul Is a Circus, 1929 


No complete collection of Vachel Lind 
say's poetry has ever been published nor 
does It seem likely that this would be a 
profitable venture for publisher, reader, 
or scholar The vogue for this poet died 
out even before his death, the excellent 
collections of selected poetry and antholo 
gies contain all that is likely to survive, 
and a consensus among scholars has al 
ready been established— Lindsay was a vi 
tal minor poet whose interesting expen 
ments and some fifty poems will be re- 
membered 

Setting aside his earliest poems, m- 
cluding the famous '^Rhymes to be 
Traded for Bread," and his late ones, ex 
eluding '7ohnny Appleseed," the critical 
reader will find a corpus of poetry which, 
if no longer startling, is at least substan 
tial These first collections sometimes in 
elude sketches which do not illuminate 
and poems without substance, they were 
a part of the poet's years when he consid 
ered himself a traveling mystic, an artist- 
wnter with a rather vague creed based 
loosely on Swedenborgian philosophy 
His later years before his suicide were 
clouded over by a despondency which the 
poems reflect 

In January, 1913, Poetry A Magazine 


of Verse published "General William 
Booth Enters into Heaven," published 
in book form later that year along with 
other poems by the same author The 
immediate— and lasting— popularity of 
this poem is justified perhaps more so 
than that of the familiarly anthologized 
"The Congo " With cues for instruments 
and singing, the writer's very real mb 
ute to the religious leader is a studied 
cacophony which ends in deep reverence 

And when Booth halted by the curb for 
prayer 

He saw his Master thro' the flag filled 
air 

Chnst came gently with a robe and 
crown 

For Booth the soldier, while the throng 
knelt down 

He saw King Jesus They were face to 
face, 

And he knelt a weeping in that holy 
place 

Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb? 

Here is Lindsay's metier, the rhythmic 
portrayal of almost legendary persons 
Lincoln, Bryan, Chapman, Altgeld, Sulli 
van, Jackson, and Alexander Campbell, 
the founder of his religious sect, among 
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others In these poems he created a new 
kind of poetic tribute, as unlike the usual 
versifying obituary as his own life was 
from those he celebrated 

Less successful, though even more pop 
ular on chautauqua and college platforms 
where he appeared for so many years m 
so many cities, are the ^'travel" poems, the 
sweeping Whitmanesque vistas of the 
Santa Fe Trail, the Congo, the Great 
Plains Here, too, his poetry has its 
strongly personal and syncopated quality, 
a stress here and a manipulation there, 
which stamps it with a form no longer 
usable because, perhaps, he himself over- 
used It * The Congo” begins 

Fat black bucks in a wine barrel room. 
Barrelhouse kings with feet unstable 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the 
table 

Pounded on the table. 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of 
a broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, BOOM, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of 
a broom 

Boomlay, boomlay boomlay, BOOM 

This is the four stress line, with a kind 
of added syncopation which one cntic 
has called ^^star spangled jazz ” Poems of 
this type are most effective when read 
aloud in keeping with the mstructions 
Lindsay supplied in a marginal gloss 
A third category, and in some ways the 
most successful because the poems seem 
so artless, is that of "‘children’s” poetry— 
the kind which is enchanting to all, the 
large child reading and the small one lis 
tening "The Chinese Nightingale,” al 
ihough sullied by adult overtones, is the 
best known of this group with its chim 
ing, clanging pigeon Chmese symbols 

He lit a JOSS stick long and black 
Then the proud gray joss in the comer 
stirred 

On his wnst appeared a gray small bird, 
And this was the song of the gray small 
bird 

"*Where is the pnncess, loved forever, 


Who made Chang first of the kings of 
men? ’ 

A group of poems on all kinds of mice 
still delights youngsters when they are re 
printed m children’s anthologies These 
little poems are more of a delight than 
those which Lindsay thought would 
charm children 

On the other hand, his exploitation of 
sounds always pleases, as in ""The Kally 
ope Yell” 

Music of the mob am I, 

Circus day^s tremendous cry — 

I am the Kallyope Kallyope Kallyope^ 
Hoot toot hoot toot hoot toot hoot toot, 
Willy willy willy wah HOO^ 

Sizz fizz 

or the second part of ""The Santa Fe 
Trail’ 

Listen to the iron horns, npping rack 
mg 

Listen to the quack horns slack and 
clacking 

Way down the road, trilling like a toad 
Here comes the dice horn here comes 
the vice horn. 

Here comes the smrl horn, hratvl horn 
lewd horn 

Followed by the prude horn, bleak and 
squeaking — 

(Some of mem from Kansas, some of 
them from Kansas ) 

The first echoes calliope dissonances, the 
latter, the klaxon racket 

From his last volume. Every Soul Is a 
CircuSj comes what Lindsay thought was 
a tribute to P T Bamum, but which 
was really, as the opening lines reveal, 
an apology for his own works 

My brothers of the poet trade 
Leave your ivory towers, and stand 
On the porch, and watch this ardent 
band 

And praise, with me. 

This Masquerade 

From a cloud by the dark Art Institute 
That old Barnum comes, 

Followed by serene Greek Gods, 

And the lake breeze hums 
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The Art Institute is the place where read "with hardic and troubadour chant- 
Lindsay started his career, like Bamum, mg," and Lmdsa/s postlude might well 
he ended in the tent Both brought thrill grace his epitaph 
ing moments, Barnum his Lind Lindsay go, come, let us he hold with our songs 
his Salvation Army hero leader A note brothers, 

from the poet suggests this poem is to Come, let us he hold with our songs 

THE POETRY OF LOVELACE 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Richard Lovelace C1618 1658) 

Principal published works Lucasta, 1649 Posthume Poems, 1659 


To most readers, Richard Lovelace is 
remembered for two lines each of two 
songs He caught for all those spints who 
have suffered in prison, who have 
thought or composed thoughts in gaols 
the perfect expression of the free will in 

Stone Walls doe not a Pnson make. 

Nor I ron bars a Cage, 

and he expressed his own high standards 
as a gentleman, soldier, scholar, and poet 
in lines which he wrote when going off to 
war 

I could not love thee Cl^eare) so much, 

Lov^d I not Honour more 

A Royalist by birth and politics, the poet 
lost a modest fortune upholding his own 
high standards he suffered impnsonment 
twice, ironically, and his entire life he 
spent surrounded by war^s tragedies He 
lost his father and a brother in battle, 
and he and his remaining brothers fought 
valorously for England (he attained the 
rank of colonel) His poetry, of limited 
populanty, was virtuous and modest in 
extreme and, as cntics hasten to point 
out, the most moral written by the Cava 
her poets His most famous senes, Lu 
casta (from lux casta, light of virtue), is 
his testimonial 

No conclusive evidence has yet come 
to light concerning the Lucasta of Love 
lace^s first volume, though it is now cer 
tain that this idealized figure was not 
Lucy Sacheverell The woman to whom 
he addressed most of his early poems may 
have been a Lucas, however, hence tJie 
play on words 


Lovelace wrote in the age of the "con 
celt," that witty and often barbed line 
popularized by John Donne, but he 
must always rank in second place in its 
use His two famous songs written also 
m an age of words set to music, sur 
pass those of his betters, but on moral 
grounds "To Althea, from Prison," dem- 
onstrates Lovelace’s indomitable spmt 
and "To Lucasta, Going to the Warres," 
his mcorruptible soul Lovelace was an 
amateur poet, a man of action whose 
education made of him a man of parts, 
and he is often compared to Sir Philip 
Sidney, "A Scholar, Souldier, Lover, and 
a Saint," as one epitaph verse reads 

The diversified poetry within Lucasta 
indicates that Lovelace followed in that 
great tradition of the Renaissance gentle 
man His varied activities and tastes led 
sometimes to the exercise of a talent 
thmly spread, to poor taste, but espe 
cially to haste— Lovelace’s besetting sm 
His first volume lacked care, proofread 
mg (even at a time of vanable spellings, 
mdifferent typography, and fanciful 
punctuation), not to mention chronolog 
ical arranging, collating of stanzas, and 
other matters so necessary to a really pro 
fessional work One wonders, then, why 
Lovelace was a favorite poet of an age 
when better poets went begging for read 
ers As a contemporary and professional 
said of him, "He writes very well for a 
gentleman " 

Only twenty seven copies of the 1649 
Lucasta, available m the seventeenth cen 
tury for a few pence, are now known to 
be extant The portrait mduded makes 
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one wonder at the extravagant praise of 
Lovelace’s looks, but not of his poetry, 
which IS courtly, exuberant, at times 
pleasingly fanciful, though often ama- 
teurish m tone and style This slender 
book of some sixty poems is dedicated to 
Lady Anne Lovelace, wife of his cousm 
John, though not to be thought of as 
Lucasta A group of commendatory poems 
follows the dedication, by his brothers 
Francis and Dudley, the latter, ten years 
later, the compiler of Lovelace’s posthu 
mous poems The most interesting poem 
in this commendatory group is by the 
author’s friend and fellow poet, Andrew 
Marvell, who suggests the verses will 
please the ladies more than the critics, 
those ^Word peckers, Paper rats. Book 
scorpions ” 

The poems proper begin with two 
songs, both dedicated to ideal or Platonic 
love and both related to going overseas 
and fighting Of the sixty, about a third 
were set to music and may still be found 
in books of ‘'Ayres Most of the poems 
conform to the seventeenth century pat 
tern of odes vmtten on memorable days 
or for sad occasions, pastorals, sonnets, 
satires, and elegies An interesting exam 
pie of the latter is one of the poet’s earli 
est poems, written when he was twenty 
and addressed to Princess Katherme 
“borne, chnstened, buried in one day” 
The interesting contrasts of birth and 
death, swaddling and windmg clothes, 
]oy and sorrow, with the overtones of 
pomp and circumstance befitting her 
royal innocent lineage make of this poem 
a study m contrasts 

In addition to these varied t]ypes of 
poems, Lovelace wrote at least one acted 
play, a comedy called “The Scholars,” the 
prologue and epilogue appeanng m his 
first collection Another play, “The Sol 
dier,” was a tragedy never acted because 
of the closing of the theaters m 1642 
During the period of the Protectorate 
songs by Lovelace were probably sung in 
the so called masques, thinly disguised 
plays produced privately for an ansto 
cratic audience 


Lovelace prepared his second book, 
Posthume Poems, before his death, 
though It remained for his brother to 
bnng out the volume It is dedicated to 
Sir John Lovelace, an indication this time 
of his patronage The first poem, “To Lu 
casta Her Reserved Looks, epitomizes 
the gay sad theme so prevalent among the 
Cavaliers, even at death 

Lucasta frown and let me die. 

But smile and see I hve, 

The sad indifference of your Eye 
Both kills, and doth repneve 
You hide our fate within its screen. 

We feel our judgment ere we hear 
So in one Picture I have seen 
An Angel here, the Divel there 

The poems in this volume show a ma 
ture writer, even a practiced one and the 
salutary effect of careful editing by Dud 
ley Lovelace assisted by Eldred Revett, 
makes this edition a more appealing one 
for the modem reader Although the vol 
ume does not contain as many songs, the 
same types of poems appear, forty four 
in all, with a series of translations from 
Latin and French appended There is 
also a group of nature verses on “The 
Ant,” “The Grasshopper,” “The Falcon,” 
“The Spider,” “The Snail,” and others 

Thought by the critics to be devoid of 
playful talent, Lovelace disputes the 
charge effectively m the poem “A Black 
patch on Lucasta’s Face,” a sonnet in 
which a bee “Mistook her glorious Face 
for Paradise,” and the plaster placed on 
the sting serves as “the sweet little Bees 
large Monument ” 

It may be significant that Lovelace’s 
longest poems, in the first volume a pas 
toral titled “Amarantha” and in the sec 
ond a satire, “On Sanazar’s Being Hon 
cured with Six Hundred Duckets by the 
Clanssimi of Venice,” display the courtier 
as a gallant and then as a cynic In the 
later poem Lovelace sees woman as some 
thmg less than perfect, but so much gen 
tier IS this knight than the other Cavalier 
poets that he would almost fit Chaucer’s 
famous description of kmghdy grace 
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From the sentiments expressed m a 
group of elegies in which the poet^s 
fnends lament his death, the character 
of Lovelace was exemplary Such expres 
sions were a literary convention, of course, 
hut so much of what is said rings true of 
his life that a backward glance reveals in 
epitome a man of his age His brother, 
revealing something of a family talent, 
wrote the concluding lines to Richard 
Lovelace’s literary epitaph, Imes in which 


the tragedy of premature death— ^'Snatcht 
the bnght Jewell from the Case”— is sof 
tened by bright memory 

And now, transform’d, he doth anse 
A Constellation in the Skies 
Teaching the blinded World the way. 
Through Night, to starde into Day 
And snipwrackt shades with steady 
hand 

He steers unto th’ Ehzian Land 


THE POETRY OF MALLARME 

Ty^eofwork Poetry 

Author Stephane Mallarm4 (1842 1898) 

Pnnci'pd fubltshed works VAfres-mtdt dun Fauna, 1876 (The Afternoon of a Faun"), 
Poestes, 1887 Vers et Prose 1893, Poesies completes, 1899 


Because of the highly individual qual 
ities of his writing and in spite of his 
tremendous impact on modem poetry, 
St6phane Mallarme has never been a pop 
ular figure known to the general reader 
It IS diflScult, however, to overestimate his 
importance as an innovator and as an 
influence on other poets 

Certainly the most striking character 
istic of Mallarm6 s poems is their obscu 
rity The reader meets in them a subjec 
tive formation of imagery and a warping 
of the normal patterns of syntax and 
grammar that has puzzled, at times even 
infunated, students of French poetry for 
more than a century This obscunty is no 
accident and it plays an important part 
in the history of poetry At the end 
of the Romantic period of French poetry 
(which paralleled that of English po 
etry), the figure of Charles Baudelaire 
loomed large, with his theory and prac 
tice of correspondances between thmgs 
concrete and thmgs human and emo 
tional 

Of the followers of Baudelaire, Mai 
larme assuredly holds first place as the 
leadmg exponent of the Symbolist school 
It might be said that to understand Mai 
larme, m itself a difficult task, is to un 
derstand Sjmbolism Rimbaud and Ver 
lame are not so profound, although their 


personal lives reflected the rebellion that 
is often thought an important part of 
the movement Mallarme was a rebel only 
in his verse, outwardly he led a quiet, 
decorous life at home and in the class 
room 

In a sense, Symbolism is to the regular 
run of poetry what Surrealism is to rep 
resentational painting and there seems 
little doubt that the early Impressionists 
m painting may well have had some of 
Mallarme’s theories in mind even if only 
subconsciously To Mallarme, a symbol 
represented a feeling or sensation that 
cannot be logically explained or clearly 
expressed Often, for him, the symbol was 
a very personal abstraction that remained 
unexplained even in the poem which it 
mspired 

This concept of the use of symbols 
was defended persistently by Mallarm6, 
who, lite Baudelaire, was a poete cnUque 
Unfortunately, many of Mallarm6’s crit- 
ical dicta are as abstruse as his verse 
DiflScult as the reading of this verse is, 
however, the concept and the examples 
of It in the work are intriguing, and 
those who have been willing to put forth 
the great amount of effort needed usually 
declare themselves highly rewarded by 
their grasp of these poems For the per 
son who reads only English, or to whom 
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French is a less familiar second language, 
the difficulty is compounded Perhaps 
more so than for any other poet, the 
English speaking reader is dependent 
upon the translator for his interpretation 
of one of Mallarm4's poems, such a reader 
will surely he perplexed to observe the 
important diflFerences m translations of 
the same poem by dilferent scholars 

In spite of these difficulties there is 
about Mallarme's verses a strange, haunt 
ing beauty that has captured the fancy 
of many great minds, from Gide's to 
Joyces and T S Eliot's Eliot suggests 
an important fact that must be Imown 
in order to understand Mallarme s poetry 
The poems of Eliot are also diflBcult for 
the general reader to understand, but 
usually for a different reason from Mai 
larme's obscurity Whereas Eliot relies 
frequently on little known allusions to 
convey his poetic meaning, Mallarme 
used a very personal poetic diction and 
a chain of thought that puzzles the 
reader 

Like Browning, Mallarme thought that 
poetry need not be simple and direct and 
that the reader should be willing to exert 
himself to discover the poet's meaning 
For Mallarm6, however, the word *^mean 
mg" must be thought of in a very broad 
sense, for to say that his poems have % 
meanmg" may not be quite accurate 
Often, all that Mallaim4 wished to con 
vey was a state of mind or an emotional 
mood, and certainly no poet ever worked 
harder at perfecting a poetic style de 
signed for this purpose 

The basis of Mallarm^'s poetic credo 
IS fundamental, coming close to the es 
sential nature of reality itself To him the 
reality of an object was not in the object, 
or even in the poet's mind as he observes 
the object True reality, he believed, lies 
m the poet's observation, his perception 
of the object, thus the poet must express 
the impression that he finds m a sort of 
reverie inspired by contemplation of the 
object within a twilight zone of aware 
ness Simply to describe the object is far 
from the poet's intention Often the ob 


ject will be transformed during a poem 
into one of its qualities, that one which 
strikes the poet as the true reality In a 
well known short poem, **Bnse Marine" 
C'Sea Breeze"), the sheet of blank paper 
under the lamp has whiteness as its sa 
lient quality, a whiteness that protects 
the paper and which symbolizes the po 
etic sterility of the poet 

This obsession with stenlity— and Mai 
larme's poetic thinking was virtually a 
senes of obsessions— which possessed the 
poet for a long time m his youth, repre 
sents another part of his basic outlook 
The poet must find first of all the spint 
of nothingness C^^le Neant") diat per 
vades and underlies the visible universe 
Then the poet must re create the universe 
from his own mind In this framework 
of thought, Mallarme concentrated on 
the movement of his mind, not on the 
data It possessed 

With such a theory of poetry in his 
mind. It was easy for the poet to use the 
^black rock" in the opening line of ‘ Tom 
beau" CTomb"), a very difficult poem 
wntten at the grave of Verlaine, to sym 
holize a black cloud, and the cloud to 
represent the cloud of somber religious 
ideas and the notions of sm which shade 
the earth This sjnnbolism appears to 
the penetrating reader, however, only 
after long consideration of the opening 
stanza of the poem 

As Mallarm^ lost his fear of poetic 
sterility and began to achieve m his mmd 
the grasp of the spiritual nothingness that 
was to him a prerequisite to worthy ere 
ativity, his verse became more and more 
obscure, so that his later work remains a 
mystery to almost all readers, even to 
some of the most diligent poets and 
scholars Throughout his work, however, 
run more or less regular currents of 
thought, or obsessions His preoccupa 
tion with absence, silence, and death is 
part of his central poetic philosophy, as 
his interest in music reflects his convic 
tion that music and poetry are much 
akin in their expression of truth UAfres 
mtdt d*un Faune demonstrates and ex 
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presses this conviction, the poem, appro 
priately, was the inspiration for Debussy s 
famous tone poem 

Side by side in Mallarme's work the 
reader finds two other, very dissimilar 
"'obsessions'’ religious belief— essentially 
a tragic subject for Mallarme, as in 
"Toast Funebre" ("A Funeral Toast")— 
and an erotic preoccupation with nudity 
which IS found in UApres mtdt d!un 
Fauna and in many other poems 

Mallarm6s later poems evidence not 
only the profound convolutions of his 
very personal poetic thmkmg but also 
some experimentation with the form of 
the poem on the pnnted page One of 
his last works, ""Un Coup de Des Jamais 
N'Abohra Le Hasard" (""A Throw of 
the Dice Will Never Abolish Chance"), 
will remind an American reader of the 
interesting arrangements of the poems of 
E E Cummings In this poem as in his 
other work, Mallarme had the same over 
all purpose to express, not clearly but 
none the less accurately, an impression of 
reality 


It may be said in Mallarm^'s favor that 
he was, in his way, one of the most sin 
cere of all poets He was, in fact, so 
critical of his work and so demanding in 
his standards that his total poetic ou^ut 
can be contained in one regular sized 
volume Further, Mallarme s verses have 
a fluidity about them that the reader 
at first senses only vaguely As the poet 
was preoccupied with the movement of 
his mind, so the lines of his poems 
achieve a kind of movement words flow 
into words, meanings blend and change, 
images fade and reappear with new evo 
cations of significance 

Although the Symbolist movement as 
such can be said to have died with an 
immediate follower of Mallarm^, Paul 
Valery, its influence, particularly m the 
English speaking world, is still strong to 
day The modem poet, trying to impose 
the discipline of order on his fragmented 
world, works partly in the shadow of this 
French writer wholeheartedly devoted to 
a poetic ideal 


THE POETRY OF MARVELL 

Tyfe of work Poetry 

Author Andrew Marvell (1621 1678') 

Principal fuhltshed works Miscellaneous Poems, 1681, Poems on Affairs of State, 1689, 
An Horatian Ode upon CromwelVs Return from Ireland, 1776 


Andrew Marvell, influenced by the 
work of Ben Jonson and John Donne 
was the last major poet with their qualities 
and habits of mind All his great poems 
are metaphysical, that is, they present 
feeling mtellectually and synthesize 
thought and passion Marvell is always 
aware of the multiphcity and the unity of 
the universe and the tension he maintains 
between them constitutes the peculiar 
poise and balance of his verse This meta 
physical reconciliation of seeming oppo 
sites appears in the imagery of the poems, 
which with charactenstic hyberbole com 
bine many areas of ideas and expenence 
^"An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell's 
Return from Ireland," generally acknowl 


edged to be the finest poem of its kind 
in the language, exemplifies both his po 
litical feelmg and the balance of thought 
m his verse It is probably the last Eng 
lish poem m which the divine right of 
kings and a totally different t)q)e of mle 
could be presented simultaneously Mar 
veil celebrates Cromwell's phenomenal 
nse to power ""from his private gardens' 
to 

cast ihe Kingdoms old 
Into another mould 

The kmg's weakness rendered him help 
less against the strength of Cromwell, 
and Marvell records the nobility of 
Charles I, who "‘adorned" lie “tragic 
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ScaflFold'^ The transition from the ac- 
count of the king’s death to the time of 
CromweH’s rule are terse and ejBfective 

This was that memorahle hour 

Which first assured the forc’d Power 

Although he praises the efficiency and en- 
ergy of Cromwell and acknowledges that 
he gave the government of the country to 
Parliament, Marvell sees also the neces- 
sity to continue fightmg (after Ireland, 
Scotland remains to he subdued), and he 
concludes with a muted warning 

The same Arts that did gain 

A Pow’r, must it maintain 

The equipoise of the ^^Ode” is mamtamed 
through its combination of praise, reti 
cence, and admonition the recognition 
of the justice of Cromwell and of the tra 
dition of kingship Desire for the good of 
his country outweighs the poet’s feelings 
about specific acts He both disliked the 
execution of the king and declared that 
Cromwell’s ability would be beneficial to 
England This sustained tension between 
forces gives the *^Ode” its power 

Marvell’s reputation rests on a very 
few poems Some of the loveliest of these 
are die poems in which he employs na 
ture images One of his outstanding char 
acteristics is his use of a simple theme to 
develop a deeply serious idea Wit and 
bnUiant imagery enhance the senousness 
of his thought, so that an apparently 
slight subject will thus carry religious 
and philosophic implications and express 
the complex sensibility which is so much 
a part of the metaphysical poetic tradi 
tion In '^The Bermudas,” Marvell cele- 
brates the joyous exile of a group of non- 
conformists who left England in the days 
of Anglican Bishop Laud Those islands, 
Tar kinder than our own,” sheltered and 
welcomed them and they were able freely 
to practice their religion The poem 
glows with joy and pleasure at God’s 
grace manifested m the tropical luxun- 
ance of the exiles’ environment 

He hangs m shades the Orange bright, 

like golden Lamps m a green Night 


These images parallel their spintual free- 
dom 

Religious significance is implicit in 
”The Njrmph Complaining for the Death 
of her Faun ” The huntsmen cannot 
cleanse themselves of guilt, even though 
the nymph forgives them, the faun’s 
whiteness and punty axe matchless The 
tone of gentle gnef is perfectly mam 
tamed, however, and the precision of the 
images exactly conveys heartfelt emotion 

So weeps the wounded Balsome so 

The holy Frankincense doth flow 

The brotherless Heliades 

Melt in such Amber Tears as these 

The most complex of the poems that 
draw their imagery from nature is ^*The 
Garden ” Here Marvell’s wit and resih 
ence of mind are almost dazzlmgly appar 
ent Coleridge has described the poetic 
imagination as a '"more than usual state 
of emotion with a more than usual or 
der ” This statement could well describe 
the impact of "The Garden ” The pleas 
ure of recognition symbolized by "the 
palm, the oak hays,” with reference to 
the slight shade these individual leaves 
cast, is contrasted with the shade given 
hy flowers and trees Quiet and inno- 
cence are not to he found among men 

^ Soaety is all hut rude 

To this dehaous solitude 

No lovely woman is "As am’rous as 
this lovely green ” The tree on which a 
mistress’ name is carved is far more beau 
tiful than she The hyperbole of these 
assertions contains its own irony, the pas 
sionate insistence with which they are 
made obliquely denies some of their valid 
ity The fourdi stanza descnbes classical 
lovers who confirm the thesis that the 
garden contains all delights 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might Laurel grow 

In the sensual delights of the garden# 
sexual pleasure is no longer sublimated 
but IS provided by the fruit itself 
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The nectanne, and cunous Peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach 

Along with this sexual identification, the 
image of Eden and the fall of man is 
present m the image of ^‘ripe apples** and 
the line, *lnsna/d with flowers, I fall on 
grass ” 

The sixth verse contains the climax of 
the poem Here the tension and poise are 
most marked The sensual pleasure has 
led to mtellectual joy, and *'the Mind, 
from pleasure less /Withdraws into its 
happiness In the mind are images of 
all material things and from these it ere 
a es transcendent worlds of its own until 
the quintessence of nature is perceived 

Anmhilatingall that^s made 

To a green Thought in a green Shade 

The remaining three stanzas are more re 
laxed, yet they carry the weight of, and 
are reinforced by, the previous argument 
The poet^s soul glides into the trees 
where 'flike a Bird, it sits and sings It 
will stay there until it is ready to ascend 
Meanwhile, it 'Waves in its Plumes the 
various Light Eden, the poet says, was 
like this, but the joy of solitude was 'Tie 
yond a MortaFs share ** 

Two paradises tVere in one 
To dwell in Paradise alone 

The last stanza returns to a man made 
garden, where a sundial of herbs and flow 
ers measures the "sweet and wholesome 
houres'' The "skilled Gardener” is, of 
course, God as well as a human crafts- 
man 

The levels of thought and feeling in 
this complex poem are so carefully 
wrought together that they could not 
exist alone The ideas complement, bal 
ance, and reveal one another The with- 
drawal of the mind to contemplation of 
paradise and its wry conclusion that 
such solitude is impossible are inextnca- 
ble if their full force is to be appreciated 
From the onginal conceit that all ambi- 
tion can be satisfied by the delights of a 
garden, the themes are, through the allu- 


sive imagery, totally interdependent 
MarvelPs two great love poems, "The 
Definition of Love'’ and "To his Coy 
Mistress," are passionate and urbane, in 
tense and witty, violent and civilized 
The reconciliation of opposites is the 
theme of the definition it is the meta 
physical proposition that in perfect love 
separation is essential The validity of 
this proposition relies on the jealousy of 
fate The poet’s love was "begotten by 
despair/ Upon impossibility" The decrees 
of Fate 

Us as the distant Poles have plac’d, 
(Though love’s whole world on us doth 
wheel) 

Not by themselves to be embraced 

The conceit, that heaven would have to 
fall 

And, us to join, the world should all 
Be cramped into a Plamsphere 

before the lovers could be together, em 
phasizes the mevitability of separation 

Therefore the love which doth us bind. 
But fate so enviously debars. 

Is the conjunction of the mind. 

And opposition of the stars 

The punning conceit in these lines exem 
plifies the wit and logic of Marvell’s 
verse 

The crowd of images, change of mood, 
and development of emotional tension 
combmed with a subtle variation of 
rhythm and pace render "To His Coy 
Mistress" Marvell’s greatest poetical 
achievement His theme is the traditional 
one of "Gather Ye Rosebuds ’’ The open 
mg theme is that if there were time 
enough the lover would woo endlessly 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than Empires and more slow 

An urbane note is sounded m the lines 

For, lady, you deserve this state. 

Nor would I love at lower rate 

Then comes the suipnsmg reversal 
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But at my back I always hear 
Times winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lye 
Deserts of vast eternity 

The lines nng with passionate despera- 
tion and the awful vision of the un- 
known The next image is one of de 
stmction in the grave, where the lady^s 
beauty shall no longer exist and honor 
and lust alike will turn to dust and ashes 
From this vision of death the poet turns 
to an evocation of the lad/s present 
beauty He adapts the theory that souls 
shine through Ae flesh of people of ex 
ceptional purity to a reason for consum 
mating their love 

And while thy willing Soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may 

The ardor of the saint has become the 
heat of physical passion The conceit of 
conquermg time is developed in images 


of strength— they will ^'devour*— time, 
and will combine their powers *hnto one 
Ball"' to force their pleasures ‘‘Through 
the iron gates of life’^ 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 

Stand still, yet we will make him run 

The power of this love is conveyed in 
the witty and determined assault on un 
conquerable time 

These poems, with the addition of the 
“Dialogue between The Resolved Soul 
and Created Pleasure'^ and “Clormda and 
Damon,*' are those on which Marvell's 
reputation depends His poetic ability 
was seemingly lost after the Restoration, 
and he wrote, in verse, only political sat 
ires The flowenng of his sensibility pnor 
to this period is an outstanding example 
of that fusion of wit, passion, and intel 
lect which had its roots in Latin culture 
and Its last complete expression in the 
poetry of Andrew Marvell 


THE POETRY OF RONSARB 


Tyfeofwork Poetry 

Author Pierre de Ronsard (1524 1585) 

Principal fuhhshed works Odes, Books IIV, 1550, Book V, 1552 Amours de Cassandre 
1552, Hymns 1555 Elegies, mascarades et her genes, 1565, La Erangiade, 1572 


Pierre de Ronsard was in his own 
time, and to a less degree in later times 
as well, the “pnnce of poets " This was 
not merely an impression generally held 
It was Ronsard's own conviction, and he 
did not hesitate to admonish a coy mis 
tress by reminding her that her kindness 
to him was as nothing to his generosity 
in fixing her name in the midst of immor 
tal lines But the arrogance can, though 
infrequently, coincide with just estimate 
Ronsard, the kings of France whom he 
served, and those enemies, Mary Stuart 
and Elizabeth of England, were at one 
in their estimate of his verses 

Some poets speak at vanance with the 
conditions of then lives and their ovm 
time Ronsard, however final and uni- 
versal his accent, always speaks to us of 
his own era and the arcumstances of his 


life Great and moving as his poems are, 
they speak of Renaissance spint as well 
as of humanity pure and simple 

The Renaissance, in France as else 
where, was a time when several tenden 
cies, not necessarily compatible, merged 
with each other It was a time when na 
tionalism was taking the place of the 
feudal loyalties that had once held so 
ciety loosely together At the center of 
Ronsard's political consciousness are the 
king and his court from the kmg flow 
the favors, including ecclesiastical ben 
efices, which allow a poet to live, and 
the king's court, the nobility that dine, 
talk, and dance there day after day, con 
stitutes the audience for whom the poet 
wntes Ronsard addressed not a general 
public but a particular one in that it was 
small and self conscious m its tastes It 
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expected a poet to be learned as well as 
moving, and it accepted and understood 
references to events known only to the 
privileged 

Related to this rarefied centrality is the 
growing patriotism that led Ronsard's 
fnend Du Bellay, also a member of the 
literary group called the Pleiade to which 
Ronsard belonged, to write La defense et 
illustration de la langue Vrangatse ( 1549 ), 
in which the tendency of the learned to 
write Latin verse is censured and, per 
haps inconsistently, the importance of 
classical studies to any French writing 
poet IS underlined The result was that 
Ronsard's use of his mother tongue re 
fleeted literary conventions as old as 
Homer, Sappho, Theocritus, and Horace 
Nymphs haunt Ronsard^s home forest of 
Gastme, local fountains, like that of Bal 
lerie, have all the grace and romantic 
significance of the ancient Arethusa and 
the real charms of Ronsard^s various mis 
tresses— Cassandre, Mane, Astr 4 e, H^l^ne 
—receive additions from what Catullus, 
many centuries before, wrote about his 
Lesbia 

Like numerous other Renaissance per- 
sons, Ronsard was a full blooded man as 
well as a literary person He did not, for 
example, escape the serious political tur- 
moil of the century which divided Cath- 
olic France against Protestant France 
and, of course, one part of the court 
against another Though he could mingle 
Chnstian and Greek views of deity in 
the same poem, Ronsard died enjoying 
the full ntes of the Church, and he ear- 
lier lived perceptive of the superior ad- 
vantages, to a cultured man, of the nch 
traditions of the Catholic Church as op- 
posed to the stem moralism, the **Hebra- 
ism'' of many of the ^'sectaries Because 
of his adherence to the Catholic faith, 
Protestant writers attacked the poet, not 
for his advocacy of pleasant and amorous 
ursuit alone, but for darker sms which 
ad once been a part of the pagan world 

The pattern of Ronsard^s personal ca- 
reer hut intensifies the lines drawn in his 
world He was wellborn and demand- 


mgly educated, he served at court, he 
went twice to Scotland and once to Eng 
land and Germany Suffering from early 
deafness, he subsided into the role of 
court poet, he received the tonsure in 
order to enjoy ecclesiastical benefices, 
and the rest of his long life was an alter 
nation between the court and his three 
country estates His background pro 
vided Ronsard with two of his mam 
themes the penl and hypocrisy of courts 
and the charm and natural beauty of a 
life that is rural and retired CThis con 
tention between city and country finds re 
flection in the essays of Ronsard^s great 
contemporary, Montaigne ) A poem like 
'Institution pour TAdolescence du Roy 
tr^screstien Charles IX® de ce Nom” 
IS a stem, movmg record of Ronsard’s 
estimates of the moral perils that threaten 
a kmg, and "A la Forest de Gastme^' is 
an account of Ronsard^s country pleasures 
which mingles classical memories with 
vivid recollections of the real forest, 
greensward, and flowers 

Testimony to a nch, energetic life that 
was both patnotic and passionate echoes 
through Ronsard's poetry, friendship and 
piety, playful wit and sober reflection 
mmgle m such collections as Odes, 
Hymns, Bocage Royale, and Elegies His 
one real poetic disaster is the Frangiade, 
an epic wntten at royal command, begm 
nmg with the tale of Troy and ending 
with the history of the Merovingian 
kmgs of early France 

No summary of Ronsard^s poetic crea 
non can omit the many sonnets which he 
wrote to his mistresses— some kmd, some 
cruel Here, too, recollections of Pe 
trarch's Laura shape the diction of many 
a passionate declaration But Ronsard, 
unlike many Elizabethan sonneteers m 
the last decades of the century, was al 
ways in pursuit of a flesh and blood 
woman rather than the "Idea^* of Dray 
ton Passion was the occasion for ex 
tended poetic exercises, but the exercises 
were never, with Ronsard, an adequate 
substitute for passion gratified Two of 
his mistresses, one early, one late, were 
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cruel— Cassandre Salviati, wko clisap a torment Or, anticipating Shakespeanan 

pointed the young Ronsard by marrying, accents C^^Shall I compare thee to a sum 

and H^l^ine de Surg^res, who durmg mer's day Ronsard writes of 

several years never submitted to Ron- H^l^ne^s chill perfection ^^Shall I com 

sard's passion, dressed in black, and was pare your beauties to the moon " 

painfully faithful to the shade of a dead Ronsard s abundance, his revival of 
sweetheart and the rites of amorous Pla- certain parts of the medieval French vo 
tonism It IS to these two women rather cabulary, his personal note— all these 
than to more indulgent mistresses that his were censured by Malherbe, the taste 

greatest sonnets are addressed In one maker of the next century Ronsard was 

Ronsard declares to his servant that he also too direct for the oversubtle pre 

wishes to shut himself up and read the cteuses, the finicking, 'learned" women 

Ihad of Homer in three days, unless a of the H6tel de Rambouillet These sev 

message comes from Cassandre In an enteenth century women, ironically, had 
other the name Helene suggests to agmg a good deal in common with Ronsard's 

Ronsard some moving parallels with H41^ne But an eclipse of several cen 

Homer's heroine, he adds, hopefully, tunes is now over, and Ronsard's poetic 

that he believes his Helene may also turn fame has now revived 

out to be a Penelope, a comfort as well as 

THE POETRY OF SPENDER 

Tyfeofwork Poetry 

Author Stephen Spender (1909 ) 

Pnnctpal fuhhshed works Nine Entertainments, 1928 Twenty Poems 1930, Poems, 1933, 
Poems, 1934 Vienna, 1935 The Still Centre, 1939 Rums and Visions, 1942, Poems 
of Dedication, 1947 Returning to Vienna, 1947, The Edge of Being 1949 Collected 
Poems, 1928 1953, 1955 

Stephen Spender explams in a brief War and World War II— and in such 

introduction to his Collected Poems that eternal themes as love and separation He 

the volume does not contain his entire views his book as '^a weeded, though not 

poetic output over a penod of twenty five a tidied up or altered garden " 

years, but rather a selection of those The volume gives an opportunity for 
poems which he wished to gather to a studied reappraisal of one of a group 

gether from earlier volumes with an aim of English poets who first achieved fame 
"to retrieve as many past mistakes, and between the two world wars The mem 
to make as many improvements, as pos bers of the Oxford Group, as they have 
sible, without 'cheating'" He admits sometimes been called, included W H 

that he has altered a few readings here Auden, Christopher Isherwood, Cecil 

and there in the mterest of clanty or Day Lewis, and Louis MacNeice Spen 

aesthetics, but adds that he has retamed, der dedicates three of his groups of poems 

in the interest of honesty and truth, cer to the first three of these poets Though 
tain passages m which he now recognizes Spender has wntten elsewhere of the 
youthful imperfections and a few poems "teacher to pupil" relationship between 

which reflect views he no longer holds Auden and himself at Oxford, his later 

As pnnted, the poems have been grouped development as a poet has been largely 
to represent roughly his development as an independent one 
a poet, as well as his interest in contem- This is not to say, however, that he 
porary history— chiefly the Spanish Civil has followed poetic paths never traveled 

THE POETRY OF STEPHEN SPENDER Excerpts repnnted from COLLECTED POEMS 1928-1953 
\)y permtssion of the publishers Random House Inc Copyright 1934 by The Modem Library Inc Copy 
ight 1930 1942 1947 1949 19S2 19S5 by Stephen Spender 
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before Some of his critics have com 
pared him to Shelley, for the young 
Spender was also a rebel against the 
society of his time, and in both poets 
criticism of their own eras is combined 
with a vision of a future better time 
Both saw themselves somewhat as proph 
ets of their respective ages Shelley ad 
dressed the West Wind 

Be through my hps to unawakened 
earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy* O Wind 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind? 

More than a century later Spender ex 
horted, m ^‘Exiles from Their Land, His 
tory Their Domicile"' 

Speak with your tongues, 

O angels, fire your guns 

And let my words appear 
A heaven printed world* 

Though some similarities of attitude 
and theme are to be found in poems of 
Shelley and Spender, their poetic tech 
niques are as different as the times in 
which they lived Spender is as roman 
tically emotional as Shelley he believes 
in the unmistakable love of man for his 
fellow man, he often opposes the dark 
ness of man's life with the bright sun 
which brings light and warmth into it 
But Spender's poems echo twentieth- 
century phrasing, though some lines 
might be described as Shelleyan, as in 
the beautiful lyric which begins, thmk 
continually of those who were truly 
great " 

At times Spender reminds one of 
T S Eliot (and Auden too), as m 
“The Uncreating Chaos" 

Shall I never reach 
The fields guarded by stones 
Rare in the stone mountains 
Where the scyiheless wind 
Flushes the swayed grasses 

Spender himself has said, however, that 
he was more mfluenced by Wilfred Owen 


than by Eliot Like Owen, Spender often 
employs subtle combinations of sound 
effects, as in the lines quoted above 
'Where the scytheless wind/ Flushes the 
swayed grasses " Owen's poetry was pnn 
cipally inspired by World War I, which 
brought early death to the poet whose 
pity had been stirred by the suffering and 
dying which he had witnessed Spender 
seems to have been influenced not only 
by Owen's bitterness against the bloody 
injustices of the world, but also by what 
he himself had learned of war during his 
months in Spam and later in the Battle 
of Britain and even more directly, per 
haps, by the content of certain of Owen's 
war poems Compare, for example, Spen 
der's “Two Armies," which describes en 
emy forces resting at night only a few 
yards apart. 

When the machines are stilled a com 
mon suflEenng 

Whitens the air with breath and makes 
both one 

As though these enemies slept in each 
other's arms, 

■with Owen's “Strange Meeting," an un 
finished poem in which a soldier dreams 
he meets in Hell the enemy whom he 
killed and discovers in that “strange 
fnend" the same hope and pity and com 
passion that was in his own heart 

In a cntical essay on Auden which 
Spender published several years ago in 
the Atlantic Monthly (July, 1953), he 
pointed out that the essential direction of 
Auden's poetry has been toward a defini 
tion of Love The reader of the Collected 
Poems discovers that, hie his slightly 
older friend and mentor, Spender has 
written a series of variations on the same 
theme In the early poems the love seems 
often like Whitman's “manly love of 
comrades," even to the point of suggest 
mg Whitmanesque ambiguities, as in the 
poem which begins “How strangely this 
sun reminds me of my love" or another 
which addresses directly an unnamed 
“Abrupt and charming mover" One is 
reminded of Whitman again m the horta 
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tory young men, oh young com 
rades,” m which the theme of lovmg 
comradeship is combined with the call 
to desert the dusty past, to leave the 
*'great houses where the ghosts are pns 
oned,^' and to make a new and better 
world 

Oh comrades, step beautifully from the 
solid wall 

advance to rebmld and sleep with fnend 
on hill 

advance to rebel and remember what 
you have 

no ghost ever had, immured m his hall 

In other lyrics, as in the lovely son 
net ''Daybreak,'^ which describes a cou 
pie waking at dawn, first the man, then 
the woman, one finds both tenderness and 
the passionate intensity that suffuses so 
much of the poetry of D H Lawrence 
But the mixture of desire and revulsion 
which unpleasandy mars so many of 
Lawrence’s love poems is not in Spender 
In Lawrence’s ''Lightning,” for example, 
a hghtning flash reveals to a lover the 
fear in the face of the woman he is pre 
paring to kiss, and his passion is followed 
by hatred of both the woman and him- 
self Contrast with this Spender’s "Ice,” 
m which a woman comes "in from the 
snowmg air” and is greeted by a kiss 

Then my bps ran to her with fire 

From the chimney comer of the room, 

Where I had waited in my chair 

I kissed their heat against her skin 

And watched the red make the white 
bloom 

The love of man and woman shows no 
hectic flush in Spender, the colors are 
those of radiant health 

Another aspect of love is revealed m 
Spender’s numerous poems about chil 
dren Several are about his daughter, but 
the group titled "Elegy for Margaret” 
are to or about the niece who died after 
a long, wasting illness on Chnstmas Day, 
1945 Here, though there are morbid 
lines which describe the progress of the 
disease, the whole elegy is fiEed with 


pity and sorrow for both die child and 
her parents and the final poem, in which 
he attempts to console his "Dearest and 
nearest brother,” is as moving as any 
thing that Spender has wntten 

Many of the poems for which Spender 
IS best known were published in his 
widely reviewed Poems (1933) In the 
Collected Poems these are reprinted in a 
group under the title "Preludes ’ Here 
one finds such familiar poems as "The 
Express” and "The Landscape near an 
Aerodrome,” both of which illustrate 
Spender’s early interest m enlarging the 
language of modem poetry through the 
use of terms drawn from science, ma 
chmery, and industry The first opens 

After die first powerful, plain mamfesto 

The black statement of pistons with 
out more fuss 

But ghding hke a queen, she leaves the 
station 

The blending of the names of mechan 
ical objects with language more usual m 
poetry is so skillfully achieved that the 
tram becomes a mighty poem m motion 
"The Express” is perhaps the finest tram 
poem since Walt Whitman’s portrait of a 
very different tram in "To a Locomotive 
in Winter ” 

"The Landscape near an Aerodrome” 
contams poetic beauty like that m "The 
Express,” but it is weakened by the at 
tempt to combine arresting description 
with social commentary The poem be 
gins with the picture of a gliding air Imer 
and then contrasts the quiet descent of 
the great machine with the scenes of 
squalor and misery which become clearer 
to the passengers as they approach the 
aerodrome It ends with a sudden, trench 
ant last line that not only surpnses the 
reader but seems totally uncalled for by 
the preceding descriptive Imes 

Then, as they land, they hear the toll 
mg hell 

Reaching across the landscape of hys- 
tena. 

To where, louder than all those bat 
tenes 
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And charcoaled towers against the dying 
sky, 

Rehgion stands, the Church blocking 
the sun 

Several of the 'Treludes” and two 
or three poems in the next group, 
Heaven Printed World, belong to the 
literature of protest of the 1930's and 
reflect Spender's leftwmg pohtics which 
he later forswore These poems, as Spen 
der has said, ''did not please the politi- 
cians " Notable are *‘The Funeral," '^The 
Pylons," and “An Elementary School 
Classroom in a Slum" The last is full 
of the pity which is deep m Spender's 
poems, political or otherwise 

The mtrospective poems in the group 


called “Explorations" are as a whole less 
impressive than those in the other groups 
Rather hazy and inchoate, these “explora 
tions" when compared with Spender's 
other poems, lead one to conclude that he 
is a sensitive but not a cerebral poet 
It has been said that Spender is a 
humorless poet He does usually take 
himself seriously, often too much so but 
the gracefully witty conceit in one of his 
later poems called *Word" refutes the 
charge agamst him 

The word bites hke a fish 
Shall I throw it back free 
Arrowing to that sea 
Where moughts lash tail and En? 

Or shall I pull it in 
To rhyme upon a dish? 


THE POETRY OF STEFAN GEORGE 


Type of work Poetry 

Author Stefan George (1868 1933) 

Principal published works Hymnen, 1890 (Hymns') Pilgerfahrten, 1891 (Pilgrimages), 
Algabal, 1892 (Heliogabalus), Die Bucher der Hirten und Preisgedichte der Sagen und 
Sange, und der hangenden Garten, 1895 (The Book of Eclogues and Eulogies Legends 
and Lays, and The Hanging Gardens), Das Jahr der Seele, 1897 (The Year of the Soul) 
Der Teppich des Lehens und die Lieder von Traum und Tod, 1899 (The Tapestry of 
Life and Songs of Dream and of Death), Maximin, 1906, Der siebente Ring, 1907 (The 
Seventh Ring) Der Stern des Bundes, 1914 (Star of the Covenant), Das Neue Reich, 
1928 (Kingdom Come) 


Stefan George was probably the strong- 
est defender of the “art for art's sake" 
thesis ever to appear m Germany, and his 
exclusiveness led him to wnte his first 
poems in an invented language, a ‘Irngua 
romana" similar to Spanish For many 
years he pnnted his books privately and 
not before 1 899 were they offered to the 
public He disregarded the German rule 
of grammar which calls for capitalization 
of all nouns, the resulting loss in reading 
speed was a most desired effect for the 
author because he wanted his readers to 
note that words in themselves were artis 
tic mstruments which would evoke as 
many— or more— emotions as the colors 
of a painter's palette 
In 1890 George published his first 


senes of poems. Hymns The title of the 
first poem, “Initiation," indicates how 
conscious he was of his radical literary 
departure and of its limited appeal to an 
audience used to continuous outpour of 
modem naturalism Nevertheless the sig 
nal was given 

The nver calls^ Defiant reeds unfurl 

Their slender banners to the languid 
breeze 

And check the coaxmg npples as they 
swirl 

To mossy shores in tender galaxies 
The theme is repeated in “Invitation" 

“Let us leave pavements and gnmef" 

How dear your offer sounded* 

Far, where more hght and elate 


THE POETRY OF STEFAN GEORGE Excerpts reprinted from THE WORKS OF STEFAN 
GEORGE by permission of the publishers The University of North Carolina Press Translated by Olga 
Marx and Ernst Morwitz Copyright 1949 by The University of North Carolina Press 
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Thought and breath seem to chime, 

We shall enjoy the flower 
And resurrection fete ’ 

Not expecting the applause of many— 
the poems were still published privately 
—the author treasured his small circle of 
friends Most of his works carry dedica 
tions, that of his next work, Pilgrimages, 
was written for the Austrian poet, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal (the friendship never 
matured) 

Then I journeyed forth 
And became a stranger, 

And I sought for some one 
To share my moumfulness, 

And there was no one 

Hymns and Pilgrimages reveal the 
conflict between the author’s poetic ideals 
and the baseness of everyday life He 
used for his next work earlier historical 
periods and the Orient as times and 
places for escape from the unpleasant 
realities of the present Thus Algahal, 
written in Paris in 1892, is his own in- 
terpretation of a Roman emperor who 
moves in a world of time removed seren- 
ity and passionate feelings 

The hall of yellow ghtter and of sun* 

On level dome among the stairs it 
reigns, 

And from the fiery crater flashes run 
Topazes interfused with amber grams 

His sense of remoteness, however, never 
excluded his knowledge of the “mystical 
body of Christ” inherited from his Cafh 
olic childhood in a small town m the 
German Rhmeland 

For I, the one, compnse the mul 
ntude 

The Book of Eclogues and Eulogies, Leg 
ends and Lays and The Hanging Gar 
dens indicates a turn toward tranquility, 
the wanderer once in desperate search for 
beauty finds it m his own back yard 

Struck with amazement, as though we 
were entering a region 
Frost bound when last we had seen 
yet now full of flowers, 


We, who felt old and sorrowful, gazed 
at each other, 

And our reflections were fused in the 
river below us 

Thus the world of knighthood described 
in The Book of Legends and Lays con 
tains much of this recognition of beauty 
around him 

What a mormng, what a day* 

Breath of sun on brook and tree 
Tunes your ear more swiftly to 
Melting promise melting plea 
Which I shyly hid away 

The Year of the Soul, probably 
George’s best known book, indicates that 
the author no longer needed to search for 
remote backgrounds an old park is sufiS 
cient for the description of images sym 
bolizmg the principles of nature and love 
Beginning with autumn, the seasons of 
the year are portrayed, with the excep 
tion of the much used and abused season 
of spring The poet mvites an unseen 
friend 

Come to the park they say is dead, and 
you 

Will see the glint of smihng shores be- 
yond, 

Pure clouds with rifts of unexpected 
blue 

Diffuse a hght on patterned path and 
pond 

In The Year of the Soul the lonely 
prophet speaks again 

The word of seers is not for com 
mon sharing 

In 1900 George published The Ta'pes 
try of Life and Songs of Dream and of 
Death Each part contains twenty four 
poems In the prelude he recollects his 
struggles up to the present 

When pale with zeal, I searched for 
hidden store 

and almost regrets that his stormy penod 
has ended 

Give me the solemn breath that never 
failed, 
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Give me the fire again that makes ns 
young, 

On which the wings o£ childhood rose 
among 

The fumes our earhest offerings ex 
haled 

The Ta'pestry of Life, a poet's picture 
book, gave the author ample opportunity 
to employ his impressionistic power of 
words 

When days are done with memory laden 
shadows 

In half forgotten beauty s faded frame. 

Waves of white lambs draw slowly 
through the meadows 

From the broad cleanng to the darkened 
stream 

It IS not surpnsing that the author be 
came also well known for his translations 
of Mallarmd, Baudelaire, and Rimbaud 
Songs of Dream and of Death is dedi 
Gated to persons or occasions m the poet's 
life, the sequence ends with a forceful 
description of everlasting conflict 

All this whirls, tears and pounds, flames 
and flies, 

Until late in the night vaulted skies 

They are joined to a bnght jewelled 
beam 

Fame and glow, pain and bliss, death 
and dream 

When George published The Seventh 
Ring in 1907, a decisive factor had eji 
tered his life The partial fulfillment of 
his poetic vision was his encounter with 
a young man whom he called Maximin 
To George, this youth was the embodi- 
ment of a dream and temporarily— Maxi 
min died very young— an end to loneli 
ness The poet described the appearance 
of Maximm softened by the mo 

bility and vague sadness that centunes 
of Christian civilization have wrought in 
the faces of the people youth in 
that unbroken fulness and purity that 
can still move mountains " When 
Maximin died George considered his 
death m the light of his mystical evalua- 
tion of the youdi He regrets his loss 


The forest shivers 

In vam it clothed itself in leaves of 
spring 

The field your foot made consecrate is 
numb 

And cold without the sun you bnng 

The fragile blades on hilly pastures 
quiver 

For now you never come 
His death was almost a religious event 

You also were elect so do not mourn 

For aU the days which unfulfilment 
sheathed 

Praise to your city where a god was 
born. 

Praise to your time in which a god has 
breathed* 

George's next work. Star of the Cove 
nant, a book of a thousand verses agam 
deals in its 'Tntroit" with the significance 
of Maximm Some of the poems are not 
rhjnned, but a strong rhythmic flow is 
present at all times 

You took away the pain of inner 
schism, 

You, who were fusion made incarnate, 
bnnging 

The two extremes together light and 
frenzy* 

The poet pleads again for a spiritual life 
and complains that Germans do not listen 
to their prophets, as in the case of Nie 
tzsche, who, according to George, deliv- 
ered his message 

With such insistence that his 
throat was cracked 

And you‘> The shrewd or dull, the false 
or true. 

You acted as if nothing had occurred 

The book ends with a chorus expressing 
a firm reminder that the power to lead a 
spmtual life is available to man 

God has locked us in fihation, 

God has swept us with his blaze, 

God has ht us with elation, 

God has steeped u$ in his grace 

In 1928 George published his last vol 
ume, Kingdom Come In this collection 
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he remembered once again the nch liter- 
ary inhentance of Goethe and Holderlm 
The book also contains a poetic prophecy 
about war, written during World War I, 
which seems to anticipate the horrors of 
future world wars 

You shall not cheer No nse will mark 
the end 

But only downfalls, many and inglori 
ous 

Monsters of lead and iron tubes and 
rods 

Escape their maker’s hand and rage un 
ruly 

In ^'Secret Germany,” George abhors 
again the present regime and asks for sin 
cere understanding of the values which 
will remain part of the true German tra 
dition 

Only what consecrate earth 
Cradles in sheltenng sleep 
Long m the innermost grooves, 

Far From acquisitive hands 
Marvels this day cannot grasp 
Are nfe with the fate of tomorrow 

Until his death in 1933 George ab 
stamed for unknown reasons from wnt- 
ing any more poetry 


George appealed to few, but his ad 
mirers recognized in him the high priest 
of German literature, a writer who ap 
peared at a time when the ideals of 
Goethe were still venerated, but when 
poetic expression was already m danger 
of being sufiFocated by excessive romanti 
cism and sentimentality Under the lead 
ership of the author a '^George Circle” 
was founded and the idea of transform 
ing life to mystical heights by way of art 
and not by scientific positivism was pro 
moted by its members, who adhered to 
strict moral principles George made the 
German language an instrument of art 
and as a poet he was best qualified to 
carry Germany’s classical tradition into 
the twentieth century After refusing to 
become identified with Hitlerian Ger 
many s literary trends, George died in 
self imposed exile m Switzerland in 
1933 His inventiveness with the Ger 
man language makes all translation ef 
forts a most difficult undertaking, hut 
The Works of Stefan George (1949), 
translated by Olga Marx and Ernst Mor 
Witz, succeeds in conveying much of 
George^s intensity of feelmg into Eng 
lish 


THE POETRY OF THEOCRITUS 

Tyfeofwork Poetry 

Author Theocntus (305? c 250 B C ) 

Pnnci'pal ^uhhshed works The Bucolics, the E'ptcs 


Theocntus is the onginator of pastoral 
poetry, that form which displays to us 
the labors, the songs and loves, and the 
sufferings of more or less simple shep 
herds In Western literature it is a poetic 
tradition that is as deathless as it is— or 
has become— conventional When Mane 
Antoinette and her court played at the 
simple life in the village near Le Petit 
Trianon, they were reviving modes of 
sensibility to which the Hellenistic poet 
first gave expression Indeed, it would 
he possible to say that no society can pro- 
duce pastoral poetry until it has become 
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keenly aware that it is non pastoral in 
actuality, old and sophisticated and 
worldly 

Although Theocritus composed forms 
of poetry that fit other classifications, he 
IS best remembered for his idealization in 
verse of the simple, rustic life of the Sicil 
lan shepherds In his idyls he tells us of 
herdsmen and their loves, he writes of 
country singing contests on a mountain 
hillside, for which the pnze is a new set 
of pipe^, he surrounds the occasions his 
poems celebrate with pastoral grace and 
occasional rural crudity Among the best 


of his pastoral poems is the elegy Thyr 
Sts, a lament for Daphnis, traditional hero 
of shepherds 

It IS highly likely that Theocritus* au 
diences included very few real country 
people The bare facts of his life suggest 
that his ambition led him to courts and 
not to the country hillsides or gathenngs 
of his verse He was probably bom in 
Syracuse in Sicily, and some of his poems 
were wntten in Alexandria, at the Egyp 
tian court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ful 
some poems of praise to this ruler as well as 
to Hiero II of Syracuse suggest that The 
ocntas knew how to finger courtly mstra 
ments as well as oaten pipes His tales of 
shepherds— their bucolic existence, sim 
pie fare, unsophisticated hopes m love, 
and rude sports and games— were never 
destined for country ears at all Rather 
might a ruler like Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
after he had had his considerable fill of 
praise from the poet, command a song 
about Daphnis or Theugenus, drawn 
from Theocritus* recollections of his na 
tive Sicilian countryside 
Theocritus* poetry m short is one of 
the chief representatives of the Alexan 
drian penod of Greek poetry This was a 
time generally regarded as an era when 
the direct, audientic utterances of poets 
like Homer, Hesiod, and Sappho had 
given away to more self conscious gar- 
lands of verses woven selfconsciously 
and with as much variety as possible, a 
time when the idyl, the epigram, and the 
mime were the style It was a time, too, 
when verses were first written and then 
polished and a poet like Theocntus was as 
aware of the art of poetry as he was of 
what themes he was expressing 
It is significant that Theocritus often 
falls back on the traditional stories of the 
Greek speaking peoples He tells us of 
Cyclops in love with the sea nymph Gala- 
tea— but Cyclops IS no longer Homer*s 
monster but a not entirely unattractive 
swam ^^sighmg like a furnace** for a cold 
maiden Or Theocntus takes incidents 
in the life of Hercules and uses the an- 
cient web of the heroic tale as an occa- 


sion for elegant embroidery We are less 
struck by the tale of Hercules strangling 
serpents that attack him in his cradle 
than we are by the deftness with which 
the poet elaborates the old brief tale, the 
gradual approach of the serpents is very 
gradual indeed, the confusion of the par- 
ents is very pretty, and the final triumph 
of the muscular infant is a foregone con 
elusion 

Theocntus is perhaps most bnlliant 
and most himself in two fairly long poems 
that are far from the sloping fields of 
Sicily and which reflect the rather fetid, 
cynical, and jaded life of a city like 
Alexandria 'Tove Magic,** or the '"Spell,** 
tells of a young woman, Simaetha, and 
her servant working an incantation to 
bnng back a vigorous young lover who 
has only recently gone elsewhere The 
mixture of sick desire and sicker hatred 
m the girFs song is remote from the 
simple lays of shepherds and herdsmen 

Less morbid and certainly wonderfully 
charming and revealmg of busy street life 
of a Hellenistic city, is "The Women at 
the Festival of Adonis ** In this mime, a 
bnef dramatic sketch not unlike some of 
the more extended efforts of Menander, 
two women, Gorgon and Praxinoa, chat 
ter with eadi other and re create a world 
for us They meet, they plan an outing, 
comment on each other*s costumes, and 
arrange for their households to be cared 
for m their absence Then they go out 
and walk through the hot, jostling streets, 
out of their mouths tumble phrases that 
allow us to see the city streets and their 
abundant distractions as clearly as if we 
were there Then the women, never los 
mg breath or dropping a syllable, come to 
the palace of Ptolemy, where a famous 
young woman Will sing the lament for 
Adonis, the slain god The two women 
attend the religious rites 

All this should indicate that Theocn 
ttts had a considerable range But his 
cotmtry poenis, now elegant, now crude 
m their language, but always fresh and 
vigorous, have left a greater mark on the 
hterature of the Western world Vergil*s 
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celebration of the simple life (so far from 
luxury and the cynicism of Augustan 
Rome) have for twenty centuries im 
plored readers to go back to a Sabme 
farm, and Vergil took his cue from The 
ocntus From Vergil, if not from The 
ocritus, many poets have learned to hope 
for escape from courts and cities Spenser, 


Milton, Keats, Tennyson, Arnold are on 
the long list of English poets who have 
used the pastoral convention of Theoc 
ritus for their special purposes, often 
weaving into the plaintive rural song of 
pipe and voice political and religious 
themes that no shepherd—or even Theoc 
ntus for that matter— ever dreamed of 


THE POETRY OF YEATS 

Type of work Poetry 

Author William Buder Yeats (1865 1939) 

Fnnctfal fuhUshed works Mosada A Dramatic Poem, 1886, The Wanderings of Oistn, 
1889, Poems, 1895 The Wind Among the Reeds, 1899, In the Seven Woods 1903 
The Green Helmet and Other Poems, 1910, Resfonsihilities, 1914 The Wild Swans at 
Coole, 1917 Michael Rohartes and the Dancer, 1920, Later Poems, 1922 The Cat and 
the Moon and Certain Poems, 1924 The Tower, 1928, The Winding Stair, 1933 
Collected Poems, 1933, The King of the Great Clock Tower, 1934, A Full Moon in 
March, 1935 New Poems, 1938, Last Poems and Plays, 1940, Collected Poems, 1949 


The conflict that the antoomes be 
tween dream and action caused in the 
mind of William Butler Yeats could not 
be resolved m the verse tradition of the 
Pre Raphaelites This was the poetry, to 
gether with that of Shelley and Keats 
and the plays of Shakespeare, with which 
he was most familiar It was also the tra 
dition to which he was closest in time 
As he did not have a background of co 
herent culture on which to base his po 
etry, nor a personally satisfying faith, 
Yeats throughout his life had to create 
his own systems of thought— create, in 
fact, the convention m which he was to 
write 

In the introduction to A Vision, he 
said wished for a system of thought 
that would leave my imagination free to 
create as it chose and yet make all it 
created, or could create, part of the one 
history, and that the soul s ” His search 
for reality in belief and feeling was aided 
by his knowledge that the Romantic poets 
expressed faith in the power of the imag- 
ination This knowledge also strength- 
ened his conviction that the problems of 
human existence would never be solved 
by science and that answers would have 


to come from quite difiFerent disciplines 
therefore, both his philosophy and his 
actions were of paramount importance to 
him in the writing of poetry 

Yeats spent many years in the study 
of the occult spiritualism magic, mysti 
cism, and theosophy His feelings for Ire 
land and for the Pre Raphaelites led 
him, early in his life, to the study and 
use of ancient Irish myths His hopes of 
independence for Ireland and his pen 
odic identification with Irish nationalism, 
also a part of the fabric of his verse, were 
influenced by his passion for Maud 
Gonne and his friendship with his patron, 
Lady Gregory He believed the system 
expounded in A Vision was revealed to 
him by his wife^s power as a medium 
Thus for Yeats, as for all poets, the pat 
tern of his relationships, interests, beliefs, 
and loyalties was the material of his 
poetry However, great poetry is always 
the expression of one man^s personality 
in such a way that it is generally or uni 
versally meaningful Magic, nationalism, 
and myth partly formed Yeats's complex 
personality, and his prose wntmgs in 
these areas are undoubtedly esotenc A1 
though It was through these studies that 
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Yeats was able to wnte as he did, it is 
not through them that the reader appre 
ciates his poetry All Yeatses poetry can 
be enjoyed and understood when care- 
fully read, without reference to any of 
his prose Yeats, in fact, took care to 
make his work understandable, and one 
of the most interesting aspects in the 
study of his poetry is his lifelong preoc 
cupation with clarity, simplicity, and ex 
actness 

This clanty was the goal toward which 
he worked throughout his career For 
Yeats, symbol was the means by which 
the natural and the supernatural could 
be fused and the antimonies be resolved 
Wnting in many personae, he worked to 
ward this unified expression of reality, 
with the result that the continuous de 
velopment of his powers and his ultimate 
success are both rare and exciting achieve 
ments Yeats's dedication to his art was 
such that to the end of his life his con 
scious goals were always in advance of 
die poems he had completed 

Yeats was a Ijnric poet, but his belief 
in and practice of ^'active virtue"— that is, 
following a discipline that one has forged 
oneself— makes his verse essentially dra 
matic His first volumes of poetry express 
the sensibility of the Pre Raphaelites, the 
lyncs are slight and the emotion, incom 
pletely realized, often expresses his inde 
cision between the life of dream and that 
of action Twilight and longing predomi 
nate in these poems 

In his fourth volume. In the Seven 
Woods, published m 1903, Yeats began 
to find his true voice Emotion is par 
ticulanzed and he has started to speak 
with authonty His technique is more 
sure and his tone more varied In ‘Ad 
am's Curse," m which the poet discusses 
the labor of writing poetry with a woman 
whom he loves, he uses common words 
and speech idioms which firmly link the 
poem to reality 

Better go down upon your marrow bones 

And scrub a kitchen pavement or break 
stones 


Like an old pauper, in all kinds of 
weather 

For to articulate sweet sounds together 

Is to work harder than all these 

In his verse plays of this period Yeats 
was beginning deliberately to eschew ab- 
straction and to introduce more direct 
and bold speech into his work His 1910 
volume. The Gieen Helmet and Other 
Poems, shows this technique m his lyric 
verse, which is becoming more dramatic 
and assertive In ‘ No Second Troy" the 
use of Greek myth approximates a recon- 
ciliation between dream and reality 

The 1914 volume, Responsihihttes, 
shows an increase in force Here Yeats 
uses other voices, or personae, of beggars, 
fools, and hermits to present his ideas At 
that time he was encouraged further in 
his progress toward exactness of expres- 
sion and the use of only the most mean 
ingful images by his contact with Ezra 
Pound, who insisted that Yeats remove 
all abstractions from his \erse He ap 
pears to have learned quickly and well 
from the younger poet, and in subsequent 
poems he is able to integrate completely 
his theones of history and personality, 
and his feelings of despair for Ireland 
He also learned to pare his images so that 
they are totally relevant to his emotion 

Things fall apart, the centre cannot 
hold, 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world 

The blood dimmed tide is loosed and 
everjrwhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned 

The Tower, published m 1928, con 
tains several of Yeats's finest poems The 
most bnlhant and complex of these is 
“Sailmg to Byzantium " The dazzling civ 
ilization of Byzantium which had success 
fully withstood the power of Rome as 
Yeats would probably have liked Ireland 
to withstand that of England, became for 
him the symbol of eternal art and of the 
fusion of the creator with the work of 
art The reconciliation of youth and age, 
passion and intellect, is effected by the 
symbolic representation of the wisdom of 
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tlie inspired soul in a supernatural form 
In this poem, natural birds sing of the 
cycle of human life and the created birds 
of Byzantium, of the cycle of history 
The glory of the old and of the young 
IS here presented with a single steady 
vision, and the conflict between them has 
been resolved 

This IS no country for old men The 
young 

In one another's arms, birds in the trees 

—Those dying generations— at their 
song 

The salmon falls the mackerel crowded 
seas, 

Fish flesh or fowl, commend all sum 
mer long 

Whatever is begotten, born, and dies 
He continues 

An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap Its hands and sing, and louder 
sing 

The poet has sailed to Byzantium that he 
may thus smg His soul after death will 
not take ^liodily form from any natural 
thing” but will be one of the singing 
birds of metal and enamel that the gold 
smiths make to amuse the Emperor, 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come 

Another unified vision of life which 
is not dependent upon the supernatural 
IS communicated m the poem "Among 
School Children ” The mastery of tech 
nique which gives "Sailing to Byzan- 
tium” Its tour de force hnlliance, enables 
Yeats m this poem to communicate the 
feeling of peace after storm The poet 
visits a convent school where the children 
see him as an old man, and as the chil- 
dren stare m mild cunosity, he is re- 
minded of the "Ledaean hod/' of a 
woman he had loved, and this vision 
causes him to feel so jomed m sympathy 
with her that he can visualize her as she 
must have Been as a child 


For even daughters of the swan share 
Something of every paddler's hentage 

The vision of the childhood of the 
woman who caused him much pain leads 
him to the thought that women would 
not think motherhood worth while if 
they could see their progeny at sixty His 
suggestion that mothers as well as nuns 
worship images returns the poem to the 
convent school settmg In the last stanza 
of the poem Yeats, by a unifying image 
of contmuity and completeness, recon 
dies the opposing forces of age and youth 
at the level of reality 

The poems written in the three years 
before Yeats's death at seventy four show 
no diminution of power He was still in 
tent on his search for unity and reality 
of expression In "The Circus Animals' 
Desertion,” he reviews his poetic output 
and says that until he was an old man 
the machinery of his poetry was still m 
evidence 

My circus animals were still on show, 
Those stilted boys, that gilded chanot 

He lists his old themes the Irish myths, 
his lost love, and his preoccupation with 
the theater, and he tells how he drama 
tized his love in his plays He faces his 
own delight m dreams which he feared 
would mhibit him from reality "This 
dream itself had all my thought and 
love” He speaks of the personae m 
which he wrote and of the characters of 
Insh history 

Players and painted stage took all my 
love 

And not those dungs they were the 
emblems of 

The reversal and resolution of these ideas 
comes m the last verse where he evalu 
ates the use of images in his poetry, by 
questioning their ongin and finding that 
mey indeed had their bases in reality 
Thus his adolescent faith m the imag 
ination had been justified and he could 
join the ranks of those whom he admired 
and who had fused die subjective and 
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objective self into a meaningful whole 
"The antithetical self comes to those 
who are no longei deceived, whose pas 
Sion IS reality '' 

The philosophy that Yeats so carefully 
constructed was the basis for a personal 


vision of life, which by unswerving dedi 
cation to craftsmanship and constantly 
renewed emotional and intellectual vital 
ity he presented in his poetry in all its 
vaned facets, and with always increasing 
significance 


POLYEUCTE 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Pierre Corneille (1606 1684) 

Ty'pe of flot Religious tragedy 
Ttmeofflot Third century 
Locale M6ht^ne the capital of Armema 
First presented c 1643 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Felix, Roman governor of Armema 
Pauline his daughter 

PoLYEUCTE, his son in law, an Armenian nobleman 
Nearque Polyeucte’s fnend 
Stratonice, Pauline s fnend 
Albin, Felix fnend 


Severe, a Roman warnor, 

Critique 

Polyeucte, although a favorite of the 
general public in Comeille^s time was 
not considered his best play, that distinc 
tion being reserved for The Cid (1636) 
Modem criticism however, has reversed 
this judgment Despite its somewhat im 
probable plot, climaxed by miraculous 
conversions, the play holds for today's 
public particular religious interest, since 
It deals with the working of divine grace 
m the human soul It is, however, the 
strong delineation of the mam characters 
that has won for this work its present 
universal acclaim 

The Story 

Paulme, daughter of F61ix, the Roman 
governor in Mllit^ne, had been mamed 
fourteen days to Polyeucte, an Armenian 
nobleman Terrified by dreams which 
seemed to portend her husband's death, 
she vainly sought to delay his departure 
on a secret mission, the nature of which 
was known only to his friend Nearque 
She related her fears to her friend Strato 


in love with Pauhne 

nice and told her of her earlier love for 
Severe a Roman of high birth whom 
her father would no^ allow her to marry 
because of Severe's lack of fortune When 
the Emperor Decie had appomted Felix 
governor of Armenia, she had accom 
panied him and dutifully married an 
Armenian nobleman of her father's selec 
tion Meanwhile, they had heard that 
Severe had met a hero's death while aid 
mg the emperor m battle agamst the 
Persians According to the report, the 
young Roman's body had never been 
found 

Now Pauline had dreamed that Severe 
was not dead, but threatened her hus 
band's hfe, that a band of impious Chris 
tians had thrown Polyeucte at the feet 
of Sev^e, and that she, Pauline, crying 
out for aid from her father, had seen 
him raise a dagger to pierce Polyeucte's 
breast 

Her fears were further stirred when 
her father approached and said that 
S6v^re was alive and was at that moment 
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entenng the city It seemed that the King 
of Persia, struck by his gallantry, had 
reclaimed the body from the battlefield in 
order to gam the Roman honorable bur 
lal But miraculously life had been re 
stored to Severe and the Persians had 
sent him to Rome in exchange for royal 
prisoners Thereafter his greater deeds in 
war had bound him closer to the emperor, 
who had sent him to Armenia to pro 
claim the good news of his victones and 
to make sacrifices of thanksgiving to the 
gods 

Because his love for Pauline had really 
brought Severe to Armenia, that Roman, 
informed by his servant that Pauline was 
wedded, decided that life was not worth 
living and that he would rather die in 
battle But first he would see Pauline 
When they met, she told him that if hers 
alone had been the choice she would 
despite his poverty, have chosen him but 
that now she was married she would re 
main loyal to the husband whom she had 
learned to love They hade each other 
farewell, he ready to die in battle, she 
to pray for him in secret 

Polyeucte returned from his mission, 
on which he had been secretly baptized 
a Christian Ordered by a messenger from 
F41ix to attend the sacrifices in the tern 
pie, he and N^arque planned to defy the 
idolatry of the worshipers there Pauline 
told him of S^v^re s visit but added that 
she had obtained his promise not to see 
her again 

Stratonice, a vatness at the temple sac 
rifices, hurried to Pauline with the news 
that Polyeucte had become a Chnstian, 
a traitor to the Roman gods, he had 
mocked the sacred mysteries and, with 
N6arque, had declared that their god 
alone was the almighty king of earth and 
heaven This defilement, F4lix declared, 
would cost N^arque his life, but he 
hoped Polyeucte might come to his senses 
and recant after witnessing the punish- 
ment and death of his friend 

When Albin, the fnend of F^lix, 
brought news that N^arque was dead, 
he added that Polyeucte had witnessed 


his execution undismayed Pauline, re- 
minding her father that Polyeucte was 
his choice and that in marrying him she 
had but fulfilled her filial duty, begged 
him to spare his life But Felix, fearing 
the thunderbolts of his gods and Severe 
as well, refused to listen when Albin 
urged that Polyeucte's sentence be left 
to the emperor Besides, he was tempted 
by the thought that Polyeucte^s death 
would allow Severe to wed his daughter 
and thus he would gam for himself a far 
more powerful protector than he now 
had Meanwhile, Pauline visited Poly 
eucte in jail with the plea that if he must 
worship his chosen god he should do so 
silently and secretly, and thus give Felix 
grounds for mercy To her importunings 
Polyeucte replied that he was done with 
mortal ties, that he loved her, hut loved 
his God more 

Polyeucte called for Severe and told 
him that even as his wedding had parted 
the true love of Severe and Pauline, so 
now by dying he hoped to bring them 
happily together He hoped also that they 
would die Christians Declaring himself 
ready for death, he was marched off by 
his guards 

Severe was amazed at this example of 
magnanimity, but his hopes were shat 
tered when Pauline told him she could 
never marry him, that it would stain her 
honor to wed anyone who, even inno- 
cently, had brought Polyeucte to his sad 
fate She begged him, however, to try to 
save her husband from the death her 
father had ordered He consented, if for 
no other reason than to prove to Pauline 
that he could equal her in nobility and 
thus be worthy of her F6hx, although he 
regarded this intervention on behalf of a 
nval as a trick to expose him to the full 
strength of the emperor’s wrath, made 
one last effort to sway his son in law He 
told Polyeucte that only on S6v^re’s ac 
count had he publicly taken his ngid 
stand and that he himself would adopt 
Chnstianity if Polyeucte would only pre- 
tend to follow the old gods until after 
S6v^re had left the city But Polyeucte 
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saw through this wile and refused An- 
gered, Felix said he would avenge his 
gods and himself When Pauline entered, 
Polyeucte commanded her to wed S6v^re 
or die with him a Chnstian 
Again Pauline pleaded for Polyeucte’s 
life, and again Felix was moved to make 
another attempt to persuade Polyeucte 
to abjure his new faith, but to no avail 
Bidding farewell to Pauline Polyeucte 
was marched out to death by F6hx* order 
Pauline rushed out after him, lamentmg 
that she too would die if he were to die 
Felix ordered Albin to deter her but is 
sued his order too late, Pauline had seen 
her husband executed Seemg him die. 


she felt that his death had unsealed her 
ovm eyes, acting as a divine visitation of 
grace She declared herself a Chnstian, 
ready for death 

Siv^re upbraided F4hx for Polyeucte^s 
death and threatened retaliation F^lix, 
suddenly 3 nLelding to a strange feeling 
that overcame him, declared that his son 
m law's death had made him a Chnstian 
This sudden conversion struck S4v^re 
as miraculous He ordered F6hx to retain 
his position of authority, and promised 
to use all his persuasion to urge Emperor 
Decie to revoke his cruel commands and 
to let all worship the gods of their choice 
without fear of punishment 


THE POWER OF DARKNESS 


Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Count Leo Tolstoy (1828 1910) 

Tyfe of 'plot Domestic tragedy 
Ttme of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale Russia 
First presented 1886 

Principal characters 

Nikita AkImitch TcmLiKiisr, a laborer 
Aisrf SYA, his mistress 

Petek Ignatitch, Anfsya's husband, a well to do peasant 
MATRydNA Nikita s mother 
AkIm, Nikita's father 

Akoulina, Peter's daughter by his first marnage 
Marina, an orphan girl 


Cnttque 

This play on a theme of sin and re 
demption is embodied in the traditional 
Russian conflict of father against son of 
the natural against the artificial life 
Nikita finds himself led mto adultery 
and murder almost unknowmgly, the im 
plication being that evil is a state into 
which anyone can fall unless he is dih 
gently wary of it The plot may seem un 
exciting because of the didactic way in 
which Tolstoy deals with the evils of 
idleness, greed, and luxury, but his abil 
ity to depict the triumph of spmtual hu 
mihty over materialistic arrogance must 
still be admired 


The Story 

Peter Ignititch, a well-to do peasant, 
was forty two years old and sickly His 
second wife, Anfsya, was only thirty two 
She still felt young and had started an 
affair with Nikita, their hired man 
Peter, who considered Nildta a loafer, 
had thought of dismissing him As he 
was explaining his intention to his wife 
they learned that Nikita was talking 
about getting married and leaving their 
farm Anisya complained to Peter that 
Nikita^s departure would leave her with 
more work than she could handle 

When Anisya and Nikita were alone, 
he told her that in spite of his marriage 
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plans he would always come back to her 
Anisya threatened to do violence to her 
self if Nikita went away, adding that 
when her husband died Nikita could 
marry her and become master of the 
farm Nikita declared, however, that he 
was satisfied with his lot Then Ma 
tryona, Nikita's mother, came in and 
said that Nikita's marriage was his fa 
ther's plan, not her own, and that he 
need not worry about it She then asked 
Nikita to leave the room 

Left alone with Matry6na, Anisya con 
fessed her love for Nikita Matry6na, 
who said that she had known of their 
aflFair all along, gave Anisya some poison 
and advised her to bury her husband be 
fore spring, she suggested also that Nikfta 
would make a good master on the farm 
Concerning the marriage, she explained 
that Nikita had had an affair with Ma 
rma, an orphan girl, and that when 
Akim, his father, learned about it he 
had insisted that Nikita marry her Ma 
tryona had suggested that they talk the 
matter over with Peter who was Nikita's 
master Having explained the situation, 
Matryona again urged Anisya to use the 
poison on Peter, who was near death any 
way 

At that point Peter and Akim came in, 
discussing Nikita's proposed mamage 
Peter seemed to approve of the match 
until Matryona told him that Manna 
was promiscuous and so had no claim on 
Nikita To determine the truth of this 
charge, Peter sent for Nikita, who falsely 
swore that there had been nothing be 
tween him and Manna As a result, the 
mamage was called off Nikita was then 
visited by Marina, who pleaded her love 
and said that she had always been faith 
ful to him Nikita sent her away, saying 
that he was no longer interested in her 

Six months later Anisya and Matry6na 
were womed because Peter was about to 
die but had not told anyone where his 
money pouch was hidden Anisya also 
told Matry6na that she had put the poi 
son into Peter's tea As they stood talking 
in the courtyard, Peter appeared on the 


orch of his house, saw Nikita, who was 
appening by, and asked his forgiveness, 
a formal request made by the dying 
Nikita was temporarily struck with re- 
morse Matry6na who then helped Peter 
back into the house, discovered that the 
money pouch was hanging by a cord 
around the sick man's neck Anisya went 
into the house and came out again with 
the money pouch, which she gave to 
Nikita She then returned to the house, 
only to reappear a short time later, wail 
ing a formal lament for Peter, who had 
just died 

Nine months after Peter's death Ni 
kita, who had mamed Anisya and be 
come the master of the farm grew tired 
of his wife and began an affair with 
Akoulina, Peter's daughter by his first 
marriage Anisya was afraid to say anj 
thing for fear that her murder of Peter 
would be discovered 

In the following autumn, Matryona ar 
ranged a marriage for Akoulina, who had 
become pregnant by Nikita Matrydna 
told the father of the suitor that Akoulina 
herself could not be seen because she was 
sickly at that moment, in fact, Akoulina 
was dehvenng her child in the bam 
Nikita could not decide what to do about 
the child, but Anisya gave him a spade 
and told him to dig a hole in the cellar 
Nikita balked at the suggestion feeling 
that he was not to blame for all his trou 
hies Anisya, happy that she could force 
Nikita mto sharing her own guilt, told 
him that he was already guilty because 
he knew that she had poisoned Peter and 
because he had accepted Peter's money 
pouch At last Nikita went to the cellar 
and dug the hole 

When Anisya brought the baby to 
him, covered with rags, Nikita was horn 
fied to discover that the infant was still 
alive Anisya and Matry6na pushed Ni 
kita into the cellar, where he murdered 
the baby After he had completed the 
deed he reappeared in a frenzy, threaten 
ing to kill his mother and claiming that 
he could still hear the baby whimpermg ^ 
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He dien went ofiF to forget his troubles guests he was holding Akfm by the hand 
in dnnh Suddenly, instead or blessing the bndal 

Some time after that Akoulina^s wed pair, he fell on his knees before his 
ding feast was held at Nikita^s farm father Proclaiming that he was guilty 
Nikita saw Manna, who had been able and wished to make his confession, he 
to marry respectably and who was now a begged forgiveness of Manna, whom he 

wedding guest Alone and troubled, he had misused, and of Aloulina, saymg 

told Manna that his only happiness had that he had poisoned Peter Although 

been with her Distraught, Marina left Akoulina said that she knew who had 

Nikita to himself Then Matrydna and poisoned her father, a police ofiScer, who 

Anisya came to tell him that the bridal happened to be a guest at the wedding, 

pair awaited his formal blessing Feeling wanted to arrest Nikita immediately 

that It would be impossible to give his Akim prevented him by saying that his 

blessing, Nikita thought of committing son must attend to God's business first 

suicide until Mitritch, a drunken ex- Nikita then confessed that he had se 

soldier, appeared and began to talk of his duced Akoulina and murdered her child 

experiences, concluding with the thought Fmally, turning again to his father, Ni 
that a person should never be afraid of kita asked for his forgiveness Akim told 
anyone With this thought in mind, him that God would forgive him and 
Nikita decided to join the wedding show him mercy Nikita was then bound 
feast and led away 

When Nikita appeared before the 

PRAGMATISM 

Type of work Philosophical essays 
Author William James (1842 1910) 

First fuhhshed 1907 

No more illuminating or entertaining object is the whole of our conception of 
account of pragmatism has ever been the objects, according to Peirce This 
wntten than James's Pragmatism A New essay, clear, radical, entertaining, ap 
Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking peared in the Popular Science Monthly 
But this is more than a popular exposi in January, 1878 But professional phi 
tion prepared for the academic audiences losophers were not interested in theory 

of Lowell Institute and Columbia Uni advanced by a mathematician, particu 

versity during the winter of 1906 1907, larly when the theory went against the 

It is histone philosophy m the making prevailing idealism of American philoso 
Although James was profoundly influ phers It was not until James revived the 
enced by Charles Sanders Peirce, who idea in 1898 with a talk on "Thilosophi 
invented the basic statement and name cal Conceptions and Practical Results" 

of pragmatism, he was an independent that the pragmatic philosophy began to 

thinker with a distinctive creative direc stur up controversy With the lectures on 

tion of his own meamng and truth which were published 

Peirce's essay, "How to Make Our under the titles Pragmatism and The 

Ideas Clear," introduced the pragmatic Meaning of Truth, the former in 1907 

notion that ideas are clarified by consid and the latter in 1909, James brought 

enng what we would expect in the way pragmatism into the forefront of Amen 
of experience if we were to act in a cer can thought 

tain manner The whole of our con In his first lecture on "The Present 
ception of the "sensible effects" of an Dilemma m Philosophy," James distin 
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guished between the ^'tender minded^' thing, and all dispute is idle ** 
and the ‘'tough mmde in temperament, In his lecture James argued that the 
the former inclining toward a philosophy pragmatic method was not new Socrates, 

that IS rauonal, religious, dogmatic, ideal Anstotle, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume 

isuc, and optimistic, and the latter, the had used it But what was new was the 

tough minded, inclining toward a phi explicit formulation of the method and 

losophy that is empirical, irreligious, step a new faith in its power Pragmatism is 

tical, materialistic, and pessimistic He to be understood, however, not as a set 

then went on to state his conviction that of grand theories but as a method which 

philosophy can satisfy both temperaments turns attention away from first principles 

by becoming pragmatic and absolutes and directs it to facts, con 

His lecture on the pragmatic method sequences, and results in our experience 

begins with one of the most entertaining A bare declaration would hardly have 
anecdotes in philosophical discourse been enough to make pragmatism famous 
James describes a discussion by a group James devoted a considerable part of his 
of philosophers on this question Does a lectures to bnef examples of the applica 
man go around a squirrel that is on a tree tion of the pragmatic method He cited 
trunk if the squirrel keeps moving on the with approval Berkeley's analysis of mat 

tree so that the trunk is always between ter as made up of sensations Sensations, 

himself and the man? Some of the phi he said are the cash value of the term 

losophers claimed that the man did not The difference matter makes to us by 
go around the squirrel, while others truly being is that we then get such 
claimed that he did James settled the sensations " Similarly, Locke ap 
matter by saying, “Which party is nght plied the pragmatic method, James 
depends on what you practically mean claimed, when he discovered that unless 
by Agoing round' the squirrel " It could by “spirit" we mean consciousness, we 
be said that the man goes around the mean nothing by the term 
squirrel since he passes from the north Is matenalisin or theism true? Is the 
of the squirrel to the east, south, and universe simply matter acting and inter 
west of the squirrel On the other hand, acting, or is God involved? James con 
the man could be said not to go around siders this problem pragmatically and 
the squirrel since he is never able to get reaches a curious result As far as the 
on the vanous sides of the squirrel— on past is concerned, he says, it makes no 
the right of him, then behind him, and difference If rival theories are meant to 
so forth “Make the distinction," James explain what is the case and if it makes 
said, “and there is no occasion for any no difference in our expenence which 
further dispute " theory is true, then the theories do not 

James then applied the method to a differ in meaning If one considers the 
number of perennial philosophical prob difference now and m the future, how 
lems, but only after a careful exposition ever, the case is different “Materialism 
of the meaning of pragmatism He de- means simply the denial that the moral 
scnbed the pragmatic method as a way order is eternal spiritualism means 
of interpreting ideas by discovenng their the affirmation of an eternal moral order 
practical consequences— that is, the differ and the letting loose of hope " 
ence the idea's truth would make in our To this kind of analysis some critics 
expenence He asks, “What difference have answered with the charge that 

would It practically make to anyone if James is one of the “tender minded" phi 

this notion rather than that notion were losophers he spoke harshly of in his ear 

true?" and he replies, “If no practical her lectures But throughout the course 

difference whatever can be traced, then of this series of lectures and in subse 

the alternatives mean practically the same quent books Tames continued to UA.e prag 
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matism as a way of combining the tough 
and tender temperaments He extended 
the use of the term ^^difference*^ so that 
the meaning of an idea or term was no 
longer to be understood merely in terms 
of sense experiences, as Peirce had urged, 
but also in terms of passionate differences, 
of effects upon human hopes and fears 
The essays in Pragmatism show this liber 
alizing tendency hard at work 

The temperate tone of James's sugges 
tions concerning the religious hypothesis 
IS clear in one of his later lectures in the 
book, ''Pragmatism and Religion," in 
which he writes that "Pragmatism has to 
postpone dogmatic answer, for we do not 
yet know certainly which type of religion 
IS going to work best in the long run" 
He states again that the tough minded 
can be satisfied with "the hurly burly of 
the sensible facts of nature," and that the 
tender minded can take up a monistic 
form of religion, but for those who mix 
temperaments, as James does, a religious 
synthesis that is moralistic and pluralistic, 
allowing for human development and 
creativity in vanous directions, is to be 
preferred 

Pragmatism is important not only as 
a clear statement of the pragmatic method 
and as an illustration of its application to 
certain central problems, but also as an 
exposition, although introductory, of 
James's pragmatic theory of truth His 
ideas were developed more fully two 
years later in The Meaning of Truth 

Beginning with the common notion 
that truth is a property of ideas that agree 
with reality, James proceeded to ask what 
was meant by the term "agreement " He 
decided that the conception of truth as a 
static relation between an idea and real 
ity was in error, that pragmatic analysis 
shows that true ideas are those which can 
eventually be verified, and that an idea 
is said to be venfied when it leads us 
usefully to an anticipated conclusion 
Since verification is a process, it becomes 
appropnate to say that truth "happens 
to" an idea, and that an idea becomes 
true, is made true by events " A reveal 


mg summary statement is this "'The 
true,' to put It very bnefly, is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, 
just as 'the right' is only the expedient 
in the way of our behaving " 

The ambiguity of James's account, an 
ambiguity which he did not succeed in 
removing, allows extremes of mterpreta 
tion On the one hand, a reader might 
take the tender minded route, something 
in the manner of James himself, and 
argue that all kinds of behefs about God, 
freedom, and immortality are true in so 
far as they lead a man usefully in the 
course of his life On the other hand, a 
tough minded reader might be inclined 
to agree with James that an idea is true 
if the expectations in terms of which the 
idea makes sense are expectations that 
would be met, if one acted— but he might 
reject James's suggestions that this means 
that a great many ideas which would 
ordinanly be regarded as doubtful "be 
come true' when they satisfy the emo 
tional needs of a believer 

One difGiculty with which James was 
forced to deal because of his theory of 
truth resulted, it might be argued, not 
from his idea of truth as the "workable 
ness" of an idea, but from his inadequate 
analyses of the meanings of certain terms 
such as "God," "freedom" and "design " 
James maintained that, pragmatically 
speaking, these terms all meant the same 
thing, VIZ , the presence of "promise" in 
the world If this were so, then it would 
be plausible to suppose that if the idea 
that the world is promising works out, 
the idea is true But if James s analysis is 
mistaken, if "God" means more than the 
possibility of things working out for the 
better, James's claim that beliefs about 
God are true if they work loses its plausi 
bility 

Whatever its philosophic faults, Prag 
matism is saved by its philosophic virtues 
For the general reader it offers the rare 
expenence of confronting first rate ideas 
by way of a clear and entertaining, even 
informal, style 
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THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


Ty^e of work Essay 

Author Desidenus Erasmus ( 14661 ^ 1536) 
First fuhlished 1511 

Although wntten some four hundred 
and fifty years ago, The Praise of Folly 
IS still an effective analytic examination 
of man^s abilities and vanities It not only 
gives the modern reader an idea of the 
struggle of the early humanists in their 
effort to nd the virorld of the conventions 
and forms of the Middle Ages, hut it 
also gives him some insight into those 
problems of living with which we are 
still faced today 

Erasmus himself never thought very 
highly of this work which, even though 
wntten quickly and as something of a 
jest, IS the one for which he is best re 
membered He wrote it in about seven 
days m 1509 while he was recovering 
from an illness at the home of his Eng- 
lish fnend, Sir Thomas More And it was 
not until two years after its writing that 
he had the book secretly printed in 
France However, the fact that there 
were at least seven editions within a few 
months proves its immediate success and 
popularity 

Because of this work and several others 
Erasmus became one of the most popular 
men of letters of his time, and, conse- 
quently, he became one of the most in- 
fluential He was of prime importance in 
the spread of humanism throughout the 
northern part of Europe and was instru- 
mental in many aspects of both the Ref- 
ormation and the later phase of the Ren- 
aissance Everything he did was to aid 
man m teanng away the veils of foolish 
traditions and customs and to help him 
find the road back to the true God and 
to his true self * 

The form itself is an immediate indi- 
cation of the type of work that the book 
IS to be Wntten as a parody of a classical 
oration, the essay sets Folly as the orator 
Hei ^abject is soaety and she quickly be- 
come« a many sided symbol which stands 
for all that is natural m man^ for all his 


misdirected effort, and for all of his at 
tempts to get the wrong things out of 
life She discusses the problem of man's 
wisdom and tells how it can be united 
with man's action to gain success in a 
world of folly, she is concerned with the 
way in which reason and simple Chris 
nan advice can be presented to mankind, 
she wonders what the Chrisnan humanist 
can do for himself and the world Parody, 
irony, and satire are used throughout the 
essay to show man what he does and what 
he should do And no one is spared 
Neither king nor pnnce, pope nor priest, 
aristocrat nor working man escapes the 
mdignanon which Erasmus feels toward 
society 

At the beginning of her oranon Folly 
declares that she is giving a eulogy of 
herself, and she justifies the impertinence 
by saying that she knows herself better 
than anyone else and that no one else 
will do It for her Her father, she says, 
IS Plutus, the real father of all men and 
gods, and she was bom out of his passion 
for Youth Significantly, her birth took 
place m the Fortunate Isles, and she lists 
among her followers Dmnkenness, Igno- 
rance, Self love, Flatteiy, Forgetfulness, 
Laziness, Pleasure, Madness, Sensuality, 
Intemperance, and Sound Sleep— all of 
whom help her to gain control of all 
things 

It is Folly, for instance, who leads man 
to marriage and the conception of life, 
thus prolonging this life that is so fool 
ish It is Pleasure, one of her followers, 
who makes life bearable at all It is For 
getfulness who makes youth such a carer 
free time, and who restores this same 
charactenstic to old age, thereby hnngmg 
about a second childhood By throwing 
off care and avoiding wisdom, we are told, 
one can achieve perpetual youth 

Folly goes on to say that she is tjie 
source of all fhat is pleasurable wx hf® 



Man will never be completely divorced charms and prayers, saints and particular 
from Folly because he is ruled more by ntes One cannot find happiness, we are 

passion than by reason, and the two told without Folly, since all our emo 

most important aspects of passion are tions belong to Folly, and happiness de 
anger and lust One of the chief sources pends on expressing our human nature 
of man^s pleasure, of course, is women which is full of Folly 
who are even more subject to folly than One of the most foolish of men, there 
men Men's coarser looks are a result of fore, is that person who tries to deny his 

the infection of wisdom true nature and find happiness through 

Friendship also derives from Folly be the Christian religion Folly proves that 

cause It makes us ignore the faults and this religion has more to do with her own 

defects of other people Mamage itself is nature than with wisdom by showing that 
held together with compromise, infatua children, women, old people and fools 
tion, and duplicity Without Folly man take more delight in it than anyone else 

could not get along with others he would It is they who are always nearest the al 

soon begin to hate himself and every tars In the way that Christianity is most 
thing would seem sordid and loathsome often taught and practiced, man must 

Folly praises herself under the guise of deny his true nature by disdaining life 
Prudence because she allows man to have and prefernng death He must overlook 
first hand expenence with the world She injunes, avoid pleasure, and feast on 
frees us from the shame and fear which hunger, vigils, tears, and labors He must 
cloud our minds and inhibit our actions, give up and scorn all physical pleasures, 

thus preventing any real experience Be or at least he must take them more hghdy 

cause of Prudence we go along with the than he does spintual pleasures 
crowd, which is Folly Indeed, it is Folly Folly is at her most serious when she 
who has caused all the great achieve tells us that this is the most foolish way, 

ments of mankind, wisdom and learning and the only sure way, to true happiness 

are no great help Everything that man Only by forgetting our bodies and every 
does is motivated by self love, vainglory, thing physical can we approach this goal 
flattery, or other followers We must give ourselves up completely to 

To lead such a life of folly, error, and the spiritual aspects of life m order to 
Ignorance is to be human, it is to express achieve it Only a very few men are able 
one's true nature All other forms of life to accomplish this task completely enough 
are content with limitations but man is while in this world, m order to approach , 
vainly ambitious The most ignorant men an expenence which she tells us is very 
are the happiest and some of the most close to madness This madness, in turn, 
deluded men are those who delight in is similar to the heavenly joys that one 
telling lies As an example, we are asked wnll expenence after death when the 
to consider the priests— those who propose spint has completely left the body 
to gam happiness by relying on magic 

PREJUDICES Six Series 

Type of work Essays on soaal and literary themes 
Author H L Mencken (1880 1956) 

Vtrst fuhltshed 19191927 

Dunng the fantastic decade of the of Baltimore as he pulled yet another pop 
1920's, few literary events were so eagerly ular idol down from its moss covered ped 
awaited as the appearance of a new vol estal and gloated over the fragments 
ume of Mencken's Prejudices, so that This iconoclasm was accomphshed with 
one might enjoy the spectacle of the Sage so much gusto and with such vigorous 
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and picturesque language as to enchant passage of time more successfully than 
a whole generation that had grown weary have those of Mencken For though less 
of the solemnity of much Amencan wnt a geographical provincial than they, he 
mg And the decade badly needed an was more provincial in time and was in 
iconoclast, for it must be remembered terested mainly in the contemporary Of 
that what is now thought of as “the jazz the older native wnters, he really admired 
age’" was also the era of the Ku Klux IQan only Poe, Twain, and Whitman— the non 
and the Anti Saloon League, of Babbittry conformists Even among the modems his 
andBoostensm preferences were curiously limited He 

The essays in these volumes can be had great regard for Conrad and Dreiser, 
divided into two categories literary cnti- but he overlooked much of the talent that 
cism and cnticism of the Amencan scene was budding during the 1920"s That he 
as It appeared at that time Literary cnti- should have overpraised some of his con 
cism Mencken defined as a “catalytic temporanes, Cabell, for example, should 
process,"" with the cntic serving as the not be held against him, few critics are 
catalyst Actually, as a critic Mencken sufficiently detached to escape this fault 
derived mainly from James Huneker, Dreiser was an important wnter but not 
whom he enormously admired and had the “colossal phenomenon"" that Mencken 
known personally Huneker had been fa- called him But his greatest failure as a 
miliar with Continental wnters, then not critic was his blindness to poetry In the 
too well known in Amenca his cnticism Third Senes of Prejudices he included 
was essentially impressionistic, often writ- an essay, “The Poet and His Art,"" a 
ten in bree 2 y, epigrammatic language study so full of false assumptions, logical 
Mencken earned certain of these char fallaaes, and plain misstatements of fact 
acteristics much further, indeed, his that it is a gruesome relic for a cntic to 
verbal acrobatics became his hallmark have left behind him And his remarks on 
It was a racy, pungent style, very effec Dante stagger belief Dante"s theology 
tive for the “debunking"" then so popular was unacceptable to Mencken, therefore, 
and deliberately calculated to dnve con- Dante could not really have believed it, 
servative readers into frenzies His chief and The Divine Comedy was, he said, a 
target, at which he never grew tired of satire on the whole Christian doctrine of 
heaving bncks, was the Puritan tradition heaven and hell Surely no gem that 
in Amencan literature with its conse- Mencken garnered from the Bible Belt 
quent timidity, stuffiness, and narrow- could equd this statement in absurdity 
mindedness As he saw it, the Puritan The essays dealing with the national 
was afraid of aesthetic emotion and thus scene were written in the same slashing 
could neither create nor enjoy art This manner and naturally infuriated far more 
fear had inhibited American literature, readers, since Mencken attacked men, in 
he claimed, and had made Amencan stitutions, and ideas more familiar to 
cnticism equally timid and conventional them Obviously, many of these pieces 
Further, cnticism had fallen into the have little significance now, for they 
hands of the professors, and there was dealt with situations peculiar to that dec 
nothing— not even a prohibition agent— ade But some of them are still valid 
that Mencken detested so much as the “The Sahara of the Bozart"" (Second 
average American university professor Series) is m some ways alniost as true of 
Hence, such men as Paul Elmer More, the South today as it was m 1920, his 
Irving Babbitt, Stuart P Shermati, and comments on the farmer (“The Husband 
William Lyon Phelps had scorn poured man,"" Fourth Series) are even more ap 
over them for years propnate And his dissections df such 

It is ironic that the cntical writings eminent figures as Theodore Roosevelt 
of some of these men have withstood the and Thorstem Veblen are still ftony 
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Of Atnencans m general, Mencken the baby out with the bath water, since 

had a low opinion, considering diem a he was himself a complete skeptic, he 

mongrel people incapable of high spiritual simply could not conceive of such a crea 

aspiration His opinion of democracy was ture as a sincere and yet intelligent Chns 

equally low It was, he felt, merely a tian The terms were to him mcompat 

scheme to hearten the have nots in their ible, quite genuinely, he could see no 

unendmg battle with the haves The in difference between Billy Sunday and 
fenority of Amencans Mencken attrib Archbishop Temple 
uted to the lack of a genuine aristocracy Mencken^s enemies were always urg 
and to Puntanism Without an aristoc ing him, in anguished tones, to leave this 
racy there could be no real leadership country if he found it so distasteful His 

m Amenca, and the vacuum would inevi reply was that nowhere else could so 

tably be filled by politicians, whom he much entertainment be had so cheaply 

detested Nor did he have any faith m According to his calculations, it cost him 

reform or reformers personally only eighty cents a year to 

As for Puritamsm, Mencken believed maintain Harding m the White House 
that It had always been the dominant Where could a better show be found for 
force in our history and had left Amen the money‘s 

cans the narrow minded victims of re In spite of his exaggerations, crudities, 
ligious bigotry The predominance dunng and often bad taste, Mencken performed 

the 1920^s of the more extreme forms of a valuable service America always needs 

Fundamentalism gave some support to a gadfly, and his cynical wit provided the 

his argument But in his attacks on re sting at just the right moment Unfortu 
ligion he made the mistake of throwing nately, he has had no successor 

THE P3EIELUDE 

Type of work Poem 

Author Wilham Wordsworth (1770 1850) 

First fuMtshed 1850 

Planned as the introductory portion of tious work, an attempt in blank verse to 
a long autobiographical and philosoph trace the history and development of the 
ical poem that was never fini^ed, The poet^s feelings, ideas, and convictions 
Preludej or, Growth of a Poet^s Mind, was Since Wordsworth so strongly advo 
not published until shortly after Words cated the use of poetcy for individual 

worth's death in 1850 The projected, emotions and insights, it is appropnate 

long poem. The Recluse, was to pre that we should have such a thorough 

sent a comprehensive development of the descnption of the development of ms 

poet's views on man, society, and nature, mind In addition. The Prelude contains 

but of the projected three parts, only the some fine passages that illustrate the clar 
second. The Excursion (1814) was ever ity and force of Wordsworth's use of lan- 
completed and published guage to convey both a precise descnp 

The Prelude was to provide the auto tion and a sense of the meaning of nature 
biographical introduction to The Recluse, Although the poem suffers from long 

tracing the development of the poet and prosaic stretches, it also contains much 

his mind to the point where he was ready of the sense of the calm beauty and power 

to formulate his beliefs and philosophy of nature which distinguishes Words 
Written between 1799 and 1805 and worth's verse 

addressed to Coleridge as the important The poem begins with an account of 
TPnend," the poem is a long and ambi- the poet's childhood in the Enghsh Lake 
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Country, and Wordsworth, with many 
digressions addressed to nature and its 
power, wisdom, and infusing spirit, tells 
of the influence of nature on his solitary 
childhood Some of the sense of awe and 
pleasure that he found in nature, as well 
as some of his clearest and most pene 
trating use of diction, is evident m the 
following passage Young Wordsworth 
has found a boat in a cave, unchained 
the boat, and rowed out into the center 
of a lake He continues 

lustily 

I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 

Went heavmg through the water like a 
swan 

When from behind that craggy steep 
till then 

The honzon^s bound a huge peak, 
black and huge 

As i£ with voluntary power instinct 

Upreared its head I struck and struck 
again, 

And growing still in stature the gnm 
shape 

Towered up between me and the stars, 
and still. 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its 
own 

And measured motion hke a hvmg 
thing, 

Strode after me 

The image of the peak is invested with 
such simplicity and power that it is 
transformed into a kind of force holding 
terror and beauty for the guilty boy who 
has stolen a ride in a boat 

In descnbing his early years, the poet 
speaks of his youthful love of freedom 
and liberty He found this sense of free 
dom in his rambles through the woods 
and on mountain paths where he did not 
feel fettered by the claims of society and 
school work But, he reassures the reader, 
he was docile and obedient externally, 
keeping his rebellion and sense of free 
dom as a matter of the spint This mix 
ture of the calm and docile extenor with 
the independent and rebellious intenor 
seems part of the ongin of Wordsworth's 
abihty to control highly mdividuahstic 


thought in calm, dignified unostentatious 
verse forms and diction It is not that, 
in The Prelude, Wordsworth uses the 
speech of common man His speech is 
often abstract, speculative, pervaded with 
a sense of the mystery and meaning of 
nature Rather, Wordsworth's diction, at 
Its best, has a dignity and calm control, a 
lack of pretense, through which the force 
of his inner meaning gently radiates 

Wordsworth continues his journey 
through Cambridge, telling of expen 
ences there, discussing the fact that he 
neither was nor cared to be a scholar 
He still, despite his studies, concentrates 
inwardly on the spirit of things, the 
power of nature and the impetus nature 
gives to his feelings At this point. Words 
worth begins to speculate on the differ 
ences between reason and emotion or 
passion, to equate the reason with the 
scholars and the emotion with his own 
apprehension of the world of nature 

But all the meditations of mankind 

Yea all the adamantine holds of truth 

By reason built, or passion, which itself 

Is highest reason in a soul sublime, 

Throughout the poem, Wordsworth 
makes the distinction between reason 
and passion, attnbuting an ultimate 
sterihty to the quality of reason, while 
glonfymg the element of passion or 
imagination 

Wordsworth tells next of his journey 
to the Alps after leaving Cambridge The 
mountains there reminded him of the 
mountains familiar in his childhood, and 
he felt again, even more keenly, the 
majesty and awe of the scenery reflected 
in his spirit He begins, more strongly, 
to feel his kinship with nature In per- 
haps the dullest section of the poem, he 
describes his life among the crowds and 
industnes of London, along with his 
tours of the histoncal monuments, after 
his return from Europe Dissatisfied with 
life in London, he then went to France 
during the early stages of the French 
Revolution In this section he expresses 
his feeling that he had not cared for man 
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sufiiaendy, that, m his devotion to na- 
ture, he has neglected his feeling for his 
fellow creatures Recalling his early love 
for freedom and liberty and adding his 
new conviction of the importance of 
political liberty for man, Wordsworth be 
came strongly attracted to the cause of 
the French Revolution, feeling, as he said 
m The Prelude, that he was tied emo 
tionally and spintually to the popular 
struggle against the monarchy But the 
bloodiness of the revolution popular in 
gratitude and popular refusal to acknowl- 
edge the heroes who championed its cause 
with greatest fervor and sincerity, soon 
disillusioned Wordsworth Beginning to 
feel that blood had poisoned the cause of 
hberty, he returned to England 

Wordsworth relates how, disillusioned 
and alone, he sought to bnng meaning 
back into his life The penultimate sec 
tion of The Prelude is titled “Imagination 
and Taste, How Impaired and Restored " 
At that period of his life he turned back 
to nature, finding there not solace alone 
but a sense of law and order that was 
lacking m man He began to realize the 
difference in scale between nature and 
man, the range and effect of nature in 
companson to the tiny ineffectuality of 
man His sections of resolution frequently 
include passages hke the following inter 
polation in the midst of a narrative sec 
tion 

O Soul of Nature* that, by laws divine 

Sustamed and governed, still dost over 
flow 

With an impassioned life, what feeble 
ones 

Walk on this earth* 

In his view, nature provides not only 
awe and spintual impetus for man, but 
also order, rules of conduct, and the 
means of man's molding his behavior 
on this planet In the final sections of 
the poem, Wordsworth uses nature as 


the authority- for his new morality and 
assumes a much more overtly moral tone 
He didactically advocates the importance 
of faith, of obedience, of not relying on 
man's unaided reason in human affairs 
What was, in the earlier sections the 
praise of emotion and freedom m opposi 
uon to rational restraint becomes the 
praise of the restraint of faith and spirit 
m opposition to rational license This 
change is illustrative of the change in 
Wordsworth's whole career from the poet 
advocating the simple joy and freedom 
of nature to the sage defending abstract 
and conventional truths His attitude is 
demonstrated in the following passage 
from the conclusion of the poem 

but, the dawn beginning now 
To re appear, twas proved that not in 
vain 

I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of nght reason that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws gives 
birth 

To no impatient or fallacious hopes 
No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 

No vain conceits provokes to no quick 
turns 

Of self applauding intellect but trains 
To meekness, and exalts by humble 
faith 

As The Prelude shows Wordsworth's 
changing attitudes toward nature and 
man, both relating and illustrating the 
changes and development in his mind, so 
the poem also shows the different charac 
tenstics of Wordsworth's diction and 
poetic power No other single poem has 
so much of his clear reverence for nature 
expressed with greater power and sim 
plicity along with so much of his moral- 
izing expressed with repetitive flatness 
The Prelude is truly an autobiographical 
poem, a monument to the career, the 
changing ideas, and the changing use of 
poetry of and by Wilham Wordsworth 
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THE PRINCE 


Ty^e of work Philosophy o£ politics 
Author N1CC0I6 Machiavelh (1469 1527) 

Ttme Fifteenth and sixteenth centunes 
Locale Pnnapally Italy 
Ftrst fuhhshed 1532 

Pnnct'pal personages 

Cesare Borgia, Duke of Valentinois and Romagna 
Francesco Seor2a, Duke of Milan 

Pope Alexander VI, Rodengo Borgia, father of Cesare and Lucrezia 
Borgia 

Pope Julius II 

Caterina Sporza Countess of Forli 
Louis XII, King of France 


This IS the book that gives meaning to 
the critical adjective ‘^Machiavellian It 
IS an ingenious and fascinating study of 
the art of practical politics, composed by 
a man who never rose higher than the 
position of secretary to the Second Chan- 
cery in Florence The success of his book 
IS due partly to his wit and pardy to his 
having known some of the most clever 
and powerful rogues of the Renaissance 
His model for the “Pnnce*' was Cesare 
Borgia, a man who used all means of con 
quest, including murder, to achieve and 
hold political position 

Machiavelh never pretended that his 
book was a guide to the virtuous On the 
other hand, he did not set out to pre 
scnbe the way to wickedness He meant 
his account to be a practical guide to 
political power, and through a combina 
tion of expenence, logic, and imagination 
he constructed one of the most intriguing 
handbooks of Western civilization a 
pnmer for princes 

In beginning a discussion concerned 
with the manners and attitudes of a 
prince— that is, a ruler of a state— Machta 
velli vmtes 

Since It has been my intention 
to wnte something which may be of 
use to the understanding reader, it has 
seemed wiser to me to follow the real 
tmth of the matter rather than what 
we imagine it to be For imagination 
has CTeated many pnnapalities and re 
pubhcs that have never been seen or 


known to have any real existence, for 
how we hve is so difiFerent from how 
we ought to hve that he who studies 
what ought to be done rather than 
what is done will learn the way to his 
downfall rather than to his preserva 
Uon 

This passage makes it clear that Machi 
avelli intended to explain how successful 
pohticians actually work rather than how 
they ought to work 

The Prince begins with a one para 
graph chapter which illustrates Machia 
velli's logical approach to the problem of 
advising prospective pnnces He claims 
that all states are either republics or mon 
archies Monarchies are either hereditary 
or new New monarchies are either en 
tirely new or acquired Acquired states 
have either been dominated by a pnnce 
or been free, and they are acquired either 
by a princess own arms or by those of 
others, and they fall to him either by for 
tune or because of his own character and 
ability 

Having outlined this inclusive logical 
bifurcation, Machiavelh first discusses the 
problems connected with governing a 
hereditary monarchy, and then goes on 
to discuss mixed monarchies 

In each case, as his argument develops, 
Machiavelh considers what the logical 
alternatives are, and what should be done 
in each case if the prince is to acquire 
and hold power In wntmg of mixed mon 
archies, for example, having pointed out 
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that acquired states are either culturally 
similar to the conquenng state or not, he 
then considers each possibility If the ac 
quired state is culturally similar, it is no 
problem to keep it, but if the acquired 
state IS different in its customs, laws, or 
language, then there is a problem to be 
solved One solution might be to have the 
ruler go to the acquired terntory and hve 
there As an example, Machiavelh refers 
to the presence of the Turkish ruler in 
Greece 

Another possibility for solving the 
problem which anses when an acquired 
territory differs culturally from the con 
quering state is the establishment of col 
onies Colonies are inexpensive to ac 
quire and maintain, he argues, because 
the land is acquired from a few land 
owners of the conquered terntory and 
they are the only ones who complain 
Such a plan is preferable to maintaining 
soldiers, for policing a new state is ex 
pensive and, in addition, offends the 
citizens being policed 

Thus, by the somewhat mechanical 
device of considering logical alternatives, 
Machiavelh uses his limited experience to 
build a guide to power What he says, 
although refreshing in its direct approach 
to the hard facts of practical politics, is 
not entirely fanciful or naive Not only 
did Machiavelh, through his diplomatic 
missions, come to know intimately such 
leaders as Louis XII, Julius II, the Em 
peror Maximilian, and Cesare Borgia, but 
he also used his time to advantage noting 
political tncks that actually worked and 
building up his store of psychological 
truths 

It is doubtful that any ruler or rebel 
ever succeeded simply because he fol 
lowed Machiavelh to the letter, but it 
may well be that some political coups 
have been the result of inspiration from 
The Fnnce (Indeed, shortly after Fidel 
Castro^s overthrow of the Batista govern 
ment in Cuba in 1959, a newspaper ac 
count reported that among the books on 
Gastro^s revolutionary reading list was 
Machiavelh^s The Fnnce ) 


What is inspiring for the politically 
ambitious in The Fnnce is not the sub 
stance but the attitude, not the prescnp 
non but the unabashed, calculanng, and 
aggressive air with which the author 
analyzes the means to power 

For the reader without political ambi 
non The Fnnce is a somenmes amusing 
and sometimes frightening reminder of 
the reahnes of political fortune For ex 
ample, Machiavelh writes that anyone 
who helps another to power is bound to 
fall himself because he has contributed 
to the success either by his cleverness or 
his power, and no pnnce can tolerate the 
existence of either in another person 
close to him This is a lesson which 
would have been useful to some of the 
men close to the top in the USSR 

Machiavelh considers this quesnon 
Why did the kingdom of Darius, occu 
pied by Alexander the Great, not rebel 
after Alexander's death*? The answer is 
that monarchies are governed either by 
a pnnce and his staff or by a pnnce and 
a number of barons A monarchy con 
trolled by the pnnce through his repre 
sentatives is very difficult to conquer, 
since the entire staff owes its existence 
to the prince and is, consequently, loyal 
But once such a monarchy is captured, 
power is easily maintained So it was in 
Alexander's case But a nation like the 
France of Machiavelli^s day is ruled by 
a king and barons The barons are pnnces 
of a sort over their portions of the state, 
and they maintain control over their sub 
jects It IS easy to conquer such a state 
because there are always unhappy barons 
willing to join a movement to overthrow 
the king But once conquered, such a 
state is difficult to hold because the bar 
ons may regroup and overthrow the new 
pnnce 

Sometimes power is acquired through 
cnme, Machiavelh admits, and he cites 
a violent example the murder of Gio 
vanni Fogliani of Fermo by his nephew 
Oliverotto Machiavelh advises that the 
cruelty necessary to attain power be kept 
to a minimum and not be continued, for 
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the purely practical reason that the pnnce 
will lose power otherwise The best thing 
to do, says the author, is to commit one^s 
acts of cruelty all at once, not over an ex- 
tended period 

This cold practicality is echoed in 
such injunctions as those to the effect 
that if one cannot aflFord to be generous, 
accept with indifference the name of 
miser, it is safer to be feared than to be 
loved, if one must choose a pnnce need 
not have a morally worthwhile charac 
ter, but he must ci'p'pear to have it if a 
pnnce^s military support is good, he will 
always have good fnends, to keep power 
one must be careful not to be hated 
by the people, it is always iviser for a 
prince to be a true fnend or a true 
enemy than to be neutral a pnnce should 
never hsten to advice unless he asks for 
It, and It is better to be bold than cau- 
tious 

Machiavelli's prime examples are Fran- 
cesco Sforza and Cesare Borgia, particu- 
larly the latter The author writes that 
he IS always able to find examples for 
his points by referring to the deeds of 
Borgia Considenng the value of using 
auxiliary arms, the military force of an 
other state, Machiavelli refers to Borgia^s 
unfortunate experience with auxilianes 
m the capture of Romagna Finding the 
auxilianes untrustworthy, Borgia turned 
to mercenanes, but they were no better, 
so he finally used only his own troops 
Machiavelli's conclusion in regard to 
auxiliary troops is that ‘If any one 
wants to make sure of not winning he 
will avail himself of troops such as these " 

After reviewing Cesare Borgia's nse to 
power ("With the remark that “I could not 
suggest better precepts to a new prince 


than the examples of Cesare's actions"), 
Machiavelli concludes that “I can find 
nothing with which to reproach him, 
rather it seems that I ought to point him 
out as an example to all those who 
have nsen to power by fortune or by the 
arms of others" This praise follows a 
description of such acts as Borgia's kill 
mg of as many of the hapless lords he 
had despoiled “as he could lay hands 
on " 

Machiavelli praises the actions of other 
leaders, such as Francesco Sforza and 
Popes Alexander VI and Julius II, but 
only Cesare Borgia wins unqualified 
praise Sforza, for example, is recognized 
as having become Duke of Milan “by 
the proper means and through his own 
ability," but later on he is criticized be 
cause of a castle he built when he should 
have been trying to win the good will 
of the people 

The Pnnce concludes with a plea to 
the Medici family to free Italy from the 
“barbarians" who ruled the republic of 
Florence and kept Italy in bondage Mach- 
lavelli makes a plea for liberation, ex- 
presses his disappointment that Borgia is 
not available because of a turn of fortune, 
and closes with the capitalized cry that 
“THIS BARBARIAN OCCUPATION 
STINKS IN THE NOSTRILS OF 
ALL OF US" 

Unfortunately for the author, his plea 
to the Medici family did him no good, 
and he died with the Repubhc still in 
power Perhaps he himself was not bold 
enough, perhaps he was not cruel 
enough In any case, he left behind a 
work to be used by any leader wilhng 
to be both 


THE PRINCE OF HOMBURG 


Tyfeofwork Drama 

Author Heinnch von Kleist (1777 1611) 

Tyfe of flot Histoncal tragedy 

Ttmeofflot 1675 

Locale Prussia 

First fresented 1821 
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Pnncifal characters 

Fredebick William Elector of Brandenburg 
The Electress 

Princess Natalie of Orange niece of the elector 

Field Marshal Dorfling 

Prince Frederick Arthur of Homburg 

Colonel Kottwitz of the regiment of the Princess of Orange 

Count Hohenzollern, of the elector's suite 


Cnticjue 

Heinrich von Kleist led a short, turbu 
lent life as a poet and died by his own 
hand at the age of thirty four Predes 
tined by family tradition to spend a hfe 
of service to his own country, he en 
tered the army at the age of fourteen 
However, constant yearnings toward ere 
ativeness led him to secure a discharge 
He then embarked on a course of study 
which included Kant^s philosophy and 
the theones of Rousseau He began to 
pour all of his creative powers, which 
were singular for a man in his mid 
twenties, into a series of plays One of 
these was the farcical The Broken Jug, 
the only light piece he was to compose 
His early works met with little success, 
for he had a limited knowledge of the 
techniques of writing for the stage He 
was essentially a romanticist The Prince 
of Homhurg, his last dramatic work, em 
ploys romantic poetic imagery, but its 
subject presupposes a vital, realistic 
framework The play contains rich char 
actenzations which convey the Prussian 
virtues of discipline and obedience Its 
chief fault lies in the lack of stage tech 
niques, it is episodic, lacking in action, 
and cluttered with a number of secondary 
characters 

The Story 

After three days of heading a cavalry 
charge in pursuit of the Swedes, Prince 
Fredenck Arthur of Homburg had re 
turned to Fehrbelhn Exhausted and bat 
tie weary, the prince fell into a dream 
like sleep, weaving a laurel wreath as he 
half dozed The Elector Fredenck Wil 
ham was mformed by Coxmt Hohenzol 
lem of the pnnee's strange condition, and 
as the elector, the electress, and their 


niece, Princess Natalie, appeared in the 
garden where he slept, a strange thing oc 
curred The elector took the wreath 
from the prince, entwined it in his neck 
cham and gave it to Natalie They backed 
away as the somnambulistic prince fol 
lowed murmuring incoherently, and as 
they retreated inside, the pnnee snatched 
a glove from Natalie’s hand 

When the pnnee awoke, he told Count 
Hohenzollern about the occurrence, 
which he thought had been a dream 
Hohenzollern reproved him for his ro 
mantle fantasies and urged him to make 
ready for the coming battle with the 
Swedes 

The field marshal of Brandenburg was 
dictating the orders of battle to his oj0Bi 
cers, but the prince, who was to play an 
important role in the battle, was ab 
sorbed with his thoughts Hoping to re 
member from whom he had got the 
glove, he wore it in his collar The elec 
tress and Natalie were present, and plans 
were being formed to send them to a 
place of safety As the field marshal 
reached the section of the orders which 
pertained to the prince, Natalie, prepar 
ing to depart, suddenly realized that she 
had but one glove The prince, who 
loved Natalie, quickly became aware that 
he held the missing glove In order to be 
sure It was hers, he dropped it on the 
floor m front of him Natalie claimed it, 
and the prince, in a fit of ecstasy, did not 
hear his battle orders clearly though his 
mission was to be a key one 

The battlefield of Fehrbellin resounded 
with cannon and the elector’s forces were 
sure of victory As the rout of the Swedes 
became apparent, the prince precipitously 
gave orders to advance His colleagues 
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made an efFort to dissuade him from this 
impetuous action, insisting that he hear 
the order of battle again he was defi- 
nitely supposed to remain m his position 
until a given signal However, when the 
arduous prince rebuked Kottwitz, an el- 
derly colonel, for lack of fervency, Kott- 
witz, rather than appear unpatriotic, 
joined the prince m the advance 

The electress and Natalie had paused 
during their journey to safety at a house 
in a nearby village, where news reached 
diem that the elector had died in battle, 
both he and his great white horse were 
reported killed during the bombardment 
The pnnce sought out the women and 
took ^e opportunity to tell the distraught 
Natalie of his love for her, and to offer 
her his protection The elector was her 
last relative, now that he was dead she 
had no one to turn to 

But the elector was not dead He had 
changed horses with one of his officers, 
and the ofiBcer astnde the white horse 
had been mistakenly identified as the 
elector The same messenger who brought 
word that the elector was still alive had 
further news for rejoicing The war was 
over for the time being, and the elector 
had returned to Berlin 

It became apparent to the elector that 
Pnnce Fredenck was responsible for ig 
noting the battle order, and although 
terms for peace with the Swedes were 
being discussed, the strong military spint 
of the elector prompted him to punish the 
prince for failing to follow orders The 
pnnce was sentenced to die and placed 
in pnson to await the day of his execu- 
tion 

The pnnce, given permission to visit 
the electress, begged clemency through 
her She was touched by his plea, as was 
Natalie, who threw herself at the feet of 
die elector to beg for the prmce’s life In 


addition to Natalie's plea, the officers of 
the elector's army circulated a petition 
asking that the pnnce's life be spared At 
last the elector agreed to pardon him 

Natalie took die letter of pardon from 
the elector to the pnnce's cell But upon 
his reading the pardon, events took a dif 
ferent turn In his letter the elector had 
specified that the pnnce's sword would be 
returned if the young man thought the 
elector had been unjust in his sentence 
The pnnce then refused the pardon, his 
military training and nationalistic spirit 
prompted him to realize that the sentence 
was just 

The officers of the army visited the 
elector to plead on the princes behalf 
Count Hohenzollem made the strongest 
case Had the elector not deceived the 
young pnnce by snatching the laurel 
wreath and entwining it with his neck 
chain, the prince would not have felt an 
uncontrollable destiny forcing him into 
battle Therefore, it was the elector's own 
fault that the prince's mind had been 
clouded by what he thought was a vision 
foretelling valorous deeds The elector 
countered by blaming Count Hohenzol 
lem himself for the whole affair, for he 
was the one who had led the elector to 
the sleeping prince 

When the prince appeared before the 
assembled officers and the elector, he was 
ready to die, nevertheless, he made such a 
strong plea to the elector that he was able 
to save himself Meanwhile, peace with 
Gustaf Karl of Sweden had been effected 
by promising Natalie's hand to a Swedish 
nobleman The pnnce begged the elector 
to revoke the agreement and to attack the 
Swedes instead The elector, ordermg his 
troops to resume battle, tore up the death 
warrant Prince Fredenck Arthur was 
hailed as the hero of the field of Fehr 
bellm 
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PURPLE DUST 


Tyfeofwork Drama 

Author Sean OUasey (1884- ) 

S pe of ylot Satinc comedy 
ne of plot The present 
Locale Clune na Geera, Ireland 
First presented 1940 

Principal characters 

Cybil Poges a pompous English businessman 

O Killigain a jforeman stonemason 

Basil Stoke Poges^ colleague 

SouHAUN, Poges mistress 

Avril, Stokers mistress 

Three Irish Workmen 


Critique 

In Purple Dust, Sean O'Casey returned 
to certain stylistic aspects of his earlier 
plays the mixture of moving poetry with 
extravagant comedy However, though 
the occasional poetic passages of the Irish 
workmen concerning their noble past are 
indeed beautiful, die emphasis of the 
play IS on the profoundly comic aspects 
of two stuffy Englishmen trying to adjust 
to the ngors of the bucolic life O'Casey, 
as usual, is extolling the hardy Insh, and 
quite disapproves of men who cling to 
the past without pardy looking to the 
future When men venerate the past 
without a true sense of understanding and 
appreciation, as do Poges and Stoke, the 
result is especially disastrous 

The Story 

Three workmen were standing Ian 
gmdly m a large, gloomy room that obvi 
ously was once the living room of a 
ruined Ehzabethan mansion The three 
pondered on the wisdom of two English 
gentlemen, Cynl Poges and Basil Stoke, 
m commg to live m such a decaying old 
house Though the fresh pamt had 
bnghtened dxmgs up a bit, it covered, 
for the most part, rotting wood The sud 
den appearance of the sixty five year old 
Poges and the thittpsh, senous Basil fol- 
lowed by their mistresses, Souhaun and 
Avnl, confirmed the workmen's suspi- 


cions that the owners were slightly awry 
m their thinking, the group danced in, 
boisterously singing of the joys of coun 
try living The handsome foreman, O'Kil 
Ilgam, explained to the workmen that 
these were people who saw histoncal 
lovelmess in decaying rums, and who 
took foolish delight m any locale with a 
story behind it With the reappearance of 
the pretty Avril, O'Killigam exerted his 
poetic Insh charm to entice her mto a 
rendezvous later that night 

Poges, Basil, and Souhaun returned 
from a tramp in the fields Poges and 
Basil talked excitedly about the glones of 
past history and its better times, much 
to the disgust of O'Killigam, who firmly 
believed that life in its present state was 
far more worth living His philosophy 
was lost on the other two, who went 
about their comic business of hanging 
pictures and discovering new aspects of 
country living— new busmess for them, 
but common enjoyment for the hardy 
Insh workmen 

Although Poges wanted to forget the 
outside world and its ways, his revene 
was constantly interrupted by prosaic oc 
currences arguments with Basil and the 
girls, altercations with hjs butler over 
men outside who wished to know if he 
desired roosters and hens, and mterrup 
tions by one of the workmen, who m- 
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formed him of an excellent buy m a cow glorious Irish past and the fight for inde 
Poges raged that he would get in touch pendence Aldiough Poges was momen 
with the Department of Agriculture At tarily surpnsed to find that these country 
Poges’ displeasure over the disconnected workers had such depth, his spirit of 
telephone, another workman lost his tern English nationalism soon reasserted itself 
per Poges heard himself scorned as a Poges’ calamities continued His next 
man who thought that the glory of the misadventure was with an oversized, 
world could be stuffed into a purse, a heavy garden roller Though his friends 
man who was patronizing toward the warned him, Poges persisted in his efforts 
Insh, a mighty race a thousand years to operate the machine The result was 
older than his own Basil and Avril left a wrecked wall, as Poges let the roller get 
for a horseback ride, in spite of warnings away from him to roll into and through 
that Irish horses were true horses instead the side of the house Following closelv 

of English animals The predictions on this incident, a temfied Basil shot and 

were accurate, a battered Basil appeared killed the indolent cow which had earlier 

shortly afterward and announced that his invaded the hallway 
horse indeed had become a wild animal, An interview with the local canon 
and that when last seen, Avnl was ridmg lifted Poges' spirits when the churchman 
away quite naked with O’Killigam praised Poges for restonng a portion of 

The next day brought a cold dawn the past to slow down the recldess speed 
Though Poges and Basil had spent the of the present As the workmen continued 
night fully clothed, they had almost to bring in furniture, Souhaun, like Avnl 
frozen to death in the old house, along to O’Killigam, almost succumbed to one of 
with the rest of the household Poges still the workmen and his poetic charm The 
tried to rationalize, the cold air would moving into the room of a gilded desk 

revitalize them and exhilarate them bureau proved to be another disaster The 

Barney, the butler, and Clo3me the maid, top was first scarred by a workman’s boot, 
were none the less disgusted with the then the bureau and the entrance were 
whole situation, they thought the place both damaged as the piece of furniture 
an unlighted dungeon As Barney strug was pushed and pned through the door 
gled to light a damp fire, Cloyne rushed Because the wind was nsing and storm 
back into the room to scream that there clouds were brewing ominously, the 
was a wild bull in the entrance hall This workmen were sent away, but not before 
announcement caused a great panic O’Kilhgain and the workman had en 
among the transplanted city dwellers treated Avnl and Souhaun to accompany 

Basil reentered with a gun, then ran for them The beautiful picture of Irish life 
his life as Poges roared for help and conjured quickly by the man left the girls 
Cloyne fainted A workman saved them quite unsettled, but Poges and Basil 
all by shooing out a harmless cow which made great fun of the workmen’s poetic 
had innocently wandered into the hall- proposals As the day grew darker and 
way the rain fell, Poges found still other trou 

Later Poges thought he had found a bles, the postmaster arrived to complain 
friend in the same workman, who rem about Poges’ midnight phone calls to him 
misced with him over glorious days m Suddenly the sound of a galloping horse 
the past Once again Poges expressed his was heard over the howl of the wind 
philosophy that all the greats had gone Warned that the nver was nsing, the 
with their glory, their finery turned to temfied group in the darkened room 
purple dust, and that today’s man was made plans to climb to the roof before 
shallow by comparison However, O’Kil- the house was flooded Souhaun was no 
Ilgam and another workman later trans- where to be found, she was with the 
fixed Poges by their poetic visions of the workman on the gallopmg horse O’Kil- 
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ligain, who had said that he would come for the roof and a defeated Poges fol 

for Avnl when the nver rose, appeared lowed slowly, longmg, once more, for 
as he had promised Avnl left, renounc- dear England 
mg Basil as a gilded monkey Basil ran 

PYGMALION 

Type of 'work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw (1856 1950) 

Time c 1900 
Locale London 
]ptrst ‘presented 1913 

Principal characters 

Henry Higgins, a phonetiaan 
Eliza Doolittle, a flower girl 
Alfred Doolittle, her father, a dustman 
Colonel Pickering, another phonetician 
Freddy Eynsford Hill, a poor young gentleman 

Throughout his career Shaw agitated fusal to accept its reality and its conse 
for the reform of the vagaries of Eng- quences, Shaw builds his play 
hsh spelling and pronunciation, never- From the beginnmg, when Higgins first 
theless his assertion is immaterial that observes her dialectal monstrosities, Eliza 
Pygmalion was wntten to impress upon is characterized as a proud, stubborn girl, 
the public the importance of phoneticians even though educated only by the cm 
in modern society Pygmalion, like all of dities of poverty and the gutter Brassy 
Shaw's best pla^, transcends its author's enough to ask Higgins to make good his 
didactic intent The play will continue to boast that he can pass her off as a duchess 
be performed and read, not for indoc- within three months, she calls on him 
tnnation into one of Shaw's pet theories, and offers to pay him for elocution les 
but for the laughter its characters pro sons which will take her off the streets 
yoke and into a position as saleswoman m a 

The play is a modem adaptation of the flower shop Like all the proud, she is also 
Pygmalion myth (though some have sensitive, and she tnes to break off the 
claimed that it is a plagiansm of Tobias interview when Higgins persists in treat 
Smollett's Peregrine Pickle), in which the mg her as his social infenor Little won 
sculptor king Pygmalion falls in love with der, then, that months later, when Hig 
a creature of his making, a statue which gins has indeed proved his boast, she 
Aphrodite, pitying him, brings to life resents his indifference toward her and 
The Pygmalion of Shaw's play turns up her future, and, after telling him what 
as Henry Higgins, a teacher of English a cad he is, mns away to his mother, who 
speech, his Galatea, Eliza Doohtde, a has befriended her 
cockney flower girl whom Higgins trans Higgins can best be understood in con 
forms into a seeming Enghsh lady, mainly trast to Colonel Pickering, his foil, who 
by teaching her to speak cultivated Eng- finances the transformation As a fellow 
hsh In the process of transforming a phonetician, Pickenng approves of the 
poor girl into a lady, Higgins irrevocably project as a scientific expenment, but as 
changes a human life By lifting Eliza a gentleman he sympathizes with Eliza 
above her own class and providing her as a sensitive human being It is Higgins' 
with only the appurtenances of another, uproanously tragic flaw that he, hke all 
Higgms makes her unfit for both On or Shaw's heroes, is not a gentleman He 
this change and Higgins' stubborn re- is bnlhant and cultured, but he lacks 
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manners and refuses to learn or even af 
feet any, believing himself to be supenor 
to the conventions and civilities of pohte 
society and prefernng to treat everyone 
w-ith bluntness and candor He is, or so 
he thinks until Eliza leaves him, a self 
sufficient man When he discovers that 
she has made herself an indispensable 
part of his life, he goes to her and in one 
of the most remarkable courtship scenes 
in the history of the theater pleads with 
her to live with Pickering and himself as 
three dedicated bachelors At the end of 
the play he is confident that she will ac 
cept his unorthodox proposition, even 
when she bids him goodbye forever 

As a matter of fact, Shaw himself was 
never able to convince anyone that Eliza 
and Higgins did not marry and live hap 
pily ever after The first producer of the 
play, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, in- 
sisted on leaving the impression that the 
two were reconciled in the end as lovers, 
and this tradition has persisted Enraged 
as always by any liberties taken with his 
work, Shaw wrote an essay which he at 
tached to the play as a sequel de- 
nouncing any sentimental interpretation 
nf Pygmalion 

He concedes that Pygmalion is a ro 
nance m that its heroine undergoes an 
almost miraculous change, but he argues 
that the logic of the characterization does 
not permit a conventional happy ending 
Higgins IS, after all, a god and Ehza only 
his creation, so that an abyss separates 
them Furthermore, Shaw contends, their 
personalities, backgrounds, and philos 
ophies are irreconalable Higgins is an 
inveterate bachelor and likely to remain 
one because he will never find a woman 
who can meet the standards he has set 
for ideal womanhood—those set by his 
mother Ehza, on the other hand, being 
young and pretty, can always find a hus 
band whose demands on a woman would 
not be impossible to meet Therefore, 
Shaw insists, Ehza marries Freddy Eyms- 
ford Hill, a penniless but devoted young 
man who played only an insignificant 


role m the play itself Stubbornly, Shaw 
would not even permit them the luxury 
of living happily ever after they have 
financial problems which are gradually 
solved by opening a flower shop subsi 
dized by Colonel Pickering Shaw's Pyg 
malion is too awe inspiring for his Gala 
tea ever to presume to love him 

Even with the addition of such an un 
comentional ending to the play, Pyg 
malion would be highly atypical of 
Shavian drama were it not for the pres 
ence of Alfred Doolittle, Eliza's father 
Through Doolittle, Shaw is able to in 
dulge in economic and social moralizing, 
an ingredient Shaw could not dispense 
with Like Eliza, Doolittle undergoes a 
transformation as a result of Higgins' 
meddhng, a transformation that is un 
premeditated, however, in his case Early 
in the play Doolittle fascinates Higgins 
and Pickering by his successful attempt 
to capitalize on Eliza's good fortune He 
literally charms Higgins out of five 
pounds by declanng himself an implac 
able foe of middle class morality and in 
sisting that he will use the money for a 
drunken spree Delighted with the old 
scoundrel, Higgins mentions him m jest 
to a crackpot Amencan millionaire who 
subsequently bequeathes Doolittle a 
yearly allowance of three thousand 
pounds if he will lecture on morality 
Thus he becomes a dustman transformed 
into a lion of London society, a reprobate 
changed into a victim of bourgeois moral 
ity Although he appears only twice m 
the play, Doohttle is so vigorous and 
funny that he is almost as memorable a 
comic character as Higgins 

The truth of the matter is that the 
play Itself is memorable because of its 
vigor and fun, notwithstanding Shaw's 
protestations about its didacticism The 
reason why Shaw did protest so much in 
his insistence on the senous intent of the 
play may lie in his realization that Pyg 
malion was his least serious, least didactic, 
play 
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THB RAIVIAYANA 


Tyfe of work Poem 

Author Valmik (fl fourth century B C ) 

Ty'pe of flot Religious epic 
Time of flot Remote antiquity 
Locale India 

Ftrst transcrtbed c 350 B C 

Pnnctpal characters 

Rama, a pnnce and incarnation of Vishnu 
SiTA, his wife 

Lakshman, his brother and loyal follower 
Dasa ratha, his father, King of the Kosalas 
Ravan, Demon king of Lanka (Ceylon} 

Kaikeyi, one of King Dasa ratha*s wives and enemy of Rama 


Critique 

Although relatively unknown to West- 
ern readers, the story of Rama is one of 
the most popular tales among the people 
of India, where the story holds great re- 
ligious significance In India, where the 
tale has been recounted for untold gen 
erations, there are several versions of the 
story, but the main outlines remain the 
same, with Rama and Sita the idealized 
versions of Man and Woman To the 
Western reader the characters may appear 
to be human beings with supernatural 
powers, roughly equivalent to certain fig- 
ures in Greek legend and myth, but to 
Hindus the characters of the Ramayana 
(The Fortunes of Rama) are more than 
this, they are gods, to be reverenced today 
as they have been in ages past Scholars 
disagree on the vanous versions of the 
Ramayana, and the problem of the ong- 
inal story and additions by later genera 
tions of storytellers will perhaps never be 
solved The best approach for a general 
reader is probably to accept the story and 
enjoy it 

The Story 

King Dasa ratha of the Kosalas, who 
kept his court at Ayodhya, had four sons, 
though not all by the same mother Ac- 
cording to legend, the god Vishnu, in 
answer to King Dasa-ratha'$ supplications, 
had given a divine liquor to each of the 
king's wives, so that they might bnng 
forth sons, each of whom was partly an 


incarnation of Vishnu Of the sons born, 
Rama was the handsomest and strongest 
of all, his mother having drunk more of 
the magic beverage than Dasaratha's 
other wives 

When Rama grew to manhood he 
heard of Sita, beautiful, talented, and 
virtuous daughter of King Janak and the 
Earth mother King Janak was the pos 
sessor of a wondrous bow, a mighty 
weapon that had belonged to the gods, 
and King Janak resolved that whoever 
could bend the bow should have Sita for 
his wife The king knew, of course, that 
no ordinary mortal could possibly accom 
plish the feat 

Rama and his brothers traveled to the 
court of King Janak and were granted 
penmssion to try drawing the mighty 
bow With ease Rama bent the bow, 
with such strength that the weapon 
snapped in two King Janak promised 
that Sita should be Rama's bride and that 
each of his half brothers, too, should 
have a noble bnde from the people of 
Videha 

So Sita became the wife of Rama 
her sister Urmila became the bride of 
Lakshman, Rama's favonte brother, Man 
davi and Sruta-kriti, cousins of Sita, be 
came the wives of Bharat and Satrughna, 
the other half brothers of Rama When 
all returned to Ayodhya, Dasa ratha, fear 
mg that nvalry between his children 
might create unhappiness and tragedy in 
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his house, sent Bharat and Satrughna to 
live with their mothers* people 

Years passed, and King Dasa ratha 
grew old Wishing to have the time 
and opportunity to prepare himself for 
the next life, he proposed that Rama his 
favorite son, should become regent The 
king*s council and the populace rejoiced 
in the proposal, and plans were made to 
invest Rama with the regency and place 
him on the Kosala throne Before the 
preparations had been completed, how- 
ever, Manthara, a maid to Queen Kai- 
keyi, one of King Dasa ratha’s wives, ad 
vised the queen that Rama*s succession 
to the throne should be prevented and 
that Bharat, Queen Kaikeyi*s son, should 
become regent The ill advice was heard, 
and Queen Kaikeyi remembered that she 
had been promised two boons by her 
husband So when King Dasa ratha came 
to her she asked that Bharat should be 
made regent and that Rama should go 
into exile for fourteen years King Dasa 
ratha was sad, but he had given his word 
and he must fulfill his promises Like a 
dutiful son, Rama heard his father*s de 
cision and prepared to go mto exile He 
expected to go alone, but his wife Sita 
and his brother Lakshman prepared to go 
with him to share his lonely and uncom 
fortable exile m the dismal Dandak for- 
est The Kosala people mourned his de 
parture and accompanied him on the first 
day of his journey away from Ayodhya 
Leaving his native country, Rama jour 
neyed south He and his companions 
crossed the Ganges River and came to the 
hermitage of Bharadvaja, a holy man 
After visiting with him they went on to 
the hill of Chitrakuta, where stood the 
hermitage of Valmilci, a learned and holy 
man There they learned that King Dasa- 
ratha had died the day after Rama*s de- 
parttire from Ayodhya, remembering m 
his hour of death a curse laid on him by 
a hermit whose son he had accidentally 
killed Rama stayed with Valmiki for a 
time Bhaxat returned to Ayodhya to be- 
come regent^ as his mother had planned 
However) he reoc^ized Rama's claim 


and set out on a journey to find Rama 
and to ask him to become King of the 
Kosalas But Rama, having given his 
word, remained in exile as he had vowed 
to do Bharat returned to Ayodhya to 
place Rama's sandals on the throne as a 
symbol of Rama's right to the kingship 

In order that his kinsmen might not 
find him again Rama left Valmiki s her 
mitage and after a long journey he estab 
lished his own hermitage near the dwell 
mg of Agastya, a holy and learned man 
There Rama, Sita, and Lakshman lived 
m peace until they were disturbed by a 
demon maiden, enamored of Rama, who 
had been repulsed in her addresses by 
both Rama and Lakshman Spurned and 
seeking revenge, she went to her brother, 
Ravan, demon king of Lanka (Ceylon) 
and asked his help Ravan was a power 
ful being who through asceticism had 
achieved power even over the gods His 
domination, according to legend, could 
be broken only by an alliance of men and 
the monkey people Ravan sent a demon 
in the disguise of a deer to lead Rama 
astray while on the hunt When Rama 
failed to return, Sita insisted that Laksh 
man go look for him In the absence of 
the brothers, Ravan came and abducted 
Sita 

Rama, having learned what had hap 
pened, allied himself with the monkey 
people m order to make war upon the 
demons and wm back his beloved wife 
Hanuman, one of the monkey people's 
leaders, found Sita at Ravan's palace and 
led Rama and the forces of the monkey 
eople to Ceylon There Ravan's city was 
esieged and many battles were fought, 
with combat between the great leaders of 
both sides and pitched battles between 
the forces of good and evil Finally Ravan 
and his demon forces were defeated, 
Ravan was killed, and Sita was rescued 
and restored to her husband Sita who 
had remained faithful to Rama through 
out her captivity, pttived m an ordeal by 
fire that she was still virtuous and worthy 
to be Rama's wife 

Rama, Sita, and Lakshman returned 
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in tnumpli to Ayodhya, where Rama was tually to Ayodhya There Rama, recog 

welcomed and became king of the Kosala nizing them as his sons, sent for Sita and 

people Rumors were spread however, had her conducted to his court Since her 

that Sita had not been faithful to her virtue had been in doubt she was asked 

husband, until at last Rama sent his wife for a token that she had been true to 

away, and she went to live at the her- her mamage vows The earth opened to a 

mitage of Valmiki Shortly after her great chasm, and the Earth mother her 

amval at the hermitage she gave birth self rose up on her throne to speak on 

to Ramans sons behalf of Sita and to take her to the land 

More years passed and the two sons of the gods Thus Sita was taken awav 

OTew up, tutored in their youth by the from the husband and the people who 

^se Valmiki, who took his charges even- had doubted her 

RAMEAU’S NEPHEW 

Type of work Novel m the form of a dialogue 
Author Denis Diderot (1713 1784) 

Time 1761 
Locale Pans 

I^irst 'published In German, translated by Goethe 1805, m French, 1823 
Principal characters 

Rameau nephew of Jean Phihppe Rameau a French composer 
Dideeot, the author, French encyclopedist and writer 

Rameau^s Nephew could hardly have been had the work been published at the 
been other than the work of a French time of its composition But Diderot kept 
author It submits to no simple classifica- his lively satire under wraps, not only be 
tion although fictional, the characters cause of its references to living persons 
were actual persons and their ideas, in but also because of a reluctance to stir 
all probability, were their own But there up the censor and all others to whom 
is the problem— for those who concern Rameau^s carefree morality might prove 
themselves about such matters— of decid intolerable 

mg how much of Diderot can be found The character Rameau is marvelously 
in the character Rameau, and how much \^ought to suit Diderot's intention A1 
of Rameau was in Diderot On the one thdugh Rameau is clearly an individual 
hand, the character Diderot is a mild and is convincing, as witty rogues in liter 
champion of traditional values, and Ra ature usually are, he is not simply one 
mean is a vivacious apologist for roguery thing or another On the contrary, Dide- 
But the bnlliant turns of this satincal rot states that Rameau is his own oppo 
dialogue suddenly force upon the reader site Sometimes Rameau is thin, some 
the suspicion that Diderot the author is times fat, sometimes he is filthy, some 
delighted with the convention defying times powdered and curled His physical 
attitudes of his fnend Rameau, perhaps vacillation is matched by a vacillation of 
Diderot believes Rameau more than Ra- mood Sometimes he is gay, sometimes 

mean believes himself depressed sometimes he is courageous, 

The dialogue is a satirical cntique of sometimes timid to the point of fear Ra 

manners and morals It makes particular meau is a sensualist, a lover of wme and 

reference to prominent wnters, musi wenches But his passionate defense of 
cians, politicians, critics, and other lead an egoistic hedonism is a sign of his need 

mg figures of eighteenth century France to apologize for his manner, his morality 

Many of the comments are unkind, and is a device to prop up his manner Under 
some are painfully so— or would have neath Rameau's abandon the reader per 
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ceives a poignant longing for depth and 
respectability 

Having created a character whose con 
trary traits reveal the human being at 
odds with himself— thus providing the 
motive for a discussion of morality— Di 
derot provides Rameau with a gentle 
manly antagonist, the man of ideas, Di 
derot himself Diderot^s mild responses, 
ostensibly intended to counter Rameau^s 
philosophy, actually prompt Rameau with 
the acuity of a Socrates, stimulating Ra- 
meau to a lively defense of the sense 
gratifying life of a social parasite 

Rameau, who contradicts himself 
within himself, and Diderot, who con 
tradicts Rameau, together bnng out the 
difficulty of all moral problems and of 
morality itself Man is neither merely in 
tellectual nor merely sensual, his desire 
to understand is often in conflict with his 
desires, and his desires are in conflict with 
each other Consequently, no one moral 
rule or set of principles will do To be a 
good man, a person must have a kind of 
moral genius For such a person, rules are 
instruments to be used only with ingenu 
ity and sometimes to be discarded alto 
gether If a person is at war with himself, 
or with another, as Rameau is with him- 
self, or with Diderot, a just victory is not 
always possible Sometimes there is no 
such thing as the proper answer For a 
good man, life is a creative struggle that 
must be judged as works of art are 
judged, without dogmatism and with re 
spect for the impossible goals the human 
spint sets for itself Perhaps the theme of 
the dialogue is best understood dialecti 
cally without the restraint of reason and 
human consideration, the human being 
becomes something worse than a fool, 
but without attention to the fact of hu- 
man appetites the moralist becomes some- 
thing less than a human being 

For Ranieau os the fool and Diderot is 
the moralist But Rameau fancies him- 
self as somethmg of the classic fool, the 
darlmg of the courts, the discerning jester 
who makes the bitter trurib palatable The 
fact IS that he comes dose to hemg a com- 


promising sponger, a guest m great 
houses only because he is sometimes an 
amusing conversationalist Although he 
comes close to being merely parasitical, 
he IS saved by his own need for apology 
A man who must speak to Diderot is 
already more than a professional guest 
The dialogue is presented against a 
background of chess The narrator takes 
shelter in the Regency Caf6 where the 
finest chess players of Pans compete with 
each other When Rameau enters and en 
gages Diderot m conversation, he begins 
a kitid of verbal chess game that shows 
him to be the brilliant and erratic player 
while Diderot is slower hut more canny 
Rameau^s attitude is revealed at once In 
response to Diderot's expression of inter 
est in the games, Rameau speaks scorn 
fully of the players— although they are 
the best in Pans— and when Diderot re- 
marks that Rameau forgives nothmg hut 
supreme genius, Rameau retorts that he 
has no use for mediocnty 

One must read carefully for, to con 
tmue the chess metaphor, the moves are 
deceptive Rameau argues that evil comes 
from men of genius, tibat the genius— and 
he cites his uncle as an example— is so 
absorbed in his own work that he neg 
lects family and state, and he concludes 
that a child showing the mark of genius 
should be smothered or thrown to the 
dogs Diderot asks whether it would have 
been better if Voltaire had been a ^'good 
soul” attending to his business and fam 
ily and doing nothing more, or whether 
It was better that, though deceitful, am 
hitious, and mean, he wrote great plays 
The implication is that Diderot prefers 
die latter But when Rameau SQ.y$ it 
would have been better for Voltaire him 
self if he had been the former, Diderot 
acknowledges that this is true 

As the conversation continues, each 
man forces upon the other an apprecia 
tion of a perspective quite different from 
his own Diderot is fascinated by the an 
tics of Rameau, for Rameau is not only a 
rascal and a wit but also a great mime 
whose cojiv^rsation is enlivened by spon 
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taneous performances m which he shows, 
by the economy of cancature, the man- 
ners of those with whom he must asso 
ciate 

Because Diderot responds to Rameau’s 
zest for life he is saved from unrealistic 
moralizing Nevertheless, Rameau can go 
too far When he applauds the behavior 
of an informer whose act resulted in the 
execution of the informer’s friend, Dide 
rot is quick to say that he finds such an 
attitude repulsive He considers it al 
most unbearable to be in the presence 
of a man who regarded a great cnme as 
something worthy of the same critical 
admiration one might give to a work of 
art But although nothing more is said 
on the subject, the fact that Diderot ad 
mits to being pursued by “dark fancies” 
suggests that the moralist has caught 
something of Rameau s aesthetic attitude 
toward great acts, whether heroic or foul, 
and feels himself at grips with the prob 
lem of evil within himself 

Diderot and Rameau fall into a long 
cntical discourse on music Rameau is 
all for music which honestly expresses 
the passions The true, the good, and the 
beautiful are his Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost— but his truth and beauty are close 
to the earth, allied to the passions of 
men Diderot admits that there is a great 
deal of sense in what Rameau says, but 
he regrets that Rameau talks of nothing 


but gold, wine, good food, and women 

The moralist must reconcile himself 
and his morality to the facts of human 
passion Somehow Diderot must come to 
acknowledge Rameau’s importance as the 
creative beast, but as a man of ideas he 
finds It almost mtolerable that not every 
thmg about human action can be re 
duced to a categoncal formula For Dide 
rot the problem was what it remains for 
contemporary man, the problem of recon 
almg Freud’s view of man with Christ’s 
conception In fact, Diderot anticipates 
Freud twice, within two pages once, by 
having Rameau envious of Diderot’s lit 
erary talent, for in so domg, Rameau ac 
cordis with Freud’s theory of the artist’s 
motive agam, when Rameau asserts that 
were his son to develop without mterfer 
ence, he would want good food and dress, 
fame, and the love of women, Diderot re 
plies that if the child were left in his nat 
ural state, he would grow to manhood 
knowmg no better than to murder his 
father as a rival and then seduce his own 
mother 

Like Dostoevski, Diderot appreciated 
the exceptional man who stepped beyond 
the bounds of conventional morality, un 
like Nietzsche, he did not deify the im 
moralist Rameau^s Nefhew is a skillful 
and satincal attempt to do justice to man 
the moralist and also to man the animal 


THE REBEL GENERATION 

Type of work Novel 

Author Johanna van Ammers KuUer Cl 884- ') 

Tyye of flot Social chronicle 
Ttme of f lot 1840 1923 
Locale Leyden, Holland 
First fuhhshed 1925 

Rnncifal characters 

Louis CoRNVELT, an upper middle class Hollander 

Nicholas, and 

Davib Cornvelt, his sons 

Sarah, and 

Kahe Cornvelt, his daughters 

Marie Elizabeth Sylvain CLysbeth, “Sylvia”), his mece 

THE REBEL GENERATION by Johanna van Ammers Kuller Translated by M W Hoper By permis- 
sion of the agent Cnrtis Brown, Ltd Copyright 1928 by E P Dutton & Co Inc Renewed All rights 
reserved 
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Dr William Wiseman Katie Cornvelt s husband 
(Dr ) Eliza Wiseman daughter of William and Katie 
Louis Cornvelt David’s son 
Clara Cornvelt, David s daughter 

Millicent Cornvelt great granddaughter of Louis Cornvelt Sr 
Stephen Cornvelt Mulicent’s cousin, in love with her 
Dorothy Cornvelt, Stephen’s wife 
Puck and 

Kitty Cornvelt, daughters of Stephen and Dorothy 


Critique 

The Rebel Generation is a sociological 
novel presenting the changes in middle 
class Dutch culture through several gen 
erations of a single family It demonstrates 
how the ethical standards and the mores 
of the people changed, especially the rela 
tionships between parents and children 
The novel also presents the struggle by 
women for equality with men The pres 
entation of the attempts by women 
to achieve equality with men shows 
how seriously nineteenth century women 
faced the problem and how the solution 
appeared to women of a later generation 
to be a mixed blessing The Rebel Gen 
eration is usually considered Johanna 
van Ammers Kuller^s greatest success It 
has been translated into several languages 
and has had a successful production on 
the stage 

The Story 

In 1840, Louis Cornvelt was a prosper 
ous ovmer of a weaving mill in Leyden 
Strongly orthodox and conservative in ev 
ery way, he was a stanch Calvinist whose 
beliefs colored his treatment of his family 
and his employees His wife, his sons, 
and his daughters were expected to be 
completely submissive to his will and the 
way of life he represented 

Outwardly, at least, they were, until 
the amval in the Cornvelt home of an 
orphaned niece, Mane Elizabeth Sylvam 
Reared in a much more permissive atmos 
phere in the home of her French father 
she brought new ideas and an air of re 
bellion into the Cornvelt home Three of 
the sons fell m love with her, but she re 
fused their overtures of love and mar 
nage, for she could not stand the idea of 


placing herself under the domination of 
a man Her rebellion extended so far as 
to cause her to run away to France when 
her uncle refused to allow her to earn a 
living for herself he felt that such a 
course might demean him and his fain 
ily m the eyes of their friends and neigh 
bors 

Mane Elizabeth Sylvain’s cousins, 
fired by her arguments and example, 
tned to rebel, too but in the end each 
submissively accepted their father^s domi 
nation Katie Cornvelt married a young 
medical doctor, William Wiseman, as her 
father wished, although she found the 
man’s profession and person repugnant to 
her Nicholas Cornvelt ran his father’s 
woolen mill in the old way, as his father 
dictated even though the younger man 
realized that more progressive methods 
were needed if the mill were to compete 
with more progressive business houses 
Sarah Cornvelt gave up the young man 
she loved when their fathers refused to 
countenance their marriage David Com 
velt, m love with his French cousin, gave 
her up too when his father demanded 
that he do so The young people had 
been so used to domination that they 
could not break from the habit of obedi 
ence, even after they were grovra 

By 1872 the children of Louis Com 
velt were themselves middle aged and 
had children of their own who were ap 
proaching matunty Having been reared 
in a home completely dominated by their 
father, the children attempted to rule 
their families m much the same way and 
to require of the new generation absolute 
obedience to parents and loyalty to a 
harshly conservative code In their time. 
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however, the new generation was sup own home the younger generation re- 
ported and encouraged to rebellion by fused to follow his dictates, even though 
changes in the life of the time In Hoi rebellion hurt them and other members 
land as in other European countries, new of the family David's son Louis became 
liberality m politics, new theories m so a pohtical radical and wrote pamphlets 
ciology, a breakdown of orthodox religion, that kept his father from appointment to 
and other changes contributed to an out a post m the national cabinet David's 
look that fostered rebellion against pater daughter Clara persisted in being a social 
nal domination of children and masculine worker among the lowest classes, even 
domination of women though she gave in to her father in mat 

Dr William Wiseman and his wife tersoflove 
were horrified when their daughter Eliza In 1923 the senior members of the 
announced she wished to become a doc Comvelt family found themselves in their 
tor, for such a career had previously been turn faced with a generation of young 
unheard of for a woman Although her people who were in rebellion against their 
father wanted a son to be a doctor, he parents By this time even the older gen 
could not imagme his daughter becoming eration was dissatisfied The changes in 
one, and he fought to check her mterest family relationships were unsatisfactory 
m medical studies So far as women were concerned, eman 

Eliza Wiseman found help and en cipation and equality with men had been 
couragement when her mother s cousin, achieved Dorothy Comvelt, mamed to 
Mane Elizabeth Sylvain returned to Hoi Dr Eliza Wiseman's nephew, was a law 
land from France to work for the emanci yer and a member of Parliament But her 
pation of women Mane Elizabeth had home life was empty, for both her hus 
received a considerable fortune which she band and children were indifferent to her 
devoted to the cause of equality of the professional and political life Her hus 
sexes, using the money to assist capable band, Stephen Comvelt, became infatu 
young women to gam an education and ated with Millicent Comvelt, a distant 

to publish periodicals in support of fern cousin from a branch of the family which 

mme equality Eliza Wiseman was not had migrated to England His infatuation 

the only one m the Comvelt clan to re with the girl was so great that he asked 

ceive help from their cousiii, who called for a divorce, and neither he nor the 

herself Sylvia young girl could see why his wife should 

Sarah Comvelt had marned a retired deny the request 
army officer When her husband died. The children of Stephen and Dorothy 
leaving her with almost no income and Comvelt also felt that life was too loose 

several daughters almost grown, Sarah's for them Although they were well edu- 

brothers attempted to take over her af cated and free from most parental re 

fairs, offering her a small allowance from stramts, they were unhappy They felt a 

their pockets in return for their domma- need for a return to the safety of a stable 

tion Encouraged by her French cousm, home and the guidance of older people, 

Sarah refused to accept the men's pro even though they disliked mterference 

posals and established herself and her by their elders When Stephen tned to 
daughters as professional dressmakers dissuade his daughter Kitty from a career 
Sarah, like her sisters, had had too much as a dancer, she rebelled as violently as 

domination under the rule of father and any earlier Comvelt had done Her sister 

husband to accept the domination of her Puck, howe\er, a successful business 

brothers woman, indicated by her behavior the 

David Comvelt, a distmguished profes- course that later generations might take 
sor, found rebellion in other quarters She gave up her career to marry the man 

than his sister Sarah's household In his she loved, expecting to find happmess in 
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family life and the mfluence of her hus was against too much freedom, rather 
band She also rebelled, but her rebellion than too little 


THE RED ROOM 


Tyjpe of work Novel 

Author August Stnndberg (1849 1912) 

Ty'pe of flot Realistic satire 
Ttmeof^lot 1870 s 

Locale StocMiolm and X hoping a provinaal town in Sweden 
First ‘puhltshed 1879 

Principal characters 
Arvid Falk a writer 

Charles Nicholas Falk, his brother, a businessman 

Mrs Charles Nicholas Falk 

Sellen, a painter 

Lundell, a practical painter 

Olle Montanus, a philosopher and sculptor 

Ygberg, a philosopher 

Rehnhjelm, a would be actor 


Levin a post office derk 
Nystrom a schoolmaster 
Smith a pubhsher 
Falander, an actor 
Agnes (Beda Petterson); 
Struve, a journahst 
Borg a young doctor 

Critique 

A biting satire leveled against contem 
porary Swedish society. The Red Room 
was Stnndberg's first published novel 
The story deals with the fortunes of a 
group of young Swedish intellectuals 
and artists trying to get along in Stock 
holm of the 1870^s The intellectuals and 
artists, dedicated to their tasks and to 
honest appraisals of the society about 
them, are constantly tricked, defeated, 
and victimized by the insensitive hour 
geois world m which they live They are 
constantly faced with poverty Calthough 
there are a few examples of unpredictable 
and temporary success when the artist 
happens, quite by chance, to catch the 
public fancy), scorn, or indifference By 
the end of the novel, all the artists have 
either gone mad, committed suicide, or 
sold out to the commercial society Van- 
ous institutions are also satirized the gov- 
ernment agency where a large staff does 


a young actress 


no work, the newspaper that makes or 
breaks reputations to suit its purpose 
without regard to factual accuracy, the 
Parliament that endlessly debates incon 
sequential matters, the charitable organ 
ization out of touch with reality 

The Story 

Arvid Falk, a young government 
worker who wanted to be a poet, told 
Struve, a journalist, some facts concern 
mg the waste and inadequacy of a gov 
emment department where he, Arvid, 
had worked Struve worked this matenal 
into an expose for a newspaper that was 
looking for sensational stories Arvid was 
discharged for giving out the information 

Arvid's brother, Charles Nicholas, a 
flax merchant, liked to feel that he was 
supporting Arvid by lending him money, 
offenng him cigars, and inviting him to 
dinner He could not believe that Arvid, 


THE RED ROOM by August Stnndberg Translated by Elhe Scbleussner By permission of tbe pub 
lisbers G P Putnam s Sons Copyright 1913 by G P Putnam s Sons Renewed All rights reserved 
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despite certain unconventional opinions, the papers For reasons having nothing to 
would give out such information for pub do with art, another paper defended Sel- 
lication Charles Nicholas was a rismg 14n's painting, and he became a hotly de 
merchant, but his favorite cronies were a bated and highly successful young man 
beaten clerk named Levin and an apa For the moment all the members of this 
thetic schoolmaster named Nystrom Bohemian group were working, they 
Levm and Nystrom would flatter Charles were able to pay for their dnnks at the 
Nicholas and write him fulsome verses of Red Room and recover the overcoats they 
appreciation for the small sums of money had pawned 

he lent them Charles Nicholas had a When a group of unscrupulous men 
young wife who slept until noon every organized a manne msurance company 
day and aspired to become a social and called Triton, Charles Nicholas Falk was 
CIVIC leader pleased and flattered to be a member of 

Arvid visited his friends SelMn and their board At the same time his wife 
Lundell, who were painters, Rehnhjelm, was pleased to be on a committee organ 
who ardently desired to be an actor, and ized to erect a large creche for a church 
Olle Montanus and Ygberg, who spent Charles Nicholas helped to forward his 
all day arguing the fine points of philos wife^s social ambitions by making a large 
ophy All were senous about their art or donation for the creche, but he made the 
their arguments, and all were poor A1 donation with shares of the marine insur 
though the practical Lundell made a hv ance company When Mrs Falk was ac 
mg by domg magazine illustrations, the cepted by society, she made visits to the 
group had little money, frequently they homes of poor people and tried to convert 
were forced to combine their credit or them to believmg in her church She had 
pawn some of their clothes in order to little success and assumed that the poor 
scrape together enough money for dinner people were simply ignorant and un 
Out of a ]ob, Arvid brought some of couth Later, when the manne msurance 
his verses to Smith, a successful pub company was proved to be a hoax and col 
lisher who offered Arvid the job of wnt lapsed, the project for the creche, along 
ing about Ulrica Eleonora, a Swedish his with Mrs Falk^s social aspirations, had 
torical personage and domg hack work to be abandoned 

on other tnte and unmterestmg subjects In the meantime, Rehnhjelm had gone 
Arvid tried to do the work, in which he to the town of X koping and joined a 
had no interest at all, but was unable to theatrical company He played only 
complete his duU assignments He joined mmor parts and the theater manager took 
his fnends m the Red Room, a caf4 advantage of him, but he felt that he 
where they gathered, argued, and spent was leammg the profession He was im 
as little money as possible pressed by Falander, a suave older actor, 

Arvid finally got a job on a newspaper and he fell m love with Agnes, a sixteen 
As a reporter on the affairs of Parhament year old ingenue His love for Agnes was 
he did his work successfully, although he pure and idealistic, and he did not know 
was pnvately outraged at the time wasted that she had long been Falander’s mis 
in mtermmable and senseless discussions tress When he finally and belatedly dis 
Most of the Swedes, however, were covered this fact, he thought he would 

C d of their new, more democratic Par- commit suicide in his despair at the 
ent wickedness in the world Instead, he re 

About this time Sell4n had succeeded turned to Stockholm and the security of- 
in getting a picture hung in the Academy fered by his wealthy family 
show At first It was pointed out as an Arvid became a successful journalist 
example of the new decadent, Bohemian and his poems were published at last He 
art, and as such was cnticized by one of moved from paper to paper every so often 
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in the hope that each would ofFer him 
the opportunity to report the news as 
honestly as he saw it, but the papers were 
interested only m versions of news or 
scandal that would fit their particular 
needs Frustrated in his efforts, Arvid 
became fnendly with Borg, a cynical and 
iconoclastic doctor, and he fell in love 
with Beda Petterson, a young girl who 
worked in a Stockholm cafe The vogue 
for Sell6n^s work had ended and he was 
agam poor In the meantime Lundell had 
become a society portrait painter One 
night Borg found Arvid in a low dive 
with two representatives of a paper even 
lower than the conventional papers Arvid 
had found so unpnncipled Arvid had 
gone raving mad Borg took him on a 
ship voyage under treatment for his nerv- 
ous breakdown 

When Arvid recovered and returned 
to Stockholm, he found that the old 


group at the Red Room had broken up 
Olle Montanus, unable to work except 
as a stonemason, had finally committed 
suicide Sell^n’s painting had again be 
come fashionable Charles Nicholas had, 
strangely enough, emerged unscathed 
from the Tnton disaster and was about 
to establish a bank Arvid discovered that 
Beda Petterson and Rehnhjelm's Agnes 
were really the same woman, a kind of 
symbol for the faithless woman whose 
only allegiance is a physical connection 
to some man None of his living friends 
or associates retained any semblance of the 
idealism and honesty that had once mo 
tivated all their actions and conversations 
Arvid himself became a conventional 
schoolmaster, married a schoolmistress, 
and studied numismatics in his spare 
time Only Borg, the skeptic who ex 
pected nothing, remained unchanged 


THE REDSKINS 


Type of work Novel 

Author James Fenimore Cooper Cl 789 1851) 

Type of plot Histoncal romance 
Tmeofplot 1842 
Locale Upstate New York 
First puhltshed 1846 

Principal characters 

Hugh Roger Littlepage, the narrator and the heir to Ravensnest 
Hugh Roger Littlepage, called Unde Ro, his uncle 
Mary Warren, a fnend of the Littlepage family 
The Reverend Mr Warren her father 
Seneca Newcome, an anti renter 
Opportunity Newcome, his sister 
Mrs Ursula Littlepage, Hugh's grandmother 
Patt Littlepage, Hugh's sister 
Joshua Brigham anomer anti renter 
SusQUEsus, an old Onondaga Indian hving at Ravensnest 
Jaap CJaap), an old colored servant at Ravensnest 
Hall, a mechamc 

CnUque 

The Redskins, or, Indian and Inpn, is 
the final novel in Cooper's Littlepage 
senes Like many of Cooper's novels, this 
work deals with the conflict between a 
cultured upper class of high pnnciples 
and an uncultured middle class with no 
principles except those of self-mterest 


Cooper's characters are drawn m keep 
mg with their sympathies, according to 
whether they sympathize with the rights 
of the landowning Littlepage family or 
with the graspmg Newcome family 
Cooper stacks the cards in favor of the 
landowners and makes the convict one 
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between the patroons and the poltroons 
He tends to cancature his villains and 
to treat them with satire and irony In 
spite of the rather restncted interest of 
the anti rent controversy around which 
The Redskms centers, the novel has sus 
pense, action, romance, villainy, conflict, 
and some sharp, if limited, insights into 
the structure of Amencan society Cooper 
saw clearly the perpetual struggle for 
power within America, and he described 
It with compelling logic 

The Story 

Hugh Littlepage and his Uncle Ro, 
the owner of Satanstoe and Lilacsbush, 
had been traveling through Europe and 
the East for five years, and they had not 
heard from their family in America for 
eighteen months Upon arriving at their 
apartment in Pans they received a bun 
die of letters and packages from the fam- 
ily Among other things the letters told 
them that the Littlepages^ Ravensnest 
estate was in danger from tenants who 
had formed a terronst party known as the 
‘Injins ” Since Hugh was now master 
of the estate and the rents were due in 
the fall, he and his uncle decided to 
return home early, even though they 
were not expected before autumn They 
decided to travel under the name of 
Davidson in order to keep their return 
a secret 

Amvmg m New York, they went to 
see the Littlepage agent, Jack Dunning, 
who informed &em that the estate was 
threatened from two sides On the one 
hand, there were the Ravensnest tenants 
led by the demagogue lawyer named 
Seneca Newcome, on the other there 
were the Albany politicians, who de 
pended on the tenants for votes The 
politicians had already raised the taxes on 
the estate, and the tenants were petition 
mg for a removal of the rents and a chance 
to buy the property at their own low 
pnces To speed up the process the ten 
ants had resorted to terrorizing the land- 
lords with tar buckets, rifles, and calico 
hoods To mask their greed for land, they 


claimed that their activities were carried 
on m the name of liberty, equality, and 
justice 

Because it would be dangerous to visit 
Ravensnest openly Hugh and his uncle 
disguised themselves as a watch peddler 
and an organ gnnder, acquired a broken 
German accent, and started for Ravens 
nest On the boat to Albany they met Sen- 
eca Newcome, who, thinking that they 
might make good Injins, invited them to 
Ravensnest They got off at Albany and 
went from there to Troy In that city 
they made the acquaintance of the Rev 
Mr Warren and his daughter Mary Ir 
his new role as an organ grinder Hugh 
mvented a false history for himself and 
his uncle, a story accepted by the War 
rens Hugh soon learned that the War 
rens lived at Ravensnest, where Mr 
Warren was an Episcopal clergyman, 
and that Mary was a close friend of 
Hugh's sister Patt Mary proved to be a 
charming, well bred girl in stnking con 
trast to Opportunity Newcome, who was 
also present at die mn After Seneca 
Newcome joined the group the conversa- 
tion turned from Opportunity's preten- 
tious learning to anti rentism Mary and 
her father argued gracefully and well on 
marked contrast to Seneca's and Oppor- 
tunity's ill constructed logic 

After a journey by train and carnages 
Hugh and his uncle amved in Ravens 
nest Still in their new roles as a ped 
dler and an organ grinder, they traveled 
about the area to see for themselves how 
matters stood At the tavern where they 
stopped overnight, they heard two men 
arguing over anti rentism While a law- 
yer took a mild stand against it, Hall, a 
mechanic, stood firmly against it and 
the greed behind it 

After a day's walk the travelers amved 
at Ravensnest manor They decided, 
however, to retain their disguises and 
visit the two old men on the place, the 
Indian, Susquesus, and the colored serv- 
ant, Jaap While they were at the hut 
of these faithful old retainers, Hugh's 
grandmother, Mrs Ursula Littlepage, his 
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sister Patt, Mary Warren, and his uncle^s drive Mary On the way he disclosed to 
two wards, Hennetta Coldbrook and her his true identity and motives 
Anne Marston, rode up None penetrated At the meeting house the imported lec 
the disguises After the others had gone turer began to rant about liberty equal 

Susquesus revealed that he knew who ity, and justice, accused the Littlepage 
Hugh and his uncle were, but he prom family of standing for slavery, aristoc 
ised secrecy racy, and injustice, and declared that 

The two also visited the Miller farm they were no better than other folks 
where they learned that Tom Miller was When he had finished, Hall, the me 
hostile to antirentism and that a farm chanic, got up to speak He said that 
hand of his strongly favored it The die true aristocrats of America were 
farmhand, Joshua Brigham, was extreme demagogues and newspaper editors, that 
ly greedy, Miller pointed out While they the Littlepages had as much right to 

were at the Miller farm, the five women their ways as he did to his, and that if 

again rode up, and Uncle Ro showed the Littlepage property should be di 

them some watches Mrs Littlepage, who vided, that of the tenants should be too 

wished to buy a very expensive watch His speech was interrupted by several 
for Mary, told them that they could Injins who came whooping into the meet 
receive pajment for the watch at the mg house Most of the people fled, but 
manor Mary, Hall, and the Littlepages re 

That evening, still dressed as peddlers, mained, comporting themselves with dig 
they went to the Littlepage home Hugh, nity 

asked to play his flute, performed very The Injins ran wild stealing calico 
well, but when the flute was passed and wagons from their own sympathizers 

around his grandmother recognized it After seeing the Warrens off, Hugh and 

When she drew her grandson aside he his uncle got into their wagon and rode 

confessed to the deception Soon he and toward the manor They could see a party 

his uncle were reunited with Mrs Little of armed men following them On the 

page and Patt, who also promised se way they met some anti renters who had 

crecy Later that evening Hugh slept in been deprived of their wagon They 

the Miller house next to Joshua Brigham walked alongside, still talking about the 
Drawn into a discussion on anti rentism, virtues of anti rentism Suddenly a group 

the farmhand, thinking Hugh shared his of real Indians appeared in the road Sur 

sentiments, told of his plans for robbing prised, Uncle Ro forgot his German ac 

the Littlepages of their land He also re- cent, and the anti renters, realizing who 

vealed that the Injms were to hold a their companions were, ran into the 

meeting the next day hushes The Littlepages learned that the 

On the following day Hugh and his Indians had come from Washington and 

uncle, nding in a wagon to &e meeting were seekmg Susquesus, the old Onon- 

at the town of Ravensnest, were stopped daga who lived at Ravensnest manor 

on the way by a gang of hooded Injins When the terrorist Injins appeared, the 

who wanted to know their business In- real Indians let out a war whoop and the 

terrupted by the appearance of Mr War Injms ran Two, Joshua Brigham and 
ren and Mary, the hoodlums disappeared Seneca Newcome, were captured but 

into the bushes The Littlepages, trying were soon released The Littlepages in 

to pacify the hidmg Injms by expressing vited the Indians to stay m an old farm 

mild anti-rentist sentiments, provoked house at the manor Hugh and 

Mr Warren to argue with them, where his uncle amved home, everyone knew 
upon the Injins came out of hiding The who they really were, and there was great 
Injins then drove Uncle Ro and Mr rejoicing 

Warren to the meeting, leavmg Hugh to That night the Indians held a confer 
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ence on the lawn in which Susquesus 
was the cen<-er o£ attention The Indians 
spoke about the old days, the coming 
of the white man, and the different types 
of men with force, eloquence, and re 
serve Hugh felt that they were as much 
gentlemen in their own way as he and 
Uncle Ro were in theirs 

Later that night Hugh, looking from 
his bedroom window, saw Opportunity 
Newcome riding toward the house The 
ostensible purpose of her visit was to tell 
him that the Injins were trying to get a 
legal charge against him and that they 
were planning arson He immediately 
warned Mary to keep an eye out for trou- 
ble and then went to tell the Indians to 
do the same 

A short time later Mary signaled to 
him as he was patrolling the grounds 
She said that two Injins were setting 
fire to the kitchen Hugh rushed to the 
kitchen window and fired a shot into the 
air as the men came out He clubbed one 
over the head and fell grappling with the 
other Hugh might have been ovexpow 
ered if Mary had not come to his aid At 
that moment the Indians, attracted by 
the shot, arrived on the scene The pns 
oners turned out to be Joshua Brigham 
and Seneca Newcome A short time later 
a few Injins set fire to a load of hay and 
then ran off, the Indians close at their 
heels 

Sunday morning was peaceful The 
Littlepages went to church and sat in 
the canopied pew that the tenants re 
sented After church, following a brief 
meeting down the road, three anti renters 
presented Hugh with a petition to re 
move the canopy, he refused On the way 
home Opportunity coyly asked Hugh to 
release her brother, but he was noncom- 
mittal After leaving her he learned that 
the canopy had been tom down and 
placed over the Miller pigpen On arriv- 
ing home he was told that Seneca had 


tried to escape arson charges by propos 
ing to each of the four young women at 
the manor 

Later that day a final ceremony was 
held m honor of Susquesus The peace 
pipe was passed around, and Jaap, the 
colored companion of Susquesus, was 
mvited to make a speech He was inter 
rupted, however, by the appearance of a 
large group of Injins While the Little 
pages waited to see what was intended, 
Opportunity rode up, drew Hugh into 
the house, and told him that these Injins 
were not afraid of Indians She said Aat 
Hugh was standing over an earthquake 
if he did not release her brother Hugh 
was called outside again when it was dis 
covered that the Injins had surrounded 
the Warrens Mr Warren and Mary 
maintained their composure, however, 
and managed to go free The Injms were 
duly warned about the ferocity of the 
Indians, and the ceremony was contm- 
ued The Indians told how the white 
men broke their laws for selfish reasons 
and hid their shame under calico hoods, 
while the red men upheld their laws even 
at great personal sacnfice The Injms 
were humiliated by this speech While 
they were listening. Jack Dunning, the 
busmess agent, arrived with the shenflE 
and a posse to drive off the Injms But 
by this time the Injms had lost public 
support and were thoroughly disgraced 
Takmg advantage of the confusion, Op 
portunity released her brother and Joshua 
Bngham, and the two were never seen 
in that part of the country again The 
Supreme Court upheld the rights of the 
landlords and the anti rent wars ended 

Uncle Ro gave a good portion of his 
estate to Mary when she and Hugh 
were married Hugh heard that Oppor- 
tunity Newcome intended to sue turn 
for breach of promise, but nothmg ever 
came of that threat 
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R E LEE 


Type of work Biography 

AuOior Ihoghs Southall Freeman C1886 1953) 

Time 18071870 

LocdU Mo^y the Confederate States of Amenca 
rtrst puMtshed 1934 1935 

Principal personages 

General Robert E Lee 
Mary Custis Lee his wife 
General Winfield Scott, USA 
President Jefferson Dayis C S A 
Thomas Jonathan C Stonewall^O Jackson, 

James Longsiebet, 

James Ewell Brown Stoart, 

Richard Stoddert Ewell, 

Ambrose Powell Hill, and 

JoBAL Anderson Early, Generals of the Confederacv 

General Ulysses S Grant, USA ^ 


By hratage, education, profession, and 
JO*' Southall Freeman was 

Ideally fitted to wnte the definitive biog 
raphy of Robert Edward Lee The son 
ot a Confederate veteran, a Doctor of 
Philosophy in history from Johns Hop 
tans Umversity, editor of the Richmond 
whose ^^chief avocation'* 
the study of military bstory” and 
whose prose style was fascinating, he 
accepted m 1915 a publisher’s invitation 
to tell the life story of the South’s best 
beloved hero It seems that Douglas Free 
mans ambition to compose such a book 
was bom m 1903, when as a youth of 
seventeen in the company of his father 
he attended a reunion of Confederate 
veterans in Petersburg, Virginia Ina 
dentally, the elder Freeman hved to see 
IS Mns work come from the press At 
hrst the biographer eiqiected to vmte only 
a angle volume, but a wealth of com- 
pelhng matenal, much of it scarcely 
^Pped, expanded his number to four 
hven then he had not exhausted the ac 
cumbations of his research, with the re 
su at, after completing the work ong 
inally planned, he brought out Lee's 
LwMteKflntj a three volume “Study in 
^^laand As a tide for his monumental 


production Dr Freeman chose the gen 
erals autograph R E Lee 
Volume I, containing thirty six chap 
ters, covers a period of fifty five years, 
from Lee's birth on January 19, 1807, 
to the beginning of the War between the 

months of 

1862 It takes its reader with never flao 
ging interest through the West Point 
years, mamage, gradual nse in the 
United States Army, the Mexican War 
the capture of John Brown, “The An 
swer He Was Bom to Make,’’ and the 
early, unsuccessful operauons in western 
Virginia Concemmg Lee’s momentous 
decision, which has entailed much dis 
P^e by many persons, the author states 
Tim spint of Virgima had been alive in 
his heart every hour of his life He 

was a United States oflBcer who loved the 
army and had pnde in the Union, but 
something very deep in his heart kept 
him mindful that he had been a Virgin 
lan before he had been a soldier ” 

Volume II, of thirty five chapters, re 
counting the Seven Days’ Batdes east of 
Rchmond against McClellan, Second 
Manassas against Pope, the Sharpsburu 
Campaign in Maryland with McClellaS 
again the adversary, and the Batde of 
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Fredericksburg against Burnside, all in 
1862, concludes with the victory over 
Hooker at Chancellorsville and the death 
of Stonewall Jackson m May, 1863 
Through these pages painstaking, absorb 
ing military analysis continues 

Volume III, twenty nine chapters in 
length, proceeds from the beginning of 
the Gettysburg Campaign through that 
fateful conflict -with the full power of 
Dr Freeman's critical study Then comes 
the '^hammer and rapier" matching of 
Grant against Lee in 1864, with such 
battles as the Wilderness, Spotsylvania 
Courthouse, and Cold Harbor, the his 
tonan's expositions being precise but 
never tiresome Grant crosses the James, 
and the long, encircling blue hnes outside 
Petersburg are held in check by Lee's 
thin gray battalions for nearly ten months, 
with the unique Battle of the Crater fur 
mshing a new, strange story for the his 
tory of war The reader lives with freez 
mg, starving Southern veterans to the 
end of the winter of 1864 1865 

The first eleven chapters of Volume 
IV relate the close of the war m Virginia 
with the surrender at Appomattox Court 
house The next sixteen chapters picture 
General Lee— body, mind, and soul—as 
he turns to civilian pursuits and works 
sincerely and consistently for peace and 
reconciliation He maintains ms dignity 
and grandeur as college president at 
Lexington, until his death on October 12, 
1870 The final chapter, '"The Pattern of 
a Life,'^ is Freeman's masterpiece Epito 
mizing Lee's career and character, it can 
be designated properly by one term only 
a classic 

R E Lee was a labor of love For nine 
teen years, from its inception in 1915 to 
its publication m 1934 1935, the author, 
discarding apocryphal and legendary tales, 
scrupulously winnowed and used docu 
mented facts Averring that he was "fully 
repaid by being pnvileged to live, as it 
were, for more than a decade in the com- 


♦pany of a great gentleman," Dr Freeman 
adds in his foreword "There were no 
‘secrets' and no scandals to be exposed 
or explained Neither was there 

any occasion to attempt an ‘interpreta 
tion' of a man who was his own clear 
interpreter " The reader enjoys the biog- 
raphy as he shares the author's uplift 
of spmt 

Though detailed, the narrative is never 
bonng Minor, no less than major, in 
cidents are recorded delightfully, for in 
stance. Lieutenant Lee's riding double on 
horseback with a brother officer along 
Pennsylvania Avenue m Washington, 
kissing a litde boy whom he mistook for 
his ovm son, picking up under shellfire 
a small sparrow and putting it back in a 
tree from which it had fallen, smiling 
upon hearing a colored attendant explain 
that he had not been shot because he 
stayed back where the generals stayed 

Dr Freeman would have transcended 
human ability if he had never erred m 
his minutiae Few and inconsequential, 
however, are such slips as entitling the 
Right Reverend John Johns "Bishop of 
Virginia" in 1853, whereas at that time 
he was Assistant Bishop, and calling 
Colonel David A Weisiger "Daniel" 
Weisiger Generally Freeman's accuracy 
of research and transcnption equals his 
natural stylistic charm Moreover, R E 
Lee retains freshness and vigor through 
out Its length Nor have verbal manner- 
isms become so patent in it as the author' s 
often repeated "doubtless" in his later 
George Washington 

Promptly upon the appearance of the 
first two volumes, R E Lee was awarded 
a Pulitzer Pnze, and, in the years which 
have followed, neither the scholar nor the 
mere average reader has been prone to 
dispute the judges' logic Definitely this 
hfe of an unspotted American hero is 
the magnum Ofus of an unexcelled Amer- 
ican biographer 
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THE REPUBLIC 


Ty^e of work Philosophic dialogue 
Author Plato (427 347 B C ) 

Time Fifth century B C 

Locale The Piraeus, Greece 

First transcnhed Fourth century B C 

Pnnci'pal personages 

Socrates, the Athenian philosopher 
Cephalus an old man 

POLEMAPCHUS, hlS SOU 

Thrasymaghus, a Sophist 
Glaucon, and 

Adeimantus, Platons brothers 


The Republic is Platons masterpiece, 
not only because it presents a fascinating 
defense of the author^s conception of the 
ideal state, but also because it gives us 
the most sustained and convincing por 
trait of Socrates as a critical and creative 
philosopher Other dialogues, such as the 
Phaedo and the Apology, may be superior 
as studies of the personality and char 
acter of Socrates, but the Republic is un 
excelled as an exhibition of the famed 
Socratic method being brought to bear 
on such questions as 'What is justice?"' 
and 'What kind of state would be most 
just?" 

Although the constructive arguments 
of this dialogue come from the mouth of 
Socrates, it is safe to assume that much 
of the philosophy is Platonic in origin 
As a rough reading rule, we may say 
that the method is Socratic, but the con 
tent is provided by Plato himself Among 
the ideas which axe presented and de 
fended in the Republic are the Platonic 
theory of Ideas— the formal prototypes of 
all things, objective or intellectual— the 
Platonic conception of the nature and 
obligations of the philosopher, and the 
Platonic theory and cnticism of poetry 
But the central concern of the author is 
with the idea of justice in man and the 
state The pursuit of this idea makes the 
Republic the longest of the dialogues 
with the exception of the Laws 

The dialogue is a discussion between 
Socrates and vanous fnends while they 
are in the Piraeus for a festival The dis- 


cussion of justice is provoked by a remark 
made by an old man, Cephalus, to the 
effect that the pnncipal advantage of be 
mg wealthy is that a man near death is 
able to repay what he owes to the gods 
and men, and is thereby able to be just 
in the hope of achieving a happy afterlife 
Socrates objects to this conception of 
justice, maintaining that whether a per 
son should return what he has received 
depends on the circumstances For ex 
ample, a man who has received dangerous 
weapons from his fnends while sane 
should not, if he is just, return those 
weapons if his friend, while mad, de 
mands them 

Polemarchus amends the idea and de 
dares that it is just to help our friends 
and return to them what they are due, 
provided they are good and worthy of 
receiving the good Enemies, on the other 
hand, should have harm done to them 
for, as bad, that is what they are due 

Socrates compels Polemarchus to admit 
that injunng anyone, even a wicked man, 
makes him worse, and since no just man 
would ever sanction making men worse, 
justice must be something other than giv 
mg good to the good and bad to the bad 

Thrasymachus then proposes the the 
ory that justice is whatever is to the in- 
terest of the stronger party His idea is 
that justice is relative to the law, and the 
law is made by the stronger party ac 
cording to his interests In rebuttal, Soc- 
rates maneuvers Thrasymachus into say- 
ing that sometimes rulers make mistakes 
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If this IS so, then sometiines the law is In a just state these three classes of 
against their interests, when the law is citizens function together, each doing its 

against the interests of the stronger party, own proper business without interfering 

It IS nght to do what is not to the in with the tasks of the other classes 

terest of the stronger party Appljung this idea to the individual 

The secret of the Socratic method is person, Socrates decides that a just man 

evident from analysis of this argument is one who gives to each of his functions 

The term ^^interest** or ‘‘to the interest its proper task, relating them to each 
oF' is ambiguous, sometimes meaning other in a harmonious way Just as the 
what a man is interested in, what he state has three distinct elements, the gov- 

wants, and at other times what he could eming, the defending, and the producing 

want if he were not in error, as when bodies, so the individual person has three 

we say, “But although you want it, it is corresponding elements, the rational, the 

not really to your interest to have it " spirited, and the appetitive By the spir- 

Socrates adroitly shifts from one sense of ited element Plato means the passionate 

the expression to the other so that Thrasy aspect of man's nature, his propensity to 
machus apparently contradicts himself In anger or other irrational emotions He 
this indirect way Socrates makes it clear so uses the term anger that he allows for 
both to the “victim" and to the onlookers what we call nghteous indignation, the 
that the proponent of the claim— in this passionate defense of reason against de- 
case, Thrasjmiachus— has not cleared it sire The rational element is the discern 
of all possibility of misinterpretation mg and calculating side of man's nature, 

Socrates then goes on to say that jus and it is what enables man to be wise 

tice must be relative to the needs of and judicious The appetitive side of man 

those who are served, not to the desires is his inclination to desire some things 

of those who serve them The physician, in preference to others 
for example, as physician, must make the A just man, then, is one who keeps 
health of the patient his pnmary concern each of the three elements of his nature 
if he is to be just doing its proper work with the rational 

Socrates suggests that their understand element in command A person is brave, 
mg of justice would be clanfied if they says Socrates in the dialogue, if his spir 

were to consider a concrete case, say the ited element remains always in the serv 

state if by discussion they could come ice of reason He is wise if he is governed 

to understand what a state must be in by reason, for reason takes into account 

order to be just, it might be possible to the welfare of the entire person, and he 
generahze and to amve at an idea of is temperate if his spmt and appetite 
justice itself work harmoniously under the gmdance 

Beginning with an account of what a of reason 
state would have to be m order to fulfill In order to discover those atizens best 
Its functions as a state, Socrates then pro suited to be Guardians, Socrates pro 

ceeds to develop the notion of an ideal posed that the ideal state educate all its 

state by asking what the relations of the citizens m music and gymnastics, con 

vanous groups of citizens to each other tinually observing them to decide upon 

should be the sort of occupation for which they 

Every state needs three classes of citi would best be fitted He also argued that 

zens the Guardians, who rule and ad the Guardians and Auxiharies should 

vise the rest, the Auxilianes, who provide have no private property, and that they 

military protection for the state, and the each should share a community of wives 

Workers, the husbandmen and other pro- and children 

viders of food, clothing, and such useful These obvious communal features of 
materials the ideal state have led many cntics to 
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dismiss Platons construction as unaccept 
able But it is well to remember that m 
the dialogue Socrates tells his listeners that 
he IS not concerned about the practicality 
of his state, the conception of the state 
IS constructed merely to bring out the 
nature of justice 

In considering the education of the 
Guardians, Socrates builds the conception 
of the philosopher as the true anstocrat 
or rational man the ideal ruler for the 
ideal state The philosopher is a lover of 
wisdom, and he alone manages to keep 
appetite and spirit in harmony with rea 
son Consequently, the Guardians of the 
state should be educated as philosophers, 
supplementing their training in arith 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music 
with training m the philosophic skills of 
dialectic But the prospective Guardians 
should not be allowed to undertake philo 
sophic education until they are old enough 
to take It seriously, not as mere amuse 
ment After his philosophic training the 
prospective Guardian should take part in 
the active life of his times, so that at fifty 
he can assume political power with some 
knowledge of the actual matters with 
which he shall be concerned 

In connection with his discussion of 
the philosopher, Socrates introduced his 
famous myth of the cave Men are like 
prisoners iti a cave that faces away from 
the light Unable to see themselves or 
anyone else because they are shackled, 
the men observe only the shadows of 
things on the wall m front of them, not 
reali2ing that the reality is something 
quite different from the shadows The 
philosopher is like a man who leaves the 
cave, comes to know things as they really 
are, and returns reluctantly to help the 
shackled men who think that shadows 
make up the true world 

The philosopher comes to know reality 
through a study of the Ideas or Forms of 
particular things The world of our ex 
penence is hke the world of shadows, 


but the world of Ideas is the true reality 
For every class of objects, such as beds 
(Socrates' example) there is an Idea bed, 
a form shared by all particular beds The 
man who studies only the individual beds 
made by carpenters, or only the pictures 
of beds made by artists, knows only cop 
les of reality (and, in the case of the 
imitative artist, only copies of copies), 
but the philosopher, malang the effort to 
learn the Idea itself, comes closer to 
reality 

Socrates objects to poetry and to art 
whenever they are imitative, which they 
usually are Although he admits that 
some poetry can be inspmng m the pa 
triotic training of the Guardians, he 
stresses the point that imitative art is cor 
rupting because it is misleading Physical 
things, after all, are merely copies of the 
Forms, the Ideas, hence they are one step 
removed from reality But works of art 
are copies of physical things, hence they 
are at least two steps removed from re 
ahty Furthermore, the artist paints only 
a single aspect of a thing, hence, stnctly 
speaking, art is three steps removed from 
reality It is on this account, as well as 
because of the immoral effect of the po 
etic style of all but the most noble poets, 
that Socrates recommends that imitative 
poets be banned from the state 

The Reptihlzc closes with Socrates' re 
affirmation of his conviction that only the 
just man is truly happy, for only he har 
monizes reason, appetite, and spirit by 
loving wisdom and the Form of the Good 
The soul IS immortal, he argues, because 
the soul's illness is injustice, yet injustice 
Itself does not destroy a soul Since the 
soul cannot be destroyed by any illness 
other than its own, it must be immortal 
Socrates concludes by using a myth about 
life after death to show that the just and 
wise man will prosper both in this life 
and **dunng the journey of a thousand 
years " 



RESURRECTION 


Ty^e of work Novel 

Author Count Leo Tolstoy (1828 1910) 

Tyfe of flot Social cnticism 
Time of flot Late nineteenth century 
Locale Russia 
Ftrst fuhhshed 1899 

Prtnctfal characters 

Pbince Dmitri Ivanovitch NEKHLtiDORE, a gentleman 
Katerina Mikhaelovna Maslova CKat^sha), a prostitute 
Valdemar Simonson, and 
Vera Doukhova, political pnsoners 


CrtUque 

jResunecUon (Voskraesentye) is char- 
actenstic of one of Russia's foremost nov- 
elists because of its rich visual record of 
people and settings, its deftness in pre 
senting the vices of petty ofiBcialdom, the 
humor of small people who want to seem 
great, and the hollowness of ritualistic 
orthodoxy For Tolstoy, evil hegms when 
one ceases to listen to his conscience and 
becomes self centered The public theme 
of the novel concerns the shortcomings 
of social organizations The personal 
theme, which involves the need for for 
giveness, takes a form characteristic of 
Tolstoy human failure revealed by a sm 
committed in semi ignorance, followed 
by a long and soul strengthening atone 
ment 

The Story 

Katerina Mdslova, better known as Ka 
tusha, was being led out of prison to at 
tend her own trial for murder Born il 
legitimate, she had been taken in by So 
phia and Mary Ivanovna, well to do sis 
ters who cared for her and began to edu 
cate her When she was sixteen Katusha 
was seduced by her guardians' nephew, 
Pnnce Dmitn Ivdnovitch Nekhludoff 
When she learned that she was to be 
come a mother, Katusha went to stay 
with a village midwife When her child 
was bom it was taken to the foundlmg 
hospital, where it soon died After van 
ous tribulations Katusha became a prosti 
tute When she was twenty six she was 
accused of complicity in the murder of 


a Sibenan merchant, the charge on which 
she was to be tned 

While Katusha was being led mto 
court, Nekhludoff, her seducer, lay in 
bed considermg his position Although he 
had been havmg an affair with a married 
woman, he was almost engaged to marry 
Prmcess Mary Korchdgin He thought 
also of how he had given away some of 
his lands to the peasants When Nekhlu 
doff arose, he was reminded that he had 
to serve that day as a juror m the criminal 
court 

In court, Neldiludoff was astonished 
to see that the defendant was Katusha, 
falsely accused of helping to rob and poi- 
son the merchant from Sibena The tnal 
was disgusting because of the self interest 
of the officials, who were vain, stupid, 
and more concerned with formalities than 
with the fair judgment of the accused 

When Nekhludoff was a student at 
the university he would spend his sum 
mers with his aunts, and it was there that 
he first came to know and to like Katusha 
He gave her books to read and eventually 
fell in love with her When he next re 
turned, three years later, military life had 
made him depraved and selfish, and he 
seduced her The next day he gave her 
some money and left for his regiment 
When he returned after the war, he 
learned that she had become pregnant 
and had gone away Somewhat relieved, 
he had tned to forget her 

Now, at the trial, Nekhludoff saw 
Katusha with a mixture of loathing and 
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pity At first he was afraid that his rela tal He gave up his title to the land at 

tion to her would be discovered, hut Ka Panovo and arranged for the peasants to 

tusha did not recognize him, then he be have communal holdings in it, an act 
gan to feel remorse for the life to which which brought him great joy 
he had driven her Because of a careless Nelchludoff then went to St Peters 
legalistic oversight by the jury, the inno burg His chief reason was to appeal Ka 

cent Katusha was sentenced to four years tusha^s case to the Senate and to try to 

at hard labor in Siberia Moved by his secure the release of Lydia Shoustova, an 

uneasy conscience, NekhludoflF went to a innocent pnsoner who was Vera Dou 
lawyer to discuss the possibility of an ap khova’s friend In St Petersburg he 
peal came within the anstocratic circle of his 

Later, when Nekhludolf was with the aunt, Katerina Ivanovna Tcharsky, who 

Korchdgins, he realized that their life was claimed to be interested in evangelism 

empty and degenerate, and he felt the but who had no pity for the unfortunate 
need to cleanse his soul He determined of the world Nekhludoff went to see 

that he would marry Katusha and give various prominent people on the business 

up his land which had taken him to St Petersburg 

When Nekhludoff went to the prison The next day he learned that Lydia 
and revealed himself to Katusha, the girl Shoustova had been released 
treated him coldly She seemed proud of Katusha's case was put before the Sen- 
her occupation as a prostitute, because ate Because one of the senators styled 

it alone gave some meaning to her other- himself a Darwinian and thought that 

wise empty life The next time he visited Nekhludoff’s morality in the case was 

her, she behaved coarsely to him, and disgusting, the girks sentence was up 

when he said that he wanted to marry held On the same day Nekhludoff met 

her, she became angry with him and re an old friend, Selenin, now a public pros 
turned to her cell ecutor, an intelligent, honest man but 

On his next visit to the pnson Nekhlu one who had been drawn into the tangled 
doflE was told that Katusha could not be web of '‘correct** society and its stand 

seen because she had become drunk on ards Nekhludoff began to see the same 

vodka bought with money he had given principle at work in all oflficial circles 

her He then went to see Vera Dou condemn some who might be innocent 

khova, a revolutionist acquaintance who in order to be assured of catching the 

had sent him a note from the prison He truly guilty 

was surprised at the mordinate pnde Back m Moscow, NekhMdoff went to 
Vera took m the sacrifices she had made see Katusha to have her sign a petition 
for the revolutionary cause Vera told to the emperor During his visit he felt 

him to get Katusha mto the prison hospi love taking hold of him once more Ka 

tal as a nurse, so that conditions would tusha also loved Nekhludoff, but she felt 

be better for her NekhludoflF arranged that marriage to a woman like herself 

to have Katusha transferred would he bad for him 

By this time NekhludoflF was no longer While Nekhludoff was preparing for 
joyful at the prospect of marrymg Ka his journey to Siberia with Katusha, he 
tusha Still determined to go through began to study and to think about the 

with his plan, however, he started out on nature of criminal law Although he be 

a journey to settle his estates m anticipa gan to read much on the subject, he 

tion of his departure for Sibena At could not find the answer to his desire to 

Pan6vo he saw the miserable conditions know by what right some people punish 
of the people He saw Matrona Kh4nna, others He also began to feel that the 
Katusha*s aunt, and learned about the only reasonable kmds of punishment 

death of his child at the foundlmg hospi- were corporal and capital, which were 
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unfortunate but at least effective, while NekhludofF collected his mail and learned 
imprisonment was simply unfortunate that Katusha's sentence to hard labor had 
On the long march to Siberia, Nekhlu been commuted to exile in a less remote 
doff followed the prisoners and saw Ka region of Siberia When he went to tell 
tusha whenever possible He also saw the Katusha the news, he realized how much 
horrible conditions of the exiles Nekhlu he wanted to have a family Katusha 

doff began to have a new love for Ka said that she preferred to stay with Si 

tusha, a feeling composed of tenderness monson however, she refused to say that 

and pity He also learned to understand she loved him She told Neldiludoff that 

the point of view of the revolutionists, he would have to live his own life 

since Katusha had been allowed to travel Neldiludoff felt that he was not needed 
with the political pnsoners One of these, any longer and that his affair with Ka 

Valdemar Simonson, fell in love with tusha was ended He saw that evil existed 

Katusha He told Nekhludoff that he because those who tried to correct it were 
wished to marry the girl but that she themselves evil, and that society had per 
wanted Nekhludoff to decide for her severed, not because of systems of pun- 
Nekhludoff said that he would be ishments, but because of human pity and 
pleased to know that Katusha was well love Because he realized that the Sermon 
cared for When she learned of his on the Mount could indeed be a practical 
answer, Katusha would not speak to law, that night Nekhludoff's new life be- 
Nekhludoff gan 

At a remote town in Eastern Siberia, 

THE REVENGE OF BUSSY D^AMBOIS 

Ty'peofwork Drama 

Author Geor^ Chapman (c 1559 1634) 

Type of 'plot Tragedy of blood 
Ttme of plot Sixteenth century 
Locale Pans 
First presented c 1610 

Principal characters 

Clermont n Ambois brother of Bussy d Ambois, a soldier of fortune 
recently murdered 
Baligny, Clermont s brother m law 
Charlotte, Clermont s sister 
Montsurpy, Bussy s murderer 
Tamyra, his wife 
The Duke or Guise 
Henry III King of France 
Maillard, Bahgny s heutenant 

Critique 

The Revenge of Bussy d^Anibots is a man of reflection, not of action, he lacks 
portrait of Chapman^s ideal tragic hero the tragic flaw upon which the plot 
All other elements of the play are subor might be developed As a result. Chap 
dinated to the revelation of the char man wrote a superb character study, but 
acter and philosophy of Clermont d^Am a poor drama 
bois Clermont, with his stoic idealism, 

IS indeed an interesting and compelling T'he Story 

figure Unfortunately, however, his char Clermont d' Ambois had vowed to 
acter is not one that lends itself well to avenge the murder of his brother Al 
the dramatic situation He is essentially a though he doubted the virtue of repay 
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mg violence with violence, he had made 
a solemn promise to Bussy^s ghost His 
sister Charlotte, unambiguous in her feel 
mgs, was impatient for immediate re 
venge, and her mamage to Baligny had 
been made under the stipulation that he, 
too, pledge himself to efEect the death of 
Montsurry, Bussy's murderer Tamyra, 
the wife of Montsurry and former mis 
tress of Bussy, had returned to her bus 
band, but she made no secret of her 
hatred of him and her desire for his 
death But the design of these people 
was obstructed by the cowardly Mont 
surry, who had bamcaded himself m his 
home 

Clermont, who insisted on a fair duel 
and who would allow no one else to dis 
charge his duty, had instructed Baligny 
to deliver his challenge Baligny^s en- 
trance to Montsurry's home was accom 
plished with the help of a decayed noble- 
man, the Marquess Renel Renel, visiting 
Montsurry on business, bnbed the guards 
to admit Baligny When Baligny entered, 
Montsurry was terrified and refused to 
accept the proffered challenge Baligny 
left the challenge with Tamyra, who 
promised to make her husband read it 

This plot was not the only one m 
which Baligny was involved A treach 
erous man he based his actions on the 
belief that troubles for others meant 
blessings for himself Wearing a different 
mask for every acquaintance, he was able 
to gain men's confidence and thus dis 
cover their dissatisfactions and sow the 
seeds of further discontent In dealing 
with King Henry III, he expounded the 
doctnne that any evil done out of loyalty 
to a king was justified Such a philosophy 
being agreeable to King Henry, Baligny 
had become his trusted agent In tallang 
to the Duke of Guise, on the other hand, 
he expressed the belief that conspiracy 
was sometimes defensible 

The pnncipal object of jealousy in the 
court at this time was the Guise faction 
King Henry was fearful and jealous of 
the increasing influence of the Duke of 
Guise, and Baligny strove to increase his 


distrust Guise's closest friend was Cler 
mont d'Ambois, whom Guise not only 
admired but endeavored to emulate He 
saw in Clermont a valor equal to Bussy's 
and, more important, a profound knowl 
edge of life Clermont's principles of re 
straint, unworldliness, and stoic accept 
ance guided the actions of the powerful 
duke Because of the close relationship 
between the two men, jealousy of Guise 
was often extended to include Clermont 
Thus Baligny was able to convince King 
Henry of the advantage of getting nd of 
Clermont Fie suggested that Clermont be 
invited to visit Cambrai and there, away 
from his friends at court, be arrested 

Baligny induced Clermont to go to 
Cambrai on the pretext of reviewing a 
muster of the king's troops In his con 
versation with Clermont, Baligny at 
tempted to weaken Clermont's tie with 
Guise by cnticizing the latter for his part 
in the St Bartholomew Massacre But 
Clermont was one man on whom the 
schemer's efforts were wasted because he 
was convinced of Guise's virtue 

While Clermont was being entertained 
by his sister m Cambrai, he received an 
anonymous letter informing him of the 
betrayal and of Bahgny's complicity m 
It Refusing to think evil of his sister's 
husband, he dismissed the letter as false 
Charlotte, who could think of little but 
avenging Bussy's death, regarded the 
message as an effort further to enfeeble 
Clermont's weak will in carrying out his 
duty 

Maillard, Bahgny's lieutenant, had 
been instructed by the king to apprehend 
Clermont When Maillard came to Char 
lotte's house, ostensibly for the purpose 
of accompanying Clermont on a tour, the 
latter asked him if he were charged to 
arrest him Maillard's obvious signs of 
guilt convinced Clermont that earlier pre- 
sentiments he had felt about the journey 
had been justified Clermont offered to 
let Maillard take him peacefully, but 
Maillard denied that any mtngue was 
afoot Although quite certain of the con 
sequences, Clermont, with charactenstic 
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acceptance of fate, followed Maillard 
It was planned that Clermont be taken 
while he was reviewing the troops Two 
soldiers disguised as lackeys were to lead 
him into an ambush where several men 
would seize him But Clermont’s strength 
exceeded even the estimate of his attack 
ers The disguised soldiers succeeded only 
in unhorsing him Afoot, he easily beat 
them off and drove straight through the 
ambush He ran until, exhausted, he fell 
to the earth and was captured 

Believing that outer circumstances had 
no power to touch the inner man without 
his will, he accepted his capture with 
little concern His only worry was that 
he would be unable to keep an appoint 
ment with his mistress, the Countess of 
Cambrai, and his one request was that a 
message be sent to her Other people, 
however, did not accept his internment 
with so much complacency Upon receiv 
mg his message, the countess sent him 
jewels that she hoped would effect his 
release and vowed that she would cry 
until her eyes poured out When the 
Duke of Guise heard the news, he rushed 
to King Henry and spoke so passionately 
and eloquently of Clermont’s virtues that 
the weak willed king, unable to answer 
Guise, ordered that Clermont be released 
After his release Clermont went to the 
house of the Duke of Guise There he 
again met Bussy’s ghost who chided him 
for not having exacted the revenge 
Gmse, who had been implicated m Bus 
sv's murder, felt that the ghost should 
thunder threats against him, but Cler- 
mont asserted that the duke had fully 


compensated for his error Guise was also 
womed about a plot against him he be 
heved that his efforts at propagating the 
Catholic cause were endangered Cler 
mont wanted him to retire from his plans, 
but Guise regarded withdrawal as an 
abandonment of France 

A plot was indeed threatening the 
Duke of Gmse, King Henry, with Bah 
gny’s encouragement, had ordered his 
murder The king, in addition to his long 
standing jealousy of Guise, had been an 
gered at having his hand forced over 
Clermont As the duke was on his way 
to visit the king Henry's men stepped 
from behind an arras and killed him 
With the assistance of Tamyra, Cler- 
mont gamed access to Montsurry’s house 
There he found Charlotte, disguised as a 
man She had planned to kill Montsurry 
herself but had been stopped by the 
ghost When Clermont drew his sword, 
Montsurry at first refused to defend him 
self and did so only after Clermont of- 
fered to let Tamyra stab him Although 
Montsurry at last gained sufficient cour 
age to conduct himself courageously in 
the duel, Clermont succeeded in killing 
him Soon after Clermont had fulfilled 
his duty to his brother, he received the 
news that the Duke of Guise had been 
killed by the king’s men The death of 
his fnend and patron was a severe blow 
to Clermont, whose life had been cen 
tered around his relationship with the 
powerful duke Believing that his pur 
pose in this world was now destroyed, he 
took his own life 


THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY 


Type of work Drama 

Author Cynl Tourneur (c 1575 1626) 

Type of plot Tragedy of blood 
Ttme of plot The Renaissance 
Locale A city in Italy 
Ftrst presented c 1607 

Pnnctpal characters 

Vendice the revenger, often disguised as Piato 
Hippoeito, his bromer, sometimes called Carlo 
Casxcza, their sister, a near victim of Lussunoso’s lust 
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Gratiana their mother a widow 

The Duke, the lecherous ruler of an Italian principality 

Lussurioso, his legitimate son 

Spurio his illegitimate son 

The Duchess, his recent hnde 

Ambixcoso, 

SupERVAcuo and 

The Third Son the Duchess sons by an earlier marriage 
Antonio, an Italian nobleman the Duke s final successor 


Cntique 

There has been considerable scholarly 
wrangling over the relative dates and 
even the authorship of the two plays 
associated with the name of C 5 nnl Tour 
neur, but today they are both ascnbed 
to him, and The Revengers Tragedy is 
held to be the earlier The tragedy of 
blood, with Its themes of betrayal and 
revenge, had its vogue dunng the entire 
Elizabethan period beginning with Kyd*s 
The S'pamsh Tragedy as far back as 
1585, and helped bring about the clos 
mg of the theaters in 1642 With Web 
ster, Tourneur represents the final stage 
of this dramatic genre The plot of this 
play IS melodramatic, murder is piled 
upon murder and horror upon horror to 
a point at which the reader is driven 
either to revulsion or to a refusal to take 
the play seriously Yet the overdravm 
plot is redeemed by the splendor of the 
language John Addington Symonds de 
scribed The Revenger* s Tragedy as 
entangled web of lust, incest, fratncide, 
rape, adultery, mutual suspicion, hate, 
and bloodshed, through which runs, like 
a thread of glittering copper, the venge 
ance of a cynical plague fretted spirit" 

The Storjf 

As the Duke, accompanied by his new 
wife and his two sons, passed through 
the city in the glare of torches, they 
were watched by Vendice, the revenger 
In his hand he earned the skull of his 
dead betrothed, poisoned by the Duke 
when she had resisted his lecherous ad- 
vances To the hate engendered by this 
horrible murder had been added further 
mcentive to revenge the death of Ven- 
dice's father at the hands of this same 


decadent ruler Now his brother Hippo- 
lito added fresh fuel to the flame by 
reporting that he had been asl ed by Lus 
sunoso, the Duke^s heir and a man as 
depraved as his father, to employ a pro 
curer in order to ensnare their sister Gas 
tiza Vendice^s nimble brain at once saw 
the possibility of revenge m this situa 
tion, he disguised himself, took on the 
role of a panderer, and was presented to 
Lussurioso under the name of Piato, thus 
gaming access to the ducal household 
The sons of the newly married Duch 
ess were as evil as their stepbrothers 
The youngest had recently raped the 
wife of Antonio, a highly respected noble 
man, and that poor lady had committed 
suicide But when the young vilhm w^as 
brought to trial and sentenced, the Duke 
put off his execution and merely ordered 
that he be kept in prison His older 
brothers promised to find a way to help 
him escape Meanwhile, their depraved 
mother was revealing her love for Spurio 
the Duke's illegitimate son and a man 
who hated his father for his own illegit 
imate birth He accepted the Duchess' 
advances since adultery with her would 
avenge him on his father 

In pursuance of his plan, Vendice 
undertook Lussunoso's commission, and 
still disguised, went to tempt the virtue 
of his sister Castiza His delight was 
great when she spumed Lussurioso's suit, 
but this delight was soon turned to hor 
ror when their mother tned to persuade 
her daughter to yield Vendice rightly felt 
that, were it not for gold and women, 
there would be no damnation 

Having returned to the palace with 
news of his mission, Vendice found out 
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from Hippolito that the Duchess and 
Spurio had been seen together and were 
planning an assignation for that very- 
night Taking quick advantage of this 
news, he informed Lussunoso, the latter, 
ostensibly eager to protect his father’s 
honor but really wishing to get rid of his 
hated half brother, went with Vendice 
to the Duke’s bedchamber and stabbed 
the man sleeping in the bed with the 
Duchess This man, however, proved to 
be the Duke himself and not Spuno But 
the surprise was to Vendice’s advantage 
for Lussunoso, whose blows had not 
killed the Duke, was led to pnson under 
sentence of death 

The Duchess’ sons eager to eliminate 
their stepbrothers, attempted the tnck 
of urging the Duke to mercy, in the 
expectation that their pleas would have 
the opposite effect The crafty ruler, how 
ever saw through their game and sur 
prised them by granting their request and 
sending them to release Lussunoso But 
Ambitioso and Supervacuo determined 
to reverse the Duke’s orders and then pre- 
tend that their errand of mercy had been 
too late What they did not know was 
that Lussunoso had already been released 
through a prior order of the Duke’s 
When they informed the gaoler that it 
was the Duke^s command that ''their 
brother” was to die, the gaoler, having 
now only the Duchess’ youngest son m 
custody, naturally executed him Thus 
the first of the villains was disposed of 

Meanwhile, Vendice’s plot was going 
forward apace The Duke had com 
manded him, still in the disguise of the 
panderer Piato, to bring him a woman 
in some secluded spot Knowing that the 
Duchess and Spuno were to meet in a 
lodge in the palace grounds, Vendice 
selected this spot and brought to it the 
skull of his betrothed decked out, in some 
manner, in rich attire On the fleshless 
mouth of the skull he had smeared the 
same poison that the Duke had used to 
kill her In a scene of unmitigated horror, 
the Duke kissed the poisoned skull, his 
own teeth and mouA were consumed 


by the vitriol, while Vendice and Hip 
poll to, holding their daggers agamst him 
compelled him to spend his last agonized 
moments of life in watching the meet 
ing of his wife and his illegitimate son 
So the second stage of the revenge was 
finished 

Before the meeting with his supposed 
mistress to be, the Duke had given word 
that he was riding off on an undisclosed 
journey, hence no one knew where he 
was nor made an attempt to find him 
Lussunoso, meanwhile, had resolved to 
dismiss Piato, whom he had come to re 
gard as an inefficient panderer, and he 
ordered Hippolito, whom he knew to 
have a brother unknown to the court, to 
bnbe that brother to kill Piato Thus 
Vendice was in the strange position of 
bemg hired to murder himself Again his 
quick wit saw how advantage could be 
taken of this fantastic situation he and 
Hippolito resolved to dress the still un 
discovered body of the Duke in the 
clothes discarded by Piato, a dagger 
thrust into the corpse would then ac 
count for the Duke’s death While this 
macabre scheme was in preparation, they 
had their family affairs to settle— that 
was, to punish their mother because she 
had urged their sister to yield to Lus 
sunoso But they were so moved by her 
sincere repentance that they spared her 
life and returned to the ducal palace to 
complete their plot 

The Duke’s corpse, now dressed m the 
old clothes of Piato, was still lying m 
the lodge It was the brothers’ plan to 
show it to Lussunoso, tell him the man 
ner of his father’s death, and then kill 
him But Lussunoso spoiled the plan by 
commg, not alone as they had expected, 
but with a group of courtiers So the best 
they could do was to point out the form 
of the supposed Piato lying on a couch, 
say that he was drunk, and then stab 
him on Lussunoso’s command The son 
immediately discovered the true identity 
of die corpse, but was sufficiently de 
ceived to absolve the brothers of any 
guilt m his father’s death He was hardly 
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gnefstncken, for this death made him 
the duke He gave three orders as the 
new ruler to search for Piato, the sus 
pected murderer, to hold revels in honor 
of his accession to the title, and to banish 
the Duchess After he had left the lodge, 
the Duchess^ two remaining sons resolved 
to take advantage of the revels to murder 
him 

Vendice, Hippolito, and other disaf 
fected nobles also determined to take 
advantage of the revels and to do away 
vwth the new ruler Having heard that 
a masque was to be a part of the en- 
tertainment, they planned to copy the 
masquers' costumes and, having thus got 
into the hall of state, to assassinate Lus- 
sunoso As the duke and his nobles sat 
at a table and argued over the ommous 
portent of a comet blazing in the sky, 
Vendice, Hippolito and two other lords, 
m the fantastic costumes of masquers, 
entered and performed their dance At its 
conclusion diey drew their swords and 
killed Lussurioso and his companions 

Hardly had they left the scene when 
Ambitioso, Supervacuo, Spurio, and a 
fourth noble came into the hall, dressed 
m the same costumes and bent upon 
the same bloody errand Finding Lus 


surioso and his companions already dead, 
the would be murderers fell out among 
themselves over the succession to the 
dukedom, and Spurio killed Ambitioso, 
only to fall himself at the hand of the 
noble who had accompanied them When 
Antonio and the guards burst in, they 
naturally assumed that the masquers 
whom they found there had been the 
murderers, nor could the surviving lord 
convince them otherwise But Lussurioso 
was not yet quite dead It was his dying 
voice that had summoned Antonio and 
now he had to undergo the last agony of 
having Vendice whisper in his ear the 
full story of the revenge 

The ducal line having now been wiped 
out, Antonio was proclaimed the ruler 
It was now that Vendice's bitter wit be 
trayed him he could not resist tellmg the 
new duke that he and his brother had 
been the avengers Instantly Antonio 
ordered them to execution, not wishing 
to condone their actions even though he 
had benefited from them Further, he 
knew that the men who had murdered 
the old Duke and his family might well 
murder him Vendice accepted his sen 
tence calmly, his task was accomplished, 
and It was time for him to die 


THE REVOLT OF THE MASSES 

Type of work Essay on pohtical science 
Author Jos^ Ortega y Gasset (1883 1955) 

First published 1930 


Among the few modern Spaniards 
known beyond his national boundaries is 
Ortega y Gasset, professor of metaphysics, 
hterary critic and journalist, and a rep- 
resentative of the school that believes in 
the rule of an intellectual aristocracy or 
small group of superior men, not the 
pnvileged caste of the old feudal nobility 
Bom in Madnd, Jos6 Ortega y Gasset 
sought in Malaga the thorough training 
of a Jesuit college, then took his doctorate 
in philosophy at the Central University 
of Madnd in 1904 Further study m 
Germany preceded his teaching career in 


Madnd When Rivera became dictator, 
Ortega, a critic of the monarchy, stopped 
teaching and began to wnte for the m 
fluential El Sol In 1923 he founded the 
Revista de Occtdente, the leading Span 
ish intellectual publication until Franco 
drove its editor out of Spam in 1936 
Later Ortega traveled widely, lecturing 
m Buenos Aires, Pans, and the United 
States Returning to Spam, he died in 
Madnd in 1955 

The Revolt of the Masses had its seeds 
in an earlier book, Espana tnvertebrada 
(1922), in an article titled *'Masas" m 
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El Sol (1926), and in several lectures 
delivered in Argentina in 1928 As he 
wrote in a footnote to the title of the 
first chapter '"My purpose now is to col 
lect and complete what I have already 
said, and so to produce an organic docu 
ment concerning the most important fact 
of our time 

Repetition and interpolated material 
weaken the structural unity of the book, 
and the colloquial style may grate on the 
reader before the final pages Neverthe 
less, the work is seminal and provocative 
Ortega advocates a European confedera 
tion with judicial and political unity, an 
‘^integration, not a lamination,*' of na 
tions, ultranational rather than interna 
Uonal, where a new liberalism and a to 
tahtarian form will each correct the ex 
cesses of the other The resulting equihb 
num, he promises, would produce a new 
faith 

In his final paragraph, Ortega acknowl 
edges that the present day situation re 
suits from basic defects in European cul- 
ture, but he postpones any consideration 
of that problem, and so the work is in- 
complete However, for the Buenos Aires 
edition of 1938, Ortega added a prologue 
for French readers and an epilogue for 
English readers, m which he denied the 
accusation that his theme was the deca- 
dence of Spam since 1580 He is no pes 
simist While he does look back on the 
good old days, he insists that a return to 
the past is impossible for modem man 
Stressing the advances and improvements 
of today, he asserts that if anything su 
penor is eventually evolved, it will be 
based on technical knowledge and hberal 
democracy 

Ortega's mam thesis is that among 
human beings there are two types of m 
dividuals the excellent or supenor man, 
who makes demands on himself, and the 
common man, who is content with what 
he is The development and activities of 
these types are shown against the per 
spective of Western history 

Greece and Rome evolved from rural 
communities and became aties The an 


cients concerned with their past, were 
unconscious of a future Gradually the 
State came into existence, built m the 
Middle Ages by the feudal nobles The 
State was relatively small Ortega quotes 
the economist Werner Sombart for the 
statement that Europe, from 700 to 1800, 
never had a population of more than 
180,000,000 Each state was directed by 
its supenor individuals, without whom 
humamty would cease to preserve its es 
sentials The mass man accepted higher 
authority, and m general followed the 
orders of a select minonty 

The first divergence came when the 
bourgeoisie adopted gunpowder, which 
the nobles never thought of using, and 
with It won batdes against the nobihty 
Eventually a middle dass took over the 
State and made it so powerful that “state 
intervention" has become a S 5 rmbol of 
danger What were once pnvileges are 
now nghts, even though the masses at- 
tack the institutions by which these 
nghts are sanctioned 

Dunng the nineteenth century the 
population of Europe rose to 460,000,- 
000, and part of it overflowed to settle 
m the Amencas In Ortega's view, how- 
ever, those who look with astonishment 
at the rapid growth of the New World 
should turn iheir eyes to Europe, where 
the population increase has been even 
more spectacular 

Nietzsche foresaw a “flood tide of Ni 
hilism nsing" Actually, the world as it 
was orgamzed during the mneteenth cen 
tury automatically created a new type of 
man, provided with formidable appetites 
and powerful means of satisfying them 
The nineteenth cenury left these new 
men to their own devices Behevmg m 
direct action, they intervened violently 
in everything Having been previously 
gmded by others, these “barbanan prod 
ucts of modem civilization" determined 
to govern the world for and by them 
selves, and in their self satisfaction, ac- 
cording to Ortega, they now threaten the 
degeneration of human culture 

In tracing the development of the 
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mass man, Ortega repeats his assertion 
that the civilization of the nineteenth 
century can be summed up under two 
headings Liberal democracy and tech 
nology Modem technical advance repre 
sents the cooperation of Capitalism and 
Experimental Science The scientist is 
likely to become a mass man, a primitive, 
since he confines his knowledge to so 
small an area There was a time, the au 
thor asserts, when men could be divided 
into the learned and the ignorant, but 
today even those learned in science are 
frequently ignorant of the inner philos 
ophy of the science they cultivate 

Ortega discusses historians, or ^'philol 
ogists,” as he calls them, who turn their 
attention to sources instead of the future 
The author does not beheve m absolute 
determinism of history, because in his 
view the past does not tell us what to do, 
but what to avoid Life is now greater 
in scope than ever before, presenting a 
greater choice Circumstances offer a di 
lemma for the mass man to decide, but 
he has no concept of the future In the 
Mediterranean countnes, where the tri 
umph of the masses has made its greatest 
advance, the mass man lives for the mo 
ment, with no consideration for future 
existence 

Life has become world wide in char 
acter, but time and space cannot be easily 
obliterated The ^^purchasing power of 
hfe'^ has been broadened Man believes 
himself capable of creation without know 
mg what to create Power has brought 
msecunty Liberal democracy based on 
technical knowledge is the highest type 
of public life yet fiiown The perfect or 
ganizahon of the nineteenth century gave 
the impression that it represented natural 


things, and therefore should belong to 
everybody, but all that it represents had 
earlier beginnings 

According to Ortega, bolshevism and 
fascism are examples of retrogression in 
pohtics, because they handle rational ele 
ments m an anti histoncal, even archaic, 
way Consequently, the political hope of 
Europe lies m contemporaneous men who 
abhor archaic and primitive attitudes 

Ortega does not believe in the ^^eca 
dence of Europe,'' a legend begun by 
intellectuals who felt themselves stifled 
by their nationality and who longed to 
borrow from other literatures, or by poll 
ticians similarly motivated If there should 
be a decadence among European nations, 
the result, he argues, would be the crea 
tion of a United States of Europe There 
IS no one else to '"rule," by which Ortega 
means '‘to control public opinion " New 
York and Moscow represent two sections 
of European order Writing in 1929 Or 
tega believed that Russia would need 
centuries before she could aspire to rule, 
but that she would never succeed if there 
was m Europe a political union with a 
new Western moral code and a new m 
spirational program of life 

In one important sense, the title of this 
work IS misleading, in the light of recent 
history The author is not refernng to 
either actual revolt—rehehdw is the Span 
ish word he uses— or the Marxian prole 
tanat What he had in mind was the 
mass man whose claim to the right to 
act is, m effect, a rebellion against his 
own destiny Since that is what he is do- 
ing at the present time, Ortega y Gasset 
considered his efforts a revolt of the 
masses 


RHADAMISTUS AND 2ENOBIA 


Type of work Drama 

Author Prosper Jolyot de Cr6bilIon (1674 1762) 
Type of plot Romantic tragedy 
Time of phi About AD oO 


UHAnAHISTUS by Prosper lolyot <ic Cr^biUon from CHIEF EIVAES OF COR 

HEILLK AND RACINE Translated ^ Lacy Lockert By permission of the publishers Vanderbilt Um 
tjersity Press Copyright 1956 by Lacy Lockert 
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Locale Artamssa capital o£ Ibena 
Vtrst presented 1711 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Rhadamistus King of Armenia 

ZeNOBIA CISMENIAJ, his Wife 

Pharasmanes, King of Iberia, Rbadamistus' father 

Arsames, Rhadamistus* brother 

Hiero Armenian ambassador, Rhadamistus confidant 

Mithranes captain of the guards of Pharasmanes 

Hydaspes Pharasmanes* confidant 

Phenice, Zenobia s confidante 


Critique 

Rhadamistus and Zenobia contains ele 
ments of greatness but lacks firmness and 
symmetry of structure as well as vigor of 
style Now and then a line reminds one 
of Shakespeare, but the more revealing 
comparison is to Voltaire, Crebillon*s ri 
val and enemy Voltaire s Zaire is in 
many respects a better play, the action is 
continuous and the exposition is effec 
tively simple— -yet Rhadamistus and Ze 
nohia, for all its static presentation of 
background material in the first act, is 
more successful at creating the tragic 
sense, the realization of the self defeat 
ing character of human passion Few 
members of a contemporary audience 
would tolerate Crebillon^s play on the 
stage the lengthy expository passages, the 
unmotivated antipathies, the awkward 
and precipitous close— all are distasteful 
But for the reader the play still offers 
passages of quiet force and power, and 
within the faulty whole there are parts 
to be remembered 

The Story 

Zenobia, wife of Rhadamistus, was the 
pnsoner of Pharasmanes, King of Iberia 
When Phenice, her companion, attempted 
to persuade her that she should accept 
the love Pharasmanes was offenng her in 
the hope that she would become his 
queen, Zenobia, who had been using the 
name Ismenia, revealed that she could 
not accept Pharasmanes because the king 
was her uncle and the father of Rhada 
mistus Zenobia explained that her father, 
Mithridates, had reared Rhadamistus as 
if the boy were his own son, but when 


Pharasmanes invaded the Armenian king 
dom of Mithridates, Mithndates turned 
against Rhadamistus and refused to allow 
him to marry Zenobia as Rhadamistus 
had expected Rhadamistus had then at- 
tacked the kmgdom of Mithridates and 
had driven the king into exile Zenobia, 
to protect her father, had offered to wed 
Rhadamistus, only after the wedding had 
she learned that Rhadamistus had mur 
dered her father In rage, Rhadamistus 
had then attacked his bnde and thrown 
her into the Araxes Believing her dead, 
he had no knowledge of her rescue Zeno 
bia ended her account by telling Phenice 
that Rhadamistus had been killed by his 
own father, who had been jealous of his 
son's rise to power The most compelling 
reason against marrying Pharasmanes, 
Zenobia told Phenice, was that she was 
in love with Rhadamistus brother and 
Pharasmanes' son, Arsames 

When Arsames came to Zenobia from 
a campaign in Albania, he asked her 
whether she intended to marry Pharas 
manes that day, as he had heard He de 
dared his love for her and his jealousy 
of his father Zenobia assured him that 
she would not marry Pharasmanes, but 
she also declared that she could never 
consider mamage with Arsames Arsames, 
knowing Zenobia only as Ismenia, was 
forced to accept her decision 

Pharasmanes appeared and cnticized 
Arsames for returning to Iberia without 
permission When Arsames declared that 
he came m support of his father to meet 
the invasion planned by Corbulo on be- 
half of Rome and Sjiia, Pharasmanes 
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dismissed the excuse and forbade his son 
to profess love for Ismenia or ever to see 
her again Pharasmanes, having dismissed 
Arsames, warned Ismenia that he would 
not tolerate refusal In desperation, Ze 
nobia appealed to Phenice to tell the Ro- 
man ambassador of her plight 

But Rhadamistus still lived Tortured 
by repentance knowing himself to be the 
murderer of Zenobia^s father, and believ- 
ing himself to be the murderer of his 
wife, he arrived m Iberia as the repre- 
sentative of Rome and the Roman choice 
for king of Armenia Rhadamistus told 
his companion Hiero how he had been 
woimded by Pharasmanes^ soldiers and 
how Corbulo had rescued him Rhada- 
mistus, vowing revenge on his father, had 
joined forces with Corbulo and been ap 
pointed Roman ambassador Hiero told 
Rhadamistus that the Armenians, feanng 
Pharasmanes, hoped to persuade Arsames 
to become their king 

When Pharasmanes entered, Rhada 
mistus told him that Nero did not choose 
to have Pharasmanes become king of Ar 
menia Pharasmanes answered that Rome 
had better get its legions together, for he 
was determined to invade Armenia He 
then supported his claim to the throne by 
referring to his brother, Mithndates, and 
to his son, Rhadamistus Rhadamistus, 
who had managed to keep his identity 
hidden from his father, then angered 
Pharasmanes by declanng that the king 
should not expect to be heir to those he 
had murdered Only Rhadamistus* status 
as ambassador kept Pharasmanes from or 
dering him seized 

Arsames, not recognizing Rhadamistus, 
refused to join with him in a revolt 
against Pharasmanes, but he urged the 
ambassador to take Ismenia from Iberia 
Arsames also told Rhadamistus of his love 
for Ismenia, which for some hidden rea 
son she could not return Rhadamistus, 
who had no way of knowing that Ismenia 
and Zenobia were the same, agreed to 
help Ismenia 


When Zenobia came to Rhadamistus 
he recognized her immediately, but only 
his outcry made her realize that the am 
bassador was the husband who had tried 
to murder her Rhadamistus, throwing 
himself at her feet, blamed himself for 
all his deeds, and Zenobia, partly from 
duty and partly from pity, forga\e him 
his cnmes 

Zenobia, who thought herself guilty 
because of her love for Arsames, could 
not wholly condemn Rhadamistus When 
Arsames again told her of his love, she 
revealed that Rhadamistus was alive and 
that he was her husband Rhadamistus 
interrupted the conversation and gave 
way to angry jealousy when he learned 
that ZenoHa had revealed his identity 
Zenobia remonstrated with him, pointing 
out that she would never have admitted 
her love for Arsames had not Rhadamis 
tus* anger prompted her Rhadamistus, 
ashamed of his outburst, begged their 
forgiveness 

Pharasmanes, feanng that Arsames was 
in league with the Romans, for he had 
seen his son talking to the Roman am 
bassador, arrested Arsames and sent his 
soldiers to capture the envoy His anger 
was further aroused when he observed 
that the ambassador bad taken Ismenia 
with him He pursued Rhadamistus and 
wounded him with his sword Arsames* 
gnef stirred Pharasmanes strangely, he 
felt that somehow he had done a terrible 
act Rhadamistus, dying, appeared before 
Pharasmanes and by a reference to Mith 
ndates made his identity known to his 
father Pharasmanes, realizing at last the 
fatal consequences of his jealousy and his 
lust for power, directed Arsames to take 
the Armenian throne Sacrificing his own 
love for Zenobia as punishment for hav 
mg killed his son, Pharasmanes relm 
quished Zenobia to Arsames and told 
them to flee from him lest his jealousy 
once again lead him to slay one of his 
own ojffspnng 
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RIGHT YOU ARE-IF YOU THINK SO 

Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Lmgi Pirandello (1867 1936) 

Ty'pe of flot Expressionistic paraHe 

Ttme of flot Early twentieth century 

Locale A small Itahan town, the capital of a province 

First f resented 1917 

Pnncifal characters 

Lamberto Laudisi an observer of human nature 

PoNZA, secretary to the provincial counalor 

Signora Frola, his mother in law 

Signora Ponza, his wife 

CoMMENDATORE Agazzi, a provincial councilor 

Amalia, his wife 

Dina their daughter 

The Prefect 

Centori, a pohce commissioner 

Critique 

Pirandello’s Cost d—se vi which ways by himselP Why did Signora Frola 
has been given such varied English titles never visit her daugher, and why did her 

as Fight You Are— If You Think So, daughter, whom no one except Ponza 

Right You Are If You Think You Are, ever saw, never visit her"^ Why would the 

and It Is Sol (Jf You Think So)— de old lady not even permit Signora Agazzi 

velops one of Pirandello’s favorite themes and her daughter to pay a social call^ 
the relativity of truth Laudisi, who While the enigma was being discussed 
mocks the determination of the towns by Agazzi, his family, and several visitors 
people to pry out the secret of Signora in the Agazzi parlor, Signora Frola came 

Frola and the Ponzas and who several m to apologize for having refused to 

times vainly toes to stop them, serves as admit the Agazzis when they came call 
the author’s spokesman and the explicator ing, and also to explain why she lived 
of his theme Despite the philosophic apart from her daughter She did not 
nature of this theme, the drama is an want to interfere, she said, m the home 
eminently actable one life of her daughter and Ponza She lived 

by herself it was true, but she was not 
The Story unhappy about it, and she kept in con 

There was much talk in the small tact with her daughter even though there 
capital of an Italian province about the were no face to face visits Signora Frola 
peculiar family arrangements of old had hardly left when Ponza— a fierce, 
Signora Frola and her daughter, the wife nervous, even sinister-looking man— came 
of Ponza, a newly appointed secretary to in to explain about his poor mother in- 
the provincial councilor, Commendatore law The truth was she was mad Actu 
Agazzi Why was Signora Frola living by ally, her daughter had been dead for four 
herself in a fine apartment next door to years and he had married again two years 
the Agazzis and not with her daughter later But he had prevailed upon his sec 
and her son m law*? Why were Ponza ond wife to humor the old woman by 
and his wife living in fifth floor tenement carrying on shouted conversations from a 
rooms on the edge of town"? Why did fifth floor balcony and writing notes to 
Ponza visit the old lady every evening be let down in a basket from the balcony 
and sometimes during the day, but al to the old woman on the ground 

RIGHT YOU ARE— IF YOU THINK SO by Lnigi Pirandello Translated by Artbnr Lmnsrston By 
permission of tbc publishers E P Dutton & Co Inc Copyngbt 193? by E P Dutton & Co Inc, Copy 
ngbt renewed 1950 byStefano Fausto and Lietta Pirand^o 
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No sooner had Ponza gone than Si 
gnora Frola returned Though the com 
pany at first denied it, she knew what 
ronza had been telling them The sad 
truth was, however, that he was the mad 
one The real truth, which she wished 
she did not have to tell, was that when 
he mamed her young and innocent 
daughter he so frightened her with his 
passionate attentions that she had to he 
put into an institution for a while When 
she finally returned, Ponza himself was 
in such a nervous state that he could not 
be convinced that she was his wife, and 
she was prevailed upon to pretend that 
she was a second wife taking the place 
of the one he had lost 

Before long a plot was hatched to have 
Signora Frola and Ponza confront each 
other in the presence of Agazzi and the 
others in order that the truth might he 
uncovered Lamherto Laudisi, the brother- 
mlaw of Agazzi, even from the begin- 
ning of the gossipy, in«uisitonal discus- 
sion, had been of the opinion that the 
private domestic lives of the Ponzas and 
Signora Frola were their own affair and 
should remain so They were haming 
no one, they were not seeking anyone’s 
aid, they should be let alone But Laudisi 
was overruled Agazza. left and came back 
shortly to get some papers which he had 
purposely left in lus study so that he 
might bnng Ponza back with him to get 
them As they came m, Ponza heard a 
piano in the next room plapng a tune 
which had been a favorite with his wife 
Lena Signora Frola was playing, and 
when she stopped her voice could be 
heard through the doorway She was dis 
cussing her daughter’s chenshed melody 
in such a way as to suggest that Lena 
was still alive When she confronted 
Ponza a moment later m the study, he 
funously insisted that Lena was dead, 
that he was now mamed to Julia, and 
that the piano which Lena used to play 
had been smashed to pieces long ago 
While he was frenziedly shouting at 
her, she was occasionally glancing about 
at the others in the room as if to call 


attention to his piteous state and to her 
forbearance in humonng him After 
bursting into tears, Ponza suddenly or- 
dered her out of the room and she soon 
left, sobbing When she had gone, Ponza 
immediately grew calm again and ex 
plained the reason for his actions The 
old woman, he said, was so convinced 
of his madness that he had to pretend 
to be mad Now he must go and see her 
Laudisi, who had earlier insisted that 
truth IS a relative thing and that what 
is one person’s truth is not necessanly 
another’s, laughed at the confusion of 
the Agazzis and their visitors Now, he 
mocked, they had the truth they had 
wanted* 

Still the puzzle remained who was 
telling the truth and who was lying, 
either knowingly or unknowingly*? Ear 
her someone had suggested that docu 
ments such as a mamage certificate for 
the second marriage, or the letters which 
the second—or first— Signora Ponza wrote 
to the old woman, might he secured to 
prove who was right One of those in 
terested, Commissioner Centuri, amved 
with some data which he had uncovered 
and which might yet clear up the puz 
zle, but the data turned out to he as in- 
conclusive as the information already at 
hand 

A chance remark that Signora Ponza 
might as well be in another world since 
no one had ever seen her made Laudisi 
wonder whether there really was a Si 
gnora Ponza 

Still another solution to the enigma 
was suggested Let Ponza go and get his 
wife so that she might be seen by every 
body, to prove that she existed, and let 
her be questioned by the prefect himself 
in the presence of everyone so that the 
truth might be generally known Ponza 
left after he had been assured that his 
wife and his mother in law would not be 
compelled to face each other But in his 
absence the old woman returned to say 
that, since she could not live her own 
life in peace, she would leave town and 
not come back To paafy her, the pre 
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feet pretended to believe her version of 
the truth though he had earlier said he 
behev ed Ponza’s When Ponza retained 
with a heavily veiled woman dressed as 
if she were in deep mourning, he was 
shocked and angry to see his mothenn 
law, since he had been assured that she 
would not he there Signora Ponza, to 
quiet the clamor, asked Ponza to take the 
old woman away Both Ponza and his 
mother m law went out weeping and with 
their arms about each other’s waists 

Now the truth would finally come out 

LE mNB OF 

Tj'pe of work Poetry 

Author Francesco Petrarch Cl 304 1374) 

Ptrst transenhei After 1327 

Of the 366 poems included in the col- 
lection which Petrarch made of his po- 
etry, 317 are sonnets, twenty nine c/in- 
zmt, nine sesttne seven hallate^ and four 
madrigals According to the introductioa 
by Theodor E Mommsen to Anna Maria 
Armi’s translation of the sonnets andl 
songs the collection has no definite title 
but IS sometimes called the Rime or 
Canzontere Petrarch called the collection 
Rerum vulganum fragmenta calling at 
tention to the fact that the brief poems 
were written, not in Latin, hut in the 
vernacular 

The companson between Dante and 
Petrarch is inevitably made when one 
considers the sonnets and songs of Pe- 
trarch for both were Italians writing an 
the vernacular, both centered their poenis 
about some gracious lady suddenly dis 
covered, idealized, and praised through 
out a lifetime, and both became giants of 
Italian literature Dante wrote his Yita 
Nuova about Beatnce Portmari, whom he 
met when he was nine and she was eight 
and whom he continued to worship as 
the ideal woman and to celebrate in his 
poetry even after her death Petrarch's 
ideal woman was Laura, possibly Laura 


Signora Ponza would tell the entire group 
the whole truth But again and for the 
final time the decision was left to each 
of her hearers she was the daughter of 
Signora Frola, she was also the second 
vmfe of Ponza, and, for herself, she was 
nobody When the prefect insisted that 
she must be one or the other of the two 
women, she answered that she was the 
person she was believed to he Hearing 
that reply, Laudisi, saying that everybody 
now knew the truth, burst out laughing 


PETRARCH 


de Noves, whom he met in 1 327, m his 
twenty second year ^ 

Like Dante, Petrarch kept his pass on 
at a distance— on^ might say at a poetic 
distance— from the woman who charmed 
him, and cynics can add that that is the 
secret of enduring poetic love When one 
reads the poems of either Dante or Pe 
trarch, however, it is difficult to believe 
that the love is merely an excuse for po 
etry somehow m the midst of creative 
passion, something of human passion 
burned as well to supply the warmth 
which survives the centuries It may be 
that this enduring emotion can be at 
tnbuted to those distant ladies who set 
the poets to writing immortal poetry but 
It is more reasonable to suppose that po 
etic genius worked in both cases to turn 
a sudden fancy into a lifelong poetic en 
terpnse 

Naturally, critics have wondered who 
Laura was, or whether she was Even 
Petrarch’s contemporaries were not cer 
tain, and some of them contended that 
the Laura of the poems was an invention, 
an ideal based on no model whatsoever 
Petrarch denied the charge, but, more 
significantly, the poems also deny it by 
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the force of their feeling and imagery 
One sympathizes With Petrarch, who 
pomted out that it would be madness 
to spend years writing hundreds of po 
ems about an entirely imaginary woman 
For both Dante and Petrarch the 
idealization process took them beyond 
earth to heaven That is, neither Beatnce 
nor Laura, as a poetic figure, is merely 
mortal, physical woman as she ideally 
could be, she is also spiritually signifi 
cant, by her person and manner a being 
who symbolizes the highest values to 
which the human soul can hope to at- 
tain Dante made Beatrice an mspiration 
even in Paradise and used her as the 
central guiding figure of the latter half 
of The Divine Comedy In writing of 
the pamter Simon, Petrarch comments 

But certainly Simon saw paradise 
Wherefn this gentle lady had her place 
There he saw her and portrayed in such 
gmse 

That IS the witness here of her fair face 
CFiomLXXVII) 

Later, writing more explicitly of Laura 
after her death, Petrarch speaks of “See 
ing her now on such intimate term/ With 
Him who in her life had her hearths 
nght,^^ and, in the same sonnet, he con- 
cludes 

For fairer than before, my inner eye 
Sees her soar up and with the angels fly 
At the feet of our own eternal Lord 

(From CCCXLV) 

It has been traditional to divide the 
sonnets and songs into two major parts, 
the one including poems written while 
Laura was living, and the other includ 
mg those poems wntten after her death 
Petrarch first saw her on Apnl 6, 1327, 
and she died on the same day of the year, 
m 1348, from the plague 

Poem III of the collection tells us of 
the first meeting 

It was the day when the sun's rays 
turned white 

Out of the pity it felt for its sire# 


When I was caught and taken by de 
sire, 

For your fair eyes, my lady, held me 
quite 

In V Petrarch works the syllables of 
the name ‘ Laura’* into his verse in order 
to describe what happens when his sighs 
call her with the name that Love wrcte 
on his heart “Cosi LAUdare e REvenre 
msegna/La voce stessa ’* C *Tlius to 
LAUd and REvere teaches and vows/ 
The voice itself **) 

In VI appears one of Petrarch’s ran 
merous puns of Laura’s name, when he 
writes of Love as holding the bridle of 
his desire and thus being directed ' Oraly 
to reach the laurel and its sour fruit " 
(“Sol per venir al lauro ”) Again, 
in the following poem he speal s of tlie 
^ love of laurel ’ It was m part because of 
such puns that Petrarch was accused of 
mventing the character “Laura 

Tliese plays with words were the least 
of Petrarch’s accomphshments in the son 
net form He was so adept at using the 
fourteen lines to express a complete idea 
or image with its emotional corielate that 
poets have taken him as a model ever 
since A full appreciation of the poet 
comes only from the reading of his po 
etry, only then does one understand what 
other poets have envied m Petrarch 
work Since he wrote in Italian, it fol 
lows that to know his poetry one must 
know Italian— or, at the very least, some 
thing of the flow and sound of the lam 
guage Then it is possible, by compar 
mg an English translation to the original, 
to sense the beauty which results from 
sensitive use of the sound and sense odf 
language within the sonnet form 

Attention to form alone will not yield 
full knowledge of Petrarch's power ira 
poetry Poets and artists generally hie to 
think that form alone is what counts— 
and for an obvious reason the poet gives 
the form to the matenal he finds, since 
he wants credit, he turns attention to 
form But what the pcfet forgets, whea 
he talks this way, is that he sheets mate- 
nal, understands it from his perspective. 
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and m using it for his purposes forces 
a recognition of its power as material So 
It IS with Petrarch He writes in the tra 
dition of love poetry, but he chose to do 
so, and the advantage he gamed is that 
he writes of his beloved from a poignant 
distance In making Laura unobtainable, 
he secured her forever in his poetry Not 
that It IS a simple matter to sing doleful 
songs of romantic longing, but there is 
an advantage, after all, in being able to 
give the imagination full rein while 
touching the sympathies of the reader 
who, even across centuries, regrets that 
Petrarch did not finally possess his Laura 

A ram of bitter tears falls from my face 
And a tormenting wind blows with my 
sighs 

Whenever toward you I turn my eyes, 
Whose absence cuts me from the human 
race (From XVII) 

Much of Petrarch^s poetry is concerned 
with the shortness of life the inevitable 
ness of death, the end of all that is fair 
and young on earth, and these matters 
are, of course, related to Laura Thus the 
poetry before her death has a great deal 
in common with the poetry written after- 
ward— the difference being that regret 
and speculation have now taken the 
place of fear for her loss Before her 
death Petrarch amused himself with po 
etically metaphysical imagery by which 
he claimed that Laura would outshme 
stars and draw the angels to her, but after 
her death the poetic amusement is either 
absent or tempered by a sober recogni 
tion of the fact of death, and if Laura 
IS the favonte of anyone in heaven, it is 
because of her spirit for which he shows 
reverent respect We are reminded of 
Donne by the following image 

To count the constellations one by one 
And to pour in a goblet all the seas 
Was perhaps my intention when I took 
This small sheet to relate such mys 
tenes CFrom CXXVII) 

Not all the poems are about Laura Pe 
trarch writes of Italy at war, of nature, 


of God and the love of God, of life and 
death and other matters of universal con 
cem But even these poems have a hu 
man dimension which would be lost were 
they not fixed within the context of the 
Laura poetry Perhaps it is because Pe 
trarch had the heart and wit to be a love 
poet that we can attend with respect to 
his thoughts about matters that concern 
us all 

After Laura's death Petrarch wrote a 
sonnet of lament, CCLXVII, which be 
gins, * Alas^ the lovely face, the eyes that 
save/Alas^ the charming countenance 
and proud*" and in the following poem 
he asks, ' What shall I do? What do you 
counsel, Love?/It is now time to die / 
And I have waited longer that I would / 
My lady died and did my heart re 
move " The long song ends 

Flee the clearness the green, 

Do not go near where there is song and 
laughter 

Canzone follow after 

Weeping you are not fit for merry 
folk 

A widow, without comfort, in black 
doak 

Petrarch's lamentations gradually 
change character as one reads toward 
the end of the collection Grief gives way 
to reflection, and reflection turns his 
thoughts to spintual love— thus to the 
love of God Laura becomes the symbol 
of what man should stave for, even 
though in life she was desirable as 
woman Because *^Death quelled the sun 
wonted to overwhelm" him, and ^‘Dust is 
the one who was my chill and spark," he 
IS able to write, *Trom this I see my 
good," and ‘1 find freedom at last, bitter 
and sweet /And to the Lord whom I 
adore and greet, /Who with his nod 
governs the holy things,/! return, tired 
of life, and with life sated" (From 
CCCLXIII) 

Although translation does not always 
succeed m reproducing the finely wrought 
rhyflims of Petrarch's verse, the best has 
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the great virtue of coming as close to the count, an appreciation of the original he 
form, sound, and even syntax of the ong comes possible, even for those who do 
mal as one could hope for On that ac- not understand Italian 

RING ROUND THE MOON 

Type of work Drama 

Author Jean Anouilh C1910- } 

Time 1912 

Locale The Auvergne, France 
First Resented 1947 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Hugo, a young man about town 
Fkedebic his twin brother 
Madame Desmermortes, their aunt 
Diana Messerschmann, engaged to Fredenc 
Messerschmann her milhonaire father 

Lady Dorothy India, Madame Desmermortes^ mece and Messer 
schmann s mistress 
Isabelle, a ballet dancer 
Her Mother, a teacher of the pianoforte 
Romainville Isabelle’s patron 

Patrice Bombelles Messerschmann s traveling secretary, secretly in 
love with Lady India 

Capulat, Madame Desmermortes’ faded companion 

Jean Anouilh likes to divide his plays fteces inllantes is a typical example 
into three categories of matenal and treat Ring Round the Moon is the title given 
ment, and to date he has maintained a by Christopher Fry to his adaptation of 
fairly even balance of productivity among Anouilh's Vlnvitation au Cliheau A1 
the classifications he has designated In though this version in English has consid 
eluded in his fieces notres, as he calls his erable merit and unmistakable charm in 
more somber dramas, are those based on its own right— a Cinderella theme treated 
themes taken from classic Greek sources m the manner of Oscar Wilde— Fry has 
or from history Legend of Lovers, the caught little more than the mannered 
retelling in a modern setting of the Or grace and brittle style of the original His 
pheus and Eurydice story, Anttgone, a treatment, aptly described as Charade 
thinly veiled allegory of France dunng with Music," is a work of surface bnl 
the German occupation, Medea, and The liance, poetic overtones, and sly wit, and 
Larfe, which deals with the martyrdom of as an engaging divertissement it provides 
Joan of Arc On the evidence of these an entertaining evening m the theater 
plays It would be possible to make out a Anouilh's play, on the other hand, is 
good case provmg that Anouilh is the more serious in its ironic implications, 
leadmg tragic dramatist of his generation depth of feeling, and insight into the 
m France, however, he is better known muddled human situation, matters pre 
in this country and m England for his sented agamst a background that seems 
fteces roses and peces hnllantes, his always on the point of dissolving into the 
lighter works of tender feeling, artifice, make believe atmosphere of a fairy tale 
and wit which do not fall into any of This effect is characteristic of Anouilh's 
the conventional classifications of drama art, for he holds that the primary busi 

Neither comedy, farce^ fantasy, nor ro ness of the theater is to create an illusion 

mance, they contain elements of all four and a mood The world of his plays is a 

Rmg Round the Moon, lasted among the moon struck region of imagmation and 
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invention in which the logic of things as 
they happen is seldom the daylight logic 
of the actual or the commonplace In 
spite of the fact that this world is as cir 
cumscribed and meticulously detailed as 
Prousts It lends itself to effects of un 
abashed theatricality appropriate to a 
Cloud Cuckoo Land in which the fan 
tastic becomes the real, art is also artifice, 
and no clear line divides the rueful from 
the comic Since Giraudoux no writer has 
been more successful in combining the ir 
responsible with the serious, the improba 
ble with the real Such stock situations as 
the confusion of identical twins, con 
tnved or ridiculous misunderstandings be 
tween lovers, affections abruptly trans 
ferred, and the play within a play abound 
m Anouilh^s dramas because he dares to 
be original m an old fashioned way He 
works within a stage tradition that goes 
back through the comedy of manners and 
the commedia dell arte to Plautus, Ter 
ence, and Menander 

A twofold theme of deception and self 
deception provides the dramatic motiva 
tion in Rmg Round the Moon The set 
ting is the fifteenth century chateau of 
Madame Desmermortes, the time those 
almost forgotten days before World War 
I when everyone had plenty of money— 
except the poor— and there was an inter 
national society, when aristocratic eld 
erly ladies had genteel companions and 
wealthy elderly men had traveling sec 
retanes, and when fabulous balls were 
common An assemblage of guests has 
gathered at the chateau for such a gala 
occasion They include Madame Desmer 
mortes' nephews, Hugo and Fredenc, 
Messerschmann, a millionaire industrial 
ist of obscure origins Diana, his daugh 
ter, Romainville, a patron of the arts. 
Lady Dorothy India, Madame Desmer 
mortes' niece and Messerschmann's mis 
tress, and Patrice Bombelles, the million 
aire's secretary, -with whom Lady India 
IS involved m a secret love affair 

Hugo and Fredenc are identical twms, 
alike m every respect except that Fredenc 
has a heart and Hugo does not Fredenc 


is engaged to Diana, who is as heartless 
as Hugo and obviously the wrong person 
for Frederic to marry Unable to see rea 
son, he has followed a blind path wher 
ever love has led, his latest folly is sleep 
mg in the rhododendron bushes under 
Diana's window Not realizing that he 
himself IS in love with Diana, Hugo is de- 
termined to end his guileless brother's ro 
mance To this end he hires Isabelle, a 
dancer in the corps de ballet at the Pans 
Opera, politely blackmails Romainville 
into passing her off as his niece, and in- 
troduces her as a guest invited to the ball 
For a fee and the dress he has provided, 
Isabelle is to make herself the center of 
attention, so much so, m fact, that Hugo 
wiU appear to be m love with her At the 
same time she is supposed to make Fred 
eric think that she is in love with him 
m order to draw that young man to her 
and away from Diana 

Even before the ball matters begin to 
go awry To the consternation of Ma- 
dame Desmermortes' proper butler, Isa 
belles vulgar mother also arrives and is 
recognized by Capulat, Madame Desmer 
mortes' companion, as an old school 
fnend To explain her presence, the 
mother tells Capulat that Hugo and Isa- 
belle are really in love and that the young 
man has brought the girl to the ball under 
the pretense that she is Romainville's 
niece m order to conceal her true identity 
Informed of this circumstance by her 
companion, Madame Desmermortes de- 
cides to take a hand m the masquerade, 
she dresses Isabelle's mother in finery and 
mtroduces her as promment m society 
From these materials Anouilh has con 
structed a plot m which irony and non 
sense are only a part of the thematic de 
sign, not the ultimate effect of the play 
With compassion and msight he shows 
m brief glimpses the reverse side of the 
illusions hy which humanity hves, for his 
real theme is the isolation of the lonely 
and the loving and the attempts of men 
and women to find understanding among 
themselves, happmess in money or ih 
love Messerschmann and Isabelle stand 
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on a common footing when the million- matters straight Frederic discovers the 
aire, urged on by his jealous daughter, of true nature of Diana and finds m Isabelle 
fers Isabelle money to leave the ball, and an innocence and gentleness of heart to 
the dancer refuses They end by tearing match his own Hugo realizes that he has 
up the money m an angry, despainng re secretly wanted Diana all the while, after 
jection of matenal values Then Messer Madame Desmermortes makes him see 
schmann, remembenng his peace and that they were really made for each other 
contentment m the days when he was a Even Messerschmann's future holds a 
tailor in Cracow, goes oS to break the promise of happiness Believing that he 
Bourse and so lose his great fortune His has lost all his money, Lady India forgets 
failure— for his flurry on the exchange Bombelles and swears that she will follow 
more than doubles his wealth— is as ironic Messerschmann to Siberia if need be 
in Its consequences as Isabelle's pretended As stylized as a quadrille, touching even 
suicide when, according to Hugo's plan, in its absurdity, Anouilh s play reveals 
she throws herself in the lake on the not only the human capacity for error, 
chateau grounds, it is Hugo, not Frederic, self deception, cruelty, and guilt but also 
who pulls her out, and it is to heartless man's striving toward goodness and love, 
Hugo that she turns in the misery of not within the confines of a limited but im 
being loved aginatively conceived world m which il 

In the end worldly, shrewd old Ma lusion and reality stand back to back to 
dame Desmermortes sets these confused shape a metaphor of life 

THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER’S NECK 

Type of work Novel 

Author James Branch CabeU (1879 1958) 

Type of plot Social satire 
Time of plot 1896 1927 

Locale Litchfield, not to be found on the map of Virginia 
First puhhshed 1915 

Principal characters 

Colonel Rudolph Musgrave a Southern gentleman 
Miss Agatha Musgrave, his sister 
Patricia Stapylton Musgrave his wife 
John Charteris, a novelist 
Anne Charteris, his wife 

Mrs Clarice Pendomer, Chartens former mistress 

Critique 

The Rivet in Grandfather^ s Neck, which two porcelain figures who are in 
James Branch Cabell's third novel and love attempt to escape after the shepherd 

the fourteenth volume m the Stonsende ess' grandfather, a porcelain Chinese figure 

Edition of his works, deals with the with a nodding head, promises her to a 

Amencan descendants of Count Manuel wooden satyr The shepherdess is fright 
of Poictesme Subtitled “A Comedy of ened by the outside world, and they re 
Limitations," die book satinzes the Amer turn The grandfather had been broken 
lean South and its adherence to the code while pursuing them, and his neck was 

of chivalry The tide is taken from Hans nveted so that he could no longer nod 

Chnstian Andersen's fairy tale of '^The agreement to the satyr's proposal In the 
Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep," in novel Musgrave interprets this tale as an 

THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER S NECK by James Branch Cabell By permission of Margaret Free 
man Cabell Published by Robert M McBnde & Co Copyright 1921 by James Branch CabeU Renewed 
All Tights reserved 
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allegory about human limitations every- 
one has a figurative rivet m his neck, and 
this signifies the action one cannot per 
form Although the outmoded code by 
v^hich Musgrave lives is satirized, the au 
thor also perceived that this code was not 
without grace and charm The manner 
matches the matter Cabell was an ur 
bane stylist who seems closer to the Eng 
lish wits than to any American writer 

The Story 

Colonel Rudolph Musgrave, family 
head of the Musgraves of Matocton in 
Litchfield, was forty years old in 1896 
He was a consummate Southern gentle 
man an aristocrat, a scholar, a lover and 
an indifferent businessman A bachelor, 
he lived with his sister Miss Agatha, who 
let nothing interfere with his comfort 
His small income from his position as h 
branan of the Litchfield Historical So 
ciety was augmented by his genealogical 
research for people who were txymg to 
establish a pedigree, and the brother and 
sister lived quite comfortably on his earn 
mgs 

Both, however, had inherited Mus 
grave weaknesses She tippled, and he 
fell in love with many women The colo 
nel had a streak of chivalry in his nature 
which prompted him to make gallant ges 
tures of renunciation for the sake of the 
lady in question His most recent act of 
chivalry, which had provided Litchfield 
with amusing gossip, occurred when he 
had been overheard by Anne Chartens 
—whom he had loved and lost to the 
selfish novehst, John Chartens— while he 
was repnmanding her husband for sinng 
a child by Mrs Pendomer Anne, who 
blindly worshiped her husband, had mis 
understood the situation, and she had 
supposed that Musgrave was the guilty 
party Musgrave had accepted the blame 
in order to save Anne from learning that 
her husband was a philanderer Pnvately, 
Musgrave delighted m the episode 

The Musgraves were visited by Patn 
aa Stapylton, the twenty one year old 
daughter of a second cousin once removed 


who had eloped with an overseer Roger 
Stapylton, ^e overseer, had become 
wealthy in the North, and Patncia was 
engaged to marry Lord Pevensey A1 
though Musgrave tried to impress Patri- 
cia with his most formal manner, she was 
not at all awed by him and immediately 
punctured his reserve He spent a good 
deal of time with her, however, and 
once he read to her '*The Shepherdess 
and the Chimney Sweep 

Musgrave, acting according to his code 
of honor, fell in love with Patncia and 
tried to renounce her, but she saw 
through his performance and jilted the 
Englishman During the dinner at which 
their engagement was to be announced, 
Musgrave discovered that Patricia had 
fallen m love with Joe Parkinson Mus 
grave made his grand gesture by an- 
nouncing her engagement to the younger 
man But Patricia jilted Parkinson and 
Musgrave married her 

At first their marnage was very happy, 
even though Patricia was troubled by her 
husband^s reserve Stapylton offered 
Musgrave a remunerative position m his 
busmess, but Musgrave refused it Then 
Musgrave tried to make some quick 
money m the stock market but promptly 
lost aU his savings After that they lived 
on Patricians allowance, which was rather 
small because Stapylton was displeased 
by their refusal to leave Litchfield 

Patncia had mherited a deformed pel 
vis from her modier, who died m child 
birth When Patricia became pregnant 
the doctors gave her the choice between 
losmg the child or her life Without tell- 
mg her husband anything about the mat 
ter, she decided to have tie child because 
she knew how much Musgrave wanted a 
son Though she survived the btrth of her 
son, she was never completely well after 
ward and had to have a senes of opera 
tions The son was named Roger after 
her father, and Stapylton setded almost 
all his money on the child 

Tensions began to develop between the 
Musgraves Miss Agatha and Patncia had 
never got along weU together because the 
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spinster resented Patricias role m Mus 
gravels life Patncia, still young and 
lively, found her husband's formality m 
creasingly annoying Also, she was an 
noyed by his ineptness with money 

The crisis in their relationship came 
with the death of Miss Agatha Durmg 
one of her drinking spells Miss Agatha 
had wandered out into a storm and 
caught pneumonia When she died she 
was attended only by the colored maid, 
Virginia, and Musgrave rebuked his wife 
for leaving the sick woman alone Patn 
cia said some bitter things about Miss 
Agatha and insisted that Virginia hated 
all the Musgraves because Musgrave's 
uncle had fathered her son, who had 
been lynched by a mob for becoming m 
volved with a white woman Patncia de- 
clared that Virginia frequently was the 
only one present when a Musgrave died 
Musgrave insisted that this claim was 
nonsense The quarrel ended bitterly and 
their relationship was never quite the 
same afterward 

When their son was five, the Mus 
graves gave a house party at Matocton, 
the Musgrave ancestral estate Among the 
guests were Anne and John Charteris Pa 
tricia, finding Charteris a pleasing con 
trast to her husband, let him persuade 
her to run off with him On his part, 
Chartens enjoyed the adoration of women 
and had been involved in many affairs 
Though a successful novelist, he was not 
independently wealthy, and so he had 
always remained with Anne because she 
had a great deal of money Now he was 
prepared to leave his wife because he 
thought he had found a ncher woman 

Musgrave, discovenng the plan, in- 
formed Charteris that Patricia had very 
little money of her own Chartens then 
told Patncia that he could not take her 
away, giving her many hypocritical rea 
sons for his change of heart 

Patricia was told by her doctor that her 


heart was weak and that she would not 
live long Although she kept her own 
counsel, she was now determined to seek 
happiness with Charteris, and so she per 
suaded him to go through with their ong 
inal plan Charteris borrowed money 
from his wife to finance his desertion 

Musgrave, learning that Chartens and 
Patncia were going through with the 
elopement, attempted to dissuade Char 
tens by telling him that they were actu 
ally half brothers According to Mus 
grave's code of honor, no gentleman 
would steal his brothers wife Chartens 
was unmoved by the news The next 
morning Musgrave met the lovers as they 
were departing and struck Charteris Pa 
tncia, realizing that Charteris was a cow 
ard, broke with him 

A few days later Charteris was mur 
dered by a jealous husband On this oc 
casion, for once, he was innocent The 
newspaper with the story was brought to 
Patricia by Virginia, and Patricia died of 
a heart attack 

Anne Chartens, who had never seen 
through her husband, continued to adore 
him Some five years after his death she 
met Musgrave in the cemetery where 
both Patricia and Chartens were buried 
Musgrave had Mrs Pendomer's son with 
him At first Anne was outraged by Mus 
grave's lack of taste in being seen in the 
company of his illegitimate child, but as 
she looked at the boy she realized that 
Charteris was the boys real father A1 
though Musgrave tried to maintain the 
deception, Anne finally realized that her 
husband had been a scoundrel There 
was now nothing to stand between Anne 
and Musgrave, they recognized, however 
that their loyalties to their dead mates 
were too strong to let them marry 

In 1927, Colonel Rudolph Musgrave 
died dreaming of his first meeting with 
Patncia 
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THE ROMAN ACTOR 


Ty^e of work Drama 

Author Philip Massinger (1583 1640) 

Type of plot Tragedy of intrigue 
Time of plot First century 
Locale Rome 
Ftrst presented 1626 

Principal characters 

Paris, the Roman actor 
Domitian, Emperor of Rome 
Domitia, his wife 
Arehnus, Domitian^s spy 
Parthenius, Domitian s freedman 


Critique 

The Roman Actor depicts the degen 
eracy of impenal Rome under the tyrant 
Domitian In contrast to the general cor 
ruption stand Pans, the actor, and two 
senators of Stoic persuasion The most 
onginal and impressive element of the 
play IS the character of Pans Unfor 
tunately, the plot revolves around Domi 
tian, a much less interesting character, 
while Pans is forced awkwardly into the 
central action Pans, in defending the 
theater of Rome, is Massinger's spokes 
man for the Stuart theater 

The Story 

During the reign of Domitian, there 
was little public support for the theater 
The people, accustomed to arcuses and 
involved in their ovm hcentious prac 
tices, found the drama tame by com 
panson, thus most actors made a bare 
livelihood One troupe of actors, how 
ever, prospered, because of the special 
affection Domitian had for its leading 
member. Pans But Pans also had his 
enemies in the inner circles around the 
emperor, the most notable being Aretinus, 
Domitian's spy, who believed he and 
other leaders had been satirized in a pro 
duction by the players While Domitian 
was involved in a military campaign, 
Aretinus took the opportunity to have 
Pans and his fellbw actors arrested 

At a session of the Senate they were 
charged with treason Pans' defense was 
in the form of a general vindication of 


the theater, in which he eloquently tes 
tiffed to the uplifting effect of drama 
through Its revelation of evil and its at 
tempt to inspire honorable action As he 
ffnished his speech, news was brought of 
Domitian's return from his conquest of 
the Chatti and the Daci, thus the release 
of the actors was assured 

The people's praise of Domitian for his 
victory was exceeded only by his self 
praise In a charactenstic gesture, he 
celebrated his return by having his cap 
tives tortured and slain Although his 
despotism and his brutahty were causing 
unrest among the people, few dared speak 
against him 

Among those who welcomed the em 
peror were several women who vied for 
his favor All were greeted with contempt, 
except the beautiful Domitia She had 
been the wife of a senator. Lamia, until 
one of Domitian's men had forced her 
husband, under threat of death, to sign a 
bill of divorce She, ambitious for posi 
non, had been agreeable to the change 
as long as she could be Domitian's wife, 
not his strumpet Now he bestowed on 
her the title of Augusta 

Aretinus had kept a watchful eye on 
signs of discontent during his ruler's 
absence Now he informed Domitian of 
opposition to his poisoning of Agncola 
his execution of Paetus Thrasea, his in** 
cest with his niece Julia, and his intended 
marriage to Domitia Prominent among 
the malcontents were three senators-^ 
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Rusticus, Sura, and Lamia Domitian re 
solved to have revenge first on Lamia 

After Domitia had been established in 
the impenal palace as his wife, the em 
peror ordered Lamia brought to him 
Domitian gave lavish thanks to the sen 
ator for the gift of his wife, declaimed 
the ]oys of living with Domitia, and at an 
appropnate moment had Domitia sing a 
song from the window above them After 
Lamia had time to expenence fully his 
mental angmsh, Domitian ordered his 
execution 

In compliance with one of the em 
peror's first orders on arriving in Rome, 
the actors presented a play The Cure of 
Avarice was chosen at the request of 
Parthenius, Domitian^s freedman, who 
hoped that the dramatization would help 
turn his father from his miserly habits 
But the obdurate old man was umm 
pressed Domitian then tned to comince 
him of the foolishness of his practices, 
but to no avail Finally, piqued, Domi 
tian ordered the old man's death De 
spite the long and faithful service of 
Parthenius, the emperor refused to hear 
his plea for his father's life 

TTie next to satisfy Domitian^s lust for 
blood were the senators Rusticus and 
Sura, who had cnticized the emperor for 
his execution of the Stoic philosopher, 
Paetus Thrasea In hopes of heanng their 
cnes for mercy, Domitian had them tor- 
tured Sustained by their Stoic pnnciples, 
however, the two men refused to show 
any sign of pain and mocked him for his 
impotence against them Even after he 
had ordered them hilled, the experience 
unsettled him and gave him his first 
doubts of his omnipotence 

Domitia, to cheer up her husband after 
this ordeal, had a play presented in which 
Pans acted the part of a rejected lover 
As the drama progressed, she became in 
creasingly agitated, until at the point of 
Pans' threatened suicide she jumped from 
her seat to stop him 

This unusual behavior immediately 
aroused the suspicions of the women of 
the court Having been replaced by Do 


mitia in the emperor's favor, and having 
been treated like servants by Domma, 
these women had been awaiting a chance 
to discredit her Their suspicions were 
confirmed when they discovered that she 
had sent a letter to Pans requesting that 
he meet her Aretinus, the ubiquitous 
spy, was also aware of this situation he 
saw in It a chance not only to gain fur 
ther power but to tnumph over Pans 
In a petition signed by him and the 
women, Domitian was notified of his 
wife's behavior Although refusing at first 
to believe the accusation, he agreed to 
observe the meeting between his wife and 
Pans 

At this meeting, Domitia, after finding 
that hints of her feelings failed to elicit 
the desired response in Pans, openly 
stated her love for him Loyalty to Do 
mitian kept Pans from succumbing to her 
enticements, however, and her threats and 
her bribes left him unmoved Finally, 
after she begged for a brotherly kiss, he 
weakened At that moment Domitian ar 
rived on the scene Enraged by her m 
fidelity, but still too much ruled by the 
power of her beauty to kill her imme 
diately, Domitian had his wife placed 
under guard m her chamber Aretinus 
expectant of reward for informing on the 
pair, was put to death instead The pal 
ace women, for their efforts, were cast 
into a dungeon 

Left alone with Pans, Domitian prch 
tested his aversion to killing him At 
Domitian's request, they acted out a play 
called The False Servant, with Pans 
playing the part of the servant, Domitian 
acting as the wronged husband In the 
scene in which the husband discovers 
the treachery of his servant, Domitian 
drew his sword and killed Pans The 
emperor, feeling in honor bound to kill 
a man he much admired, believed he, 
at least, had provided a fitting end 

Domitia s hold on her husband was 
so great that she was soon restored to 
grace Far from being remorseful, how 
ever, she openly mocked Domitian for 
his weakness in loving her and refused 
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ever again to respond to his love Finally, Filled with fear by this happening, Do- 

after an especially vicious taunting, he mitian surrounded himself by tribunes 

gained courage to place her name in his and awaited the hour of five, at which 

book of condemned people time hts death had been predicted 

A further source of irritation to him Meanwhile, Domitian*s book having 
was an astrologer^s prediction of his im been stolen by Domitia, she, Parthenius, 
minent death According to the prophecy, and the women of the court found their 

the astrologer himself would be eaten by names on the condemned list With 

dogs before Domitian would die In order others, they decided on immediate action 

to shift the course of events, the emperor By falsely telling Domitian that the hour 

gave orders that the astrologer be burned of five was passed, Parthenius drew him 

As the soldiers prepared to bum him, a away from his guard, and all the con 

heavy ram put out the fire, and dogs spirators fell upon him and ended the 

burst upon them and devoured the body life of a tyrant 

ROMANCE OF THE THREE KINGDOMS 

Type of work Novel 

Author Lo Kuan chung Cc 1320 c 1380) 

Type of fht Historical romance 
Time of 'plot Third century 
Locale China 

First transcribed Fourteenth century 
Principal characters 

Liu Pei a distant descendant of the royal family of the Han dynasty 
and the founder of the Shu Han Kingdom 
Kuan Yu, Liu Pei^s sworn brother later apotheosized by Chinese as the 
God of War 

Chang Fei, the sworn brother of Liu and Kuan a blunt soldier of great 
prowess 

Chu ko Liang prime mimster to Liu Pei and to his weakling successor 
Ts^ao Ts^ao founder of the Wei Kingdom, noted for his unscrupulous 
resourcefulness 

Sun Ch uan, founder of the Wu Kingdom 

Chou Yu, Sun Ch^uan's bnlhant military commander, perpetually 
piqued by Chu ko Liang s supenor inteliis;ence 
Chao Yun a brave general of the Shu Han Kingdom 
Lu Po, an unpnnapled and matchless warnor famous for his romantic 
involvement with the beauty Tiao Shan 
Ssu MA I founder of the all powerful Ssu ma family m the Wei King 
dom 

Chiang Wei, Chu ko Liang's successor 

Critique 

The colorful events of the penod of nese Lo Kuan chung, who made use of 
the Three Kingdoms, beginning with oflScial history as well as oral traditions 

the nse of the Yellow Turban rebels un in the composition of this great dynastic 

der the last emperors of the Eastern Han romance, permanendy fixed the popular 

dynasty and ending with the unifica image of the period In this respect he is 
tion of China under the first Chin Em not unlike Homer, who rendered a simi 

peror, have always fascinated the Chi lar service for the Greeks It is not too 

ROMANCE OF THE THREE KINGDOMS bv Lo Kuan cbung Translated by C H Brewitt Tdylof 
By permission of the publishers Charles E Tuttle Co Rutland Vt Copyright 1925 by Kelly & Walsh 
Ltd Renewed All rights reserved Copynght 1959 by Charles E Tuttle Co 
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much to say that the Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms C^an huo chh yen t) 
has been for centunes the most popular 
book m China, beloved alike by literati 
and populace Lo Kuan chung wrote 
from the point of view which believes 
Liu Pei to be the rightful successor to 
die Han throne, but while his treatment 
of the major personages of Shu Han is al 
ways sympaAetic, he seldom stoops to 
vilify the equally colorful heroes of Wei 
and Wu Even Ts'ao Ts'ao, always the 
cancature of a villain on the Chinese 
stage, is a more complex and subtle char 
acter in the book than most careless read 
ers would allow In making Chu ko 
Liang his hero, a man of unexcelled m 
telligence who nevertheless attempts the 
impossible out of his devotion to Liu Pei 
and his cause Lo Kuan chung has given 
his history a tragic meaning of the most 
disturbing kind 

The Story 

When the Yellow Turban rebellion 
was finally quashed, the many soldiers of 
fortune who took part m its suppression 
seized power for themselves thus pre 
cipitating the downfall of the Eastern 
Han dynasty Among these the most 
shrewd and successful politician was 
Ts’ao Ts’ao, who had already attracted a 
large following of able counselors and 
warriors After the systematic elimination 
of his many rivals, such as Tung Cho, 

Lu Po, Yuan Shao, and Yuan Shu, he 
ruled over North China as the Kmg of 
Wei, subjecting the Han Emperor and 
his court to great indignity 

Liu Pei, who also rose to fame durmg 
the Yellow Turban rebellion, was for a 
long time domg very poorly, m spite 
of the legendary prowess of his sworn 
brothers, Kuan Yu and Chang Fei It was 
not until he sought out Chuko Liang 
and made him his pnme minister that his 
fortunes began to improve In time he 
ruled over Szechwan as die Kmg of Shu 
Han 

While lau Pei was beginning to mend 
has fortunes, the Only man who Hocked 
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Ts’ao Ts’ao’s territorial ambitions was Sun 
Ch’uan, who had mhented from his 
father and older brother the nch kingdom 
of Wu, south of the Yangtze When 
Ts’ao Ts’ao finally decided to cross the 
Yangtze and subdue Wu, Sun Ch’uan 
and Liu Pei formed an alliance, and 
the combined strategy of their respective 
military commanders Chou Yu and Chu 
ko Liang, subjected Ts’ao Ts’ao’s forces 
to a crushing defeat After this victory 
Lm Pei went to Szechwan and the pre 
canous power balance of the Three King 
doms was established 

The friendl) relationship between Shu 
and Wu did not last long Kuan Yu, 
entrusted with the vital task of govern 
mg the province of Hupeh, adjacent to 
the Wu territory, had antagonized Sun 
Ch’uan, and in the subsequent military 
struggle he was killed Lm Pei now 
vowed to conquer Wu, against the sage 
advice of Chu ko Liang, who wanted to 
conciliate Wu so as to counter their more 
dangerous common enemy, Wei he led 
a personal expedition against Wu and suf 
fered a disastrous defeat Liu Pei died 
soon afterward 

Liu Pei’s son and successor was a 
moronic weakling Out of loyalty to his 
late master, however, Chu ko Liang was 
determmed to serve him and improve the 
fortunes of Shu He made peace with 
Wu and led several expeditions against 
Wei These campaigns ended m a 
stalemate Overburdened with work and 
handicapped by the lack of able generals 
(of the “Five Tiger Warriors” of Liu 
Pei’s day, only Chao Yun had remained, 
an old fighter as intrepid as ever), Chu 
ko Liang could no longer direct his cam 
paigns with his usual hnlhance More 
over, the Wei commander, Ssuma I, 
whose family had become increasingly 
powerful in the Wei court following 3ie 
death of Ts’ao Ts’ao, was in many ways 
his shrewd match Finally Chu-ko Liang 
died of physical exhaustion 

By that time the Ssu mas had usurped 
the power of Wei and had subjected 
Ts^ao T$%q*s descendants to as much 



cruelty and torture as Ts'ao Ts'ao and 
his immediate successor had subjected 
die Han emperors Wu and Shu had 
both weakened Even though Chiang 
Wei, the Shu general, tried bravely to 
stem die tide, he was overwhelmed by 
the numerical strength of the invadmg 


Wei forces, under the command of Teng 
Ai and Chung Hui Soon after the death 
of Chiang Wei, the kings of Shu and 
Wu surrendered Ssuma Yen, Ssuma 
Fs grandson, now ruled China as the 
first Emperor of Chin 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW 

Type of work Novel 

Author E M Forster (1879 ) 

Type of 'plot Social comedy 
Ttme of plot Early 1900's 
Locale Florence, Italy, and Surrey, England 
First published 1908 

Principal characters 

Miss Lucy Honeychurch, a young Englishwoman 

Miss Charlotte Bartlett, her cousin and chaperon 

Mr Emerson, an Enghshman 

George Emerson his son 

The Reverend Arthur Beebe 

Mrs Honeychurch, Lucy's mother 

Freddy Honeychurch, Lucy's brother 

Cecil Vyse, Lucy's fiance 

Miss Catherine Alan, a guest at the Pension Bertohm 
Miss Teresa Alan, her sister 
Miss Eleanor Lavish, a novelist 


Critique 

This novel, E M Forster’s third, was 
probably conceived in Italy To Mr Fors 
ter, Italy represents the force of true pas 
Sion, and the recognition of this passion 
by his heroine in his theme here He is 
singularly aware of the nonexistence of 
absolutes, his kindest characters have their 
moments of cruelty and areas of incom 
prehension Similarly, those least sympa 
thetic have moments of glory and of true 
feeling and understanding Forster is also 
intensely aware of the structure of society 
and of the imperfections and ments of 
each of its spheres Although smaller in 
scope than Howard^s End and A Passage 
to India, his two later novels, A Room 
with a View is equally perceptive and 
shows a highly developed moral sensi- 
bility 


The Story 

Lucy Honeychurch and Charlotte Bart 
lett were disappointed by the Pension 
Bertohm and by the fact that their rooms 
had no view They were embarrassed at 
dinner when Mr Emerson oEered to ex 
change his and his son’s rooms, which had 
views, with theirs Their unhappiness de- 
creased when the Reverend Arthur Beebe, 
whom they had known previously, and 
who had been appointed rector of Lucy’s 
home parish, joined them at dinner After 
dinner he managed to convince Charlotte 
that the exchange of rooms would not 
put them under any obligation to the 
Emersons The change, although effected, 
merely confirmed Charlotte’s opinion that 
the Emersons were ill bred 

At Santa Croce Church Lucy met the 
Emersons, who guided her to me Giotto 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW ^ E M Forster By permission of the publishers Alfred A Knopf, Inc 
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frescoes that she had come to see She 
found that she was more at ease with Mr 
Emerson than she had expected even 
though his rejection of artistic and reli 
gious cant and his concern about his son 
confused her 

Late one afternoon Lucy declared that 
she would go for a walk alone She 
bought some photographs of paintings she 
had seen and then walked through the 
Piazza Signona As she did so, she passed 
two men arguing over a debt One stabbed 
the other and the stncken man, bleeding 
from the mouth, died at her feet At the 
same moment she saw George Emerson 
watching from across the square As he 
reached her side, she fainted After she 
had recovered, she sent him to get her 
photographs Disturbed because they were 
covered with blood, he tossed them into 
the Arno on the way home When Lucy 
asked why he had thrown the pictures 
away, he was forced to tell her He felt 
that something very significant had hap 
pened to him m the piazza Lucy stopped 
with him near the pension and, leamng 
beside him over the parapet, asked him 
to tell no one that he had been there 
Perturbed by their enforced intimacy, she 
was puzzled and amazed when George 
said that the murder would make him 
want to hve 

In a large party the visitors at the pen 
sion, together with a resident English 
chaplain, drove toward Fiesole Lucy, ex 
eluded from Miss Lavish's conversation 
with Charlotte, asked one of their dnvers 
to direct her to the clergyman Instead, he 
led her to George Lucy found at the end 
of the path a terrace covered with violets 
While she stood there, radiant at the 
beauty of the place, George stepped for 
ward and kissed her Charlotte, whom 
neither had seen at first, called her cousin 
back 


merely brutal In the morning the women 
took the tram for Rome 
Back at her home in Surrey, Lucy be 
came engaged to Cecil Vyse, whom she 
had visited in Rome Mr Beebe, coming 
to the house for tea, was perturbed by the 
engagement Returning from a party with 
Lucy and Mrs Honeychurch, Cecil saw 
a pair of ugly villas that had been put 
up by a local builder When the village 
residents became alarmed as they con 
sidered the type of person who might rent 
them, they were assured that a certain 
Sir Harry Otway had bought the houses 
and intended to lease them only to suit 
able tenants Lucy suggested the Misses 
Alan whom she had met in Florence 
After seeing the villas, Cecil and Lucy 
walked on through the woods By a pond 
where Luev had bathed as a child, Cecil, 
for the first time, asked if he might kiss 
her Their embrace, not successful, only 
reminded Lucy of the Emersons, whom 
she then mentioned to Cecil 

Shortly before the Alans' occupancy 
had been arranged, Cecil met the Emer 
sons in London and suggested that they 
take one of the villas Not connecting 
them with Lucy, he hoped thereby to dis 
rupt the local social order After the 
Emersons had moved into their house, 
Mr Beebe took Freddy Honeychurch to 
meet them The boy immediately asked 
George to go swimming with him To 
gether with Mr Beebe they swam and 
raced gaily at the pond in the woods 
There Lucy came upon George again A1 
though he greeted her joyously, she 
bowed stifHy and moved on with her 
mother and Cecil 

One Sunday, while George was visiting 
the house, Cecil loftily refused to play 
tennis Lucy, George, Freddy, and a 
friend of his played while Cecil read 
After the game Cecil read aloud from his 



was staying in the house at that time and went into the house to await their return 
Lucy was furious that she had thus be There she found Mr Emerson m the li- 

tcayed her to Miss Lavish Together they braiy George, feeling utterly lost, had 

went to George and Lucy asked him to gone to London Lucy finally admitted 

leave Before he obeyed he told Lucy that she was not to marry Cecil, but when 

that he loved her and that it would be Mr Emerson revealed his intuitive knowl 

disastrous for her to marry Cecil, who edge that she loved George, she became 

was incapable of intimacy with anyone angry and wept Although she gradually 

That evening, although she denied to perceived that all he said was true, she 

herself that she was attracted to George, was upset at the prospect of distressing 

Lucy broke her engagement to Cecil In everyone afresh if she acted on her new 

the meantime Mr Beebe received a let knowledge Strengthened by Mr Emer 

ter from the Misses Alan, who were plan son*s passion, sincerity, and confidence, 

nmg to visit Athens To escape her con however, she promised to attempt to live 

fusion, Lucy decided that she must go the truth she had learned 

with them, and Charlotte joined Mr Her family opposing but not defeat 
Beebe in persuadmg Mrs Honeychurch ing her, Lucy marned George They 

to let Lucy go Lucy, afraid that George spent their honeymoon in the Pension 

wouH hear of her rejection of Cecil and Bertohni, where they wondermgly re 

return to see her, hoped in this manner alized that subconsciously Charlotte had 

to avoid another meeting with him been on their side She had known that 

As Lucy was returning from a day in Mr Emerson was in Mr Beebe^s house, 

London with her mother, Charlotte came and she must have realized, too, how he 

out of Mr Beebe^s house and asked them would speak to Lucy when they met 

to go with her to church Lucy, declining, there 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYY-^ 

Type of work Philosophical poem 
Translator Edward FitzGerald Cl 809 1883) 

Ftrst fuhhshed 1859 

Awake^ for Moxmng in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight 
And Lof the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sult4n*s Turret in a Noose of Light 

Thus did Edward FitzGerald, a shy and began quoting from it m the proper 
dilettante hving in the Victonan Age, hterary circles did The Rubatyat start its 
open the first edition of what he called upward chmb to great popularity Fearful 
his ^'transmutation'* of the quatrains of that its epicurian flavor would prove too 
Omar Kha3ry4m, a Persian mathematician spicy for prudish Victonans, FitzGerald 
and poet of the eleventh century So stnk did not allow his name to be associated 
mg are these opening lines, which flash with the poem dunng his lifetime Only 
like the rays of the morning sun, it seems the fifth edition, published six years 
almost incredible that anyone could read after his death in 1883, gives him credit 
them and not wish to continue, but Fitz for taking Omar's random verses and turn- 
Gerald's poem, unsigned and privately mg them into a poem that has shape, 
pnnted, mouldered m bookshops for years, vitahty, and a lyncal frivolity Even after 
even though the pnce dropped to a penny the poem had become famous, a theoiy 
a copy Not until Dante Gabnel Rossetti was seriously advanced that it was all 
stumbled on the poem, realized its worth, symbolical, that when Omar mentioned 
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^ Wine'^ he really meant ^^the Divinity " 
Such a theory seems as hard to swallow 
as the one which makes a religious alle 
gory out o£ the ^Song of Solomon ” Fitz 
Gerald finally won out over the Victo 
nans, by 1900 admirers of The Rubaiyat 
had become a cult Not so lucky was 
Omar himself, for he too tried to run 
counter to a trend the ancient Persians 
believed that poetry must have mysticism 
to be of value, The Rubaiyat was so 
worldly it told them bluntly to eat, dnnk, 
and be just as merry as possible Thus 
Omar died unpraised and not until more 
than seven centuries later, when he was 
‘^reincarnated^* in FitzGerald, did the 
world hail his philosophy 

Following the opening quatrain. The 
Rubaiyat quickly establishes that philos 
ophy, for as soon as the cock crows some 
people standing in front of a tavern de- 
mand that the door be opened so that 
they may drink their wine immediately 
Such IS the theme of the poem life is 
short therefore, you must put no de 
pendence m Tomorrow or the Hereafter, 
but must seize on Today with all its sen- 
sory pleasures FitzGerald plays variations 
on this theme for more than a hundred 
quatrains and among these are some of 
the most quoted stanzas in English litera 
ture, for instance, those concerned with 
“the Bird of Time/* with the celebrated 
“Book of Verses underneath the Bough,** 
with the “batterd Caravanserai,** with 
“so red the Rose,*' and with the “Mov- 
ing Finger** But The Rubaiyat is not 
haphazardly thrown together It flows 
smoothly from the praising of wine to 
the disparagement of logic and wisdom, 
then from the spoofing of the ordinary 
conception of Divinity to the finality of 
death, that simple end to revelry 

One of the most interesting sections, 
though not the most lyrical, is the group 
of related stanzas dealing with the Potter 
and the Pots Some of the Pots are “loqua 
cious Vessels** and what they say reveals 
a thought provoking if somewhat skep 
tical attitude toward life, the Creator, 
and death The first vessel complains that 


surely the earth will not be molded into 
a figure and then broken or trampled 
back to earth again A second says that 
since a “peevish Boy** would not break a 
bowl from which he had drunk with 
pleasure, the Potter will certainly not in 
wrath destroy what He created Then 
follow these stanzas 

After a momentary silence spake 

Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make 
‘They sneer at me for leaning all 
awry 

‘ Whatf md the Hand then of the Pot 
ter shake? ' 

Whereat some one of the loquacious 
Lot— 

I think a Sufi pipkin— waxing hot— 

‘ All this of Pot and Potter— Tell me, 
then 

Who IS the Potter, pray, and who the 
PotV 

“Why said another, “Some there are 
who tell 

‘Of one who threatens he will toss to 
HeU 

‘The luckless Pots he marr d in mak 
ing— Pish* 

“He*s a Good Fellow, and 't will all be 
well ** 

FitzGerald (or Omar) cannot be taken 
senously as a destroyer of faith or as a 
radical philosopher He is too light 
hearted to be accused of inducing cor 
ruption And when The Rubaiyat is 
looked at closely, one becomes aware that 
there are really no new ideas here, it has 
all been said before Certainly this poem 
and Gray*s ‘‘Elegy Wntten in a Coun 
try Churchyard** are highly dissimilar, but 
in one respect they are alike both Fitz 
Gerald and Gray have taken a series of 
platitudes, strung them together, and 
created tremendously effective poems he 
cause the words and music blend together 
so appropriately Gray*s music is slow and 
stately, a funeral march, FitzGerald sings 
like a skylark that has become tipsy from 
eating fermented cherries 

You know, my Fnends, with what a 
brave Carouse 
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I made a Second Marriage m my house 
Divorced old barren Reason from mv 
Bed ^ 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to 
Spouse 

The meter of these lines is plain iambic 
pentameter, but somehow the unrhymed 
third line makes each stanza spill mto the 
next, as one might pour wine rapidly 
from one cup to another The alliteration 
and the adroit use of internal part rhyme 
(such as ^barren Reason^O increase the 
musical effect And FitzGerald's diction 
IS so fresh, so pert, that The Ruhatyat 
may never become dated, may always 
sound as if it were written yesterday or 
(more in the FitzGerald spirit) Today 
In any long poem there are bound to 
be passages that come as a letdown. The 
Ruhatyat is no exception A goodly num- 
ber or Its stanzas can be passed over 
without loss to the reader and even some 
of the better and best ones are repeti- 


tive In spite of these minor objections 
The Ruhatyat glitters with joy, especially 
so when one considers it as a product of 
the Victonan Age, which took itself so 
senously Two fine poets of that era have 
wntten poems in which they give their 
ideas on death Tennyson's death poem 
is of course, the simple and moving 
^‘Crossing the Bar", in ^Trospice" Brown 
mg envisions the end of hfe as a last 
battle to be won, a fighting through to 
heaven Measured against these two great 
poems, the final stanza of The Ruhatyat 
may seem flippant, but its very flippancy 
makes it equally as memorable 

And when like her, oh Sdki, you shall 
pass 

Amoi^ the Guests Star scatter'd on the 
Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the 
spot 

Where I made One— turn down an 
empty Glass^ 


RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE 

Type of work Drama 

Author John Fletcher (1579 1625) 

Type of plot Romantic comedy 
Time of plot c 1600 
Locale Spain 
Ftrst presented 1624 

Prtnctpal characters 

Leon, a young Spamsh gentleman 
Don Juan de Castko, a colonel 
Michael Perez, a captain 
Cacafogo, a fat usurer 
The Duke of Medina 
Margarita, a nch and wanton lady 
Altea, her compamon 
Estifania, her maid 

Critique 

From a stnctly moral point of view, action and which will permit the intro 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife leaves a duction of interesting and humorous char 
good deal to be desired, Leon wins the acters These effects he achieves master 
beautiful, nch, and wanton Margarita by fully in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
deceit and transforms her into a dutiful one of the most tightly knit of his come 
and virtuous vwfe by bullying her un- dies The main plot, the taming of Mar 
mercifully But Fletcher is never much ganta by Leon, is carefully balanced 
concerned with moral questions Rather, against the subplot, the gulling of Mi 
he IS interested in creating comic situa chael Perez by Estifama, and the two 
tions which will give nse to fast moving plots serve to reinforce each other ad 
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mirably As a supposedly weak husband 
asserts and wins supenonty over his wife, 
so a seemingly wealthy and virtuous wife 
reveals to her husband that she is no bet 
ter than she should be and makes him like 
It The plots are united in their use of 
dramatic irony, and both are invigorated 
by a strong and direct language which is 
saved from vulgarity by its use in broadly 
comic, sometimes nearly farcical, situa 
tions 

The Story 

As they were discussing the gathenng 
of their companies for the Dutch wars, 
Michael Perez and Don Juan de Castro 
were interrupted by two veiled ladies, one 
of whom desired Don Juan to carry a 
message to a kinsman serving in Flanders 
Perez was much attracted by her com 
panion, and the lady seemed equally 
drawn to him In spite of his pleas, how- 
ever, she would not open her \eil, al 
though she did instruct him to have his 
servant follow her to learn the location of 
her home and to call there later himself 
This was done, and Perez was overjoyed 
to find that the lady, Estifania, was not 
only lovely but also the owner of a mag 
nificent town house beautifully adorned 
with hangings and plate Perez proposed 
on the spot and to his delight was ac 
cepted Don Juan, meanwhile, was in 
terviewmg Leon, a young man recom- 
mended to him as an officer Although he 
was strong and handsome and had seen 
previous service, Leon revealed himself 
to be the most incredible ass When he 
showed himself to be both cowardly and 
immeasurably stupid Don Juan dismissed 
him with little encouragement 

In the country nearby, Marganta, a 
beautiful young heiress, was making prep 
arations to return to town She had but 
one object in view— pleasure— and she de 
dared herself not at all adverse to a bit 
of wantonness if it should come her way 
On the advice of Altea, her gentlewoman, 
she had decided that her reputation could 
he best protected if she mamed a foolish 
and complaisant man who would wink at 


her infidelities In fact, Altea had just 
the man in mind, a fellow who was pre 
sentable enough hut who had no more 
brains than an oyster and no sense of 
honor whatever The man was Leon 
When Marganta inters lewed him she 
found him perfect for the role he was 
supposed to play, and she decided to wed 
him at once She did not hear Leon whis 
per to Altea that he was a thousand 
crowns m her debt 

Margarita^s sudden appearance m the 
city was welcomed by all the gallants, but 
It interrupted the idyllic honeymoon of 
Perez and Estifania The soldier was rev 
elmg in the possession of his bride's man 
sion w^hen Marganta and her entourage 
amved at the door Estifania did not seem 
altogether surpnsed, she pacified Perez by 
telling him that Marganta was a poor 
cousin trying to make the gentleman who 
accompanied her believe that she was rich 
m order to have him propose The scheme 
made it necessary for Estifania and Perez 
to move into temporary quarters for a few 
days so that the ruse could be earned out 
After Perez had left, the relationship be 
tween Estifama and Marganta became 
clear Far from being a poor cousin, Mar 
ganta was the mistress and Estifania only 
the maid It was Perez who had been 
thoroughly gulled 

Again m possession of her house, Mar 
ganta wasted no time New hangings 
were placed in the rooms, couches were 
arranged in strategic locations, a magmf 
icent dinner was prepared and a com 
pany of gallants, including Don Juan and 
the Duke of Medina, in w^hom Marganta 
was especially interested, were invited to 
enjoy the feasting and entertainment 

The party was just beginning when 
Leon appeared, his air of stupidity and 
fecklessness entirely gone Proudly he m 
formed the guests that he was Margarita's 
husband and master and that he intended 
to protect his honor to the utmost Mar 
ganta was infuriated, but Leon quickly 
silenced her The Duke, too, was sorely 
displeased that his plans for Margarita 
had gime so suddenly awry, and he an 
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grily drew upon Leon But the young 
man was quite ready to fight, and only 
Don Juan’s intercession restored calm and 
won a grudging apology from the Dulce 
Don Juan, in fact, was enchanted to see 
Leon’s sudden transformation 

The guests were going fairly amicably 
in to dinner when Perez burst m From 
some women in his new lodging he had 
heard the truth about Estifama, and he 
had also learned that he was not the first 
husband she had cozened Moreover, she 
had disappeared with all his possessions 

Having had the women’s story con 
firmed by Margarita, Perez hurried away 
again, determined to find Estifama and 
punish her But when he met her on the 
street, Estifama was as angry as he, she 
had attempted to pawn his treasures and 
had learned that they were all false In 
the mutual tongue lashing that followed, 
Estifama emerged the winner Having 
sent Perez back to Margarita’s house 
again, convinced that it was really his, 
she began to improve their fortunes by 
selling Perez’s worthless tnnkets to Caca 
fogo for many times their value She told 
him that they were Margarita’s posses 
sions which her mistress was sacrificing 
so that she could raise money to escape 
from Leon 

The Duke had ideas of his ovm about 
separating the husband and wife he had 
Don Juan deliver to Leon a commission 
to command a troop of horse and orders 
to leave for Flanders immediately When 
she heard of this plan, Marganta pro 
tested, tongue in cheek, that she hardly 
could bear to be left by her new husband 
whom she was just coming to love If 
only she could accompany him, she 
sighed, but that, of course, was impos 
sible At the most ardent point of her dis 
course she heard the sound of hammers 
Leon had checked the Duke’s maneuver 
neatly He intended to take with him to 
Flanders not only Margarita but also the 
complete furnishing of the house so that 
he could live like a gentleman m the gar- 
rison As a last resort Marganta pleaded 


that she was pregnant, but Leon calmly 
reminded her that since they had been 
mamed only four days the news was 
somewhat too sudden to be credible In 
spite of the protests of the gallants who 
were present, Leon remained firm, Mar 
garita would accompany him In a pique, 
Marganta gave the house and furnishings 
to Perez, who had by that time arrived to 
claim the possessions he believed his own, 
but Leon was so little troubled by this 
action that Margarita, almost in spite of 
herself, was compelled to express her ad 
miration for him Consequently, the gift 
was withdrawn, and Perez again was 
gulled 

Angered beyond measure, he once more 
sought out Estifama This time he drew 
his sword to kill her, but she stopped him 
by covering him with a pistol She then 
took the edge off his wrath by presenting 
him with the thousand ducats out of 
which she had gulled Cacafogo Realizing 
that there were shortcomings on both 
sides of the match and that his wife was 
a great deal cleverer than he, Perez de 
cided that he ought to make the best of 
his bargain 

Meanwhile, both the Duke and Caca 
fogo arrived independently to pay suit to 
Margarita The usurer was diverted into 
the wine cellar, where he soon became 
drunk The Duke, having gamed entry 
to the house by pretending to be wounded 
in a duel, soon found a chance to be 
alone with her, but his passionate speeches 
were interrupted by Cacafogo’s drunken 
roanng from the cellar, a noise which, at 
Marganta’s suggestion, he took to be a 
devil haunting him because of his evil 
purpose Half afraid and thoroughly 
ashamed by the lady’s virtuous replies, he 
became utterly discomfited and renounced 
his smt for good This development com 
pletely satisfied Leon, who had over 
heard everything that was said All ended 
happily as the bnde and groom, now 
completely in love with each other, in 
vited Perez and Estifama to take service 
with them 
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SAINT JOAN 


Ty^e of work Drama 

Author Bernard Shaw (1856 1950) 

Time 1428 1456 
Locale France 
First presented 1923 

Fnncifal characters 

Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans 
Charles, Dauphin and later King of France t 
Peter Cauchon Bishop of Beauvais 
The Earl of Warwick, an Enghsh lord 
* Jack ^ Dunois, a French commander 
Robert de Baudricourt a French sqmre 
The Archbishop of Rheims 
De Stogumber, an Enghsh chaplain 


In 1920, almost five hundred years 
after she had been burned at the stake 
as a heretic, sorceress, and witch, Joan 
of Arc, Maid of Orleans, was canonized, 
three and one half years later, with the 
first performance of Samt Joan on De 
cember 28, 1923, at the Gamck Theatre 
in New York City, Joan was Shavianized 
That IS to say, George Bernard Shaw told 
the world the truth about Joan in terms 
of the Shavian dramatic dialectic 

Shaw felt that although Joan had been 
completely rehabilitated, both by the 
Church and by secular commentators, the 
true significance of her life and mart 3 ?T 
dom was not yet understood, for in ex 
onerating Joan of the cnmes for which 
It had burned her, the Church had white 
washed Joan and condemned itself Fur 
thermore, the literary interpretations of 
Joan, ranging from Voltaire's nbald bur 
lesque to Mark Twain's romantic adula 
tion, were misleading and therefore 
worthless Shaw believed that he could 
rectify all these erroneous interpretations 
He proceeded to write Saint Joan, basing 
It on the extraordinary premises, first, that 
Joan was a harbinger of Protestantism 
and, secondly, that she was a fomenter of 
nationalism Withip the framework of 
the play he concludes that Joan had to 
die because as a Protestant she threat 
ened the authonty of the Church, and as 
a nationalist she impenled the power of 
the feudal lords 


Whether or not these premises and 
conclusions are valid historically is, of 
course, conjectural But such a question 
IS irrelevant since they are valid dramat 
ically In this play more than in any 
other, Shaw succeeded m creating char 
acters who lived the theme in addition to 
preaching it Saint Joan is thus a genuine 
play, not just a Shavian dialogue 

Joan's Protestantism is rooted m her 
independence, her insistence on listen 
mg to the dictates of her heavenly voices, 
which she concedes may be figments of 
her imagination Convinced that the ad 
vice given her by Saint Margaret and 
Saint Cathenne is sensible and practical, 
she finds the courage to defy bishops, 
archbishops, and inquisitors Her nation 
alism grows out of her almost fanatical 
zeal to save France from the English and 
to establish France as an autonomous 
state dedicated to glonfying God This 
zeal, manifested as fervid sincerity and 
earnestness, enables her to command gen 
erals and to crown kings 

Independence, courage, and zeal— these 
characteristics make Joan a Shavian gen 
lus, a superwoman, and the female coun 
terpart of Jack Tanner Her ability to 
pobe deep into the problems of life 
and to formulate independent ethical 
values causes her to be alienated from 
conventional society Although Joan is a 
Shavian genius, she is not a typical one 
As a proud, stubborn peasant girl, Joan 
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IS profoundly, pathetically human She 
can stand as a character without refer- 
ence to Shaw or his philosophy 

The characterization of Joan is hy no 
means the only original one in the play 
the treatment of the minor personages is 
even less conventional, most notably with 
the Earl of Warwick, and Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais Shaw objected to the 
traditional interpretation of Warwick and 
Cauchon as egregious blackguards and 
set out to rehabilitate them Within the 
typically Shavian framework they repre 
sent the conservative and reactionary— 
the established— elements of society who 
resist and defeat the genius Within the 
thematic framework of Saint Joan, they 
represent the power of the Church and 
of feudalism Their opposition to Joan is 
not vindictive, Cauchon, in fact, strives 
to save her and insures a fair trial for 
her Both are forced to resist her because 
as thinking men they recognize that she 
threatens their own self interest within 
the existing social order As a feudal lord, 
Warwick cannot brook Joanns national 
ism, which, if unchecked, would dimin 
ish his power As a ruler of the Church, 
Cauchon cannot tolerate Joanns Protes 
tantism, which, if unchecked, would sub 
vert his authonty Both are reasonable, 
even virtuous men, and by executing 
Joan they perform a service to the ele 
ments of society which they represent 
Far from being villains, they were me- 
dieval heroes 

Most of the other characters also rep 
resent the conservative elements of so 
ciety, but they see, for a while at least, 
the advantage in allying themselves with 
Joan To the French, Joan is a new hope 
for France, a crazy hope, perhaps, but 
the last hope for driving out the English 
Thus Captain Robert de Baudncourt, lord 
of the province where Joan was bom, 
agrees to furnish her horse and armor as 
well as an escort to take her to the dau 
phin The dauphin, timid and a httle 
silly, a pnsoner of his own court, makes 


Joan his commander in-chief and sue 
cumbs to her efforts to make a man and 
king of him The Archbishop of Rheims 
gives to her enterprise the sanction of 
the Church And Dunois, commander of 
the forces at Orleans, agrees to follow 
Joanns leadership in a desperate attack 
across the Loire Yet all these desert 
Joan when she has served their purposes 
When her plans to complete her mission 
by driving the English from Pans seem 
too impractical, too audacious to execute, 
they withdraw their support, charging her 
with impudence and pride By the time 
Joan has crowned the dauphin at Rheims, 
they have recovered their comentionality 
and are embarrassed by their former en 
thusiasm in accepting a peasant girFs 
leadership Therefore they do not move 
to save Joan when she is captured and 
sold to Warwick and Cauchon 

This theme of the rejection of the 
moral genius by the conservative elements 
of society is recapitulated and general 
ized in an epilogue Twenty five years 
after her death, on the occasion of her 
rehabilitation by the Church in 1456, 
Joan meets again the men who were in 
volved in her career When a messenger 
from the Pope appears to announce the 
canonization of Joan, all, from Cauchon 
to King Charles, fall to their knees in 
adoration of the new saint Yet when 
Joan acknowledges their praise by ask- 
ing if she should return from the dead, 
a living woman, each— except for a com 
mon soldier— again rejects her, humbly 
this time, and disappears Shawls mes 
sage is clear those who rule society are 
never ready to accept the moral genius 
who would change soaety, even though 
that genius be a saint 

Saint Joan is perhaps the only play 
in which Shaw succeeded in dramatizing 
this theme without reference to situa 
tions which now seem dated, and with 
out reduang drama to didacticism Be- 
cause Samt Joan in part transcends Shaw, 
It must be listed among his masterpieces 
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ST PETER'S UMBRELLA 


Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Kalmdn Mikszdth (1847 1910) 

Ty-peof'plot Humorous romance 

Time of flot Second half of nineteenth century 

Locale Hungary 

First fuhltshed 1895 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Pal Gregorios a wealthy bachelor 

Anna Wibra, his housekeeper and cook 

Gyury (Gyorgy) Wibra the illegitimate son of Anna Wibra 

Janos Belyi, a priest in Glogova 

Veronica Belyi, his sister 

Widow Adamecz, the pnest s housekeeper 

Janos Sztolabik, a lawyer 

Jonas Munoz, a Jewish merchant 


Critique 

Kdlmdn Mikszdth was a country squire 
lawyer, magistrate, journalist, member of 
parliament, and novelist, but his forte 
was undoubtedly the ability for superb 
storytelling, surpassed m Hungary only 
by Maurus Jokai He draws his char 
acters with the certainty of a man who 
knows and understands the people he 
wntes about, mainly the Hungarian peas 
antry The ease with which he transforms 
everyday life into unusual stories reminds 
one strongly of Maupassant, his sense 
of humor, as demonstrated m this novel, 
makes reading a pleasure The author be 
came a member of the Hungarian Acad 
emy and of the Hunganan Parliament, 
but his parliamentary speeches will be 
long forgotten when the hilarious epi 
sodes of St Peter's Umbrella will be still 
remembered 

The Story 

When the new pnest, young Jdnos 
B^lyi, arnved in Glogova, prospects for 
an enjoyable life were extremely dim 
The little Hunganan town was a forlorn 
place where impoverished peasants hved 
out their lives trying to get as much as 
possible out of the poor soil No provi 
sions were made for the pnest^s subsist 
ence and church property was almost 
nonexistent While the pnest was con- 
templating the fact that he would have 


to eat less and pray more, the situation 
became more critical with the arrival of 
his little baby sister His parents had died 
and somebody had decided to send little 
Veronica to her next relative, the priest 
Thus a little baby in a basket was sud 
denly put at the doorstep of his modest 
home In order to find a solution to his 
problems he took a prayerful walk 
A heavy ram began to fall Suddenly 
he remembered the baby, still lying in 
front of his house, and he was certain 
the child would be soaking wet before he 
could amve To his surpnse he found 
her completely dry, protected by an old 
red umbrella The pnest could not imag 
me who had been so kind to his little 
sister, however, the townspeople soon 
found all sorts of explanations Since the 
only stranger who had been seen lately 
was an old Jew, the peasants came to the 
conclusion that St Peter had come to 
show his mercy for the poor child 
At the next funeral on a rainy day the 
priest used the red umbrella The men 
carrying the coffin stumbled and the sup 
posedly dead man who was merely m a 
trance, became very much alive To the 
villagers this incident was another sign of 
the supernatural character of the urn 
brella On account of the umbrella the 
priest's conditions improved rapidly, and 
all kinds of gifts arnved at his house for 
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the baby who had caused St Peter to 
come to Glogova Even Widow Adamecz 
offered her services as housekeeper free 
of charge, additional proof of the mirac 
ulous power of the umbrella to all who 
knew the money conscious widow 

In the beginning the priest tried to re- 
sist continuous requests for the presence 
of the umbrella during church ceremo 
nies, but his panshioners felt so offended 
when he refused that he finally gave in 
and used the umbrella on all occasions 
Pilgrims came from far away to look at 
the umbrella and bndes insisted on being 
married under it Soon the town felt the 
need for building an inn which earned 
the name ‘Miraculous Umbrella*' The 
priest wondered how the umbrella came 
to Glogova, he was to wait many years 
for an answer 

In the town of Besztercebdnya lived 
a wealthy bachelor, Pal Gregorics A spy 
dunng the war, he had been seen many 
times with a red umbrella Pal Gregorics 
was in love with his housekeeper, Anna 
Wibra, who gave birth to an illegitimate 
son, Gyury Wibra The townspeople ob 
served how Pal Gregorics devoted all his 
time to the child Pal's two brothers and 
his sister did not like the possibility that 
they might some day have to share Pdl's 
estate with an illegitimate child For this 
reason P^l, afraid that his relatives might 
try to harm young Gyury, deaded to 
trick them by pretending he did not care 
for the boy, and he sent Gyury to a dis 
tant school To deceive his brothers and 
sister, he acted as if he had invested all 
his money in several estates which re- 
quired inspection from time to time, but 
in reality he visited his son 

In spite of great love for his father, 
Gyury reproached P41 for making him 
self a laughingstock by always carrying 
the old red umbrella Pal disregarded the 
complaints and promised his son he would 
one day inherit the umbrella When Pal 
felt he was going to die, he asked his 
lawyer Jdnos Sztolank to prepare his will 
Mysteriously, he asked two masons, un 
der stnet order of secrecy, to break a wall 


m order to place a caldron into the wall 
and finish the masonry as it had been be 
fore Although he had told his house 
keeper to notify Gyury of his illness, she 
failed to do so, and Pal Gregorics died, 
without seeing his son, with the red um- 
brella in his hands 

When Sztolank read the will, Pdl's 
brothers and sister were hornfied to hear 
nothing about the rich estates which 
their brother supposedly O’wned They 
spent much time and money to find out 
what Pal had done with the money They 
suspected a secret bequest to Gyury, but 
investigators reported that the boy was 
studjnng and living on a meager income 
Finally they discovered the two masons, 
who revealed for a large sum of money 
the secret of the caldron m the wall 
Certain they had found the answer to 
their nddle, they bought the house, 
which had been willed to Gyury, for an 
extremely high pnee When they broke 
the wall open, they found the caldron 
filled with rusty nails 

Soon afterward Gyury completed his 
education and became a lawyer in Besz 
tercebanya He had heard about the fran 
tic search for his father's estate and he 
himself began to wonder where it could 
be The first clue was given by the dying 
mayor, who told how Pal Gregoncs had 
carried secret documents in the hollow 
handle of his umbrella during the war 
Gyury s suspiaon was confirmed when 
his mother told him how Pal, even in 
death, was still clutching the umbrella 
The search for the umbrella then began 
G^yury's investigations pointed to an old 
Jew, ]6nis Munez, who had bought for 
a few coins his father's odds and ends 
which the relatives did not want Fur 
ther inquines established that the Jew 
had died, but that his wife owned a 
small store in Bdbaszek Gyury and his 
coachman burned to that town An in 
terview with Frau Munez revealed that 
her husband had been fond of the um 
brella and had earned it around at all 
times Gyury heard from Frau Munez's 
son that the old Jew had been seen put 
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tmg the umbrella over a little baby m 
Glogova 

As he was about to lea\e for Glogova, 
Gyury found a lost eamng for which, 
according to the town cner, the mayor 
was searching Returning the earring to 
the mayor, he was introduced to its 
owner, a young and extremely beautiful 
rl Furthermore, he learned she was 
eronica B41yi, sister of the village priest 
m Glogova She had been on her way 
home when an accident damaged her 
vehicle 

Gladly Gyury offered to conduct Ve 
ronica and her traveling companion in 
his carriage, but the two women decided 
that It was now too late for departure, and 
Gyury agreed to postpone his tnp until 
morning During a party m the mayor's 
house Gyury heard about the miraculous 
umbrella in Glogova and realized that 
the umbrella he was seeking was identical 
with the priest's umbrella Throughout 
the night he could hardly sleep from 
thinking how near and yet how far away 
the umbrella was During the night he 
dreamed that St Peter advised mm to 
marry the priest's sister, thus he would 
have a beautiful wife and a legal claim on 
the umbrella 

On the tnp to Glogova, Gyury con 
sidered the advantages of the suggestion 
offered to him m his dream, but he was 
afraid Veronica might not love him Not 
far away from the town the carnage broke 
down Searching for some wood needed 
for repair, he heard faint cries for help, a 
man had fallen into a deep hole After 
several attempts he succeeded in lifting 
out the unfortunate man, who turned out 
to be the pnest of Glogova, he had 
fallen into the hole while waiting for 


Veronica on the previous night Deeply 
grateful, the pnest wanted to know 
whether there was anything he could do 
for his rescuer Gyury told him he had 
something m his carnage belonging to the 
priest The priest was surpnsed to find his 
sister in the vehicle, he informed Veron 
ica of his promise and thus Veronica be 
came engaged to Gyury 

In Glogova the young man had a con- 
versation with the lawyer Sztolank, who 
had heard from Gyury about his success 
ful search The lawyer was concerned 
because he felt that Gyury could not be 
sure whether love for Veronica or for the 
umbrella was the pnmary motive for his 
mamage Veronica, overhearing the con 
versation, ran away heartbroken 

Gyury was eager to see the umbrella, 
which the priest gladly showed him But 
the old handle had been replaced by a 
new one of silver Gyury's last hope for 
recovering the old handle was crushed 
when the priest's housekeeper informed 
him that she had burned it Meanwhile 
the pnest began to worry about the ab 
sence of his sister Heanng of her disap 
pearance, Gyury was also greatly upset 
Suddenly he realized that he could over 
come the loss of the umbrella, but not 
the loss of Veronica Church bells gave 
the fire alarm signal and everybody m 
Glogova appeared for the search When 
Gyury found Veronica and told her about 
the burned handle, she recognized his 
greater love for her, and she and Gyury 
were mamed m the grandest wedding 
Glogova had ever seen Although Gyury 
never knew whether the handle contained 
the key to his inheritance, the umbrella 
remained a treasured relic in his family 


ST RONAN^S WELL 

Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Sir Walter Scott C1771 1832) 

Tyfeof^lot Soaalcntiasm 
Time of flat Early nineteenth century 
Locale Scotland 
Vtrst fuhltshei 1824 
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Principal characters 

Fuancis Tyrrel, a young Englisliman posing as an itinerant painter 

The Earl of Etherington, an English nobleman 

Clara Mowbray, daughter o£ a Scottish laird 

John Mowbray her brother 

Mr Touchwood an elderly world traveler 

Meg Dods, mistress of the inn at old St Ronan^s 

Lady Penelope Penfeather a society leader at St Ronan’s Well 

Captain Harry Jekyl Ethenngton*s fnend 


Critique 

St Ronan^s Well is one of the most 
bitter and scathingly satirical of Scott’s 
novels Lockhart reports that the original 
version, m which Clara’s forced mamage 
to Valentine Bulmer was consummated, 
was so unpleasant that the author’s pub 
lishers forced him to alter his plot It is 
m some ways unfortunate that he fol 
lowed their advice, because the change 
weakened the motivation for Clara’s later 
behavior The members of the idle society 
at the watering place are easily recogniz 
able individuals, probably modeled after 
superficial admirers of Scott’s work his 
own experiences may be reflected in 
Francis Tyrrel’s lack of success in Lady 
Penelope’s circle The author does not 
give these characters the sympathy which 
he reserves for his kmdhearted, eccentnc 
figures like Meg Dods, the village par- 
son, or Mr Touchwood What is unusual 
in this novel is the fact that the good 
mtentions of these characters are partly 
responsible for the final tragedy 

The Story 

Meg Dods, the propnetress, welcomed 
Francis Tyrrel, a young Englishman, to 
her inn at old St Ronan’s, after she had 
recognized him as a former visitor to the 
village and not a traveling salesman She 
gladly answered his questions about the 
Mowbray family, telling him that John 
had mherited his father’s tide of Laird of 
St Ronan’s and now spent much of his 
time gambling at the Well, the fashion- 
able watering place whose growth had 
caused the old town to fall into ruins 
Clara Mowbray, reported to be a htde 
strange, lived with her brother 

Tyrrel saw these old acquamtances a 


few weeks later when he was invited to 
tea by Lady Penelope Penfeather, who 
was delighted to learn that an artist had 
come into the neighborhood Her hope 
that lie would be an asset to her social 
circle was thwarted, for she found him 
commonplace and was offended that he 
presumed to sit by her at dmner, far 
above what she considered his nghtful 
position Tyrrel was angered to discover 
that his activities had been the subject 
of a bet between Sir Bingo Binks and 
John Mowbray, and only a familiar voice 
m his ear stopped him from coming to 
blows with the boonsh Sir Bingo 

Leaving the Well, Tyrrel waited m a 
nearby wood for Clara Mowbray, whose 
voice he had recognized When they met 
they alluded to mystenous and dreadful 
past events which, the young man imme 
diately realized, had unhmged the girl’s 
mmd Clara, controlling her emotions 
Plough to ask that they meet as friends, 
mvited him to a party she and her 
brother were to give at Shaws Castle 
Smarting under Tjrrel’s supposed m 
suit. Sir Bmgo, encouraged by his fnend 
Captain MacTurk, sent a dhallenge to 
Tymrel, who accepted it and agreed to a 
time for an encounter However, when 
Sir Bingo and MacTurk appeared at the 
appointed place, they waited m vam 
Although a public statement was issued 
at the Well to raise Sir Bmgo’s status 
and "blacken Tyrrel’s name, me young 
Englishman failed to come forward to 
defend his reputation 

Meg Dods, upset by her lodger’s disap 
pearance, and convmced that Tyrrel had 
been murdered by his dueling opponents, 
went to consult the sheriff at a nearby 
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town Her attention was diverted from together to Shaws Castle where they 
Tyxrel by the entrance into the sheriff's were entertained with tableaux from A 
ofSce of Mr Touchwood, who told her Midsummer Night's Dream Etherington 
that he was thoroughly disgusted with the had chosen the part of Bottom, played m 
foolish society at the Well, where he had an ass's head, it was later made obvious 

been staying When Mrs Dods promised that his object was to prevent Clara from 

him better service at her own inn, he seeing his face After the play the earl 
agreed to move there was addressed by the minister as Valen 

Once he had given detailed instructions tine Bulmer, but the nobleman vigorously 
about the angle of his bed and the cook denied this name and left abruptly Mr 
mg of his food, Mr Touchwood set out Cargill, who had just spoken to Clara 
to make new acquaintances First he and urged her not to sin by considering 
sought out the Rev Josiah Cargill, the marriage, was greatly puzzled however, 

most absent minded of scholars, but a knowing bis own absent minded nature, 

kind and charitable man Mr Cargill, he did not pursue the matter further 

generally vague about the affairs of his Etherington again postponed a meeting 
parishioners, became unexpectedly agi with Clara by leaving the banquet before 
tated when, dunng a discussion of the she arrived, but he sent word to John 
Mowbrays' forthcoming fete, he heard the the next morning that he wished to meet 
rumor that Clara was to wed a young her that day When Clara told her brother 
nobleman He agreed to join his friend that she would not see him or any other 
Mr Touchwood for the party and insisted man who came proposing marriage, John 
that he must talk to the girl left her alone to look for the bearer of 

The rumored bridegroom the Earl of an anonymous note which declared that 
Etherington, had been welcomed at St Etherington had usurped his title Just 
Ronan's Well with special cordiality be then the earl entered Clara's room she 
cause of the wounds he said he had re screamed as she recognized him and asked 
ceived at the hands of a highwayman why he had broken his promise never to 
John Mowbray gambled with Ethenng see her again He answered that the fact 
ton often during his convalescence and that she had spoken to Tyrrel absolved 
would have lost his own fortune and the him of his promise 
money he had borrowed from his sister if Ethermgton's ensuing conversation 
the earl had not deliberately allowed his with John and his second letter to Cap 
opponent to win He then asked John's tain Jekyl explained the complicated re 
permission to marry his sister, explaining lationship between himself, Chra, and 
that under the will of an eccentric rela Tyrrel The two young men were half 
tive a large fortune would he his if he brothers, both claiming to he their father’s 
wed a Mowbray John gave his consent legitimate son At one time they had 
with the provision that Clara must agree been sent to Scotland, where the future 
to the match earl took the name of Valentine Bulmer 

The mystery of Tyrrel's disappearance When T3m:el fell in love with Clara, the 
was partially explained in a letter which two planned a clandestine marriage with 
Etherington wrote to a friend, Captain Bulmer's help Meanwhile, Bulmer had 
Harry Jekyl The artist and the earl, hit learned of the strange bequest hinging 
ter enemies who were obviously con upn his marriage with a Mowbray, and 
nected in some way, had met in a wood he treacherously substituted himself for 
near St Ronan's and there fought a duel the bridegroom in the ceremony per 
m which T5mr€l had been injured Ether formed by Mr Cargill When Tyrrel 
ington said that he knew nothing of stopped the newly wedded couple a short 
Tyrrel's present whereabouts distance from the church and fought with 

Mr Touchwood and Mr Cargill went his half brother, Bulmer fell under the 
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wheels o£ his carriage and was senonsly 
injured Clara had returned home, hom- 
fied, and the two young men, both still 
in their teens, vowed never to see her 
again The old earl died soon afterward 
and, having made no effort to acknowl- 
edge Francis Tyrrers legitimacy, named 
Ethexington as his heir 

Soon after Etherington^s interview 
with Clara, Tyrrel returned to the inn, 
where he was befriended by Mr Touch- 
wood When Captain Jekyl came there 
to try to persuade him to soften his 
hatred for his brother, Tyrrel showed his 
visitor a list of documents which proved 
his legal title to the earldom he offered 
to withhold this evidence, however, if 
Ethermgton would agree to leave Clara 
alone for the rest of her life Captain 
Jekyl reported this interview to the earl, 
who denied that such proofs existed As 
soon as his friend had gone however, he 
plotted with his valet to steal the docu 
ments from the post office, thus substan 
tiating Tyrrers claim that his brother 
already knew about the papers 

By coincidence Lady Penelope led the 
earl to the deathbed of the one person 
who could prove his treachery conclu 
sively She was Hannah Irwin, Clara's 
former maid, who had helped him carry 
out his plot Ethermgton kept Lady 
Penelope from heanng much of die dying 
woman's confession, but he was disturbed 
by the knowledge that his trickery could 
so easily be disclosed His consternation 
increased when the stolen packet was 
found to contain only copies of the vital 
documents In danger of losing his earl 
dom, he was more anxious than ever to 
acquire the estate which would come 
with Clara He gambled again with John 
Mowbray and won heavily enough to 
make the young man agree to persuade 
Clara to accept mamage to a husband she 
detested 

John first confronted Clara with the 
ugly rumors about her character, reports 
spread by Lady Penelope, who based her 
gossip on Hannah's half heard confession 


Then he literally forced the poor girl to 
swear to submit to marriage vwth the earl 
He left her, trembling, in her room and 
went to greet an unexpected visitor, Mr 
Touchwood, who identified himself as the 
son of the man who had left the estate 
coveted by Ethermgton and the senior 
partner m the law firai which held the 
documents proving Francis Tyrrel's legiti 
macy Mr Touchwood, having pieced 
together the complicated affair between 
Clara and the two young men, told John 
the whole story, partly extracted from the 
earls servant, Solmes 

Ironically, this revelation came too late 
When John went to rouse his sister and 
tell her that he at last knew the truth, 
he found that she had fled Her nightly 
wandermg had led her first to Mr Car 
gill's house, where Hannah Irwin had 
been moved by Mr Touchwood There 
she heard Hannah ask for forgiveness 
before she went on, distractedly, to Tyr 
rel's room at the mn She collapsed after 
begging him to flee with her and died the 
next morning under the care of Meg 
Dods Tyrrel rushed out to take venge 
ance on the man responsible for the 
tragedy, only to learn from Mr Touch 
wood that John Mowbray had preceded 
him and had already killed the earl 
John, m flight to England, sent bach 
word that the whole town of St Ronan's 
Well should be pulled down He grad 
ually developed habits of economy, and it 
was generally believed that he would 
eventually inherit Mr Touchwood's es 
tate That gentleman had tned to make a 
prot^g6 of Francis Tyrrel, but the latter 
said that he had lived too much of his 
life too young and wanted only a quiet 
future Refusing to claim his title, he 
went to the Continent, where he was 
reported to have joined a Moravian mis 
sion Mr Touchwood, who might have 
forestalled the final tragedy if he had not 
been so anxious to work everything out 
himself, lived on, alone, making empty 
plans and mcreasmg his fortune 
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SAMSON AGONISTES 


Type of work Drama 

Author John Milton (1^08 1674) 

Type of plot Heroic tragedy 
Ttme of plot c 1 100 B C 
Locale Palestine 
Fmt published 1671 

Principal characters 

Samson, Hebrew champion, one o£ the Judges 
Manoa, his father 

Daxila a Philistine woman, Samson^s wife 
Harapha, Phihstine giant 
Chorus of Hebrew Elders 


Critique 

Samson Agomstes is Milton's profound 
treatment of the Biblical story in the 
form of the classical Greek tragedy A1 
though the play, published with Paiadtse 
Regained in 1671, was not designed for 
the stage, the author modeled his work 
on Greek tragedy because he found it 
*'the gravest, moralest, and most profit 
able of all other poems'' The story of 
Samson is one of the most dramatic epi 
sodes in the Old Testament, the parallels 
between the life of the blind Hebrew 
hero and his own must have encouraged 
Milton to base his last work on the story, 
told in Judges, of the man singled out 
before his birth as a servant of God 
Milton opens his play during Samsons 
imprisonment He refers frequently to 
the Biblical accounts of the events of 
Samson's youth, but the episodes which 
make up most of the play are his own 
creation Each affects Samson's character, 
renewing his faith in God and influenc- 
ing his decision to go to the Phihstme 
temple where he dies, according to the 
Biblical tradition, when he pulls down 
the roof upon himself and his enemies 
Samson Agomstes is a powerful and mov- 
ing drama The poetry is Both majestic 
and simple, different from the nch verse 
of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
hut perfectly suited to the subject The 
play IS the masterpiece of an old man, 
one who has suffered like Samson and 
who has, in his own way, triumphed over 
suffering 


The Story 

Samson, eyeless in Gaza, had been 
given a holiday from his labors during 
the season of a Philistine religious fes 
tival He sat alone before the prison, 
lamenting his fallen state His hair had 
grown long again and his physical strength 
had returned, but to him life seemed 
hopeless Although he wondered why 
God had chosen him, who seemed des 
tmed to live out his days as a miserable, 
blinded wretch, he nevertheless blamed 
his misfortunes on himself He should 
not have trusted in his strength without 
the wusdom to protect him from the wiles 
of Philistine women He mourned also 
the blindness which made him live a life 
that was only half alive 

A chorus of Hebrew elders joined him 
They recalled his past great deeds and 
spoke of the present state of Israel, sub 
ject to Philistine rule Samson accused 
his people of loving bondage more than 
hberty because they had refused to take 
advantage of the victories he won for 
them m the days of his strength 

Manoa, Samson's aged father, also 
came to see his son, whose fate had given 
him great distress He brought news 
which plunged Samson still deeper into 
his mood of depression, the Phihstme 
feast was being given to thank the idol 
Dagon fox delivering the mighty Hebrew 
into the hands of ms enemies Samson 
realized then the dishonor he had brought 
to God, yet he was able to find hope m 
the thought that the contest now was be- 
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tween Jehovah and Dagon He foresaw 
no good for himself, cast off by God, and 
he prayed only for speedy death 

As the chonis mused over God^s treat- 
ment of his chosen ones, Dalila ap 
proached When she offered Samson help 
as recompense for her betrayal of him, he 
scorned her She tried to excuse herself, 
pleading weakness and patriotism, but 
Samson refused to compound his sms by 
yielding to her again, he was regaining 
spiritual as well as physical might He 
again accepted his position as God^s cham- 
pion when Harapha, a Philistine giant, 
came to gloat over his misfortune It was 
too bad that Samson was now so weak, 
said Harapha, had he met him sooner he 
would have won great honor by defeating 
him But he could not defile himself by 
combat with a slave Samson, enraged 
invited Harapha to come within his 
reach The giant refused to accept the 
challenge, however, and left 

When a public officer came to summon 
Samson to the feast, the blind man re 
fused to go His presence there would 


violate Hebrew law, and he had no de 
sire to have the Philistine mob make 
sport of his blindness But as Samson 
told the chorus why he would not go, he 
felt a sudden inner compulsion to follow 
the messenger He sensed that the day 
would mark some remarkable deed in his 
hfe When the officer brought a second 
summons, and more imperative, Samson 
accompamed him 

Manoa, returning with the news that 
he had been able to persuade the Phil 
istine lords to ransom his son, gladly 
planned to sacrifice his patrimony and 
spend his old age caring for Samson Just 
as he was speaking of his hopes that 
Samson would recover his sight, horrible 
shouting broke out in the temple A 
Hebrew messenger, fleeing the awful 
spectacle, told Manoa and the chorus 
that he had just seen Samson pull the 
temple down upon himself and thousands 
of Philistines Manoa decided that Sam 
son had conducted himself like Samson, 
and heroically ended a heroic hfe 


SANINE 


Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Mikhail Artsybashev (1878 1927) 

Type of fht Philosophical romance 
Ttmeofflot 1906 
Locale Russia 
First ^uhltshed 1907 

Principal characters 

Vladimir Petrovitch Saimdste an individuahsttc young Russian 

Lidia (Lida) Petrovna, his sister 

Maria Ivanovna, his mother 

Captain Sarudine, in love with Lida 

Dr Novikoee, also in love with Lida 

SiNA Karsavina, bnefiy the mistress of Sanme 

Younn Nicolaijevitsgh Svarogitsch, in love with Sina Karsavina 


Cntique 

Following the abortive revolution of 
1905, many of the Russian intelligentsia 
made hedonism a popular cult, with pleas 
ure and freedom feom sexual morality 
the hallmarks of their changed attitudes 
Artsybashev, in Sanme (the English 


variant of the Russian Sawxn), took ad 
vantage of the prevalent climate of opin 
ion and with this novel achieved great 
populanty— even notoriety— both m Rus 
sia and abroad While cntics of Russian 
hterature have refused to grant greatness 
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to the book or its author, students of Rus 
Sian history have felt that Samne not only 
mirrored the lapse in morality in Russia 
the time of its publication but that it 
actually contributed to that lapse The 
novel can best be described by saying that 
It preaches a kind of nihilism as the only 
satisfactory answer to human life It has 
been termed a sermon based on the text 
being one^s self and following one’s 
inclinations Samne, the first novel writ 
ten by Artsybashev, is typical of his plays, 
short stones, and novels m its treatment 
brutality, death (especially suicide), 
snd sexual irregularity 

The ^tory 

Dunng the formative years of his life 
yiadimir Petrovitch Samne was away 
from the influence of his family and their 
nome When he returned a young man, 
to his mother’s house in a provincial gar 
risen town, he came as a person believing 
in himself, his strength, and the de 
simbihty of following his inclinations 
wherever they might lead him His 
mother, Mana Ivanovna, could not un 
“^rstand her son His sister Lida, how 
^°rmd him strangely attractive, even 
though she distrusted and feared his 
thinking and its influence 
^^da, having many admirers among 
young civihans and the junior army ofii 
cers, was the belle of the little garnson 
town Her two most serious admirers were 
l^r Novikoff, who wished sincerely to 
m^ry her but was awkward as a suitor, 
and Captain Sarudine, a brutal and las 
civious army officer who wished only to 
make a sexual conquest and was well 
on his way to success with the young 
woman Sanme, giving the same freedoms 
to others as he believed in for himself, 
made no senous attempt to interfere in 

his sisters affairs 

Before long Samne was caught up in 
the social life among the young intelh 
gentsia of the town Among those m the 
^oup Were Sina Karsavina and Yourii 
bvarogitsch The former was a pretty 
young schoolteacher of strong emotions 


who found herself drawn strangely to 
Samne, although she was very much in 
love with Yourii, a young student who 
had been exiled to the provinces for his 
part m revolutionary activities Although 
attracted to Sina, Yourn felt that his po- 
litical duties and ambitions would be 
hampered if he were married Because of 
his beliefs in political duty, and because 
of bashfulness as well, he tried to avoid 
becoming emotionally involved with the 
young schoolteacher 

As the weeks passed Lida was drawn 
closer to Captain Sarudme So strong was 
his physical attraction that she refused a 
proposal of marriage from Dr Novikoff, 
whose jealousy almost became hate Soon 
afterv^ard Lida became Captain Sam 
dine’s mistress Discovering that she was 
pregnant, she turned for help to her lover, 
only to learn that he was now finished 
with her, having made his conquest 
Lida, distraught, thought of drowning 
herself, hut she was found by her brother 
in time He convinced her that she 
needed to live and that she should he 
come Dr Novikoff’s wife Having his sis 
ter’s agreement, Samne went to Dr Novi 
koff, who was about to leave the town 
Little persuasion was needed, even with 
a knowledge of the facts, to get the doc 
tor’s agreement to marry Lida 

About this time Captain Sarudine had 
a visitor from St Petersburg When Cap 
tain Sarudme and his fnend paid a visit 
to the Sanme home so that the officer 
might show off the beautiful woman he 
had seduced, Sanme ordered the captain 
to leave the house and suggested further 
that he leave town Captain Sarudme, 
true to the code of his corps, challenged 
Sanme to a duel Because he believed that 
dueling proved nothing, the young man 
refused the challenge He learned that 
his sister, on the other hand, expected 
him to fight the duel Realizing that his 
sister, like his mother, was a conformist 
to opinion and tradition, Sanme felt 
alienated from them because of their at 
titudes and their failure to understand his 
ideas 
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Even more angered by the refusal of cide by shooting himself The next mom 

his challenge, Captain Sarudine feared ing word came, too, that Soloveitchik had 

that his failure to avenge his honor might hanged himself The two sudden deaths 

put him m a disgraceful position with his caused a great furor in the little town, 

brother officers That he had disgraced but Sanine steadfastly refused to admit 

himself in some people s eyes by his treat that he was in any wav responsible 

ment of Lida did not enter his mind One morning Youm received a letter 

One evening, as Sanine and some from Sina asking him to meet her at a 

friends were strolling along the boule monastery near the town He met her as 

vard, they unexpectedly met Captain requested, and a tender but awkward love 
Sarudine and several of his brother offi scene ensued Because Yourii hated to 
cers Captain Sarudine spoke harshly to admit he needed the girl, his conscience 
Sanine and threatened him with a ndmg bothered him in strange ways When Sma 
crop Sanine, in self defense, knocked was suddenly called back to town that 
doun the officer with his fist Captain evening, Sanine, who was also visiting at 
Sarudine, not much hurt physically but the monastery, offered to escort her On 
humiliated by the indignity of the blow, the way both Sanine and the girl were 
almost went out of his mind Taken back overcome by their emotions, and she sur 
to his quarters, he refused to see even rendered to him Though she was much 
his friends or his orderly upset afterward, she decided that the best 

After the bnef but violent encounter thing for her to do was forget what had 
Sanine walked home with a Jewish happened In the meantime Youni^s sis 
friend, Soloveitchik The two sat for a ter tned to persuade her brother to marry 
long time discussing human life and its The problems that marriage raised for 
meaning Sanine refused to accept any him were so great that the young man 
blame for his behavior, even though he could not face them, and he shot himself 
might have ruined Captain Sarudine's At the funeral Sanine, asked to say a few 
career and life The Jew asked Sanine if words, declared that there was one fool 
a man who worried and thought too much less in the world His response homfied 
might not be better off dead Sanine re everyone Soon afterward Samne left the 
plied that a man or woman who could not town again by team Early one morning, 
enjoy life was already dead Shortly after as the train was crossing the plains, he 
ward he left On his way home he met jumped off to glory m the beauty of an 
Captain Sarudine^s orderly, who informed autumn sunnse 
him that the officer had committed sui 

SAPPHO 

Type of work Drama 

Author Franz Grillparzer Cl 791 1872) 

Type of plot Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot Sixth century B C 
Locale The island of Lesbos 
First presented 1818 

Principal characters 

Sappho, the renowned Greek poetess 
Phaon a young man loved by Sappho 
Mblitta, Sap^o s young and beautiful slave 
Rj^mnes, an elderly male slave owned by Sappho 

CnUque 

The legend that Sappho hurled herself when her love was spumed by a young 
to her death from the Leumdian rock man named Phaon has persisted through 
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the centunes, although there seems to be mg her love for him and telling him how 

no historical foundation for the legend much he meant to her happiness 

Using this tale as his starting point, In Sappho's household was a very 
Franz Gnllparzer wrote a play Aat goes beautiful young female slave named 

beyond a mere love story in several ways Mehtta, taken into Sappho's home when 

Sappho IS portrayed in the drama as the the slave was a small child For some years 

victim of love for a man, many years her the girl had been very close to her mis 

]unior, who turns to love a woman his tress On Sappho's return from Olympia 

own age Sappho is also presented as a she suddenly realized that the child had 
poetic genius who cannot meet the de become a woman Realization of the 

mands of ordinary mortal love and do change caused Sappho some pangs, for it 

mestic relations Finally, realizing that brought home the fact that Sappho her 
she cannot meet those demands, she fore self was no longer young For the first 
goes love to hurl herself to her death, time the poetess wished she were younger 
seeking not vengeance or escape, hut again, for the sake of Phaon 
rather trpng to find her place among the One day Phaon, who still was uncom 
immortals The conflict withm Sappho fortable in the luxurious household of 
between the demands of love and genius his mistress, found refuge m a grotto 
probably reflects the fact that Gnllparzer from the noisy merrymaking of Sappho's 
himself believed, as a result of personal guests While he was enjoying the silence 
experience, that the two conflicting forces of the place, Mehtta wandered nearby, 
were incompatible The central aspect of having been sent to the gardens to pick 
the play is really to he found m Phaon's some flowers As she walked along she 
error in mistaking his love of her poetic voiced her grief at being a slave m a for 
genius for love of Sappho the woman eign land, lonely for a home and family 

Phaon, hearing the girl's lamentations, 
The Story was greatly moved, for he too was lone 

Sappho, beloved by all and treated as some in a strange land He went to the 

the queen of her native island of Lesbos, slave girl and tried to cheer her The 

went to Olympia to compete for the prize climax of their interview was a kiss, oh- 

to be awarded for poetry and song Be served by Sappho as she came looking for 

cause of her genius she won the laurel Phaon Upset, she left Phaon to himself 

wreath accorded the victor and returned for a time Later she found him asleep 
in triumph to her island home To her in the grotto and awakened him with a 
countrymen’s surprise she brought with kiss As he awoke, Phaon murmured 

her on her return a handsome, pleasant, Mehtta's name Fully awake he told Sap- 

hut very young man named Phaon, with pho of a dream in which he saw himself 

whom she had fallen deeply in love m love with Mehtta, who had usurped 

Phaon, having heard the poems of Sap the place of Sappho Sappho told him 

pho read in His father's home, had great not to believe m lying dreams 
admiration for the poetess before he jour Although she concealed the fact from 
neyed to Olympia to compete in the him, Sappho's pnde was badly hurt by 
games as a chanoteer There he and Sap- his account of the dream and by the kiss 
pho had met and fallen m love she had seen him bestow upon Mehtta 

Phaon, a young man simple in his Coming upon Mehtta, Sappho accused 
tastes, was almost overwhelmed by Sap the girl of maliciously trying to steal 
pho's home, her way of life, and her Phaon's love After heated words had 
place of importance on the island Sap- passed between the mistress and her 
pho, deeply m love with Phaon, tried to slave, Sappho drew a dagger and threat 
make him comfortable and at ease m his ened Mehtta's life Phaon's appearance 
new environment by constantly express probably saved the girl from injury at 
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Sappho s hands Phaon then announced given the privilege of judging him, as if 

his love for the slave girl and accused she were a queen The islanders told him 

Sappho of trying to weave magic spells that they regarded her as their queen 
with her poetry to make him believe he Sappho demanded the return of Melitta, 
loved her but Phaon said that in threatening the 

Later that same day Sappho called her slave girPs life Sappho had relinquished 

most trusted slave, Rhamnes, to her and all her rights to the girl Sappho then ac 

commanded him to take Melitta away cused Phaon of being a deceiver in love 

from Lesbos to Chios, across the sea, to Phaon defended himself by saymg that 

be placed in the household of one of he had been mistaken in his love, that 

Sappho s friends That night Rhamnes the love he had felt for Sappho was love 
tried to lure the girl from her quarters to of her genius He added that he had 

a boat on the beach Melitta, suspectmg a really loved her as a goddess, not as a 

trap, protested woman, not knowing the difference, he 

Phaon, fearful for Melitta^s safety, had claimed, until after he had met and fallen 

remained awake and had heard Rhamnes m love with Melitta 
enter Melitta’s quarters When he dis Sappho was disturbed by what had 
covered Rhamnes trickery, he made him happened and by what Phaon had said 
relinquish the girl At first, thinking that she was being 

Alarmed by what had happened, asked too great a pnce for having poetic 
Phaon decided to flee Lesbos and Sap gifts, she wished to disown her genius in 

pho's household Taking Melitta with order to live and love as an ordinary 

him, he embarked m the boat Rhamnes mortal woman She left the company to 

had planned to use in spiriting the girl thmk m solitude As she looked out 

away across the sea, her lyre suddenly clanged 

As soon as he was free of the threat loudly, as if warning her, and she de 

of Phaon^s dagger, Rhamnes sounded the cided not to try to escape the genius 

alarm and told of Phaon^s flight with given her by the gods She asked the gods 

Melitta Planning revenge, Sappho called only to keep her from being an object of 

the people of the island to her and prom men s dension Returning, she forgave 
ised a handsome reward of gold for the the young lovers with a kiss and men 

return of the fugitives Spurred by the walked to an altar of Aphrodite which 

reward and their love for Sappho, the stood on a cliff overlookmg the sea Call- 
islanders burned after Phaon and Mel mg upon the gods to take her to them, 

itta When they came up with the fugi Sappho hurled herself over the bnnk into 

tives upon the sea, Melitta was struck the water below Phaon and Sappho^s 

on the head by an oar during the strug people ran to rescue her, but they were 

gle Phaon then yielded to their captors too late The ocean currents had dashed 
Back in the house of Sappho, Phaon her to her death agamst the rocks 
demanded to know why she should be 

SARTOR RESARTUS 

Type of work Philosophical satire 
Author Thomas Carlyle (1795 1881) 

First fuhhshed 1835 

This ecstatic, involved work— '*The of Thomas Carlyle, the ^‘sage of Chelsea” 
Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels and a crusty censor of the optimistic 
drockh,” to quote its subtitle— is m many Victonan era 

ways one of the most charactenstic works Carlyle, a familiar gibe has it, preached 
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the virtues of silence in a long senes of 
volumes Sartor Resartus (^'the tailor re 
clothed'O IS an early preachment on si 
lence, work, duty, and the world as spint 
These were topics that Carlyle was never 
able to abstain from, whether he was 
writing about a medieval abbot (Past and 
Present) j about heroes {On Heroes, Hero 
Worship, and the Hewtc in History), 
or about fairly recent historical events 
(The French Revolution) Of Carlyle it 
is fair to paraphrase and say Scratch the 
historian, and you will find the prophet 
In Sartor Resartus, at any rate, Carlyle 
IS nearly all prophet 

In a style that is crabbed, Germanic, 
allusive, ironic, hectoring, and paiadox 
ical, Carlyle gave to the age of the Re 
form Bill (1832), John Stuart Mill, 
utilitarianism, and the Industrial Revolu 
tion the ^^gospeF he thought it needed It 
was a message that, in Carlyle's opinion, 
the age was likely to overlook Histori 
cally, this is one reason why Sartor Re 
sartus and other of his works are worthy 
of attention today 

Sartor Resartus is a title pointing to 
the ‘'clothes philosophy” at the center of 
the book But no reader reaches the cen 
ter of the book without penetrating the 
formidable framework and bastion of 
mystification both playful and perverse 
that Carlyle sets up m early chapters 
Carlyle, already an admirer, translator, 
and popularizer of German literature 
when he began this work, writes much of 
the time as if in his own person That 
IS, he is supposedly the English editor 
who has been faced with the task of re- 
arranging and commenting upon the 
mss contents of six paper sacks which 
have come to him from Germany These 
sacks contain the disorderly, fervid lu- 
cubrations of a learned German philos 
opher named Teufelsdrockh (hterally, 
"Devil's dung”) Out of these scrambled 
matenals, the English "editor” and mter 
preter wishes to write a Tife” of the Ger- 
man savant and also to e0ect a presenta- 
tion of the key ideas of the great foreign 
thinker 


The "life” which does not come to 
much, is obviously a reflection of Car 
lyle's admiration for Goethe's The Sor 
rows of Young Werther and other Btl 
dungsromane or tales of youthful growth 
Teufelsdrockh has a mysterious birth and 
grows up lovingly cared for by foster 
parents His mind soon shows its powers 
and feeds omnivorously on books The 
future sage falls in love with a young 
woman named Blumme, is jilted by her, 
and goes on typical early nineteenth 
century wanderings Dnven by Welt 
schmerz, he goes to the Alps and finally 
to Pans, for sufficient reason, he utters his 
Everlasting No, his sweeping and bitter 
rejection of the structure of society and 
Its conventions Shortly thereafter, Car 
lyle's hero goes to Northern Scandinavia, 
outfaces a murderous Russian, and utters 
his Everlasting Yea This is his accept 
ance, m a deeper sense, of the same tex 
ture of life and convention that he had 
rejected in Pans After this climactic ex 
penence, Teufelsdrockh returns to his 
native city of Weissnichtwo (Don't 
Know Where), puffs his pipe drinks his 
beer, and now and then sits at his desk 
in a top-floor room and meditates upon 
hxs little town and the world beyond it 
This "life,” however, takes second 
place to the long quotations of his opm 
ions, also deposited in the paper bags for 
the benefit of his English editor and, of 
course, England On many pages Ten 
felsdrockh is allowed to speak for him 
self But in almost as many pages the 
editor speaks for him, extending the ap 
plication of the supposedly Germanic 
ideas to the turmoils of contemporary 
England By this transparent subterfuge, 
the life and opinions of the imaginary 
German philosopher become a tract for 
the time, m which Carlyle is able to utter 
his own Everlasting No to the anti ideal 
ist movements of the Victorian Age the 
growth of democracy, the trust in utih 
tanan philosophy and its cold and (to 
Carlyle) petty calculation of pleasure 
and pain, profit and loss 

Carlyle is also able to utter hi$ Ever- 
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lasting Yea, which amounts to this 
clothes and human institutions and re 
ligions of the past and their empty rites 
must be regarded, when they are properly 
viewed, as the obscure and yet wonderful 
expression of the ongoing life of the soul 
And the life of the soul must be regarded 
in two supplementary hut noncontradict 
ing ways It is the destiny of each man 
to create or re create the "'clothes” that he 
himself wears It is a gift of world des- 
tiny that man over outnumbered genera 
tions may trace the biography of the hu 
man race itself by study of the institu 
tions It sets up, the buildings it erects, 
and, most important of all, the thoughts 
that It thmlcs and, by religion and in 
books, transmits to future generations 
To do all this is to be a good Teufels 
drockh, but to practice an imitation of 
Richter and Goethe, if not Chnst, each 


man must trace the arc of denial and af 
firmation in his own life As Carlyle 
points out in Sartor Resartus, each man 
must deny "the dandiacal body”— life 
smart, modish, and empty— and he must 
sink into a condition of receptive silence 
Out of this silence will come the true 
words, the words that emanapate man 
from illusions and which clear the way to 
work This work can be humble and 
anonymous like the digging of a gar 
dener, or it can be noble and widely 
known, like the notations of Teufels 
drockh at his desk 

Such are the mam oudines of the 
"good news” of Carlyle^s early book 
Readers who are just will concede that 
Carlyle was a kind of pre Existentialist 
hkehis contemporary Kierkegaard, though 
It IS Kierkegaard who is accepted as a 
master by modern Existentialist thought 


SATANSTOE 


Ty^e of work Novel 

Author James Fenimore Cooper (1789 1851) 

Ty'pe of flot Historical romance 
Ttmeofflot 1751 1758 
Locale New York State 
First fuhhshed 1845 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Cornelius Littlepage called Corny, the narrator 

Hugh Roger Littlepage, Corny s grandfather 

Dirck Van Valkenburgh, called Dirck Pollock Corny^s fnend 

Abraham Van Valkenburgh called Brom Pollock his father 

Herman Mordaunt, a wealthy landowner 

Anneke Mordaunt, his daughter 

Mary Wallace her fnend 

CuERT Ten Eyck, Corny fnend, in love with Mary 
The Reverend Thomas Worden, a clergyman 
Jason Newcomb, a schoolmaster from Connecticut 
Mother Doortje a fortune teller 
Major Bulstrode, a Bntish oflScer, in love with Anneke 
Jaap Corny s Negro slave 
Mr Traverse, a surveyor 
SusQUEsus, and 

Jumper, Indian guides and runners 


Critique 

Satanstoe, or, The Littlepage Manu- 
scripts, combines the social cnticism of 
Cooper^s later life with his talents as a 
romanticist Unlike his best work, how 


ever, this novel lacks the action and 
melodrama that brought him fame The 
story, narrated by Corny Littlepage, son 
of a landed propnetor, takes place mainly 
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m Albany, New York, with an adven 
turous climax m the forests of New York 
State The value of the book as social 
cnticism rests in its descriptions of life 
m Albany and New York City and in the 
author's comments on the Dutch charac 
ters of these cities Cooper's intense ro 
manticism led him to create idealized he 
roes who are unreal and often boring 
Much of the book dwells on a poorly 
developed love affair between Corny and 
Anneke who, in the end, marry and live 
happily ever after The novel seems to 
lack direction and the action barely gets 
off the ground before the novel ends 

The Story 

As a lad, Cornelius Littlepage, usually 
called Corny, studied classics under the 
Rev Thomas Worden at Satanstoe as a 
preparation for going to an Amencan 
university Satanstoe was owned by 
Corny's father and was so named because 
It was a peninsula shaped like an in 
verted toe When Corny's father felt 
that he was prepared to attend a uni 
versity, a discussion was held with Abra 
ham Van Valkenburgh, or 'Brom Pollock, 
as he was called, to decide on which 
university Corny was to attend Pollock 
also had a son, Dirck, the same age as 
Corny After comparing the New Eng- 
land manners at Yale with the manners 
of Newark, later Princeton, it was de 
cided to send Corny to Princeton 

Before settling at Newark, Corny went 
with his father to visit New York City 
They arrived there during a holiday and 
toured the streets Because the Patroon of 
Albany was visiting the city, a crowd had 
gathered Corny noticed a beautiful girl 
named Anneke who had been insulted 
when a butcher's boy knocked an apple 
from her hand Corny gave the boy a dig 
in the ribs and then exchanged blows 
with him Turning to see the girl again, 
Corny found that she had disappeared 

In 1755, after completing the four 
year course at college Corny returned to 
Satanstoe There he renewed his boyhood 
friendship with Dirck Pollock and met 


Jason Newcome, the new schoolmaster 
from Danbury Newcome took strong ex 
ception to New York habits and manners, 
as exampled by the Rev Mr Worden, 
who played whist with Corny's mother 
Newcome, because of his Connecticut 
upbringing was not as well educated as 
were the Littlepages and he could not 
understand their leisure He felt that 
Corny should work for a living 

When Corny was twenty, he and 
Dirck traveled to New York City On 
the journey Corny learned that their 
fathers had jointly purchased some land 
from the Indians and that probably, next 
year, they were to be sent to look over 
the land, which was not far from Albany 
While on the road, Dirck pointed out 
Lilacsbush, the summer home of Herman 
Mordaunt, his mother's cousin Comv 
suggested that they stop there but Dirck 
explained that Mordaunt and his mother 
less daughter Anneke remained in their 
winter home m New York Citv until 
after the Pinkster holidavs, around Eas 
ter time Dirck declared that Anneke was 
one of the prettiest girls in the colony 
The pair stopped at Mrs Light's inn 
where they heard some gossip about An 
neke's many admirers 

In New York City, Corny visited his 
aunt, Mrs Legge while Dirck stayed 
with relatives in the town Jason New 
come being on a holiday, also made his 
appearance Soon after their arrival the 
three young men went to the town com 
mon to watch the Pinkster frolics, a 
Negro holiday There they met Anneke 
Mordaunt, Dirck's cousin, who remem 
hered that Corny had fought the butcher's 
boy for her sake The group visited a 
lion's cage and Corny was able to save 
Anneke's life when the crowd pressed her 
close to the bars and the animal seized 
her with one paw In addition to An 
neke's gratitude Corny also earned that 
of her father, who invited Corny and 
Dirck to dme with him At the Mordaunt 
house Corny met several British officers 
who were numbered among Anneke's 
admirers One, Major Buktrode, asked 
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Corny why lie had not enlisted to fight 
in the war against the French Corny 
replied that his grandfather would not 
have allowed him to join the colors Later 
he expressed his opinion that the war was 
not really the concern of the settlers but 
a quarrel between the English and the 
French 

During die stay in New York, Corny 
and Dirck frequently visited the Mor 
daunts When the officers gave a dramatic 
performance to which the Mordaunts and 
their friends were invited, Bulstrode, the 
starring performer, was offensive to An 
neke^s sensitivities, theatrical perform 
ances not being highly considered m the 
colonies Corny and Dirck then rode 
with the Mordaunts and Mary Wallace 
to Lilacsbush In spite of Corny's efforts 
to prevent him, Jason Newcome managed 
to travel with them on the journey hack 
to Satanstoe On their return home, 
Corny related the events of his tnp, 
including his meetings with Anneke, to 
his mother, who was greatly pleased 

In the following March Dirck and 
Corny traveled to Albany in order to 
inspect the land their fathers had bought 
With them they carried a quantity of 
merchandise to sell to the army, which 
was stationed in Albany At the inn 
where they stopped they learned that the 
Mordaunts were also there as well as 
Bulstrode's regiment and that Herman 
Mordaunt wanted Anneke to marry Bui 
strode Corny and Dirck had Mr Worden 
and Jason as their companions, as well as 
Jaap, a faithful colored servant In order 
to reach Albany they were forced to 
cross the Hudson on ice Although many 
other wagons had made the crossing, Mr 
Worden refused to ride in the sleigh and 
ran alongside, thus acquinng in Albany 
the tide of the loping Dominie" In 
Albany, Corny met Guert Ten Eyck, an 
irresponsible young man who took Corny 
sledding in the center of the town and 
humiliated him by guiding the sled to 
the feet of Anneke and her friend, Mary 
Wallace, sledding was considered a child's 
sport Guert was m love with Mary, who 
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admonished his action severely 

Guert, who helped Corny dispose of 
the goods he had brought from Satanstoe 
mvited his friends to dinner Discovering 
that the army had stolen his dinner he 
tncked Corny and Mr Worden into help 
mg to steal their dinner from the mayor 
That official, learning of Guert's tnck, in 
vited them to a second dinner that night 
Present at the mayors house were the 
Mordaunts and Mary Wallace That same 
night Corny told Anneke that Guert 
loved Mary and then admitted that he 
loved her Anneke, hearing his declara 
tion, turned pale 

When Corny met Bulstrode in Albany, 
the British officer spoke of his love for 
Anneke and of his hopes of obtaining 
his father s permission for their mamage 
They discussed the war and the relation 
ship between England and the colonies 
Guert Ten Eyck, wishing to go riding 
with Mary, asked Corny to try to obtain 
Mr Mordaunt's approval of a sleigh ride 
he was planning 

Mr Mordaunt agreed to accompany 
Anneke and Mary on the sleigh ride with 
Guert, Corny, and Dirck on the follow 
ing Monday Then, over the weekend, 
the ice melted on all the roads because 
spring had arrived suddenly, Guert and 
Corny feared their trip would have to 
be postponed until the following year 
The Hudson River was still frozen over, 
however, and Guert's suggestion that they 
go for a ude on the river itself proved a 
plan agreeable to the whole party 

The sleighs rode on the ice to Kinder- 
hook without mishap On the return trip 
people frequently called out from the 
land, but the sleighs were going too fast 
for the occupants to understand what was 
being told them Suddenly, to their dis 
may, they realized that the warm weather 
had caused the river to flood, Breaking 
the ice apart and separating the sleighs 
from dry land Fearing for the safety of 
the women. Corny promised to care for 
Anneke's life and Guert promised to look 
after Mary In their efforts to reach shore 
safely, the groups were separated, each 



attempting to save themselves by another set out to join the expedition The British 
route Through courage and eflFort, every 'were badly defeated at the battle by a 
body reached shore safely smaller force of French and Indians and 

Because of their heroism on the ice, Lord Howe was killed Under Guert^s 
Guert and Corny became well known m leadership the volunteers escaped after 
Albany Bulstrode, congratulating Corny, learning that Bulstrode had been sen 
learned for the first time that the young ously wounded and sent to Ravensnest 

man was in love with Anneke Although Jaap had taken a Canadian Indian, Mus 

he received this news coolly, Bulstrode querusque, but he was forced to release 

said that he saw no reason why he and his pnsoner so that the group could 
Corny could not remain friends make an escape Jaap thrashed the Indian 

Disappointed in his courtship of Mary, before freeing him Susquesus warned 

Guert proposed that Corny accompany that Jaap had done a very foolish deed 
him on a visit to Mother Doortje, a for Guided by Susquesus, the party returned 
tune teller Mr Worden, not a strictly to Mooseridge, where they found the sur 
moralistic man, went with them, as did veying party gone 
Dirck Pollock Although they disguised Susquesus, going to warn the surveyors 
themselves, the seer recognized them and of the danger of Indian raids found 
advised Guert to follow Corny into the strange Indian tracks and followed them 
woods during the summer She also That night the men returned from Ticon 
identified Mr Worden as the lopmg deroga and all slept in the locked hut 
Dominie and advised Jason Newcome to In the middle of the night Corny was 
buy land for making a mill seat When awakened by Susquesus who led him 
Guert was told he might never marry, in the direction of cries for help They 
the fortune teller’s words caused him to found Guert’s colored servant who had 
give up almost all hope of winning Mary been with the surveyors, tortured and 
After the arrival of Lord Howe, the scalped Later they found the body of 
British troops moved northward A short one of the hunters and axmen and, a 
time later Mr Mordaunt announced that little farther on, the surveyor, his two 
he was going to visit land of his own, chambearers, and the second axman, also 
a tract known as Ravensnest, which was scalped and dead Susquesus said that 
very near the Littlepage and Pollock Musquerusque had taken his revenge for 
property of Mooseridge The group trav the beating 

eled together to Ravensnest From there Returning to Mooseridge, they found 
Corny, Dirck, Guert, the surveyor Mr Jumper, the Indian scout, with a letter 
Traverse, two axmen, two chambearers, from Mr Mordaunt inviting them to join 
Jaap, and Guert s colored servant Pete him at Ravensnest On the way they 
set out to find Mooseridge On the way came upon a party of Indians and dis 
they met Jumper, an Indian whom they persed them in a surprise attack 
hired as a guide Later a second Indian, At Ravensnest, Corny took the oppor 
Susquesus, or Trackless, was added to tunity to press his suit Anneke, in turn, 
the party Because of Susquesus’ skill in confessed her love for him, adding that 
woodcraft, they soon located the bound she had never loved Bulstrode Mary 
ary marker and immediately began the Wallace, however, refused to marry 
work of surveying the tract For shelter Guert During an Indian raid on the 
they built a rude but comfortable log house Guert fought with reckless cour 
cabin age After he and Jaap had been cap- 

Leaming from the woods runner that tured, Mary realized that she loved him 
the English were about to begin opera after all Guert was mortally wounded, 
tions against Ticonderoga, Corny, Dirck, however, while escaping with Jaap from 
Guert, and Jaap, guided by Susquesus, the Indians, and he died in Mary’s arms 
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Bulstrode, confined to his bed because the death of his grandfather Corny ac 
of his wound, did not learn until much quired still more land He and Anneke 

later Anneke^s decision to marry Corny lived for many years in peace, and be 

When the two men met again at Lilacs came die happy parents of a son whom 

bush, Bulstrode offered his rival his hand they named Mordaunt 
and best wishes Jason Newcome acquired a mill seat 

Corny’s mother was overjoyed to hear from Mr Mordaunt on a cheap lease Mr 

of her son’s approaching marriage, and Worden returned to Satanstoe He had 

Mr Mordaunt, who had originally fa decided that missionary life was too diffi 
vored Bulstrode for his daughter s hand, cult and that the only people who should 
decided to settle his property on Corny be Chnstians were people who were al 
and his bride After their marriage An ready civilized 
neke and Corny settled at Lilacsbush On 

SATIRES 

Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Juvenal (Decrmus Junius Juvenalis, c 55 c 135) 

First transcnhed 112 128 

Greatest of the Latin satirists, Juvenal advance himself at the expense of the 
was bom in Aquinum, southeast of Rome, Romans, he declared that ‘'it is difficult 

also the birthplace of St Thomas Aqui not to write satires ” His writing was little 

nas Few facts about him have come appreciated dunng his lifetime Indeed, 

down outside his own wnting, though a his satires disappeared for several cen 
biography written in the fourth century tunes Rediscovered, Juvenal was es 
said that he was the son of a freedman teemed as an epigrammatist and social 
and practiced rhetoric until middle age historian because of his vivid pictures of 
for Ins own amusement — perhaps until Latin hfe 

he took up poetry As a satirist, the vices Sixteen satires, totaling 3,775 lines, 
of his age gave him matenal made up the total preserved work of 

Born dunng the reign of Nero, he Juvenal The poems vary in length from 

lived under nine other emperors, mclud the httle more than sixty lines of the 

ing Otho, of whom he was especially unfinished XVI, which deals with the 

cntical, and tyrannical Domitian Juve prerogatives of a soldier, to the 661 lines 

naFs pictures of life in Rome are gloomy of VI, directed against women, which is 

and bitter He feared the growing power long enough to fill a papyrus roll by it 
of the moneyed classes, the traders, and self His first book, containing 690 lines 
the freedman He disapproved of the in all, includes his first five satires of 
softening influences of Greek and Eastern which Satire I, appropriately, explains 
cultures and the vices they introduced why he turned to this form of literary 
Some scholars have accused him of dwell activity He declared that he began wnt 
mg on vice for the pleasures he took m mg to pay back the many poets who had 
writing about immorality, his own claim been boring him, from crude Cordus with 
was that he wrote to exalt virtue and en his lengthy epics to the writers of come 
courage men to seek it dies and elegies Since depravities on 

He explained his choice of medium every side "rate the midnight oil of 

m his first satire Having no desire to Horace,” he bade the writer of satires 
rewrite old plays or endless epics, and to "set sail ” Pondenng, however, the ad- 
having seen a barber become wealthier vice of those who had warned him against 
than a patncian and an idiotic Egyptian the wrath of rulers, he declared hfs mts^n- 
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tion to dedicate his attention to the dead 
those whose ashes he along the roads 
outside Rome 

Satire II, directed against effeminate 
men, put into circulation the familiar 
proverb that 'one rotten apple spoils a 
whole barrel ** This work describes the 
pretty boys with their long hair and their 
togas of pastel colors 

The whole of Rome was his target in 
Satire III Hearing that his friend Um 
britius was moving to Cumae to escape 
the vices of the capital, Juvenal com 
mended his decision 

After all it is something even in a 
lonely corner 

To make yourself the landlord of a 
single hzard 

In Satire IV he considered those able 
to escape the consequences of any cnme 
because they were wealthy or highborn 
In Number V, he inveighed against 
stingy patrons and clients who had no 
sense of shame He described the taste 
less food provided for clients who came 
to the rich man^s table, contrasting this 
fare with the delicious banquets served 
when only a few fnends were invited in 
to dine 

The approaching marnage of Postumus 
gave the poet a motive for a coarse dia 
tnbe against the women of Rome in 
Satire VI Back m pnmitive times, he 
asserted, chastity existed on earth, But 
not among the Roman matrons of his 
time He described their beauty aids, 
their aimless lives, their extravagances, 
and their pretense to culture Some even 
went as far as to forget their sex m their 
desire to be gladiators And the remedy^ 
End the evils of an extended peace and 
the luxury that had taken the place of 
frugality and self sacrifice 

Satire VII laments the evil plight of 
men of culture when poets and histonans 
cannot make a living and teachers, after 
years of preparation, get less money in a 
year than a successful jockey after one 
race 

Blood IS no reason for expecting re 


spect, said Juvenal in Satire VIII Re 
traced a few generations, even the noblest 
blood is mixed with the common Deeds 
are more important The brief Satire IX 
is a poem on pimps and informers It is 
followed by the famous Number X, 
adapted by Johnson to the English scene 
under the title ' On the Vanity of Human 
Wishes This poem states that few 
human beings know what is good or bad 
for them Most people wish for health 
or honor Students of rhetoric crave elo 
quence, the ruin of Demosthenes and 
Cicero The ambitions of Alexander and 
Xerxes were their undoing People desire 
long life, which brings ills, or beauty 
which causes unhappiness If we were 
wise, we would let the gods make the 
decision for us As Johnson translated it 

So raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and 
the choice 

If we must pray, ask for a healthy mind 
in a healthy body and a spirit reconciled 
to trouble or death 

Extravagance is the theme of Satire 
XI, sent to Persicus along with an invita 
tion to dinner Many m Rome beggar 
themselves for pleasure, said Juvenal, but 
at my table, fnend, you will eat what I 
can afford, simply served, and without 
lavish entertainment 

In a more mellow vein, Juvenal de- 
voted Number XII to his joy that his 
friend Catullus had been rescued after a 
shipwreck His ceremonies of thanksgiv 
ing, however, were to be simple He 
would not offer rich treasures to the gods 
as some legacy hunters had done Then, 
not able to remain benevolent long, he 
ended with a jibe at Pacuvius who 
profited from the misfortunes of others 

Calvinus, who complained loudly at 
being defrauded, was satirized in Num 
ber XIII, and the avancious Fuscmus in 
Number XIV was urged to provide a 
better example to his children Satire XV 
differs from the preceding, being in effect 
a parable about the rivalry of neighbonng 
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towns Once tn^n was kind to man, now in the middle of a line, without leaving 

vipers are less cruel to their fellows the reader sure whether Juvenal really 

Pythagoras, should he return, would be intended to praise the soldiers, or whether 

certain the beasts of the fields are supe he was preparing to deflate the military 

nor to humans caste There is no explanation of why 

The final, unfinished Satire XVI repre Juvenal failed to finish the poem Per 

sents a new departure for the poet Here haps there is some truth in the tradition 

he lists the special advantages that sol that he was either summanly banished or 

diers have over everyone else The work sent on a mission from which he never 

breaks off with an unfinished sentence, returned 

SATIROMASTIX 

Type of work Drama 

Author Thomas Dekker (c 1572 1632>) 

Type of flot Satincal romance 
Time of 'plot c 1100 
Locale England 
'first presented 1601 

Principal characters 

William Rufus, King of England 

Sir Walter Terrill, his noble follower 

Caeleshne, Sir Walter^s bride 

Sir Quintilian Shorthose die hnde's father 

Mistress Miniver, a wealthy widow 

Sir Vaughan ap Rees, a Welshman, suitor of the widow 

Sir Adam Prickshaft, another suitor o£ the widow 

Crisfinus, a poet 

Demetrius, another poet 

Horace, the humorous poet 

Asinius Bubo, Horace s admmng follower 

Captain Tucca, a roanng roisterer 

Critique 

Thomas Dekker's Satiromastix owes its Vaughan, and Sir Adam Filled with a 
present mterest almost solely to the plot ventable glut of puns ranging from the 
dealing with *^The Untrustmg of the Hu nsqu6 to the obscene, this farcical plot 
mourous Poet,^' the poet being Ben Jon- would doubtless have been a success on 

son under the thin isguise of the name the Elizabethan stage as an independent 

Horace Apparently the play was patched work The third plot depends on its 

up in some haste after the production of relation to Jonson's Poetaster, performed 

Jonson's Poetaster, which caricatured Dek- earlier m the year (1^01) Poetastei 

ker and John Marston The three plots are contams two plots, somewhat loosely con 

not well joined Perhaps the triangle con nected die love story of Ovid and Julia 
taming Sir Walter Terrill, his beautiful the daughter of Augustus Caesar, and 
bride Caelestine, and King William Rufus, the discomfiture of Horace's enemies, par 
was the plot of an original play on which ticularly Cnspinus the poetaster and De 
Dekker was working when the contro metnus the playdresser For a long time 
versy between Jonson and the ^^poetasters'' scholars of Jonson devoted themselves to 
broke out It remains the central plot identifpng the characters of Poetaster 
The second, which has little bearing on with actual Elizabethans There is, how 
the firsts IS concerned with the wooing ever, no reason to doubt that Poetaster 
of Mistress Mimver by Sir Quintihan, Sir contams attacks on Marston and Dekker, 
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and possibly other contemporaries And 
there is no ambiguity about Dekker's 
Horace he is England's Ben Jonson, 
bnlliantly caricatured 

The Story 

While Sir Quintilian Shorthose super- 
vised the preparations for the marriage 
of his daughter Caelestine, Sir Adam 
Prickshaft, Sir Vaughan ap Rees, and 
Mistress Miniver came to share m the 
festivities All three knights were en 
amored of the widow When the bndal 
party entered, Sir Walter Terrill, the 
groom to-be, announced that King Wii 
ham Rufus would grace the wedding 
with his presence The groom had sent 
to the poet Horace for a wedding song 

Horace was laboring by candlelight, 
surrounded by books, when his adminng 
fnend Asinius Bubo visited him Bubo 
warned that Crispmus and Demetnus 
planned to put Horace in a play as a 
bncklayer To the great embarrassment 
of Horace, Crispmus and Demetnus en 
tered and accused him of unfair attacks 
on them 

Soon Blunt, accompanied by Captain 
Tucca, came to get the wedding verses, 
but Horace confessed he had not been 
able to finish them in the three days al 
lotted him Captain Tucca blasted Hor 
ace with a stream of Rabelaisian abuse 
for writing satires about him Quivenng 
with fear, Horace apologized and prom 
ised future good behavior The captain 
tipped him generously, and the visitors 
left 

The three knights urged Mistress 
Miniver to choose one of them for her 
second husband, but their talk was in 
terrupted by the arrival of King William 
Rufus and his train The king greeted the 
bnde with a lass, obviously taken with 
her beauty and charm Dunng the dance 
he managed to single her out frequently, 
engaging m nsqu^ hanter When the 
ladies withdrew, the king dared Sir Wal 
ter to postpone the wedding night and to 
trust fais bride at court alone with the 
bng Goaded with lack of faith m her, 


Sir Walter unwisely promised to send 
her 

In spite of Horace's love letters pur 
chased by Sir Vaughan, the widow re 
fused him, favoring Sir Adam Enraged, 
Sir Vaughan asked Horace to wnte a 
satire on baldness, since Sir Adam was 
bald Sir Quintilian, needing a messenger 
to speak for him, turned to raucous, foul 
mouthed Captain Tucca The captain 
also agreed to carry nch gifts to the widow 
from Sir Adam However, Captain Tucca 
wooed for himself Later, the captain was 
shown a new senes of satincal epigrams 
by Horace on him 

Sir Vaughan entertained the widow at 
a banquet, at which Horace read his 
satire on baldness Mistress Miniver an 
nounced she could never be ''enameled" 
of a baldheaded man again Captain 
Tucca hurst in and threatened Horace, 
Sir Vaughan drove him out, but Mistress 
Miniver called after the captain demand 
mg that he return the money she had 
lent him Sir Vaughan rushed after the 
captain to punish him Bubo showed 
Horace a challenge left by the fire eating 
Captain Tucca 

Captain Tucca promised Sir Adam he 
would have Crispmus and Demetrius 
praise baldness m verse Bubo and Hot 
ace came to the captain for a parley, and 
the three made peace again Captain 
Tucca convinced Sir Vaughan that bor- 
rowing the money had been part of his 
plan to help the knight win the widow 
At the next gathering of the widow's 
fnends, Cnspmus read his praise of bald 
ness, then Captain Tucca aroused the 
whole group to take Horace to court and 
punish him for his sharp satires 

Sir Walter, Sir Quintilian, and Cae- 
lestine lamented her danger, and Sir 
Quintilian proposed that she drink poi 
son Gnef-stncken, Sir Walter consented 
to the loss of his wife in order to save 
her honor When revelers came to escort 
the couple to court, Sir Walter announced 
his wife's death and requested that they 
go with him m procession to the king 

King Wilham Rufus, laughing at the 
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gullibility of Sir Walter, waited eagerly 
for the coming of the bride Sir Walter, 
dressed in black, escorted the body into 
the king’s presence Seeing Caelestine 
lifeless, the king cried out m horror Sir 
Walter accused the king of tyranny and 
explained that Caelestine had chosen to 
die rather than to lose her honor, Sir 
Walter’s oath was kept by his bringing 
her body to the king Shame overcame 
the repentant monarch Caelestine re 
vived, and Sir Quintilian told how he 
had given her a potion which gave the 
appearance of death, though both Sir 
Walter and she had believed it poison 
The king restored the wife unharmed to 
her husband 

Cnspmus offered an interlude for 
comic relief after the seriousness of the 


Situation Captain Tucca led Horace and 
Bubo, both weanng horns, into the royal 
presence Bubo was made to swear he 
would abandon Horace and his poetry, 
upon swearing this, he was released 
Horace, crowned with nettles instead of 
laurels, promised at great length to amend 
as a wnter and to give up sour cnticisms 
and complaints Captain Tucca an 
nounced that he and Mistress Miniver 
were to be married The disgrunded 
knights accepted defeat, and Captain 
Tucca promised to repay them what they 
had given him for their wooing of the 
widow A dance followed, and all ended 
happily 

Captain Tucca delivered an epilogue 
promising future theatrical battles be 
tween Horace and the poetasters 


SCEPTICISM AND 

Type of work Philosophy 

Author George Santayana (1863 1952) 

First puhltshed 1923 

Scepticism and Animal Faith was writ 
ten as an introduction to a system of 
philosophy, a system later made explicit 
in Santayana’s four volume The Realms 
of Being The Realm of Essence (1927), 
The Realm of Matter (1930), The Realm 
of Truth (193 8), The Realm of Spirit 
(1940) Despite the fact that the author 
believed that his ideas needed the ex 
tended treatment he gave them m these 
volumes, the introductory work remains 
the clearest most concise, and most rep 
resentative of Santayana’s works Almost 
every important contnbution which the 
author made to philosophy can be found 
here, and the advantage of this single 
work IS that the reader can gain a syn 
optic vision of the relations of the ideas 
to each other, something he might fail 
to achieve if he centered his attention 
initially upon one of the volumes of The 
Realms of Being or The Life of Reason 
(1905 1906) 

Santayana’s principal thesis is that 
knowledge is faith ^‘mediated by sym- 


ANIMAL FAITH 


bols” The symbols of human discourse, 
when man is talking to himself about the 
world of facts, are the elements in his 
experience sensations, images, feelings, 
and the like **The images in sense are 
parts of discourse, not parts of nature 
they are the babble of our innocent organs 
under the stimulus of things,” writes San 
tayana Since we cannot be certain that 
the given elements, the essences, are signs 
of physical ob 3 ects affecting us as physical 
organisms, there is a sense m which we 
cannot be said to be free of the possi- 
bility of error Nevertheless, as animals 
as active beings, we find ourselves com- 
pelled to take our experiences as the ex 
penences of a living organism in the proc 
ess of being shocked and stimulated by 
the world Our belief in a nature of 
change is made possible by our inter- 
pretation of the given— the data, the 
essences— but it cannot be justified by the 
given, hence, it is animal faith 

To prepare himself for the statement 
that all knowledge is the faith that cer 
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tain given elements are signs of things 
and events, Santayana develops a thor- 
ough skepticism which ends with the 
cryptic statement that ^'Nothing given 
exists^' To understand the meaning and 
ground of this claim it is necessary to un- 
derstand Santayana's conception of the 
given— his theory of essences 

It is difficult to make all the proper 
qualifications m a brief descnption, but 
if one begins by supposing that essences 
are characteristics of actual and possible 
things, whether physical, psychical, 
mathematical or whatever, a beginning 
has been made If a person were to have 
two or three sense experiences of pre 
asely the same sort— three sense images 
of a certain shade of yellow for example 
—that shade of yellow w’^ould be an es 
sence that had been given to him in 
sense experience Even if he had not had 
the expenence, he could have had it the 
essence is a character his expenence 
might come to have Essences, then, are 
universals, not particulars, they are char 
actenstics which may or may not be the 
characteristics of existing things 

It makes sense to say of a particular 
thing that it is, or was, or shall be, but 
we cannot sensibly talk that way about 
the characteristics of things Considered 
in themselves, as they must be essences 
are immutable, eternal, never vague, and 
neither good nor bad In Santayana's 
terms, the realm of essence * is simply the 
unwritten catalogue, prosaic and infinite, 
of all the characters possessed by such 
things as happen to exist, together with 
the characters which all different things 
would possess if they existed " 

If this definition of essence is kept 
clearly in mind, if an essence is simply 
a character but not necessanly the char 
acter of anything, then it becomes clear 
that if essences are given— and they are 
—then nothing given exists If we are 
correct in our suppositions, then, when 
ever an essence is given, it is given to a 
self, 1 e , someone has an expenence, and 
the experience has a certain character, an 
e^nce The self that has expenences 


exists the ^hntuition," i e , the apprehen 
Sion of the character of the experience, 
exists and, if the self is not mistaken in 
Its interpretation of the given, of the 
^^atum," a physical event or object exists 
as signified by the datum In conven 
tional language, there are persons, sense 
expenences, and the objects which give 
rise to the experiences But it is improper 
now, and false, to say that the essence 
of the expenence exists To say this 
would violate Santayana's definition of 
essence and, accordingly, lead to a para 
dox For example, if an essence is a char 
acter, and if on three occasions the same 
character were given, then the conse 
quence of saying that on each occasion 
the essence existed is that the essence will 
have gone in and out of existence three 
times If two persons have the same kind 
of experience— 1 e , intuit the same es 
sence— then we would have to say that 
the essence is m two places at the same 
time As long as one remembers that, by 
definition, an essence is a character con 
sidered as a character, it is clearly non 
sense to think of essences as existing 

The discovery of essence is the reward 
of a relentless skepticism In Santayana's 
view, we have no final justification for 
our claims about the existence of external 
objects, and all of our beliefs about selves 
and change and memory are open to 
critical challenge ^'Scepticism may 
be carried to the point of denjnng change 
and memory, and the reality of all facts," 
he wntes 

But Santayana had no great affection 
for this ultimate skepticism In his terms 
he was a "wayward sceptic," entertain 
ing the notion of an ultimate skepticism 
only to show that critical challenge of 
our customary beliefs is possible It is 
customary and unavoidable for a human 
being to suppose that he himself lives 
and thinks, and Santayana's rejoinder is, 
"That he does so is true, but to estabhsh 
that truth he must appeal to animal 
faith " 

In order to discuss the human being in 
bis response to the data of expenence 



Santayana introduces his special senses 
of the terms 'spmt/' "'psyche,” and "in 
tuition ” Intuition is the apprehension of 
essence, the spirit is the cool contem 
plator, that which intuits and psyche is 
the self that acts has preferences takes 
data as signs Of course, ivhen we hegin 
to use these terms as descriptive of facts, 
we are expressing our own animal faith, 
when we say that the spirit confronts es 
sences and that the psyche acts accord 
ingly, tabng the essences as signs of a 
physical world, we are saying what the 
ultimate skeptic cannot allow~but we 
are animals, and the psyche has other 
business than philosophy 

There is something appealing and hb 
erating in Santayana*s conception of 
animal faith No one could be more 
careful than he in examining and chal 
lenging the pretensions of the pretenders 
to knowledge and wisdom the paradox 
that knowledge is animal faith reveals 
that what we call ""knowledge” is merely 
unwarranted, but stubborn, animal con 
viction That same paradox brings out the 
positive side of Santayana^s philosophy 
as animals taking data as signs we make 
sense out of what would otherwise be a 
static complex of essences and give order 
both to our world and ourselves 

In the description of the consequences 
of animal faith in action, Santayana con 
sidered first the belief m discourse which 
arises once one has given up ""passive in 
tuition ” From the belief in discourse one 
passes to belief ""in experience in sub 
stance, m truth, and in spint ” This pro 
gression of beliefs is a natural one, and 
the description of the hfe of reason in 
vanous areas was undertaken by Santa 
yana in his earher five volume work The 
Life of Reason The Realms of Being 
naturally followed Sce'pUcism and Animal 
Faith as a careful elaboration of the 
terms ""essence,” ""matter,” ""truth,” and 


""spirit ” 

Unlike many philosophers, Santayana 
had self confidence enough to know the 
hmits of his inquiry He did not pretend 
to be able to discover what the physicist, 
for example, can discover by acting on his 
scientific animal faith Once we pass from 
the intuitive contemplation of essences 
to the recognition of the human use of 
data as signs, we soon come to the dis 
covery of our assumptions of an expe 
nencing self coming up against substance 
—the presumed cause of the data The 
philosopher can clarify the idea of sub 
stance, explaining that it is extended, m 
space and time, with a structure, and so 
forth and he can go on to identify sub 
stance with such homely examples as 
"‘the wood of this tree the wind 
the flesh and the bones of die man 
” But he need not, and Santayana 
does not, try to do what the physicist and 
the chemist do in their specialized ways 

By this practice, then, Santayana ful 
filled the promise of his introduction to 
Scepticism and Animal Faith in which 
he said ""Here is one more system of 
philosophy If the reader is tempted to 
smile, I can assure him that I smile with 
him I am merely trying to express 

for the reader the pnnciples to which he 
appeals when he smiles ” 

In this book as in all his others, San 
tayana presents his ideas by means of a 
beautifully articulated, poetic style Even 
if his vision of knowledge as animal faith 
had no value, this work would endure as 
the most fascinating portrayal of the 
realm of essence which has yet appeared 
in literature That this moving survey of 
the timeless, changeless realm of essence 
should have come from a naturalistic phi 
losopher is one of those pleasant para 
doxes to which we turn with classic de 
hght after coming from Scepticism and 
Animal Faith 
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THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Moli^re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin 1622 1673) 

Type of plot Social satire 

Ttme of plot Seventeenth century 

Locale Pans 

First presented 1661 

Principal characters 

Sganarelle a gentleman o£ means 
Ariste hisbrotW 
Isabelle, Sganarelle s ward 
Leonor, her sister and Anste s ward 
Valere, Isabelle s lover 


Critique 

Moli^re has been called the first great 
modem in the sense that he portrayed the 
actual in life, the true manners of his 
times In The School for Husbands he 
lives up to his reputation as a satincal 
critic and comic dramatist The outspoken 
frankness and amusing anecdote of the 
play delighted the theatergoers of Pans, 
and It met with striking popularity which 
It has retained to this day 

The Story 

Leonor and Isabelle, orphaned on the 
death of their father were committed by 
his deathbed wish to the guardianship of 
his friends, Sganarelle and Anste, with 
the additional charge that if they them 
selves did not marry the young women 
they were to provide suitable husbands 
for their wards The two brothers had 
different ideas about the upbringing of 
the orphans The elder, Ariste, chose to 
conform to the fashions of the day but 
without going to extremes He gave his 
ward Leonor the opportunity to attend 
balls and dances and meet the gallants of 
the city Although he himself washed to 
marry her, he loved L6onor sufficiently to 
leave the choice to her Sganarelle, how 
ever, thought all this was foolish Where 
Ariste hoped to govern only by affection, 
Sganarelle beheved in the effectiveness 
of seventy He confined Isabelle stnctly 
to her quarters and to household duties, 
thus keeping her from meeting any ehgi- 
ble young men Detenmned to marry her 


himself, he hoped to disciphne her to that 
end When Sganarelle scoffed at his 
brother's leniency and predicted that he 
would in the end be tncked by so young 
a wife, L6onor declared that if she mar 
ried her guardian she would be faithful 
to him, but that if she were to be Sgan 
arelle s wafe she w^ould not be answerable 
for any of her actions 

Meanwhile, Valere, Sganarelle's new 
neighbor, had fallen in love with Isabelle, 
whom he had seen at a distance, and Isa 
belle reciprocated his love, but with no 
means of communication neither knew 
the true feelings of the other Isabelle 
finally worked out a plan to test Valere 
She told Sganarelle about Val^re^s atten 
nons and, knowing her guardian would 
then angrily accost Valke, declared that 
they were distasteful to her Sganarelle 
asked Valere to cease molesting his ward 
and told him that, even though Isabelle 
knew of Val^re's hopes, his was an un 
requited passion, that her only wish was 
to find happiness in marrying her guard 
lan Valere sensed in this message some 
thing more that Isabelle hoped to convey 
to him 

Sganarelle told Isabelle that Valere had 
been crushed by her harsh message Isa 
belle, under the pretense of returning a 
letter which, according to her story, an 
accomplice of Val^re's had thrown into 
her chamber, persuaded her guardian to 
deliver the note Actually, it was a love 
letter that she had written to Valere 
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Sganarelle, taking her request as a touch 
ing example of model womanly behavior, 
delivered the letter, which told of Isa- 
belle’s resolve to get free of her prison at 
any cost during the six days remaining 
before her enforced marriage to her 
guardian Val^re, making use of Sgana 
relle to take back to Isabelle words show 
ing the sincerity of his attachment, de 
dared that his only hope had been to 
make her his ivife and that, although he 
now realized the hopelessness of his suit 
he would always love her First he flat 
tered Sganarelle as an opponent no one 
could possibly displace, and showed him 
self so completely crestfallen and hopeless 
in surrendering all thought of winning his 
fair prize that Sganarelle even came to 
feel a little sorry for his nval 

Isabelle, trying to trick her guardian 
into appearing despicable in the eyes of 
her lover, pretended to fear an attempt by 
Val^re to force her from her chamber and 
carry her off before her marriage to Sgana 
relle Bursting with pnde at what he 
considered the womanly discretion of his 
ward, discretion obviously reflecting his 
own wisdom in her upbringing, Sgana 
relle oiGFered to return to Val^re and be 
rate him for his bold and mischievous 
scheme All turned out as Isabelle hoped 
In reply, Val^re declared that if what 
Sganarelle reported were possibly true, 
then his passion was indeed hopeless 
Sganarelle, to make matters perfectly 
clear, took Val^re directly to Isabelle to 
hear the cruel decision from her own hps 
By words that could be understood two 
ways, Isabelle and Val^re declared their 
love for each other under the nose of 
their dupe Then on Isabelle’s order 
Val^re departed, promising that in three 
days he would find a way to free her from 
her jailer But Sganarelle could not wait 
three days Overjoyed at the exhibitions 
of what he took to be his ward’s fond 
regard for him, he was eager to consum 
mate the marnage He told Isabelle the 
ceremony would be performed the next 
day 

Isabelle realized that her last resource 


was to commit herself unreservedly to hei 
lover at once, but as she prepared for 
flight Sganarelle saw her and informed 
her that all preparations had been made 
for their union Isabelle trumped up a 
story that she was about to leave the 
house to spend the night with a worthy 
fnend, Lucrece, because Leonor, in des 
peration, had asked for the use of Isa 
belle’s room that night Against her better 
judgment, she declared, she had con 
sented and had just locked her sister in 
Isabelle pretended that Valere had really 
been L^onor’s lover for more than a year, 
but had abandoned her when he became 
infatuated with Isabelle She said that 
Leonor, hoping to win back his love, 
planned to meet him m the lane near the 
house Sganarelle, declaring this plan 
immodest, wanted to drive Leonor out 
of the house at once Isabelle restrained 
him, however, and persuaded him to let 
her take the message to Leonor, after in 
sistmg that Sganarelle must hide himself 
and promise to let her sister leave with 
out ms speaking to her Sganarelle agreed, 
secretly pleased at the thought of his 
brother’s discomfiture over the wanton 
doings of his ward 

Isabelle, pretending to be Leonor, left 
the house Cunous, Sganarelle followed^ 
He saw Valere and Isabelle meet and, 
after declanng their love, enter Val^re’s 
house Thinliig that Leonor was with 
Valere and wishing to keep scandal from 
touching Isabelle through her sister, he 
humedly called a magistrate and urged 
him to marry the pair The magistrate 
was to wait, however, until Sganarelle 
could return with the bride’s guardian to 
witness the ceremony 

Anste, although he could not believe 
his ears when Sganarelle gloatingly in 
sisted that Leonor was with Valke, was 
induced nevertheless to accompany his 
brother Valere, who had hidden Isabelle 
in a separate room, had the magistrate 
prepare a formal contract, to be signed 
by all parties present, indicating their 
consent to the marnage Still under the 
delusion that the bnde to be was his 
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brother's ward L6onor, Sganarelle agreed 
to the wedding and Anste, placing the 
desires of his supposed ward above his 
own dreams, assented also 

Meanwhile, Leonor returned early 
from the ball she had attended Anste 
gently chided her for not confiding in 
him her love for Val^re, but Leonor, 
amazed, protested that she loved only 


Anste, her beloved guardian, whom she 
was ready to marry immediately An 
gered, Sganarelle realized too late the 
trick played on him by Isabelle All 
women, he declared, were to be disbe 
lieved and shunned In the schooling of 
husbands it was he and not his brother 
Anste who had failed 


THE SCORNFUL LADY 


Type of work Drama 

Authors Francis Beaumont C1585? 1616) and John Fletcher Cl 579 1625) 

Type of plot Comedy of manners 

Time of plot Early seventeenth century 

Locale London 

First presented 1613 1617 

Principal characters 

Elder Loveless, a suitor to the Lady 
Young Loveless a prodigal man about town 
Savil, Elder Loveless steward 
Welford, another suitor to the Lady 
MoRECRArx a money lender 
The Lady, Elder Loveless' beloved 
Martha her sister 

Abigail (Mrs Younglove), the Lady s waiting woman 
The Widow, Morecraft s beloved 


Critique 

Of all of Beaumont and Fletcher's com 
edies. The Scornful Lady was the most 
popular during the Restoration penod, 
undoubtedly because it contains just those 
characters and situations which were 
most palatable to late seventeenth cen 
tury audiences The play skillfully com 
bines a number of favonte theatrical in 
gredients The mam plot, the pursuit of 
the sophisticated and independent Lady 
by Elder Loveless, has strong overtones 
or the eternal battle of the sexes, the sub 
plot, the gulling of a usurer by a young 
prodigal who repairs his ruined fortunes 
by marnage to a rich and beautiful widow, 
was later to become one of the heartiest 
commonplaces of the English comedy of 
manners As in other Beaumont and 
Fletcher plays, there is a fairly careful 
balancing of characters in the two plots 
Elder Loveless is contrasted with his prof 
ligate younger brother (these two are, in 


fact, only different stages in the develop 
ment of a Jacobean gallant) and Elder 
Loveless' mistress, the unreceptne Lady, 
IS contrasted not only with the overamo 
rous and aging Abigail but also with the 
complaisant widow who married Young 
Loveless The dialogue is racy and sug 
gestive, and the plot complicated enough 
to provide the intricate exchanges so dear 
to the heart of the Jacobean theatergoer 
Extremely noticeable is a strong vein of 
sexuality, but the matter is too artificial to 
be obscene On the whole, The Scornful 
Lady is a good play of its kind, particu 
larly interesting because of the preview it 
offers of the tinsel world of Restoration 
comedy 

The Story 

Elder Loveless, who had fallen out of 
favor with his mistress because he forced 
her to kiss him in public, humbly begged 
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her pardon and urged her for the hun 
dredth time to marry him She was ada 
mant, however, for penance he must 
travel for a year abroad Dejectedly Elder 
Loveless prepared for his journey, leaving 
his house and income to the none too 
tender mercies of his dissolute younger 
brother, who had already squandered his 
own lands and rents Immediately after 
the door closed on his elder brother. 
Young Loveless and his four cronies — a 
Captain, a Traveler, a Poet, and a To 
baccoman—began their carousing Over 
the protests of his brother's faithful stew 
ard, Savil, Young Loveless surveyed his 
good fortune and delightedly anticipated 
the unlimited supply of drink and doxies 
his brother's estate would buy 

At the same time, a new suitor for 
the Lady's hand, Welford, amved at her 
house Because of his generosity and good 
looks, he was warmly received by Sir 
Roger, the Lady's curate, and Abigail, her 
aging and lecherous gentlewoman how- 
ever, he got but cold favor from the Lady 
herself, for in spite of her harsh treat- 
ment of Elder Loveless, she had actually 
given him her heart 

His vows to his mistress notwithstand 
mg, Elder Loveless did not take ship In 
stead, he disguised himself and returned 
in order to test his brother and his sweet- 
heart by reporting his own death He 
arrived at his house to find his brother m 
the midst of another round of debauchery 
Young Loveless took the sad news with 
amazing calmness he commended his 
brother's soul to God, filled a bumper, 
and drank with the company to his elder 
brother's demise And as soon as the dis 
guised brother left. Young Loveless re 
joiced at the prospect of running through 
the estate he had just inherited 

Elder Loveless then delivered the news 
of his death to the Lady The reception 
was at first all that he could wish The 
Lady burst into tears, but as Elder Love 
less continued to berate her for her cruelty 
to her lover, she penetrated his disguise 
and retaliated by pretending affection for 
Welford, who was considerably startled 
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but pleased by the Lady's sudden change 
in attitude toward him Exasperated, 
Elder Loveless threw off his disguise, 
whereupon the Lady, revealing that she 
had known him all along, bade him fulfill 
the task she had set him if he ever ex 
pected to enjoy her favor Elder Loveless 
retired in confusion Welford then at 
tempted to press the advantage he be 
lieved now offered him, but the Lady, 
once again drastically altering her tone, 
ordered him to be on his way When Abi 
gail offered herself as second choice, Wei 
ford, thoroughly disgusted, insulted her 
and called for his horses 

Meanwhile, Young Loveless had been 
hard at work disposing of his brother's 
estate From Morecraft, the usurer who 
had bilked him of his own fortune, he 
obtained £6,000 after promising to con 
summate the sale later Morecraft was 
dehghted with the bargain, from its prof 
Its he expected to obtain a knighthood 
and the hand of a wealthy and beautiful 
widow 

When Morecraft and the Widow met 
Young Loveless to take possession of Elder 
Loveless' house. Young Loveless and the 
Widow were immediately attracted to 
each other Before the Iteys could be 
delivered to Morecraft, however, Elder 
Loveless reappeared in his own person 
Young Loveless, who was equal to any 
shift in fortune, greeted his supposedly 
dead brother with his usual equanimity 
Although the usurer declared the sale 
void. Young Loveless, refusing to return 
the money, told Morecraft to regard his 
hard luck as a fair requital for the cozen 
ing he had been responsible for in the 
past The Widow applauded Young Love 
less' shrewdness, whereupon she rejected 
Morecraft and struck up a match with 
the clever young wastrel 

Elder Loveless, equally determined not 
to travel and to win his lady, tried another 
gambit Visiting her once more, he 
adopted a scoffing tone, made light of her 
former domination of him, and declared 
that he loved her no longer The Lady, 
not so easily tncked, countered with that 



feminine ruse, a feigned swoon As the 
remorseful Elder Loveless rushed to com- 
fort her, she burst into laughter and ndi 
culed him for attempting such a trans- 
parent deception But she earned her ridi- 
cule too far Elder Loveless, now really 
angry, left, ignoring her earnest pleas 
that he return to her 

His love, however, was stronger than 
his anger Together with Welford, who 
was quite as willing to have Martha the 
Lady*s lovely younger sister, as the Lady 
herself, Elder Loveless planned a last 
desperate ruse to win his mistress Wel- 
ford was disguised as a woman, and Elder 
Loveless presented him to the Lady as 
his future bride This time the Lady was 
thoroughly taken in When Elder Love 
less compared her treatment of him with 


the homely virtues of his new sweetheart, 
the Lady, believing that she had lost her 
faithful lover, attempted to save the situa- 
tion by offenng to marry him immedi- 
ately Elder Loveless accepted her pro 
posal and Martha, pitying Elder Loveless' 
supposedly abandoned sweetheart, took 
the still disguised Welford to bed with 
her 

The next morning the men had the 
last laugh as Elder Loveless revealed the 
plot to the Lady Welford and the em 
barrassed Martha hurried off to church 
Young Loveless and his new bnde ap- 
peared on the scene Sir Roger and Abi- 
gail were united, and Morecraft, trans- 
formed from usurer to rake, drank to the 
general happiness of all and distributed 
money among the servants 


THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 

Type of v;ork Travel sketches and impressions 
Author H M Tomhnson (1873 1958) 

Ttme 1912 

Locale England, at sea, South Amenca 
'Pmt fuhhmed 1912 

Prtnctfal 'personages 
The Author 

The Skipper captain of the ship 
The Ship s Doctor 


Although the world has changed a 
great deal since this book was written, 
The Sea and the Jungle is still a classic of 
Its kind, not only because it tells an inter 
esting story of a journey away from the 
humdrum existence of everyday living, 
but also because it is an example of travel 
writing at its best Tomlinson was work 
mg on a newspaper when the opportu 
nity arose for mm to make the long jour 
ney to South Amenca aboard the Capella, 
a tramp steamer which was to deliver in 
dustrial supplies and coal deep in the 
jungles of Brazal He made his decision 
quickly and was signed on the ship as 
purser 

Tomlinson's narrative is unassuming 
and straightforward It tells of the voyage 
of the Capella from Swansea to Para, on 
th^ Biazihan coast, and then some two 


thousand miles up the Amazon River and 
Its tnbutanes to the small settlement of 
Porto Velho, thence to the Barbados, and 
on to Tampa, Florida, where Tomlinson 
left the ship to take a tram to New York 
and make a fast passage home to Eng 
land Despite the simplicity of bis meth 
od, however, the author i$ not a simple 
man, and Ins perceptions and writing 
style make this a revealing and exciting 
book 

As m many travel books, The Sea and 
the Jungle contains four kinds of mate 
nal the narrative of the events of the 
tnp, lengthy and detailed descriptions of 
the thmgs which caught the author's in 
terest, stories that were told to the author 
by seamen and vanous unusual men he 
encountered in South Amenca, and the 
reflections on hfe, nature, and manbnd 
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that the circumstances of the journey pro 
yoked in the author^s mind These ele 
ments, shlltuliy blended, give the book 
Its structure, vividness of detail, and styl 
istic excellence 

Aside from the bare outline of the ma 
jor events of the trip— the embarkation, 
the arrival, the delivery of the cargo— the 
narrative is filled with the little daily oc 
currences that give such a book its real 
life It IS in this part of the writing that 
Tomlinson best fulfills the purpose im 
lied by his statement “This is a travel 
ook for honest men ” In his full atten 
non to the hardships and discomforts of 
the trip, Tomlinson makes evident his 
conviction that escape from dullness may 
be exciting but seldom comfortable The 
insects, the danger, and, perhaps most of 
all, the incredible heat are the enemies of 
comfort, and Tomlinson makes the reader 
acutely, even painfully, aware of them 
constantly 

The author was, however, gifted with 
a great interest in practically every aspect 
of travel without the bent for making di 
dactic judgments of other people and 
other lands that often imtate readers of 
travel books Occasionally, as in his ad 
miration for the rebellion of a black heifer 
that was being transported upstream to 
one of the railroad camps, he is moved to 
comment upon the human qualities of 
nonhuman things such as animals, in 
sects, and the jungle itself, which Tom 
hnson saw as a brooding, mystenous giant 
which silently tolerated the invasion of 
men but which held a secret that no man 
could wnng from it 

Along with the less inviting aspects of 
the journey, Tomhnson presents whatever 
he found beautiful or interesting, matters 
which he describes with great sensitivity 
and a fine technique Of course, the first 
step in good descnption is accurate and 
imaginative observation, after this comes 
the expression of this perception so that 
the reader may share it In this book the 
author combines careful observation with 
artfully expressed, often nearly impres 
sionistic, descnption The two main sub- 


jects for the description are, naturally, the 
sea and the jungle The voyage to Para 
which takes up roughly the first third of 
the book, takes the writer and his ship 
mates from a cold, wet England to the 
warmth and bnlliant color of equatorial 
waters 

The mam feature of the voyage, from 
a descriptive standpoint, is the storm 
which struck the ship shortly after its de 
parture Tomlinson's descnption of this 
event ranks with the best such passages 
in Conrad Perhaps the most striking 
quahty is the originality of the compari 
sons, always an important device of the 
descnber A wave, for example, seems to 
Tomlinson's eye “as a heaped mass of 
polished obsidian, having minor hollows 
and ridges on its slopes, conchoidal frac 
tures in its glass " 

Once arrived at Para, Tomlinson de 
votes his descriptive attention to the jun 
gle and its inhabitants in an equally de 
tailed but more personal way Here he 
had more time to observe and reflect the 
wider vanety of items that engaged his 
attention Pages are given over to the 
mass of green foliage that lines the river s 
edge Paragraphs are devoted to one in 
sect Through it all, without an excess of 
direct comment but more by the nature 
of his descriptions, Tomlinson's intense 
interest in the whole panorama is shown 
He is overcome with delight at sighting a 
morpho butterfly and compares it to a lit 
tie piece of blue sky flitting about the 
forest 

Tomlinson's reputation as a stylist is 
high, and descnptive passages in this 
book show his writing at a high level 
His mixture of long and short sentences 
and clauses, each compact and full of 
concrete details and carefully chosen ad 
jectives, is a lesson in 'writing vivid but 
highly detailed descnption without be 
coming dull and seeming long winded 

No doubt much easier to wnte— be 
cause their very material is sure to be 
interesting to the reader— are the several 
stones that Tomhnson includes at well 
spaced intervals These tales range from 
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the fantastic seamen^s yam about Bill 
Moffat's encounter with Davy Jones to 
the chilling story of how Captain Davis' 
interest in shrunken heads led him to an 
unfortunate firsthand experience of the 
phenomenon Once more, Tomlinson re 
frains from comment, simply allowing the 
narrative itself to impress the reader with 
the strange nature of the teller and the 
peculiar facets of hfe to be found m these 
remote places 

The foregoing kinds of material will 
delight most readers but many may be 
repelled by Tomlinson's too-frequent 
statements of his view of things that are 
not really connected with the essence of 
The Sea and the ]ungle Certainly the 
mam idea, and the one which impelled 
him to leave London and go with the 
Skipper on the tnp, is bound to appeal to 
many people The thought of escape to 
another world, preferably an exotic one, 
occupies everyone's mind at some time or 
another, but the reader may well lose 
sympathy with Tomlinsons repeated 
statement that the reader has not really 
eaten, or slept, or appreciated human 
compamonship until he has done so un 
der circumstances similar to those enjoyed 
by the author Here Tomlinson comes 
close to preaching, and it mars the effect 
of his work 

Several outright homilies castigate the 
spirit of commercialism that was ruining 
the beauties of nature along the Amazon 


and was sending to death or misery brave 
men who often had no real idea of why 
they were being so sacrificed In 1912, 
Tomlinson's audience had not had so 
much time as the current reader to be 
come weary of declarations like this one 
'T begin to think the usual commercial 
mind is the most dull, wasteful, and ig 
norant of all the sad wonders m the pag 
eant of humanity" His admiration for 
the men who are the victims of this kind 
of mind IS a less disturbing feature of the 
book, and his statements about the beauty 
and mystery of the jungle and the hfe 
that is lived there are quite fitting It is 
really the condemnation of things apart 
from his direct experience on the trip, but 
things which this experience causes him 
to ponder on that seems out of place or 
obtrusive, breaking the mood and tonal 
quality of the whole Tomlinson's sar 
casm on the Poor Law, for instance, 
weakens the effect of his writing 

These passages—all toward the end of 
the book— are, however, insignificant in 
comparison to the rest of The Sea and 
the Jungle, and Tomlinson's achieve 
ment is great in spite of them Few wnt 
ers, in either travel books or fiction, have 
been able more skillfully to capture the 
spint of a place, its human implications, 
and to express them in such a well con 
trolled wnting style and with such finely 
balanced sensitivity 


A SEASON IN HELL 


Type of work Prose poem 
Author Arthur Rimbaud (1854-1891) 

'Ptrst fuhhshed 1873 

Still a matter of controversy and in- 
terpretation, A Season tn Hell (Une 
Saison en Enfer) is perhaps best de 
scribed by the cntxc Wallace Fowhe as 
"the poem of a confession " Histoncally, 
Rimbaud's central work is somewhat in 
the spirit of Saint Augustine's Confes- 


stons or Dante's Vtta Nuova, but more 
in the form of Baudelaire's Flowers of 
Evil This poet, who wrote no more after 
composing this work in his nineteenth 
year, was in certain respects a literary 
precursor of Hart Crane and Henry 
Miller iti America, T S Eliot and W H 


A SEASON IN HELL by tobur Translated by Louise Varese Excerpts reprinted by permis- 

siott of the publishers New Directions Copyngrbt, 1945 1947 by New Directions 
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Auden in England, Rainer Mana Rilke 
in Germany, and the Existentialists in 
France, especially so in that he wrote not 
only brilliantly o£ himself but also pro 
phetically of the modem world He has 
been called the Villon of his day, an 
enfant temhle who like Lucifer, plunged 
into the depths and like Faust was at last 
redeemed 

This strange and compelling poem 
hegms with an unmarked introduction 
of the images and symbols used so bril 
handy later, a preview of his odyssey 
downward which includes moments from 
innocence to depravity in his short life 
He tells of the childhood of himself and 
the race, feast where all hearts opened 
and all wines flowed,^' from which he 
and we have departed Once he took 
Beauty on his knee—perhaps normal love 
which he never knew but fleetmgly— 
and found her anathema, a figure offer 
mg a possible explanation of his own 
homosexuality From that time on he was 
pursued by the Furies of poetry, exile, 
and hate in his search of a lost innocence 
‘Misfortune was my God,^' he declared as 
he invited all suffering, and he found the 
“key to the ancient feasd^ was charity 
The devil, who welcomed this inverted 
Dante without a Vergil, called him a 
hyena, that horribly laughing outcast or 
satirist of society, and told him, “Attain 
death with all your appetites, your selfish 
ness and all the capital sins*^^ For him, 
then, the poet tore “these few, hideous 
pages from my notebook of one of the 
damned ** 

“Bad Blood, the longest of the sev 
eral books of the seasons (from the spring 
time youth of mankind until the dread 
present winter of civilization) descnbes 
ancestral recollections, the Gallic days, 
pagan ntes, magnificent lusts, and espe 
pally ineptness in the sheer mechanics 
of hvmg This blood wars with that of 
Christianity, which has acted as a weak 
enmg rather than a strengthening trans 
fusion The poet sees himself as a vision 
ary who remams pagan “I cannot see 
myself at the counciL of Christ, nor at 


the councils of Nobles— representatives 
of Christ ” The inferior race has overrun 
everything in these last centuries of 
reason, nationalism, and especially our 
age of science, ‘ the viaticum^^ which he 
so despises, verbal, analytic and statisti 
cal He fnghtenmgly foretells of his own 
destruction through perversion, his erotic 
flights into Africa, and finally his miser 
able death preceded by a leg amputation 
to stave off a cancer 

The poet is an outcast who cannot be 
judged as other men, this is the theme 
which inspired him originally to call his 
long poem Ltvre n^gre^ for his skin is 
deeper and he is more primitive He sees 
all samts as outcasts, even convicts, who 
destroy only to save, but he learns that 
in persecution the strong do not cry out 
against their fate Yet he, the poet, is no 
different from others, the ones in power, 
who “have drunk of the untaxed liquor 
of Satan's still," and in this realization 
he finds comfort or even escape He will 
live, bless life, love his brothers, find 
God From depravity to hope he goes m 
search of his lost innocence, but like the 
fierce Saints, “anchorites, artists such as 
are not wanted anymore " 

“Night of Hell" descnbes the eternal 
punishment as the fires of desire for sal 
vation This is not the inferno the poet's 
catechism taught him, the errors of his 
elders transplanted to the innocents Here 
his symbolism moves toward surrealism 

Satan, Old Nick, runs with the 
wild gram Jesus walks on the 
purple bnars and they do not bend 
Jesus walked on me troubled wa 
ters The lantern showed him to us, 
erect white, with long brown hair, on 
the flank of an emerald wave 

He then goes on to ask for separate hells 
of pnde, anger, laziness— a whole sym 
phony But this exquisite suffering is not 
to be, he knows only a slow detenoration 
durmg which the sinner is intact, observ- 
mg himself unhidden and alone 

In the next two parts, “Delirium I" 
and “Dehnum II," die poet goes on a 
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pilgrimage to view his own carnal love 
and visionary love The first part de 
scnhes with uncomfortable intimacy the 
older Verlaine and the insatiable Rim 
baud, the former the foolish virgin and 
the latter the demonic bridegroom the 
meetings, the raptures, the quarrels, the 
youth^s sadistic torturing of the older 
man, the latter s rejection of marital rela 
tions, the drunkenness and disorder, the 
final disruption through violence Sym 
bohcally, this unholy alliance is almost 
a literal hell on earth in response to the 
uncontrollable Escape is not possible, 
though the relationship is sterile, and yet 
there is a sense of rapture which is 
spoiled only by the lack of perfection, 
the absence of a higher, more intellectual 
realization which both sought “Hunger,” 
a poem within “Delirium 11,” suggests 
that through love we may get a brief 
glimpse of truth, of eternity, the poet 
sees himself as part of a “fabulous opera^ 
containing all these contradictions Car 
nal man creates life visionary man creates 
art—or, rather, both re create from the 
substance of God Profundity can now 
be expressed only as a comic opera by 
that buffoon, the poet 

In “The Impossible,” the attempt to 
bend time backward, the poet is seen 
running on a treadmill In the 'Occi 
dental swamps” we are mired down and 
catch only a glimpse of the old Orient, 
“the first and eternal wisdom ” Instead, 
we cling to the pompous platitudes of 
M Prudhomme, the self righteous man 
whom Rimbaud thought was bom of 
Christianity But we can move in our 
theology to the vigor of Eden where 
“Through the spirit we go to God*” 
“Lightning Flash” is a brief section on 
the false hopes of human toil, busy work, 
a pretended life which must he denied 
Modern man is made of such disguises 
as “mountebank, beggar, artist, scoun 


drel priest* * But he will strike out 
against poses otherwise eternity would 
be lost to us all 

Having now worked himself through 
the many snares of hell the poet gets 
a glimpse of “Morning ” He returns to 
his opening theme before he was cast out 
in the desert (like the hyena), before 
his pagan voice was lost in Christian 
dogma Yet he sees hope m an attainable 
^Christmas on the earth” where we must 
be the Magi, the “Kings of life ' singing 
the songs of heaven without cursing life 
Hell has no meaning unless salvation is 
present, unless the ^oors were opened 
by the son of man ” 

The last section, “Farewell ” begins 
“Autumn already*— But whv regret an 
eternal sun if we are embarked on the 
discovery of dnme light' This com 
pletes the cycle, if Christmas is really the 
festival of lights, our last hope m an old 
world which was begun in the childhood 
of pagan spring or Oriental wisdom 
The poet's autumn vision, after the hot 
season of summer hell and memories of 
the cool spring of creation, is apocalyptic 

Sometimes xn the sky I see endless 
beaches, covered with white nations 
full of joy Above me a great golden 
ship waves its multi colored pennants 
in the breezes of the morning I created 
all fetes, all tnumphs all dramas I tned 
to invent new flowers, new stars, new 
flesh new tongues 

But yet Rimbaud could not be an angel 
or seer, “exempt from all morality” He 
found himself both man and aitist, peas 
ant and angel, for there can he no separa 
tion of body and soul in this new Jeru 
salem We must enter the city m “vigor 
and real tenderness,” where all “shall 
be free to possess truth tn one soul and 
one hody ” 
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the second world war 


Type of vootk History 

Author Winston S ChurcKill (1874- ) 

Ttme 1919 1945 

Locale Europe NortL Africa, the Paafic Area 
First published 1948 1954 

Principal personages 

SiK Winston CHtiRCHiLL 
Frankun D Roosevelt 
Joseph Stalin 
Adolf Hitler 
Neville Chamberlain 
Anthony Eden 

General George C Marshall 
General Dwight D Eisenhower 
Field-Marshal Erwin Rommel 


Contemporary accounts by actual par 
ticipants in great, climactic, or catas 
trophic events m world history often 
achieve tremendous populanty for a brief 
period They are widely discussed in the 
light of other circumstances, but are then 
permitted to fall into the anomalous cate 
gory of ^'source books*^ for infrequent 
reference on obscure detail Because of 
the circumstances of authorship, the in 
sights given, and the dramatic drive of 
the narrative itself, it is safe to say, how 
ever, that Sir Winston Churchiirs his 
tory of World War II will not soon fall 
into the category of forgotten books by 
the participant in the making of history 
Churchill brought to his monumental 
undertaking not only his intimate knowl 
edge of military aflPairs and strategy datmg 
back to the beginning of the present cen 
tury, but also half a century of activity 
in parliamentary and international affairs 
To these qualifications he added also the 
skill of a seasoned lecturer on world prob 
lems and the invaluable expenence of 
an accomplished author of more than a 
dozen significant books Moreover, as 
Churchill notes in the preface to the 
first volume, this history is intended as 
a continuation of the three books he 
wrote on World War I The World 
Cnsts, The Eastern Fronts and The 
Aftermath Together, the early three 
Iwks and the six on World War II com 


pnse an account of what might be called 
another Thirty Years' War 

Within no more than six or seven 
5 ^ears, Sir Winston Churchill produced 
the histoncal work which he calls simply 
The Second World War The scope of 
the enterprise is suggested by the fact 
that It extends through a half dozen 
volumes averagmg well over eight hun 
died pages each, and that it encompasses 
most of the significant occurrences from 
the close of World War I in 1919 until 
July 26, 1945~~approximately a quarter 
of a century Geographically, this history 
is global, since it concerns the far reach 
mg exploits of armed forces whenever 
there was conflict in both hemispheres 

Following the method employed m his 
history of the first world war, Churchill 
takes the personal expenence approach 
that Defoe used in his Memoirs of a 
Cavalier Concerning the second global 
war, Churchill wntes with greater au 
thority, smce he was chief of His Majes 
ty's Government for more than five years 
Despite the complexity of action and 
counteraction, the multitude of events 
and personages and decisions to be ear- 
ned out, ChurchiU's mam purpose in his 
history is simply to show mat the inevi 
tabihty of war stemmed from the lack of 
a consistent and resolute policy among 
the democracies 

The first volume, titled The Gathering 
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Storm, begins with a swift apptaisal of 
the twenty year period from 1919 to 
1939, termed in retrospect, ^Trom War 
to War In this account Churchill de 
cides that the principal folly of the vie 
tors in World War I was their failure to 
keep Germany disarmed The victors 
pursued their universal hope that peace 
would reign, and their designation of the 
first conflict as 'the war to end wars'' 
reveals their ideal But the scheme of 
reparations did not work, the League of 
Nations was rendered impotent and 
world wide economic dislocation followed 
the collapse of the American stock mar 
ket in 1929 Meanwhile, General von 
Seeckt was secretly rebuilding the armed 
might of Germany and almost unnoticed 
by war weary European nations, Adolf 
Hitler was emerging with his grandiose 
notions of German superiority and des 
tiny Soon Austria was taken, the Saar 
united with the Fatherland, then the 
fateful Munich conference provided Hit 
ler with a year of breathing space to 
ready his forces Next, Churchill re 
counts how war was declared on Septem 
her 3, 1939 Poland was taken, Norway 
was occupied, and Belgium and Holland 
were invaded When the Chamberlain 
government fell, Churchill took over as 
Prime Minister 

In this volume, as in the five succeed- 
ing parts, Churchill deals not only with 
events political, strategic, diplomatic, and 
military, he also sketches in significant 
background fact, characterizes major per- 
sonages in the struggles that take place, 
and pauses to assess the importance of 
civilian activities For this is the whole 
story as Churchill sees it He views it not 
dispassionately but with all the under 
standing and insight of one who was 
forced to weigh conditions, to bully and 
build and negotiate, to cope with crisis, 
catastrophe, and, ultimately, a bewilder- 
ing array of problems of allied joint ac- 
tion 

Volume II, Thetr Finest Hour, covers 
the gnm days from May, 1940, until 
early January, 1941 Durmg those mo 


mentous months, the battle of France 
was joined and lost, Dunkirk was evac 
uated and home defense of Bntain be 
came a shocking necessity Next, the 
German air assault attempted to paralyze 
London and the entire island President 
Roosevelt worked to provide the means 
of assistance through the Lend Lease 
Bill, passed by Congress m March, 1941 
In the meantime Hitler turned his 
thoughts to the subjugation of Russia 
London and England were saved for the 
time being, but the conflict grew more 
and more extensive as German might 
exerted itself in several directions 
In the third volume, The Giand Alh 
ance, the horror that Churchill once de 
cned as "the unnecessary war" became 
truly worldwide The year 1941 pre 
sented shocking and tragic events which 
culminated in the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor^ As the toll of merchant 
shipping continued to rise in the Atlantic, 
war grew in intensity on land Rommel 
began his counterattack m the desert 
Hitler planned to bomb and starve the 
English and to invade Russia Mean 
while, the Germans turned their atten 
tion to the Balkans, and Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Albania fell However, not 
all the news was completely dishearten 
ing German sea power was drastically 
limited by the destruction of the Bis 
march, Hitler's attack on Russia brought 
the Soviets into the war, and the Jap- 
anese bombing of Pearl Harbor forced 
American participation in the struggle 
Volume IV, The Hinge of Fate covers 
the next year and a half, from January, 
1942, to the end of May, 1943 Dunng 
this period matenal losses continued 
mountainous and casualty lists were long, 
but the "hmge of Fate' had turned in 
favor of the Allies, as Churchill sees it 
With the defeat of Rommel and the 
American landings in Morocco, threats 
in the Mediterranean abated Japanese 
forces swept southward, but United States 
victones in die Coral Sea and at Midway 
Island foretold the turning point of war 
m the Pacific Moreover, Operation Torch 
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put the Allied forces in position to achieve 
the fall of Italy As German and Japanese 
power was committed to a last effort, the 
Allied potential continued to grow 
Volumes V, Closing the Ring, (June 
1943 June, 1944), and VI, Triumph and 
Tragedy (June, 1944 July 26, 1945), 
deal with the final twenty six months of 
the struggle During a single year follow 
ing June, 1943, Japan was put on the 
defensive, the invasion of Italy moved 
as far as Rome, the Germans were in 
retreat before Russian power, and prep 
arations for a cross Channel landing were 
complete In spite of postponement and 
the danger of bad weather, D day be 
came a reality on June 6, 1944 With 
relentless force, during the succeeding 
fourteen months victory followed vie 
tory in France and Italy, the Pacific, Ger 
many, and finally Japan itself 

These are the broad outlines of his 
tory^s greatest military undertaking But 


Churchill concerns himself also with 
high level conferences, hard won deci 
sions on strategy, agonizing losses, and 
finally the terms of surrender in Europe 
He refers to this account as his "per 
sonal narrative*^ of the war period So it 
is, but It IS, in addition, a magnificent 
retellmg of the events of consequence 
durmg eight of the most tempestuous 
years of modem time 

To some academic historians or par 
tisans with a reluctance to accept Church 
ill's point of view and judgments, he 
may appear to slight or neglect particular 
causes, conditions, and effects which were 
perhaps of considerable importance at the 
time None the less, in the appropnate 
ness of style to circumstance and subject 
matter, m the selection and interweaving 
of significant detail with major occur 
rence, m scope and sweep and concep 
tion, Churchill's The Second World War 
IS a tmly memorable piece of wnting 


THE SECRET AGENT 


Type of work Novel 

Author Joseph Conrad (Teodor J6zef Konrad Korzeniowski 1857 1924) 

Type of plot Psychological realism 

Time of plot 1880 s 

Locale London 

First published 1907 

Principal characters 

Mr Verloc, a foreign secret agent 

Winnie, his English wife 

Stevie, her weak minded brother 

The Assistant Commissioner, a London pohee offiaal 

Chief Inspector Heat 

Mr Vladimir First Secretary of an unnamed embassy 
Michaelis and 
OssiPON anarchists 


Critique 

Produced about the middle of his vmt- 
ing career. The Secret Agent is one of 
Joseph Conrad's acknowledged master- 
pieces, and It yields to none in the effec 
tiveness of its characterization and in the 
authenticity of its atmosphere In this 
novel, in a side street of Soho, Conrad 


has gathered some of his most interesting 
and imusual figures Realistically pre 
sented, these figures are surveyed through 
a veil of irony which enhances rather 
than mars the total effect, here Conrad 
displays his ironical touch at its surest, 
dehcate but probing, and quite imper 
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sonal In addition, the novel is notable 
for the character of Winnie Verloc, one 
of the best presented of Conrad^s women 
victimized by circumstance and fate 

The Story 

Mr Verloc was on his way to a cer 
tain foreign embassy, summoned there, 
to his astonishment and unease, at the 
unseemly hour of eleven in the morning 
Ambling down the street, bulky and 
stolid, Mr Verloc did not look very much 
like die agent provocateur that he was 
supposed to be He kept a little shop, 
obscure and ill patronized, behind which 
were quarters for his family There he 
often entertamed a group of London 
anarchists from whom he had carefully 
kept the secret that he was an embassy 
agent Thinking how awkward it would 
be if any of his anarchist friends were 
to detect him in the act of entermg such 
a place, he grumbled inwardly as he 
approached the embassy 

His appointment with Mr Vladimir 
did nothing to improve his mood In fact, 
his discontent had deepened almost to a 
state of terror by the time of hi$ de- 
parture Mr Verloc, who had let him- 
self get comfortable, if not lazy, in the 
years since he had settled in England 
as the agent of a foreign power, had 
never contemplated the possibility that 
he might lose his job Now he found 
himself being roundly abused and m 
suited for what First Secretary Vladimir 
was pleased to call his fatness, his sloth- 
fulness, his general mefiiciency He had 
even been threatened with dismissal if he 
did not promptly promote some incident 
to upset English complacency In short, 
Mr Vladimir demanded a dynamite out-* 
rage withm a month Furthermore, it 
must be directed agamst some monument 
of learning and science— preferably the 
Greenwich Observatory 

Badly shaken, Mr Verloc made his 
way hack to his shop m Soho Rejoining 
his household m the rooms behind it, he 
inanaged to xeassume his usual demeanor 
of stmd reserve When, soon after, his 


anarchist fnends paid one of their calls, 
he betrayed nothing to them of the frus 
tration and fear that lurked behind his 
impassivity He was not so successful 
with his wife She was able to keep her 
own counsel, but she missed very little 
of what went on about her 

Younger than her husband, Winme 
Verloc had marned him for security 
rather than for love Nor was it even 
her own security that she was concerned 
about, hut that of her unfortunate 
brother, whose passionate protector she 
had been ever since the days of their 
childhood Stevie, now physically mature, 
had remained childlike in other ways, he 
was easily excited and inarticulate, though 
generally softhearted and trusting One 
of the people he trusted most was Mr 
Verloc His sister had done a great deal 
to bring this state of affairs about, and 
his mother, who was also being sup- 
ported by Mr Verloc, had assisted Win 
me m impressing upon Stevie the idea 
that Mr Verloc was good, that his wishes 
must be instantly carried out, and that 
he must be spared the slightest annoy 
ance Mr Verloc, meanwhile, serenely 
went his own way, insensitive to this 
anxious maneuvering to keep Stevie m 
his good graces, he largely ignored hia 
brother m law even while tolerating his 
presence m the Verloc household 
To consolidate her son's position still 
further, the mother of Stevie and Winnie 
decided that before Mr Verloc could tire 
of supporting both of his wife's relatives, 
she would move to an almshouse Stevie 
missed her and fell to moping Winnie, 
seeking a remedy for her brother's moodi 
ness, seized upon what seemed to her a 
happy expedient The long walks of her 
husband, mysterious of purpose and des 
tmation, gave Wmnie an idea Finding 
the right moment to make her request, 
she persuaded her husband to take Stevie 
with him Soon, to Winnie's gratification, 
this expenment became an established 
practice With things apparently going so 
well, she saw no reason to object when 
Mr Verloc made a xa&er wneijpected 
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proposal regarding Stevie Since Stevie 
was fond of Michaelis, an elderly anar 
chist who frequently visited the house, 
why not let the brother spend a few days 
with Michaelis at his retreat in the coun 
try? 

Apparently pleased with this develop 
ment, Stevie left to visit Michaelis and 
the next few days passed without inci 
dent in the Verloc household Late one 
afternoon, however, Mr Verloc came 
home from one of his walks more upset 
than Winnie had ever seen him He had 
withdravm all of their money from the 
bank, and he mumbled vaguely about the 
necessity of leaving the countiy Winnie 
tossed her head at this— he would go 
without her, she declared tartly Mr Ver 
loc morosely ignored her wifely urgings 
that he eat his supper and change his 
slippers He did not ignore, however, a 
distinguished looking stranger who turned 
up presently and took Mr Verloc away 
Wmnie failed to recognize this caller as 
the Assistant Commissioner of London 
Police 

During their absence, a second stranger 
arrived Winnie became more and more 
apprehensive upon learning that he was 
Chief Inspector Heat Heat, on learning 
that he had been forestalled by his 
supenor, showed Winnie a cloth label 
bearing Stevie's name and address Recog 
nizing it as an identification tag placed 
in her brother's coat, she asked wildly 
where Heat had found it The return 
of Mr Verloc, alone, interrupted their 
conversation After Heat had taken Mr 
Verloc into another room, Winnie tried 


to overhear what they were saying AI 
most mad with grief, she heard her hus 
band tell how he had trained Stevie to 
take part m a bombing attempt upon the 
Greenwich Observatory But Stevie had 
stumbled in the fog, exploding the bomb 
prematurely and blowing himself to bits 

After Heat left, Winnie faced her hus 
band White faced and rigid, she hardly 
listened to his faltering explanation or 
his plan to turn state's evidence on the 
promise of a lighter penalty When, ex 
hausted, he finally dropped on the couch, 
she seized the carving knife and stabbed 
him m the heart 

Running aimlessly out into the dark, 
Wmnie stumbled upon Comrade Ossipon, 
one of her husband's anarchist associates 
who had eyed her from time to time with 
admiration After promising to help her 
he discovered, with consternation, what 
had occurred and that he might be im 
plicated in the affair Coaxing her onto a 
boat train, Ossipon waited until it started 
to move, then he leaped off With him he 
took the money which Wmnie had en- 
trusted to his care 

A week passed Ossipon did not enjoy 
his possession of Winnie's money, he felt 
heavily burdened by gloom and guilt 
The feeling deepeiaed as he read a news 
paper report of the suicide of a female 
passenger from a cross channel boat He 
was convinced that the last words of the 
dispatch would always haunt him since 
he alone knew the truth about Winnie 
Verloc's death, a deed which the news 
paper called a mystery of madness or 
despair 


SEJANUS 

Type of work Drama 

Author Ben Jonson (1573? 1637) 

Type of filot Pohtical tragedy 
Time of 'plot First century 
Locale Ancient Rome 
Ptrst presented 1603 

Principal characters 
Emperor Tibeiuus 
Sejaistus, his corrupt favonte 
Eudemus, a physiaan and beautician 
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LmA, Tibenus' daughter m law 

Arruntixis, a righteous and indignant Roman atizen 

SiLIUS, 

Sabinus, 

CoRDUS, and 

Lepidus noble Romans hostile to Tibenus* corrupt government 
Macro a fiendish tool of the emperor 


Critique 

Ben Jonson^s Sejanus and Catiline are 
not among his popular plays, nor have 
they received profuse praise from literary 
cntics Yet Catiline was Jonson^s ex 
pressed favorite among his plays, and, 
according to the Oxford editors of Jonson, 
Se]anus marks the turning point of his 
work, leading to his mature masterpieces 
Both Roman tragedies display Jonson’s 
ability to create an illusion of living his 
tory, both are well constructed, both have 
strong characterization, both are wntten 
in firm, powerful verse Where they fall 
short of Shakespeare^s and many lesser 
dramatists* work is in the fact that they 
have a certain hardness and lack of 
warmth Horror is sometimes stirred, pity 
perhaps, but love and gentleness are miss 
mg Although these tragedies are often 
treated together, they are independent 
creations Sejanus is perhaps more con 
sistent in tone The world of Sejanus is 
evil and temfying although good men 
open and close the play, wickedness is in 
power from beginning to end In Jonson, 
as in Shakespeare, the alchemy of dra 
matic art has wrought something new 
and onginal out of histoncal source mate 
nal 

The Story 

Silius and Sabinus, respectable Roman 
atizens of the old stamp, met and dis 
cussed the corruption of Tiberius* court 
Both admired Agrippina, the widow of 
Germanicus Though conscious of the 
prevalence of spies controlled by the em 
peror*s loathsome favonte Sejanus, they 
showed no personal fear Arruntius and 
the historian Cordus, men of their kind, 
joined them Two of Sejanus* spies 
watched and planned to entrap these men 
devoted to freedom Sejanus entered with 


a group of hangers on and suitors Arrun 
tius and his friends observed the favorite 
with scorn One of Sejanus* followers pre 
sented a suit from Eudemus, the physi 
cian of Livia, wife of the emperor*s son 
Drusus Sejanus sent for Eudemus pri 
vately, and laid plans with him for the 
seduction of Livia 

When Tiberius, followed by Drusus, 
made a public appearance, Sejanus 
bathed him in fulsome fiatteiy, to the dis 
gust of Arruntius and his mends The 
emperor answered with a devious hypo 
critical speech After his departure, Drusus 
and Sejanus clashed, and Drusus struck 
him Sejanus remained alone, promising 
himself to add revenge to his ambitious 
motives for the destruction of Drusus 
Having found Livia a willing victim of 
corruption, Sejanus plotted with her and 
Eudemus to poison Drusus Sejanus 
worked on the fears of Tiberius to per 
suade him to destroy Agnppma and the 
sons of Germanicus, who after Drusus 
were heirs to the Empire, he also warned 
the emperor of the danger of Sihus, Sa 
binus, and others Tiherms consented to 
call the Senate and to allow Sejanus to 
handle the destruction of Silius, his wife 
Sosia, and Cordus, leaving Sabinus and 
Ammtius for the future 

Arruntius and his friends, hearing that 
Drusus was dying, recalled the public 
blow given to Sejanus Later, the Senate 
convened, with Drusus* death on all bps 
Tiberius entered) to the amazement of 
the senators, who had assumed gnef 
would keep him from a political func 
tion Tibenus delivered one of his hypo- 
critical orations, punctuated by low 
voiced comments from the undeceived 
Arruntius and his friends Suddenly, 
without prehimnaiy warmng, Sejanus* 
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puppets accused Silius of treason Recog 
nizing the tyrant's trap and his own hope 
less situation, Silius recalled his impor 
tant services to Rome in peace and war, 
formally accused Tibenus of fraudulent 
conduct, and, mocking the tyrant's power 
stabbed himself Tibenus hypocntically 
expressed regret that he was thus de 
pnved of an opportunity to show mercy 
to an ernng subject Cordus was next ac 
cused and sentenced to pnson His books, 
histones of the Roman Repubhc, were 
sentenced to be burned Armntius 
growled at the Senate's ‘T^rainless dili 
gence" in attemptmg to destroy truth by 
book burning 

At the conclusion of the Senate meet 
ing, Tibenus and Sejanus planned future 
moves to strengthen their hands, but, 
flushed with power and triumph, Sejanus 
made a major mistake by asking to be 
allowed to marry Livia Startled into sus 
picion, the emperor grunted ominously, 
then launched into a devious speech 
pointing out the dangers of such a match 
Sejanus hastily vathdrew his request but, 
still blinded by overconfidence, he urged 
Tibenus' retirement to Capri Alone, he 
gloated over past successes and looked 
toward future triumphs, including the 
overthrow of the emperor himself But 
Tibenus, thoroughly aroused, began to 
work with a new tool, the villainous 
Macro, to undermine Sejanus While the 
emperor retired to Capri, Macro began 
his work by advising Caligula, one of the 
sons of Germanicus, to go and surrender 
himself to Tibenus, saying that he feared 
the plots of the powerful Sejanus 

The next victim of Sejanus was Sa 
bmus Arruntius was moved to wonder 
why Jove did not strike dovm the impious 
and ruthless favonte Sejanus, having 
reached a dangerous state of intoxication 
With his own greatness, thought himself 
supenor not only to men but also to gods 
Ominous events occurred, but Sejanus 
scorned superstition and remained con 


fident of success in his march to absolute 
power Macro, with authority from Ti- 
benus, caused the Senate to convene 
again, apparently to confer new honors 
on Sejanus Macro himself remained in 
the background, but assumed control of 
the guards As the senators gathered for 
the session, Arruntius and Lepidus, a 
good old Roman unspotted by corruption, 
stood aside to observe the flatterers eager 
to get close enough to Sejanus to fly blow 
his ears with confidential whispers Great 
nvalry followed to see who could sit close 
to him dunng the proceedings When the 
senators were seated, a letter from the 
emperor was read aloud to them Bit by 
bit this masterpiece of political devious 
ness shifted the majonty of the hearers 
from fulsome support of Sejanus to sus 
laon, fear, and hostility Flatterers who 
had clamored to get near the favorite 
hastily shifted their seats, all but a gouty 
one who struggled in vain to nse, much 
to the delight of Arruntius at seeing gout 
keep the flatterer ''miserably constant" 
Macro entered, supported by the guards, 
and dragged Sejanus from his seat, heap 
ing violent personal indignities on him 
Sejanus was humed away to execution 
Later reports told of his body's being tom 
to pieces by the mob Most homble of 
all, the children of Sejanus were tom 
from his divorced wife Apicata and were 
killed In agony and fury, Apicata ac 
cused Livia and Eudemus of poisoning 
Dmsus Their death sentences were fore 
told 

Armntius and Lepidus knew that 
Rome had but exchanged one instmment 
of evil foi:^ another, as Macro was no im 
provement on Sejanus, and the venom 
ous, reptilian emperor remained un 
touched Armntius, however, delivered a 
valedictory prophecy to all tyrants and, 
using the fall of Sejanus as example, 
warned of the inevitabihty and terror of 
their destmction 
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SELECTED POEMS 


Tyfe of work Poetry 

Author John Crowe Ransom (1888 ) 

First 'puhhshed 1945 

John Crowe Ransom, recognized as 
poet, social cntic, and literary cntic, has 
m this hook published forty of his best 
poems The slender volume has been 
culled principally from two earlier vol- 
umes Chills and Fever (1924) and Two 
Gentlemen m Bonds (1927), with the 
last five poems having appeared previous 
ly only in periodicals No poems have 
been mcluded from his earliest volume. 
Poems About God (1919) The arrange- 
ment is chronological 

Though neither a prolific nor a popu- 
lar poet, Ransom, through his variety, 
freshness, and elegance, has won a dis- 
tinguished place in American poetry In 
the few poems of this volume there is 
ample evidence of distinction m his sensi- 
tive l 5 n:icism, his adept narratives and 
character portraits, and his skillful use 
of wit and irony 

Ransom the scholar is apparent in 
nearly all of the poems The polysyllabic 
vocabulary and occasional use of archa- 
isms such as ^thole,” the remote allusions, 
and the use of ellipses and slant rhyme 
are characteristic of a poet writing for 
mature readers, unwilling to condescend 
to popular taste At times the stumbling 
blocks seem unwarranted, like playful, 
mocking jokes on the reader, and the 
charge of obscurity, particularly in some 
of the later poems, is justified However, 
in the majority of the poems the obsta- 
cles are not insurmountable and the 
reader's eflFort is well rewarded 

Conclusions are never explicitly stated 
by Ransom, morals are never obvious He 
states his theory of modem poetry and the 
moral, so well exemplified in his own 
poetry, m the essay 'Toets Without 
Laurels" 

Pure or obscure the modern poet 

manages not to shp into die old fash 


loned moral beautiful compound 
he may take the subject nearest his 
own humanity, a subject perhaps of 
temfying import but in treating it 
will stop short of all moral or theoret 
ical conclusions and confuse his detail 
to the point where it leaves no positive 
implications 

Ransom's is a poetry of understatement, 
in which irony is an important means of 
showing the implications of a situation, 
implications which may vary with m 
terpretation In '‘Here Lies a Lady," for 
example, the surface situation is made to 
seem ludicrous with the picture of hus 
band, aunt, infant of three, and medicos 
hovering over the lady who burned, then 
froze, and finally died, "After six little 
spaces of chill, and six of burning " But 
the irony is forceful, for this is a "lady 
of beauty and high degree," like the 
"sweet ladies" whom the poet addresses 
in the last stanza, and her life appears 
pitifully Ignominious at the end Though 
her fingers fly and her eyes are confident, 
she makes nothing out of the maze of old 
lace scraps about her Even her death 
lacks dignity, despite the "flowers and 
lace and mourning " It is the old theme 
of the transience of beauty, but here 
presented freshly, more forceful because 
It IS under cover 

The same theme appears in several of 
the other poems, most notably in the son 
net, "Piazza Piece," in which Death, an 
old gentleman in a dustcoat, comes to 
claim the beautiful lady, and in "Blue 
Girls," a carpe diem piece which com 
bines the same gentle mocking and under 
lymg senousness found in "Here Lies a 
Lady " 

TTie theme of death is not always 
interwoven with that of transient beauty 
Two of the poems, for example, deal 
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with the death of children ^'Dead Boy^' 
does not spare satire in contrasting the 
glorified feeling for the dead hoy with 
the realities of his character in life, "A 
pig with a pasty face, so I had said hut 
the hurt is apparent, too, and even the 
poet recognizes in the now dead lad the 
nohility of his forebears More pathetic 
is ^‘Bells for John Whiteside^s Daughter 
Here the contrast is between the very 
active life of the little girl as she played 
in the orchard and chased the lazy geese 
('Who cned in goose, 'AW) to the 
pond, and the complete stillness of her 
body in death The emotion is perfectly 
controlled— yet evident— as the poet states 
the eflFect of the quiet little body 

But now go the bells, and we are ready, 

In one house we are sternly stopped 

To say we are vexed at her brown study 

Lying so pnmly propped 

Another of the poems about death, 
"Janet Waking,^^ deals with a child^s 
first knowledge of death, the death of old 
Chucky, a hen Agam, the balance be 
tween humor and pathos is perfectly 
achieved Through the use of exaggera 
tion the poem even touches on the mock 
heroic The agent of death is a "trans 
mogrif ying bee'^ which 

Came dromng down on Chucky^s old 
bald head 

And sat and put the poison It scarcely 
bled. 

But how exceedingly 

And purply did the knot 

Swell with the venom and communi 
cate 

Its xigorf Now the poor comb stood up 
straight 

But Chucky did not 

The exaggeration here is not merely for 
humorous eflFect, however To young 
Janet this is an event of tremendous 
seriousness, and the contrast between the 
tause and the eflFect serves to point up, 
not play down, the pathos of the situa 
tion 


This charactenstic mingling of humor 
and emotion may be traced through a 
great number of the poems Even in the 
love poem, "Wmter Remembered,'^ some 
of the imagery is humorous The lonely 
man's fingers, away from his love's touch, 
are like "Ten frozen parsnips hanging 
in the weather" Then, the humor may 
at times become bitmg, satiric, as m 
"Parting, Without a Sequel," serving to 
make even stronger the underlying emo 
tion 

Ransom's fine character portraits and 
short narratives at times suggest Edwin 
Arhngton Robinson and one of Ran 
som's chief influences, Thomas Hardy 
In ' Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son" we have 
a dreamer related to Miniver Cheevy 
"Captam Carpenter" is a forcefully sa 
tine piece about an unteachable idealist 
who suflFers one reverse after another and 
yet never gives up "Mmam Tazewell," 
whose world was her flowers, went about 
sullen for weeks after they were destroyed 
in a storm 

The tragedy of many of Ransom's 
characters is that they are not able to com- 
municate One major reason for this 
mability is that they live in a wo^M of 
convention, which only the very mng 
and the very old can break througl The 
grandfather in "Old Man Playing with 
Children" speaks thus to the midd aged 
who make fun of him for playing * idian 
with the boys 

"It is you the elder to these and younger 
to me 

Who are penned as slaves by properties 
and causes 

And never walk from your shaped m 
supportable houses 

And Aamefully, when hoys shout, go 
m and flee 

"May God forgive me, I know your 
middling ways. 

Having taken care and performed ig- 
nomimes unreckoned 

Between the first brief childhood and 
the bnef second, 

But I win be the more honourable in 
these days " 
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In ^'Eclogue/^ innocent, carefree youth 
IS contrasted with selfish adulthood, when 
love IS no longer freely given Fear, also, 
IS given here as a reason for the lack of 
love The dream of Death comes sud 
denly, *^Then metamorphosis ‘^Spectral 
Lovers*' and *'The Equilibnsts" describe 
lovers who fear showing their passion 
because of conventional feelings about 
honor 

Predicament indeed, which thus dis 
covers 

Honor among thieves, Honor between 
lovers 

O such a httle word is Honor, they 
feeP 

But the grey word is between them coM 
as sted 

In “Two in August," the poet, charac 
teristically understating, tells how a hus 
band and wife one night '^did something 
strange” and suddenly attacked each 
other “with silences and words" Simi 
larly, though less clearly stated, the 
troubled tension of a domestic situation 
appears in 'Prelude to an Evening” 

These are problems posed, not solved 
“The Equilibnsts,” for example, ques- 


tions, half whimsically, whether it would 
be better to go bodiless to Heaven or to 
go honorless to Hell, where there is no 
end to kissing And with the half hope 
of Hardy in 'The Darkling Thrush" or 
“The Oxen,” the poet says in “Some 
where is Such a Kingdom” that when 
even the birds start quarreling and croak 
ing- 

My dull heart I must take elsewhere 
For I will see if God has made 
Otherwhere another shade 
Where the men or beasts or birds 
Exchange few words and pleasant 
words 

And dare I think it is absurd 
If no such beast were, no such bird^ 

It IS impossible to deal adequately 
with the variety of Ransom's poetry 
ranging from allusion packed poems such 
as “Philomela” to light, whimsical verse 
such as "Dog” and “Survey of Litera 
ture ” Though his poetic output has been 
relatively small, this poet has well proved 
his versatility and his particular talent of 
combining wit and irony, sometimes gen 
de, sometimes biting, with emotion and 
serious meanings 


THE SELF-TORMENTOR 


Type of work Drama 

Author Terence (Publius Terentius Afer, c 190 159 B C ) 

Type of plot Social comedy 

Time of plot Fourteenth century B C 

Locale The countryside near Athens 

Ftrst presented 163 B C 

Fnnctpal characters 
Chremes, an old man 
SosTRATA, his wife 
Anuphila his daughter 
Clitcpho, his son 
Clinia, a youth 
Menedemus, his father 
Syrus, Chtipho^s servant 
Bacchts, a courtesan, Chtipho's mistress 


CrtUque 

Although The Self Tormentor from its intricate plot, it is, like several 

tonttmortimenos'), based on an earlier of Terence's comedies, m some sense a 
play by Menander, takes its primary force problem play The issues are not as clearly 
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presented here as in The Brothers, for 
example, but lie conflict is much the 
same The problem is whether undeviat- 
ing strictness or affectionate tolerance is 
the best mode of reanng children Me 
nedemus begins by finding the apparent 
excesses of his son intolerable Since his 
uncompromisingly uprighteous reaction 
results in the loss of his son, his is clearly 
not the way Terence would recommend 
Neither, however, is the old man’s swing 
to the opposite extreme after his son 
leaves home Chremes’ advice to the con- 
trite Menedemus when the latter is con 
templatmg putting his son in complete 
control of the entire estate is too full of 
common sense to be ignored, and the 
same thing is to be said of the reform 
imposed on Chremes’ own son Terence 
seems to imply here some sort of mean 
between the two extremes strictness 
without seventy, tolerance without an 
archy 

The Story 

While Chremes’ wife Sostrata was 
pregnant Chremes had told her that if 
the child should be a girl she was to 
destroy it Sostrata agreed, but when the 
baby did turn out to be a daughter the 
poor woman did not have the heart to 
carry out her husband’s command by her 
self Instead, she gave the child to a 
poverty-stricken Cormthian woman then 
living in Athens to be exposed Out of 
superstition, she also gave the woman 
a ring for her finger to accompany the 
child when it was left out to die 

The old Cormthian woman failed to 
carry out her instructions Naming the 
child Antiphila, she reared the girl as 
her own Antiphila grew up, well man 
nered and comely, and she was believed 
by everyone to be the old woman’s own 
daughter 

Clinia, the son of Menedemus, saw 
Antiphila and fell desperately in love 
with her Feanng the disapproval of his 
stnct father, Clmia began living with her 
in secret as though she were his wife 
But Menedemus at last discovered the 


affair, and by constantly chiding his son 
and accusing him of unmanly mdolence, 
he finally caused the young man to go 
to Asia and serve in the wars under the 
Persian king 

Shortly after Clinia had left Athens, 
Menedemus came to realize that he had 
been unjust and cruel in his severity To 
punish himself he sold all his possessions 
m Athens, purchased a farm in the 
country, and began working both himself 
and his servants almost beyond endur 
ance 

Three months after his departure, 
Clmia returned, no longer able to tol- 
erate his separation from Antiphila Un 
aware of his father’s change of heart, he 
kept his return secret from Menedemus 
and was entertained by Clitipho, a boy 
hood friend and the son of Chremes As 
soon as Clmia had arrived, Chtipho sent 
his two slaves, Dromo and Syrus, into 
Athens to bring Antiphila to her lover 
On the same day Chremes had learned 
from Menedemus how much he wanted 
his son to return and how generous he 
was determined to be to the young man 
when the opportunity did finally present 
Itself In fear of making Clinia audacious 
m his demands on Menedemus, however, 
Chremes refrained from telling the young 
man about his father’s change of feeling 

That evening Syrus returned, brmging 
both Antiphila and a high priced courte 
san, Bacchis, as well Chtipho, unknown 
to his father, had previously become 
deeply infatuated with Bacchis, and the 
cunnmg and bold Syrus had decided that 
the youth’s desire to see his mistress could 
be satisfied if Bacchis were introduced to 
Chremes as Clima’s mistress and An 
tiphila were to pretend to be a member 
of the courtesan’s retinue 

Early the next day, Chremes went to 
Menedemus and told him of Clmia’s ar- 
nval The old man, overjoyed at the news, 
wanted immediately to give his son full 
control over all his possessions Chremes, 
however, counseled against such a move 
on the same grounds that he had refrained 
from telling Clmia of his father’s change 
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of heart Morever, Chremes believed 
Bacchis to be Clmia's mistress, and he 
knew that her extravagant mode of living 
would quickly dram any admirer of aU 
his possessions The festivities of the 
night before alone had cost Chremes 
dearly What he did advise was that 
Menedemus should receive Clmia warmly, 
pretend to be ignorant of his affair with 
Bacchis, and allow himself to be tricked 
out of relatively small sums from time to 
time This procedure, Chremes thought, 
would both keep Clmia at home and 
forestall the ruin of Menedemus 

Meanwhile, Syrus was hatching a plot 
to trick Chremes out of the ten mmae 
that Bacchis had demanded as the price 
of her sojourn with Chtipho The servant 
was gratified and amused when Chremes 
gave him apparent sanction for his decep- 
tion by asking Syrus to contrive a way 
to deceive Menedemus into believing that 
Bacchis was not Clmia^s mistress Syrus, 
agreeing, cunningly proceeded with his 
own plot by telling Chremes that Anti- 
phila^s mother had borrowed ten mmae 
from Bacchis, leaving Antiphila as a 
pledge for the money The old woman 
havmg presumably died, Antiphila needed 
the money to purchase her freedom 
At that moment, however, Sostrata, 
Chremes' wife, was discovering by means 
of the ring that Antiphila was her aban- 
doned daughter When this fact was 
revealed to Chremes, his first reaction 
was to chide his wife, but he was really 
leased to recover his daughter now that 
IS condition had improved financially 
At last S 3 nrus hit upon a plan for de- 


ceiving both fathers by telling them the 
truth He proposed that Bacchis and her 
retinue should be moved to Menedemus' 
house on the pretext that she w^as Cli 
npho's mistress and that her affair with 
Chtipho must he concealed from Chremes 
In addition, Antiphila was to he passed 
off as Clmia's mistress, and Clmia was 
to ask his father for ten mmae to pro 
vide for the wedding Chremes refused 
to allow another to ransom his daughter 
for him, however, and gave Chtipho the 
ten mmae The rest of the plot pro\ed 
acceptable as well, and Bacchis and her 
servants were moved to Menedemus 
house 

Menedemus assumed that what he was 
told regarding Bacchis and Chtipho was 
designed to deceive him, but when he 
saw the two entering a bedchamber to 
gether without a word of protest from 
the observing Clmia, he grew troubled 
and told Chremes what he had seen He 
also pointed out that Clmia had made 
no effort to get money out of his father 
and had seemed highly pleased when 
Menedemus agreed to his marriage with 
Antiphila Thus, the whole truth came 
out Chremes, mfunated at first, threat 
ened to settle the whole of his property 
on Antiphila The sudden prospect of 
being left penniless led Chtipho to reflect 
seriously on his mode of life, and he 
promised to abandon all courtesans and 
marry a virtuous woman Under the gen 
tie persuasion of Menedemus and Sos 
trata, Chremes finally agreed to let An 
tiphila marry Clmia, and in the end he 
promised to forgive even Syrus 


SEVEN GOTHIC TALES 

TyfBofwark Short stones 

Author Isak Dmesen (Baroness Karen Blixen Finecke, 1885 
Tme Nineteenth century 
Loode Mostly northern Europe 
Ftrst fuUtshed 1934 

Frtnct^aJ characters 

Miss Majwn Nat og Dag, an old aristocrat 
Countess Calypso von Platen Hallermunb, her godchild 
Cardinal Hamilcar von Sehestedt 
Kasparson, his servant 
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Jonathan Maersk a young noble 
Baron von Brackel, an old gallant 
The Prioress of Closter Seven 
Boris, her nephew 
Athena, the girl Bons loved 

Count Augustus von Sceummelmann, a young Danish nobleman 

Donna Rosina di Gampocorta a Pisan lady 

Morten De Coninck, a sailor 

Eliza and 

Fanny, his sisters 

Lincoln Forsner, an English adventurer 
Mathiesen a town counalor 
Anders Kube a clerk and poet 
Mme Fransine Lerghe, a beauty 


When Isak Dinesen^s Seven Gothic 
Tales first appeared in 1934, their old 
world atmosphere, their romantic style of 
writing, and their aura of mystery made 
them highly popular Particularly m 
America, these tales of the supernatural 
and of nineteenth century aristocratic life 
found a wide audience of people tired of 
the vast amount of realistic and natu 
ralistic fiction of the age At that time 
few Amencans knew Isak Dinesen^s real 
identity (she is a Danish Baroness, Karen 
Blixen Finecke) In fact, Dorothy Can 
field, who wrote the introduction to the 
first American edition of Seven Gothic 
Tales, did not know whether the author 
was a man or a woman and only ventured 
the guess that the author was a north 
em European of aristocratic background 
These tales, and Isak Dinesen's subse 
quent work, have held a loyal audience 
ever since, although for many readers the 
enthusiasm that originally greeted the 
Seven Gothic Tales has been tempered 
by an awareness of the overwriting and 
the tricks frequendy used to brmg the 
plots together 

Many of the plots involved in the 
Seven Gothic Tales deal with a vanish 
mg aristocracy in Europe in the early 
or middle years of the nineteenth cen 
tury The aristocracy, concerned with 
passing Its blood down from generation 
to generation, finds the lines of breeding 
corrupted by illegitimacy The uncover 
ing of illegitimacy, or sometimes of legit 
imacy, is one of die major plot devices in 


Isak Dmesen's work In ^'The Deluge 
at Nordemey,*^ for example, Jonathan 
Maersk is trying to escape the knowledge 
that he is really a baron's son instead of 
the son of a simple seaman The knowl 
edge that he is the baron s son makes 
Miss Malm Nat og Dag arrange a mar 
nage between him and her godchild while 
they are all waiting m a hayloft for a 
rescue boat during a flood The plot 
hinges on Jonathan's disclosure of his 
ongm, no matter how melancholy this 
revelation makes him for melancholy is 
fashionable among the anstocracy of the 
time The question of legitimacy also 
plays a strong part m the working out 
of several of the other tales 

Most of the stories also contain a 
strong element of the supernatural Peo 
pie assume the identities of others, as the 
servant Kasparson assumes the identity 
of Cardinal Hamilcar von Sehestedt, 
after he has killed the cardinal, m ‘^The 
Deluge at Nordemey", or people's lives 
strangely follow the pattern of long dead 
histoncal figures as m “The Poet," in 
which the situation repeats the pattern 
of a royal triangle that had led to tragedy 
m the same town half a century before 
It is as if men are not the agents that 
control their destinies, rather, they are 
pushed by powers greater than they, 
powers that are never explained or de 
scribed in any rationally comprehensible 
manner Mystenous transformations also 
take place in this northern and super 
naturm world, as the prioress is trans 
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formed inexplicably m ^^The Monkey'' 
Along this gloomy northern shore, men 
are haunted by ghosts of history and 
their own past actions The supernatural 
IS not always inexplicable, it is some 
times, in Isak Dinesen's worl used as 
the symbol for the past of the charac- 
ter influencing his present Morten De 
Coninck's return to the sea, in ^'The Sup- 
per at Elsinore," is at least as much a 
reaction against his sisters and his boy- 
hood memones as it is a m}Sterious ‘call" 
from powers stronger than he In other 
stones, like ‘The Monkey," both Athena's 
and the prioress' actions seem attributable 
only to supernatural causes 
These stones are full of heroic and 
anstocratic action For example, m “The 
Roads Round Pisa," a young Danish 
nobleman who helps an old lady after 
a road accident finds himself led into a 
complex of events that eventually causes 
him to become involved in a duel The 
stones have floods and storms, long voy 
ages and tragic deaths, a constant kmd of 
romantic demng do If the characters are 
expected to maintain strength and hero 
ism m the face of adversity, if they do 
avoid self pity (although not melan 
choly), they still become involved m in 
cidents like duels for love or honor, in 
raging storms or floods, that recall the 
romantic tradition The only element m 
Miss Dmesen's work that distinguishes 
It from the supernatural, romantic tale 
IS the need of the characters to meet 
their fate without wailmg, with bravery 
and often stoicism, as an aristocratic old 
woman faces the decay of her class and 
her own possible death during a funous 
storm m “The Deluge at Nordemey" 
At Its best, Isak Dinesen's work shows 
the courage involved m facmg the unpre- 
dictable, the romantic defeat, the power- 
ful supernatural force 

Some of the tales, like “The Poet" and 
“The Supper at Elsmore," have more 
simple and domestic settings Instead of 
dealing with bizarre anstocrats consider- 
ing blood lines and legitimacy, these 
stones deal with simple town^eople or 


seafaring families But these people also 
become involved m strange e\ents that 
they cannot control, and they find the 
romantic promptings of their souls imful 
filled in the quiet wajs of life they are 
expected to lead “The Poet" deals with 
the love triangle of the town councilor, 
the poet, and the beautiful lady who has 
just come to town Their romantic urges 
their characters, and their fates make a 
conflict inevitable, despite their awareness 
of a historical warning concerning the 
same kind of tnangle Two sisters, who 
have unwulhngly become old maids be 
cause their brother ran away from his 
intended bride at the altar, wait faith 
fully for the brother in “The Supper at 
Elsinore" He returns, hut again runs 
away for the pathetic and romantic sis 
ters have come to represent exnctly what 
he fled m the first place Isak Dinesen 
IS able to look at her characters clearly 
in tliese stories, analyze the motives that 
impel them s)mipathize with their ro 
mantle dreams, and yet treat their defeats 
without falling into mawkish excess 
One of Isak Dmesen's stories is more 
glibly iromc than are the rest In “The 
Old Chevalier" an old baron who has 
been successful with the ladies for many 
years is approached by a lovely young 
girl in Pans He takes ber to his room, 
invests her with all the characteristics of 
the enigmatic and romantic waif, makes 
love to her, and feels he has found 
somethmg pure, ideal, and beautiful 
Then, as she is leaving, she asks him 
for her standard fee Like Isak Dinesen's 
other anstocratic heroes, he takes his de 
feat with good grace but with knowledge 
of the ironic situation in which he finds 
himself Although obvious similar devices 
of plot are frequent m Seven Gothic 
Tales, the bizarre details and tbe super 
natural aura of stones such as “The Mon 
key" and “The Deluge at Nordemey" 
make them far more interesting for most 
readers than i$ “The Old Chevalier " 
The frequent use of both the bizarre 
and the supernatural is paralleled by Isak 
Dmesen's nch and provocative style A1 
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(hough often repetitious, the prose is full plots based on a trick, a mistaken iden 
of gloomy images of the northern seas, tity, a sudden inexplicable transforma 
a full use of comparisons, and great ease tion— all (hese make her tales far more 
of manner Isak Dinesen is a true story charactenstic of nineteenth century rather 

teller, able to evoke a mood with rich- than twentieth century writing Because 

ness, ease and power Her prose is also she wntes out of allegiance to the earlier 
distinguished by touches of humor which, Gothic tradition and with consciously 
without disrupting the thread of the nar contrived artistry, it does not seem likely 
rative, are apparent in all her work These that she will be celebrated as one of our 
frequent injections of humor do much to greatest, most profound, or most interest 

relieve the fullness and the supernatural mg writers At the same time her deliber 

aura of the ornate prose ate adherence to a past literary tradition 

Despite the humor and despite an and an earlier style and point of view 

awareness of psychological motive, Isak makes her work an interesting example 

Dmesen is not essentially a twentieth cen of the diversity of contemporary literature 

tury water Her adroit, easy style, her and provides her with a loyal ai^d en 

fondness for the bizarre and the super thusiastic group of readers 

natural, her construction of elaborate 

SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 

Type of work History 

Author T E Lawrence (1888 1935) 

Time 1916 1918 
Locale The Middle East 
First published 1926 

Principal fersonages 

T E Lawkence the author 

Sherie Feisal Ibn Hussein 

Field Marshal Edmund H H Allenby 

Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner in Egypt 

Jemal Pasha of Syna 

Sherie Hussein, Emir of Mecca 

Unless the forces and countercurrents one book. Crusader Castles, written while 

of world history change abrupdy or vir he was still an undergraduate His field 

tually reverse themselves, it is unlikely of speaal study at Oxford brought about 

that an Englishman will ever again have his travels as a professional archaeologist 

the opportunity to approximate the ex m exploratory rambles through Syria, 

ploits and terrors, the sense of achieve Egypt, and Northern Mesopotamia 
ment and frustration which T E Law M’^en war broke out in 1914, it was only 

rence experienced and descnbed in his to be expected that Lawrence would serve 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom This work is, m Bntish Intelligence in Egypt But in 

in a very real sense, autobiographical his 1916, Captain Lawrence sought leave 

tory, lived by a most extraordinary and from these duties to try to bang about 

strangely gifted man umty among the Arab chieftains in order 

The unusual qualities manifest in the to counteract the military and political 

author of Seven Pillars of Wisdom de activities of Turkey With these extraor 

veloped early His boyhood interest in dmary years Seven Pillars of Wisdom is 

archaeology and adventure resulted m concerned 

SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM by T E Lawrence Ry pennission qf tbq pubUsbefs, Doubleday & Co 
Inc Copyngbt 1926 1935 by Doubleday & Co Inc 
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Following World War I, Lawrence's 
life fell into unusual patterns Granted 
many military distinctions and special 

recognition for his achievements during 

the war years, he lefused nearly every 
honor For a time he ser\ ed as Arab con 
sultant at peace conferences and as a 
political adviser to the Colonial office of 
his government By 1921, however, his 
secretive nature had asserted itself He 
enlisted as an aircraftman under the 
name of Ross, he saw duty as Pm ate 

T E Shaw m the Tank Corps and he 

enlisted again as T E Shaw in the Air 
Force Upon completion of this last tour 
of duty, he returned to England, onlv to 
lose his life in a motorcycle crash His 
was a strange and unusual life, filled with 
adventure, heroic achievement planned 
self effacement, and accidental conclu 
sion 

Just as extraordinary weie the events 
culminating in the final publication of 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom Working from 
his owm detailed notes, which he de 
stroyed as he completed each major sec 
tion of the book, Lawrence lost almost 
the entire first draft Again he set about 
his task, this time writing from memory 
alone The work appeared first in the 
limited edition of 1926 In the following 
year he issued an abndgement, Revolt in 
the Desert, for the general public Follow 
mg his death in 1935, the full text of 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom was released 
Comparison of the complete work with 
Revolt in the Desert afiFords no good ex 
planation for the author's insistence upon 
the delay in releasing of the full text 

Strange, even quixotic, as some of the 
incidents of Lawrence's life and the for 
tunes of his principal publication may 
seem, the book itself is far more extraoi 
dinary and revealing a detailed and ab 
sorbing recital of two years of staving, 
of attack and maneuver, of persuasion and 
rebuff, of privation and intense strain, 
which culminated in a large measure of 
success with partial victory of Arab forces 
over the common enemy, Turkey 

The title of this account is to some 


extent indicative of the complex mmd of 
the author Some years before he had 
selected the phrase from the first verse 
of the ninth chapter of the Book of Prov 
erbs Wisdom hath builded a house 
she hath hewn out her seven pillars" 
At the time he planned to use the title 
for a projected book about seven cities, 
later he transferred the title to the pres 
ent work “as a memento" of his early 
literary enterpnse, finally he added the 
subtitle, The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
a Trmm'ph In essence, the full title sug 
gests the transition from Lawrence the 
youthful archaeologist to Lavrence the 
expert m Arab affairs and in military 
plans and strategy 

This record of a two year campaign is 
long, compact, and explicit, though set 
down from memory It consists of 122 
closely written chapters, comprising an 
introduction, ten books, and an epilogue, 
totaling more than si\ hundred pages 

In the first seven chapters Lawrence 
sketched what he termed “The Founda 
tiois of Revolt" He described the Arab 
lands and their troubled peoples the am 
mosity between Turks and the other 
loosely knit groups, the lack of trust 
among various Arab clans, and the ab 
sence of fundamental understanding of 
all these conflicting circumstances on the 
part of the British Foreign Office and key 
military leaders Lawrence was convinced 
that the Arab Revolt could succeed if 
the Arab leaders were properly advised 

After secunng detachment from his 
Foreign Office assignment, he took off to 
interview Arab chieftains and leaders He 
traveled far, on camelback and in Arab 
dress, to confer with Feisal and other 
prominent Arab chiefs in an effort to 
gather firsthand impressions of physical 
conditions, supplies, and military strength 
With this information, Lawrence returned 
to his superior officers and reported that 
a tnbal war would be feasible if ade 
quately supplied logishcally His estimate 
of the situation was accepted, somewhat 
surprisingly, and preparations began for 
an attack on the Turks A frontal assault 
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soon proved foolhardy, however, because 
of the preponderant forces of the enemy 
Thereafter, the Arabs under Feisal served 
often as an integral part of the Bntish 
force and were successful in taking Me- 
dina, Akaba in harassing the enemy by 
cutting railway communications and 
finally in aiding in the capture of Damas 
cus By this time the Turkish armies were 
scattered and the Eastern war drew to its 
end Lawrence's efforts were expended 
He departed as soon as possible in order 
not to become involved m the stalemate 
of establishing authority 

As an account by one intimately ac 
quainted with a successful military en 
deavor of great significance Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom merits recognition and thor 
ough study, for it is an excellent treatise 
of war conducted under extremely diffi 
cult conditions But Lawrence's book of 
fers much more than mere history, in 
reality, the militaiy story is little more 
than the framework upon which the au 
thor built a deeply absorbing analysis of 
this part of the Arab world, its people and 
leaders, its weaknesses, and its hopes for 
the future As a professional student of 
the past history of those areas, Lawrence 
had chosen to live among the people to 
learn their ways, and to share their hard 
ships With this profoundly S 3 mipathetic 
background, Lawrence was singularly 
equipped to understand, to reconcile Arab 
psychology with Allied purpose, to gam 
the confidence of justifiably suspicious 
Arab leaders In the course of his account, 
Lawrence constantly describes, explains, 
and interprets His style, though at times 
archaic or difficult, enables him to picture 
desert scenes, oases, and the teeming Arab 
cities with consummate skill His portraits 
of his associates, his junior colleagues and 


senior officers among the Allies, and his 
valued and capable friends among the 
Arabs are vivid word pictures Lawrence 
had an eye for human qualities and hu 
man character, and he could record them 
memorably As few Europeans have ever 
been able to do, Lawrence became one of 
the people he was working with, and the 
most understanding and intelligent of 
them realized this phenomenon and val 
ued his efforts 

Perhaps the most puzzling and stimu- 
lating feature of this extraordinary book 
IS almost coincidental the picture of 
Lawrence himself which gradually 
emerges T E Lawrence was indeed an 
amazing person He was capable of in 
tense absorption m the task at hand, that 
of mounting a successful military opera 
non to conquer the Turks But at the 
same time he was appreciating the stark 
beauties of barren lands and ancient 
cities, he was evaluating human beings 
and their ways, judging, adapting their 
strength to the immediate purpose, and 
enjoying their companionship He was 
also subjecting his own way of life and 
his own people to a very cntical ap- 
praisal In the end, he evidently found 
ins own institutions strangely lacking and 
disappointing Hence, Lawrence appar 
endy decided to refuse the honors heaped 
upon him, to cut himself off from the 
leaders of his own kind, and to submerge 
himself m obscurity His was a lofty, 
powerful mmd, honest but stern and im- 
placable When that mind could not 
reconale itself to the English present 
he simply chose anonymity Like Gulh 
ver his travels among strange peoples 
and regions left Lawrence far from satis 
fied with the ideals and practices in his 
homeland 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS 


Ty^eofwork Drama 

Author Lady Gregory CIsabella Augusta Persse Gregory, 1852 1932) 
Time The mneteentn and early twentieth centunes 
Locale Ireland 


First fuhUshed 1909 
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These fine plays, the best and most rell, the goodnatured lout about whom 

popular short plays by the influential nothing good is said Lady Gregory sug 

wnter director of the Abbey Theatre in gests that respectability can be a great 

Dublin, were dedicated to the moving burden, for young Hyacinth arnves in a 

spirit of the group William Butler Yeats small, gossipy village, where he is pre 
The plays, produced in the years 1903 ceded by fulsome ^^characters,^^ recom 
to 1909, are capsule representatives of the mendations from his relatives and friends 
entire theater movement dunng the Insh The satire is resolved when Halvey's hon 
Renaissance They contain something of est attempts to be wncked become m one 

Yeats^ own poetic imagery, Synge^s mys instance the saving of a butcher who deals 

tical lyricism, and O’Casey^s critical in spoiled meat and in another a cover 
though often comic realism mg up of the alleged crime of poor Far 

In this collection Lady Gregory, care rell Hyacinth Halvey finally goes off to 
ful scholar and folklonst, included notes the courthouse to deliver a temperance 

and music, production dates, and names lecture— sent there by the absentee 

of actors which also serve to document speaker— on the shoulders of the towns 

her literary career and her activities in people, who proclaim him a kind of mes 

the theater The notes explain the source siah 

of inspiration, name those who gave in Also produced in 1906, ^The Gaol 
formation, and define Irish terms and Gate' holds something of quiet tragedy 

expressions The music is folk in origin, a keening of the wife and the mother 

though carefully transcribed and adapted, of a man who died for a crime he did not 

perhaps, to the demands of the theater commit, without informing on those who 

The production dates and casts are, of did This misfortune becomes a solace to 

course, history the two women who had traveled to the 

The first short play, ''Spreading the jail thinking the man an informer— again. 

News," began as a tragedy of the un village rumor Though the symbolism is 

happy results of rumor In 1903 what was not insisted upon, the two women are 
needed, Lady Gregory says, was comedy both named Mary And they leave in 

to offset heavier pieces, and so she de exaltation, knowing that Denis died for 

signed a farce of errors, the errors of false his neighbor 

reports which involved the whole henny In 1907 two other plays were pro 
penny Insh countryside A new magis duced "The Jackdaw” shows the Irish 

trate, very zealous to uncover law viola temperament to be at once quixotic and 

tions, followed a report of violence from rigidly practical An improvident shop 

the time an unexplained act of fnend keeper has been hailed into court for non 

ship— returning a pitchfork— became the payment of debt, but her brother wants 

ditching of an instrument used to kill the to get her off and yet remain anonymous, 

husband of a faithless spouse The entire not for reasons of modesty but to prevent 

population of a country fair becomes radi her from bleeding him A friend invents 

cally partisan, to the extreme discomfiture the fiction of the jackdaw which sells for 

of the unlucky "murderer,” who swears ten pounds, the amount of the fine 

he will commit the rumored murder Everyone in town then goes on a jack 

should his "victim” be put in jail with daw hunt, not excluding the benefactor 

him "The Rising of the Moon” is a melo 

"Hyacinth Halvey,” the title name of drama which on production aroused some 

the hero, now stands as a byword for the controversy among extreme Nationalists 

unlucky man about whom nothing evil and Unionists alike The story tells of a 

can be said This play, often anthologized ragged young ballad singer, a political 

since Its first production and printing in refugee, who makes his escape with the 

1906, contrasts Halvey with Fardy Far help of a magical song, a folksong from 
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his native county, which proves to he 
the birthplace of the policeman who al 
lows him, even helps him, to escape 

'It IS better to be quarreling than 
alone^' is the proverb upon which "The 
Workhouse Ward'^ is based First written 
as the scenano of a play to further the 
national theater movement, this work 
was in 1908 expanded into a lively farce 
in which opposition attracts Into a scene 
of violent argument beween two old men 
in a poorhouse comes the sister of one, 
offering to take him to her home The 
other man, a childhood friend to them 
both, begs to be taken too The sister feels 
that his request is unreasonable, especially 
when her brother refuses to go without 
his favonte enemy, and she leaves them 
The play closes on a scene of violence 
more devastating than that with which it 
opens 

The final play, for which no produc 
tion date is given, is based on an inter 
national folktale type known as "The 
Greedy Peasant Woman "The Travel 


ling Man” of the title is Chnst, who 
many years ago led a homeless young girl 
to the lonely house of a widower, asking 
only that she not shut her heart upon 
him when he returns Each year, the 
woman explains to her young daughter, 
she and her husband make a special cake 
commemorating the day Cthe feast day) 
when they were brought together While 
the mother is out, the young girl invites 
in a tramp who plays with her and asks 
only a bit of food from the mother upon 
her return She refuses him and reviles 
him, only to discover a flowering branch 
left behind as a sign that he was the 
"King of the World ” 

Such versatility as Lady Gregory dis 
played in her long association with the 
Abbey Theatre is very well presented in 
this volume, the plays ranging as they do 
from farce to fantasy She was one of the 
great Insh wnters of one act plays who, 
along with Dunsany, Synge, and Yeats, 
made the one act play an art form They 
have had many imitators, but no peers 


THE SHIH CmNG 

Type of work Poetry 

Compiler Confucius (c 551 479 B C ) by traditional ascnption 
First transcnhed Twelfth century B C 


The earliest repository of Chmese 
verse, the Shth Ching or Book of Poetry 
contains 305 poems of both folk and 
court ongins The court poems are more 
or less ceremonial in character, designed 
to be sung at sacnfices, to accompany the 
dances and feasts in honor of d 3 mastic 
ancestors, or to adorn such formal occa 
sions as receptions, banquets, chases, and 
archery contests The folk songs com 
pnse love lyncs of vanous kinds, epitha 
lamiums, complaints, satires, elegies, and 
georgics 

Almost all the poems in the Shth 
Chtng were composed in the pre Confu 
cian penod of the Chou dynasty (c 1 122 
222 B C ) In the ceremonial odes the 
wisdom and prowess of its founders— the 
kings Wen and Wu and the Duke of 
Chou— are frequently recalled, though a 


few pieces, hardly of greater antiquity, 
celebrate die splendid achievements of 
even earlier d)masties, the Hsia and the 
Shang Accoring to a now discredited 
tradition, Confucius was the compiler of 
this anthology after rejecting nme tenths 
of the 3,000 poems then extant, but the 
canon must have been well fixed by his 
time and diplomats and scholars even 
then knew the poems by heart, quoting 
them on every conceivable occasion to 
display their literary attamment or po- 
htical sagacity It is easy to see why the 
court poetry— so vital to the discharge of 
religmus and state functions— should have 
been saved, but the early preservation of 
so much folk poetry is a more curious 
matter In the absence of better explana 
tion, one must accept the tradition that 
the Chou kings made a pomt of collect- 
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ing the popular ballads of their many vas- names of birds, beasts, plants, and trees ** 

sal states and using them as a political One is hardly surprised that Confucius 

barometer to gauge the happiness or dis attached great importance to the Shh 

content of the populace Needless to say, Chtng as a guide to good conduct and 

all the poems in the Shik Chtng were a manual of useful information, in an 

meant to be sung, but the tunes were al cient Greece, the study of Homer was 

ready lost by time of the Han dynasty urged on similar grounds And the 

(206 B C A D 220) Poetry, aside from its great social and 

The anthology, as it exists today is ceremonial utility, does mention by name 
divided into four sections k%io feng the about seventy kinds of plants, thirty kinds 
smaller and greater ya, and sung While each of trees beasts, and birds, not to say 
kuo feng are the folk songs of the vassal ten kinds of fish and twenty kinds of 

states and both ya and sung may be m- insects a virtual catalogue of the more 

differently translated as odes, the dm common flora and fauna of the then 

sions are hardly clean cut Many of the Middle Kingdom There were not many 
poems in the category of the smaller ya other sources in ancient China where 
are apparently folk songs, and some of such a variety of information was so read 
the greater ya poems are little differen ily available 

tiated from the religious and dynastic If one reads Confucius correctly, the 
odes of the sung section But as docu key message in his little speech attests 

ments of ancient China, both the folk to his awareness of the humanizing in 

songs and courtly odes are of great his fluence of poetry, its power to regulate 

toncal and anthropological interest To and refine emotions, to enlarge sym 
these we owe the fiirst mention of the pathy To Confucius, U (ritual, eti 
sage kings and mythical heroes, the co quette), music, and poetry constitute an 
herent presentation of the animistic be inseparable triad While li is designed to 
liefs of the early Chinese regarding an bnng out the best qualities of man in his 

cestor worship and the adaptation of everyday social intercourse as well as on 

human labor to the cyclic changes in na the formal occasions of rejoicing and 

ture, the precise details of many a reli moummg, Confucius is also aware that 

gious and state ritual, the intimate evoca there is an excess of emotion in man 

tion of the life of a simple people of great which cannot be rendered m terms of 

emotional integrity their courtships and ritual or etiquette To him, therefore h 

mamages, their work on the farm and is the approximation of the ideal and 

their much detested military service On poetry, the expression of the actual, al 

the strength of the love poems alone, the though, as m much of the Shth Chtng, 

French Sinologist Marcel Granet has re poetry can be an integral part of a ntual 
constructed a fascinating picture of mat- istic occasion Music is closely allied to 

mg customs and fertility ntes in the ntual and poetry because it serves the 

dawn of Chinese history dual function of supporting courteous be 

But the Shih Chtng is primanly po havior and facilitating the expression of 
etry and should be read as such Confu- one's true feelings 

cius once told his disciples, 'My chil To the modem reader, the more vital 
dren, why do you not study the Poetry? portion of the Shth Chtng is surely the 

Poetry will stimulate your emotions, help folk songs— 160 kuo feng poems plus 

you to he more observant, enlarge your many others— because they speak the uni 

sympathies, and moderate your resent versal language of man's actual feelings 

ment of injustice It is useful at home in These songs are quite simple in structure^ 

the service of one's father, abroad m the a senes of short rhymed stanzas The 
service of one's pnnce Furthermore, it basic unit is the four word line, and the 
wdl widen your acquamtance with the dosmg line of each stanza is usually a 
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refrain Within the simple structure of 
each poem however, a little drama un 
folds Itself As in all ballad poetry the 
poet seldom speaks in his own person he 
IS some girl awaiting her lover by a ford 
(according to Granet, the wading of a 
creek or shallow river by a couple sig 
nahzes marital engagement) or detain 
mg her lover in bed while the dawn is 
breaking, or telling her story of woe after 
her husband has been pressed into mill 
tary service or has deserted her Or the 
speaker may be the lover himself, who 
tosses and turns all night in bed thinking 
of his girl, who takes a walk by the east 
em gate and sees girls shining like clouds 
but still prefers his own choice, a modest 
girl of '‘plain cloth and gray kerchief” 
In other poems the speaker is the soldier 
who climbs a barren hill and acutely 
misses his kinsfolk the exile who seeing 
the yellow birds pecking in the fields, is 
seized with the sudden impulse to return 
home, the farmer who thinks of migrat 
mg to another state because the large rats 
in his fields remind him of the greater 
rapacity of the officials This dramatic 
quality is one reason why the folk songs 
have a universal appeal and a perennial 
charm about them 

Another source of poetic appeal is the 
language When we come across such 
phrases as “cork heild schoone” and “gold 
kerns” in an old Scottish ballad like “Sir 
Patrick Spens,” we feel that the words 
themselves enhance the sensuous and 
musical qualities of the images The dic- 
tion of the Shth Chmg renders a similar 
service, for its archaic flavor adds im 
measurablv to the meaning of the poems 
The folk songs, especially, have retained 
a pristine quality because the simple emo 
tions which they embody are clothed in a 
language beyond the contamination of 
modem ideas, beyond the corrosion of 
time But the language has another 
strength which is characteristic of Chi- 
nese poetry in general its elliptical den 
sity In a four word line there is abso 
lutely no room for mere decoration, for 


logical connectives, each word must have 
a maximal poetic weight and suggestive 
ness to merit inclusion 

To a student of English poetry long 
accustomed to its roses and nightingales, 
the Shth Cking with its duckweed and 
dolichos, mulberry and date trees, mag 
pies and orioles, cicadas and locusts pre 
sents a distinctively new landscape In 
almost every folk song, nature is an 
integral part of the human situation 
the mulberry tree is shedding its leaves 
upon the ground and the girl thinks of 
her state of desertion ripe plums are 
droppmg from the tree and presently 
there will be only three left on the 
boughs, and the girl wonders if she will 
ever have a lover because she, too, is 
npe for love Because the lovers, farmers 
and soldiers in the folk songs are so phys 
ically close to nature, there is seldom any 
need to resort to simile and metaphor 
The strategy of correspondence, for ex 
ample, employed by Tennyson in his 
song “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal, 
Now the White” (The firefly wakens 
waken thou with me ”) is characteristic 
of the Shih Chtng 

In view of the later development of 
Chinese poetry, the love songs and com 
plamts appear especially important Such 
conventional themes as the separation of 
husband and wife, the poverty of peas 
ants, the evils of officialdom and war, the 
appropriate moods induced by seasonal 
changes were all first embodied in the 
Shih Chmg The work has remained un 
surpassed in its depiction of love Where 
as the later poets, vnth the exception of 
a few exquisite poetesses, adopt the mask 
of the forsaken or forlorn woman more or 
less as a literary convention, die Chinese 
vromen m the Shih Chmg speak out un 
afraid m the spontaneity of the natural, 
unashamed womanhood By contrast 
Chinese women of subsequent history, 
confined in the home and disallowed the 
privilege of free social intercourse vath 
their menfolk, appear sad and dull in 
deed 
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SHIRLEY 


Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author Charlotte Bronte (18161855) 

Type of plot Psychological romance 
Time of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale Yorkshire, England 
'First published 1849 

Pnnctpal characters 

Shirley Keeldar, the young mistress of Fieldhead estate 
Caroline Helstone, mece of the rector of Bnarfield 
Robert Moore manager of a textile mill 
Louis Moore a tutor, Robert s brother 
Mrs Pryor, Shirley s governess and companion 


Critique 

In this novel as in Jane Eyre, which it 
followed, Charlotte Bronte showed her 
keen interest in the inner selves of her 
characters Here she has concerned her 
self principally with two contrasting 
characters, Shirley Keeldar and Caroline 
Helstone, one spirited and independent, 
the other shy and delicate Her divided 
interest between these two characters, 
however, is the main cause of the novePs 
structural disunity Shirley, whom the 
reader expects to be the protagonist, is not 
introduced until nearly one third of the 
book IS completed, and thereafter the 
wnter shuttles back and forth between 
the two characters, oblivious of Integra 
tion Concern with the labor problems of 
the early nineteenth century, obviously 
not the author^s forte, also detracts from 
the structural unity The plot is too con 
trived, leaning heavily on unrealistic 
turns, such as the revelation that Mrs 
Pryor is Carohne^s mother and Robert's 
sudden declaration of love for Caroline 
Emotion often degenerates into senti 
mentahty, but there are moments, partic 
ularly m the descnption of the York 
shire countryside, when the finer ro- 
mantic qualities of Charlotte Bronte reach 
the peaks of Jane Eyre 

The Story 

The introduction of machinery into 
Robert Moore's Yorkshire cotton mill had 
caused many mill workers to lose their 
jobs A group of rebelhous men, spurred 


on by hungry families and resentful lead 
ers, one night stormed down on wagons 
beanng new machinery to the mill The 
noters destroyed every piece 

Caroline Helstone, quiet and delicately 
pretty, appeared the following morning 
in Robert Moore's cottage to take her 
French lesson with Hortense Moore who 
with her brother had recently come to 
England from Brussels As a voung child 
Caroline had been deserted by her parents 
and left to the care of her stern and un 
sympathetic uncle, the rector of Briar 
field Robert and Hortense were Caro- 
line's distant cousins, and her \isits to 
their cottage were the brightest moments 
in her routine life On this day her anx 
lety over Robert's mill trouble and her 
attempts to distract him by reading Shake 
speare with him made it apparent that 
Robert himself was the mam reason for 
the pleasure of her visits 

Robert, however, was too much con 
cemed with his affairs to notice his cou 
sin's growing ardor In the days which 
followed, Caroline distractedly sewed for 
the charity basket, read, and had tea with 
her uncle and the three ludicrous curates, 
while secretly cherishing each word that 
Robert spoke to her and his few displays 
of cousinly affection Then, to make her 
life more intolerable, Robert and her 
uncle quarreled over politics, and she was 
forbidden to visit the Moore cottage 
Into this barren world of Caroline's, 
a new and charming individual suddenly 
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appeared Shirley Keeldar, the youthful 
heiress of Fieldhead, one of the largest 
estates in the countryside, came to occupy 
that long deserted mansion and to preside 
as Its mistress Vivacious and independ 
ent, she was soon a favorite of all her 
tenants and the village people Caroline, 
her opposite in temperament, became 
Shirley's special fnend and Robert, who 
rented his mill from Shirley, became a 
frequent visitor at Fieldhead, where Shir 
ley cajoled him into talking with her 
about his political views and labor prob 
lems and readily gave her own ideas 
When Caroline was present on these oc 
casions, she withdrew shyly from the con 
versation and watched painfully the grow 
mg color in Shirley's cheeks as she talked 
and the amusement in Robert's eyes 

Despairing of gaming Robert's love and 
refusing to tell her feelings to anyone, 
Caroline attempted to forget herself by 
devoting long hours to charity work In 
this work she followed the lead of a 
saintly old maid Miss Ainley, and deter 
mined to prepare to be just such an old 
maid herself 

Meanwhile, Robert had set up new 
machinery in his mill, and the unrest in 
surrounding villages continued Shirley 
generously poured out her money to the 
poor in an attempt to ease the results of 
unemplo5nnent The tension mounted 
however, and one summer night a band 
of men crashed through the mill gates 
and attempted to enter the mill itself 
Robert, having received word of their 
plan, was ready with men inside to de 
fend his mill Gunfire followed, watched 
from a hilltop by Shirley and trembling 
Caroline, w^ho had been aroused from bed 
by the commotion Robert successfully 
turned back the noters and for the re 
mamder of the summer spent most of his 
time tracking down the mob leaders in 
the large towns of England 

Caroline's attempts to occupy herself 
with charity work failed When her grow 
mg despair contributed to a physical 
breakdown, she could only lie in bed, 
fevensh and unable to eat Robert, away 


in London, knew nothing of her condi 
tion Possibly she would have died if a 
singular revelation had not occurred Mrs 
Pryor, Shirley's governess, a retinng 
woman who had in her faltering way 
expressed much fondness for Caroline, 
nursed the invalid constantly during her 
illness One night she confided that she 
was Caroline's own mother, having given 
her up as a child because Caroline's 
beauty had made her fear that she would 
grow up to be like her errant father With 
someone to love her, Carohne slowly re 
covered 

Dunng Caroline's illness, Shirley's aunt 
and uncle, the Sympsons, arrived for a 
visit Solicitous to find a distinguished 
and wealthy husband for their niece, they 
suggested and encouraged several likely 
candidates One such eligible, Sir Philip 
Nunnely, seemed on the verge of success, 
but he was finally rejected by Shirley, 
who admired but did not love him Robert 
Moore appeared one evening and pro 
posed suddenly, only to have Shirley's 
frank and passionate outburst of rejection 
prove to him that he had only been fas 
cinated by her and that she was keenly 
aware of the fact 

In the background of these attempts 
at matchmaking, a quiet, intelligent figure 
smoldered and outwardly behaved coolly 
to Shirley— Louis Moore, Shirley's for 
mer tutor, now the tutor to the Sympsons' 
son Gradually, apparently casual meet 
mgs in the schoolroom began to break 
through the banner between Shirley and 
Loms Shirley scorned his pnde because 
of his low situation, he, m turn, showed 
that he could master her willful mde 
pendence and yet not crush her spirit At 
last the two, in spite of the Sympsons' 
outrage, set a date for their wedding 

Robert, in the meantime, had been 
shot and badly wounded while pursuing 
the leaders of the rioters Dunng his slow 
recovery he was nursed m the home of 
a fnend, and visitors were forbidden him 
Through the scheming of one of the 
children in the household, however, Caro 
hne managed to see him m secret sev 
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eral times, and at last Robert awakened ble wedding was planned at Bnarfield 
to her love for him and discovered the church 
strength of his own love for her A dou- 

SHORT STORIES OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

Type of work Short stones 

Author Kathenne Mansfield (Kathleen Mansfield Beauchamp 1888 1923) 

First 'published In a German Pension, 1911 Prelude 1918 ]e ne parle pas frangais, 1920, 
Bliss and Other Stones, 1920, The Garden Party and Other Stones 1922, The Doves 
Nest and Other Stones, 1923 Something Childish and Other Stones, 1924, The Aloe, 
1930 

Katherine Mansfield, one of the great take advantage of the 1914 attitude to 
est of modern short story writers, began ward Germans, and the volume remained 

wnting at an early age Bom in New out of print until after her death 

Zealand, Miss Mansfield went to Eng Katherine Mansfield^s next published 
land in 1903 and in 1911, when she was story. Prelude, is set in New Zealand, it 

twenty three, published her first volume centers around a family called ^^BurnelV^ 

of stones, In a German Pension, a senes a set of characters she also used in a num 

of sketches based on her expenences in ber of later stones which, like Prelude, 

Germany These stories, often sharply are undoubtedly autobiographical to some 

and cnsply satirical, portray many of the extent The Burnell family consists of 

Germans as a gross people, preoccupied three young daughters (one of them, 

with mountains of food and long detailed Kezia, withdrawn and sensitive, one 

discussions of their digestive processes, prissy and domineering, one slow and 

but covering their grossness and vulgar clumsy), their sensitive mother who hated 
ity with a thick coating of sentimental bearing children, their energetic and sue 

allegiance to the spirit or the soul With cessful father, their competent grand 

acid sharpness, Miss MansfieUs stones mother, their pretty maiden aunt who is 
demonstrate this combination of vulgar lonely and waiting for a man who never 

ity and sentimentality They also deride comes Prelude is a senes of scenes show 
the Germans for other qualities the mg the interactions of these characters on 
lechery of the old man after he has pro- one another against a domestic hack 
tected a young English girl, cringing re ground The scenes are given m turn 
spect for the silent man with a title, the from the point of view of Kezia, the 
modern woman with her talk of art who mother, and Beryl, the lonely spinster 
completely neglects her children aunt Although the work is full of per 

Although these stories are sensitive and ceptive passages, sensitive descriptions of 
moving portraits of people and their so nature and of flowers, and a warm under 
ciety, they show that Miss Mansfield had standing of people, the device of the 
not yet found her own style Cnsply and multiple point of view never really uni 
economically told, they are not always fies the story Prelude remains a senes of 
completely realized in then effects, how brilliant but scattered perceptions 
ever, and often without that sharply fo Miss Mansfield^s talent had genuinely 
cused point of view that this writer later developed by the time she published the 

developed Despite these early short volume called Bliss and Other Stones m 
comings her cnticisms of Germany were 1920 Her range of subjects had become 

so telling that when war broke out in wider marriage, people alone in London 

1914 she was urged to have the stones and trying to make their way m a difficult 

repnnted by another publisher, the first world, family relationships, little ironic 

having gone bankrupt But she refused to episodes And her technique had become 
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much surer and more effective The title 
story of the volume is an effective tale of 
a modern woman, sensitive and with 
drawn, married to a vital and energetic 
man The woman finds herself attracted, 
as she has never been to her husband, 
to a mysterious and enigmatic Miss Ful 
ton While giving a dinner party, with 
Miss Fulton present, the woman suddenly 
reahzes that this attraction, this happiness 
she feels is really sexual and really di 
rected toward her husband She is anx 
lous for her guests to leave so that she 
may begin a new and deeper relationship 
with him As the guests are leaving, she 
accidentally catches a glimpse of her 
husband in a situation of familiarity with 
Miss Fulton and the young wifes new 
found happiness is shattered 

Other stones, such as 'The Dill 
Pickle,^* deal with shifting relationships 
among people— the realization that people 
change and cannot find m others, al 
though they try to desperately, the hap- 
piness and comfort they once did Little 
details and mannerisms, such as the cal 
culated and merciless way in which the 
young man peels the orange in "The Dill 
Pickle,” indicate a great deal about hu 
man character, indicate why, in this 
story, the young woman cannot return 
to him even though he is, m other ways, 
enormously attractive Miss Mansfield, 
interested m shifting emotions, attempted 
to probe the truth of her characters^ reel 
mgs Yet this was not her sole concern 
Many of her stories, such as "Pictures,” 
exist in a wider social context In "Pic 
tures,” an aging and bosomy singer is 
about to be evicted from her gnmy 
Bloomsbury flat because she has not paid 
the rent Miss Mansfield follows her 
through degrading attempts to find any 
sort of work— movies, stage, extra work 
These futile attempts are balanced against 
her pathetic dreams of glory or of a hand 
some knight coming to save her The 
story ends when she, with false hilanty, 
agrees to go home with a middle aged 
businessman whom she meets in a restau- 
rant In the^ stones the water probes 


the truths of experience on several differ 
ent levels of life not limited by social 
class or interest in the arts or the life of 
leisure 

Her next volume, The Garden Party 
and Other Stories, contains a number of 
Kathenne Mansfield^s best knovm works 
Stones such as "The Garden Party” and 
"Her First Ball” recapture a great deal 
of a young girl's expenence on entering 
the social world In "Her First Ball,' 
Miss Mansfield shows that in the midst 
of wonder and pleasure comes an aware 
ness of age and the realization that no 
human expenence lasts, yet the feeling 
of exatement is genuine and beautifully 
conveyed The writer was able, at her 
best, fully to use her style, her cnsp Ian 
guage, as part of what she wanted to say 
This volume also has a number of stones 
dealing with marriage and the difficulties 
of preserving a relationship between two 
individuals These difficulties appear in 
tensified m the rapidly changing social 
world just after World War I For exam 
pie, in "Marriage k la Mode,” the wife 
has developed an interest m new forms 
of art, formed fnendships with effeminate 
young poets, and cultivated a flippant 
attitude toward all the sanctities of pre 
war hfe, while the husband has remained 
his old stolid, virtuous self The mamage 
IS doomed Miss Mansfield, in this story, 
satirizes the wife's selfishness and her 
lack of concern for others 

The total body of Miss Mansfield's 
work does not place her, however, on the 
side of Victorian virtue In other stones 
she satinzes the domestic tyrant who, 
representing old fashioned virtues, preys 
on his daughters, or she ndicules the 
successful and virtuous prude who has 
neither time nor insight to observe what 
IS gomg on around him In other words. 
Miss Mansfield's stories attempt to de- 
scnbe the truth of the human experience 
and to praise honesty, directness, fidelity 
to that truth and to that concern The 
person who, aware of his emotions, is 
faithful to them and concerned with the 
emotions of others, is the character who 
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wins Miss Mansfield's sympathy This 
concern, this sensitivity, may look ridicu 
lous to the standards of the greater out 
side world, as the relationship m “Mr 
and Mrs Dove" appears ridiculous, hut 
Its depth and interior meaning are what 
matter The people Miss Mansfield casti 
gates are, like those m In a German Pen 
ston, the brutal, the callous the preten 
tious, the falsely sentimental, the uncon 
cerned 

In getting at her kind of emotional 
truth. Miss Mansfield became more and 
more proficient In her later stories, such 
as “The Doll's House," which deals with 
the Burnell family m New Zealand, she 
learned to control material and insight 
for disciplined artistic effect She also, 
in several of the unfinished stones pub 
lished in The Doves* Nest and Other 


Stories, began to use the technique of the 
stream of consciousness as a means to 
probe more deeply into issues involved 
in the experiences of her characters Yet 
she retained the ability to use the small, 
telling detail, the casual conversation, or 
the intimate mannerism, as a way of dis 
playing more profound and important 
truths 

A meticulous craftsman and a wnter 
committed to a deep sense of moral 
honesty. Miss Mansfield has been de 
servediy praised as one of the leading 
writers of short stories in this century 
She has also, in both technique and 
theme, had an enormous influence on a 
generation of wnters attempting to see 
things clearly and record them with 
fidelity, clanty, and insight 


SHORT STORIES OF O HENRY 

Tyfe of work Short stones 

Author O Heniy (Wilham Sydney Porter, 1862 1910) 

First published 1 904 1917 


The once inflated fame of 0 Henry 
is no more Today he is not only belittled 
by most cntics of the short story but also 
practically ignored by writers on Amen 
can literature in general The Literary 
History of the United States 
mentions him twice, once as a user of 
slang and once as a writer popular in the 
USSR The Literature of the American 
People C1951) ignores him altogether 
Even Jay B Hubbell's The South tn 
American Literature, 1607 1900 Cl 954) 
devotes less than two pages to him as a 
Southern writer and offers him only a 
sentence or two of subdued praise Yet 
he continues to be widely read, as is 
clearly suggested by the inclusion of The 
Best Short Stones of O Henry (1945) 
m the Modern Library, the reissue of 
The Complete Works of 0 Henry in 
two volumes (1953), and the publication 
of The Pocket Book of O Henry Stones 
(1956) The last collection went into a 
second pnnting within a montib 


The ingredients which appeal most 
in the typical O Henry short story are 
usually a blend of humor and sentiment 
or sentimentality There is no depth of 
charactenzation, O Henry specializes in 
easily recognizable types The story is 
neatly put together and it moves rapidly 
The style is breezy and slangy Though 
the vocabulary may include a number of 
words unfamiliar to the reader of news 
papers and pulp magazines (m which 
most of O Henry's stories first appeared), 
there is enough of the American vernacu 
lar to sustain the story on a colloquial 
level The unwary reader, in fact, may 
overlook the many humorous paraphrases 
from Shakespeare and other famous au 
thors The story characters belong either 
to the great American middle class or to 
a less exalted level of soaety The author 
IS obviously the fnend of the “litde man" 
and the enemy of those who would ex 
ploit him There is a plentiful display of 
“local color," especially m the many sto 
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ries of New York life And there is a 
tnck or surpnse ending, often totally un 
expected and illogical, but usually light 
and amusing Though the surprise end 
ing may be sentimental or even pathetic, 
It IS never really tragic 

O Henry has been compared to sev 
eral of his predecessors and contempo 
ranes from whom he may have learned 
something about story wnting, among 
them Bret Harte, Maupassant, Mark 
Twain, and Frank Stockton Many of the 
early stories are filled with the easy senti 
mentality of Bret Harte as well as Harters 
^^ditoriaF' remarks about his characters 
Maupassant^s irony is often imitated, but 
the master's mordancy is missing, as well 
as his prevailingly serious view of life 
O Henry uses slang even more than 
Twain did, but where Twain's is integral, 
O Henry's is gratuitous and frequently 
spoils what might have been some of his 
best efiFects O Henry is often credited 
with having introduced the trick ending 
into the short story, but Frank Stockton 
had already gained popularity with this 
t 3 q)e of ending several years before O 
Henry's first story was published Stock 
ton's most famous story— *The Lady or 
the Tiger?"— had not even a trick end 
mg. It had none at all, the reader being 
left to supply one for himself The 
reader's choice ending of O Henry's 
* Thimble, Thimble" is reminiscent of 
Stockton, who is speafically named as a 
model at the beginning of the story 
These facts show that O Henry was, 
then, not so much an onginator as a 
clever practitioner Far more a craftsman 
than an artist, he was a close observer of 
the surfaces of life and character In spite 
of his exaggerations and whimsicality, he 
remains an effective local colonst in his 
presentation of life in Bagdad on the- 
Subway, as he called New York, in the 
first decade of the century To read his 
stones of the metropohs is to enter m 
imagination a bygone era of gashghts, 
horse drawn hacks, and rococo decor that 
was the dehght of the nch and the en- 


vious dream of shopgirls and ill paid 
clerks or sweatshop workers 

Reading ''The Furnished Room" in 
The Four Milhon (1906), one senses 
how It felt a half century ago to be lonely 
in a gaslit furnished room filled with bat 
tered furniture and the scattered, forgot 
ten mementos of former lodgers One 
hears the distant, disquieting noises from 
other rooms and breathes the familiar 
odors of the dilapidated lodging house 
In O Henry's stones of the metropolis 
one joins the strollers in Central Park or 
on Fifth Avenue, listens to tales told by 
(tinkers m unobtrusive bars, inhales the 
garhcnch atmosphere of a small Italian 
restaurant, or <tnes on lobster at fabulous 
Delmomco's 

Among the most famous of O Henry's 
New York stories are "The Gift of the 
Magi" which, though somewhat hack 
neyed by many repnntings and a filmed 
version, still has its sentimental appeal, 
"The Cop and the Anthem," in which 
Soapy, after vamly trying to get himself 
jailecl for the cold winter, hears church 
music and vows to reform, only to end 
with a three month sentence for vagrancy, 
"The Romance of a Busy Broker," with 
the unbehevable revelation at the end 
that Harvey Maxwell has erred in propos- 
ing to his stenographer, because he has 
forgotten he mamed her the evening be 
fore, and "The Last Leaf," with its senti 
mental close that ironically counterbal- 
ances the saving of a young girl's life with 
the death of the kindly old artist who 
saved it 

Because O Henry attained his fame 
while hving in New York and because 
It is the scene of many of his stories, mod 
em readers may forget that the author, 
hke so many of the aty dwellers he wrote 
about, was not a native Bom in North 
Carolina, he grew to manhood there He 
hved for several years in Texas, and he 
stayed in Honduras for some months after 
having fled the United States to escape 
arrest for misappropnatmg fimds from an 
Austin, Texas, bank His hfe in the 
South, the Southwest, and Central Amer- 
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ica provided the backgrounds for numer mg character of **The Reformation of 

ous stones Calliope'^ delights in shooting rampages 

The more than twenty stories laid in when drunk, like many a bad man in 

the Southern states or employing dis Western movies The Cisco Kid of 'The 

tinctly Southern characters include sev Caballero's Way'^ is said to have been 

eral of his best "A Municipal Report" modeled after tne notorious Texas killer, 

is an excellent story of Nashville, Ten John Wesley Hardin 'The Passing of 

nessee, written to answer an offhand com Black Eagle" is the story of another Texas 

ment by the novelist Frank Norris that desperado ' The Pimienta Pancakes" and 

Nashville was not a 'story' city The "The Hiding of Black Bill" utilize O 
despicable Major Caswell of "A Munici- Henry's knowledge of ranch life It 

pal Report" is one of O Henry’s most should be added however, that the ludi 
vividly drawn characters, but he is crously polysyllabic language used by 

matched by the very different Major Tal some of the characters in these Texas 
hot of "The Duplicity of Hargraves,' who stones bears little relation to that ever 

romantically personifies the ante bellum used by any rancher or cowboy, O Henry 

aristocrats of the columned mansions and included 

great cotton plantations in the storied Old For the loosely related senes of stones 
South The faithfulness of ex slaves to m his first volume Cabbages and Kings 

their former owners is shown in the devo (1904) and a few later stories, O Henry 
tion of Uncle Caesar to Mrs Caswell in drew upon his stay m Honduras and 

"A Municipal Report," the solicitude of possibly upon tales he heard from the 

Uncle Bushrod for the honor of the Wey tram robber A1 Jennings and other friends 
mouth family in "The Guardian of the he met there Though some of these sto 
Accolade " Other Southern stones are nes have comic opera overtones, they 
"The Whirligig of Life" (Tennessee), probably reveal the same closely observed 

"The Rose of Dme" (Georgia), "Cher details of actual life that were later to 

chez la Femme" (New Orleans), "A appear m the New York stones 
Blackjack Bargainer" (North Carolina), O Henry's life was marked by many 
and perhaps the funniest of O Henry's vicissitudes, but he retained almost to the 
stones, "The Ransom of Red Chief" end a zest for living and a genuine love 
(Alabama) of people Because of this and because hi« 

O Henry's Texas years furnished him writing so frequently shows a humorom 
with both characters and atmosphere virtuosity of language and a facile play 
which he used for narrative purposes in ing upon the emotions of his readers, he 
Heart of the West (1907) and m scat seems likely to survive, even without ben 
tered stones in other volumes The lead efit of criticism, for many years to come 

A SHROPSHIRE LAD 

Ty^eofwork Poems 
Author A E Housman (1859 1936) 

First fuhltshed 1896 

In 1896, the high point of what has 
been vanously called "the yellow 'nme- 
ties" and "the Beardsley penod," Victo 
nan poetry was at a low ebb Tennyson 
and Browning were both dead, Swin 

A SHROPSHIRE LAB by A E Howsman from COMPLETE POEMS Excerpts reprittted by perrot* 
of the atithonzed ptibUshers Henry Hc^t & Co I»c Copynght, 1940 1959 by Hccry Holt & Co J&t. 
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bume had long since retired to Putnev 
The Pre Raphaehte movement had suo- 
sided Hardy was still known only as a 
novelist The minor poets seemed stereo* 
typed into two groups those who, like 



Wilde, produced '"Swinburne and water” 
and those who wrote frail imitations of 
the French of Paul Verlaine The only 
new and original talent was that of Kip- 
ling, who had already published his two 
most famous volumes But in spite of 
Kipling’s vigor, the spirit of the age was 
best represented by The Yellow Book and 
Beardsley’s illustrations for The Ra'pe of 
the Lock It was in this atmosphere of 
"purple patches and fine phrases” that 
there appeared A Shrofshtre Lad, a slen 
der volume containing sixty three short 
poems— some only eight lines long— wnt 
ten by the Professor of Latin at Univer- 
sity College, London 

Twenty six years later, in a short pref 
ace to his second volume, Last Poems, 
Housman gave some hint of the circum 
stances attending the composition of A 
Shi Of shire Lad He said that most of the 
poems had been wntten "in the early 
months of 1895” and under a "contmu 
ous excitement ” Exactly what he meant 
by this last phrase has never been quite 
clear, indeed his biography, apparently 
so uneventful, presents some little mys 
tery Oddly enough for a man who was 
to become one of the greatest Latinists 
in the English speakmg world, he did not 
take honors in his final examinations at 
Oxford, and as a result he apparently 
went through a penod of depression 
But the cause of the "contmuous excite 
ment” that resulted m A Shrof shire Lad 
remains to be satisfactonly explained 
The reader coming upon the poetry of 
Housman for the first time will be imme 
diately aware of its extremely narrow 
range The poet limited himself to but 
one theme the brevity and tragedy of 
life and the inevitability of death Spnng 
and youth are beautiful, but they pass 
quicldy, just as the blossoms "stream 
from the hawthorn on the wind away” 
Further, a man must expect neither hap 
piness nor justice during the bnef span 
allotted to him, life is cruel and filled 
with injustice But at least we know that 
our misfortunes are the common lot of 
mankind, for, as he wrote in Last Poems, 


The troubles of our proud and angry 
dust 

Are from etermty and shall not fail 
Bear them we can and if we can we 
must 

Shoulder the sky, my lad and dnnk 
your ale 

Man has no one but himself to de 
pend on, his own strength must see him 
through his troubles He does not have 
even the hope of immortality— as Horace 
said, in the ode that Housman translated, 

' pulvis et umbra sumus— we are dust and 
dreams ” But the grave, when finally won 
to, brings peace "Turn safe to rest, no 
dreams, no waking” 

The influence of Housman’s classical 
studies upon his own poetry is difficult 
to measure, and yet it is apparent Years 
devoted to the careful editing of texts 
gave him, if nothing else, a feeling for 
precise workmanship, the terseness of the 
Latin language contributed to the charac 
tenstic brevity of his poems Indeed, there 
is much that might be called "Roman’ 
about his poetry— It could even be claimed 
that the familiar lines of Catullus 

Soles ocadere et redire possunt 
Nobis cum semel ocadit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda, 

CSuns may nse and set again 
For us when our short hght 
Has set, remains no more than sleep 
Through one perpetual mght ) 

sum up most of what he had to say Also, 
it has been observed that the aspect of 
Roman stoicism which has remained in 
the imagination of subsequent centunes 
is the "quality of emotional self restraint ” 
It IS this quality that is apparent m Hous 
man’s work and that marks it off sharply 
from the mass of Victonan poetry There 
has been "paganism” enough in some of 
the late nineteenth century poets, but it 
took the form either of the wild not of 
Maenads, Bassands, and other mytholog 
ical fauna so dear to Swinburne or of the 
soft Epicureanism of FitzGerald’s transla 
tion of Omar Khayydm A paganism de 
nvmg from Roman stoicism and based on 

o 
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restraint, on acceptance of the inevitable 
tragedy of life, on the idea that 'life is 
never worth preserving at the cost of dis 
honor,'' was something quite different 
And It should be remembered that patn 
otism, expressed in some of these poems, 
was one of the pagan virtues 

Housman's tragic view of life, his pre 
occupation with death (particularly with 
death by hanging) have been criticized 
by some as artificial It did not seem 
plausible that a man whose own exist 
ence was so secure could genuinely have 
viewed life in such grim fashion But 
Housman tried to make his readers aware 
that the tragedies of which we wrote 
were "not mine, but man's " He was also 
criticized for cultivating certam manner 
isms of language It is, for example, true 
that the unfortunate lines descnbmg the 
football game 

The goal stands up, the keeper 
Stands up to keep the goal, 

sound like an unconscious parody of his 
own style But what great poet has not, 
at least once, unwittmgly parodied him- 
self? 

Although Housman declared that "the 
most poetical of all poets is Blake," he 


elsewhere stated that die great influences 
on his ovm work had been Shakespeare's 
songs, the Border ballads, and the poems 
of Heme Poem VIII in A Shrojfshtre 
Lad shows how he used ballad matenal 
in Last Poems, the second stanza of "Sin 
ners Rue" is a translation of Heine's 
"Am Kreuzweg wird begraben " But the 
important effect of the three influences 
was that of compression He himself felt 
that "poetry is not the thing said but a 
way of saymg it," and that 'to transfuse 
emotion is the peculiar function of 
poetry " His own taste was romantic, he 
derived his critical judgments from Ar 
nold, whose dislike for eighteenth cen 
tury poetry he shared Yet the opinions 
he expressed in his lecture, "The Name 
and Nature of Poetry" (1933), are some 
times cunously at variance with his prac 
tice 

As late as 1922 it was still possible for 
Holbrook Jackson to list Housman among 
the minor poets of the 1 890'$ But today 
his reputation, resting chiefly on the one 
hundred and four short poems m his first 
two volumes, is higher than that of any 
English poet between the Victonans Ten 
nyson and Browning and the modems 
Yeats and Eliot 


THE SICKNESS UNTO DEATH 


Type of work Philosophical treatise 
Author Sffren Kierkegaard (1813 1855) 

Ftrst fuhlished 1849 

Kierkegaard gave The Stckness Unto 
Death a subtitle, "A Christian Psychologi 
cal Exposition for Edification and Awak 
enmg," and he used the pseudonym 
"Anti Chmacus" when it appeared Wai- 
ter Lowrie, in an introduction to his trans 
lation of this work, calls The Stckness 
Unto Death "one of the most important 
productions of that most productive pe 
nod" of Kierkegaard's life The subtitle 
and the pseudonym reflect not the wit 
and eccentncity or a pedant, but the con 
saence and intellect of a modest but nev 
ertheless self-assured philosopher m the 


service of God What is the "sickness 
unto death" which Kierkegaard reveals in 
his psychological exposition in so forceful 
a manner that the work has impressed 
the cntics and affected the coun^ of mod 
ern philosophic thought? It is the sick 
ness of a self that wills to tear itself 
away from the Power which constituted 
It 

According to Kierkegaard, man is in 
despair, which he may not recognize, be- 
cause he is always critically "sick unto 
death " For a spint m such a condition, 
death is no escape, the sickness is "unto 
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death” precisely because it is a despairful 
longing for death, not for extinction 
alone, but for the expenence of not being 
the self that one is It is as if man were 
longing for the expenence of death—an 
impossible expenence because death, con 
sidered as death, is the end of all ejqpe- 
nence The self is not content to be it 
self, It IS not content to relate itself to 
God, It cannot be satisfied with extinction 
—the result is, in Kierkegaard's view, * the 
sickness unto death ” 

Another way of understanding Kierke 
gaard's account of this dreadful malady 
of the spmt is through a consideration of 
what he means by health Kierkegaard 
maintains that **to nave a self, to be a self, 

IS the greatest concession made to man, 
but at the same time it is eternity's de 
mand upon him ” Yet man's self is a re- 
lation between the infinite and the finite, 
the temporal and the eternal, freedom 
and necessity— and as a relation, a synthe- 
sis, the self cannot exist before the syn- 
thesis IS achieved For that reason, there 
IS some sense in which, as Kierkegaard 
claims at the outset, ^'man is not yet a 
self he has not achieved a synthesis 
with God, with the Power which consti 
tuted him Sickness is this alienation, 
health is the elimination of despair, 
achieved when the self, recogmzing its 
dependence on the Power which con 
stituted It, wills to be itself 

To use language other than Kierke- 
gaard's in the attempt to understand the 
central thesis upon which the value of 
the book depends, we can say that Kierke 
gaard is argmng that man, considered not 
as an animal but as a spmt, can realize 
himself only by being willing to admit 
that he becomes sometmng worthy of the 
name "'self when he accepts the whole 
of his condition This acceptance of hmi 
tations, of opposing powers, even of God's 
eminence, is not resignation, it is a will 
ingness to live ^*no matter what,” to be 
what one is in the world as it is 

It is tempting to make Kierkegaard's 
thesis broader than it is, to argue that the 
great Danish philosopher has more sense 
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than to suppose that significant action is 
possible only by relating the self to God 
But the term ''God'' is not a convenient 
symbol for power, for Kierkegaard God 
IS the Power which relates itself to every 
spirit and makes possible, through the 
self's acknowledgment of that relation, 
the existence of every self 

Atheistic Existentialists have found 
much that is helpful to them in Kierke 
gaard, but only by eliminating all refer 
ences to God Philosophers like Jean Paul 
Sartre are interested m arguing that in 
man "existence precedes essence,” that 
only through action can man "make him 
self into some particular self "Authen- 
tic” existence is not given to a man, but 
he can create himself by the hfe he 
chooses and lives For Kierkegaard also, 
health of the spmt is possible whenever 
man chooses to be himself— but only be 
cause to be himself man must relate him 
self to God, while for Sartre health of 
the spmt consists not in relating oneself 
to God, but in recognizing one's freedom 
from all such dependent relations Sartre 
writes of the nausea and anguish which 
gnp a man when he realizes his creative 
responsibility, but for Kierkegaard an 
guish IS not the result of realizing one's 
own creative responsibility- it is the con- 
dition of a self which is not yet a self, 
of a man who tnes to escape from God 
and, consequently, from himself 

The despair which is the sickness unto 
death may take any one of three forms 
It may be the despair of not being con- 
scious of having a self, it may be the 
despair of not willing to be oneself, or 
It may be the despair of willing to be 
oneself 

If a man is in despair, how can he fail 
to be conscious of it? Kierkegaard asserts 
that a man who is pnmanly sensuous can 
be in despair without being conscious of 
his condition Such a man 'lives in the 
sensuous categories agreeable/ disagree 
able, and says goodbye to truth ” A 
person who is sensuously happy will re 
sent any attempt to take his happiness 
from him, he refuses to acknowledge the 



despair which is deep withm him This 
form of despair, unconscious despair, is 
the most common Since the sickness of 
not being willing to be oneself before 
God IS sinful, it is important that all who 
are in the anguish of dread come to he 
conscious of that dread as the first step 
toward creating a self which is a synthe- 
sis Kierkegaard defines sm as follows 
“Sm IS this before God, or with the con 
cB'ption of God, to he tn desfatr at not 
vnlhng to be oneself, or m despair at 
willing to he oneself** Both kinds of de 
spair are eliminated, of course, by being 
willing, before God, to be oneself 

The formula which enables a man to 
escape the sin, the offense, of dread is, 
at the same time, a definition of faith 
''By relating itself to its own self and by 
willing to be itself, the self is grounded 
transparently in the Power which con 
stituted It The opposite of sin, accord 
ing to Kierkegaard, is not virtue, but 
faith 

In order to emphasize his conviction 
that the opposition of faith to sm is a 
Christian concept which is fundamental 
to all ethical concepts, Kierkegaard 
stresses the importance of the qualifying 
phrase "before God ** Man comes to have 
a reality, a self, "by existing directly in 
the sight of God,” and because of this, 
man's sin— his not willing to be himself 
before God—concems God Kierkegaard 
admits that the notion of man's being in 
vited to exist before God and of God's 
being concerned for man is unacceptable 
to many persons because it is both strange 
and demanding Just as it would be puz 
zling and disturbing if an emperor were 
to invite a peasant to be his son-in law, 
so It IS puzzling and disturbing to sup 
pose that God takes enough interest m 
each man to wish to have that man come 
to exist before him by willing to be him 
self before God Yet this is the Christian 
idea, Kierkegaard insists, and it is an 
idea which illuminates the entire area 
of ethical being and action 

The despair at not willing to be one 
self IS called the despair of weakness, and 


the despair of willing to be oneself is 
called tne despair of defiance Such forms 
of despair result from a concern with self 
as if the self could exist by itself this 
delusion is made possible by an absorp- 
tion in matters that do not properly con 
cern the spirit— matters of business or 
pleasure 

The sm of despair may give rise to 
new sms, to a continuation of sin One 
may despair over one's sm, so concen 
trating attention upon it as to make im 
possible the emergence of faith, or one 
may despair of being forgiven In the 
latter case, the sinner chooses, m weak 
ness, to be a sinner, for he rejects the 
forgiveness which would enable him to 
be himself before God Finally, one may 
commit the sm of abandoning Christian 
ity, of declanng it to be false This sm 
IS "offensive warfare,' according to Kier 
kegaard, and it is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost 

Kierkegaard's conception of God is 
often difficult to grasp because he ex 
plains the relations between God and 
man in a dialectical way, claiming that 
one understands either only by appre 
ciating the subtle effects that the actions 
and attitude of either have on each other 
and on the emergence of man's spiritual 
self An interesting feature of his account 
is his conception of God as a being who 
"can do no other” than make the possi 
bility of man's offense a part of man's 
condition Dread must be possible for 
man because God is concerned to allow 
man the possibility of faith 

The infiuence of Kierkegaard m mod 
em philosophy can be explained, para 
doxically, by reference to modern man's 
loss of faith A dissatisfaction with unex 
amined creeds quickly leads to the re 
jection of the creeds Man is then in 
anguish over the void which he finds 
before him, and the wnters tell of "waste 
lands” and 'lost generations ” At such a 
time the Existentialists are able to catch 
men's interest by declaring that through 
action man creates his self, the Chnstian 
Existentiahst turns his attention to God 
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as the factor to which man must be re- Chnstian Existentialists, none has been 
lated in order to be a self, while the more original and persuasive than Kierke 
atheistic Existentialist makes virtues out gaard 
of luadity, courage, and action Of the 

THE SIEGE OF RHODES 

Tyfe of work Drama 

Author Sir Wilham Davenant (1606 1668) 

Type of flot Histoncal romance 
Ttmeofflot 1522 

Locale The fortress at Rhodes and the nearby coast of Cana 
Fvrst presented 1656 

Principal characters 

SoLYMAN II, The Magnificent, Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 1 520 
1566 

Pyrrhus the general m charge of the Persian army before the amval 
of Solyman 

ViLLERius, Philip Villiers de LIsle Adam commander of the fort 
ress at Rhodes 
Alphonso, a Sicilian duke 
Ianthe, Alphonso^s wife 
Roxolana Solyman^s wife 

Critique The Story 

William Davenant, not yet knighted at In the fortress at Rhodes, seven has 
the time he wrote and produced this "en tions were maintained by eight Chnstian 

tertainment^' based on the historic siege of nations as united in opposition to the 

Rhodes, was named poet laureate of Eng Turks as were the earlier Crusaders Vil 

land in 1638 When he became ^gover lenus, a Knight of St John in supreme 

nor^' of a group of actors, Cromwell al command of those forces, was successfully 

lowed him certain theatncal liberties dur defending the fort from Solyman^s as 

ing the time the theaters were ''closed ” sault Alphonso, the most vigorous among 
He is credited with adapting the French those defending the Cross from the Cres 
neoclassicists^ favonte theme, love and cent, considered this battle Chnstendom's 
honor, for the English stage He was also last stand against the infidel Ianthe, his 
the first to bnng actresses to the stage in bnde of but a few months, first aided the 
England The play is in two parts, the war efFort by sacrificing her jewels to buy 
first an elaborate musical spectacle, the arms, and then decided to become one of 
second a more fully developed drama with history’s termagants, or Amazons, and 
five acts and many scenes The historical fight by the side of her husband In her 
basis for the plot concerns the attempt attempt to join him, she was captured by 
of the Ottoman Empire to control a pas the Turks Two days later she was re 
sageway to Eg 5 rpt by destroying the for- leased by order of the sultan as a mark 
tress at Rhodes An unsuccessful assault of respect to her courage and virtue 
on the part of Solyman led to his success In the battle that followed, Alphonso, 
ful siege, which caused Philip Villiers de mad with jealousy because he believed 
Lisle Adam to surrender to the lenient that his vafe had been unfaithful to him 
terms of the adminng Turk The other vwdi the Turhsh ruler, fought with the 
characters, the women m particular, are fierceness of many men Roxolana, Soly 
inventions, used to exploit the honor in man’s wife, also became jealous, so highly 
love theme in contrast to that presenting was Ianthe praised by her husband The 
love of battle battle was fought so feroaously, espe 
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cially by the Enghsh, that the infidels 
were repulsed, forcing the sultan to re 
sort to siege tactics Honor had been pre 
served in love and battle by participants 
on the two sides of the fort 

Famine soon became a real threat to 
the beleaguered gamson While the lead 
ers debated strategy, the populace de 
manded that lanthe sue for peace A1 
phonso, recovered from his jealousy re 
fused to allow lanthe to be used as a 
hostage, but she deciding otherwise in 
order to save her husband and the gani 
son from slow starvation, stole secretly 
away to the sultans camp Further mis 
understanding ensued when Roxolana 
learned that lanthe was m the sultan’s 
tent In her jealousy she sent a note to 
the aggrieved warnor husband word 
which caused the entire garnson to de 
plore the sacnfice of virtuous lanthe to 


the supposed lust of Solyman lanthe’s 
display of virtue, however won over the 
sultana, who was fearful only that her 
son ivould not succeed to the throne 
Solyman declared that his intentions were 
always honorable, in love as well as war 
As the palace of Villenus was set on 
fire at the height of the siege, a last abor 
tive attack was made by the Chnstians 
in order to rescue lanthe The two young 
lovers were secretly united by Roxolana 
Her husband, moved as much by his 
wifes compassion for the young couple 
as by their own virtue and devotion, sent 
both back to Rhodes, leaving the terms of 
the surrender entirely to lanthe’s discre 
tion History has it that a general amnesty 
ensued and that all the Knights of St 
John were allowed free egress from 
Rhodes 


THE SILENT WOMAN 


Ty^eofwork Drama 

Author Ben Jonson (1573? 1637) 

Type of plot Satincal comedy 
Ttme of flat Early seventeenth century 
Locale London 
First f resented 1609 

Pnnctfal characters 

Morose, a gentleman who loves no noise 

Sir DAUpmNE Eugenie, his nephew 

Ned Clerimont, one of Sir Dauphine’s fnends 

Truewit, another friend 

Sir John Daw a ndiculous knight 

Sir Amorous La Foole, another silly kmght 

CuTBEARD, a barber 

Captain Otter, a heavy drinker 

Mistress Otter, his vme 

Mistress Epiccene, supposed the Silent Woman 


Cnttque 

On the onginal title page this work 
was called Eftccene, or The Stlent 
Woman, however, m Jonson’s own time 
and since, it has been better known by 
Its subtitle The play is one of Jonsons 
superbly constructed masterpieces John 
Dryden chose it as a perfect example of 
Enghsh drama and devoted a long pas 
sage of his Essay of Dramatic Poesy to a 
critical examination of its merits Before 


The Silent Woman, the settings of Jon 
son’s plays were in Italy, in unspeafied 
places, or in a mythical land of nowhere 
With this play the dramatist settled on 
his native land as the setting for his 
comedies It is, therefore, a forerunner of 
the great play, The Alchemist, of the 
second version of Every Man in His Hu 
mour, and of Bartholomew Pair, another 
magnificent prose comedy The laughter 
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in The Silent Woman is less savage than 
the laughter frequently characteristic of 
Jonsonian comedy 

The Story 

Clerimont and Truewit, young men 
about town, met and discussed vanous 
matters, including the relative ments of 
natural beauty and the use of cosmetics 
Shifting the topic to their friend Sir 
Dauphme Eugenie, they wondered how 
he was able to put up with his uncle 
Morose, an eccentric character who could 
abide no noise except the sound of his 
own voice Clerimont’s page amused them 
with accounts of various noisy pranks 
played on the ndiculous old man Sir 
Dauphme joined them and complained 
that his uncle blamed all the pranks on 
him and his friends and threatened to 
marry and leave his fortune to his new 
wife instead of to his nephew Morose 
had heard of a soft voiced woman, ex 
tremely frugal of speech and had nego 
tiated with his silent barber, Cutbeard, 
to arrange a meeting, possibly even a mar 
nage 

Truewit, amazed at hearing of a silent 
barber and a silent woman, was struck 
with a sudden inspiration and excused 
himself After Truewit^s departure on his 
undisclosed mission. Sir Amorous La 
Foole amved to invite the gentlemen to 
a feast at the home of his kinswoman, 
Mistress Otter The guests were to in 
elude the silent Mistress Epicoene, three 
collegiate ladies, Lady Haughty, Lady 
Centaur, and Mistress Mavis, and Sir 
John Daw Sir Dauphme and Clenmont 
bracketed Sir John and Sir Amorous as 
ndiculous targets for comedy 

Morose was instructing his servant 
Mute to use only sign language, or in 
extreme emergencies to speak through a 
tube, when they were interrupted by a 
loud blast from a post horn Mute went to 
the door and returned, followed by True 
wit, canymg a post horn and a halter 
Morose and Mute were overwhelmed by 
a volley of words and intimidated by a 
dagger when they attempted to leave the 


room Truewit suggested that Morose 
choose some way of self destruction other 
than mamage and offered him the halter 
to hang himself After another voluble 
outpouring he left, but added the final 
torture of another blast from his horn 
When Cutbeard amved, he found Mo 
rose in such a state that he had to be put 
to bed 

In the company of Mistress Epicoene, 
Sir Dauphme and Clenmont encouraged 
the fantastic knight Sir John Daw to 
quote and explain his own poetry, to 
show off his copious but confused mass 
of knowledge, and to boast of his roman 
tic prowess They were interrupted by 
Truewit, returning with his horn Sir 
Dauphme was greatly disturbed at the 
account of the prank, which Truewit as 
sured him would break off the intended 
mamage, he told Truewit that the mar 
nage was his own plot abetted by his 
confederates, Cutbeard and Mistress Epi 
coene Cutbeard hastened in to announce 
that Morose, funous with Truewit and 
certain that Sir Dauphme had sent him 
to break off the match, had determined to 
marry immediately Cutbeard conducted 
Mistress Epicoene away, and the young 
gentlemen commented on her apparent 
desertion of her gallant. Sir John They 
encouraged him to indulge his melan 
choly 

Morose welcomed Cutbeard and Mis 
tress Epicoene, who spoke so softly that 
she could hardly be heard Cutbeard did 
all his speaking by signs only Camed 
away with Mistress Epicoene^s noiseless 
charm. Morose promised large rewards 
to the barber, reminding him to deliver 
his thanks silently, and sent him to find 
a soft voiced minister to perform the mar 
nage ceremony He gloated over his im 
mment mamage and his begetting of 
children to inherit his estate after he had 
cast out his impudent nephew 

When Cutbeard announced the re 
suits to Sir Dauphme and his friends, 
Truewit suggested that the whole of Sir 
Amorous" party be transported to Mo 
rose"s house to celebrate the wedding with 



proper sound eflFects The young men left fled again, follovved by Sir Dauphme, 
for the party The crowd gathered at the who endeavored to console him, and 
Otters^ house for the party Clenmont Truewit, who reminded him of his warn 
and Sir Dauphme stirred up trouble be ing about the dangers of marnage Mo 
tween Sir Amorous and Sir John Daw rose accepted Truewit s advice that he 
by malang each believe that the other sue for a divorce 

was putting a slight on him that Sir Continuing their pranks on Sir John 
Amorous knew that Morose was tahng and Sir Amorous, the young men re 
Sir John's sweetheart from him, and that duced them into such a state of terror 
Sir John was taking Sir Amorous' guests that they hid from each other At last 
to the wedding feast They suggested to each was persuaded to consent to be 
Sir Amorous that he have his provisions blindfolded and to accept indignities from 
carried to Morose s home, in the hope his furious opponent Sir John was to 
that the smell of the venison would at receive five kicks from Sir Amorous and 

tract some fiddlers and trumpeters on the to surrender his sword, Sir Amorous was 

way to surrender his sword, receive a blow on 

Morose had the wedding ceremony the mouth, and have his nose tweaked 
performed by a parson who could hardly Sir Dauphme, impersonating each in 
be heard because of a bad cold, he re- turn, inflicted the indignities on the hood 
warded him handsomely, but a crashing winked knights On Morose's return, 

cough angered him so that he demanded Truewit showed him the swords and said 

that part of the reward be returned Cut- that the quarrel had arisen over the 

beard suggested that making change bnde's amorous favors Since Morose had 

would be difficult for the parson, but that not been able to face the noise m the 

he could cough out the rest, this sugges law courts, Truewit promised to find 

tion silenced Morose, who dismissed the legal help for the divorce proceedings 
parson Immediately following the cere Prodded by the young men, both Sir 
mony. Mistress Epicoene exhibited her John and Sir Amorous boasted of sue 
voice in an outburst of shrewish scolding cessful love affairs with Mistress Epi 
Reeling from this shock. Morose looked coene 

around to see Truewit entering with loud Truewit returned with Cutbeard dis 
congratulations, shortly followed by the guised as a lawyer and Captain Otter dis 

whole procession of noisy guests The col guised as a parson These engaged in a 

legiate ladies invited Mistress Epicoene to noisy dispute on secular and canon law 

join their arcle When they began to concerning divorce proceedings 
whisper confidentially, Morose had a Dunng the dispute, which was exqm 
gleam of hope which was immediately site torture to Morose, Mistress Epicoene 
dashed by their loud criticisms of the and the ladies entered screeching about 
lack of wedding festivities Clenmont her wrongs Every effort of Morose to 
ushered m a host of musicians playing free himself failed, even the accusation of 
fortissimo, and Captain Otter followed adultery, for neither knight could claim 
with his dnnking mugs and a group of intimacy after the marriage Sir Dauphme 
drummers and trumpeters to sound for proposed to his uncle that if he could 
toasts Morose fled, groaning, to lock him free him from his tormenting bnde Mo 
self m the attic with a nest of nightcaps rose would restore him as heir Morose 
pulled over hxs ears The party continued eagerly accepted the terms and signed an 
noisily, enlivened by a quarrel between agreement, at which Sir Dauphme pulled 
Captain Otter and ms wife, she beat him off Mistress Epicoene's wig to disclose that 
until he howled repentance Morose re the supposed silent woman was a boy 
turned with his sword to dnve away the Sir John and Sir Amorous were discred- 
party, hut, overcome by the clamor, he ited and discomfited, the collegiate ladies 
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were covered with embarrassment at hav ber of the opposite sex, and Morose re 
mg exposed feminine mystenes to a mem tired to welcome silence 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 

Type of work Novel 

Author Samuel Richardson (1689 1761) 

Type of plot Epistolary novel of manners 
Ttme of plot Eighteenth century 
Locale England 
First puhhshed 1753 1754 

Principal characters 

Sir Charles Grandison, an English baronet of great virtue 
Harriet Byron, a virtuous Enghsh girl 

Lady Clementina della Porretta, a young Italian woman in love 
with Sir Charles 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen a hbertine in love with Harriet Byron 
Charlotte Grandison Sir Charles’ younger sister 
LadyL Sir Charles older sister 
Emily Jervois Sir Charles’ ward 


Critique 

Like other Enghsh writers of fiction 
before him, Samuel Richardson felt it 
necessary to pretend that his novels were 
vmtten to serve a didactic and moral pur 
pose In his three great novels— Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison— vix 
tue IS rewarded and evil given its earned 
deserts Richardson was fond of poetic 
justice Because he had, in Pamela and 
Clarissa, written of men who were hber 
tines, Richardson next attempted, he said, 
to adumbrate the character of a truly 
virtuous man Sir Charles Grandison, like 
Its predecessors, was written in the form 
of letters, for Richardson believed this 
the best method to use in presenting mat 
ters concerned with the emotions Read 
ers of the contemporary psychological 
novel will discern in Richardson^s fiction 
an early ancestor of their favonte brand of 
fiction, the problems m a Richardson 
novel, including Sir Charles Grandison, 
are always psychological httle happens, 
the important things being what the char 
acters feel and think 

The Story 

When Harriet Byron, a beautiful and 
virtuous English girl of modest expecta 
tions, left her aunt’s home in rural North 


amptonshire to visit in eighteenth century 
London, she left three men who loved her 
very much and various relatives who 
feared that the social life of the city might 
offer moral pitfalls unknown to a young 
and unsuspecting girl of virtue such as 
Harriet was Having spent all her life in 
the country, living with an aunt after her 
parents^ deaths, Hamet was excited at 
the prospect of the London visit She 
went, too, with a happy heart, for she 
had no one, despite her many admirers, 
that she was interested in marrying, her 
smtors had not appealed strongly enough 
to her sentiments and mind in spite of 
their respectable, if ardorous, attentions 

In London, where she had connections 
of a very respectable sort, Hamet was 
mvited to many homes and social events, 
and she met many wealthy suitors One 
of these was Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, who 
was determined not to accept a refusal 
When told by Hamet that he did not suit 
her fancy. Sir Hargrave became enraged 
and vowed he would have both the girl 
and revenge He laid a plot to abduct the 
girl from a masquerade ball and force her 
to marry him 

Sir Hargrave’s plot almost succeeding, 
the expenence was a horrible one for 
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Harriet Fortunately for the girl, however, 
Sir Charles Grandison heard her screams 
and rescued her from Sir Hargrave’s 
clutches Sir Charles took Harnet to his 
country house, not far from London, 
where he and his sister invited Harnet 
to remain as a guest, almost a member 
of the family Sir Hargrave sent a chal 
lenge to Sir Charles, but the latter re 
fused to fight a duel, insisting that no 
virtuous man, however brave and skilled, 
could become a duelist and retain his 
virtue 

Harriet Byron soon fell in love with 
Sir Charles Grandison, who was, she 
reahzed, the very soul of honor and vir 
tue, a man whose time was spent in care- 
fully managing his own affairs and in 
doing good for others His father had 
died leaving his entire estate to Sir 
Charles, with no provision for the two 
daughters of the family When Sir 
Charles returned to England from the 
Continent to take over his estate, he 
treated has sisters with all consideration 
and devotion The oldest received his 
permission for her to marry Lord L , a 
suitor frowned upon by her father dur 
mg his lifetime Sir Charles also began to 
improve his estates and their revenues 
so that he could set aside better marriage 
portions for both girls, something more 
than their father had been willing to do 
Sir Charles befriended everyone who 
would accept his kindnesses, and he be 
haved always wisely and with decorum 
Even those persons who were prepared 
to dislike him found themselves won over 
by his sympathetic, fnendly, and yet dig 
nified ways Even to his father s para 
mour, Mrs Oldham, he behaved mag 
nanimously, persuading the rest of the 
family to view her as a misguided and 
miserable fellow human being 

Many women were m love with Sir 
Charles, including Harnet Byron, but 
no one could ascertain whether he had 
any inclinations toward any particular 
woman But Harnet toed to hide her 
love for him and to subdue it, even 
though many of Src ChaxW fnends and 


relatives, including his sisters, favored the 
match Sir Charles consistently referred 
to Harnet as a sister and behaved toward 
her with the same consideration he 
showed Charlotte Grandison and Lady L 
Finally it became known that two Italian 
women he had met m his travels had won 
some favor from him and had some claim 
to him and his affections One was Lady 
Olivia and the other was Lady Clemen 
tma della Porretta, whom he had met 
after saving her brother’s life Lady Clem 
entma’s family did not favor a marriage 
between their daughter and a Protestant 
Enghshman, but the young woman was 
so enamored of Sir Charles that his de 
partuxe from Italy unhinged her reason 
Feeling a sense of responsibility to the 
lady and her family as the source of her 
misfortune, Sir Charles returned to Italy 
with English medical experts to try to 
effect a cure Harriet Byron, believing 
that he would prefer Lady Clementina 
to her, began to prepare herself for news 
of his marriage to the Italian woman 

After she had recovered from her mal 
ady, however, Lady Clementina refused 
to marry Sir Charles, in spite of the fact 
that her family and he had been able to 
compromise over religious differences 
Lady Clementina, a devout Roman Cath 
olic, feared that she would be tempted 
by her love for Sir Charles and his virtue 
to leave her faith to become a Protestant 
She asked to be free not to marry at all, 
since she could not marry him, her fam 
ily hoped she would marry some other 
eligible man 

While he was still m Italy, an attempt 
was made on Sir Charles' life, almost cer 
tainly at the instigation of Lady Olivia, 
who had previously struck at him with a 
poniard after he had repulsed her ad 
dresses After this incident Sir Charles 
felt himself free to pay his court where 
he would He returned to England and 
immediately began his suit for Harnet 
Byron’s hand, which he quickly won In 
the meantime his sister Charlotte had 
mamed Lord G , and Harriet helped that 
impetuous and willful young woman to 
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learn to bear properly the dignity of mat 
rimony Hamet's marriage to Sir Charles 
still faced some small obstacles She had 
to learn to accept her suitor in new ways, 
she was shocked, for example, when he 
kissed her on the mouth instead of on 
the cheek Harriet had to find a place m 
her heart, too, for Emily Jervois, Sir 
Charles' young ward The young girl 
loved her guardian, and Harriet, aware 
of the girl's feehngs, had to help her ac 
cept Harriet's marriage to Sir Charles 
Another disturbance was caused by a 
former suitor of Hamet, Mr Greville, 
who tned, while emotionally deranged, 
to fight a duel with Sir Charles 

Harriet Byron and Sir Charles were 
finally mamed A short time later they 
were visited by Lady Clementina, who 
had rim away from her home in Italy 
because of her parents' insistence that 
she marry Through a compromise. Sir 
Charles managed to arrange a satisfactory 
agreement between the young woman and 


her family Word came, too, of Sir Har 
grave Pollexfen's death Sir Hargrave, 
rescued in France by Sir Charles from 
the outraged relatives of a woman he 
had attempted to seduce, had discovered 
the evil of his ways Wishing to make 
amends for the abduction and the at 
tempted forced marriage to Harriet, Sir 
Hargrave left his fortune to her and her 
husband Even the mother of Emily Jer 
vois was influenced to become a respect 
able and virtuous woman Encouraged by 
Sir Charles' magnanimity and financial 
generosity, she interested herself m re 
ligion Although that unfortunate woman 
had once looked on Sir Charles as her en 
emy and she and Mr O'Hara, her one 
time paramour and second husband, had 
attempted to force Emily mto a degrad 
mg mamage with a rascal who had prom 
ised to share with them the girl's fortune 
that Sir Charles held m trust, they 
mended their dissolute ways and became 
sober, worthy persons 


SIR JOHN VAN OLDEN BARNAVELT 

Type of work Drama 

Authors John Fletcher (1579 1625) andPhihp Massinger (1583 1640) 

Type of 'plot Histoncal tragedy 
Txfwe of^ot 1618 1619 ^ 

Locale The Netherlands 
First presented 1619 

Principal characters 

Gkawb Maubicb Pnnce of Orange 

Sir Johtt van Olden Barnavelt, Advocate of Holland and West 
Fnesland 

Leidenberch, Secretary of the States of Utrecht 
Grotius Pensionary of Rotterdam 
Hogerbeets, Pensionary of Leiden 
Modesbargen, 

Bredero, and 

Vandort, Lords of the States 
Barnavelt^s Wife 
Barnavelt^s Daughter 
Four Dutch Women 
An English Gentlewoman 


Cnttque 

In Sir John van Olden Barnavelt^ 
Fletcher and Massmger apparently in 
tended to present the oiaracter of a noble 
and virtuous mail of high station who was 


brought to rum by ambition This mten 
tion IS never realized dramatically We 
are told of Bamavelt's service to the state, 
of the love the common people had for 
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him, and of his many fine personal quali 
ties, but we are never shown these things 
Thus Bamavelt emerges from the play as 
a proud and crotchety old man whose 
unreasonable machinations lead eventu 
ally to a well deserved beheading Hence 
he never achieves tragic dimensions Any 
other positive effects the play might have 
achieved are inhibited by distinctly sec 
ond-rate plotting and versification But 
Jacobean audiences seem to have reacted 
to the play quite favorably The historical 
Bamavelt had been executed in May, 
1619, and to them the reenactment of 
the end of his career was an excitmg con 
temporary chronicle, rendered all the 
more interesting because a number of 
dangerous political questions were raised 
For this reason, perhaps, the play was 
not printed during the seventeenth cen 
tury It survived in the form of a heavily 
censored manuscnpt prompt book, which 
was not generally available until its pub 
lication in 1883 

The Story 

Although hostilities with Spam had 
ended with the Twelve Year Truce m 
1609, the infant Dutch states were still 
upset in 1618 by internal political and 
religious strife To Modesbargen, Leiden 
berch, and Grotius, the silver haired pa 
triot Bamavelt declared his dissatisfaction 
with the present state of affairs, for with 
the support of the army, the Prmce of 
Orange was becoming known among the 
people as the father of his country and 
the chief champion of the new freedom 
The contributions of the older patnots, 
particularly Bamavelt, were being for 
gotten, he hinted darkly that he, who 
had done so much to bnng about the 
Spanish defeat, would see his country 
overthrown again before he would allow 
his honor to be so sullied 

Although Modesbargen reminded Bar 
navelt that his services had been well 
rewarded and that his present course 
of action could lead only to his rum, 
Grotius and Leidenberch enthusiastically 
supported him, and Modesbargen agreed 


eventually to help Bamavelt in any way 
that would not prejudice the state 

The conference was interrupted by two 
captains, one of whom was to be judged 
by Bamavelt for having spoken scorn 
fully of the Lords of the States Coldly, 
Bamavelt relieved the captain of his com 
mand, telling him that he could look to 
the Prince of Orange for maintenance 
Although Leidenberch privately prom 
ised the cashiered officer that he would 
intervene for him, the captain, who knew 
that Leidenberch’s genial manner covered 
a cold and relentless nature, announced 
that he would seek to reestablish himself 
by bribing Bamavelt^s wife or by furnish 
mg a fresh wench for his son 

In a second conference with his friends, 
Bamavelt avowed himself, like them, an 
Armmian, and urged that they enroll 
companies of citizens m the provmcial 
cities for the defense of the sect against 
its enemy, the Prince of Orange, whose 
regular troops were garrisoned at Utrecht 
Modesbargen again protested, this time 
that religion should not be made a cloak 
for subversive political activity, but Bar 
navelt cynically replied that any weapon 
could be used that would serve their 
cause He t^fetn persuaded Bredero and 
Vandort, two Lords of the States, to 
order the Prince of Orange locked out 
of a meeting of the Lords which was 
about to take place 

When the prince arrived and found 
the doors of the council chamber barred 
against him, he had difficulty in restram 
mg his attendants, who realized the enor 
mity of the insult, from forcing their way 
m His humility and modesty prevailed, 
however, and he remained without until 
Bamavelt and the Lords appeared He 
inquired why he had lost his seat In 
reply, Bamavelt spoke harshly, chargmg 
him with haughtiness Bredero and van 
dort were shocked and offended not only 
by Bamavelt's outspokenness and offen 
sive tone but also by his assumption of 
the right to speak for them Instead of 
joming Leidenberch and Modesbargen 
m following Bamavelt to his home, they 
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remained behmd and assured the prmce 
of their loyalty to him With dieir assent 
the pnnce resolved to move agamst the 
towns in which Bamavelt^s supporters 
had raised citizen companies 

Although Bamavelt knew that the 
Prince of Orange would attempt to dis 
band the companies, he confidendy be- 
lieved that the prince would not risk 
avil war and that in any event his ovm 
reputation would protect himself and his 
followers from harm In Utrecht the citi 
zens attempted to persuade the regular 
garrison to desert die prince and serve 
Bamavelds cause but the soldiers, re 
membermg their loyalty to the House of 
Orange, resisted the blandishments of the 
wdy Leidenberch When the soldiers re 
mained firm against threats to oust them 
from the town, Bamavelt realized that a 
cnsis was neanng While his followers 
proceeded to muster the citizen compa 
nies, he returned to The Hague to begin 
a diverting action 

Meanwhile, four Dutch women, all 
ardent feminists, attempted to convince 
a visiting English gentlewoman of the 
advantages of living in a free society, 
where women could lord it over their 
husbands and inquire into the domgs of 
their mlers They were ridiculing the 
English mercenanes^ fidehty to the Prince 
of Orange when news was brought that 
the pnnce had disarmed all of the other 
towns and was approachmg Utrecht The 
citizens began to arm themselves, but the 
gates were guarded by the English, who 
refused to give over their posts to citizen 
reliefs Thus, when the pnnce amved 
before the city, the English admitted 
him, and his army quickly disarmed the 
citizens Leidenberch was taken pnsoner 
and ordered to The Hague Modesbargen 
made his escape to Germany 

At The Hague, Bredero, Vandort and 
other Lords of the States were rejoicmg 
at the news of the prince's victones when 
they were jomed by Bamavelt The old 
man accused his colleagues of slighting 
him in favor of the pnnce, they rephed 
that m q)ite of his former services he was 


now regarded as a suspect, and they ad 
vised his reformation Bamavelt then un 
leashed all his pent up fury, reaflSrmmg 
his undymg hatred of the Prince of Or 
ange The others were retreating before 
his anger when Barnavelt's son amved 
with a report of Utrecht's fall and Lei 
denberch's capture 

Knowing that their cause was lost, the 
son advised his father to capitulate to the 
prmce Once again Bamavelt swore that 
he would die first 

With the dispersal of the citizen armies, 
Bamavelt's power was lost, and when the 
Prmce of Orange returned to The Hague 
his leadership of the state was assured 
When the Lords of the States met again. 
It was Bamavelt who was excluded on the 
recommendation of Vandort and Bredero 

The subject of the meeting was the 
extent to which the Amiinian heresy still 
threatened the state The prmce reported 
that the reduction of the armed towns had 
done much to stamp out the sect, but that 
powerful men who were yet untouched 
were its real source of strength Pressed 
by the council to reveal their names, he 
accused Modesbargen, Grotius, Leiden 
berch, and finally Bamavelt Although 
Leidenberch had been captured, it was 
felt that a case agamst the others would 
be difficult to make without the testimony 
of Modesbargen therefore, a captain and 
a small band were dispatched to Ger 
many to arrest him secretly Leidenberch, 
accompanied by his young son, was then 
brought before the council Convmced 
that a full confession was his best course 
of action, he vowed to reveal everythmg 
as he was led off again to his cell 

There he was met by Bamavelt When 
Leidenberch admitted that he had told 
his captors the secrets that had been en 
trusted to him, the old man reviled him 
for his weakness and faithlessness As 
Leidenberch quailed before him, Bama 
velt urged with all of his considerable 
force that the turncoat's only honorable 
atonement would be suicide So power 
ful were his arguments that Leidenberch 
that evening took his own life 
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Meanwhile, Bamavelt^s own position 
was growing increasingly tenuous, but he 
was still not without fnends Grotius and 
Hogerbeets let it be known that if he was 
arrested they would bum the statehouse 
about the princess ears 

Bamavelt himself grew more despond 
ent as he felt the princess net tightening 
upon him In spite of the efforts of 
his wife and daughter, he could not be 
cheered, however, when his son brought 
him the news of Leidenberch's suicide, 
he realized that any charge the prince 
might have had against him would col 
lapse for lack of a witness His mood 
immediately changed as he regained con 
fidence m his own powers 
But he had underestimated the potency 
of his enemies Just as he reached the 
height of his elation, he was arrested by 
the princess men and brought before the 
council Still thinking himself safe, he 
vigorously denied charges of treason In 
the midst of his defense Modesbargen, 
who had been brought back from Ger 


many, was introduced Although Bama 
velfs case collapsed the old man's spint 
was not broken He continued to deny 
his guilt and refused to ask for mercy 
While Bamavelt was held in pnson 
awaiting the passage of his sentence, the 
Lords of the States were subject to pres 
sure from all sides to release him Not 
only was he still beloved by the common 
people, but the heads of foreign states 
interceded for him His treason was too 
blatant to be forgiven, however and he 
was sentenced to be beheaded To the 
end he maintained his innocence and 
repeatedly accused the state of mgrati 
tude to one who had served her well 
Even though thousands were wagered 
that the ax would never strike his neck, 
he was eventually led to the block and 
executed in full sight of the populace 
The decaying body of Leidenberch was 
exhumed for the occasion and hung 
nearby Thus, two of Holland's greatest 
men paid ambition's pnce 


THE SIR ROGER DE COYERLEY PAPERS 

Type of work Penodical essays 

Authors Joseph Addison (1^72 1719) Sir Richard Steele (1672 1729), Eustace Budgell 
(1686 1737) 

Time Early eighteenth century 
Locale London and Worcestershire 
First published 1711 1712 

Fnncifal characters 
The Spectator 

Sir Roger de Coveeley, a Worcestershire knight 
Sir Andrew Freeport, a wealthy merchant 
Captain Sentry a retired army officer 
Will Honeycomb an aging dandy 
Will Wimble, a country gentleman 
The Widow, loved m vain by Sir Roger 


In the second number of Addison and 
Steele's Spectator papers eighteenth cen 
tury readers were introduced to the mem 
hers of '"The Club " Heading the list of 
those characters who, among them, were 
intended to represent the entire range of 
puhhc opinion and enhghtened bias for 
the London of 1711 was ^"a gendacnan 
of Worcestershire, of ancient descent, a 


baronet, hi$ name Sir Roger de Coverley " 
Sir Roger was initially conceived of as 

i..h.oidd^ 

was what you call a fine gende 
man, had often supped with my Lord 
Rochester and Sir George Etherege, 
fought a duel upon first coming to 
town, and kicked Bully Dawson m a 



public coffeehouse for caUing him 
'youngster ** 

By the tune o£ The Spectator, however, 
he had been mellowed by years of unre 
quited love for a "perverse beautiful 
widow of the next county to him,'* and 
had become that quaint and lovable rep 
resentative of the Tory landowning class, 
an amiable but rather ineffectual anach 
ronism who was to stand as the most pop- 
ular and the best remembered of the 
many characters that appeared in the 555 
numbers of the onginal Spectator 

So popular did he become, m fact, that 
his name is known to many who have 
never heard of the Spectator himself, his 
lengthy and unconsummated love affair 
has been the subject of a full length play, 
and those numbers of The S'pectator in 
which he figures prominendy have been, 
in a variety of editions, collected and sep 
arately published, usually under the title 
of The Str Roger de Coverley Papers 
There are in all some thirty five Spec 
tators in which Sir Roger is prominent 
As a member of "The Club" he, of 
course, appears in more, but the essays 
usually collected under his name are 
limited to the first number, which serves 
as an introduction, and to thirty four of 
the thirty five in which Sir Roger is the 
central (or, at least, an important) figure 
(The thirty fifth, possibly by Tickell, is 
rejected as being inconsistent with the 
character of the knight ) Of these, 
twenty three (including the introductory 
first paper) are by Addison, nine are by 
Steele, and three are by Eustace Budgell, 
a junior associate There were, we know, 
other infrequent contributors to The 
Spectator (Alexander Pope among them), 
but, with the exception of Budgell s three 
essays, Sir Roger remains the exclusive 
property of Addison and Steele 

Steele, apparently, was his creator 
That he was Sir Richard's brain child 
may be inferred from the fact that in 
the nine contributions by Steele Sir 
Roger lives most independently as a char 
acter Certamly the good knight's love 


affair was Steele's creation The beautiful 
and perverse widow is introduced along 
with the knight himself, then, in papers 
113 and 118, the full story of Sir Rogers 
forty years of frustration at her hands is 
unfolded 

Steeles interest in the affairs of Sir 
Roger's heart was in keeping with his 
general interests as a periodical writer 
The age of sentiment was at hand, and 
Steele was among the first to sense the 
demand, and to provide the matenal, for 
the exercise of "fine feelings" Through 
his treatment. Sir Roger becomes not 
merely a character, but a sentimental one 
His quaintness (he still dresses in the 
fashion of the Restoration), his lovable 
ness (he has the heart of all his servants) 
his amusing foibles (he often loses track 
of his thoughts in mid sentence, an in 
dication that a counter thought of the 
vwdow has crossed his mind)— these traits 
are all designed to endear him to the 
hearts of the readers, particularly to those 
of the feminine readers whom Steele had 
constantly m mind and with whose in 
terests he was always concerned Senti 
mentality, the rise of the middle class as 
the arbiter of manners and morals, and 
the accompanying nse of the importance 
of women as the designers of public con 
science were all concepts that Steele was 
temperamentally equipped to make ap 
pealing Much of the success of his pen 
odical essays can be attnbuted to his abil 
ity to work this appeal into a popularly 
digestible literary form In Sir Roger he 
offered his most attractive tidbit 

Though It was Steele who created the 
character of Sir Roger, it was Addison 
who made the most of him For Addison, 
he was a vehicle, sometimes merely a 
convenience Addison could also treat 
him as a character, and when he did, he 
treated him in a manner consistent with 
the pattern set by Steele But for the 
most part Addison used Sir Roger as a 
means to some journalistic end Some 
action of the knight sets off a tram of 
thought that leads to a philosophical dis 
cussion, vanous types of characters meet 
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the knight— in his home, on his way to though there are^ two or three papers in 

the assizes, in town— and these characters which Sir Roger's Toryism is satirized ) 

are brouglit under the scrutiny of the The nostalgic idea that God made the 

Spectator, thereby furnishing material for country and man made the town is but 

social analysis, or the knight's reactions another manifestation of that rising mid 

to vanous sophisticated elements of the die class sentimentality that was so much 

town, reactions based on his stem and a part of Steele The philosophers of the 

conservative notions of morality and on a age of sentiment argued the moral su 

sympathetic naivete, are used as foils to penonty of all things countrified, and m 

satirize urban folly this moral notion the citified Addison 

Addison IS not to be cnticized ad went along with Steele As a result, many 

versely for so employing his character of those twenty papers that were sup- 

The purpose in creating '*The Club" posed to have been wntten by the Specta 

with Its wide range of members was in tor while he was the guest of Sir Roger 

the first place, to provide the Spectator m Worcestershire are paeans to the phys 

with a means for examining and com ical, social, or moral superiority of coun 
menting on all types and all levels of try things 

English society in his day Addison was In these papers the moral, didactic pur 
merely carrying out the onginal intention pose of The Spectator was lived up to 

of the senes when he used Sir Roger as For those to whom sentimentality and 

a magnet to attract vanous but interest- moralizing, hidden or overt, have little 

mg odds and ends of essay matenal appeal, The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 

Thus in Addison's hands (and in Bud even those by Addison, often leave much 
gell's, in the three contributions for to be desired Still, these \ery qualities 

which he is responsible) Sir Roger serves make them interesting examples of the 

his onginal purpose Through him Lon sources of middle class mercantile mores 
don readers of The S'pectator were able to Moreover, they share with The Spectator 

gam some understanding of the life— of as a whole the claim to presenting a 

the ways, the beliefs, the basic values— of vivid portrayal of the color and detail of 

the people of the shires In general, the English life m the early eighteenth cen 

understanding gained is extended to all tury, and, in their own nght, they offer 

things pertaimng to the country except, a picture of English count^ ways which 

perhaps, country politics (Addison and might profitably be compared with that 

Steele, both Whigs, promised to keep drawn by such wnters as Fielding and 

pohtics out of The Spectator, and for the Sterne later in the century 

most part they hved up to this promise, 

SISTER PHILOMENE 

Type of work Novel 

Authors Edmond (1822 1896) and Jules (1830 1870) de Goncouit 

l^peofpht Naturahsm 

Twte^plot Nmeteenth century 

Locde Pans 

First piMisked 1861 

Fnncipal characters 

Marte Gaucher, later Sister Philom^ne 
Cixjsm, her fnend 

Mme m ViRT, employer of Philom^ne's aunt 
Heijuu UE ViRY, Mme deViry'sson 
Barnibr, a young doctor 
Maxjtvoibb, his mend, also a docinr 
RoaAAn»9E, Barmer^s former nustcels 
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Cnttque 

The Goncourt brothers were pioneers 
in the case history school of naturalism, 
but in certain respects their work is more 
important for its influence on other writ 
ers (notably Zola) than for its own lit 
erary merits Charactenzation and plot 
suffer alike in the Goncourt novels sub 
deties of motivation are lost in the in- 
exorable grinding away of the chance 
events wliich cause or alleviate lower- 
class tragedy Sister Philom^ne is happily 
preserved from the want and misery of 
many Goncourt characters by her reli 
gion and a profession which provides ob 
jects for solicitude and care, as well as 
the necessities of life 

The Story 

In a hospital ward, two white clad 
women. Sisters of St Augustine, were 
making their rounds One of them was 
a novice 

Sister Philom^ne^s name was originally 
Mane Gaucher Daughter of a tailoress 
and a locksmith, she was orphaned at the 
age of four and adopted by an aunt, a 
servant to the widowed Mme de Viry In 
that pleasant household the child began 
to thnve, and she sooned assumed equal 
footing with Mme de Viry's son Henri 
Mme de Viry felt the evil of this situa 
tion and the child was sent, screammg, 
to a convent orphanage To avoid con 
fusion with another child called Mane, 
the Sisters called her Philomene Miser 
able at first, she gradually lost her resent 
ment as she became adapted to convent 
routine, but she changed from a vivacious 
child to a quiet and whining one Within 
she was restless, living only for her aunt's 
monthly visit One Sister, ugly but good 
and kind Marguente, paid special atten 
tion to Philomene 

At the age of ten, Philomene became 
the intimate friend of a newcomer, C6 
line, aged twelve Much of Crime's 
childhood had been spent in reading 
the Ltves of the Saints aloud to her 
infirm grandmother, and she had de- 
veloped a mystic temperament Denying 
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herself pleasures, fasting, and inventing 
self punishments, she converted Philo 
m^ne to a course of personal sacnfices, 
and Philomene worked herself up to a 
state of religious agitation She habitually 
spent all day Sunday in church, looking 
forward to that prospect as she once had 
to her aunt's visits She became sickly and 
imtable, and her thoughts were always 
on death When her eyes began to give 
her trouble, the Sisters sent her with her 
aunt to see an eye doctor After the visit, 
she went to Mme de Viry's house for the 
first time since she had entered the or- 
phanage 

Back m the convent, Philomene felt 
miserable and forlorn She strove to main 
tarn a fever of piety, and succeeded for 
two years, but then her faith became 
automatic and unfelt C4hne left the or 
phanage to become a nun, Sister Mar 
guente left for her health 

The convent becoming unbearable to 
Philomene, she went mto a decline and 
was so close to death that her aunt was 
permitted to take her home Now acting 
as a servant to Monsieur Henri, his 
mother havmg died, Philomene longed to 
sacnfice herself for him She rejected 
the advances made by a coarse groom 
who hoped eventually, by marrymg her 
to gam the management of Henn's 
house 

One night Philomene overheard Henn 
tellmg her aunt that he would have 
brought a woman home had it not been 
for die presence of an unmamed girl m 
the house When he suggested that 
Philomene marry the groom, she fainted 
Later, though assured she would not be 
sent away, she decided to begin her no 
vitiate to the Sisters of St Augustine 
With seven months of her novitiate to 
complete before taking her vows, she was 
sent to a hospital to replace her friend 
C6hne, who as Sister Lawrence had died 
of typhoid 

The doctors agreed that Philomene 
was pretty, but Banner, under whom she 
worked, said that he preferred the old 



ones, tned and true Philomene^s onginal 
horror of the hospital was relieved by its 
clean, peaceful atmosphere at first, hut 
later the realization of death and disease 
tortured her Mid morning breakfast was 
the happiest hour for her, then Philo 
m^ne, useful and busy feeding and cheer 
mg her patients, gamed strength for the 
rest of the day By the time the disillu 
sionment of knowing that she could only 
relieve suffering came, she was inured to 
the hospital She was never hardened, 
however, and her patients loved her for 
her tenderness 

Philom^ne won doctors and students 
alike by her courage and compassion 
Soon she was all powerful, softening hos 
pital rules and lending courage to suffer 
ers 

When one dying patient despaired 
for her little bo/s future, Bamier gener 
ously proposed to send him to his mother 
m the country Everyone admired his 
goodness, and he and Philom^ne became 
fast fnends Their chats were her one 
recreation, for Bamier told her about 
changes outside the hospital m Pans She 
feared that she would be transferred, for 
the Sisters were not supposed to get at 
tached to a ward, but she was pleased to 
learn that she was to remain One day 
Bamier, an unbeliever who had often 
discussed religion with her, was silenced 
by her announcement that she had just 
taken her vows Then Philom^ne be 
came ill and had to leave the hospital for 
a month When she returned she was 
very pale but seemed strong and active 

Malivoire told Bamier that he should 
have a more or less permanent mistress 
Because a doctor^ profession was so mate- 
rial, said Mahvoire, the physician needed 
the illusions of love as well as the brutal 
fact of sex Bamier was about to confess 
a love affair to Mahvoire when they were 
mtermpted 

Bamier gave Philom^ne laudanum to 
take for her neuralgic headaches Her 
laudanum provoked dream included the 
illusion of the touch of a kiss 

A new patient arrived Bamier racog 


nized her as the specter of Romaine, the 
woman he loved They had been happy 
lovers until she left him and began a 
life of dissipation which resulted in a 
breast injury When Bamier asked Philo- 
m^ne to prepare Romaine for the opera 
tion, Philomene spoke to the woman 
with unusual harshness After the opera 
tion Romaine, raging m fever, alternately 
cursed Bamier and begged him not to let 
her die Leaving, Bamier overheard Phil 
om^ne say that women like her should 
not be admitted to the hospital Romame 
died, after a scene in which Philom^ne^s 
prayers were broken by the woman’s 
curses and singing Returning, Bamier 
saw the coffin that was to carry her away 

At a drinking party Bamier defended 
the Sisters against a cynic who said that 
they were tender only toward those who 
were religious and decent A suggestion 
was made that Philomene loved Bamier 
Dmnk and aroused, he went to the ward 
and attempted to kiss her, she slapped 
him Sobered, he returned to his friends 
to say that he would fight anyone who 
suggested her impurity 

Miserable in his memories of Romaine, 
Bamier took to drinking absinthe Intoxi 
cation became his real life 

Learning that the house surgeon's cov 
eted medal would not be his, Bamier 
stmggled to resist dnnk, hut when sober 
he was haunted by thoughts of Romame 
Philomene herself was ill After her 
laudanum dream she searched her heart 
for symptoms of attachment for Bamier 
and remembered her jealous reaction to 
Romame Resolving on a course of expia 
non, she punished herself by remaining 
in the hospital and suffering the torments 
of love One day Bamier asked heV for 
giveness for the attempted kiss Her heart 
too full to speak, she went silent to her 
closet 

Bamier's student penod was soon to 
end He told Mahvoire that the subject 
of his thesis was to he Death, that mod 
em existence— a suicide more or less slow 
—does not use up but breaks life Havmg 
dehbexately scratched hi$ hand while dis 
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secting a diseased body, Banner went to she knelt and prayed beside the dead 
bed to await death Banner After she had gone, Malivoire, 

Philom^ne went to a pnest to have searching on the bedside table for the 
prayers said for Banner by the Confra- lock of Bamier^s hair which was to be 
temity of Notre Dame des Victoires, de sent to his mother, found it missing 
voted to those who do not believe Later 

SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 

Type of work Drama 

Author Lmgx Pirandello (1867 1936) 

Type of flot Intellectual comedy 
Time of 'plot Twentieth century 
hocde The stage of a theater 
First presented 1921 

Principal characters 
The Father 
The Mother 
The Stepdaughter 
The Son 
The Boy 
The Child 
Madame Pace 
The Manager 
Leading Lady 
Leading Man 

Critique 

Six Characters in Search of an Author, dello play, they were interrupted by the 
Pirandello's best known play, contrasts appearance of six characters a man of 

illusion and reality, as do several of the about fifty, a woman, a young woman, a 

author's other works It may also be young man of twenty two, a boy of four- 

thought of as a dramatic cnticism of the teen, and a little girl The man and the 

popular but very artificial "well made" young woman were searching for an au- 

play of the nineteenth century Instead thor who would put all six of them into 

of starting with a cleverly constructed a drama They insisted that they were 

drama, Pirandello begins with a group already hving characters but that they 

of characters and experiments with let needed an author to put their drama into 

ting them— with some professional direc suitable form for the stage The manager, 

tion— try to fashion their story into an at first annoyed at the interruption of his 

actable drama Inexpenence, clashes of rehearsal, finally listened with some mter- 

opinion, interruptions, and above all a est to the rather confused story that the 

lack of poetic understanding defeat their man and the young woman, who, it 

S se Yet the attempt itself has pro turned out, was his stepdaughter, toed to 

. a drama of a sort, not the charac tell him 
ters' but Pirandello's Years ago the father had got nd of 

his wife, whom he found both bonng 
The Story and pitiable, by providing her with a 

As a stage manager and a group of lover, his ex secretary, to whom she might 
actors were preparing to rehearse a Piran go when she was rejected by her husband 

SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR by Luigi Pirandello Tra^lated by Edward Storer 
By permission of the publishers, E P Dutton & Co Inc Copyright 1922 by E P Dutton & Co Inc 
Copyright rei?i^wcd 1950 by Stetauo Fausto and Lietta Pirandolo 
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Long afterward, the father visited Mad 
ame Pace's dress shop, a legitimate busi 
ness which she operated as a cover for 
her procuring, and was provided with a 
pretty young woman whom he did not 
lecogmze as his stepdaughter until they 
were separated by the sudden appearance 
of his wife When he learned that his 
wife was destitute, her lover having died 
two months before, he permitted her to 
return to his home with her daughter and 
two younger children, all illegitimate 

To forestall a refusal by the manager 
to act as vicar author for the drama, the 
father assured him that he need not be 
bothered about the presence of the two 
children, for they would quickly disap 
pear from the story In fact, the daughter 
would also disappear, leaving only the 
three original members of the family 
The manager dismissed his actors for a 
few minutes in order to hear more of the 
plot as it was outlined to him in his 
ofiSce 

Returning a few minutes later from the 
office conference, the manager set about 
putting together the play, asking his 
prompter to take down the most impor 
tant points in shorthand so that his actors 
might properly learn their parts later At 
this point the father interrupted, the 
manager, he said, simply did not under 
stand This was not a play for the man 
ager's professional actors it belonged to 
the characters themselves There was no 
need for actors when the manager already 
had SIX living characters at hand 

After heanng similar objections from 
the stepdaughter, the manager consented 
to use the characters, as this was only a 
rehearsal But he wondered who would 
play Madame Pace if they were going 
to do the dress shop scene After borrow 
ing hats and other clothes from several 
actresses to hang on clothes pegs, the 
father arranged the set 

Madame Pace suddenly appeared to 
play her part, but when she found that 
she was expected to play it in the pres 
ence of the mother, who would be watch 
ing the rehearsal from the side of the 


stage, she was scandalized at such im 
propriety and left in a rage 

The rehearsal continued, with the 
mother watching and listening intendy, 
suffering all the while at the reenactment 
of the scene m which her husband with 
honeyed words and actions planned to 
purchase the favors of the pretty girl 
whom he did not recognize as his step 
daughter The action was suddenly 
stopped and then repeated, this time with 
the parts of the father and the step 
daughter being taken by the leading man 
and the leading lady of the actors' com 
pany The stepdaughter was unable to 
control her laughter at what seemed to 
her the ludicrous performance of the 
leading lady, and the father objected to 
the way the leading man was portraying 
him Again the scene was played with 
the onginal characters, this time up to 
the point where, after the girl had re 
minded the father that she was wearing 
mourning, he had suggested that she re 
move her dress At that point the action 
was abruptly stopped by the entrance of 
the mother, who in horror pulled her 
daughter away from the father The man 
ager was well pleased with this action, it 
would, he decided, make a fine first act 
ending for the drama 

Preparations were begun for working 
up a second act, using a garden scene 
The father engaged in a lengthy discus 
Sion of the difference between reality and 
the mere illusion of reality to be found 
in conventional stage representations, or, 
for that matter, in life itself The man 
ager, the father said, must try to per 
ceive what he had so far missed ordinary 
people had illusions about themselves 
which they later discovered were not the 
reahties they had thought them to be, but 
only illusions, the only reality the six 
characters had was that of a permanent, 
unchanging illusion, more real than any 
reality the manager himself might have 
The stepdaughter also entered the dis- 
cussion, wluch was marked by the man 
ager's mcreasing imtation and the fa 
ther's persistence in following his argu 
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ment through She, her father, and the 
other characters had been created by an 
author who had then decided that he 
did not want to use them in one of his 
plays Having been created however, they 
now had existence in drama which must 
be revealed But, insisted the manager, 
drama is action, not slow, dull philoso- 
phizing, let the talk stop and the action 
begin The manager placed the silent, 
fourteen year old boy behind a tree and 
some bushes in the garden and the little 
girl near a fountain Then he prepared 
for a conversation between the legitimate 
son and his mother But, said the son, 
there was no such scene in the garden, 
what happened was that his mother came 
into his room and he left, refusing to 
talk to her The manager asked what hap 
pened then The son replied that nothing 
happened, that he disliked scenes and 
simply went away He seemed very un 
willing to discuss the matter or to have 
anything to do with acting in the drama 
which his father and his half sister were 
trying to have presented 

When his father demanded that he 
play his part, the son turned violently 
upon him, asking what madness made 


him wish to expose the family shame be- 
fore the world If th^ son himself was m 
the theater, he explained to the confused 
manager, it was only because his father 
had dragged him there But the manager 
insisted on knowing what happened after 
the son left his room Reluctantly, the 
son answered that he merely walked in 
the garden When the manager urged him 
to continue, he burst out that it was hor 
nble 

The manager, noting the mother's ap 
prehensive look toward the fountain, 
partly comprehended, while the father 
explained that she had been following 
behind her son Then the son quickly 
told what he had found the body of the 
htde girl in the fountain pool and the 
brother staring insanely at it At that mo- 
ment a revolver shot sounded behind the 
stage bushes where the boy had been hid 
den Amid the resulting confusion the 
manager asked if the boy was wounded, 
and the actors disagreed as to whether 
he was dead or merely pretending to be 
The father cried that it was real The 
manager, losing his temper, consimed 
the whole play and the characters to hell 
He had lost a whole day over them 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 

Type of work Drama 

Author Thornton Wilder (1897 ) 

Type of flot Fantastic parable 
Ttme of flot All human history 

Locale Excelsior, New Jersey, and the boardwalk at Adantic City 
Ftrstfresented 1942 

Prtnct'pal characters 

Mr Antrobus, a atizen of the world 
Mrs Antrobus, his wife 
Gladys, their daughter 
Heitoy, their son 
Sabina, their maid 


Critique 

The Skm of Our Teeth, which owes 
something of its conception and form to 
Bertolt Brecht but even more to James 
Joyce's Finnegans Wake, i$ a fantastic 


parable dealing with manhnd's agelong 
struggle to achieve avihzation The style 
IS casually presentational m the maimer 
of the newsreel Dmosaurs participate m 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH by Thornton Wilder By penms?ion of the publishers Harper & Brothers 
Copynxht 1942 1^ Thornton Wilder 
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the conversation and action, scenery is 
handled in a highly unconventional man 
ner, Sahina talks directly to the audience 
much of the time and on occasion halts 
the story entirely to comment on the con 
struction of the play itself The action 
covers three periods an Ice Age, a great 
flood, and a devastating war In each case 
mankind manages to survive m the face 
of overwhelming odds Through these 
scenes, Wilder expresses his underlying 
theme faith in humanity and its abihty 
to survive The Skm of Otir Teeth is a 
profound and vital drama, considered by 
many critics the best play of the period 
of World War II More than that, it 
remains an influential and exciting con 
tribution to the literature of the Amen 
can stage, a panoramic view of all human 
history reduced to the experiences of a 
New Jersey suburban family 

The Story 

A great wall of ice was moving south 
ward over the land, bnnging with it an 
unprecedented cold spell in August In 
Hartford they were burning pianos and 
It was impossible to reach Boston by tele 
graph, yet the people did nothing but 
talk about the looming catastrophe So 
far, only the extreme cold had reached 
Excelsior, New Jersey, where Mr and 
Mrs George Antrobus lived m an attrac 
tive suburban residence Their rather 
commonplace lives were to be greatly 
changed by the extreme form which the 
weather had taken 

Mr Antrobus was a fine man, a ster 
ling example for his community He had 
invented the wheel, the alphabet, and 
the multiplication table Mrs Antrobus 
was the picture of the middle class 
mother, with the best interests of her 
children at heart Their daughter Gladys 
was much like her mother, but their son 
was atypical His name had been Cam 
until an unfortunate accident occurred 
in which he hit his brother with a stone 
and lolled him As the result of that 
thoughtless action, hi$ name had been 
dianged to Henry, and Mrs Antrobus 


went to some pains to keep his past 
history a secret Members of the Antrobus 
household also included Sabina, the maid, 
a baby dinosaur, and a mammoth 

On this particular day in August, 
everyone was freezing and even the dogs 
were sticking to the sidewalk because it 
was so cold Sabina was m an agitated 
state because nothing seemed to be going 
properly She had milked the mammoth, 
but she had let the only fire m the 
house go out Her plight was doubly 
humiliating because her career m the 
Antrobus house had begun when Mr 
Antrobus brought her hack from the 
Sabine rape He had given her a life of 
luxury until he tired of her, now she was 
relegated to the kitchen She, however, 
was a canny and observant individual, a 
necessary apex to the age old tnangle 

She was waiting nervously for the re 
turn of Mr Antrobus when a domestic 
altercation with Mrs Antrobus prompted 
her to give a two week notice Later a 
telegram announcing the arrival of Mr 
Antrobus and some salvation from the 
cold caused her to change her mind for 
the time being 

When he finally arrived, Mr Antrobus 
brought news that most of the outside 
world was freezing and that there was 
probably nothmg they could do to escape 
the same fate When some tramps and 
refugees from the ice came to the house 
for warmth and food, Mrs Antrobus was 
not in favor of admitting them, but Mr 
Antrobus msisted Mrs Antrobus agreed, 
but only after the dinosaur and the mam 
moth had been evicted The refugees 
mcluded a Judge, named Moses, a blind 
beggar with a guitar, named Homer, and 
the Misses E , T , and M Muse The 
Antrobus family attempted to keep up 
some semblance of hope as they gathered 
aroimd their small fire When Henry, in 
another fit of hate, murdered a neighbor 
with a stone, Mr Antrobus stamped out 
the fire However, he was cajoled into 
having faith in mankind again, and all, 
induing the audience, were asked to 
hum their chairs m order to keep the fire 
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going and save tlie human race from 
extmction 

That cnsis over, Mr and Mrs Antro 
bus went to the Atlantic City convention 
of the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Mammals, Subdivision Humans Mr An 
trobus, just elected president of the so 
ciety for the commg year, made a speech 
of acceptance, which was followed by a 
few words from Mrs Antrobus Durmg 
an interview immediately afterward, it 
was learned that Mr and Mrs Antrobus 
would soon celebrate their five thou 
sandth wedding anniversary Mr Antro 
bus had previously judged a beauty con 
test in which the winner had been the 
former maid Sabina, now Miss Lily 
Sabina Fairweather from the Boardwalk 
Bingo Parlor She had decided, as a re- 
sult of her victory, to take Mr Antrobus 
away from his wife, and as soon as she 
could easily do so, she lured him into her 
beach cabana Dunng her fathers so 
joum in the cabana, Gladys bought her 
self a pair of red stockings and Henry 
became mvolved in an altercation with a 
boy whom he hit with a stone When 
Mr Antrobus was finally located, he had 
decided to leave his wife Told of his 
intentions, she handled the situation very 
calmly and maneuvered him into staymg 
with her She was aided somewhat by a 
commg storm which made it necessary 
for the family and a large collection of 
animals to retreat to a boat in order to 
survive Under (he directions of a mys- 
terious Fortune Teller, Mr Antrobus 
took them all, mcludmg Sabina, off to 
make a new world 

When the great war came, much of 
the population of the world and most of 
Excelsior, New Jersey, were wiped out 
The Antrobus household, mcludmg Sa- 


bma, managed to survive, but not with 
out considerable damage Mrs Antrobus 
and Gladys and Gladys* new baby had 
hidden out in the basement When the 
war ended, they came out mto the world, 
which m a very short time began to func 
tion very much as it had before the war 
occurred 

Sabina, dressed now as a Napoleonic 
camp follower, had enjoyed the war She 
felt that everyone was at his best in war 
time 

Henry, following up his stone throw 
mg activities, had progressed from a cor 
poraFs rating to the rank of a general he 
had become the picture of hate, the 
enemy of man Mr Antrobus ordered 
that he never come mto the house again 
or he would kill him When Henry re 
turned, he wanted to kill his father, 
whom he had hated all these years, and 
he had brought a gun with which to 
shoot Mr Antrobus When he finally fell 
asleep from exhaustion, Mrs Antrobus 
took the revolver from him Mr Antrobus 
and Henry had an argument during 
which all the evil in the young man was 
revealed Mr Antrobus, in a fit of self 
condemnation, admitted that he would 
rather fight Henry than try to build a 
peace with him m the midst of it His 
■will to survive returned once again, how 
ever, and he asked Henry to try to live 
m peace Henry agreed, providing he be 
given a freedom of his own will 

Mr Antrobus, staving to regam his 
confidence in mankind, recalled Ae three 
thmgs which had always kept him going 
the people, his home, and his books In 
addition, he remembered the philosophies 
that he had known and through whioi he 
regamed his hope for the future 


THE SLIPKNOT 

Type of work Drama 

Author Titus Macaus Plautus (c 255 184 B C ) 

Type of plot New comedy 
Ttme of 'plot Late thud century B C 
Locde Cyrene, in Libya 

First presented Late third or early second century B C 
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Pnnct^al characters 

Daemones, an aged Athenian 
Palaestra, his ckughter 
Ampelisca a slave girl 

Plesidippus, a young man in love with Palaestra 
Labrax a procurer 

Charmides, an aged Sialian, his guest 
Gripus, a servant of Daemones 
Trachalio a servant of Plesidippus 


Cnttque 

Although many critics feel that The 
Sh'pknot, or the Rudens, is one of 
Plautus^ best plays, and although it re 
veals his characteristic ingenuity in plot 
construction, it contains loose ends that 
are more palpable than those found m 
most of his other comedies In the fourth 
act, for e\ainple, an impending maniage 
is hinted at between two of the char 
acters, but when the action is concluded, 
no step has been taken to affirm or reject 
this hint, and the audience is left won 
dering why the suggestion was made at 
all if nothing was to follow from it Un 
like some of Plautus^ padding, this prob 
lem seems inexplicable in terms of the 
demands made by the playwnght^s rigor 
ous concern for the unities of time and 
place It seems rather to be a direction 
Plautus considered taking and then re 
jected, at the same time forgettmg to 
erase his preliminary steps 

The Story 

Daemones, an old Athenian exiled 
from Athens, had come to Cyrene to 
spend his waning years He was a kmdly 
man, and his exile had come about as a 
result of his excessive generosity to others 
and consequent indebtedness rather than 
from any sort of dishonorable activity on 
his part Nor were his impoverishment 
and exile his only misfortunes Some 
years before, his daughter Palaestra, then 
a small girl, had been stolen from him 
and sold by the thief to the procurer, 
Labrax, who brought her, unknown to 
her father, to Cjrene TTiere she was 
reared and educated by Labrax, and 
t||re, as she approached maturity, the 


young Plesidippus saw her and fell m 
love with her Wanting to secure her 
freedom, he arranged to buy her from 
Labrax for thirty minae He gave the 
procurer a retainer and bound him by 
oath to turn Palaestra over to him when 
he paid the full sum agreed upon 
Labrax was as unscrupulous as his 
profession would suggest When the 
Sicilian, Charmides, suggested that the 
procurer could get a much better pnce 
out of his women by takmg them to 
Sicily, Labrax decided to ignore his con 
tract He contrived to get Plesidippus 
out of the way by arranging to meet him 
before the Temple of Venus for a sacri 
ficial breakfast The night before, how 
ever, he moved Palaestra and her fellow 
slave, Ampelisca, together with all his 
belongings aboard ship Then, accom 
panied by Charmides, he set sail But a 
storm arose during the night, wrecking 
the ship, casting Labrax and his guest on 
the rocks, and permitting Palaestra and 
Ampelisca to escape m a small boat The 
two girls landed near the Temple of 
Venus, not far from the house of Dae 
mones After asking sanctuary of the 
priestess, they went mside 

A short time later Ampelisca was sent 
to Daemones' house for water On hex 
way, she encountered Plesidippus' serv 
ant, Trachalio, who had come to the 
temple looking for his master She sent 
him inside to see Palaestra While she 
was waiting for the servant of Daemones 
to bnng her the water, however, she 
spied Labrax and Charmides, whom she 
had believed dead, laboriously roakmg 
their way to the temple ftom the place 
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where the sea had washed them up on 
the rocks Terrified, she hastened hack 
to the temple to warn her friend 
When Labrax and Charmides arnved, 
wet and tattered, they devoted most of 
their remaining energy to mutual recrim 
inations for their plight until the pro 
curer learned from a servant that his two 
slaves were not drowned but were inside 
the temple He rushed in, intent on sav 
mg at least that much of his property, 
and attempted to drag the girls away 
from the statue of Venus at whose feet 
they had sought sanctuary Trachalio 
witnessed this violence and came out, 
calling for aid for the outraged sup 
pliants Daemones heard him and brought 
his servants to the girls* assistance Labrax 
was soundly beaten, but without quelling 
his determination to get back his two 
slaves Then, while Daemones* men held 
the struggling procurer, Trachalio went 
to find Plesidippus and bring him to 
the temple On his arrival the young 
Athenian, angry at the outrageous trick 
Labrax had nearly succeeded m playing 
on him, dragged Ae scoundrel to justice 
Daemones took the two girls home 
with him, for on the previous night he 
had dreamed that he had prevented a 
she ape from stealing the fledglings from 
a swallow*s nest, he believed that the 
episode with Labrax was in some way a 
fulfillment of that dream and that the 
girls, therefore, were somehow important 
to him But he had no more than got 
the girls inside the door than his wife, 
jealous of their youth and beauty, created 
an intolerable furor on the grounds that 
he had brought harlots into die house 
Meanwhile, Daemones servant, Gn 
pus, was making his way home from a 
mommg*s fishing, elated at havmg pulled 
up in his nets a large wallet which, 
unknown to him, had been lost by Labrax 
the night before and which contamed, 
in addition to the procurer*s own wealth, 
certain tokens which would help Palaes 
tra to identify her parents if she should 
ever encounter them Gnpus mtended to 
keep the contents of the wallet for him 


self, but on his way home Trachalio 
overtook him, recognized the wallet, and 
raised such a clamor that Daemones was 
finally brought out to arbitrate between 
them Trachalio told the old man whose 
wallet It was and said that it contained, 
among other things, the identifying trin 
kets of Palaestra To test Trachalio’s 
story, Daemones asked Palaestra to de 
scribe the trmkets Her description both 
fitted the contents of the wallet and re 
vealed that the slave girl was Daemones* 
long lost daughter Father and daughter 
united in great joy, ignored Gnpus* 
claims to ownership of the remainder of 
the wallet*s contents and went into Dae 
mones* house 

By that time the case of Labrax had 
been tned by the court, and it had been 
decided that the procurer had no legal 
tide to Palaestra, for she had been bom 
free Ampelisca, however, was adjudged 
nghtfully his, and he returned to the 
temple to look for her Overhearing 
Gnpus gmmbhng about the wallet, he 
questioned him and to his joy learned 
that It had been recovered Promising 
Gnpus a talent of silver for identifymg 
the wallet*s present possessor, he was 
directed to Daemones, who, scrupulously 
honest, returned it willingly The pro 
curer was about to go off when Gnpus 
protested that the talent of silver had not 
yet been paid Although Labrax had 
sworn on the altar of Venus to give the 
money to the servant, who wanted to buy 
his freedom, Gnpus would have had 
nothing for his pains if Daemones had 
not mtervened The old man suggested 
diat Labrax give Gnpus only half a tal 
ent and give Ampelisca her freedom for 
the remainder To this suggestion Labrax 
agreed Even Gnpus was content with 
It when he learned that Daemones was 
willing to give him his freedom for the 
half tdent 

One of the first thmgs that Daemones 
did m his newly recovered status as father 
was to betrodi his daughter to Plesidip 
pus In addition, he agreed to encourage 
the young man to give Trachaho his free 
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dom and permit him to many Ampelisca eluding Labrax, had a hearty dinner with 
if she were willing Then everyone, m- Daemones 


SMALL SOULS 


Ty'peojwork Novel 

Author horns Coupenis (1863 1923) 

Type of 'plot Social cnticism 
Ttme of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale The Hague 
First puhhshed 1901 

Principal characters 

Constance van der Welcke, a daughter of the once prominent Van 
Lowe family 

Henei van der Welcke, her husband 

Addie (Adriaan), their son 

Bertha, and 

Adolphine, her sisters 

Van Naghel van Voorde, Bertha s husband 


Critique 

Small Souls, written by one of the 
foremost of modem Dutch novelists, is 
the first of a senes of four novels known 
as The Books of the Small Souls Con 
stance, who divorced her prominent hus 
band and married for love is unable, even 
after twenty years, to escape the condem- 
nation of a society which is composed of 
small souls who are very tender to cntir 
cism and are engaged in schemes of at 
taming status by the use of gossip, rumor, 
scandal, and fear This theme is con 
veyed through a realistic interplay of 
characters The deft presentation of the 
dark, chill, and damp Dutch climate also 
serves to further the theme 

The Story 

Mrs van Lowe was prepanng for her 
usual Sunday family get-togemer On 
this Sunday her daughter Constance was 
returning to Holland after a scandal that 
had kept her away for twenty years 
After several respectable and loveless 
years with De Staffelaer, the Dutch en- 
voy at Rome, Constance had had an 
affair with a young diplomat, Henn 
van der Welcke When Constance di- 
vorced De Staffelaer and mamed Henn, 


the marriage proved the rum of her new 
husband's political career, and they were 
now finally returning to their homeland 
Everyone assured Constance that it was 
good to have her back, but she felt alien 
to her relatives m the past twenty years 
her father had died and she had seen her 
mother only twice, briefly, at Brussels 

Some time later, Constance, Henn, 
and their son Adriaan, whom they called 
Addle, went to visit Henri's parents This 
invitation was significant because it was 
the first time since the scandal that 
Henn's parents had paid any attention 
to Constance or even acknowledged Ad 
die as their grandson The interview was 
formal and oppressive Constance was 
annoyed to see Henri's mother treating 
thirteen year old Addie as a child, he 
was, in fact, very mature and serious for 
his age, and he always managed to recon 
cile his parents when they had an axgu 
ment 

For the most part, Constance felt hap 
pier all the time She saw her mother 
daily, she had had an intimate talk with 
her sister Bertha, and she got along well 
with her brother Gernt Also, Constance 
was determmed to like her sister Adol 
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phme, despite her petty enviousness But 
of all her brothers and sisters, she saw 
Paul most often because he got along 
well with Henri and Addie 

One day the Van der Welches gave a 
quiet but decorous dinner for Paul and 
Van Vreeswijck, a friend of Henri's who 
was a chamberlain extraordinary to the 
queen regent Adolphine, who knew that 
Constance was giving a dinner, pretended 
to be just dropping by, for she wanted 
to see what the dinner was like When 
she saw the candles and flowers she be 
came very envious The next day Adol 
phme had a visit from Cateau, her 
brother Karels wife, and she belittled 
Constance's dinner, saying that they had 
invited Van Vreeswijck in order to push 
themselves into higher social circles 

That summer Constance was happy 
because she thought that her family had 
forgiven her One day, on Henri's iirty 
ninth birthday, they had an unexpected 
visit from Henns mother When she 
arrived, she was surprised to meet Con 
stance's mother, who also happened to be 
there Without resorting to words, the 
two old women sought each other's for 
giveness for the misdeeds of their chil 
dren 

In The Hague, the gossip of the old 
scandal had been revived, although Con 
stance never heard of it One day, how 
ever, Addie had gone bicycling vwth 
Adolphme's children, one of whom, Jaap, 
called Addie an 'Italian" and said that 
Addie was not Henri's son When he got 
home, Addie told his father, who assured 
him that the rumors were false Con 
stance, hearing what had happened, won 
dered whether she had not made a mis 
take in returning to The Hague Addie 
himself began to feel that there must be 
some reason why people always gossiped 
about his family He became so gloomy 
that at last his father told him the story 
of the scandal m Rome Once he knew 
the truth, Addie began to feel better 
Constance and Henn began to see that 
their son was now no longer a child 

Havmg received an invitation, Henn 


and Addie went to visit Henn's parents 
for a week When Henn confessed to 
his father that he had told Addie about 
the scandal in Rome, the old man was 
deeply shocked, for he felt that Henn 
had corrupted the child Henn then real 
ized that he and his father were strangers 
and could not communicate, he realized, 
too, what a great shock the scandal must 
have been to the old man and with what 
gnef he must have ordered him, for the 
sake of propriety, to marry Constance, 
thus shattermg Henri's promising diplo 
matic career 

VWiile Henri and Addie were away, 
Constance had a visit from Adolphme, 
who proceeded to make slighting remarks 
about her At last, Constance could toler 
ate no more She told Adolphme just 
what she really thought of her and then 
dismissed her After Adolphme left, Con- 
stance burst into tears because she had 
not been able, apparently, to return 
quiedy to her homeland and live m 
peace 

One day Constance found in her mail 
box a copy of the Inspector, a privately 
prmted newspaper devoted to publishing 
scandal She was startled to find a libel- 
ous article in it directed against Bertha's 
husband The article also promised that 
the next issue of the paper would give 
the full details about an older scandal 
When Henn heard about the article he 
grew funous, and a quarrel ensued m 
which Henn childishly claimed that Con 
stance, by providing food for scandal, 
was ruining Addie's chances for a diplo 
matic career Constance declared that she 
would at once try, for Addie's sake, to 
become accepted m higher circles, mainly 
through the mfluence of her sister Bertha, 
who was socially prominent 

To make good her resolve, Constance 
went to Bertha's at home day, an im 
portant social function in which the Van 
Lowe family did not usually take part 
Bertha's husband had been disturbed by 
the article in the Insjpector and now 
Bertha herself was uncomfortable because 
the guests at her at-home day included 
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friends and relatives of De Staffelaer, 
Constance's first husband 

On the following Sunday, when Con 
stance went to her mother's weekly fam 
ily get together, she at once noticed an 
air of tenseness everywhere She then 
learned that the next edition of the 
Inspector had appeared Henri, who was 
reading a copy of it had already become 
funous Then Adolphme came m and 
said that the revived scandal was all 
Henn's fault A quarrel ensued m which 
Henri challenged Adolphine's husband 
to a duel Everyone tried to hush up 
the whole disturbance, but just then 
Bertha and her husband, Van Naghel, 
arrived Van Naghel, who had obviously 
seen the new article in the Inspector, 
greeted Constance coldly Bertha told 
Constance that Van Naghel was very 
put out by her visit to Bertha's at home 


day Constance said that for Addie's sake 
she was determined to rehabilitate her 
self in society and that she wanted 
Bertha and Van Naghel to help her 
Constance then got Van Naghel and 
Henri together She apologized to Van 
Naghel for going to Bertha's, but also 
asked him to help her in society and to 
invite her to their social functions Van 
Naghel protested that he could not possi 
bly invite her to their dinners, saying 
that she would be bored at them Henri 
became furious at Van Naghel, who in 
turn said that he wanted nothing to do 
with the Van der Welches After ex 
changing insults with Henn, Van Naghel 
left Constance fainted into Pauls arms 
Addie, who witnessed the scene, scorn 
fully said that all of this fuss was over 
nothmg 


SOHRAB AND R.USTUM 


Type of work Poem 

Author Matthew Arnold (1822 1888) 

Type of flat Heroic romance 

Time of 'plot Remote antiquity 

Locale Western Asia, on the banks of the Oxus River 

First published 1853 

Principal characters 

Rustum a Persian chieftain 
SoHRAB a youth in the Tartar army 
Peran Wisa, leader of the Tartars 
Ferood, leader of the Persians 
Gudurz, another Persian chieftain 


Cninque 

The cloak of melancholy which en 
velops much of the work of Matthew 
Arnold in both prose and poetry is well 
illustrated in the story of Sohrah and 
Rustum This mournful verse tale fused 
sombemess and sentiment in just the 
nght proportions to appeal to the taste 
of Victonan readers Not only m its 
*high senousness" — to use Arnold s own 
phrase — does Sohrab and Rustum accord 
with popular taste of the author's own 
time Ordinarily, the Victonan passion 
for ornamentation and embellishment 
might seem difficult for the intellectual 


Arnold to satisfy in his poetry, but here 
the Oriental theme serves to justify, per 
haps to demand, an unusual extravagance 
of language and emotion Simile after 
simile decks the lines of iambic penta 
meter, flowing as smoothly and darkly as 
the fabled Oxus flows through the story's 
setting Under Arnold's technical slall 
the implausibihties of the tale are gen 
erally covered up or shoved well into the 
background The events of the poem 
were drawn from such accounts as Sir 
John Malcolm's History of Persia (1815) 
Arnold telescoped the chromcle in order 
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to bring his protagonists together for one 
fateful, climactic meeting, but in the 
main he is faithful to the story as it is 
usually given 

The Story 

The two powerful armies of the Tar 
tars and the Persians were encamped 
along the banks of the Oxus River It 
was night and the soldiers were asleep, 
but daylight would bnng a great conflict 
between mighty forces 

To one Tartar, however, rest refused 
to come In the grayness of the early 
dawn he left his bed and, solitary, made 
his way through the black tents of the 
great encampment to the quarters of 
PeranWisa, commander of the Tartar 
army He was Sohrab, the youthful cham 
pion of the Tartars Hardly more than a 
boy, he had developed into the mightiest 
fighter of the Tartar host Young in years, 
famous in arms, he was nevertheless rest 
less and discontented Above everything 
else, he wanted to find the father he had 
never seen— the incomparable Rustum, 
invincible chieftain of the Persians 

Rustum, on his part, did not even 
know that he had a son He had been 
told that a woman of Aderbaijan, after 
his departure from that place, had borne 
him a child But that was years before, 
and Rustum, believing his offspring to be 
a girl child, had given the matter little 
thought After Sohrab was bom, the 
fearful mother, thinking to avoid having 
her son wrested away and reared for war, 
had deceived Rustum with that report 
Nevertheless, Sohrab had become a war- 
nor, his mother^s ruse had availed noth- 
ing except to keep her son from a knowl 
edge of his father 

PeranWisa, his slumber broken by 
SohraVs entrance, listened to an unusud 
request Sohrab wished to challenge a 
leader of the Persians to single combat, 
the duel to occur as soon as arrangements 
could be made Thirsty for reputation, he 
hoped that in this manner his fame as a 
fighter would reach the ears of his father 
Peran-Wisa, urging patience, questioned 


his wisdom in thus tempting fate, but at 
last he agreed unwillmgly to Sohrab's 
plea 

Thus challenged by their Tartar foe, 
the Persians were barely able to conceal 
their alarm They had no champion to 
pit against the redoubtable young Sohrab 
except Rustum, and Rustum, estranged 
by slights from the young Persian ruler, 
had drawn apart, aloof and sullen When 
the Persians appealed to him, cleverly im- 
plpng that Rustum was hoarding his 
fame and reluctant to risk it with younger 
men, Rustum, roused to wrath, grudg- 
ingly consented to meet the Tartar cham 
ion, although he stipulated that he would 
ght unknovm to the enemy and in plain 
armor Otherwise, as had happened be- 
fore, his great name might daunt the 
brash young challenger at the outset 
Rustum was m no mood to forego the 
combat, now that his temper had been 
aroused 

Halfway between the waitmg armies, 
Sohrab and Rustum came face to face 
Before they fought words passed be 
tween them, and a strange disquiet set 
tied over their spirits But the moment 
passed and the conflict began Sohrab^s 
misgivings returned, when his nimble- 
ness gave him the mitial advantage, he 
forbore to follow it up Stung vwth anger 
and shame, Rustum gave him no second 
chance With a shout of ‘^Rustum” he 
renewed his attack upon Sohrab who, 
thunderstruck at the sound, momentarily 
lowered his shield Instantly he was trans- 
fixed by Rustum's spear and fell to the 
ground, mortally wounded 

As his hfe ebbed away, the unfortu- 
nate youth revealed to his adversary the 
secret of his birth Rustum, at first in- 
credulous, was finally convinced when 
Sohrab bared his arm to reveal the sign 
of Rustum^s own seal, pricked there soon 
after his birth Then the unhappy Rus 
turn, beset by extremes of agony and re 
morse, could barely be restrained from 
takmg his own life and dymg with his 
son Broken by gnef, he promised to bear 
the body of ^hrab far away, so that it 
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might be in death where it had ne\er 
been in life, near the palace of snow 
headed Zal, the boy's grandfather There 
It would recene burial worthy of a son 
of Rustum 

So the quest of Sohrab for his father 


ended Life passed from him, the day 
waned, night came on The majestic nver 
flowed on into the frosty starlight, and 
campfires began to twinkle through the 
fog, but gneving Rustum remained on 
the nver sands, alone with his son 


THE SOLDIER’S FORTUNE 


Ty^peofwork Drama 

Author Thomas Otway (1652 1685) 

Ty'pe of flot Comedy of intngue 
Time of 'plot c 1680 
Locale London 
First presented 1681 

Principal characters 

Captain Beaugard, a mihtary officer out of service 
Lady Dunce, m love vwth Beaugard 
Sir Davy Dunce, her elderly husband 
CouRTtNE, Beaugard s fnend and companion 
Sylvia, Sir Davy Dunce s mece 

Sir Jolly Jumble, an old rake turned pimp, a neighbor of the Dunces 


Critique 

Restoration comedy, clearly and openly 
written to entertain and to create laugh- 
ter, was intended chiefly for the corrupt 
courtiers of the time who patronized the 
London stage As a result the comedy was 
witty, cynical, often crude, and by most 
standards immoral Thomas Otway's The 
Soldie/s Fortune is more or less a typical 
example While some of the comic effect 
IS that of the comedy of manners, much 
of the comedy depends on grossness, sex, 
and even the absurd for its humor The 
characters are stock figures found again 
and again in Restoration drama the eld 
erly cuckold, the young wife, the dis 
banded officer, the loyal and shrewd serv 
ant, the male bawd, the young female 
who despises both men and mamage for 
a time It should be noted, however, that 
the vague mihtary background of Beau 
gard and Courtine is usually credited to 
Thomas Otway's own mihtary service on 
the Continent dunng the 1670 '$ 

The Story 

Captain Beaugard and Courtine, his 
companion in arms, returned to England 
from Flanders after a mihtary campaign 


m the Low Countnes On their arnval 
they found themselves short of funds, for 
they had been paid in debentures which 
they had cashed at a discount While 
they were bewailing their low state of af 
fairs, Beaugard received a handful of gold 
pieces in exchange for his picture Sir 
Jolly Jumble, an aged rake turned bawd, 
had brought him the money, saying that 
a fine and beautiful woman had arranged 
with him to get the picture for her be- 
cause she was highly enamored of Beau 
gard The woman was Lady Dunce, 
whose name at the time meant nothing 
to Beaugard She had been in love with 
him a long time, however, when he went 
off to the wars she despaired of ever 
marrying him and finally accepted the 
suit of Sir Davy Dunce, a tobacco chew 
ing, onion eating man of about sixty five, 
not at all to the taste of a young and 
beautiful woman in spite of the size of 
his fortune 

Like most marnages so arranged, this 
one had proved a poor match Sir Davy 
Dunce was an exceedingly jealous hus 
band and fearful that he should be made 
a cuckold His wife, shll in love with 
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Beaugard, disliked her husband and wel 
corned a chance to have an aflFair with 
the military pliant With Sir Davy and 
Lady Dunce lived their niece Sylvia, who 
disliked the idea of mamage because of 
her observations of her aunt's plight Next 
door to the Dunces lived Sir Jolly Jumble, 
an elderly rake who was only too glad 
to assist Lady Dunce in her amorous ad 
venture, for Sir Jolly still enjoyed vican 
ously what he could not enjoy at first 
hand 

Lady Dunce, deciding to use her rather 
thick witted husband to further her own 
designs, gave him Beaugard's picture and 
told him the gallant had been paying her 
unwelcome attentions By senchng her 
husband to return the picture and give 
Beaugard a message, she hoped he would 
further her designs and at the same time 
be convinced of her virtuous intentions 
Sir Davy Dunce did exactly as his wife 
directed, but at first Beaugard did not 
comprehend the double meaning in the 
message that Sir Davy Dunce delivered 
Misunderstanding, Beaugard thought he 
had been jilted by a woman who had 
made overtures of her own to him In 
hope of revenge, Beaugard dispatched his 
servant to play some rascally trick upon 
Sir Davy Meanwhile, Courtine had met 
Sylvia, but when he began to court her 
the young woman rejected his advances 
and treated him scornfully 

While Beaugard and Courtine were 
commiserating each other over their tnals 
and misfortunes, Lady Dunce appeared 
Seeing her, Beaugard realized that she 
was Clarinda, the girl whom he had loved 
and who had returned his affections be- 
fore he went to the wars Beaugard, hurt 
because he still supposed himself jilted 
and refusing to believe that she still loved 
him or wished to engage in an affair, 
doubted that she had sent him a nng 
as a token He also tned to return the 
gold pieces she had sent him by Sir 
Jolly 

Shortly after she had gone, Sir Davy 
Dunce reappeared, he had forgotten to 
deliver the nng, which he believed a gift 


that Beaugard had sent to Lady Dunce 
Beaugard, realizing the sincenty of Lady 
Dunce's affections for him, played up to 
Sir Davy Dunce by pretending that he 
had expenenced a change of heart and 
was now heartily sorry for his attempt to 
steal the affections of such a virtuous 
wife Simple minded Sir Davy fell into 
the trap as quickly as he had fallen a 
victim to his wife's machinations While 
Beaugard talked to Sir Davy, Courtine 
talked to Sylvia, who promised him a 
rendezvous on her balcony that night, 
at Sir Davy's house near Covent Garden 

Beaugard's servant went to Sir Davy 
and pretended that he was a messenger 
from the Lord Mayor, sent to invite Sir 
Davy to a dinner and a conference Sir 
Davy fell for the ruse and rushed away, 
only to return unexpectedly and find 
Lady Dunce and Beaugard in each other's 
arms After Beaugard had fled. Lady 
Dunce persuaded her husband that Beau 
gard had forced his attention upon her 
iter breaking into the house Sir Davy 
Dunce vowed revenge He found Beau 
gard's servant, whose identity he did not 
know, and through him hired an assassin 
to kill Beaugard Sir Davy hated to part 
with his money, but finally he himself 
became so frightened by the assassin that 
he paid one hundred pounds for the deed 
Beaugard's servant went immediately to 
his master to report what had happened 
Beaugard, the servant, and Sir Jolly Jum 
ble planned to turn the situation to their 
ovm account 

Beaugard went to Sir Davy Dunce's 
home, where Lady Dunce and Sir Jolly 
Jumble arranged him to look hke a corpse 
When Sir Davy Dunce returned, he saw 
the supposed body and became fearful 
that he might be implicated in the crime 
and be hanged as an accomplice In his 
fnght he was easily persuaded by his wife 
and Sir Jolly to go off to another part 
of the house to pray while Lady Dunce 
tned to resuscitate the corpse in her room 
After Sir Davy had gone, his wife and 
her lover had a long interval to them 
selves m her apartment In the mean- 
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time Sir Davy prayed and imagined he 
saw ghosts, devils, and all kinds of evil 
spints Toward morning Sir Jolly Jumble 
proposed that he and Lady Dunce take 
the supposed corpse to Jumble’s house 
next door for further treatment, a plan 
to which Sir Davy Dunce eagerly agreed 
Dunng the same night Courtme had 
kept his rendezvous, albeit somewhat 
drunk, with Sylvia at her balcony Sylvia 
tncked him twice First she left him dan 
gling for a time in a loop of rope midw^ay 
between the ground and the balcony 
Then she had her servants tie him up 
after he had collapsed from too much 
dnnk When he awakened from his 
stupor, she chided him unmercifully, but 
before long they were confessing their 
love for each other Sylvia promised to 
marry Courtme if he would be a faithful, 
actiye, and devoted husband to her He 
was only too willing to agree 

Once Beaugard’s *T)ody” had been re 


moved to Sir Jolly Jumble’s house. Sir 
Davy felt more secure Calling the watch, 
he told them that a murder had been 
committed Then he led them next door, 
where he expected to find a corpse whose 
death he could lay to Sir Jolly When 
they entered the house, however, they 
found no dead man Instead they dis 
covered an angry Beaugard with his sword 
in his hand Beaugard told Sir Daw that 
the conspiracy to kill him meant that Sir 
Davy would have to acknowledge his 
wife as Beaugard’s mistress, an admission 
the knight was only too glad to make, 
since conspiring to murder was a capital 
offense at the time Courtme and Sylvia 
amved to announce their plans to marry 
Thus the four young people found hap- 
piness in love— Courtme and Sylvia 
through mamage, Lady Dunce and Beau 
gard m an acknowledged arrangement 
that left her free from Sir Davy’s un- 
wanted attentions 


SONEZAKI SHINJU 

Tyfeofwork Drama 

Author Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653 1725) 

Type of plot Domestic romance 
Ttme of plot Eighteenth century 
Locale Osaka Japan 
First presented 1703 

Principal characters 

O Hatsu, a popular geisha 
Tokubei, her lover an apprentice 
Kyuemon Tokubei’s uncle and employer 
Kuheiji, Tokubei’s fnend, also in love with O Hatsu 
GnsEi, a wealthy countiyman 


Cnitque 

Of the three literary giants who ap- 
peared simultaneously on the Japanese 
literary scene dunng the early half of the 
Tokugawa Penod (1600 1868), Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon was the playwright 
He wrote the books (called ]6rurt) for 
the puppet theater which came into its 
own m Osaka because of the happy ap- 
pearance of both Chikamatsu, and a 
great chanter (Takemoto Gida)^^), a tal 
ented samtsen accompanist (Takezawa 
Cou’emon) who put Chikamatsu’s words 


to music, and a superb puppeteer (Tat- 
sumatsu Hachirobei) who boldly ap- 
peared on the stage with his puppets and 
yet, through sheer artistry, made the au- 
dience forget his physical presence in the 
movements of the puppets he manipu- 
lated Chikamatsu also ivrote for the live 
Kahuki theater then centered in Kyoto 
and Edo (now Tokyo) Chikamatsu’s 
dramatic works fall into two classes ac- 
cording to die subject matter treated the 
historical and the domestic, the lattex 
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dealing with contemporary events and 
with people chiefly of the merchant, or 
common, class The Sonezakt Shinju, 
translated as The Love Suicides at Sone 
zakt, was the first of the domestic plays 
written hy Chikamatsu He was fifty 
years old at the time First staged m 
Osaka in 1703 it is a dramatization, with 
additions, of an actual occurrence m 
Osaka earlier that same year Origmally 
written for the puppet theater, it was 
soon presented also on the Kahuki stage 
as well The play has lost none of its 
original populanty in the modem Japa 
nese theater 

The Story 

Gihei, a nch man from the country, 
was trying to decide how to spend the 
evening in Osaka Two fnends urged him 
to hire O Hatsu, the famous geisha or 
courtesan for the evening She begged 
off, however, and remained with her 
maids, meanwhile thinking about her 
lover Tokubei, a clerk, who had been 
neglecting her 

To her great joy, he arrived a short 
time later, but with word that Kydemon, 
his uncle and employer, had arranged for 
his mamage to an heiress and that his 
aunt had already received and spent the 
dowry When Tokubei refused to marry 
the girl, the dowry had to be returned 
Tokubei had managed to collect the 
money but later lent it to his friend Ku- 
heiji Now Ky^lemon wanted Tokubei to 
leave Osaka 

O Hatsu, in spite of this disturbmg 
news, was happy once more, she had 
feared Tokubei no longer loved her 
While the lovers were talking, Kuheiji 
and a group of his fnends appeared 
When Tokubei asked for the money 
owed him, Kuheiji pretended to know 
nothing about the loan Desperately, To- 
kubei attacked Kuheiji, whose friends 


jomed the fight and overwhelmed Toku 
bei Dunng the uproar Gihei returned 
and compelled O Hatsu to go off with 
him 

Not knowing what had happened to 
Tokubei, O Hatsu was afraid that he had 
been killed m the quarrel When Kjnie 
mon amved, she went outside to speak to 
him Saying that she was a bad influence 
on the young man and that she was not 
truly in love with him, K)memon begged 
her to give up Tokubei He also asked 
where Tokubei could be found O Hatsu 
insisted that her love was real, and that 
she was ignorant of her lover's where 
abouts Kyuemon went inside but 
O Hatsu, still fearful, remained in the 
street 

She was still standing there when a 
shabby Tokubei appeared As she told 
him of Kjruemon's visit, Kuheiji and 
his gang reappeared and insisted that 
O Hatsu jom them She was able to hide 
Tokubei under the porch while she sat 
above him on a step, and from his hiding 
place he was able to communicate his 
understanding by fondling her foot ten 
derly It developed that Kuheiji had 
come to ransom O Hatsu, using Toku 
bei's money O Hatsu, seeing no solution 
but suicide, managed to convey her re- 
solve to Tokubei through her conversa 
tion with Kuheiji Kuheiji, the braggart, 
went away to close the deal, and O Hatsu 
was forced to withdraw without talkmg 
to Tokubei again 

That night O Hatsu stole away se 
credy to meet Tokubei, and the lovers 
fled to the woods of Sonezaki Mean 
while, Kuheiji and his servant, while 
discussing the plan to gain O Hatsu and 
malign Tokubei, had been overheard by 
Kyuemon After confronting die evil Ku- 
heiji, Kyhemon went in haste to find the 
lovers He was too late They had already 
committed suicide together 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE 

Type of work Poetry 

Author Ehzaheth Barrett Browning (1806 1861) 

First 'published 1850 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning^s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese are among the most 
famous and most frequently read of all 
English love poems Their populanty, 
ongmally heightened, perhaps, because 
they were the first products from Mrs 
Brownmg^s pen after her romantic mar- 
nage and flight to Italy with Robert 
Browning, has been great ever since they 
first appeared to the public m 1850 

The poems themselves have come, in 
the popular mind, to stand for the sin 
cere love for and faith m her husband 
held by the woman who had previously 
believed herself a hopeless spinster in 
valid Her devotion to her husband, her 
genuine and articulate thanks to him for 
having made her a vital woman shine 
through the poems and give them a 
simple autobiographical value not often 
found in poetry Mrs Browning, in these 
poems, has no poses, no artifice, little 
facility for explonng technique she is 
simply a woman grateful for her hus 
band^s love 

Sonnets from the Portuguese consists 
of forty four sonnets that Mrs Browning 
wrote to her husband dunng the first 
few years of their relationship Many of 
the sonnets indicate her feelings of humil 
ity, her doubts that she deserved the love 
and attention of such a great and strong 
man Other sonnets simply tell of her 
gratitude, descnbe her deep appreciation 
of the fact that Browning saved her from 
the life of the sheltered invalid Still 
other sonnets, pursuing the theme of grat- 
itude, tell of her pleasure m living in 
terms of this world rather than, as she 
formerly did, m terms of the next In one 
way, these sonnets tell the story of Mrs 
Browning's growing interest in earth and 
Its life, her growing abandonment of her 
former concentration on Heaven and the 
^mtual life In Sonnet XXIII, after 
talking of her love for her husband, she 
concludes 

Then my soul, instead 

Of dreams of death, resumes life's lower 
range 


Then love me, Love* look on me 
breathe on me* 

As hnghter ladies do not count it 
strange, 

For love to give up acres and degree, 

I yield the grave for thy sake, and 
exchange 

My near sweet view of Heaven, for 
earth with theel 

In spite of this movement toward earth 
and life, Mrs Browning retained a good 
deal of her religious interest and religious 
conviction The sonnets are full of her 
devotion to God and her assurance that 
she shall be with her husband after death 
as well 

Ahhough many modern readers find 
these sonnets banal and undistinguished, 
they have always had great appeal for the 
popular audience, less for serious critics 
or practitioners of poetry The poems are 
not distinguished by either sharpness or 
intricacy of diction to cloak unashamed 
expression of a woman's simple lo\e and 
devotion When the simple emotion is 
decorated, it is likely to be given a decora 
non, an applauding angel or a direct 
emotional address, that was a Victorian 
commonplace 

The limitations of the sonnet form 
keep these poems more technically accu 
rate and meaningful than many of Mrs 
Browning's other poems, hut the form is 
not enough to give them any technical 
distinction Mrs Browning neglects the 
dramatic possibilities of the sonnet as well 
as the technical intricacy possible within 
the scope of fourteen rhyming, iambic 
pentameter lines Occasionally, however, 
she uses some stnkxng poetic images Son 
net XXIV, for example, opens with the 
following image 

Let the world's sharpness, like a clasp- 
ing knife, 

Shut in upon itself and do no harm 

In this dose hand of Love, now soft 
and warm, 

And let us hear no sound of human 
stofe 

After the chck of the shutting 
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The "sound of human stnfe” may be an 
easy cliche, and the "soft and warm” 
hand of Love may sound banal to the 
contemporary reader, but the whole im 
age of the clasping knife and the sense 
of warmth m a closed, sheltenng hand 
of love provides an image of some power 
and unusual quality for the poem Simi 
larly, Mrs Browning also uses floral 
images effectively in order to express the 
flowenng of her love In addition to these 
occasional images, Mrs Browning's son 
nets sometimes have a sense of rhetoncal 
movement that distinguishes them from 
the merely pedestnan Although she does 
not use the form dramatically, she often 
uses It with a sense of musical and em 
phatic movement The emotion is still 
essentially simple and the cliches are still 
present but the poem itself is sometimes 
a rhetorically emphatic statement that 
carries strong feeling with ease, sim 
plicity, and grace Such an effect is found 
in Sonnet XLI 

I thank all who have loved me m their 
hearts, 

With thanks and love from mine Deep 
thanks to all 

Who paused a little near the prison 
wall, 

To hear my music in its louder parts, 

Ere they went onward, each one to the 
mart's 


Or temple's occupation, beyond call 

But thou, who, in my voice's sink and 
fall, 

When the sob took it thy divinest Art's 

Own instrument didst drop down at thy 
foot 

To hearken what I said between my 
tears, 

Instruct me how to thank thee’— Oh, to 
shoot 

My soul's full meamng mto future 
years. 

That they should lend it utterance, and 
salute 

Love that endures, from Life that dis 
appears’ 

Although the opening lines are clotted 
with thanks the poem does move with 
grace and power, and, in the last few 
lines, cames its romantic theme "with 
compression and strength 

Critics have long pointed to the fact 
that such distinction is rare in Mrs 
Browning's work, that much in Sonnets 
from the Portuguese is sentimental, has 
tily wntten, undistinguished in diction 
or pace Yet these considerations have not 
diminished her appeal for her many faith- 
ful followers, an appeal based on the 
simple and genuine emotion and devotion 
given to her knight by a distinguished 
romantic heroine who had long been im 
prisoned in her father's dingy castle 


THE SPANISH FRIAR 


Ty'pe of work Drama 

Author John Dryden Cl 631 1700) 

^^e of 'plot Tragicomedy 
Tnne of plot Fifteenth century 
Locde Aragon, Spam 
First presented 1681 

Prmcipd characters 

Tobkismond, son of Sancho the deposed king defender of Aragon 
against the Moors 

Leonora Queen of Aragon, the daughter of the usurper engaged to 
Bertran 

Bertran, made a duke by Leonora's father, now m military disgrace 

Raymond, foster father of Tomsmond 

Dominic, a hcentious fnar 

Lorenzo, a young gallant and soldier 

Gomez, an elderly usurer 

Ei*vira, his young wife 
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Critique 

The Sfamsh Vnar, or, The Douhle 
Discovery is of more interest to historians 
of the theater than to critics Its popular 
ity in Dryden's day was perhaps attrib 
utable to its anti Catholic sentiments, but 
the poet laureate's later conversion made 
him sympathetic to the action of James 
II in banning the play Many Dryden 
scholars consider this work his most sue 
cessful fusion of the love honor theme 
and ribald comedy The modern reader's 
delight in the Falstaffian priest pimp 
should not obscure the fact that the Ian 
guage style, and structure of the drama 
are of a high order 

The Story 

Aragon was in a state of siege because 
the usurper king, lately dead, had re 
fused to acknowledge and reward the 
services of the Moors in gaming the 
kingdom for him Queen Leonora, 
promised on her father's deathbed to 
Duke Bertran, regretted this alliance as 
well as the fact she held in a dungeon 
deposed King Sancho, a righteous and 
beloved ruler Bertran's forces had been 
routed three times by the Moors before 
Tomsmond, supposed son of one of the 
leading nobles, Raymond rallied the scat 
tered Christians and saved the kingdom 
from the infidels 

Young Lorenzo, a valiant colonel m 
Tomsmond's army, brought news of the 
victory and confided to his friends his 
desire to celebrate with the first prosti 
tute available He boasted that he had 
robbed his Moonsh victims of gold and 
jewels Elvira, the young wife of a jeal 
ous old money lender named Gomez, 
made welcome advances to the handsome 
soldier Her husband, however, imme 
diately thwarted plans for the assigna 
tion, plans put in motion by Fnar 
Dominic 

Tomsmond, on his tnumphal return, 
offended Bertran by open ridicule of the 
latter's meptness and by his own naive 
declaration of love for the queen Leo- 
nora, in turn, was smitten with love for 


the young hero, thereby creating a 
strange problem Bertran, betrothed to 
the queen, vowed vengeance and re 
sponded to her suggestion that by killing 
King Sancho, he would hasten the mar 
riage Leonora really intended by this de 
ceit to make Tomsmond her king hus 
band, he, in turn, was filled with anxiety 
because he remained loval to the old king 
and his supposed father, Raymond 

Clandestine lo\e, in spite of all, pre- 
vailed m the palace though not in 
Gomez' mansion Friar Dominic ghostly 
father to Elvira, had made a senes of ar 
rangements for the young wife and her 
hopeful gallant to meet, but each meet 
mg, unfortunately for the three, was dis 
covered by the near cuckolded husband 
Bertran, too, did his best to keep the 
other lovers apart by testing the reaction 
of the populace to the supposed murder 
of King Sancho 

Raymond, incensed by such intrigues, 
finally confessed that in the troublesome 
days of the Moorish invasion King San 
cho had entrusted to him his son Tor 
rismond Raymond urged Tomsmond to 
take over the kingdom, to depose or kill 
the usurpers and so avenge the old king's 
death Torn between love and duty (love 
for Leonora but filial duty to his foster 
father to avenge his real father's death), 
Tomsmond could not commit so bloody 
a deed He declared his belief that Leo 
nora's repentance and his own attempt 
to thwart the regicide settled that score 
After learning Tomsmond's decision, 
Raymond departed to rouse the citizens 
At the same time he was moved to com 
passion over his adopted son's predica 
ment 

Meanwhile, the intrigue involving El 
vira and Lorenzo had come to nothing, 
no amount of bribing, blackmailing, or 
disguising could bnng the two together, 
in spite of the fact that Friar Dominic 
was a master of all possible trickery and 
knavery Finally, the fnar was disgraced 
when Lorenzo's father revealed that El 
vira was his daughter, married to Gomez 
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the usurer m order to prevent her suffer 
mg a worse fate m those troubled tunes 
Thus It was revealed that the affection 
Elvira and Lorenzo had felt for each 
other was based on the family relation 
ship of brother and sister 

To this double discovery— the true par 
entage of Tomsmond and Elvira— was 
added a third King Sancho was not 
dead Bertran, suspicious of the queen^s 
motives and aware of the people^s loyalty 


to the old king, had merely spread the 
rumor of King Sancho^s death Knowing 
also that the queen was devoted to Tor- 
nsmond rather than to himself, Bertran 
begged forgiveness for his part in the 
many sad events that had occurred m the 
kingdom Leonora, much relieved, wished 
only for King Sancho’s permission for 
her mamage to his son Tomsmond as 
sured her that the good king, quick to 
forgive, would grant such a boon 


THE SPANISH GIPSY 


Type of work Drama 

Authors Thomas Middleton Cl 580 1627) with William Rowley C1585? 1642*^) and pos 
sibly John Ford (1586 c 1640“?) 

Type of plot Tragi comedy 

Ttme of plot Early years of the seventeenth century 

Locale Madrid 

Vtrst presented 1623 

Principal characters 

Fernando de Azevida, the corregidor of Madnd 
Roderigo his son 
Louis de Castro and 
Diego Roderigo s friends 

Alvarez de Castilla, an exiled lord disguised as the father of the 
gipsies 

CoNSTANZA, Fernando s daughter disguised as a gipsy 
John, a young nobleman in love with Constanza 
Pedro de Cortes, an elderly Spamsh don 
Clara, his daughter 

Cnttque 

A graceful tragi comedy with an ex 
tremely complicated story, The Spanish 
Gipsy apparently derives most of its ac 
tion and background from portions of two 
novels by Cervantes There are two plots 
which develop side by side and are occa 
sionally interwoven One of them, which 
furnishes the play with its title, concerns 
a Spanish nobleman who has been exiled 
from his country, he returns secretly to 
Spam as leader of a band of gipsies who, 
under his influence, eschew stealing or 
cheating to lead a utopian, idyllic exist 
ence as popular singers and entertainers 
A charming pastoral mood pervades this 
portion of the drama The major plot, 
however, is tinged with violence and trag 
edy, involving Roderigo and Clara as pro- 
tagonists The opening situation is so smk- 


ing as to be almost unique, and it is no 
small feat that after a very melodramatic 
first act the interest of the play can be 
maintained at such a high level Some 
scholars contend that Middleton and 
Rowley had some assistance from John 
Ford on this play 

The Story 

Roderigo, son of the corregidor of Ma 
dnd, was a pleasure bent, reckless youth 
One night, while roaming about the out 
sbrts of the city with two young noble 
men, he acted on a rash and outrageous 
impulse When a pretty girl came along, 
accompanied by her elderly parents. Rod 
engo decided to have some fun, on the 
spur of the moment he determined to kid- 
nap her After a bit of urging he won the 
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somewhat reluctant cooperation of Louis 
de Castro and Diego, who restrained the 
distraught mother and father while Rod 
erigo carried off the protesting maiden 
Taking her to his apartment in the cor 
regidor^s palace, Roderigo yielded to his 
lust and raped her Meanwhile, hack on 
the road, Louis learned to his dismay that 
the mistreated family was that of Pedro 
de Cortes, an influential Spanish don 
Worse still the girl stolen by Roderigo 
under the cloak of night was Clara, the 
object of Louis' own affections 

Clara, overcome by shame, asked Rod 
engo to kill her, whereupon he sullenly 
strode from the apartment While he was 
gone, Clara examined the room for any 
clues to the identity of her attacker From 
the window she saw below a starlit gar 
den containing a curious alabaster foun 
tain In the chamber itself she discovered 
a precious crucifix, which she quickly con 
cealed in her bosom as she heard Roden- 
go's footsteps approaching once more 
Beginning to feel repentant for his 
deed, Rodengo readily agreed when Clara 
asked him never to speak of her ravish- 
ment and to take her back to the road 
where he met her Afterward, meeting 
the anxious Louis Rodengo denied harm- 
ing the girl Nevertheless, he found him- 
self falling in love with her To avoid 
seeking her out again, he planned to leave 
Madrid for studies m Salamanca 

At an inn of Madrid, the gipsies 
danced and sported for their admmng 
following Disguised as their leader was 
Alvarez de Castilla, banished from Spam 
in previous years for the death of Louis 
de Castro's father With Alvarez was his 
wife Gmamara and her niece Constanza, 
both supposed to have been lost earlier m 
a shipwreck Constanza, called Pretiosa 
among the gipsies, was the great attrac 
tion to their audiences Young and very 
beautiful, she was a magnet for the young 
gentlemen of the city Deeply m love 
with her was John, son of a Spanish 
nobleman Constanza, half in play, told 
him that if he would turn gipsy for two 
years she would requite his love, and he 


immediately took steps to comply with her 
conditions 

When Louis tned to tell Clara of his 
love, she skillfully managed to parry his 
proposal of mamage To her father, Louis 
revealed that Fernando, the corregidor, 
wished to pardon and recall Alvarez from 
banishment To this proposal he had 
sought the agreement of Louis, and Loms 
now requested the counsel of Pedro on 
the matter Secretly, Loms thirsted for 
revenge on Alvarez and hoped the return 
of the latter would hnng him within 
reach of Louis' sword 

Rodengo found hi$ thoughts directed 
more and more to the unknown girl 
whom he had wTOnged He decided to 
deceive his father and friends into think 
mg that he had gone to Salamanca, 
though he would actually remain near 
Madrid Meeting the gipsies, he posed as 
an Italian poet and joined them as a 
helper with their plays and entertain 
ments Soon afterward, when the gipsies 
performed for the corregidor's court, Fer 
nando quickly detected his son among the 
supposed gipsies hut held his peace The 
gipsies presently began to engage in for 
tune telling, whereupon Loms asked that 
Clara be sent for so that she might be 
diverted by the general festivity 

On her way to the palace, Clara found 
herself m a mob of people attracted to 
the scene of a street accident In the 
crowding and confusion, she fainted and 
was earned into a chamber of the nearby 
palace When she revived, she was 
amazed and frightened to find herself m 
the same room where she had previously 
been taken by her kidnapper Learning 
that It was Roderigo's room, she decided 
that It was time to reveal her secret To 
Fernando, who had hastened to her side 
with her father and mother, she told the 
story of her treatment by Roderigo Fer 
nando was shocked and dismayed by 
Clara's story, but convinced of its truth 
when she produced the crucifix that she 
had previously taken from the room 
When the corregidor declared that his 
son's life should be forfeited for the 
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deed he had committed, Clara convinced 
him that a live Roderigo, rather than a 
dead one, could much more effectively 
clear her name 

The gipsies ceremoniously inducted 
John into their tribe, and Constanza re 
newed her vow to marry him if he lived 
the vagabond life for two years But from 
the first John encountered difficulties in 
his new existence The trouble started 
when he fell under the eye of Cardochia, 
a rich heiress who had been acting as the 
sponsor and hostess of the gipsies Infat 
uated with John, she offered him herself 
and her possessions When he rebuffed 
her attentions, she vowed revenge To 
Diego, an old suitor, she falsely accused 
John of improper and obscene behavior 
toward her 

When the gipsies performed a play for 
Fernando's court, the corregidor msisted 
that Rodengo, still in his ineffectual dis 
guise, take the role of a debased libertine 
The play was interrupted by a tumult 
caused by a fight between John and 
Diego Diego was wounded and, after 
Cardochia had aggravated John's plight 
by charging him with theft, Fernando 
angnly ordered him to pnson, to be held 


for trial Next, in pretended anger at 
finding his son among the gipsies, Fer 
nando confronted Rodengo When he 
threatened Rodengo with mamage to an 
atrociously ugly heiress, the young man 
pleaded to be allowed the alternative of 
paying court to a beauty whom he had 
glimpsed in the palace audience of the 
gipsies Fernando slyly assented, knowing 
the lady in question to be Clara herself 
Roderigo, still unaware of Clara's real 
identity, courted and mamed her After 
the ceremony Fernando told Roderigo the 
truth, and the young couple promised to 
turn their backs on the past and be true 
to each other For John and Constanza 
however, the path to a happy ending 
proved less easy Alvarez, hearing that 
John was condemned to die, offered Louis 
an opportunity to face his father's killer 
in return for Louis' help in saving John 
Louis eagerly accepted, but when Alvarez 
unmasked himself as the man sought by 
Louis, the latter decided that revenge was 
no longer important to him John's true 
identity was made known, Cardochia was 
revealed as a bar, and gipsies and court 
celebrated these happy results with a 
lively dance 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 


Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author Henry James Cl 843 1916) 

Type of flot Social morahty 
itme of flot Late mneteenth century 
Locale England 
Ftrst fuhhshed 1897 

Principal characters 

Mrs Gereth, mistress of Poynton 
Fleda Vetch, her compamon 
Owen Gereth, her son 
Mona Bbigstock, Owen's fiancee 


CnUqtie 

This novel, wntten in the middle pe- 
nod of Henry James's career, shovirs the 
detailed character analysis, careful devel- 
opment, and acute insight into human 
affairs for which he has become famous 
Here we have a kind of tragedy, but not 
one m the classical sense This novel is 


tragic first because many beautiful things 
are unavoidably given up to one who has 
no appreciation of them, and secondly 
because these same objects are completely 
destroyed in a freak accident The human 
emotions involved are seen to be some- 
what mean in spite of the grandeur of 
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the objects with which they axe con 
nected, and throughout the novel we 
have James's astute comments on, and 
impressions of, the society in which the 
action takes place 

The Story 

While visiting one weekend at Water- 
bath, the country house of the Bngstock 
family, Mrs Gereth met and was immedi- 
ately drawn to a young w^oman named 
Fleda Vetch The basis of the attraction 
was a mutual sensitiveness to beautiful 
things, each guessed that the other pos 
sessed such a feeling when they met one 
morning while obviously trying to escape 
the house and the rest of the party Their 
aversion was caused not by the fact that 
Waterbath was exceptionally ugly, but 
rather because it was so very ordinary 
while pretending to be lovely The house 
and the garden might have been quite 
attractive, and should ha’ve been so, but 
the Bngstocks, people without even a 
hint of feeling or taste, had had every 
thing done over to fit the very latest 
fashion It was this air of fashionable 
conformity that Fleda and Mrs Gereth 
objected to They recognized what the 
estate would have been naturally, and 
they could only be repulsed by what it 
haa become 

Mrs Gereth's horror of Waterbath was 
particularly acute because of the com 
panson she inevitably made between it 
and her own home at Poynton Every 
thing at Poynton was exquisite She and 
her late husband had gradually furnished 
It after years of scraping and saving so 
that they might have the best Every 
article in the house had been carefully 
chosen dunng their travels m vanous 
parts of the world, and she rightly con 
sidered it the most beautiful place in 
England Unfortunately, the estate had 
been left to her son Owen, and she knew 
that she would have to give it up, along 
with her beloved treasures, when he mar 
ned Her secret dread was that he would 
many a woman with as httle a sense of 
die beautiful as he him^lf had She 


therefore spent much of her time at 
Waterbath trying to turn his attention 
from Mona Bngstock, who personified 
everything she dreaded, to Fleda Vetch, 
the one person of her acquaintance who 
would appreciate and preserve Poynton 
as It was 

When Mrs Gereth, with somewhat 
ulterior motives, invited Fleda to come 
to Poynton as a friend and permanent 
companion, Fleda, who had no real home 
of her own, readily accepted To the 
chagrin of both women, Owen soon wrote 
that he was planning to marry Mona and 
that he was bnnging her down within a 
week to see the estate Mona, of course, 
approved Although she failed to appre 
ciate Its beauty and immediately began 
planning certain changes, she did realize 
that every article in the house had some 
value, and she insisted that Mrs Gereth 
leave all but her personal belongings as 
they were Mrs Gereth was to be given 
the smaller, but still charming, estate 
called Ricks 

At first Mrs Gereth refused to be 
moved, but she finally agreed to make 
the change when it was decided that she 
could take a few of her prized objects 
with her Owen, who was very much 
disturbed at being pushed by Mona to 
the point of having a serious conflict 
with his mother, had solicited Fleda's aid 
in getting his mother to make the move 
quickly This request only complicated 
matters, however, for Fleda soon fell in 
love with Owen and could not really be 
effective as an agent for both parties m 
the controversy She encouraged Mrs 
Gereth to move quickly and quietly, leav 
mg Poynton essentially as it was, but, 
because of her feelings toward both her 
friend and the estate, she also encour 
aged Owen to give his mother more time 

Dunng these negotiations it became 
necessary for Fleda to go to London to 
see her father While she was gone Mrs 
Gereth left Poynton Her moving was 
quick and quiet When Fleda rejoined 
ner at Ricks, she found that the woman 
had moved virtually all of the furnishings 
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from Poynton Needless to say, Owen 
and Mona were less than pleased In fact, 
Mona postponed the wedding, she refused 
to marry Owen until Poynton again held 
Its rightful belongings Again Mrs Ger 
eth was stubborn, and more negotiations 
ensued, with both sides once more de 
pending on Fleda for aid 

This time It was Owens turn to fall 
in love His strained relations with Mona, 
which caused a rather close relationship 
with Fleda left him emotionally unstable 
He had also lately come to realize how 
much Poynton, as he had always known 
It, meant to him and to appreciate any- 
one who understood its beauty and value 
as Fleda did He knew that his life would 
have been much more satisfactory at this 
time if he were about to marry Fleda 
instead of Mona Mrs Gereth, who had 
always been willing to give up Poynton 
to anyone who could love it as she did, 
would gladly send back everything for 
Fleda A reahzation of this fact finally 
caused Owen to declare his love for Fleda 
and to ask her to marry him 

Fleda, although she acknowledged her 
own feelings, would make no move until 
Owen had completely broken with Mona 
Bngstock, and it was to this end that she 
sent him away When Mrs Gereth heard 
of these developments she thought that 
the situation had finally worked out to 
her liking, and she immediately sent 
everything back to Poynton This act 


proved a mistake, however, for as soon as 
Mona heard that the furnishings had 
been returned she immediately became 
her former charming self and again cap 
tivated Owen Unfortunately, because of 
his honor as a gentleman, Owen could 
not break the engagement unless the lady 
demonstrated that she wished to do so, 
Mona Bngstock now made it clear that 
she did not wish to end the engagement 
She qmckly mamed him and moved at 
once to Poynton in order to acknowledge 
and secure her possession of the house 
and Its contents Soon the couple began 
an extended tour of the Continent 
Fleda and Mrs Gereth again took up 
residence at Ricks and succeeded in mak- 
ing quite a charming place out of it, in 
spite of having little to work with and 
of having to do it with broken hearts 
Sometime later Fleda received a letter 
from Owen asking her to go to Po 5 niton 
and take whatever object she most pnzed, 
and because of her love both for Owen 
and the estate, she resolved to do so 
When she arrived at the station, still 
more than a imle from Poynton, she saw 
great billows of smoke nsing from that 
direction It was a porter who told her 
that everything was lost In a fire which 
was probably caused by a faulty lamp 
and aided tremendously by a strong wind, 
Poynton and all its beautiful furnishings 
were destroyed 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


Ty'peofwork Poetry 

Author Edgar Lee Masters (1869 1950) 

Ftrst ^uhltshed 1915 


Like Edward FitzGerald and a few 
other poets, Edgar Lee Masters is that 
rarity among men of letters he estab 
lished his reputation on the basis of one 
work, Spoon River Anthology Masters 
was a prolific 'wnter, producmg many 
volumes of verse, several plays, an auto 


biography, several biographies, essays, 
novels, and an attempt to recapture his 
great success in a sequel, The New Spoon 
River, but except for a handful of in 
dividual poems from the other volumes, 
he will be remembered as the re creator 
of a small Middle Western town which 
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he calls Spoon River, but which was prob 
ably Lewiston, Illinois, where he studied 
law in his father^s office and practiced for 
a year before moving on to Chicago 

In form and style Spoon River Anthol 
ogy IS not a work that sprang wholly out 
of Masters* imagination it is modeled on 
The Greek Anthology and the style of 
the character sketches owes a consider 
able debt to Browning But Masters has 
wntten his book with such an effortless 
bnlhance and freshness that some forty 
five years after its first publication it still 
retams a kind of startling inevitability, as 
if this were the best and only way to 
present people in poetry From their 
graveyard on the hill Masters lets more 
than two hundred of the dead citizens 
of Spoon River tell the truth about them- 
selves, each person writing what might 
be his or her own epitaph The secrets 
they reveal are shocking— stones of in 
tngue, corruption, frustration, adultery 
Because of its unrelenting frankness, 
Spoon Rtver Anthology provoked howls 
of protest from disturbed readers who felt 
that It presented too sordid a picture of 
Amencan small tovm life Distorted or 
not, Masters* approach to his subject 
undoubtedly helped open the way for 
dozens of novels whose authors seem to 
use grapplmg hooks to break that placid 
surface of life and dredge up secrets 
from the murk below 

Masters* book, however, is not a novel 
m verse, and while many of the poems 
are interrelated and a certain amount of 
suspense is created by having one char 
acter mention a person or incident to be 
further developed m a later epitaph, the 
anthology is not centered around a unify 
mg theme About the closest approach to 
such a theme is the tragic failure of the 
town*s bank, chiefly attributed to Thomas 
Rhodes, its president, and his son Ralph, 
who confesses from the grave 

AH they said was true 

I wrecked my £ather*s bank with my 
loans 

To dabble m wheat but du$ was true— 

I was buying wheat for him as well, 


Who couldn't margin the deal m his 
name 

Because of his church relationship 

Many people suffered from the bank's 
collapse, including the cashier, George 
Reece, who had the blame placed on him 
and served a term m prison, but a far 
more corroding effect was the cynicism 
generated m the citizens when they found 
that their leaders, the '^stalwarts," were 
weak and culpable 

Masters has pictured many vivid char 
acters in Spoon River Anthology They 
range all the way from Daisy Fraser, the 
town harlot who 

Never was taken before Justice Arnett 

Without contributing ten dollars and 
costs 

To the school fund of Spoon River* 
to Lucinda Matlock, who 

Rambled over the fields where sang the 
larks 

And by Spoon River gathering many a 
shell, 

And many a flower and medianal 
weed— 

Shouting to the wooded hills singing 
to the green valleys 

At mnety six I had lived enough, that 
IS all, 

And passed to a sweet repose 

Others are the town physicians, Doc Hill 
and Doc Myers, both of whose lives are 
scarred Petit, the Poet, whose **famt 
iambics" rattled on 'Vhile Homer and 
Whitman roared m the pines", Ann 
Rutledge from whose dead bosom the 
Republic blooms forever, Russian Soma, 
a dancer who met old Patnek Hummer, 
of Spoon River, and went back with him 
to the town, where the couple lived 
twenty years in unmarried content, and 
Chase Henry, the town drunkard, a 
Catholic who was denied burial in conse- 
crated ground hut who won some meas 
ure of honor when the Protestants ac- 
quired the land where he was buried and 
interred banker Nicholas and wife beside 
the old reprobate 

Spoon Rtver Anthology is weighte4 
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so heavily on the sordid side— abortions, 
suicides, adulteries— that the more cheer 
ful and "normaF* epitaphs come almost 
as a relief Lucinda Matlock and Ann 
Rutledge fit this category, others are 
Hare Drummer, who delights in the 
memory of a happy childhood, Conrad 
Siever, content in his grave under an 
apple tree he planted, pruned, and 
tended, and Fiddler Jones, who never 
could stick to farming and who ended 
up with '^a broken laugh, and a thousand 
memories, /And not a single regret '' 

One especially effective device that 
Masters makes use of in his collection is 
the pairing of poems so that the reader 
gets a startling jolt of irony Thus 
when Elsa Wertman, a peasant girl 
from Germany, confesses that her em 
ployer, Thomas Greene, fathered her 
child and then raised it as his and Mrs 
Greene’s, we find in the next poem that 
Hamilton, the son, attributes his great 
success as a politician to the ^lionorable 
blood’ he inherited from Mr and Mrs 
Greene There is also Roscoe Purkapile, 
who ran away from his wife for a year, 
telling her when he came back that he 
had been captured by pirates while he 
was rowmg a boat on Lake Michigan 
After he told her the story 

She cned and kissed me, and said it was 
cruel. 

Outrageous, inhuman’ 

However, when Mrs Purkapile has her 
say in the next poem, she makes it known 
that she was not taken m by his cock 
and bull story, that she knew he was 
trysting in the city with Mrs Wilhams, 
the milliner, and that she refused to be 
drawn into a divorce by a husband *Vho 
had merely grown tired of his mantal 
vow and duty ” 

Masters displays an amazing variety of 
effects in these short poems His use of 
free verse undoubtedly helps to achieve 
this vanety, for a stncter form or forms 
might make the poems seem too pat, too 
artificial Sometimes Masters lets his 
character’s only remembrance of life be a 


simple, vivid descnption, as when Bert 
Kessler tells how he met his death Out 
hunting one day, Bert killed a quail and 
when he reached down by a stump to 
pick It up he felt something stmg his 
hand, like the prick of a brier 

And then, in a second I spied the 
rattler— 

The shutters wide in his yellow eyes, 

The head of him arched, sunk back in 
the nngs of him, 

A arcle of filth the color of ashes, 

Or oak leaves bleached under layers of 
leaves 

I stood hke a stone as he shrank and 
uncoiled 

And started to crawl beneath the stump, 

When I fell hmp in the grass 

Bert tells of his death without comment, 
but when Harry Williams descnbes how 
he was deluded into joining the army to 
fight m the Spanish-Amencan War, in 
which he was killed, the poem is full of 
bitterness, horror, and brutal irony 

To say that every poem in this volume 
IS successful would he as foolish as to 
contend that each entry in Shakespeare’s 
sonnet sequence is a masterpiece Mas 
ters frequently strams for an effect, for 
instance, ^'Sexsmith the Dentist” seems 
to have been created so that Sexsmith 
may remark, at the end, that what we 
consider truth may he a hollow tooth 
"which must be propped with gold” and 
Mrs Kessler, a washerwoman, was proh 
ably mcluded so that she might observe 
that the face of a dead person always 
looked to her "like somethmg washed and 
ironed” And there are other poems in 
which the characters just do not come 
ahve One suspects that the poet wrote 
a number of philosophical lyncs, some 
of them marred by cliches and cloying 
rhetonc, and then titled them with names 
selected at random 

In the mam, however. Masters has 
done a remarkable job in Sfoon Rtver 
Anthology Anyone hving in a small 
town wiU recognize m these poems the 
people he sees every day and, though 
he may not hke to admit it, when these 
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people die they may carty to the grave those revealed hy the dead of Spoon 
secrets as startling and embarrassing as River 

THE STAR OF SEVILLE 

Type of work Drama 

Author Unknown but sometimes attnbuted to Lope de Vega (1562 1635) 

Type of plot Cape and sword tragedy 
Time of plot Thirteenth century 
Locale Seville 
First presented c 1617 

Principal characters 

King Sancho the Brave 

Estrella Tabera The Star of Seville 

Don Bustos Tabera her brother 

Don Arias the king s confidant 

Don Pedro de Guzman, and 

Don Fare an de Riviera alcaldes of Seville 

Don Sancho Ortiz a nobleman of Seville 

Clarindo, Don Sancho's servant 

Critique 

With the reasoning that The Star of lent scenes but careless poetry In The 
Seville IS an excellent play and that Lope Star of Seville a character named Clar 
de Vega was an excellent playwnght, mdo recites the final appeal to the audi 
people have believed for centuries that he ence But whoever the author may have 
wrote it, but scholars hav e recently taken been, he produced, in spite of certain 
a closer look at the two extant versions shortcomings, a masterpiece of the Golden 
and have begun to doubt his authorship Age 
Needing clarification is the fact that the 
author s name, in the final quatrain of Story 

one version, is given as ^^Cardenio,” an Sancho IV, King of Castile, was de 

emendation that corrected a line imper lighted with his welcome to Seville, and 
feet when ^Xope” was put there Tech he was especially charmed by a black 
nically, too, the play is unlike dramas haired beauty seen on a balcony The 
that Lope is known to have written It alcaldes of the city identified her as Es 
IS noticeably lacking in humor, and the trella Tabera, the Star of Seville King 
lagging of interest in the last act is un Sancho whispered orders to his confidant, 
worthy of a master of plot constmction Anas, telling him to arrange for the mon 
Experts, on the lookout for another arch to visit her the next evening He 
possible author, have suggested that the also sent for her brother, Don Bustos 
drama represents the reworking of a play, Tabera, m the hope of winning his agree 
possibly by Lope, by a less skilled hand ment to the royal suit 
One nomination is the obscure Cdrdoba When he offered Don Bustos Tabera 
dramatist, Pedro de Cdrdenas y Angulo, the command of the military post at Ar 
who is known to have used ‘Cardenio*' chidona, already sought by two veteran 
as his pen name, but no play by him soldiers, the nobleman amazed the king 
exists for comparison Another candidate by refusing the honor and by accepting 
IS the actor manager, Andr6s de Clara with obvious reluctance other friendly 
monte, known to have been in Seville in gestures, his excuse was that he did not 
1622, who may have rewritten an earlier deserve them 

play A number of his plays exist, signed At home, Don Bustos found his sister 
^'Clarindo'* and containing some excel and Don Sancho Ortiz planning their 
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mamage Before long the disguised king 
appeared, hut Don Bustos, pleading a 
house in disorder and foreseeing the pos 
sibility of a scandal, did not invite him in 
However, Anas did succeed in entenng 
the house When he revealed his errand^ 
Estrella indignantly refused his request 
that she be kind to the king He had bet 
ter luck when he tried to bribe Matilde, 
the maid, who promised to admit the king 
to the house after dark 

That night, after the king had been 
admitted, Don Bustos returned home un 
expectedly and found the monarch there 
Pretending not to believe that the in 
truder was the king, since a noble and 
just ruler would not stoop to dishonor, 
Don Bustos insulted him as a masquer 
ader The angry king, with no legal way 
to get his revenge for the insults he had 
endured, sent for Don Sancho Ortiz and 
offered to arrange the young nobleman’s 
marriage to anyone he should choose, in 
return for ridding the king of an enemy 
Don Sancho was given a paper on which 
was written the name of the man he was 
supposed to kill 

In the meantime Don Bustos, having 
forced Matilde to confess her treachery, 
hanged her from the king’s balcony Then 
he instructed Estrella to arrange for her 
mamage to Don Sancho at once, and the 
girl sent her lover a message informing 
him of the plan and asking him to come 
to her The two notes posed for Don 
Sancho a conflict between duty and in 
clmation He loved Estrella, but he had 
sworn to serve the king faithfully, and 
so, when he met Don Bustos, he picked 
a quarrel with his sweetheart’s brother 
and killed him in a duel Afterward he 
stubbornly refused to give aiw explana 
tion of his deed and was taken, under 
arrest, to the Tnana prison 

Estrella, awaiting the arnval of Don 
Sancho, received instead the body of her 
dead brother When she learned the 
name of his muxderer, she decided to go 


at once to the king to demand vengeance 
Before her arnval at the palace, the king 
had already been assured that Don 
Sancho was loyally keeping silent about 
the king’s part in the death of the don 
Since justice would be expected, how 
ever, the king was forced to order the 
beheading of Don Sancho To Anas he 
marveled at the honor and dignity of the 
citizens of Seville 

When Estrella appeared, the king del 
egated to her the power to pass sentence 
on the murderer of her brother and sent 
her, with his ring, to the Tnana pnson 
Alone, he soliloquized on the tragic re 
suits of his unbndled passion Mean 
while, m the prison, loyal Clanndo was 
trying to amuse Don Sancho, who seemed 
to be out of his mind The alcaldes could 
not understand his ravings or his refusal 
to explain his crime He kept telling them 
that he had acted as a king, and that it 
was the duty of someone else to confess 
As they were about to order his execu 
tion, Estrella appeared, veiled By now 
her love had conquered her anger, and 
she ordered the release of the pnsoner 

At the palace. Arias kept insisting that 
Don Sancho deserved to be saved On the 
other hand, if the king were to confess, 
his action might cost him his throne At 
last he sent Anas to smooth things over, 
and m private he urged each alcalde to 
spare Don Sancho’s life But they con 
sidered a pardon incompatible with their 
concepts of honor and royal dignity, and 
in spite of both Estrella and the king they 
ordered Don Sancho’s execution 

With such examples of honor con- 
fronting him, the king was moved by his 
own conscience to confess that he had 
instigated the assassination Since a king 
coaid do no wrong, he was unpunished, 
and Don Sancho was set free However, 
both he and Estrella refused to obey the 
king’s order that they marry The blood 
of Estrella’s slain brother separated them 
forever 
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THE STOIC 


Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author Theodore Dreiser Cl 871 1945) 

Ty'pe of flot Naturalism 
Time of plot Early twentieth century 
Locale Chicago, New York London Pans 
Ftrst published 1947 

Principal characters 

Frank A Cowperwood, a financier 

Aileen Cowperwood, his second wife 

Berenice Fleming, his mistress 

Philip Henshaw, and 

Montague Greaves, English engineers 

Bruce Tollifer, a Southern artist 

Lord Stane, an Enghsh financier 

Lorna Maris a dancer in Baltimore 

Marigold Brainerd, Tollifer s fnend 

Dr Jefferson James, Cowperwood’s fnend and doctor 


Critique 

The Stoic, the third novel of the tril 
ogy that includes The Financier and The 
Titan completes the story of Frank AI 
gemon Cowperwood As m the other two 
novels, Cowperwood, a man of great force 
and vitality, is interested only m material 
things— making money, having attractive 
mistresses, and building monuments to 
perpetuate his name Dreiser does not 
condemn this attitude morally, but he 
does point out that none of Cowper 
wood^s relationships is lasting, none of 
his projects achieves permanence For all 
his power and strength, he is simply an 
other man whose best eflForts are cut 
down by time and the forces around 
him Ironically, his chenshed dream of 
founding a hospital is realized through 
Berenice, his former mistress turned East 
em philosopher, after his death, but the 
money Cowperwood left for the project 
is dissipated in endless lawsuits as shady 
as the deals by which Cowperwood got 
the money in the first place Man, even 
the ruthless man of business, cannot, m 
Dreiser's world, impose his will on events 
for very long, and Cowperwood's ulti 
mate ineffectuality, die difference be 
tween his desires and his real accom 
plishments, gives him a certain amount 


of sympathy Dreiser never quite fin 
ished The Stoic, his wife wrote the final 
chapter, from his notes, before the novel 
was published posthumously in 1947 As 
a novel, it is not generally regarded as 
Dreiser's best, for the details of finance 
overwhelm the concept of Cowperwood's 
character and the wnting becomes more 
repetitious and uneven as it moves along 
The nature of Dreiser's concept of hu 
man expenence also made die struggles 
of his characters more interesting to most 
readers than the inevitable long conclu 
sions concerning the worthlessness of the 
struggle 

The Story 

Frank Cowperwood, neanng sixty, had 
just lost his long struggle to gam a fifty 
year franchise to control the transportation 
system in Chicago In addition, he and 
Aileen, his second wife, had failed to 
achieve the social prominence to which 
they felt their wealth entitled them At 
the time of Cowperwood's defeat, Bere 
nice Fleming, an attractive young woman 
whom he had loved for eight years, quite 
unexpectedly agreed to become his mis 
tress Berenice knew that Cowperwood 
mtended to stay married to Aileen, Cow 
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perwood agreed to continue to support 
Berenice and her mother 

Cowperwood, a vital man impatient 
for something to do, was interested in the 
proposition of two English engineers, 
Philip Henshaw and Montague Greaves, 
that he help m financing the construe 
tion of the London underground Hen 
shaw and Greaves were interested in the 
line that ran from Charing Cross to 
Hampstead (each of the lines was ong 
inally planned by different organiza 
tions) Cowperwood hoping to coordi 
nate the separate lines, planned to go to 
England, with Berenice, to organize the 
financing and attempt to gam the con 
trolling interest in the project 

On his way to England Cowperwood 
stopped in New York to see Aileen in 
the palatial mansion he had built for her 
First he invited her to go to Europe, then 
he decided that he needed to keep her 
occupied socially so that he would have 
time for Berenice and so he found an im 
provident artist, Bruce Tollifer, whom he 
hired to pursue and amuse his wife Tolh 
fer was to receive two hundred dollars a 
week plus expenses and was to meet 
Aileen in London Not knowing of the 
arrangement and thinking of Tollifer as 
a fnend, Aileen felt that, by asking her 
to come to Europe, her husband was 
finally settling down to one woman The 
party left for Europe 

In London, Cowperwood discovered 
that he also needed control of the Cen 
tral Loop line in order to solidify his 
interests He met Lord Stane, a British 
financier, who helped him m both his 
business dealings and personal arrange 
ments Berenice rented a country house 
from Lord Stane In the meantime ToUi 
fer persuaded Aileen to take a tnp to 
Pans with him He tned to make her 
more attractive (once pretty, Aileen had 
become middle aged and overweight) by 
renewing her interest m clothes and exer 
cise 

While Tollifer and Aileen were in 
Pans, Cowperwood and Berenice were 
free to live at Berenice's country house 


and tour the cathedral and university 
towns of England 

As Cowperwood's business interests ex- 
panded he found it necessary to return 
to the United States to find more capital 
He took Aileen and left her in New 
York while he toured the country raismg 
money In Baltimore, a beautiful young 
dancer named Loma Mans came to his 
hotel room claiming that she was a dis 
tant Cowperwood relation Loma and 
Cowperwood began an affair, and he 
stayed in the United States longer than 
he had planned Aileen, hearing of the 
affair through a newspaper item, sent 
the clippmg on to Berenice, she had dis 
covered the affair between Berenice and 
her husband before leaving Europe Bere 
rice was funous when she heard that 
Cowperwood and Loma were having an 
open affair Although she and Lord 
Stane, beginning to spend a great deal of 
time togedier, were finding that they had 
much in common, Berenice decided to 
remam faithful to Cowperwood, she 
found his vitality irresistible Cowper 
wood broke off the affair with Loma, re 
turned to England, and was reunited 
with Berenice 

Cowperwood's trip was financially sue 
cessful Along with Lord Stane and sev 
eral others, he now controlled the un 
derground and the connected construe 
tion company He had bought out Hen 
shaw and Greaves Aileen returned to 
Tollifer m Pans However, while she 
had been in the United States, the art 
ist had become friendly with Marigold 
Brainerd At a party Mangold, partly to 
protect her interest in Tollifer and partly 
because she was drunk, told Aileen that 
her husband had simply hired Tollifer to 
keep her occupied Hurt and angry, 
Aileen returned to New York Cowper 
wood, following her, announced that he 
planned to enlarge the New York house, 
fill It with more art treasures, and have it 
converted mto a museum after they died 
He wanted Aileen to supervise the new 
constmction and to do it immediately, for 
after his death much of his money was to 
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go toward founding a hospital He left 
Aileen in New York after promising to 
return as soon as he had completed his 
business in London 

Back in London, and ill, Cowperwood 
decided to hire a yacht and sail on a hol- 
iday to Norway with Berenice Soon after 
he returned to work, constantly dnving 
himself, he became ill once again and the 
doctors told him he had Brights disease 
He decided to erect a tomb for himself 
and to wind up his business affairs as 
quickly as possible Durmg a weekend at 
Lord Stane's house he suffered another 
attack and sent for his Amencan physi 
Clan and friend, Dr Jefferson James 
Dr James took him on a boat trip to the 
Riviera, but once again the effect of the 
vacation was only temporary Back at 
work in London, five months later, Cow 
perwood suffered another attack and de 
cided to return to New York to see Aileen 
once more Berenice was also to return 
to the United States and stay at the 
Waldorf Astona in order to be near him 

On the boat Cowperwood suffered an 
even more serious attack and had to be 
earned off the boat on a stretcher Be- 
cause Aileen's house, in the midst of 
renovation, had no room for him, he was 
taken to the Waldorf Astoria Aileen 
came to the hotel to find Berenice canng 
for him m his room, her bitterness had 
scarcely abated by the time of Cowper 
wood's death a short time later He was 
buned m the tomb he had built 


Although his financial position had 
seemed secure at his death, various law 
suits, deriving from some of his unsavory 
deals, plagued the estate The lawsuits 
continued for five years, and Aileen, 
seeing Cowperwood's money vanish, was 
forced to sell her mansion and abandon 
all her plans for the museum and the hos 
pital A year after the mansion was sold, 
Aileen died and was buried in the tomb 
beside her husband 

After Cowperwood died, Berenice, at 
loose ends, traveled around the world In 
India she became fascinated with Hindu 
philosophy and stayed there for five years, 
regretting her past and developing a 
greater sense of humanity She had her 
own income that Cowperwood had left 
her When she returned to America, she 
heard that the rest of his money had been 
lost She then decided to use her income 
to found a hospital, and she hired Dr 
Jefferson James as the director 

Berenice herself began to work at the 
hospital, where she found enormous sat 
isfaction in dealing with handicapped 
children Recognizing her very limited 
function m human affairs, she realized 
that the power Cowperwood had sought 
had not brought him happiness, peace, 
fame, or enduring power A person could, 
she now knew, express himself effectively 
only in limited ways, such as helping a 
few handicapped children in a small hos 
pital 


STORY OF THE GUITAR 


Tyfecfwork Drama 

Author Kao Tse-ch'eng CKao Mmg, c 1305 c 1368) 

Type of flat Tragi comedy 
Ttme of fht c 200 
locale Honan Province, China 
First fresented Fourteenth century 

Principal characters 

Ts’ai Jung, a young scholar 
Chao Wu-ijaiANO, his wife 
Chang, a neighbor 

The HoNORABtB Mr Niu, the prime minister 
Mxss Nrtr, hi$ daughter 
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Critique 

Although the hero of this play, Ts'ai 
Jung, was a historical figure, the plot 
has no historical basis Its central interest 
IS in the character of Chao Wuniang, 
whose endurance, sacrifice, and devotion 
to her husband and parents in law repre 
sent the height of Chinese feminine vir 
tues Her legend, popular even before the 
play was written, has touched the hearts 
of Chinese women for countless genera 
tions Sometimes staged under the tide 
Lute Song, the original Chinese title is 
P t P'a Cht 

The Story 

Ts’ai Jung had been mamed for only 
two months when the local government 
recommended him as a candidate for the 
Imperial Examination His father insisted 
on his making the trip to the capital, for 
the examination gave the young scholar 
an opportunity to distinguish himself 
and bring honor to his family Ts'ai him 
self would rather have stayed home and 
fulfilled his duties as a son However, 
fearing that his unwillingness to leave 
his parents, who were infirm with age, 
would be interpreted as selfish love for 
his wife, Ts^ai reluctandy took his de 
parture, after entrustmg his neighbor 
Chang, an old man, with the care of his 
family 

Ts'ai easily won the first place in the 
examination The emperor took such a 
fancy to the young scholar that he ordered 
him to be married to the daughter of Mr 
Niu, the prime minister The imperial 
order came as a happy solution to die 
prime minister, he had a problem in 
his daughter, who had sworn never to 
marry unless the man was a genius who 
passed first m the Imperial Examination 
Here, at last, was a young man who met 
the requirement, consequently, no one 
paid attention to Ts^ai's protestations that 
he already had a wife and that his only 
ambition was to serve his parents He was 
mamed a second time, much against his 
wishes Further restrictions were imposed 
on his freedom when he was ordered to 


hve in the prime minister’s house 

Ts’ai’s second wife was as intelligent 
and S5nmpathetic as she was beautiful 
and she could see that her husband was 
unhappy in his new surroundings He 
loved her, but he was also homesick 

He had no knowledge that Ch’en hu, 
his home district, had been stricken with 
famine Nor did he know what a strain 
was placed on his first wife, Chao Wu 
niang, to support his parents during that 
temble time She sold her clothes and 
jewels to save the aged couple from starva- 
tion, while she herself lived on chaff 
Their neighbor Chang also shared with 
them whatever nee he had 

No word came from Ts’ai When the 
mother succumbed to sorrow, hunger, and 
disease, Chang lent the money to buy a 
coffin When the father died a short time 
later, Chao Wuniang did not like to 
trouble the kind neighbor for another 
loan She cut her hair and tried to get 
a htde money from its sale Before any 
buyer turned up, however, she was dis 
covered in the street by Chang, who 
bought another coflSn for her Because 
she could not hire a grave digger, she 
tned to raise a tumulus with her own 
hands At last she fell asleep from fatigue, 
her fingers bleedmg from her hard labor 
While she slept, spmts came to finish the 
grave for her 

Carrying a pipa, an instrument like a 
guitar, and portraits of the deceased 
parents, done by herself, which she would 
exhibit while beggmg for alms, she set 
out for the capital in search of her hus 
band 

Ts’ai had not for a moment forgotten 
his parents and first wife, he was merely 
duped when a swindler arrived ivith false 
news from his family Believed to hear 
that they were all well and safe, Ts’ai 
asked the same man to deliver a letter 
together with gold and pearls, to his par 
ents The villain simply disappeared 

After a long penod of anxious waiting, 
Ts’ai decided to go and see for himself 
how his family fared He had whole 
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hearted support from his second wife, and the purpose of her journey to the 
who intended to go with him in order to capital Though Chao Wu niang used an 
perform daughterly duties for his par anagram for her husbands name, the 
ents The prime minister refused to grant other could not fail to see who the un 
permission, however, he wanted to keep fortunate woman really was She imme 
his daughter and son m law always close diately addressed her as sister and to 
to him When his daughter kept pester gether the two devised a stratagem to 
mg him with supplications, he finally test Tsais heart 

agreed to send a servant to Ch^en liu to The picture Chao Wu niang had left 
bnng Ts'ai’s parents and first wife to the in the temple was now hanging up in 
capital, where they would live in his Ts'ais study She wrote a poem on its 
house as guests back, criticizing in a loving tone her 

One day Chao Wu niang came to a husband^s conduct 
temple where a special mass was being Ts'ai had not looked carefully at the 
celebrated She had arrived m the cap picture nor did he know that a man 

ital, but she was not willing to see her servant had hung it up Now, returning 
husband until she was sure that he had from his office, he saw it again The two 

not hardened his heart against her She faces bore a strange resemblance to his 

sang to the pipa a song on the virtue of parents, but he was puzzled by their 
filial piety, but the pilgrims and worship emaciated and ragged looks Then he dis 
ers were not as generous in giving alms covered the poem apparently a satire at 
as she had e'^cpected After she had hung his expense His first reaction was anger 
up the portraits and begun to say prayers He asked his wife whether she had any 
for the deceased parents, Ts’ai appeared knowledge of the person who ventured 
to pray for his parents, whom he believed mto his study and scribbled an unjust 

to he on their way to the capital Chao attack on him Chao Wu niang was sum 

Wu niang immediately left the temple moned, and the whole story was told 
Ts'ai failed to see her, but he found the The prime minister finally won over, 
picture and took it home with him Ts^ai took his two wives to Ch'en liu to 

The prime minister's daughter, in an worship at his parents' graves All three 
ticipation of the arrival of her parents m were honored by the emperor as examples 
law, was looking for an intelligent woman of virtuous conduct The happiest man 
to serve as a maid for the old couple on the scene was the neighbor Chang, 
Chao Wu niang, appljnng for the posi who derived more satisfaction from the 
tion, won the sympathy of the young reunion of Ts'ai's family than he did from 
mistress with her story of long sufermg the material rewards he now received 

STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO 

Type of work Tales and legends 
Author P'u Sunglmg (1640 1715) 

Frrst fuhhshed 1766 

In spite of the rationalist tradition of under the Manchu dynasty (1644 1911), 
Confucianism, the Chinese people he when a great number of such collections 
fore the republican era were no less were published and enjoyed by a wide 
superstitious and credulous than Euro^ audience Of these, Strange Stories from 
peans during the Middle Ages Super- a Chinese Studio (Liao chat Chthi) is 
natural tales are a literary genre still the recognized classic, superior to the rest 
cultivated today in Taiwan, though less for its style^ learned allusions, wonderful 
^tensively ox senously than they were mixture of humanity with the prepos 
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terous, and inventiveness Though the 
author claimed m his preface that he did 
nothing more than copy down what he 
had heard and edit contributions from his 
friends, quite a number of the stories 
were his creations, judging from the 
sophistication of sentiment and the neat 
ness of plot These stones, mostly super 
natural in theme, rich m poetic sym 
holism, and deep in psychological insight, 
are a unique achievement in Chinese 
literature as studies of the feminine mind 
clothed in vivid imagination 

The preponderant supernatural ele 
ment m these stories is far from naive, 
human nature as revealed here is what is 
known to a wise scholar or a passionate 
lover rather than to an innocent blessed 
with great sense of wonder but little 
experience But like the fairy tales of the 
Western world, the stories are governed 
by a logic of their own Supernatural 
intervention is common, and men asso 
ciate freely with spirits Causes are 
followed by effects, but not in the 
same manner as in the natural or every 
day human world Spints, demons, and 
human beings are all under the control 
of the law of causation, or just retribu 
tion, good deeds or evil bring forth re 
wards or punishments Therefore, the 
author believed that his stories had a 
moral purpose in spite of their weirdness, 
absurdity, or even, in certain cases, ob 
scenity 

Of the 431 pieces collected, some are 
short bits of curious information For 
mstance, the account of a chorus com 
posed of frogs does not run to more than 
two lines m the original Another ac 
count, in three lines, concerns a show 
with a cast of mice which performed, 
under masks, a puppet like drama Some 
longer ones, about a page in length, have 
greater human interest An old man, re 
vived after he had been thought dead, 
had his old spouse he down by his side, 
and they died together (^Mr Chu, the 
Considerate Husband'O A tiger, after 
killing a man, allowed himself to be 
arrested, confessed his crime to the court, 


and agreed to serve as a son to the 
destitute and lonesome old mother He 
constantly brought dead animals and 
other valuables to her door, and he would 
sometimes come to her house to keep her 
company After her death, he was present 
at the funeral When the human mourn 
ers were all frightened off, he roared 
terribly to give vent to his grief (^‘The 
Tiger of Chao ch’eng”) 

Short and comparatively artless pieces 
like these can be found in other collec 
tions of a similar nature The fame of 
this book rests on the longer tales which 
the author narrates with an admirable 
delicacy and poignancy None is truly 
tragic, for one essential condition of 
tragedy is missing here, as in many other 
Chinese stories The author, and appar 
endy his readers too, did not believe that 
deadi was final and irrevocable He did 
not even take death seriously, since a 
dead woman (most of the stories are 
remembered for their heroines rather 
than their heroes), can always in one way 
or another recover life or assume an ani- 
mate shape A man will feel little scruple 
about making love to a female ghost, 
especially when she is young and beau 
tiful Moreover, she is often learned, and 
her occupation in her ghostly loneliness 
IS the composition of poetry, works of 
great self pity and chillmess She prefers 
a poetical, handsome young man for her 
lover The poetical qualities seem to be 
important, for in one story the ghost 
spurns a very good looking young man 
only because he is too stupid to learn 
C^^The Young Gentleman Who Couldn't 
Speir) It may be supposed that a man 
can love a ghost only spintually, without 
bodily contact, but not so m this book 
where love means sexual love When a 
man and a ghost sleep in the same bed, 
he may suffer from exposure to the ghost- 
ly air, but he can be cured with proper 
medical treatment In one story the ghost 
absorbs so much vitality from her lover 
that she feels life has come back to her, 
and she bids him reopen her grave The 
coffin IS decayed but the coipse looks 
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lifelike and feels warm After he takes 
her body home, the first words she utters 
after her resuscitation are ^‘Aren't they 
like a dream— these ten odd years buned 
there’" 

A great number of stories are about 
spirits— the spints of rocks, trees, flowers, 
frogs, snakes, fish, birds, and various 
mammals The most notable is the fox A 
fox spint can be vicious in the popular 
legends, but here he, or she, is almost 
invariably witty, charming, highly sophis 
ticated, and possessed of all too human 
qualities in addition to magical powers 
A female fox m human shape may be 
only plain, as in the case of The Dowdy 
Fox, but that was because the man she 
chose was a simple peasant who, accord 
ing to her, deserved neither wealth nor a 
beautiful mistress (“The Marriage Lot 
tery") Or she may be middle aged and 
“modestly good looking," like the cele 
brated Heng niang, who lectures on the 
art of feminine charm and helps a dis 
favored wife to win back her husband’s 
love But most foxes are young girls of 
unearthly beauty who may have the 
power to cast spells but who are also 
capable of wifely virtues and undying 
love In one story (“Miss Lien hsiang”), 
the fox saves her human lover from the 
deadly influence of a female ghost Then 
the rivals, both exceedingly beautiful, 
are reconciled and each, in a reincarnated 
form, marries the lucky man 

Few Chmese writers indeed under 
stood the woman’s heart so fully and 
profoundly as P’u Sung ling who, no less 


than the storytellers of the Western 
world, was fascinated by the mystery of 
woman Instead of being stiff and pale 
paragons of virtue or negative examples 
of harlots, the women in this book shine 
with rare brilliance and charm Freely 
they choose their lovers go to bed with 
them, and lea\ e them when they see that 
they must part Since liberty such as they 
took was morally censurable and hardly 
conceivable as a theme of literature, P’u 
solved his problem of creation by adopt 
mg the fonn of the supernatural tale 
and thus won praise for his fancy and 
style The modem reader, however, will 
recognize his ghosts and his spirits of 
foxes or other animals as realistic por 
traits of the eternal woman 

There are about twenty female charac 
ters in this book who will long be remem 
bered as among the best creations of Chi 
nese literature Altogether, these tales pre 
sent a full gallery of portraits of women, 
whether they are human, superhuman, 
or subhuman, women in various moods 
and situations women as lovers and 
wives, women with all their passion, 
tenderness, flirtation, perseverance, and 
devotion The popularity of the tales in 
Strange Stones from a Chinese Studio 
has been due as much to their strange 
ness as to their appeal to common hu 
manity The author, as a product of his 
age, may have intended to be simply 
entertaining or didactic, or both, but his 
genius allowed him to probe psycho 
logical depths that were often beyond the 
imagination of other storytellers 


STREET SCENE 

Type of work Drama 
Awthor Elmer Rice (1892 ) 

Type of 'plot Social realism 
Time of plot 1929 
Locale New York 
First presented 1929 


STREET SCENE by Elmer Rice By permission of tbe author and the publisher Samuel French Inc 
Copyright, 15^28 1929 by Elmer L Rice Copynght 1955 1956 Cm renewal} by Elmer L Rice Apphca 
tion for the right to present this play should be made to Samuel French Inc , of 25 West 45th Street 
New VorJe 36 N Y or 7623 Sunset Blvd Hollywood 46, Calif or if in Canada to Samuel French 
(Canada) Ltd 27 Grenville St Toronto Ont 
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Pnnct'pal characters 

Rose Maukraot, a young girl of twenty 
Anna, her mother 
Frank, her father 

Sam Kaplan, a frustrated young intellectual 
Abe, his father 
Shirley his sister 

Harry Easter, a fairly prosperous real estate man 


Cnttque 

In Street Scene we have the forerun 
ner of the social drama of the 1930 ^s 
Before this time, what social drama Amer 
ica had produced criticized only indi 
rectly Rice presents us with a tragic 
situation growing out of a specific en 
vironment the teeming tenements of 
New York, and he makes his presenta 
non effectively, most of his many char 
acters would undoubtedly he found 
around ]ust such a neighborhood Thus 
this play, which culminates in a lund 
murder, does not fall into the category of 
melodrama, as its people and their en 
vironment create the main interest 

The Story 

It was a hot June evening in New 
York, and in front of an ancient brown 
stone walk up apartment in a mean quar 
ter of the city, residents were variously 
disposed, discussing the weather and the 
affairs of the day Anna Maurrant and 
her lover, Sankey, a collector for the 
milk company, were the subjects of the 
gossip of a small group of the residents 
They were shocked at Anna's behavior- 
after all, she had a grown up daughter 
One neighbor reported that Sankey had 
already been there twice this week while 
Anna's husband and daughter Rose were 
away 

The gossip ceased with the appearance 
of Anna and the arrival of her husband 
Frank Maurrant was irritated that his 
daughter Rose was not yet at home and 
that her whereabouts was a mystery He 
told Anna that he would have to be out 
of town the next day, as a stagehand, he 
was working on a show which was open 
ing outside of New York After the Maur 
rants had left, the janitor of the building 


qmedy predicted that Frank would some- 
day kill Sankey 

A short time later Sam Kaplan ap 
peared The arguments and tnvial talk 
which passed between the occupants of 
the tenement bored him Twenty, and a 
student in college, he was depressed over 
his ciurent situation He felt trapped by 
his environment, although old Abe, his 
father, seemed content with life in the 
tenement, reading his newspapers, cnt 
icizing the government, longing for a so 
cial revolution, and arguing politics with 
anyone interested Sam would have been 
more than happy to get out of the tene- 
ment atmosphere at the first opportunity 

After the street cleared, Rose Maur 
rant finally amved, escorted by Harry 
Easter, manager of the real estate office 
where she worked Easter wanted to set 
Rose up in an apartment and take her 
away from her twenty five dollar a week 
salary, but Rose refused his offer Easter 
was mamed, in the first place, and she 
was not really very fond of him Besides, 
she realized that there would be stnngs 
attached to his proposal Easter left with 
the approach of Frank Maurrant, who 
lectured his daughter on her late hours 
Maurrant, ironically enough, spoke up 
for family happiness, security, and proper 
behavior Sam came out and sympathized 
with Rose, who knew of her mother's 
situation Sam felt that neither of them 
belonged in this sordid atmosphere He 
was even more crushed when he tried 
unsuccessfully to defend Rose from an 
amorous taxi dnver who passed by, the 
incident added to his bitterness, which 
Rose toed in vain to allay Rose left Sam 
sitting despondently on the curb 

Bustling tenement life went on as usual 
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the next morning In the middle of the 
hubbub, Sam's sister Shirley warned him 
to spend more time on his studies and 
less with Rose Later she asked Rose to 
avoid Sam Since he was going to be a 
lawyer, Shirley felt he should not be dis 
tracted from his studies Rose pleaded in 
nocence to the charge of taking Sams 
mind from his work They possibly 
seemed slightly drawn to each other, Rose 
did admit 

Sam's appearance led to another con 
versation with Rose concerning life and 
death Though Rose, unlike Sam, ad 
mitted there was joy to be found in life, 
certainly it was not to be found in their 
environment They talked of running 
away, it was clear that Sam was interested 
in Rose romantically Rose, however was 
simply interested m getting away from 
her surroundings 

Although Frank Maunant had left his 
wife with a less than subtle hint that he 
knew what was going on in his absence, 
soon after his departure Anna informed 
Sankey that no one was at home, Rose 
having left for a funeral For a few min 
utes life monotonously continued m the 
neighborhood, then Frank reappeared 
dashed inside, and killed both nis wife 
and her lover He emerged, tom and 
bloody, and escaped Rose arrived m time 
to see her mother being carried through 
the crowd on a stretcher 

Later that afternoon the tabloids con 
tamed full accounts of the bloody mur 
ders Everyone in the neighborhood was 
talking about the killings and speculating 
on the whereabouts of Frank Maurrant, 
who was still at large Rose, returning 


from a grim shopping tnp declined sin 
cere offers of help from Easter and others 
She simply did not wish to feel obligated 
to anyone she and her twelve-year old 
brother would soon be leaving New York 
For the present, they were moving away 
from the tenement immediately 

An excited crowd surged dovm the 
street, heralding the appearance of two 
policemen and a battered Frank Maur 
rant Frank tearfully cried that he was 
out of his head when he committed mur 
der He had tried to be a good father but 
this was just the way things turned out 
Rose and Sam Kaplan eventually 
found themselves alone in the street 
Sam, renewing his plea that he and Rose 
go away together, spoke of their belong 
mg to each other Rose, however, felt 
that people should never belong to any 
one If her mother had not depended on 
someone else for what she should have 
had inside her, Rose said, the tragedy 
might have been averted 

She tenderly explained that loving and 
belonging were different emotions, a per 
son should believe in himself, but she 
told Sam that perhaps something would 
work out for them when they were older 
and wiser After Sam had gone into the 
house, a now sympathetic Shirley ap 
peared to say goodbye before Rose left 
for what she hoped would be a new and 
better life As she was leaving, a shabby 
looking couple had spotted the vacancy 
notice on the building and were ringing 
for the janitor From the wreath on the 
door, they decided that someone had died 
It was probably the reason why the apart 
ment was being vacated 


STUDS LONIGAN A TRILOGY 

Type of work Novel 

Author James T Farrell (1904 ) 

Ttme 1916 1931 
Locale Chicago 

Ptrst fuhhshed Studs Lomgan A Tnlogy, 1935 (Young Lomgan, 1932, The Young Man 
hood of Studs Lomgan^ 1934 Judgment Day, 1935) 

Tnncifcd characters 

William 'Studs'^ Lonigan, a lower middle class Insh American 
Old Lonigan, his father 
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Mrs Lonigan, his mother 

Frances Lonigan, his sister 

Lucy Scanlon, loved hy Studs Lomgan 

Catherine Banahan, Stud Lomgan s mistress and fiancee 

Paulie Haggerty and 

W^EARY Reilley fncnds of Studs Lomgan 

Studs Lomgan A Trilogy ^ first pub the poolroom took their place Under 
lished in separate volumes from 1932 to these influences young Lonigan, not an 
1935, still appears to be James T Far evil young man or a moral cnpple, drifted 
relFs major work, despite the long list into gnm and dismal circumstances To 
of books— novels, collections of short such an extent is the character of Studs 
stones, essays, and literary cnticism— Lonigan a social manifestation, as well 
which have followed Every significant as a fictional character 
cntical work on the American novel pub The story of the growth of the tnlogy 
lished since 1935 has mentioned the has been told by its creator While a stu 
tnlogy While critics have not always dent at the University of Chicago, Far 
agreed on the merit of FarrelFs work, the rell took a course in advanced composi 
purposes behind it, or even the nature of tion, apparently the only college course 
the author's craft, they have all admitted which he liked and in which he worked 
that Farrell has contributed something of In that course he wrote a story entitled 
apparent but still unproved value to '^Studs," which, shown to Professors James 
Amencan fiction written in this century Weber Lmn and Robert Morss Lovett, 
The three volumes about Studs Loni won encouragement for its author Far 
gan portray the disintegration, physical rell then proceeded to construct a novel, 
and moral, of a young Chicago Inshman which grew into a tnlogy about the char 

dunng the penod from 1916 to 1931, be- acter of Studs, who came to be a symbol 

ginning with the protagonist's graduation of the spiritual poverty of his neighbor 

from a parochial school on Chicago's hood, his class, and his times In a wider 

South Side and ending with his death social sense the tragedy of Studs may be 

Farrell himself has been explicit in point- also the tragedy of countless young Amer 

mg out that Studs Lomgan is not a stow icans whose dnfting, shattered lives have 
of the slums, that the tragedy of Studs been, and still are, centered about too 

Lonigan is not rooted in the economics much sex, too much alcohol, too many 

of the community or nation The tnlogy automobiles, too many empty platitudes, 

was not intended to illustrate an eco too many empty social dogmas, and too 

nomic thesis, nor does it The downfall httle faith in themselves and human na 

of Studs Lonigan is portrayed as the re- ture, lives ending in increasing numbers 

suit of spintual poverty in an Irish m alcoholism, drug addiction, delin 

Amencan, lower middle class neighbor quency, and cnme Farrell's portrayal of 

hood of Chicago The elder Lonigan was Studs Lonigan, ugly as it is in some re 

a painting contractor who was successful spects, may have hit closer to artistic and 

enough that his family was not in want social truth than the author dreamed of 

The failure in the world of the Lonigans at the time 

is a failure of moral sanctions As Farrell Farrell's technique in the Studs Lorn 
himself has stated of that social milieu, gan tnlogy has been termed both re 

there were important institutions which alistic and naturahstic Neither term, as 

should have played a part in the educa it is traditionally used, fits Farrell's work 
tion of Studs Lonigan and his fnends, for he has gone beyond conventional 

those institutions were the home, the categones The pnmary reason for not 

family, the church, the school, the play regarding the Studs Lomgan tnlogy as 

ground When they failed, the streets and naturahstic or realistic is that Farrell has 
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used determinism m a different fashion 
from that of earlier authors like Noms 
and Dreiser Thus, the character of Studs 
Lonigan is not molded entirely by his 
environment, he knows, at least at times, 
where he is dnfting Farrell intimates in 
the novel that it was in his character's 
power not to have failed so entirely Cer- 
tainly Danny O'Neill, the hero of a later 
senes of Farrell novels, and Farrell him- 
self in real life, did not drift into the 
tragedy which becomes Studs Lonigan's 
lot Unlike the earlier naturalistic novel- 
ists, Farrell did not hold himself aloof, 
hold himself to an amoral view of his 
creations To some extent he asked for 
reform and improvement, as the tradi 
nonal naturalistic writer does not 
Another aspect of Farrell's work that 
has drawn comment, perhaps too much, 
IS the selection of details and language in 
Studs Lomgan The story is told in an 
idiom dose enough to the original to be 
embarrassingly accurate for a person fa 
miliar with it, and yet the language is 
changed sufficiently to admit the expres 
Sion of wider and deeper concepts than 
Its culturally starved users normally can 
express or wish to express Readers who 
have never experienced this strata of so 
ciety, however, may honestly feel shocked 
Farrell has called his overall techmque 
'Wial realism", and certainly his Ian 
guage IS part of that techmque Part of 
die objectivity, the realistic portrayal of 
both character and setting m the tnlogy, 
would have been lost if the wnter had 


employed any other style or selected his 
details differently Farrell has chosen not 
to sentimentalize the world, not to ro 
manticize it, nor to hide its real character 
in any other way It should be noted, too, 
that from early m his career, which he 
has taken as seriously as his fictional 
Danny O'Neill takes his, James T Far 
rell has had confidence m his matenals 
and m his methods Many another wnter 
of the same period became the victim of 
adherence to left wing brands of deter 
mmism in his art Those who did either 
changed or failed Farrell did not fail, nor 
did he have to change, having evaded the 
trap from the beginning 

To sum up the total significance of 
the trilogy is not yet possible Many 
readers still misunderstand the purposes 
and the techniques, preferring comfort 
of illusion to pain of truth Farrell him 
self has recognized this tendency In A 
Note on Literary Criticism (1936), he 
said that art must flow from the reality 
of the wnter's experience and that it can 
not be better than life The story of Studs 
Lonigan shows Farrell practicing what he 
expressed as his theory Some cntics and 
others who have admired Farrell's writ 
mgs have defended the volumes by call 
mg them sociological documents and 
making of Farrell a student of sociology 
rather than an artist in fiction Farrell 
himself has not stooped to such subtet 
fuge, deeming any such defense unwar 
ranted and unnecessary 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


Tyfe of vpofk Philosophy of history 
Author Arnold Tojmbee (1889 ) 

First fuhltshed 1934-1954 

Not every monumental work, monu 
mental because of its size, is monumental 
m character But Arnold J Toynbee's 
A Study of History, a ten volume work, 
compels the contmufiig cntical attention 
of hSistouans^ philosophers, and other stu- 
dents of avinzations using md falling 


in the long course of time Despite its 
scope, this book is not superficial, and 
despite Its author's ambition— to account 
for the death of civilizations— it shows no 
sign of a confusion between modesty and 
unongmahty considered as a theory, it 
IS dating and illuminating 
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But IS It true'' Most readers hesitate to 
enter upon a ten \ oiume pilgrimage i£ the 
only reward is acquaintance with a schol 
ars laborious fancies In the sense m 
which Toynbee is a philosopher of his 
tory, a philosopher of history is a man, 
generally a histonan, who tnes to make 
sense out of the mass of events presumed 
to have occurred He proceeds from rec 
ords and signs, or what he supposes are 
records and signs, and constructs a story 
of the presumed past that is history 
He then surveys the story he has wntten, 
or which other men have written, in the 
attempt to find the theme of that story, 
the moral of the tale his account of his 
reflections is his study of history Since 
the task is so complicated, since history 
Itself IS tentative, dependent on the evi 
dence, how can a study of history hope 
to show the patterns hidden within the 
histones of civilizations? How can a study 
of history be true? 

Of course, such a study could be true, 
a historian who was at the same time a 
genius and something of a seer might 
discover or create an explanation of his 
tory that would show that the fortunes 
and accidents of history are fortunes and 
accidents only relative to men's ignorance, 
considered in the new light, history is 
inevitable 

But although a study of history could 
be true, it is more likely that, stnctly 
speaking, it is false— that at best it ap 
proximates the truth and makes some 
sense to men with something of the au 
thor's intelligence and perspective 

In any case, the truth of such a study 
is unimportant A theory with the pre- 
tensions of Toynbee's can never be ven 
fied because more would be demanded in 
the way of evidence than scholars could 
ever give Not the truth of the theory but 
Its plausibility is what counts, not its con 
formity to imdiscoverable facts, but its 
organizing power in the face of evidence 
Finally, even if a reader rejects a study 
of history because of its failure to make 
sense out of the evidence, it is still pos 
sible that the work will have had the 


value of showing a creative mind in its 
response to the greatest of histoncal 
problems 

That Toynbee's study has this latter 
value is beyond question To some his 
theory is plausible, to others it is as clearly 
false, but to all it is exciting and worthy 
of respect 

Toynbee's study of history has led him 
to present and defend the thesis that 
"societies," not nations, are the proper 
concern of the historian, and that civi 
lized societies — civihzations— anse in re 
sponse to difficult conditions which pre- 
sent a challenge, grow in response to 
further challenges, break down, i e , 
cease to respond creatively, because of 
some idohzation of a past self, institution, 
or technique and disintegrate into a 
dominant minority, an internal prole 
tariat (in the society, hut not of it), and 
an external proletariat Cformerly, but no 
longer, of the society) as a result of the 
failure to respond in such a way as to 
meet a challenge repeatedly presented 

The answer to the central question, 
"Why do civilizations die^" is that they 
die as a result of an inability to determine 
themselves creatively The failure of self 
determination results, if petrifaction does 
not set in instead, in a schism of the 
society which is paralleled by a schism 
m the soul of civilized man 

The thesis, and each point in its de 
fense, is illustrated histoncally in Toyn 
bee's work Indeed, one of the values of 
the work comes from its ability to charm 
the reader into a reexamin ition and re 
appraisal of the content of history and, 
of course, from its introducing the reader 
to many historical findings with which 
he was not previously acquainted 

Dispassionately considered at some dis 
tance from the wealth of historical mate- 
rial which gives the thesis great persua 
sive force, Toynbee's central claim is per 
haps not as remarhable as in the reading 
of A Study of History it seems to^be It 
may be that in his use of the term civili- 
zation" Toynbee has employed a cntenon 
by reference to which he dismisses ccr- 
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tain societies as pnmitive The analysis, 
then, reveals what his use of the term 
'^civilization^* indicates societies which 
grew not from favorable but from un 
favorable and challenging conditions 
Similarly, it might be argued that his 
account of disintegration is a truism hand 
somely and historically disguised Of 
course, civilizations dechne before they 
fall, they fall because they fall apart, and 
they fall apart because they can no longer 
hang together creatively 

Even if Toynbee*s claim is not as re 
markable as in the reading it seems to be, 
the value of the study is not a function 
of the remarkableness of the claim Per 
haps for the first time a histonan has 
made the reader see civilizations as, to 
a considerable extent, they are—not as 
living organisms, not as accidents, not as 
the fruits of fortune— hut as societies of 
men, achieving their characters as civili 
zations from the mode and quality of 
their responses to challenges, and falling 
apart when either because of the absence 
of challenge or because of the presence of 
challenges too strong to be met, the so 
ciety and the individuals composing it 
divide into irreconcilable parts This, 
then, IS another case of coming to realize 
what, m a sense, we knew all along— but 
not m this way If what To^jmbee presents 
IS a truism, at least he has had the wit to 
see It as a truth and the histoncal knowl- 
edge to make it respectable Furthermore, 
he has imagination and spmtual courage 
It takes spiritual courage to argue, as 
Toynbee does, that history is "a vision 
of God*s creation on the move,*^ and that 
the histonan finds six dimensions— the 
three of space, then time, life, and the 
Spint, He also appraises the chances that 
man has in Western civilization to pursue 
his "true^* end glonfying God And he 
argues that the laws of nature do not 
control all of man*s action, hut that, 
within hunts, man is free. Perfect Free 
dom, he adds, is to be under the law of 
God Finally, he conducts a ''survey of 
saviours/* with ike result that Jesus alone 


IS considered to have made good his claim 
to he the son of God 

These beliefs are not unpopular, in 
deed, they are shared by millions But 
what IS odd and therefore demanding of 
courage is the expression of these beliefs 
m a study of history, not merely as token 
reminders of Western man*s faith, but as 
necessary to both the understanding and 
the existence of Western civilization 
Even though it may seem strange and 
unhistoncal to explain history by a dec 
laration of religious faith, it is possible, 
e\ en for the unbeliever, to appreciate the 
historical point of Toynbee*s declaration 
of religious faith In the first place, as 
Toynbee clearly shows, Western cmliza 
tion IS for the most part a Christian civi 
lization Secondly, if Toynbee is right m 
arguing that civilizations rise and grow as 
they make creative responses, break down 
and disintegrate as they fail to determine 
themsehes, then to be born and to grow 
through an exercise of the proper spirit 
IS the special business of any individual 
or civilization that values life and the 
special quality of life which creative 
activity provides It is certainly excusable 
for a Christian scholar to make these 
points in Christian terms 

A particular benefit of Toynbee's spirit 
ual approach to historical problems is his 
analysis of "schism in the soul" in a dis 
integrating society In a growing society 
men are creative or mimetic, i e , they are 
leaders or imitators But in a dismtegrat 
ing society there is an increasing tendency 
to substitute for creativity and mimesis 
There are passive and active substitutions 
For example, instead of being creative, 
an individual might be mclmed either to 
live with abandon, to follow his impulses 
(the passive substitute) or to live with 
self control, keeping his passions m check 
(the active substitute) Truancy (deser 
tion) and martyrdom C^ction above and 
beyond the call of duty) are considered 
as the passive md active substitutes, re- 
spectively, for mimesis Toynbee also 
considers "the sense of dnft" and the 
"sense of sm" as alternative substitutes 
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for the feeling of creative advance which spirit might finally hnng about a world 

accompanies the growth of a civilization order that will allow Western civihzation 

His discussion of other spiritual attitudes to continue to grow But he likens ouy 

and characteristics is intelligent and illu present situation to that of the crew ot 

minating the KonTtkt approaching a reef which 

Toynbee refuses to be either pessimistic might, or might not, destroy them 

or optimistic about the possibility of the A Study of History is a ten volume^ 
survival of Western civilization Of the work, and for a full appreciation of the 

twenty eight civilizations which Toynbee authors style and his depth of histoncal 

finds in history, only the Western civiliza reference one should go to the work in 

tion IS not clearly disintegrating or al that form But a splendid abridgment is 

ready dead Nine of the remaining ten available written by D C Somervell and 

civilizations have already broken down worked over by Toynbee in collaboration 

There are some signs of breakdown in with Mr Somervell The abridgment it 

the West, but they are not conclusive self is two volumes in length, but it con 

Toynbee considers that the extreme de tains a helpful thirty eight page outline 
structiveness of the atomic bomb together of the argument Toynbee presents in his 
with the continued eiffort of the Christian major study 

SUMMA THEOLOGICA 

Tyye of work Theological treatise 
Author Thomas Aquinas (c 1225 1274) 

First transcnhed c 1265 1274 

This towering edifice of thought, often cntical historian, carefully weighing and 
called simply the Summa, stands as a evaluating each premise and conclusion 
bulwark against the forces of doubt and The largest part of this previous 
skepticism which invaded the Western thought is, as might be expected, that 

world during the late Middle Ages, to of the Greeks St Thomas is usually 

ward the close of which St Thomas ere given the credit for having reinterpreted 

ated this great summation of philosoph- the philosophy of Aristotle on a Chns 
ical and theological knowledge In it two tian basis This statement is, however, 

of the mightiest forces in the realm of something of an oversimplification, for 

human thought met Hellenism and the reading of Aristotle and other great 

Christianity It was their first real en Greek thinkers, including Plato, was a 

counter very special one St Thomas was himself 

Simply stated, what St Thomas did a magnificent philosopher, and the 

was to collect and synthesize the philo Summa is unquestionably hts book What 

sophical knowledge and thinking of pre- he did, m essence, was to organize the 

vious eras and apply them to the Chns thought of Aristotle along Chnstian lines, 

tian theologv This was, of course, an to apply it to the problems and principles 

immensely ambitious task, and the won of religion For example, some philos 

der IS that St Thomas did so well vwth ophers had interpreted Aristotle's Physics 

it Though unfinished because of the as a denial of Creation, St Thomas saw 

divine doctor's sudden death from illness, it as merely falling short of this funda 
the Summa unites, or at least joins ele- mental concept 

ments of thought from the Greek, Ara- The Summa is an exceedingly long 
bian, and Oriental traditions in a highly work, running into several volumes, a 

detailed fashion St Thomas thus became necessary length in order to approach the 

a histotian of philosophy, but he was a achievement of applying Scholastiasm^ 
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certainly the prevailing philosophical in 
fluence in the thirteenth century, to re 
ligion In doing so, St Thomas gave 
credit for ideas and lines of thought to 
many earlier thinkers, and he found the 
seeds of much thirteenth century belief 
m the works of previous philosophers 
His work, then, is m the nature of a 
summary of past thinking on the highest 
subjects and a setting forth of the essen 
tial principles of Chiistian theology as 
he was able to formulate them from this 
past material and from his own convic 
tion and thinking 

There are three main divisions of the 
Summa the first dealing with God and 
th^ivine nature of the creation of man 
and the universe the second, often called 
the Moral Phtloso'phy of St ’Thomas, 
treating man and the goal of his life and 
the ways of reaching that goal, the third 
devoted to Christ and His role as Saviour 
Within this general framework virtually 
every possible subject pertaining to the 
ology is discussed good and evil, pleas 
ure, knowledge, duty, property The list 
IS almost endless 

The method of attacking these ques 
tions IS the Socratic one A basic question 
IS asked and the negati\e side of it is en 
forced by a fictitious opponent, then St 
Thomas undertakes to resolve the prob 
lem and explain the positive side of the 
contrived argument This method, be 
sides making for more interesting read 
mg, tends to create an atmosphere giving 
fairer treatment to opposing beliefs 

The opening of the Summa presents a 
good example Here St Thomas poses 
the question of Whether Besides the 
Philosophical Sciences Any Further Doc 
trine Is Required?** How fundamental is 
the divine doctor*s approach can easily be 
seen even before beginning his book, he 
wishes first to convince the reader of the 
necessity for any sacred doctrine at all 
Following the question there are listed 
two chief objections to the writing of 
sacred doctnne, then St Thomas ex 
plains the need for it and refutes each 
objection in turn This tightly organized 


discussion is maintained throughout, m 
a book that is so closely reasoned it is 
essential 

Part of the reason for this clear or 
ganization was the fact that the Summa 
was not pnmarily intended for learned 
divines Instead it was wntten for peo 
pie whom St Thomas called beginners, 
the common man in search of the truth 
Also, such an intention probably had 
much to do with the style of the writing 
Although the Summa is extremely long 
It is praised for its economy of language, 
with no wasted words, no useless intro 
duction of extraneous points of logic, 
and no pursuit of attenuated hnes of rea 
soning past the point of common sense 

Although much of what St Thomas 
has wntten in the Summa has long been 
accepted doctnne m the Roman Catholic 
Church, there is for the average current 
reader considerable matenal that may 
stnke him as remarkably up to date, for, 
theology aside, this book is pivotal in the 
histor)^ of Western philosophy 

Possibly most interesting to the modem 
reader will he, not the ethical elements 
which are fairly familiar and do not seem 
to mark such a sharp break with earlier 
Greek views, but the metaphysical and 
epistemological aspects of the treatise 
Two particularly important issues are 
raised by St Thomas in these areas, and 
both are in opposition to Greek thought, 
especially that of Plato 

The first of these concerns the very 
nature of reality, which is the mam point 
of inquiry in metaphysics While Plato 
saw reality as made up of essences, largely 
perceived as abstractions in the mind 
(here the way of knowing,** the central 
question of epistemology, enters in), St 
Thomas maintained that the basic state 
ment was that something had iemg, that 
IS, It had existence This is, of course, 
the basis for an argument that has raged 
ever since among philosophers Which 
IS the supreme reality, essence or exist 
encel^ Which is the more fundamental 
statement, what it is or that it is? 

In his defense of the latter statement 
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St Thomas propounded pnnciples that 
might be called Thomistic Existentialism, 
an expression that may well arouse a 
reader's interest in view of the present 
vogue of Existentialist belief and prac 
tice Certainly the conflict created in the 
Summa over this question m the thir 
teenth century was of vital importance 
Equally so was St Thomas' disagreement 
with the Platonic belief that man is 
really two separate things, a soul and a 
body To St Thomas man was a com 
posite, a unity composed of soul and 
body both essential to his nature as man 
This conflict connects with St Thomas' 
convictions about the "way of knowing" 
that is basic to his epistemology Since 
reality is fundamentally existence rather 
than essence, in order to know this reality 
man must have a body— he must be able 
to perceive reality through the senses 
Certainly St Thomas' statements in this 
area would meet with much warmer ap 
proval bv most readers today than would 
the Greek notions concerning reality as 
essences, known only by abstractions in 
the mind The practicality of the Tho 
mistic viewpoint makes it appeal to scien- 
tifically minded thinkers of today 
In building this great philosophical 
and theological structure, St Thomas 
dealt with three of the most pressing 


problems in the thinhng of the thir 
teenth century— the nature of being, of 
man, and of knowledge— and these three 
subjects parallel the divisions of philos 
ophy as it is generally studied today 
metaphysics, ethics, and epistemology In 
approaching this skillful and subtle blend 
mg of theology and philosophy, the 
reader must be willing to do what nearly 
every philosophical writer demands he 
must be agreeable to accepting certain 
general premises or pnnciples Without 
these, few philosophers can operate, and 
St Thomas is no exception He assumes 
certain beliefs m his reader (the pre 
vailing behefs toward the close of the 
Middle Ages) concerning theology and 
rehgion Granting these convictions, the 
reader "will find in the Summa well docu 
mented (quotations are frequent) and 
carefully reasoned statements on both 
sides of every issue involved m the Chns 
tian doctnne 

This work, which death ended as St 
Thomas was working on the article about 
the sacrament of Penance, has been 
widely translated into most modem Ian 
guages and continues to be assiduously 
studied by all who ■wish to grasp the mo 
ment when, in the opinion of many, 
modem Chnstian theology began 


THE SUNKEN BELL 


Type of work Drama 

Author Gerhart Hauptmann (1862 1946) 

Type of 'plot Poetic fantasy 

Ttme of plot Indefimte, tuneless 

Locale A mountain, a valley, and the paths between 

First presented 1897 

Pnnctpal characters 

HfiiNBiCH, a bell founder 
Mag 0A, his wife 
Their Children 

Rautendelein, an elfin mountain spnte 
Old Wittikin, her grandmother, a sorceress 
The Nickelmann, an elemental water spmt 
The Vicar, 


THK SUNKEN BELL by Gerhart HautJtmann from DRAMATIC WORKS OF GERHART HAUM 
MANN Translated by Charles Meltzer By permission of the publishers The Vikingr Ffess Inc. Copynght 
1914 by B W Huebsch Copyright 1942 by Ludwig Lewisohn 
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The Schoolmaster, and 

The Barber, representatives of the world 


Critique 

This play is the most autohiographical 
vet poetic of all the great Silesian play 
wnght^s efforts in that he symbolically 
discusses the problem of the artist against 
the world, the creative spirit against real 
ity The problem of living a personal life 
while maintaining standards of idealism, 
of making a living by artistic means, is 
his own very real problem— one which 
Hauptmann himself did not solve, having 
outlived his creative power The play re 
mams as a strange sort of masterpiece, 
however, expressive of the revolt from 
naturalism, a discarding of the *%hce of 
life" technique for which the playwnght 
IS most famous 

The Story 

In a mountain forest glade Rautende 
lein, a beautiful elf child, sat singing and 
combing her long golden hair while call 
mg to a water spirit, the Nickelmann 
She made fun of the croaking froghke 
monster who came out of a nearby well 
Into that setting skipped a faun who 
seemed enamored of the lovely spnte and 
who invited her to be his love She re 
fused, as if this were not her destiny 
When she left, the wood and water 
sprites discussed the intrusion of man m 
their hallowed realms, the former havmg 
that day forced off the road and into a 
valley lake a bell meant for a mountain 
top church The bell founder himself ap 
peared quite exhausted and badly injured 
from his fall He collapsed before the 
cottage of Witnkm, a witch whom mor 
tals m the region greatly feared Her 
granddaughter, Rautendelem, strangely 
drawn to the thirty year old Heinrich, 
made him a bed of straw and gave him 
milk to drink 

Heinrich was also drawn to this beau 
tiful creature whose speech was song and 
who made him glad to leave the life 
death below He had tried to match the 
musical note of her voice in his supreme 


creation the bell even then in the lake 
He called her his sweet fantasy and the 
glade his real home He begged for a 
dying kiss Wittikin told the child all 
mortals die while they, the mountain folk, 
Thor"s children, must go about their im 
mortal business 

When voices interrupted a merry troll 
dance Rautendelem feared she would 
lose this strange man A wood spnte an 
sxvered the rescue party, which consisted 
of a clergyman, a teacher, and a barber 
—envoys of the outer world of spirit, 
mind, and body The Vicar spirit weak, 
could not go on, though the Barber urged 
them all to leave the bewitched area and 
the Schoolmaster declared such an atti 
tude mere superstition Fnghtened each 
addressed Wittikm, who m turn ridiculed 
their master worker and his trade is well 
as their respective callings for she and 
her kind hated clanging bells and all 
human enterprise The villagers carried 
Heinrich away as a group of elves and 
sprites danced furiously Rautendelem 
also danced, though she told the Nickel 
mann her spirit was not m it They exam 
med in wonder a tear from her eye, a 
globe of human pain Thor flashed out 
and mocked her with raindrops The 
Nickelmann warned her not to live with 
this half man who belonged partly in 
their world, but she turned to the world 
of men 

In the meantime, the bad news had 
reached the bell maker's home Magda, 
Heinrich's wife, told a neighbor what 
labor the task had cost her husband and 
then went off to meet her husband's body, 
terribly disconcerted by the pallbearer 
appearance of the rescuers Heinrich re- 
vived and, speaking as one already dead 
to his anxious wife, begged her pardon 
for hurts done He renounced his great 
work as a misshapen thing providentially 
destroyed— a work for the valley rather 
than for the mountain tops Saying that 
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he now wanted no part of this world of 
flesh, he refused all aid and became un 
conscious The Vicar would not seek aid 
from Wittikm, but Rautendelein, thought 
to be deaf mute Anna from the wayside 
inn nearby, breathed life into the body 
while the villagers sought other help 
Heinnch, recovering, recognized her as 
nature, essential life, beauty, he would 
go with her onto the mountain He de 
dared to the returning Magda that he 
would live, though he was unaware of 
her joyful embrace 

Heinnch's presence in the mountains 
irritated all the supernatural folk Taking 
up quarters in an abandoned glassworks, 
he mined ore, cut trees and worst of all, 
made Rautendelein his bride The Nickel- 
mann was jealous, though the wood sprite 
said she would never love a water spint, 
at least not as long as Wittikm remained 
the bell founder's friend When these 
creatures teased Rautendelein about her 
earthly lover, she replied that their ac- 
cursed race could by his industry and 
strength become renewed 

The Vicar, now dressed in mountain 
costume and determined on his course, 
interrupted this argument He accused 
the sprite of bewitching and holding 
Heinrich without his consent This charge 
she denied At that moment the master 
craftsman appeared Misled by flattery, 
Heinnch declared by occult signs that 
he was a new man, and he drank to the 
Vicar's health while explaining his ex- 
uberant yet fundamental new life 

The bell founder's vision was a chime 
of the finest metals which would nng by 
Itself, through God's will and for no 
earthly church The Vicar, denouncing 
this ecstasy, recounted Hemnch's earthly 
obligations to the Church and especially 
to his bereaved wife and children He 
said It would be better if Heinrich were 
dead than to see him sustained by super- 
natural and sacrilegious beliefs When 
Heinnch defended Rautendelein and his 
new life, the minister declared that both 
the people and God would crush him, 
that the arrow of rue would pierce 


though not kill him This arrow could 
not pierce him any more than his great 
bell could ever toll agam, Heinnch de 
dared 

Some time later Heinnch, desperately 
working his forge, drove his dwarf help 
ers to exhaustion in an attempt to create 
his beatific vision, to mold the ideal As 
one dwarf whispered in his ear, another 
angnly shattered the piece on which they 
worked so funously, it was imperfect 
Heinnch gave them a holiday and de 
dared all could go to the devil and he 
would garden, eat, drink, sleep, and die 
Exhausted, he dreamed that die Nickel 
mann ridiculed his mortality, his weak 
ness, and his uncompleted works He 
thought his old bell longed to nng out, 
though choked with blood and sunk so 
deep He awoke in terror and called 
Rautendelein for comfort, she responded 
by calling him her God and caressing 
him into illusions of immortality 

Incompleteness and imperfection goad 
ed him still, however, and he struck out 
pridefully for work He was warned not 
only by her but by the spirit of the 
wood, the faun of sensuality, and by 
distant voices which cried out from be 
low Though he thought himself tri 
umphant, a half remembered tolling un 
settled him as the phantom forms of his 
two children brought him a pitcher of 
Magda's tears and the news that her 
dead hand rang the sunken bell Hein 
nch renounced Rautendelein and tore 
himself from her 

At midnight, near the well, the weary 
Rautendelein met her fate as the bride 
of the Nickelmann and sank into the 
water Wood and water spirits discussed 
the matter, and the former prophesied 
that a man child would soon fill a 
watery cradle Meanwhile, defiant Hem 
nch called out for his loved one, ready 
to throw a stone at parson, barber, teacher, 
or sexton Wittikm barred his way and 
pointed to a flaming, incomplete cathe 
dral castle Determined to go on and yet 
exhausted, he drank from the well before 
he attempted to reach the flaming rums 
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A beloved voice sang a goodbye, though 
the sound was only half remembered 
Wittikm comforted Heinrich m his 
final minutes, told him he was a hardy 
one, and granted him a boon He drank 
first a goblet of the white wine of life, 
which he drained to the last drop Then 
he drank a second of red, of the questing 
spirit Just then Rautendelem appeared, 
though urged back into the well by the 


Nickelmann Heinrich called for the final 
goblet of yellow wine, which was brought 
by Rautendelem This he felt was all 
aspiration, sun wine poured into his 
veins now by the evanescent one Only 
now, m death, did the master bell 
founder, embraced and kissed by his 
great love, hear the chimes of the sun 
break through the night of life mto the 
dawn of eternity 


THE SUPPLIANTS 


Ty^eofwork Drama 

Author Euripides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Type of flot Classical tragedy 

Tvme of flot Immediately after the War of the Seven against Thebes 
Locale Eleusis, not far from Athens 
First fresented c 424 B C 

Fnnctfal characters 

Theseus, King of Athens 
Aethra his mother 
Adrastus, King of Argos 
Evadne, Capaneus wne 
Iphis, her father 

Children of the Slain Chieftains 
The Goddess Aihena 
Herald of Creon 
Chorus of Argive Mothers 


Cnticjue 

Though The Suffhants is not a well- 
constructed play, It has as much tragic 
feehng, eloquence, and imagination as 
any other of the ancient Greek tragedies 
The Peloponnesian War so dominated 
the thought of Eunpides that every one 
of his plays set in Athens is easily seen 
as a lesson to his fellow citizens and a 
warning against the follies of war But 
even though The Suffliants, like Andro- 
imohe and the Herakleidae, is marred by 
this didactic urgency, it profoundly em- 
bodies a universal theme the criminal 
folly of men who kill men and the des- 
perate need for religion, law, and human 
compassion 

The Story 

Adrastus, the Argive king who had led 
the disastrous war of the Seven against 
Thebes and had alone escaped with his 
hfe, brought the mothers md the chil 


dren of the slam chieftains to Athens, 
the most democratic and hospitable city 
of Greece There they gathered at the 
temple of Demeter at Eleusis, and when 
Aethra, the mother of Theseus, came to 
pray they formed a ring of supplication 
about her, begging for help in recovering 
the dead bodies of their sons for bunm 
according to the prescribed rites The 
anguish of the mothers so moved Aethra 
that she sent at once for her own son 
The powerful young king closely cross 
examined the defeated old ruler and, 
after discovering that Adrastus had fool 
ishly marned off his daughters to quarrel 
some exiles, Tydeus and Polymces, and 
had even more foolishly engaged in wax 
against Thebes despite the advice of the 
prophet Amphiaraus, refused to help 
But Aethra discreetly reminded her son 
that although his logic was sound as fai: 
as It went> be was nevertheless obhgated 
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by honor and the religious customs of 
Attica to go to the aid of all who sought 
proper burial and funeral ntes for the 
dead Theseus, recognizing the wisdom 
and humanity of her counsel, departed 
to seek a vote of the Athenian assembly 
on the matter 

Upon his return, Theseus announced 
that with the support of the assembly he 
was ready to send two messages to Creon, 
King of Thebes the first a polite request 
for permission to bury the dead, to be 
followed in case of refusal with a warn- 
ing that his armies were on their way 
But he was interrupted by the amval of 
an insolent herald from Creon who de- 
manded in the name of his despot that 
Adrastus be driven from Athens The 
herald added that courageous wisdom 
called for peace Theseus although he 
detested war, felt obligated by the an 
cient laws of the gods to bury the dead, 
by force of arms if necessary After a 
heated exchange of words the Theban 
herald withdrew and Theseus prepared 
for battle He rejected Adrastus* offer of 
aid, for he was unwilling to blend his 
fortunes with those of a king who had 
brought upon himself the wrath of the 
gods As Theseus marched off with his 
troops, the chorus chanted fear of the 
fickleness of heaven and prayed for de- 
liverance 

Soon a messenger, bnnging news of 
Theseus* victory, described how the 
Athenians arrived at the Theban gates, 
expressed a desire to avoid war provided 
they were permitted to bury the Argive 
chieftains, but finally found it necessary 
to slaughter the Thebans But Theseus, 
refusing to enter the gates and sack the 
aty, had personally gathered together the 


dead bodies and washed their wounds 
Adrastus, deeply moved, lamented that 
the Thebans had not learned the lesson 
of compromise from his own experience 
and wished that he, too, had died with his 
fellow wamors 

When the bodies were brought to 
Athens, Adrastus delivered a eulogy over 
each (Capaneus, Eteocles, Hippomedon, 
Parthenopaeus, Tydeus, and Polynices) 
before they were prepared for cremation 
on the funeral pjrre Suddenly Evadne, 
widow of Capaneus, appeared on a rock 
overhanging the burning pyre, deter 
mined to marry him in death as she had 
in hfe Her aged father, Iphis, pleaded 
with her in vain Dressed in festive gar 
ments, she leaped into the fire As the 
children of the cremated warnors earned 
away the ashes in funeral urns, the grief 
stneken Iphis withdrew to the dark in 
tenor of his house to die 

Marching in funeral procession, the 
children (thereafter known as the Epi 
goni) chanted with the chorus an oath to 
avenge their fathers Theseus extracted 
from them a promise, too, that they and 
all their children would always remember 
the kindness they had received from 
Athens and honor the city of democracy 
But before the children could carry off 
the ashes of their fathers, the goddess 
Athena appeared in midair and called 
upon Theseus not to permit the ashes to 
be returned to Argos Instead, after ap- 
propnate animal sacrifices, they must be 
delivered to the safekeeping of the oracle 
at Delphi Then, turning to the children, 
Athena prophesied that when they 
reached manhood they would success 
fully sack the city of Thebes and avenge 
the slaughter of dieir fathers 


I SUPPOSITI 


Type of vfork Drama 

Author Ludovico Anosto (1474-1533) 

Tyfeofflot Farce 

Time ofvlot c 1500 

Locale Ferrara, Italy 

First presented 1509 
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Pnncppal characters 

Dulippo the true Erostrato posing as a servant 
Erostrato, the true Duiippo posing as a student 
PoLYNESTA a young lady of Ferrara 
Damon a wealthy merchant, her father 
Cleander an ancient doctor of law her suitor 
A Sienese posing as Erostrato s father 

Philogano, a wealthy Sicilian merchant, true father of the true Eros^ 
trato 

Pasiphilo a meddlesome parasite 
Balia, Poiynesta s nurse 

CnUque 

Ariosto wrote two versions of his Consequently, he had taken the name of 
famous 1 Sufyositt (The Suhstitntes') the his servant Dulippo and secured em 
fiist in prose, the second in poetry, the plo 5 rment in the house of his beloved^s 
action, however, is essentially the same in fatlier Meanwhile, the true Dulippo had 
each The play stands as an excellent assumed the identity of Erostrato and 
example of the classical influence on occupied the house next door 
Italian Renaissance drama It follows to This affair had "been going on for two 
the letter the rules for a five act structure years but now, Poiynesta observed, it was 
laid down by Landmo, it adheres strictly being complicated by the fact that the 
to the unities of time, place, and action, doddering old doctor of law, Cleander, 
It follows a Terentian plot line and em had become a suitor for her hand, tempt 
ploys the favorite Plautinian theme of mg her father with an offer of two thou 
mistaken identit) The play is also im sand ducats Dulippo was attemptii^ to 

¥ )rtant in the history of English drama forestall him by having the false Eros 
ranslated by George Gascoigne (under trato ask for her, too, and by having him 
the title Supf OSes') for production at meet Oleander's offer 
Gray's Inn in 1566, the work had a The old doctor arrived in the company 
strong influence on the development of of his ever hungry parasite, Pasiphilo, 
Elizabethan comic form, as may be seen and the two ladies retired Oleander's eye 
from Shakespeare's early The Comedy of sight was so bad that he could not tell 
Errors Aside from these historical con who they were Under Pasiphilo's prod 
siderations, I SuppostU is good comedy dmg, Cleander boasted that he would go 
m Its own nght— a fast moving, ribald, to any price to secure Poiynesta He had, 
and extremely playable piece he claimed, amassed a fortune of ten 

thousand ducats during the time he had 
The Story lived in Ferrara, and he boasted that this 

Balia, nurse to beautiful young Poly was the second fortune he had made The 
nesta, was concerned over her mistress' first he had lost at the fall of Otranto 
practice of sleepmg with her father's twenty years before That loss, he re 
servant, Dulippo Poiynesta reproved called sadly, was nothing to the loss of 
Balia, remmdmg her that it was she who his five-year old son, captured by the 
had first given Dulippo access to her bed Turks during the battle 
room hut reassuring her by giving the After Cleander had gone, Dulippo ap 
following situation peared to invite Pasiphilo to dinner The 

Dulippo was, m reality, not a servant, false Erostrato confronted Dulippo with 
but Erostrato, the son of a wealthy bad news Damon, Polynesta*s father, 
Sicilian merchant Having come to Fer- doubted Erostrato's ability to match 
rara to pursue his studies, he had fallen Oleander's offer for his daughter The 
m love with Poiynesta upon his amval two connivers agreed that they must 
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devise some ruse to convince the grasp- 
ing merchant of their ability to pay 

Dulippo, to alienate Oleander and 
Pasiphilo, told the old doctor that Pasi 
philo had insulted him, illustrating the 
insults in an extremely comic way After 
Oleander had left enraged, the false 
Erostrato arrived, this time with good 
news He had met a foolish Sienese gen 
tleman whom he had frightened with the 
claim that all visitors from Siena would 
be persecuted in Ferrara The Sienese 
had sought protection by agreeing to pose 
as Erostrato's father He would meet any 
sum that Oleander could offer 

But the trick was never played Damon 
had overheard Balia quarreling with a 
servant over the propriety of Pol3mesta's 
conduct and had learned of his daugh 
ter's two year old affair Dulippo and 
Balia were thrown into Damon^s private 
dungeon Damon, aware of the extra 
legal nature of this procedure, swore the 
servant to secrecy but, unknown to him, 
Pasiphilo, who had been sleeping off an 
attack of indigestion m the stables near 
by, had awakened in time to overhear 
everything 

Meanwhile, to complicate matters fur 
ther, Philogano, Erostrato^s true father, 
had arrived from Sialy He had written 
asking Erostrato to return home but his 
pleas had been ignored, and he had de- 
aded to come m person for his son He 
was conducted to Erostrato^s house by 
a local mnkeeper The false Erostrato 
saw him m time, however, and attempted 
to hide 

A hilanous bit of byplay followed in 
which the Sienese, aided by Erostrato^s 
servants, on the one hand, and Philogano, 
assisted by his servants, on the other both 
claimed to be Erostrato's father Fmally 
Philogano espied the false Erostrato, 
whom he knew as his servant Dulippo, 
and called on him to substantiate his 


claim He was confounded when the real 
Dulippo declared that he was Erostrato, 
that the Sienese was Philogano of Sicily, 
and that the old man was an impostor or 
mad Certain that Dulippo had done 
away with his son, Philogano went off to 
seek aid from the authonties 

Pasiphilo arrived to cadge a dinner from 
Erostrato Concerned over the affair with 
Philogano, for he really loved the old man 
who had been a father to him, the false 
Erostrato asked Pasiphilo if he had seen 
Dulippo, and Pasiphilo told him the 
whole story of the discovery and im 
prisonment Afraid that die ruse had 
gone too far, the servant rushed off to 
confess all to Philogano, leaving Pasiph 
ilo, to the latteds delight, in charge of the 
dmner 

Philogano returned with the lawyer 
he had retained— old Cleander He ex 
lamed how his trusted servant whom he 
ad saved from the Turks twenty years 
before had betrayed him On hearing his 
story, Cleander closely questioned Philo 
gano about the boy To Cleander's de 
light the real Dulippo turned out to be 
the old man's long lost son 

Next came Damon Polynesta had re 
vealed the whole truth of her affair, and 
he had rushed out to check up on her 
claim that his servant was actually the 
wealthy and highborn Erostrato 

Finally the false Erostrato returned to 
make his confession and all the entangle 
ments were straightened out The true 
Erostrato was released and united with 
his mistress, whom his father promised to 
procure as his bride— thereby pacifying 
Damon Cleander renounced his claim 
on Polynesta, he had wanted a wife only 
to produce an heir and now he had one in 
the true Dulippo Even Cleander and 
Pasiphilo were reconciled, and Pasiphilo 
was given a permanent invitation to dme 
at Cleander' s house. 
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SURRY OF EAGLPS-NEST 


Type of work Novel 

Author John Esten Cooke (1830 1886) 

Type of plot Histoncal romance 
Time of plot 1861 1863 
Locale Virginia 
First puhlisked 1866 

Principal characters 

Lieutenant Colonel Surry the narrator 
May Beverley, later his wife 

Colonel Mordaunt an embittered, melancholy planter 

Fenivick, his enemy 

Mrs Parkins Fenwnck s confederate 

Harry Saltoun, a young officer, Mordaunt s son 

Violet Gtaeton an orphan 

Achmed, Mordaunt s Arab compamon 

General Stonewall Jackson 

General J E B Stuart 

General Turner Ashby 

Major John Pelham 

Captain V^illiam D Farley, a Confederate scout 


Critique 

Suny of Eagle* s Nest, a romantic, his 
torical novel of 132 brief chapters by 
Captain John Esten Coole of the Con 
federate army, purports to be ‘the mem 
oirs of a staff officer serving in Virginia 
It blends many facts and much fiction, 
and, even if its flavor is extremely melo 
dramatic, in keeping with the literary 
style of Its au thorns generation, it has con- 
tinued to fascinate readers for nearly a 
hundred years For the reader who might 
want to follow Surry s fortunes to the 
end of the war Cooke composed a sequel, 
which he completed three years after 
General Lee^s surrender Written in the 
same vein as Surry of Eagle*s Nest, but 
somehow not so well knovim, is Mohun, 
“the last days of Lee and hxs paladins " 

The Story 

Cavalier Philip Surry, who rode and 
fought under Prince Rupert m the Eng 
lish Cml War, escaped to Virginia when 
Kmg Charles I was beheaded Establish 
mg a home, which he named EagleV 
Nest, on the Rappahannock River below 
Port Royal, he enjoined in his will that 
the oldest son of the family m each 
generation should sign himself “Surry of 
Eagle's Nest" 


The present Surry, who had attended 
the Virginia Military Institute for one 
session and had studied law at the Uni 
versity of Virginia, was in Richmond in 
April, 1861, when the State Convention 
passed its ordinance of secession One 
evening at the Capitol Square he saw 
with rapture a beautiful girl, whose 
dropped handkerchief contained the ini 
tials, M B On another day, in Holly 
wood Cemetery, he witnessed by chance 
a duel between a tall, bronzed stranger 
named Mordaunt and one Fenwick, the 
encounter ending when Mordaunt put a 
istol bullet through Fenwick's lungs 
urry left Richmond the proud recipient 
of a captain's commission in the Pro- 
visional Army of Virginia, and m his 
new gray uniform he rode toward Har 
per's Ferry for duty under Colonel Jack 
son 

Losing his way in the Wilderness, 
which bordered the Rapidan River, he 
spent a night in a house where dwelt 
an insane woman m white, still pos 
sessing traces of youthful beauty, who 
was attended by her lovely young cousin, 
Violet Grafton, and by a harridan, Mrs 
Parkins Surprisingly there appeared at 
this house Fenwick, whose duel wound 
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had not been fatal In the night "^the 
White Lady/^ tiptoeing into Surry’s 
room, slipped into his coat pocket a 
package bearing the words *'Read these 
when I am dead— and remember 

Your own Frances ” 
Further, while en route to Harper’s 
Ferry, Surry was overtaken by a burn 
cane m a forest and was knocked from 
his horse by a large limb He was stunned 
and his arm was broken A female eques 
tnan, whom the flying branches had 
spared, ordered her servant to take the 
mjured man to her father’s home, '"The 
Oaks” There he convalesced under the 
eyes of Colonel Beverley and his daugh 
ter May, his rescuer and the owner of 
the handkerchief which he had picked 
up m Richmond Surry’s heart was fully 
captivated, but May was already bound 
by a between fathers contract and a 
young-girl engagement to Frederick Bas 
kerville The fact that her new lover 
knew Baskerville to be a scoundrel made 
Surry’s plight doubly bitter 

Fairly near ‘'The Oaks” was the 
home of Mordaunt, which Surry visited 
Its owner, who lived hermit like with 
Achmed, a faithful Arab, was destined 
to become one of Surry’s best friends 
Mordaunt’s air of melancholy mdicated 
the gentleman’s deeply tragic past 
After long delays, Captain Surry 
finally reported for duty to Colonel 
Thomas J Jackson, who made him an 
aide-de camp Shortly afterward the 
young staff oflScer met Colonel J E B 
Stuart The two colonels, soon to be 
come generals, would be Surry's idols 
to the end of his days 
Before their first battle Surry and 
Mordaunt, now a Confederate colonel, 
saw an eene mght bunal in the garden 
of a stone house at Manassas They ob- 
served on the scene Fenwick, die Par- 
kins woman, and Violet Grafton The 
dead person was the insane “White Lady” 
of the Wilderness Again Mordaunt tried 
to kill Fenwick, but without success 
Soon afterwaprd Surry delivered to Violet 


Grafton the package which her cousm 
had put in his pocket 

Wounded m the Battle of First 
Manassas, Surry was taken to die Fitz 
hugh home, “Elm Cottage,” where he 
was well nursed Mrs Fitzhugh, charmed 
by Violet Grafton, gave the orphan girl 
a home 

In 1862 , having recovered from his 
wound, Surry was with Jackson through- 
out his spectacular Valley Campaign and 
held General Turner Ashby in his arms 
when that “Knight of the Valley” expired 
on the battlefield Briefly a pnsoner, he 
met Sir Percy Wyndham, an English- 
man weanng Federal blue Also he met 
and admired Captain Farley of Stuart’s 
staff, a scout extraordinary When Jack 
son jomed General Lee near Richmond 
to defeat McClellan, Surry shared in that 
campaign, then he was back near Fred 
encksburg, in the Wilderness area 

There one night, peenng through a 
window shutter at the house where he 
had first seen “the White Lady” and 
Violet Grafton, Surry heard Fenwick 
while intoxicated, acknowledge himself to 
be a Yankee spy Moreover, Fenwick re 
viewed to Mrs Parkins the story of his 
and Mordaunt’s enmity Years before, 
Mordaunt and Fenwick, youthful fnends, 
had become rivals for the love of Frances 
Carleton When she manned Mordaunt, 
Fenwick planned revenge Still posmg 
as a devoted friend, he utilized a tnp 
of Mordaunt’s to London to forge a letter 
which made Frances believe that her hus- 
band had landed in New York and was 
requesting her to let Fenwick escort her 
there to meet him Aided by the easily 
bribed Mrs Parkins, Fenwick abducted 
his friend’s wife to Maryland, where she 
gave birth to a son, who was afterwards 
reported dead, and where she contracted 
a fever which permanently affected her 
bram Imitatmg Frances Carleton Mor- 
daunt’s handwriting, Fenwick perpetrated 
another forgery which duped Mordaunt 
into behevmg that his wife had forsaken 
him Embittered, the young husband left 
Virginia for a long sojourn m Arabian 
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lands After drunken Fenwick^s remark 
able disclosure Surry captured him, but 
the pnsoner escaped after bribing a guard 
At a later date, however, in a face to face 
combat, Mordaunt pinned his enemy to 
a tree with a thrust of his sword 

Surry, who, as the war continued rose 
to be major and later lieutenant colonel, 
saw old Stonewall Jackson, Longstreet, 
and Lee defeat Pope at Second Manassas 
In the Maryland campaign which fol 
lowed he was captured, interviewed by 
McClellan, and placed aboard a prison 
train headed for Baltimore, but he es 
caped by jumping through a window 
while the tram was in motion In Decern 
ber, 1862, he was present when Lee’s 
two corps under Longstreet and Jackson 
repulsed Burnside at Fredericksburg 
There he saw the youthful artillery 
genius, Major John Pelham, master 
maneuver his guns An ardent fnendship 
between Surry and Pelham continued 
until the gallant young Alabaman was 
killed in battle 

The spring of 1863 brought Surry 
abundant joy When Colonel Beverley’s 
wealth at *The Oaks” was destroyed by 
invading armies, Frederick Baskerville 
lost interest m May so completely that he 
released her from her engagement Conse 
quently she married Surry, with her 
father’s sanction 

Among Surry's friends was Harry Sal 
toun, a young Confederate lieutenant 
from Maryland Fenwick, who repeatedly 
recovered from seemingly mortal wounds, 
by means of a lying anonymous letter 
provoked Saltoim to challenge Colonel 


Mordaunt to a duel Tragedy was averted, 
however, when Violet Grafton sent Mor 
daunt the paper in which “the White 
Lady,” Mrs Frances Carleton Mordaunt, 
had recorded the whole truth about Fen- 
^vick and his evil deceptions Also, through 
an affidavit of a Maryland woman, Harry 
Saltoun was proved to be Mordaunt’s 
own son 

Fenwick’s ultimate villainy was the ah 
duction of Violet Grafton, but Mordaunt’s 
devoted Arab companion, Achmed, trailed 
the knave to his hiding place There 
Mordaunt and Fenwick had their final 
fight, but It was Achmed, not Mordaunt, 
who killed Fenwick with a gleaming dag 
ger Sadly, however, a ball from the dy 
mg villain’s pistol wounded Achmed who 
expired in the presence of the two persons 
whom he loved, Mordaunt and Violet 
Grafton 

“Fighting Joe” Flooker, who had sue 
ceeded Burnside as commander of the 
Federal army of invasion, thrust at Lee 
m the Wilderness, on the south side of 
the Rapidan and Rappahannock nvers 
In a brilliantly conceived surprise move- 
ment Stonewall Jackson struck Hooker’s 
right flank at Chancellorsville, to win a 
thrilling victory This Southern triumph 
was dearly bought, for in the woods, on 
the night of May 2, 1863, Jackson was 
wounded by his own men, and on Sun 
day, May 10, that irreplaceable hero 
breathed his last 

Surry of Eagle’s Nest survived to tell 
his story and that of the war years For 
him, only the ghosts of the past remained 


TALES OF ISE 


Type of work Stones and poems 
Author Arihara no Narihira CB25 880) 

Ttme Nmtli century 
Locale Japan 

Ptrst transerthed Ninth century 

Both the work commonly known as 
the Ise Monogatan (Tales of Ise") and 
the identity of its author have been long 
disputed However, it is generally con- 


ceded that the principal author was Nan 
hira and that, as the collection of tales 
and poems now stands, later hands made 
additions after Narihira’s death 
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There are slight difFerences in text and mony About that same time the hero o£ 

sequence among the various hand copied the Tales of he met and begin to visit 

versions that have survived, but in gen her When their love afiFair began to be 
eral the work consists of 125 episodes, bruited about, the girl was made un 

most of which open with the phrase, available by the simple expediency of 

^Once upon a time there was a man placing her m service at court where m 
These episodes, put together with 866, she became the consort of the Em 
no particular order, chronologically or perorSeiwa 

otherwise, vary in length and contain Tmng of life in the capital, the man 
poems, sometimes only one, sometimes went on a trip to eastern Japan, but he 

two or more, mostly by Narihira Almost has gone no further than the border of 

all of these episodes deal with amorous Ise and Owan Provinces when he became 

dalliances, and in time cover the heroes homesick and composed poems to express 

life from the time of his maturity rite to his nostalgia He met an itinerant priest, 

his death That many of the tales are saw Mount Fuji for the first time, and 

autobiographical in nature, based on real composed a poem Entering the province 

people and events, is undeniable of Musashi, at the Sumida River which 

This work, although slight, has a posi- runs through present Tokyo, he com 
tion m Japanese literature out of propor posed a celebrated poem of nostalgia con 

tion to Its length Its strong influence may cemmg the oyster catcher birds In Mu- 

easily be seen, for instance, in Lady sashi he also met and was attracted to 
Murasakis Tale of Genp (Genp Mono vanous women Later he wandered 

gatart) The hundreds of later commen through the region to the northeast 

tanes and studies dealing with the Ise where he made love to the local coun 
Monogatan attest to its importance Be- try women 

cause of its episodic and disordered na A check with the Imperial Anthology 
ture, no synopsis is possible, but through the Kokin skU (JPoems, Old and New, 
the 125 episodes there runs the central AD 905)— for of the 209 poems in the 
theme of the loves of the principal au he Monogatan, sixty two also appear in 

thor who never clearly identifies himself, the Kokin shzl— reveals that the woman 

but who expresses the many aspects and in Episode 19 is in all likelihood the 

manifestations of love its joys, its de daughter of Ki no Antsune, who is men- 

spair. Its pain, its triumphs, its comedy tioned in Episode 16 Antsune was a 

A summary of some of the episodes fol close fnend of Nanhira, and at least one 

lows of Antsune's daughters mamed Narihira 

Not too many years after the capital perhaps the one presented m Episode 19 
has been moved from Nara to Kyoto It has also been thought that one of the 
(A D 794) there lived a man who girls m the first episode is the same girl 
loved love Shortly after his maturity as well Antsune had an unfortunate life 
nte, which at that time was usually at accordmg to the standards of the court 
the age of eleven and when the boy had nobility of the time His younger sister 
grown four and a half feet tall, the youth was the mother of Emperor Montoku's 
went falcon hunting at Kasuga in the first bom son, Prince Koretaka But in 
former capital There he happened to see 850, the year Montoku succeeded to the 
two beautiful sisters and sent them a throne, another son, Pnnce Korehito, was 
poem The poem begins the description bom to Akirakei ko, a daughter of Fuji 
of the love life of this ' Wn ” wara no Yoshifusa, just at the time when 

The later Imperial Consort Takako the Fujiwara clan under Yoshifusa was 
was the daughter of Middle Counselor about to achieve its hegemony at the 
Nagayoshi, m AD 859 she served as court— a power which they achieved 
one of the performers at a court cere largely by mtenmngling with the impe 
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nal family through their daughters' mar- 
nages to future emperors, or through 
becoming the mothers of future emperors 
No doubt Montoku was inclined to make 
his older son his successor but because 
of pressure brought upon him, the Fuji- 
wara mothered Korehito succeeded him 
This accession left Aritsune on the outer 
fringe of power, and his subsequent ca- 
reer as a courtier was not a happy one 
Yoshifusa went on to become prime min 
ister during Montoku's reign 

Friends since early childhood, this 
daughter of Aritsune eventually married 
Nanhira, but Narihira did not long re 
main faithful to her However scattered 
through the earlier episodes are hints 
which cause the reader to believe that 
she managed to draw him back to her 
after each infidelity 

There is also the eternal triangle in 
volving two men and one woman, with 
the usual tragic results The woman in 
this case had been waiting three years for 
the return of a man who had left to make 
his way m the capital Meanwhile, she 
was courted by a second man, who finally 
won her promise of marriage The first 
man, returning on the wedding night, 
learned what had happened during his 
absence and left the woman with his 
blessing Followmg him, she lost her life 
There are passages of young love be- 
tween a weakling son of good family and 
a household maid, or the love of a young 
girl, too shy to make her feelings knovm, 
who dies with her love unrequited as a 
result, of an affair between two faithless 
people who send each other poems charg 
mg the other with faithlessness, of a be 
loved wife whose husband is so busy 
with his duties at court that she feels 
neglected, and goes off with another man 
to the country Eventually the husband is 
appointed an imperial emissary to an 
important shnne and there meets the 
woman, who is now the wife of a coun- 
try official She realizes her mistake, and 
b^mes a nun There is the story of an 


elderly woman, the mother of three sons, 
who IS amorously starved but too diffident 
to say so openly, so she tells her sons 
of her craving as something she had 
dreamed The third son alone is sympa 
thetic to his mother's plight, and he ar 
ranges for her relief through the kind 
offices of the handsome Nanhira 

From the earliest times it had been the 
custom for the emperor to appoint 
through divination an unmarried impe- 
nal princess to serve as the head priestess 
at important shnnes In Nanhira's time 
the head priestess of the great shrme of 
Ise was Princess Yasuko, second daugh 
ter of Emperor Montoku Her appomt 
ment, made in 859, lasted until 876 
Sometime after her appointment, there 
appeared in Ise a handsome inspector in 
the guise of a falcon hunter The priest 
ess, having received word of his arnval 
on official matters, greeted him with spe 
cial kindness, the meeting led to their 
falling in love with each other For the 
sake of discretion she waited until night 
before paying him a visit, and she left 
long before dawn That same morning a 
messenger arrived from her with a poem, 
the gist of which said, *^Did you come 
to see me last night, or was it I who went 
to see you? I do not remember Nor do 
I know whether it was all a dream, or 
was real " 

Nanhira replied with another poem 
making a tryst for that evening, but the 
governor of the province gave an all 
night banquet, thus Narihira's plans were 
thwarted because on the followmg day it 
was necessary for him to continue his tour 
of inspection The lovers parted, prom- 
ismg each other m poems to meet again, 
somewhere, sometime 

So the episodes go, to end with the 
poem which might be roughly translated 

Long have I known 

That this last joumey must he made, 
But little did I know 
That It might be so soon 
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TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS 


Type of work Short stones 
Author Ambrose Bierce (1842 1914?) 

First published 1891 

Ambrose Biexce wrote volumes of acid, 
satirical prose in his long career as a 
journalist, and even managed to get a 
somewhat pretentious twelve volume edi 
tion of his collected works published 
Most of it, because of its time bound na 
ture, was doomed to oblivion by the time 
the edition appeared The work that con 
tmues and promises to survive is the col 
lection of short stones titled Tales of 
Soldiers and Civilians Bierce*s literary 
reputation rests essentially on this book 

The bland title of this collection stands 
in ironic contrast to the vision of life 
which informs the stories themselves In 
deed, Bierce seems to have striven for 
bland, noncommittal titles to most of his 
stones Titles like * Chickamauga,” 'An 
Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” and 
"The Mocking Bird” tell little of the 
macabre nature of these tales Bierce 
seems to have chosen his mild titles with 
deliberate irony 

When this volume was repnnted m 
1898, It was given a more meaningful 
tide, In the Midst of Life The irony is 
more obvious and more indicative of the 
true content of the book m the midst of 
life is death 

Death is the sole absolute of this book, 
the common denominator of each story, 
and the final proposition m a logic of 
ruthless necessity Each protagonist is 
part of a greater logic, each is subordmate 
to the plot, and each is cursed Death is 
separated from life, is raised up as a 
separate principle antagonistic to life, and 
becomes an entity m its own nght Death 
IS seen as a hostile specter, rather than a 
normal process of life As such, Death 
seeks to conquer life rather than aid it 
Death then becomes an inevitable victor 
which 'lias all seasons for his own,” as 
Bierce was fond of remarking 

Against such a powerful antagonist the 


heroes become victims in a web of cruel 
necessity, shadow figures drawn into the 
Valley of the Shadow, and as such they 
are depicted with sharp, relentless strokes 
Bierce^s heroes are essentially lonely men 
who derive their reality from the fear 
they expenence These men are cursed 
and driven by the logic of their curse 
Their strongest motivation is fear, an all 
pervasive anxiety that frequently annihi 
lates them The success of each story de 
pends on its ability to arouse this same 
fear in the reader 

In consequence, Bierce places a great 
value on courage, fearlessness in the face 
of death However, he is acute enough to 
see that courage is not so much fearless 
ness as it is a greater fear overcoming 
a lesser fear, in most cases a fear of dis 
honor overcoming a fear of death Cour 
age, then, is the faith that one^s honor 
is more important than one’s life Fre 
quently the heroes Bierce admires court 
death with an awesome recklessness His 
heroes are inevitably damned There is 
no escape, no transcendence, and no sal 
vation from the macabre situations into 
which they are drawn Their dooms are 
mescapable facts But the measure of 
their manhood is how they meet death 

Bierce’s vision of life is fatalistic, but 
there is more to it than that Avenging 
Furies hover about his stories, but Siey 
are not the same Funes that haunted 
Orestes Bierce is nihilistic, but inevi 
tably there is a macabre humor in his 
nihilism The acid, satmcal touch that 
colors the rest of Bierce’s work is present 
here as well Bierce’s Funes are diabolical 
jesters, who love irony more than they 
love the wretched human spirit His Fu 
ries are divme practical jokers, who drum 
"Dixie” and 'John Brown’s Body” on 
the human skull for laughs One can 
scarcely tell whether the shnek one 
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senses in Bierce's prose is that of humor 
or horror 

Bierce's grotesque wit serves as a relief 
from the horror of his situations A re 
lated technique that serves the same 
purpose IS his ironic stance, one which 
removes him from the petty human scene 
and separates him from the terror of his 
heroes Bierce assumes a godlike attitude 
that determines the objective nature of 
his prose He uses a naturalistic style that 
IS precise in diction, spare in depiction, 
ironic in narration 

In effect, Bierce takes on the cruel role 
of the Furies in narrating his stones, and 
the tone of his prose is frigid caustic and 
inhuman Yet it is precisely this emotional 
sterility, this godlike irony, that makes 
his stories so powerfully chilling If for 
example, Bierce were to sympathize with 
his heroes, we would have pathos rather 
than terror The very lack of an appro 
priate emotional response in the narra 
tion stimulates to an excessive degree the 
proper emotional response m the reader 
The fact that Bierce himself was caustic, 
crud, and sharp, demanding perfection 
of his fellow human beings, admirably 
served his limited artistic abilities and 
enabled him to focus his talent on evok 
mg both terror and humor 

Tales of Soldiers and Civilians is di- 
vided into two parts, as the title suggests 
There are the war stones and the mys 
tery stories, and each type develops 
Bierce's vision of life in a different liter- 
ary direction The war tales anticipate 
Hemingway, while the civilian stones an- 
ticipate modem horror tale writers like 
H P Lovecraft 

Beyond a doubt, Bierce reached his 
artistic psak m the soldier tales War 
stones provided the perfect medium for 
someone of his character and experience 
First of all, Bierce had served in the Civil 
War and undoubtedly his stones draw 
much of their vigor and reality from first 
hand experience His depiction of vanous 
battles and their effects have an unmis 
fakable aura of reality His description of 
war 1$ hauntmgly vivid and stands in 


marked contrast to the maudlin accounts 
given in the vast bulk of Civil War wnt 
mgs 

Secondly, war tales provided an accept 
able outlet for his obsessions with fear, 
courage, and death These leitmotifs 
could be presented naturally m tales of 
soldiers Since war abounds in abnormal 
situations, Bierce could write naturally 
about a twin killing hi$ twin, about a son 
killing his father, and about an artillery 
man killing his wife In the context of 
their stories these plots become necessary 
accidents, part of some divine causality 

Thirdly, Bierce's naturalistic style was 
admirably suited to describing the limited 
vision of the soldier m war, a vision 
which 1$ not permitted the luxury of feel 
mg pity and which must avoid all con 
templation It is a vision, moreover, that 
must concentrate on immediate objec 
tives and on carrying out specific orders 

Finally, the army subjugates individuals 
to the mass Deeds of fear and courage 
are the only acts by which a soldier is 
individualized and judged Bierce's char 
acters draw tlieir reality from the way 
they face death Each hero undergoes an 
ordeal which means death either for him 
or for someone close to him, and that 
test determines his character Apart from 
that ordeal Bierce's characters are lifeless 
puppets dancing to a meretricious plot 

Bierces war stones are his best No- 
where else did he achieve such a perfect 
fusion of form and content, except per- 
haps in hi$ aphorisms In quality die 
tales are superior to about ninety nine 
percent of the short fiction that was being 
written during the nineteenth century m 
America In many instances they antici 
pate or rival Hemingway's stories Actu 
ally, many points of comparison can be 
drawn between Bierce and Hemingway 
Both show obsession With fear, courage, 
and death Both use a crisp, ironic prose 
to communicate their vision Both were 
to find happy expression m stones of war 
Both present character tested through 
some ordeal And both possess a cruel, 
evocative power at times giving their fic 
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tion a taunting quality as vivid as a showed up much more glanngly The 
ni^tmare endings came off much worse The 

Bierce s war tales, particularly ^^Chicka characters and plots never matched those 
mauga,|' ‘An Occurrence at Owl Creek of the war stories To inject a patho 
Bridge, One Kind of Officer,’^ and logical fear into stones about civilians 
‘ Killed at Resaca, are first rate for what requires great skill 
they attempt to do His civilian stories, What Bierce succeeded in doing in 
however, fall somewhat short of the high these stories was to extend a relatively 
standards he achieved in his war tales new prose genre, the short mystery tale 

The reason for this diminished quality In this lesser genre Bierce came off rather 
IS that Bierce attempted to impose on his well when compared with writers who 
stories of civilians the same vision of life today create in this vein His stones con 
that pervades his soldier tales, and the tinue to hold their own in the antholo 
grafting was not alwa}s successful Pic- gies 

tures of war provided Ae perfect literary That Bierce was neurotic is beside the 
vehicle for his outlook smce war abounds point Successful in turning his neuroses 

m pathological situations When he tried into fine artistic stories, he has few equals 

to impose this vision on civilian reality, in suspense, evocative power, clarity, and 

however, the imperfections of plot, the irony 

implausibilities, and the grotesqueness 

TALES OF UNCLE REMUS 

Type of work Tales 

Author Joel Chandler Hams (1848 1908) 

First fuhlished 1880 1910 

An old Negro sits talking to a little have no calendar dates and need none 

bpy m his cabin on a cotton plantation For the stones which Uncle Remus tells 

not far from Atlanta, Georgia The Civil are drawn from the legends of many lands 

War has not yet been fought, and the and ancient times 

old man, a slave, belongs to the family Though Joel Chandler Hams wrote 
that owns the cabin, the big house a few the tales of Uncle Remus, he laid no 

yards away, and the fine plantation His claim to having invented them He looked 

loyalty is boundless to the parents of the upon himself as a mere recorder A shy, 

httle boy, the lady he calls “Miss Sally"' modest, and somewhat diflSdent author 

and her husband “Mars John ” He has who once described himself as a “com 

known them a long time and he shares field journalist," Harris admitted, in the 

their memories of earlier times Occa introduction to Uncle Remus Hts Songs 
sionally he speaks of those old days, but and Hts Sayings (1880), his indebtedness 
It IS more usual for him to tell of times to the Negroes from whom he heard the 

far more distant, when “my great gran tales In a later volume, Nights with 

daddy's great grandaddy live nex' door ter Uncle Remus (1883), he gave credit not 

whar ol' Grandaddy Cricket live at" or only to the Georgia Negroes but also to 

of “one time, way back yander, To" you the many correspondents who, having 

wuz horned, honey, en "fo" Mars John er enjoyed his first Uncle Remus book, had 

Miss Sally wuz horned— way back yander supplied him with matenal which he 

To" enny un us wuz homed " When he embodied in later stones 

talks to the little boy who sits beside him Harris was uncertain as to where the 
(and years later to the son of the first Uncle Remus tales originated Readers 

httle boy), both he and his hstener move cunous about possible ongins may consult 

m imagination into legendary eras which the introductions to the two volumes 
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cited aboie and a number of articles listed 
m Lewis Leary's ArUcles on Aniencan 
Literature, 1900 19S0 (1954) Old tales 
like those told by Uncle Remus in the 
middle Georgia Negro dialect and by his 
less known fnend Daddy Jake in the 
Gullah dialect of the coastal areas of 
South Carolina and Georgia have been 
found in Afnca, Europe South Amenca 
and the Orient 

Questions of origin are for specialists, 
however, not for lovers of the tales them 
selves There are clear resemblances be 
tween the characters and the simple plots 
of manv of the Uncle Remus tales and 
those in folk tales from many nations 
What gives these stones their special ap 
peal IS not their content but the manner 
in which they are told (Mark Twain 
once wrote Harris ^In reality the stories 
are only alligator pears— one eats them 
merely for the sake of the dressing ") In 
addition, Uncle Remus himself is one 
of the most lovable characters m Amen 
can literature The sly humor of the old 
man his pretended gruffness followed 
quickly by tender concern when he sees 
he has hurt the little boy's feelings his 
ingenious parrying of the little boy's 
searching questions, his moralizing on 
the behavior of both children and adults 
and his citing of ancient authonty for 
the particular form of the tales ( de tale 
I give you like hit wer' gun to me")— all 
make him seem a very real person Chil 
dren see in him a kindly old man who 
loves to entertain children, to adults he 
IS, in addition, a philosopher of life whose 
thoughts are based on close observation 
of people over many years As to the 
ongm of Uncle Remus, Hams lephed 
when he was asked about it 

He was not an invention of my own, 
but a human syndicate, I might say, 
of three or four old darkies whom I had 
known I just walloped them together 
into one person and called him “Uncle 
Remu^" 

Though Brer Rabbit does not appear 
in sH of the Unde Remus tales, he is the 


hero of many of them The reason was 

f iven by Hams m his first volume, when 
e said that “ it needs no scientific 
investigation to show why he [the Negro] 
selects as his hero the weakest and most 
harmless of all animals, and bnngs him 
out \ictorious in contests with the bear, 
the wolf, and the fox It is not virtue 
that triumphs, but helplessness it is not 
malice, but mischievousness” Moralists 
may complain that the mischievousness 
sometimes becomes cruelty and that Brer 
Rabbit is a remarkably accomplished liar, 
but to most adult readers these would 
seem carping cnticisms Perhaps some of 
the children who have known the tales 
through three generations may have ob- 
jected to a code of conduct in the tales 
which IS very different from what they 
have been taught in Sunday School or at 
home Most have probably thought that 
the world of Uncle Remus's animals and 
birds IS simply a story world any w av, one 
m which many things seem all right that 
would not be so elsewhere Even Uncle 
Remus suggests, now and then, that he 
does not entirely approve of what has 
been done m a certain tale, as when sey 
eral terrapins have been used to make 
It seem that Brer Rabbit has lost his race 
with Brer Tarrypin, and the little boy 
objects, “But, Uncle Remus, that was 
cheating " The old man answers 

"Co'se, honey De creeturs 'gun ter 
cheat, en den folks tuck it up en hit 
keep on spreadin' Hit mighty ketchin', 
en you min' yo' eye, honey, dat some 
body don't cheat you 'fo' yo' ha'r git 
gray 

The Negro dialect of Uncle Remus 
presents a greater hindrance to readers 
today than it did when the tales first ap 
peared Even Southern Negro children 
have been known to ask in public li 
branes for a version of several of the tales 
simplified and “modernized” a few years 
ago They complained that they could not 
understand the original tales As the edu 
cational level uses for both whites and 
Negroes in the Southern states and as 
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Southern speech becomes more hte that 
m other parts of the nation, the dialect 
of Uncle Remus may come to seem as 
foreign to Americans as the Scottish dia 
lect of Burns, and perhaps not much 
more comprehensible than Chaucer’s Eng 
lish Uncle Remus’s tales are essentially 
oral ones, and they are best when read 
aloud But if future readers come upon 
the stones without ever having heard 
anyone talk like Uncle Remus they will 
find It difiBcult to imagine the sounds the 
inflections, and the easy flow of the old 
man’s words in such a passage as the 
following 

*Tou km put yo' 'pennunce in ole 
Brer Rabbit He wuz dere, but 
he shuffle up kinder late kaze w’en 
Miss Meadows en de balance un um 
done gone down ter de place, Brer 
Rabbit, he crope roun* ter de ash 
hopper, en fill Brer Coon slippers full 
er ashes en den he tuckn put um on 
en march ofl? He got dar atter w ile en 
soons Miss Meadows en de gals seed 
’im, dey up’n giggle en make a great 
^miration kaze Brer Rabbit got on slip 
pers Brer Fox he so smart he holler 
out he did, en say he lay Brer Rabbit 
got de groun’-eatch ’ 

Another bamer to comprehension of 
the Uncle Remus tales by future readers 
has been pointed out by Jay B Hubbell 
in The South vn American Literature, 
1607-1900 (1954) American hfe has 


become increasingly urban m the last 
half century, and many children now 
grow up with scarcely any knowledge of 
the ways of animals like the rabbit, the 
fox, and the wolf, or of what life is hke 
on a farm It is true that Uncle Remus 
does make some allowance, in several 
tales in Told hy Uncle Remus (1905), 
for the Ignorance of the second little boy, 
who has lived in Atlanta and whose ac 
tions Uncle Remus frequently contrasts 
With those of the first little boy a gener 
ation earlier But most of the tales were 
told to the first little boy, and Uncle 
Remus makes no explanation, for ex 
ample, of the "'spring ’ouse” that Brer 
Fox and Brer Rabbit put some butter in, 
or of what the “go’d er water” is that 
Brer Rabbit gives Brer B’ar to keep him 
from "‘stranklm’ ” after he has bit all the 
hair off Brer Possum’s tail 

It IS to be hoped, however, that the 
reading handicaps of dialectal spellmg 
and strange words, or of the frequent 
use of terms from Southern farm life 
before it was transformed by mechaniza 
tion and electnfication, will not be strong 
enough to prevent future generations or 
Amencan children and adults from rel 
ishmg the story of Brer Rabbit’s escape 
in "How Mr Rabbit Was Too Sharp for 
Mr Fox,” from secretly rejoicing at "The 
Awful Fate of Mr Wolf,” or from join 
mg in the merriment at "Brother Rabbit’s 
Laughing Place ” 


TARR 


Type of work Novel 

Author Wjmdham Lewis (1886 1957) 

Type of flot Psychological realism 
Time of flot About 1910 
Locale Pans 
IPtrst fuhltshed 1918 

Rnncifcd characters 

Frederick Tare, an English artist 

Bertha Lunken, Tarr s fianc6e, a German art student 

Otto Kreisler, a German artist 

Anastasya Vasek a Russian 

Louis Soltyk, a Pole 


TARR 
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Cntique 

In this novel, Lewis presents a psy 
chological study of a group of artists m 
the Pans of the days before the First 
World War In the mam, it is concerned 
with the emotional effects that these 
characters have upon each other as they 
are ju\taposed in various combinations 
Lewis was also concerned with the na 
tional psychologies mvoh ed— m partic 
ular, English vs German He detested 
the Germans, and on Nietzsche he placed 
the blame for the over inflated egos of 
the many nonentities who infested the 
artistic world of this period The novel 
IS largely a satire on certain German char 
actenstics sentimentality, solemnity, and 
various aspects of Prussianism The story 
IS giotesque, farcical, and vet tragic it is 
also a warning that the famous English 
‘grin^ can be a mask for a sentimentality 
as bad as that of the Germans By male 
mg Tarr, the mam character, his mouth 
piece, Lewis foreshadowed some of the 
famous novels of the 1920's, m which 
the discussion of ideas was the main point 
of the book 

The Story 

Frederick Tarr, an English artist living 
m Pans, was engaged to a young Ger 
man woman, Bertha Lunken, a student 
m the Pansian art schools Tarr rather 
disliked Germans, although he knew a 
great many of them m Pans It was his 
theory that their only use was to be very 
intimate with, and that the real problem 
was how to put up with them when one 
was not intimate Not wishing to have it 
known that he was engaged to Fraulein 
Lunken, he was on the point of breaking 
with her, for he considered her a dolt 
He justified his strange attitude on the 
grounds that all his finer feelings had 
gone into his art and had left nothing 
over for sex He admitted that his taste 
m women was deplorable 

After a conversation with a fnend, dur 
mg which he explained his theory, Tarr 
went to his fianc4e*s apartment He felt 
some remorse lor his treatment of Bertha, 


but he had been attracted by her hour 
geois bohemian absurdities and her Ger 
manic floridity and had unwittingly be 
come too involved Now, he felt a break 
had to be made But he had underesti 
mated the intensity of feeling that Ber 
tha had developed for him The scene m 
the apartment, carefully decorated with 
sham art that Tarr loathed, was comic yet 
tragic Tarr could not help feeling that 
he was treating Bertha shabbily, yet he 
was passionatel) convinced that marriage 
was not for him Nor had he expected 
such floods of tears But somehow the 
break was accomplished, and Tarr de 
parted with the promise to see Bertha 
again after a few days 

Otto Kreisler, an impecunious German 
artist, lived on a small allowance grudg 
ingly doled out by his father Just re 
turned from a tnp to Italy, he was more 
than usually hard up Four years before 
Otto had made the mistake of marrying 
off an old sweetheart to his father Since 
he refused his father's urgmgs that he 
give up art, return to Germany, and set 
tie down into business, the monthly 
check, in revenge, was sent at irregular 
intervals At this point, he was concerned 
with pawning his portmanteau as the re 
suit of failure to borrow money from an 
affluent compatnot, Ernst Volker On his 
return from Italy, Kreisler had discovered, 
to his horror, that his position as the re 
cipient of Volker's bounly had been taken 
by a Pole, one Louis Soltyk, and that no 
more money could be expected He al 
ready owed Volker fifteen hundred marks 
It was the psychological effect of lack 
of money that, by indirect means, pro- 
pelled Kreisler toward his final tragedy 
In a mood of discouragement— the 
check from home was late again— he went 
to the Caf6 Vallet for lunch By chance, 
he found himself at the same small table 
with an extraordinarily beautiful young 
woman who, after some preliminary con 
versation, explained that she was Anas 
tasya Vasek and that she had escaped to 
Pans from her parents' bourgeois home 
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Kreisler was strongly attracted to her be- 
cause to him women had always been a 
kind of emotional pawnshop where he 
could dump his sorrows With German 
sentimentality, he thought of love as sor 
rowful Determined to follow up that 
chance meeting, and m spite of the fact 
that his evening clothes were in pawn, 
he accepted an invitation from a member 
of the German colony, Fraulem Lip 
mann, to join her group at a dance at a 
club in the neighborhood 

On the afternoon before the dance he 
came upon Anastasya sitting with Soltyk 
m a ca£6 Again, he decided, the Pole 
was interfering in his affairs 

Dnven by a kind of persecution mania, 
Kreisler deliberately made a fiasco of the 
evening On the way to the dance, he 
found himself walking with Bertha and 
somewhat behind the other members of 
the party Again, their peculiar German 
psychologies interreacted, he wished to 
avenge himself through her on the more 
affluent guests, she felt that he was suf 
fermg and that she should make a sacn 
fice to console him So Kreisler kissed her 
roughly and she permitted the kiss They 
were seen by the other Germans, who 
were walking ahead Amved at the dance, 
Kreisler, dressed m rumpled morning 
clothes and still under the spell of his 
mama, behaved abominably He insulted 
nearly every woman pre<;ent and was 
almost thrown out Worse, Anastasya 
laughed at him, turning his admiration 
to hate The next morning, when the 
long awaited allowance amved accom 
panied by a command to return to Ger 
many, Kreisler replied to his father that 
he would kill himself m exactly one 
month 

Shortly afterward Bertha received a 
letter from Tarr, informing her that he 
had heard of the episode with Kreisler 
and that he was leaving «for London 
Further, the ‘^Kreisler affair'* had rather 
embroiled Bertha with her German 
fnends In a dreary mood, she went out 
to buy lunch and met Kreisler after 
some conversation, she accepted his m 


vitation to visit a cafe the following 
evemng This cunous act was a defense 
against her fnends, it was part of her 
theory that he was in distress and it 
would contradict the story, now current, 
that his outrageous behavior had been 
the result of Anastasya's snub Also, her 
meeting with Kreisler would be a kind 
of revenge on Tarr So she succeeded m 
convincing herself that she was being 
dnven into this strange friendship Eight 
days later, in Kreisler's studio, he pos 
sessed her by force, and the situation 
that she had created became suddenly 
tragic Kreisler came to her apartment, 
offered to shoot himself, and finally de 
parted after swearing to be her eternal 
servant With her usual sentimentality, 
Bertha felt uplifted, as if together they 
had done something noble 

Meanwhile, Tarr had merely moved to 
the Montmartre distnct, where he felt 
that he could work in peace He con 
tinued to frequent his old section with 
Its German colony so that he could keep 
an eye on Bertha Inevitably, he met 
Anastasya, and just as inevitably he en 
countered Bertha and Kreisler together 
He could not resist joining this pair, their 
“Germanness" gave him an ironic pleas 
ure Kreisler was baffled by the English 
man's sudden friendship that led Tarr 
to join him at a caf6 evening after 
evening, and he found his Teutonic 
solemnity not equal to the situation Fear 
ful of being dnven mad, he threatened 
the Englishman with a whip when Tarr 
went to his room and then pushed him 
out the door 

Dunng this time Tarr and Anastasya, 
attracted to each other, had long cafe 
conversations about life and art But a 
storm was gathering One evening Tarr, 
who had joined Kreisler and a Russian 
at a caf6, saw the German jump from 
his seat, rush across the room to a group 
of Russians and Poles, and slap Soltyk's 
face That afternoon Kreisler had met 
Anastasya and Soltyk and, in a cold fury, 
had struck Soltyk Now he was chal 
lenging the Pole to a duel, after much 
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excited conversation the challenge was 
accepted 

The duel next morning was another 
mixture of comedy and tragedy The sec 
onds were trying to effect an honorable 
compromise when Kreisler's mood sud 
denly changed he offered to forgive Sol 
tyk if the latter would kiss him* As he 
leaned forward the enraged Pole leaped 
upon him they fell to the ground and 
the seconds began fighting among them 
selves When the dust had settled Sol 
tyk^s friends tried to lead him away, but 
they were stopped by Kreisler, who still 
held his pistol A Pole struck at him, 
Kreisler fired and killed Soltyk Kreisler 
fled Five days later, penniless and hun 
gry, he reached a village near the border 


and was put in jail In a last display of 
his disordered temperament, he hanged 
himself in his cell His father paid the 
exact sum demanded by the town for the 
burial 

In Pans, meanwhile, Tarr and Anas 
tasya had rapidly become imolved m an 
affair, and Tarr continued to see Ber 
tha m decreasing doses, as though he 
were taking medicine As he was about 
to give her up she told him that she was 
pregnant and that the child was Kreisler^s 
Out of pity Tarr married her But he 
lived with Anastasya Two years later, 
Bertha divorced him to marry an eye 
doctor Tarr never married Anastasya He 
had three children by another woman 


THE TASK 


Type of work Poem 

Author William Cowper (1731 1800) 

Ftrst pvhUshed 1785 


The first popular poetic success of 
William Cowper was The Task, which 
was also his first major venture in blank 
verse For the fifty four year old recluse 
the reception of his poem must ha\ e had 
a salutary effect, for he went on to be- 
come, according to his greatest champion, 
Robert Southey, ' The most popular poet 
of his generation " 

Cowper^s place in literary history is 
often m dispute Coming as he did 
exactly one hundred years after Dryden, 
he completed his best work m the year of 
Dr Johnson's death He neither aspired 
to become poet laureate nor did he wish 
to he the cntical arbiter of hi$ day Yet 
m many ways he was the successor of 
both men His blank verse is perhaps the 
best between Milton and Wordsworth, 
while his criticism expresses dissatisfac 
non with the extreme formalism of his 
age and anticipates m some measure the 
nineteenth century revolt against neo- 
classicism He is usually said to be a 
wnter of this transition toward romanti- 
cim and reahsm 


His fir^^t work of any magnitude, Olney 
Hymns (1779), he undertook with his 
evangelical friend, the Reverend John 
Newton, while living at Olney with the 
Unwin family ‘Oh* for a closer walk 
with God' is the most beautiful of his 
hymns rivaling the best of both Newton 
and Wesley, and perhaps superior in 
poetical form and sentiment 

Although Cowper's writing of the then 
fashionable couplet was not successful, 
his early verse was at least simple (He 
objected strenuously to Pope's influence, 
which resulted in the highly ornamented 
versification of that age ) Several long 
poems in this genre, published in 1782, 
serve as a kind of prelude to The Task 
"Table Talk,*' wntten in rather abstract 
couplets, IS a dialogue concerning the 
political social, moral, and literary topics 
of the day Here Cowper's dislike for the 
artifice or the eighteenth century is quite 
clear, and he damns most of the literary 
cults with faint praise, at the same time 
urging a return to God and nature for 
mspiratipn ‘The Progress of Error'* oqp* 
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lines the follies of high life and living 
as these affect the social structure in 
this work he suggests a return to Chris 
tiamty for the solutions to vexing prob 
lems 'Truth'" extends Cowper"s religious 
beliefs almost as if his distant relation- 
ship, through his mother"s line with the 
cleric John Donne were making itself 
felt His thesis here is that pride is truth's 
greatest foe, while humility will uplift 
mankind In 'Expostulation” he particu 
larly decries anti Semitism and urges Eng 
land to remove this mote from the public 
eye "Hope” and "Charity” celebrate 
God's nature (not the human nature of 
the Age of Reason) as the proper study, 
or at least reflection, of mankind Satin 
cally, he contrasts man's ways with God's 
Another poem of this early group is "Re- 
tirement,” an apology for his life as a 
recluse, his justification for giving up a 
life of action for the contemplative life 
of the poet 

By happy chance, in 1783 one of Cow 
per's intimate friends, Lady Austen, urged 
him to abandon the restnctive couplet 
form for blank verse Cowper tells of this 
happening in the "Advertisement” of 
The Task 

A lady, fond of blank verse demanded 
a poem of that kind from the author, 
and gave him the SOFA for a subject 
He obeyed and having much leisure, 
connected another subject with it and, 
pursuing the tram of thought to which 
his situation and turn of mind led him, 
brought forth at length instead of the 
tnfle he at first intended, a senous af 
fair— a Volume* 

This volume of five thousand lines is 
divided into six parts "The Sofa,” "The 
Time Piece,” "The Garden,” "The Win 
ter Evening ” "The Winter Morning 
Walk,” and "The Winter Walk at Noon ” 
The poem's success was immediate, 
launching for the middle aged poet a ca- 
reer and a reputation 
The sofa Cowper describes in the 
opening lines is the effete summation of 
man's efforts to indulge m slovenly com- 


forts, a human failing the poet presents 
with evident good humor He leaves the 
sofa as he says "for I have lov'd the rural 
walk ” with a good companion at his 
side It is immediately apparent that the 
poet's work is to justify man's ways to 
God "The task of new discov'ries falls 
on me,” he suggests as he goes abroad 
The next lines indicate that he will not 
countenance romantic illusions of the 
peasant's hard life or such poetic effusion 
of his age that tend to overlook the sor 
did, cruel, or ungodly In comparing 
country and town he sets up a dichotomy 
which persists throughout the poem God 
creates and man destroys 

In 'The Time Piece”— really time serv 
mg or expediency— Cowper takes a long 
look at institutions, especially political 
After a close examination of events now 
forgotten he remarks in a memorable 
line, "England, with all thy faults I love 
thee still ” But the England he loves is 
the nation of an earlier, more virtuous, 
simpler time He examines public figures, 
especially ministers and finds them want- 
ing He suggests that God must be in 
every heart, Christ in every act The river 
Ouse he descnbes as a symbol of immor 
tahty and ease 'The Garden” bnngs the 
poet to the eternal verities of nature and 
causes him to celebrate family life, do 
mestic happiness Within this poem is 
the parable of Cowper (“I was a stncken 
deer, that left the herd ) who 
wounded by society, retired to a life of 
religious contemplation From this van 
tage point he asks men to be humane and 
Chnstian to eschew wars, to learn wis 
dora "Who loves a garden loves a green 
house too” IS his plea to men to culti 
vate simple pleasures in a rural setting 
"Health, leisure, means t' improve it, 
friendship, peace ” are what he 
thinks worth while He concludes with 
a harsh renunciation of the city 

Continuing his statement of conflicting 
mterests in "The Winter Evening” Cow 
per compares the tragic news of the world 
with the simple man who delivers the 
post, unmoved So should man live, he 
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says, interested and sympathetic but apart, 
nothing IS pleasanter than a winter night 
spent with good friends in good talk, and 
before a good fire Again the town ap 
pears as the corrupter, its poison filtenng 
down m the form of fashions spoiling the 
simple folk and altering the landscape 
While there are consolations in poetry, 
especially Milton^s rural life brings more 
compensations and inspiration 

**The Winter Morning Walk " a brae 
mg though aesthetic experience, restores 
the poet^s good humor as he ohsenes 
beast and man under winter s thrall Cow 
per sees m winter a hope for immortality, 
for as the seeds and hibernating creatures 
wait out the ice, so man is bound m his 
tory He next shames the great men of 
history as tyrants of oppression and great 
countries as slave holders 


*Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume 

He IS a freeman whom the truth makes 
free and all are slaves besides 

This IS the substance of his argument 
He concludes with an apostrophe to godly 
graces and offers thanks to God 

Finally in *The Winter Walk at 
Noon, William Cow per in sonorous 
polysyllables celebrates village bells as 
symbols of harmonious living— and offers 
also a backward glance at his own life 
Here he describes the w inter landscape in 
an ode to the cold, crisp season In mem- 
orable passages he anticipates the spring 
Finally he justifies the life of the ram 
bier, the contemplative life of the poet 
who sounds the note of Gods truth, 
whether of castigation or exaltation 


the temple 


Type of work Poetry 

Author George Herbert Cl 593 1633) 

First fuhhshed 1633 


Sir Richard Herbert an aristocrat of 
Norman descent, died when his son 
George was three years old His ten chil 
dren were reared by their mother, who 
js known to have been a wise, witty, 
generous, and religious woman John 
Donne said “Her house was a court m 
the conversation of the best'^ Too frail 
for the family profession of soldiering, 
George Herbert was early guided toward 
the priesthood by his mother He was 
not, however, otdained until 1630 Never 
theless, Magdalen Herbert seemingly m 
fluenced the course of his life as much 
as Donne influenced his poetry The first 
sonnets he wrote were addressed to her 
and in them he vowed to devote himself 
to religious poetry 

The Latin verses that Herbert wrote 
at Cambridge are full of classical allusion 
In The Temple which consists of the 
mam body of his English verse, he es 
chewed all archaic references and poetic 
rhetonc as studiously as Donne himself 
From Donne he also learned to transmute 


thought into feeling so that the intel 
lectual concept becomes the emotional 
experience of the poem Like Donne% 
his rhythms are colloquial and his im 
agery although not often as dramatic as 
that of Donne, is similarly practical, con 
Crete and arresting 

Herbert's range was narrower than 
Donnes he wrote only religious poetry 
md It IS not turbulent or exacerbated 
One should beware of calling Herbert 
“simple'" or it can be said that he is sim 
pie rather than tortuous or complicated, 
and he does have a moral simplicity His 
thought IS varied, but evidences one cen 
tral preoccupation In his last letter to 
Nicholas Ferrar, to whom he sent the 
manuscript of The Temple, he de 
scribed his poems as “A picture of the 
many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
betwixt God and my soul, before I could 
subject mine to the will of Jesus my 
master, m whose service I have now 
found perfect freedom ” His anguish was 
lest he should not be a good and worthy 
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servant to God, and not that he had lost 
faith or was threatened with damnation 
His mam temptation was worldly ambi 
tion 

At Cambridge Herbert*s main relaxa 
tion was music he played the lute and 
wrote accompaniments to his Latin poems 
This interest is evident in the vocabu 
lary and also in the rhythm of many of 
his poems Some like his version of the 
Twenty third Psalm, were written to be 
sung In Easter” the lute is an image for 
the body of Christ on the cross 

The cross taught all wood to resound 
his name, 

Who bore the same 

His stretched smews taught all strings, 
what key 

Is best to celebrate this most high day 

This equation, m the second stanza of 
the crucifixion and the lu^e communi 
cates the glory and pathos of Easter The 
eager invocations to the poet's own heart 
and lute m the first stanza are found 
also m the third which carries the full 
implications of the previous image and 
reinforces it 

Consort both heart and lute, and twist 
a song 

Pleasant and long 

Or since all musick is but three parts 
vied, 

And multiphed, 

O let thy blessed Spirit bear a part 

And make up our defects with his 
sweet art 

Ambition for worldly acclaim is as 
recurrent in Herbert's poetry as music 
In The Temple he often analyzes the 
delights of success and the rejection of 
these delights is as meaningful poetically 
as It was in his life In ^The Pearl” 
Herbert speaks of his knowledge of 
learning, honor and pleasure and con 
eludes each stanza with the refrain, * Yet 
I love thee ” In the last stanza the value 
of such knowledge is jus^’ified and ex- 
plained It renders his love of God 
significant and reasoned “Therefore not 
sealed but with open eyes/I flie to thee " 


This quality of quietness, certitude, and 
moral simplicity at the end of many of 
Herbert's poems gives them peculiar 
power A controlled and intense late 
poem of rebellion contemplated, “The 
Collar,” reflects at its close Herbert's 
complete humility and devotion m spite 
of all ambition and restlessness The poem 
describes all that was lost 

Sure there was wine. 

Before my sighs did dne it there was 
corn 

Before my tears did drown it 
Is the yeare onely lost to 

Have I no bayes to crown 
No flowers, no garlands gay*? all blasted"? 

All wasted^ 

Not so, my heart hut there is frmt, 

And thou hast hands 
Recover all thy sight bloom age 
On double pleasures leave thy cold 
dispute 

Of what IS fit, and not forsake thy 
cage 

The poem is forceful quick and argu- 
mentative at the height of its fierceness 
the poet interrupts himself 

Methought I heard one calling Chtlde 
AndIreply'd My Lord 

Herbert's devotion to God is usually ex- 
pressed with this humility and with a sen 
sitive awareness of personal unworthmess 
The ability to love is itself a gift of God 
The search for a way of service is comple- 
mented by Herbert's intense conscious 
ness of the sacrificial nature of Christ's 
life In the sonnet ‘Redemption,” the 
poet records a search for Christ first m 
heaven, then in earths palaces cities, 
and courts Finally He was found in a 
rabble of thieves and murderers 

there I him espied, 
Who straight. Your suit is granted, said, 
and died 

The common meeting grounds of peo- 
ple and mundane activities and posses- 
sions are a great source of imagery to 
Herbert His lyrics are probably his great- 
est poetry, and their structure, imagery. 
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vocabulary, and rhythm all encompass 
one dominant idea, which, after the 
thought that inspired the Ijric has been 
thoroughly explored, is finally, exactly, 
and directly communicated These poems 
have total unity, and the impression of 
ease (in craftsmanship, not of feeling) 
IS obtained by the logical and perceptive 
argument Technically, this effect is most 
often achieved m the development of the 
images In 'Vertue,*' the clear and sen 
suous expression of the death of the day 
and a rose and of the spnng which is 
composed of days and roses, box 
where sweets compacted he,'" leads to an 
image of natural strength, where the vir 
tuous soul ^Tike season’d timber, never 
gives”, and the penultimate line, fol 
lowing logically from the timber image, 
uses a most commonplace object, coal, as 
a continuation of it, and reverberates with 
the conviction of die immortality of the 
soul 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 
Then chiefly lives 

In 'Affliction CO” Herbert’s feeling of 
unworthiness is clearly related to his ill 
health There is a carefully balanced ar 
gument at first loving God was a joyous 
experience and Herbert uses the meta 
phor of a furnished house to express his 
contentment 'Thy glorious household 
stuff did me entwine ” After the first xap 
ture m which there was no room for fear, 
sorrow and sickness overcame him This 
situation was pardy improved when he 
turned from "the way that takes the 
town” and won "Academic praise ” Then, 
lest he should "too happie be” m his un 
happiness, God sent him further sick 
ness "Thus does thy power cross bias 
me ” A note of rebellion sounds at the 
seemingly contradictory demands of God, 
but the poem concludes 

Ah my deare God* though I am clean 
forgot, 

Let me not love me if I love thee not 

Herbert’s poetry is a constant commun- 
ing with God, and it presents a great va- 


riety of moods The firm tone of "AflRio 
tion (1)” can be contrasted with the deli 
cacy and gentleness of 'Love (111),” m 
which the alternating long and short 
lines illustrate the hesitancy of a soul 
yearning for God s love and yet not able 
to grasp it because of its own madequa 
cies The tenderness of love is implicit m 
the vocabulary "welcome,” ' sweetly,” 
"smiling,” and "quick eyed love ” Flat 
monosyllables convey the souls guilt 
"smne,” ‘slacke,” "marr d,” and "shame ” 
But love made the eyes that call them 
selves unworthy, and love bore the blame 
for the sm love encourages the soul until 
It can accept these things and the gift of 
love itself 

You must sit down, sayes Love, and 
taste my meat 

So I did sit and eat 

Another poem in which the length of 
line echoes the feeling is "Easter Wings ” 
The affected device of writing a poem in 
the shape of wmgs”-"and it was m the 
early editions printed vertically on the 
age—is effective in this instance The 
rst and last lines of both verses are 
long and each verse has middle lines of 
only two words each This arrangement 
conveys in reading the rise and fall of the 
lark’s song which is the image for the fall 
of man and his resurrection in Christ 
"Easter Wings” is the best of the poems 
in which Herbert uses some trick to il 
lustrate his meaning Other examples are 
"The Altar” and "Paradise” 

Donne’s influence on Herbert’s poetry 
can thus be seen m the variety of his 
lyrical forms, the directness of his Ian 
guage, and his less learned but equally 
arresting imagery In contrast to Donne’s 
poetry, Herbert’s is essentially peaceful 
His poems never end on a note of des 
peration His way of thinking and his 
sensibility, by which he perceives the 
nuances in an idea and the connections 
between varied images and then fuses 
these to communicate feeling, is essen 
tially metaphysical The quiet tone of 
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Herbert's poetry with its power of per 
suasion by gentle argument is entirely 
original and something for which, as the 
"Jordan" poem tell us he consciously 
strove and beautifully achieved 

As flames do work and winde, when 
they ascend 

So did I weave myself into the sense 

But while I bustled I might hear a 
fnend 

Whisper, How %mde t$ all this long pre 
tence^ 

There ts tn love a sweetness readte 
fenn d 

Co^ie out only that, and save expense 


Herbert had great mfluence on other 
seventeenth century poets Vaughan bor- 
rowed from him extensively, and Cra- 
shaw called his own first volume The 
Steps to the Temple He was, together 
with the other metaphysical poets, criti- 
cized in the eighteenth century Pope, 
although disliking his poetic method, m 
his Essay on Man appears to have been 
mfluenced by Herbert's philosophy Cole 
ndge restored critical favor to Herbert, 
and he profoundly influenced Gerard 
Manley Hopkins The delighted response 
of twentieth century poets to the meta- 
physical poets is well known 


THE TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY 


Type of work Novel 

Author Gustave Flaubert (1821 1880) 

Type of plot Historical romance 
Ttme of plot The fourth century 
Locale Egypt 
First puhhshed 1874 

Principal characters 
Saint Anthony 
Hilarion his disciple 
The Devil 
The Queen of Sheba 
Tertullian 
Montanus 
Apollonius 

Cnttque 

In this novel we find many indica 
tions of Flaubert's religious thought not 
only the conclusions of his later life but 
also his attempts to find m the past some 
hope for his day, his realization of the 
attractions of the heresies of history, his 
knowledge of the struggle for faith It is 
a novel which combines vast knowledge 
with a romantic imagination We see also, 
even in translation the results of Flau 
bert's careful and labonous method of 
writing 

The Story 

Having lived the life of a hermit for 
over thirty years, Anthony had come al 
most to the point of despair He was ex- 
tremely weary of life and with the world 
as he saw it from the hmitod point of 


view of his cell high m the mountains 
At one time people had made pilgnmages 
to see him and be advised by him These 
same people had furnished him with 
whatever money and clothing he needed 
But everyone had stopped coming years 
before and Anthony had begun to fear 
that his life was worthless He then 
began to long for the money, women, 
and goods of this world through which 
he might regain some sort of recogmtion 
and pleasure 

One night his solitude became too 
much for Anthony He remembered his 
early life as a monk with its adventures 
and successes, and he thought of the 
things he might have done if ne had not 
become a hermit At last he decided that 
it was merely his own stubbornness that 





kept him alone in the mountains Rather 
than allow himself to be guilty of such 
a sin, he prepared to depart But he got 
no farther than the cleared area before 
his cell Realizing that he had almost 
yielded to temptation, he threw lumself 
upon the ground Then, m order to re 
gain his strength and courage, he read 
from the Acts of the Apostles and tned 
to think His mind, however, kept com 
mg back to worldly matters that still 
tempted him 

Anthony then began to review in his 
mind the things that were a credit to 
him in this world, the good works of 
his life He praised himself for hard 
ships he had suffered and for the things 
which he had denied himself Again he 
began to feel sorry for himself, the desire 
for the money, goods, and women that 
had earlier been denied became too much 
for him He fell into a trance 

While Anthony lay on the ground the 
Devil appeared, his wings spread like 
those of a giant bat to reveal beneath 
them the Seven Deadly Sins Anthony 
awoke hungry and thirsty Taking up a 
scrap of bread, which was all that he 
could find to eat in his cave, he threw it 
on the ground in anger Then there ap 
peared before him a table laden with all 
manner of meat and fruit from which he 
might satisfy himself As he watched, the 
table grew and things which he had 
never seen before appeared on it An 
thony almost indulged himself, but he 
realized, in time, that this also was the 
work of the Devil When he kicked the 
table. It disappeared 

Soon afterward Anthony found on the 
ground a silver cup which had a gold 
com at the bottom of it When he picked 
up the com another appeared, and then 
another, until the cup filled and began 
to overflow As Anthony watched, he he 
gan to dream of the power that could 
he his because of so much wealth He 
soon saw himself as second in power 
only to the emperor and at the same 
time he thought of the revenge he could 
take on all ms enemies He even imag- 


ined himself as the emperor, taking pre 
cedence m Church affairs over the fathers 
of the Council of Nicaea During this 
time, however, his bodily form had be 
come more and more degraded until at 
last he saw himself as a beast At this 
point he a\\oke 

Anthony flogged himself furiously for 
indulging m such sinful dreams, but as 
he was doing so he became aware of the 
arn\al of a caravan Soon the Queen of 
Sheba presented herself before him with 
many promises of love and luxury, the 
only condition being that Anthony had 
to give up his solitary life and live with 
her Although she used all of her fern 
mine charms to lure him away, Anthony 
firmly resisted the temptation she offered 

After she had disappeared, Anthony 
noticed that a child, whom he supposed 
had been left behind by the caravan, was 
standing in the door of his cell The 
child was Hilanon, a former disciple 
As Anthony watched, the child grew to 
the height of a man and began accusing 
the saint of leading a sinful life He 
charged that Anthony s abnegation was 
merely a subtle form of corruption, that 
his solitude simply freed him from the 
outbreak of his lusts, and that he only 
thought he held all the wisdom of the 
world because he was too lazy to learn 
anything new When Anthony defended 
himself by saying that the Scriptures held 
all the wisdom necessary for mankind, 
Hilanon pointed out various minor con 
tradictions in the New Testament He 
then tempted Anthony by offering to lead 
him to a knowledge of the Unknown, the 
sources and secrets of life At that point 
Anthony fell into another trance 

When he again became aware of his 
surroundings he found himself in a large 
congregation which included all the great 
heretics of history, each propounding his 
own theories of God and the universe 
Some suggested that God was feminine 
Others were devoutly following one as 
pect of Christianity, such as drinking the 
blood of Christ while completely ignonng 
all other aspects Some were warming 
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their naked bodies by an open fire m 
order to show the purity of Adam in 
paradise Soon a man dressed as a Car- 
thaginian monk leaped into the middle 
of the crowd, named them all for the 
impostors they were, and drove them 
away Anthony, recognizing Tertulhan, 
rushed forward to meet him but he found, 
instead, a woman seated alone on a bench 
The woman began to talk about Mon- 
tanus, whom she believed to be the in- 
carnation of the Holy Ghost When An- 
thony suggested that he was dead, Mon- 
tanus appeared before them in the form 
of a Negro Then followed another suc- 
cession of people, each propounding a 
different heresy, until a woman called 
Marcellina suggested that she could cause 
Christ himself to appear if she invoked 
him with the aid of a silver image When 
she was put to the test, however, only 
a python appeared It quickly wrapped 
Itself around Anthony, and the people 
began to proclaim him the Chnst At 
that point Anthony swooned in horror 
When he awoke, he found himself m 
prison with the early Christians who had 
been thrown to the lions, and he found 
himself wishing that he too could give 
his life to God m such a way Then 
Simon appeared before him with a worn 
an who he claimed was the embodiment 
of all the infamous women of history, 
but who had now been cleansed through 
him He offered Anthony the secret of 
his magic but disappeared at the men 
non of holy water Apollonius and his 
disciple then appeared before Anthony 
and offered to descnbe the long road to 
salvation and immortality Anthony was 
about to yield to their eloquence, but he 
drew back in horror when Apollonius 
began to descnbe his visions and his 
power of curing the sick and predicting 
the future Because these proved *the 
hardest of the temptations offered thus 
far. It was not until Anthony clung to 
the cross and prayed that Apollonius and 
his disciple disappeared 

But Apollonius' taunts that Anthony's 
fear of the gods kept him from knorving 


them awakened m him a desire to see 
them Hilarion then caused to appear 
before him the gods of men in all ages 
When Anthony laughed at them, Hi 
lanon pointed out that there was an ele 
ment of Truth in each one, which fact 
caused Anthony to grieve that these false 
religions could so easily lead man astray 
He himself almost succumbed to the 
beauty of Olympus and the Greek gods, 
but he was able to repel their images by 
repeating the Apostles' Creed Although 
Anthony had seen and learned enough of 
the false gods, the vision continued un 
til he confessed to a desire to see the 
Devil He hoped that his horror of Satan 
would rid him forever of such an evil 
When the Devil appeared, Anthony was 
immediately filled with regret, but it was 
too late to recall his wish 

The Devil carried Anthony into space 
in Older to show him that man and the 
world were not the center of the universe, 
that there were no limits to space and no 
purpose in its being While the two en 
gaged in a discussion on the nature of 
God, the Devil attempted to dispel all 
Anthony's beliefs in divine goodness, love, 
and infinite power He tried to show that 
before understanding a God that had no 
limitations whatsoever, we must first un 
derstand the infinite By spreading his 
wings to cover all space, he showed him 
self to be infinite and called upon An 
thony to believe in him and curse God 
Only by raising his eyes in a last des 
perate movement of hope was the saint 
able to rid himself of this evil 

When Anthony next awoke, the fig 
ures of Death and Lust confronted him, 
each begging him to come and escape 
the ugliness of this world Refusing to 
yield, Anthony was no longer disturbed 
by what had seemed the disparateness of 
all things As dawn began to break he 
no longer felt afraid, he enjoyed life once 
more When the clouds rolled back, and 
he saw the face of Jesus Chnst m the 
middle of the sun, he made the sign of 
the Cross and resumed his prayers 
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THE THEBAIS 


Ty'pe of work Poem 

Author Publius Papimus Statius (c 45 c 96) 

Ttme Remote antiquity 

Locale Argos Nemea Thebes 

Virst transcribed Last quarter of first century 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Oedipus deposed King of Thebes 
JocASTA his wife and mother 
Eteocles, 

PoLYNICES 

Antigone, and 

IsMENE their children 

Creon, Jocasta s brother 

Menoeceus his son 

Adrastus, King of Argos 

Argia his dau^ter, Polymces* wife 

Tydeus 

Capaneus, 

Amphiaraus, 

Hippomedon and 

Parthenopaeus Argive heroes of the march against Thebes 
Hypsipyle, the former Queen of Lemnos, now a slave 


The Thebats of Statius, a retelling in 
epic form of the Seven Against Thebes, 
by Aeschylus, draws extensively on the 
general body of material dealing with the 
ill fated family of Oedipus Statius’ vex 
Sion of the tale of the contending broth 
ers, Eteocles and Polynices, extends to 
twelve books Wntten over a period of 
twelve years, this narrative of bloody and 
tragic conflict is a product of the so called 
Silver Age of Latin literature Statius’ 
epic, produced during the reign of the 
Emperor Domitian, represents a falling 
off from a great work like Vergil s Aenetd, 
the model for this lesser and more melo- 
dramatic poem 

Statms himself was a native of Naples, 
and legend tells us that he used to visit 
Vergil s tomb there His father, a rheto- 
naan, held up to his son for admiration 
the great works of Latin poetry in the 
time of Augustus and encouraged him to 
make his career by continuing the tradi 
tion of measured utterance in which he 
had been reared 

Students of Latin poetry find, however, 
that a considerable gap separates Statius 
feora the Golden Age writers whom he 


desired to imitate In this epic the ma- 
chinery of the gods who intervene and 
often direct the course of fratricidal strife 
are dead gods indeed, pale figures be- 
side the lusty deities who battle and love 
m Homer’s great works or m Vergil s na 
tional epic The narrative line of the 
poem IS gratifymgly simple, and the m 
elusive proportion is well considered but 
these matters often drop from sight, hid 
den beneath the deliberate rhetorical ef 
feet of the parts Angry lions, rampmg 
bulls, ships fighting their way through 
a storm to a safe harbor, and rivers m full 
spate are used again and again as figura 
tive devices sometimes with such facility 
and m such detail that the object of com 
panson is lost sight of Some of the mor- 
alizing m the Thebais is telling and sin 
cere but much of it is quite as per 
functory as the figures of speech The 
most striking defect m the Thebais is 
the taste for blood, both the battlefields 
around Thebes and the verses that de- 
scribe them are gorily presented The aes- 
thetics of slaughter in the contemporary 
Roman arena, difficult for the modem 
mind to grasp, are amply illustrated m 
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the epic, in which mingle a welter of 
carnage and lamentation for the dead 
The story, following the general line 
of the Greek play pits Eteocles and Poly 
nices, the two sons of Oedipus and Jo 
casta, against each other when after the 
fall of Oedipus, it was arranged that the 
sons would alternate as rulers The plan 
was doomed to failure because Oedipus 
had called down the wrath of the Funes 
upon his unnatural sons The first year 
of the kingship falling to Eteocles, Poly 
nices went into temporary exile in Argos 
There he quarreled with Tydeus a great 
warrior and hero, hut King Adrastus, 
obeying the prompting of an oracle, set 
tied the dispute by betrothing one of his 
daughters to each of the young men 
At the end of a year, however, Eteocles 
refused to step aside in favor of Poly 
nices, accoidmg to the agreement be 
tween them Argia, the wife of Polymces, 
then persuaded her father to aid the 
pnnce m asserting his right to the The 
ban throne Tydeus was first dispatched 
as an envoy to the city Jealous of the 
fame of the young wamor, Eteocles set 
an ambush for Tydeus, who killed all his 
attackers except one The survn or, 
Maeon, returned to tell Eteocles what 
had happened and then killed himself 
The march against Thebes began At 
Nemea the army was halted by a great 
drought, but the Argives were saved from 
their distress when Hypsipyle, the one 
time Queen of Lemnos before the great 
massacre there, and now a slave entrusted 
with the care of King Lycurgus’ small 
son, guided them to a stream that still 
flowed When a snake bit her infant 
charge, the Argives protected her from 
the king’s anger and in observance of the 
boy’s funeral instituted the Nemean 
games On the arrival of the army before 
the walls of Thebes, Jocasta and her 
daughters appeared to plead with Poly 
nices in an effort to prevent bloodshed 
The battle was joined, however, when 
two tigers attacked the driver of Amphi- 
aiaus’ chariot, Amphiaxaus himself dis- 


appeared into the underworld when the 
earth sudaenly opened and swallowed 
him alive In an engagement with the 
Thebans, Tydeus fell mortally wounded, 
he died while gnawing the skull of his 
foeman The Argive heroes were killed 
one by one, fighting valiantly but power 
less against the might of the gods Capa- 
neus, who had rested from battle to chal- 
lenge the justice of the gods, was struck 
by one of Jove’s own thunderbolts as he 
attempted to scale the wall of the city 
In a hand to hand combat, Eteocles and 
Polymces killed each other Only King 
Adrastus survived The war ended with 
the mten^ention of King Theseus of Ath 
ens who had been moved by the prayers 
of the Argive women Creon died at the 
hands of King Theseus, his son, Menoe 
ceus had previously listened to the words 
of the oracle and had thrown himself 
from the city wall 

The matenals used in the Thehats 
served their purpose admirably in Greek 
tragedy, their use by Statius in his epic 
suggests, however, that the convention 
which barred slaughter from the stage 
was a wise one But in spite of its obvi 
ous defects and the author’s exploitation 
of melodrama for its own sake, Statius’ 
work is not without its power to move, 
especially when the unhappy mother of 
wamng sons pleads with them to end 
their strife, when Oedipus laments his 
bamshment from the city, or when Antig 
one attends the body of Poljmices after it 
has been abandoned in death In moments 
hke these tenderness and psychological 
insight are never sacrificed to sentiment 
or contrived excitement 

Statius was a popular poet in his own 
day and throughout the medieval period 
Chaucer, who ranked him with Homer 
and Vergil, paid him the compliment of 
imitation in Trotlus and Cnseyde Dante, 
who apparendy thought of the Roman 
wnter as a Christian, told in his Purga 
tono of his encounter with the author of 
the Thehcus 
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THERE ARE CRIMES AND CRIMES 


Type of work Drama 

Author August Stnndberg (1849 1912) 

Type of plot Symbolic realism 
Time of plot Late nineteenth century 
Locale Pans 
First presented 1899 

Principal characters 

Maurice a young Pansian pla 3 rwrigbt 

Jeanne his mistress 

Marion their e year old daughter 

Adolphe a young Parisian painter 

Henriette his mistress a sculptress 

Emile Jeanne s brother, a workman 

M \DAME Catherine, the proprietress of the cremene 

The Abb6 


Cnttque 

There Are Crimes and Crimes was 
written soon after August Strindberg him 
self had passed through a period of pro 
found depression and was entering into 
the final phase of his prolific career Thus 
the play is a combination of the realism 
that he had mastered so well m his earlier 
works and the symbolism that was to 
mark his later triumphs The setting is 
definite and the characters are actual per 
sonalities, but woven into the action is 
the foreboding presence of a greater mean 
mg and a motivation that is more than 
human There are crimes punishable by 
law, Stnndberg is saying, but there are 
others, undetected by human eyes, that 
are punished by a higher power 

The Story 

Early in the day that was to mark his 
first theatrical triumph, Maurice met 
Jeanne, his mistress, and Marion, their 
young daughter, m the Montparnasse 
Cemetery He promised them that the 
success of his play was assured and that 
with the money he would make he would 
finally be ahle to marry Jeanne Unable 
to leave Marion to attend the perform 
ance of the play, Jeanne presented M[au 
nee with a tie and a pair of gloves to 
wear m her honor in his hour o? victory 


That afternoon Maunce went to the 
headquarters of his set the cremene of 
Madame Catherine There he saw for 
the first time the beautiful Hennette the 
mistress of his painter friend, Adolphe 
Immediately attracted to her, he felt at 
the same time, a strange premonition of 
e\il Madame Catherine also sensing the 
evil and thinking of Jeanne and her 
child, pleaded with him to leave He 
started to go out but ironically, collided 
with Emile, Jeanne s brother, as he 
w^alkcd toward the door While Emile 
was apologizing Hennette came up to 
him Once in her presence he found it 
impossible to retreat When Adolphe 
finally arrived he realized at once that he 
had lost his mistress to his friend 

Maurice's play was as great a success 
as he had hoped Although his fnends 
arranged a victory celebration for him at 
the cr6mene, he never appeared, he and 
Hennette had gone to an inn ostensibly 
to wait for Adolphe Adolphe, having 
misunderstood the meeting place, failed 
to appear, and Maurice and Hennette 
openly declared their passion for each 
other Hennette, even though she ad 
mitted her propensity for evil and ac 
knowledged that she had once committed 
a crime, easily convinced Maunce that 
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slitJ was moie worthy of sharing his tri- 
umph than the dull uneducated Jeanne 
To stress her point she th ew Jeanne’s 
present the tie and gloves into the fire 
and placed her own laurel wreath on 
Maurice s b^ow 

When Adolphe finally met the pair 
the next morning he realized the situa 
tion that now existed After he had dis 
creetly retired Henriette attempted to 
persuade Maurice to run away with her 
Maurice admitted that it was not Jeanne 
who held him, but the child Marion 
Henriette replied that she wished the 
child were aead Maunce agreed that 
things would be simpler if she were and 
that he would go away with Henriette 
if she would consent to his seeing the 
child once before he left Henriette re 
luctantlv granted this favor and Maurice 
went off for his last visit with his daugh 
ter 

Later that morning the customers of 
the cr^merie smanmg from the slight 
Maunce had paid them by not attending 
their party m his honor, were astounded 
by the news brought by the Abbe that 
Maurice’s daughter was dead Appar 
ently she had been murdered by someone 
who had visited her in her mother’s ab- 
sence for there was no sign of illness A 
comm^ssaire of police arrived to ques 
tion the patrons as to Maunce’s where- 
abouts At first they protested that Mau 
nee was incapable of such a crime as the 
murder of his own daughter but as the 
evidence against him and Henriette be 
gan to accumulate— waiters had over 
heard all their remarks, the tie and gloves 
had been recovered from the fire Mau 
nee was known to have visited the little 
girl— even Madame Catherine and the 
Abbe began to wa\er the Abbe main 
taming, however that the whole business 
was the work of a higher power 

When Maurice and Henriette arrned 
to bid their fnends adieu, the evidence 
against them was so strong that they were 
taken into custody Presently it was de 
Cided that there was as yet no proof that 
the child had actually been murdered, 


and so they were released But public 
opinion was against them Maurice’s play 
was taken from the stage and that of a 
nval put in its place Worse still his 
payments were suspended The hero of 
the night before was now shunned and 
penniless He and his new mistress were 
haunted by men they imagined detec- 
tives who were waiting for them to con 
vict themselves with a chance word or 
gesture 

The situation was too much for their 
love Held together only by fear, they 
began to hate each other, to suspect each 
other of the murder Maurice was con 
vmced of Henriette’s guilt when she con 
fessed the details of her earlier enme 
she had assisted m an abortion performed 
on a friend, and the friend had died 
She lived m terror fearing that her dead 
friend’s lover would, m a moment of con 
tntion, confess his guilt and thereby re 
veal hers Her wanton existence had been 
the result of this constant dread Mau 
rice suggested that since they were bound 
by hate and fear they should be married 
Henriette would not agree 

Finally Henriette left Maunce outside 
the closed Luxembourg gardens near the 
statues of Adam and Eve and returned 
to the cr^mene where she made her ac 
cusations to Adolphe The previously de 
spised Adolphe seeing the effect of sue 
cess on Maunce had just refused a cov 
eted painting prize From the newspaper 
he had learned the verdict that Manon 
had died of some rare disease and that 
Maunce and Henriette were exonerated 
Obsessed by guilt and her hatred of 
Maunce, however, Henriette at first re- 
jected the news At last, however, Ad 
olphe persuaded her to give up her Bo- 
hemian existence and return to her 
mother 

After the departure Maurice returned 
and made his accusation to Adolphe 
Adolphe informed him of his exonera- 
tion and the consequent restaging of his 
play Even the news that his payments 
would be resumed gave him little pleas 
ure, for be was too strongly aware of lus 
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crime of intention He began to ha\e 
some hope of atonement when Emile ar 
rived to present him once again with the 
tie and gloves from Jeanne The Abbd 


offered him an even stronger hope He 
agreed to meet the Abbe at the church 
that night instead of attending the re 
opening of his play 


THERESE 


Tyffe of work Novel 

Author Francois Mauriac (1885 ) 

Type of f lot Psycholomcal realism 
Ttme of 'plot Twentiem century 
Locale France 
First puUtshed 1927 

Pnnctpal characters 

Bernard Desqueyroux, a petty landowner 
Therese Desqueyroux his wife 
Marie Desqueyroux their daughter 
Georges Filhot a law student and Mane's lover 
Anne de la Trave Bernard s half sister 
Jean Azevedo, a young intellectual 


Critique 

The story and meaning of the life of 
Th(^r^se Desqueyroux preoccupied Mau 
nac's mind over a long period of time 
The book is not a novel in the conven 
tional sense, being a senes of four stories 
tied together by the mind of the major 
character rather than by incident But it 
is a powerful and dramatic revelation of 
the human condition and its relation to 
sin as seen through the eyes of one of 
the most interesting and influential of 
Catholic authors In Therese, his cen 
tral character, Mauriac has caught the 
complex movement of guilt as it exists 
in everyone 

The Story 

In the little French town of Argelouse 
where she spent the first part of her life, 
Th^r^se Desqueyroux was known not so 
much for her beauty as for her charm 
Her wit and independence of mmd made 
her conspicuous m the stifling and inbred 
atmosphere of her native province, and 
she inspired in her friends and relatives 
as much disapproval as admiration Left 
to her own devices by a father more in- 
tent on his political career than the prob- 


lems of fatherhood Th^r^se had spent 
her girlhood in isolated brooding Her 
one friend was Anne de la Trave, the 
half sister of Bernard Desqueyroux, whom 
Therese was later to marry 

Of her youth and the days leading to 
her marriage, Therese could remember 
little For the most part her memories 
were clouded over by the confusion in 
her own mmd an intense love of life 
and a desire for experience joined to 
provincial willingness to sacrifice self to 
tradition Her marriage to Bernard Des- 
queyroux she saw as only the natural 
culmination of a social cycle 

Before the honeymoon was over 
Th6r^se felt acutely the loss involved m 
her marriage In Bernard she discovered 
all that was worst m provincial life a 
fanatical pride of family and material 
possessions To a fatal degree, he lacked 
the insight and imagination to under 
stand his wife For her own part, Th^r^se 
found herself disgusted by the marriage 
During the honeymoon a letter came 
to Bernard from his family informing 
him that his half sister Anne had fallen 
m love with a penniless young man, Jean 
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Az^vedo To preserve the family name 
and honor, Bernard prevailed on Th^r^se 
to help stop the affair Returning to 
Argelouse Ther^se persuaded Anne to 
go off on a trip After Anne had gone 
Therese met Azevedo and discovered in 
him that intensity and individualism she 
missed in her own life Az^vedo told 
her that he was not really in love with 
Anne and he readily agreed to write to 
the girl confessing h^s true feelings In 
the meantime he and Th^r^se met from 
time to time and the two were drawn to 
each other When Azevedo left Argelouse 
It was with the promise that they would 
he reunited in a year 

After Azevedo had gone, Therese set- 
tled into the normal routine of a farmer's 
wife Even the birth of a child Mane 
failed to give her life meaning, for 
motherhood only further intensified her 
frustration Almost involuntarily she de- 
cided to poison Bernard 

The attempted murder was quickly 
discovered and Th^r^se was brought to 
trial At the last moment, however a 
trumped up explanation by Bernard 
saved her from conviction Therese re- 
turned home to learn that Bernard had 
lied only to save the family from scandal 
After telling her that divorce was impos- 
sible, he forced her, under threat of re 
vealmg her true actions, to live a life 
of semi imprisonment in her bedroom 
Therese regained her freedom how 
ever, when Bernard reconsidered and 
allowed her to go to Paris to begin a new 
but distant life 

Alone in Pans, Th^r^se tried to make 
a new life for herself, but without sue 
cess The sense of sin she earned within 
her perverted all attempts to find happi 
ness As the years passed she retreated 
more and more into herself 

Fifteen feats after her banishment 
from Argelouse, Therese was found by 
her daiighter, Mane, now a young girl 
of seventeen, living in retirement in an 
apartment m Pans Mane, who explamed 


that she had followed to Pans a young 
law student from her native province, 
was shocked to find Therese broken m 
health and old before her time Th^r^se, 
hoping to extirpate the sense of her own 
snfulness decided to help Mane wm 
the love of the student, Georges Filhot 
To persuade Filhot to marry Mane and 
to modify his parents' disapproval, 
Therese told her daughter that she 
would turn over to her all her own land- 
holdings m Argelouse The next day 
Th^r^se visited Filhot and invited him to 
dinner At the conclusion of the evening 
Mane returned to Argelouse ivith the 
promise of a final reunion with Filhot m 
three months 

In the next few days it became pam 
fully and thrillingly evident to Therese 
that Filhot was not m love with Mane 
but with herself, and in a violently emo 
tional scene she confessed to the student 
not only her past enme but a whole 
series of crimes for which she believed 
herself guilty but which were not recog 
nized as cnminal by the law Then she 
sent Filhot away Rather than insist that 
he sacrifice himself to her daughter how 
ever, she urged him to wnte to Mane 
saying that he did not love her 

A short time later Mane returned to 
Pans to face her mother, who by that 
time was living in a confused and para 
noid world m which she believed all her 
acquaintances were engaged in a plot to 
bnng her to justice for her sms, both 
real and imaginary Marie's anger was 
softened, and when she returned to 
Argelouse she took the sick Therese 
with her 

Returned to her birthplace, Th^r^e 
slowly regained her sanity, the doctor 
predicted, however, that she would soon 
die Nursed during her last days by her 
daughter and Bemard—for whom, by this 
time she felt neither pity nor disgust— 
Th6r^se tried to put her mind in order 
She awaited death hopefully, seemg it 
as the final deliverance from self 
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THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE 


Type of work Drama 

Author Anstophanes (c 448 c 385 B C ) 

Type of plot Satiric comedy 
Time of plot Fifth Century B C 
Locale Athens 
First presented 411 B G 

Principal characters 

Euripides the playwright 
Mnesilochus, his father in law 

Ag 4.THON 

Chorus of Thesmophoria2usae, fertility celebrants 
Leader of the Chorus 
A Scythian Policeman 


Cnttque 

The Thesmophonaztisae, one of the 
liveliest and wittiest of Aristophanes* 
eleven extant plays, is a satiric comedy 
with two targets, both squarely hit Eu- 
ripides, the notorious misogynist and the 
loose morals of the women of Athens It 
IS a lusty drama, fully appreciated only 
by the most sophisticated of audiences 
The Thesmophoria referred to in the title 
was a fertility festnal, celebrated only bv 
women, at which the seed corn was 
mixed with the putrid remains of dead 
pigs The time of the plot is the third 
day of that festival, when the Senate and 
the tribunals are not m session 

The Story 

En route to the house of Agathon, 
Euripides, the celebrated dramatist, ex 

i ilained to his aged but lusty father m 
aw, Mnesilochus, that he was in great 
danger of his life The Thesmophoria 
zusae were gathered at the temple of 
Demeter to decide on an appropriate 
punishment for the playwright— Eunp 
ides— who had so consistently and so 
bitterly insulted their sex in his plays 
Agathon would surely be able to help 
him At the door of Agathon*s house a 
servant appeared and ordered the people 
and the winds to be quiet because nis 
master was seized with poetical mspira 
tion Mnesilochus knew at once that no 
real help could come from such a man 
When Agathon appeared, reposing on 


a bed dressed in a safFron tunic, and sur 
rounded by feminine toilet articles, Mne 
silochus insulted him roundly for his lack 
of manhood As expected, Agathon re 
fused to aid Euripides by dressing as a 
woman in order to mix with the fertility 
celebrants ind plead Euripides* cause the 
plan was simply too risky Mnesilochus 
then offered himself and was promptly 
and painfully shaved, undressed, and 
depilated Disguised as a woman, the old 
man was suddenly very reluctant to go to 
the temple until Euripides swore by all 
the gods to come to his aid if anything 
uent wrong 

Striving to act as womanly as possible 
and giving his voice a feminine hit, the 
old man entered the temple with a prayer 
to Demeter and Persephone that he 
would not be recognized After certain 
preliminaries the women within began 
their deliberations concerning Euripides* 
fate The First Woman, after spitting as 
orators do, opened with the charge that 
Euripides presented women in his plays 
as adulterous, lecherous, bibulous, treach 
erous, and garrulous, he caused husbands, 
especially old ones, to be suspicious of 
their wives, and he provoked them into 
keeping the keys to the storerooms and 
sealing doors upon their wives She de 
clared that the playwright deserved any 
form of death, but preferably by poison 
The Second Woman explained that she, 
a widow with five children, had sup- 
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ported herself by selling rehgious chap- 
lets until Eunpides convinced spectators 
of his plays that there were no gods Mne- 
silochus unable to restrain himself upon 
bearing his son in law so defamed, agreed 
that Eunpides had indeed committed 
two or three such indiscretions, but he 
urged the women to consider all their 
horrendous faults that Eunpides had not 
attacked Mnesilochus then proceeded to 
present a detailed catalogue of feminine 
failings 

The outraged women turned upon 
Mnesilochus in funous wrath, but be- 
fore the face slapping could lead to hair 
pulling Clisthenes amved with the warn 
mg that a man disguised as a woman 
was in their midst Unmasked, the des 
perate Mnesilochus seized what he 
thought was a woman’s child and threat 
ened to slit its throat if he were not al 
lowed to go free But the "'child” turned 
out to be a wineskin and the enraged 
women began to gather faggots in order 
to roast Mnesilochus alive 

Eunpides, summoned by messages 
scratched on wooden idols that Mnesilo 
chus had thrown out of the temple en- 
tered declaiming Menelaus’ lines from 
his play Helen Mnesilochus responded 
with Helen’s lines, but before a rescue 
could be effected a Magistrate accom- 


panied by a Scythian Policeman amved 
and Eunpides fled The Magistrate, after 
ordenng Mnesilochus to be lashed to a 
post, left him under the guard of the 
Scythian As the women began their 
ceremonies, Eunpides, playing Echo of 
his drama on Perseus and Andromeda, 
began to echo Mnesilochus’ laments as 
he entered the temple in the dress of 
Perseus But the illiterate Scythian re 
fused to believe that old Mnesilochus 
was really Andromeda, as Eunpides in 
sisted 

Dunng the ceremonies the guard fell 
asleep Eunpides proceeded to disguise 
himself as a procuress He then offered 
the women a proposal of peace if they 
would release his father m law, he would 
no longer insult them in his plays The 
women agreed, but there remained the 
Scythian to be outwitted Still disguised 
as a procuress, Eunpides offered the 
Scythian a good time with the little flute 
girl whom the barbanan eagerly pur 
chased While the two were away, Eunp- 
ides released his father in law and they 
both escaped His lust satisfied, the 
Scythian returned to find his prisoner 
gone and the obliging Thesmophona 
zusae sent him off in hot pursuit—in the 
wrong direction 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 

Type of work Philosophical comments as parable and prophecy 
Author Fnednch Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900) 

Ftrst fubhshed Parts I III, 1883 1884 Part IV, 1891 


Only a philosopher with a great ego 
(resulting from a fear of failure) and a 
great passion would have conceived the 
idea of putting his most radical thoughts 
into the mouth of a Persian mystic dead 
over five hundred years before the birth 
of Jesus Zarathustra or Zoroaster, was a 
Persian religious leader whose revolution 
ary rehgious activity stimulated the 
growth of the religion that bears his 
name Zoroastnanism Nietzsche fancied 
that he found similanties between his 
ideas and passions and those of Zara 


thustra, but whether he was justified in 
using the name of the Persian in order 
to give his paradoxical and poetic work 
a certain mystical quality is a problem 
that can be left to those who moralize 
about art The important word to re 
member is “art” Thus S'pake Zarathustra 
is a work of art m which a radical in 
version of traditional values is eiqiressed 
m the guise of poetic prophetic wntings 
Nietzsche’s prologue, entitled “Zara 
thustra’s Prologue,” tells us that Zara 
thustra went up mto the mountains when 



he was thirty and stayed there ten years 
When he came down he went to the 
market place of the nearest town and 
said, '1 teach you the Su'perman Man 
IS something that is to be surpassed What 
have you done to surpass manr> ' 

The book is Nietzsche's attempt to help 
man surpass himself, to become Super 
man Or course Superman is the au- 
thor's conception, and the qualities which 
make Superman distinctive can most 
readily be understood as the opposite to 
whatever is enervating and spiritless in 
traditional Christianity It is easy to read 
Nietzsche as one who condemns what- 
ever IS generallv regarded as worth while 
and virtuous, he condemns Chnstiamty 
as fostenng a ^ slave morality " But what 
he says makes some sense, whatever its 
excesses, if considered as having been 
stimulated by Chnstiamty at its senti 
mental and dogmatic w^orst 

Nietzsche's basic idea is that the most 
important feature of all existence is will, 
an idea he received from Schopenhauer 
But, unlike the pessimistic Schopenhauer, 
he did not believe that man's objective 
should be to abolish the will and, conse- 
quently, to be nothing, on the contrary, 
Nietzsche thought that man should seek 
to surpass himself, to strengthen his will, 
to rise above ordinary men and to achieve 
greatness of will and being For him, 
pride IS a great virtue and so is contempt 
of everything that ordinary men believe 
and worship 

Zarathustra speaks to the spectators of 
a rope dancing performance and tells 
thetn to "'remain true to the earth" and 
not to believe ""those who speak unto you 
of superearthly hopes*" He tells them that 
the greatest thing they can expenence is 
""the hour of great contempt" in which 
they look with loathing upon their hap- 
piness, their reason, and their virtue 
When the rope dancer falls and is fatally 
injured, Zarathustra tells him not to 
worry about being dragged to hell, he 
assures the dying man that his soul will 
be dead before hi$ body is When the 
rope-dancer rephes that if this is so, he is 


nothing more than an animal, Zarathustra 
objects by pointing out that the rope- 
dancer had made danger his calling, and 
he adds that "" therein there is noth 
mg contemptible ' 

Nietzsches ideas ha've sometimes been 
compared to those of the Nazis but it is 
probably more accurate to suppose that 
the virtues Nietzsche endorses are those 
which Hemingway extols m his novels 
Both writers ask men to surpass them 
selves, to be courageous and proud, to 
face danger, to love action and to act, and 
to respect those who can kill and be 
killed both writers regard love as im 
portant only when it is biologically com 
pellmg, and even then it is regarded as 
something of a nuisance 

Nietzsche is famous not only for his 
denunciation of Christianity but also for 
his attacks on women In Section 18 of 
the First Part, Zarathustra gives his 
views on women " Everything in woman 
is a nddle and everything in woman 
hath one solution— it is called preg 
nancy Two different things want 
eth the true man danger and diversion 
Therefore wanteth he woman, as the 
most dangerous plaything Man shall be 
trained for war and woman for the rec 
teation of the warnor all else is folly" 
Zarathustra concludes with a ""little truth" 
which the old woman to whom he ex 
pressed his ideas gave him "Thou goest 
to women*^ Do not forget thy whip*" 

Although It IS possible tor the cntic 
so to consider Thus Sfake Zarathustra 
that it becomes sensible to speak of its 
philosophic content it is more helpful to 
take the book as a prose poem, a passion 
ate and sometimes incoherent injunction 
to men to become more than they have 
been and to go beyond the petty limits 
prescribed for them by conventional 
moralities 

Nevertheless, when the effort is made 
to extract from this cunous book its 
philosophic claims, it soon becomes clear 
that for Nietzsche values make sense only 
if they are relative to the individual, not 
only m the respect that whatever is good 



or bad is so to a person, but also in the 
respect tliat whatever is good or bad 
(according to Nietzsche) is so for a 
person There would be no point m tell 
mg the author that some men value the 
welfare of other persons such sentimental 
attachment to others is what keeps a man 
from surpassing himself, Nietzsche be- 
lieves To be great, to surpass himself, a 
man must consider his own power and 
know how he can best use that power to 
extend himself and to satisfy himself 
''One must leam to love oneself 
with a wholesome and healthy love,” he 
wntes, ‘^that one may endure to be with 
oneself, and not go roving about ” To be 
more than man, to discover oneself, in 
volves giving up the moral habits and in 
junctions we learned ‘'almost in the 
cradle” Nietzsche claims that with the 
words "brotherly love” there has been 
"the best lying and dissembling, and es 
pecially by those who have been burden 
some to every one ” And he argues that 
'He, however, hath discovered himself 
who saith This is my good and evil 
therewith hath he silenced the mole and 
the dwarf who say 'Good for all, evil 
for all * ” The conclusive statement of the 
relativity of values comes at the end of 
the section titled "The Spirit of Gravity,” 
from which the quotations of this para 
graph come " 'This— is now my way,— 
where is yours^' Thus did I answer those 
who asked me 'the way * For the way— 
It doth not exist^” 

In "Old and New Tables” Nietzsche 
reaches the extreme point of demanding 
the destruction of old laws and command 
ments Nietzsche venerates the creator of 
new values and, consequently, the de 
stroyer of old ones The creation of new 
values is important, not because it nghts 
wrongs and liberates men, but because 
the creative process itself is an exercise 
of the wiIFs power it is the way to Super- 
man Nietzsche argues that the greatest 
danger to any man and to mankind comes 
from the good and the just, that is, from 
the defenders of the old morality He 
writes that "The good must cruafy him 


who deviseth his own virtue^” 

Again, when one considers Nietzsche 
philosophically, it is possible to find m 
Thus Spake Zarathustra many ideas 
which connect Nietzsche with modem 
Existentialism He argues that God is 
dead, the old God that preached brotherly 
love, man faces an abyss and before the 
response of petty men the higher man 
feels nothing but disgust The proper 
response to the abyss is the creative act 
of a man who loves himself and takes 
pnde in his power to create new values 
through his acts "Doth not— man*s future 
strive and struggle in you^” he asks 

These ideas are presented to the reader 
in the midst of strange accounts of Zara 
thustra^s wanderings and encounters with 
the mass of the market place and with a 
few eccentric persons who in one way or 
another suggest the Superman ideal 

To suppose that Nietzsche created the 
ideal of the Superman as the destroyer of 
old values and the creator of the new, the 
teacher of the virtue of pride, in order to 
justify a totahtanan state, is to misread 
him Because of the superficial resem 
blance of Nazi propaganda to Nietzschean 
utterances, it is easy to fall into the error 
of tabng Nietzsche as an apologist for 
a state controlled by self styled "super 
men ” Early in Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
Nietzsche condemns the state for its pre 
tension to be identified with the people 
Not only is it a lie to identify the state 
with the people, but it is destructive of 
men to believe the lie Only where the 
state falls does man rise and make Super 
man possible 

Many persons dismiss Nietzsche con 
temptuously, knowing only that he con 
temptuously dismissed Chnstianity But 
throughout Thus Spake Zarathustra and 
Beyond Good and Evil (q v ), Nietzsche 
reveals a constant and impassioned con 
cem for that part of each man which is 
lost, m his opinion, because of slavish 
obedience to a conventional, effeminate 
morahty His scorn of the "rabble”— "Life 
is a well of delight, but where the rabble 
also drmk, there all fountains are poi- 
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soned ^ — is not so much a scom of men 
and virtue as it is of those who pervert 
themselves and others m the name of 
virtue He writes '"And manv a one who 
cannot see man s loftiness calleth it virtue 
to see their baseness far too well ” 
Nietzsche creates Zarathustra as a liber 
ator, as one who brings the new word 
that all men might be free— not to march 
onward in any regimented way, but to 
stream outwards as individually creative 
beings Much of w^hat Emerson endorsed 
as *'self reliance'' Nietzsche endorses as 
*^the will of power " 

If Nietzsche is to be criticized for his 


shortcomings, it would be better to call 
attention to the absence of development 
and o der in his work Houeier one may 
sympathize w^ith his love lor the creative 
man certain problems remain How does 
one come to choose or to create the new 
law'> Is It possible for a man desiring to 
be Superman— to surpass himself— to he 
free and creative m the wrong way, and 
thus to destroy himself? 

Nietzsche's failure to clarify the pro- 
cedure of value creation is his greatest 
fault His work remains a paean of praise 
for an art he never elucidates 


TO BE A PILGRIM 


Ty’peofworh Novel 
Author Joyce Cary (1888 1957) 

Type of ^lot Social realism 
Time of 'plot Late 1930 s 
Locale Tolhrook England 
First fuhhshed 1942 

Principal characters 

Tom Wilcher an old lawyer the narrator 

Sara Monday his former employee 

Ann Wulcher, Tom^s niece a doctor 

Robert Brown her husband Tom's nephew a fanner 

Edward Wilcheh Tom s brother a politician 

Lucy Wilcher Tom's wild sister 

PuGGY Brown Lucy s husband a Benjamite preacher 

Julie Eeles, an actress Edward s mistress later Tom's mistress 

Bill Wilcher Tom's brother a military man 

Amy Sprott Bill s devoted wife 

Loftus Wilcher their son 

John Wilcher another son, a car salesman 

Fred, Sara s latest man 


Cnttque 

To Be a PiZgritw, the second novel in 
Cary's most famous trilogy, depicts events 
from the point of view of Tom Wilcher, 
the last surviving member of h s genera 
tion of an old West Country liberal and 
religious family He is about to die as 
the novel opens, and he is concerned 
about the future of his family, his prop 
erty, his convictions, and his country In 
his reflections he considers all the events 
of his life, attempting to shape them into 


some kind of meaningful pattern A1 
though liberal by conviction, he wishes 
to conserve the values of his past and his 
family, and he feels unhappy because the 
values of the past along with its religious 
and political significance seem lost to the 
younger members of his own family 
Through the use of this narrator, Cary is 
able to develop the character of Tom 
Wilcher— a representatne of a vanishing 
type of Englishman— with power, sym 


TO BE A PILGRIM by Joyce Cary By permiffion of tbe ptiblisbers, Harper & Brothers Copyright, 1942, 
by Joyce Cary 
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pathy, and depth In addition the tech 
nique of the novel allows the author to 
explore many of the other characters 
fully Ann comes to stand as the symbol 
for the modem emancipated scientific 
young woman Robert represents the at 
tempt of the new farmer to ^et back to 
the soil The no\el told with a great 
deal of humor and insight is an integral 
part of Cary s full varied, complex, inter 
related fictional world 

The Story 

When Tom Wilcher a lawyer seventy 
one years old and the owner of Tolbrook 
Manor, suffered a heart attack his niece 
Ann a doctor came down to his home 
at Tolbrook to take care of him Ann w^as 
the daughter of Edward Tom's oldest 
brother and a liberal politiaan m the 
early years of the twentieth century Ann 
was willing to take care of the old man 
because the family felt that Tom should 
be kept away from Sara Monday, his old 
housekeeper 

While working for Tom «ome time be 
fore Sara had stolen some of his pos 
sessions and the family had sent her to 
jail But Tom, who had ne\er regarded 
Sara's action as criminal, wanted her 
found when she was released He re 
alized that she never had stolen things 
actually m use, but only old relics stored 
in the attic he was also aware that she 
really cared for old things He revered 
Sara as an example of the past as a 
lover of the old, humane, settled life 
rapidly giving way to the new society 
of text books and technology He would 
have gone to Sara if Ann had not kept 
close watch over him 

Tom's nephew, Robert, visited him at 
Tolbrook and soon fell m love with Ann 
Robert was the son of Tom's wild sister 
Lucy and Fuggy Brown, a hypocritical 
preacher of the Benjamites (an evangel 
ical religious sect), with whom Lucy had 
run away Fuggy Brown had been un 
faithful to Lucy, though she had relin 
quished family and position for him be 
cause he claimed that God had told him 


that he should commit adultery with an 
other of his followers Young Robert, un 
like either parent wanted to become a 
farmer The agricultural possibilities of 
Tolbrook fascinated him, and he soon 
got to work married Ann and became a 
successful farmer Much to Tom's horror, 
he kept his new threshing machine m 
the famous and beautiful living room at 
Tolb-ook 

Tom had never been interested m 
farming He had wanted to follow a re 
ligious career, but because his older 
brother, Edward the politician, had 
shown so little interest in the family 
property Tom had felt obliged to be 
come a lawyer and handle the family 
affairs and property His reverence for 
the past had caused him to follow a 
career that did not really interest him 
In spite of his objections to Robert's new 
scientific methods of agriculture, be was 
happy when he saw his nephew taking a 
deep interest m the land Shortly after 
their marnage Ann and Robert had a 
son, named after her father, but called 
Jan 

Tom, living in his memories, con 
stantly tried to illustrate the value of the 
past to Ann and Robert Having sacn 
ficed his own career m order to keep his 
family home and property, he lived in 
terms of his old affections He also had 
been the family messenger, running after 
Lucy when she had eloped with Fuggy 
Brown and following along after Ed 
wards mistress, Julie Eeles Julie Eeles 
had been a graceful, though not very 
talented, actress After Edward left her 
because she could not help his political 
career, Tom rather inherited her and she 
became his mistress Tom, in other words, 
had always tidied up after his more stnk 
mg brother and sister 

Another of Tom's brothers, Bill, was a 
more settled individual A stolid military 
man, Bill had married devoted Amy 
Sprot*- They had two children, Loftus 
and John John had been as a boy, Tom's 
favorite nephew, but durmg World War 
I John became restless and cymcal» so 
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that after the war he no longer seemed 
to care about the family or about any of 
the concerns for righteous life he had 
shared with Tom John, with slack in 
difference, became a car salesman and 
married a woman who constantly de- 
ceived him with other men After a while 
he seemed not to care about living, and 
one day he was run over m the street and 
killed John's death left Ann and Robert 
the only relatives for whom Tom had 
any concern 

After a time Robert left Ann for a 
farm girl named Molly, leaving Tom de 
pressed about the way the present gen- 
eration of his family was turning out 
He felt strongly that the old Victonan 
virtues, the old allegiance to religion, 
had made people happier than they were 
today Yet he could not hold this point 
of \iew strongly, for his own generation 
had also led unhappy and unfortunate 
lives Lucy's evangelist husband was un- 
true to her, and she, though still charm- 
ing, had lived a miserable existence, 
Edward had finally married the woman 
who became Anns mother, but she had 
left him when his political career failed 
For all his charm and intelligence, Ed 
ward had never really achieved anything 
More and more, Tom came to feel that 
the only person who had really under 
stood and appreciated him was Sara 


Monday (he often referred to her as 
Sara Jimson, for he was under the as 
sumption that she had been married to 
the painter Gulley Jimson) He w^as still 
determined to find her and marry her 
Although Ann and Robert were rec 
onciled to each other (they established a 
household which included Robert's farm 
girl), Tom escaped from them and went 
to London to find Sara There he dis 
covered that she was living with Fred, a 
man considerably younger than she Sara, 
however was no longer a woman devoted 
to Tom and to his feelings toward the 
past Not as he had imagined her, she 
had become coarse, materialistic, inter 
ested only m herself 

When Tom suffered another and more 
serious heart attack, Sara called Ann and 
Robert, who came quickly and took the 
old man back to the security of Tolbrook 
In his last few days Tom realized that the 
attempt to find and marry Sara had been 
a ridiculous gesture He kept wondering 
to which of his descendants he should 
leave his money and property He pon 
dered about how his family and his 
values and his home might be most ap 
predated by a new generation with other 
concerns and values Concerned with 
these matters, he died without leaving a 
will 


THE TOWN 

Ty^eofwork Novel 

Awthor William Faulkner Cl 897 ) 

Tyfe of flot Psychological realism 
Ttmeofflot 1909 1927 

Locate Jefferson Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi 
First fiMtshed 1957 

Fnncifal characters 

Flem Snoees the shrewdest of the Snopes family 
Eula Vahker Snores, his wife 
Lustda Snopes, dieir daughter 

Manpreu de Spain, the mayor of Jefferson and Eula's lover 
Gavin Stevens, a county attorney 
V K Ratliep, a salesman and friend of Gavin Stevens 
Charles Mallison, Stevens' nephew 


THE TOWN by Wilham Faulkner By permission of the publishers Random House Inc Copyright 1957 
by William Faufkner Copyright 1957 by The Curtis Publishing Co 
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Montgomery Ward Snores, 
Wallstreet Panic Snores, 
Byron Snores, 

Mink Snores, 

Eck Snores and 
I O Snores, Flem s cousins 


Critique 

In 1940, the novel The Hamlet intro 
duced the Snopes family and described 
the Snopes invasion of the small com 
munity, Frenchman’s Bend, in fictional 
Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi Sev 
enteen years later The Town appeared, 
reporting further progress of the Snopes 
clan and of Flem Snopes’s rise from res 
taurant owner to bank president Faulk 
ner’s method of telling the story by means 
of three narrators (idealistic lawyer Ste 
yens, shrewd and likable salesman Rat 
hff, and Charles Mallison, Stevens’ 
young nephew) gives the novel unusual 
depth, and the characters of the book 
become so well known that readers who 
missed The Hamlet may wish to return 
to that novel If Flem Snopes is the sym 
bol of unprincipled thirst for power, then 
his opponents are symbols for a still 
existing moral force which can even make 
a town inhabited by the Snopeses a hv 
able place 

The Story 

The Snopes family, which came out 
of nowhere after the Civil War, had sue 
cessfully completed the invasion of 
Frenchman’s Bend Now Flem Snopes, 
son of Ab Snopes, a bushwhacker, share 
cropper, and horse thief, was ready for 
the next goal, the domination of JeflFer 
son, county seat of Yoknapatawpha 
County 

Flem Snopes was ruthless, shrewd, un 
educated, and possessed of a fanatic be- 
lief m the power of money The towns 
people, who had seen him when he took 
over Frenchman’s Bend and then left it 
under control of other family members, 
were wondering about Flem’s next move 
Among those interested were Gavin Ste 
yens, a young lawyer educated m Hei 
delberg, and V K Ratliff, a goodna 


tured sewing machine salesman, who 
made up for his lack of education with a 
great measure of common sense Stevens 
felt a moral responsibility to defend the 
town against the Snopeses, and Ratliff 
was once the victim of Snopesism when, 
thinking that it contained a buried treas 
ure he bought worthless property from 
Flem for a high price Another who be- 
came an assistant m the fight against 
Snopes infiltration was Stevens’ nephew, 
Charles Mallison, who watched the 
Snopes invasion from his childhood 
through adolescence 

Flem Snopes realized that more subtle 
methods for conquering Jefferson were 
necessary than those he had used in 
Frenchman’s Bend The greatest advan 
tage for him was his marriage with Eula 
Varner, daughter of Will Varner, chief 
property owner in that community 
When Eula was pregnant, impotent Flem 
had married her after making a profitable 
deal with Varner, who despised Snopes 
but wanted to save his dau^ter’s honor 
In a small rented house Flem and his 
wife made a modest beginning in Jeffer 
son by operating a small restaurant of 
which Ratliff had been a partner before 
he lost his share in the business deal with 
Flem Later the restaurant was trans 
formed into a hotel The first hint that 
Flem was aiming even higher came when 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
local power plant, before the people even 
knew that such a position existed 

As the new mayor of Jefferson, Man- 
fred de Spam was not in favor "with the 
town conservatives but he had won the 
election m a landslide when he declared 
himself against an automobile ban im- 
posed by the former mayor Soon it be- 
came known in the town that Eula 
Snopes and the new mayor were lovers 
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No one had seen anything, but everybody 
seemed to know about the affair except 
her husband 

Shortly after the war, dunng which 
Gavin Stevens served overseas, the presi 
dent of Jefferson^s oldest bank was killed 
m an auto accident De Spain, named 
president on account of the bank stock 
he had mhented, resigned as mayor The 
election of a new president made neces 
sary a routine check by government au 
ditors, who uncovered the theft of a 
large sum of money by a defaulting clerk, 
Byron Snopes, who fled to Mexico An- 
nouncement was made that the money 
had been replaced by the new president 
and that Mr Flem Snopes had been made 
a vice president of the bank Flem's ap 
pointment indicated to his opponents a 
new phase of Snopesism the search for 
money power was now overshadowed by 
Flem*s desire for respectability This new 
tactic also became apparent when he nd 
himself and Jefferson of some undesir- 
able kinsmen, like Montgomery Ward 
Snopes, who might have destroyed his 
efforts to make the name Snopes re 
spectable Montgomery Ward Snopes had 
returned from the war in France with a 
rich supply of pornographic pictures A 
short time later he opened a photographic 
studio and gave nightly slide shows for a 
large part of the male population of Yok 
napatawpha County Flem, not wishing 
to have his name associated with this 
shady enterprise, put bootleg whiskey in 
Montgomery Ward's studio to assure his 
arrest When another Snopes, Mink, was 
jailed for murder, Flem failed to give him 
any assistance There was also Eck 
Snopes, who did not fit into the Snopes 
pattern on account of his weak intelli- 
gence Flem had no need to bring about 
his removal, for Eck removed himself He 
had been hired to watch an oil tank 
While a search was being madie for a 
lost child, Eck, trying to make sure that 
the child had not climbed mto his oil 
tank, took a lantern and went to look in- 
side the tank After the explosion only 
Eck's metal neck brace was available for 


bunal Meanwhile, the child was found 
safely somewhere along the road 

Flems new desire for respectability 
also made him forget Wallstreet Panic 
Snopes, who had dared to become a self 
made man without his kinsman's help 
Wallstreet Panic, a successful grocer, 
introduced the first self service store m 
Jefferson Flem also disliked the outcome 
of one of his family projects with 10 
Snopes, who was trained to tie mules to 
the railroad track in order to collect 
money from damage law suits against 
the railroad When I O Snopes was 
killed dunng one of these operations, 
Flem hoped to collect the indemnity But 
I O 's stubborn wife kept all the money 
and Flem, m order to avoid complications, 
w^as forced to pay off the man who had 
supplied the mules Flem also tried to 
li\e up to his new social standing by let 
ting a professional decorator furnish his 
house 

In the meantime Gavm Stevens, who 
had never been able to nd himself of the 
attraction Eula Snopes held for him, con 
centrated his reform efforts on Linda, 
Eula's daughter Linda, now in high 
school, did not know that Flem was not 
her real father The lawyer loved Linda 
and tried to influence her to attend a 
northern college far away from Snopes 
ism But Flem, needing a front of out 
wardly solid family life for his show of 
respectability, was opposed to the possihil 
ity of losing his control of Linda, espe 
cially since a will existed which gave the 
girl a great deal of Will Varners estate 
So Flem disregarded the pleas of his 
daughter because he still had one more 
step ahead of him to achieve the posi 
tion he desired m Jefferson his scheme 
to replace de Spam as president of the 
bank When he failed m his first attempt 
to rum the bank by instigating a run on 
It, he decided that the time had come to 
use his knowledge of his wife's adultery 
as a weapon Acting as if he had just 
learned of the eighteen year old affair, 
and armed with a declaration from Linda 
that she would leave her part of her m 
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heritance to her father, he visited WiD 
Varner Once more, in order to save the 
honor of his daughter and in return for 
Flem’s promise to destroy Linda's note 
about the mhentance, Varner helped 
Flem to get rid of de Spam and Flem be 
came president of the bank Hoping Eula 
would run away with him, de Spam sold 
his bank stock, but Eula hoping to keep 
her daughter from ever learning of her 
affairs, remained m Jefferson She com 
mitted suicide after securing from Gavin 
Stevens a promise that he would marry 
Linda 

Flem, having reached his goal, agreed 


to let Linda leave Jefferson But for a 
short interval the ghost of old Snopesism 
came back to Jefferson, when bank thief 
Byron Snopes sent his four half Indian 
children to stay with his kinsfolk After 
a senes of incidents m which the chil- 
dren terronzed Jefferson and Frenchman's 
Bend, Flem himself made sure that these 
last reminders of pnmitive Snopesism 
were sent back to Mexico Meanwhile, he 
had bought the de Spain house, and 
workers were busy transforming it into a 
mansion suitable to Flem Snopes, presi 
dent of the Bank of Jefferson 


THE TRAITOR 


Type of work Drama 

Author James Shirley (1596 1666) 

Type of flot Tragedy of blood 

Ttmeof'plot c 1480 

Locale Florence, Italy 

First Resented 1631 


Prtnct'pal characters 

Alexander, Duke of Florence, enamored of Amidea 
Lorenzo, his kinsman and the next in succession 
Amidea, betrothed to Pisano and scornful of the duke 
SciARRHA, and 

Fxorio her brothers and avengers 

Pisano enamored of Onana, though engaged to Amidea 

Cosmo his friend engaged to Onana 

Oriana loved by Pisano, formerly by Cosmo 

Morosa her mother 

Petruchio, Pisano's servant, m Lorenzo's hire 
Depazzi, an informer for Lorenzo 


Critique 

James Shirley was one of the first 
playwnghts to learn his trade from the 
pnnted page rather than in the theater 
The Traitor displays a talent carefully 
nurtured on Marlowe, Shakespeare, and 
Jonson, but at the same time capable of 
onginal, powerful poetry In his own day 
his position in the theater was that of 
competent journeyman playwnght, yet 
his works graced the boards for genera- 
tions The Traitor, which remained in 
theatncal repertoire for over a hundred 
and fifty years, was attnbuted falsely in 
the late seventeenth century to a Jesuit 
who died m Newgate Prison SEkIc/s 


reputation has only recently been rescued 
from critical neglect 

The Story 

The reign of Alexander, the young 
Duke of Florence, began in a cloud of 
conspiracy, for his cousin Lorenzo had 
played the role of the loyal kmsman 
to seat the duke and was now playing 
the Viliam to unseat him, under Ae pre 
text of establishmg a republic For this 
purpose he appealed through pressures 
and persuasion to Cosmo, beloved of 
Onana, to give over his suit m favor of 
Pisano, who had become enamored of the 
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girl through the influence of his servant 
Petruchio, secretly in the hire of Lorenzo 
Pisano, in turn was to break his engage 
ment to Amidea so that the duke might 
have her later for his lustful purposes 

From a man exiled at Lorenzo's re 
quest, the duke received a message which 
told of the prince's treachery Confronted 
with this evidence Lorenzo denied every- 
diing and cleverly reinstated himself and 
even strengthened his plot by recounting 
the examples of his loyalty to his kins 
man Restored to favor, Lorenzo under 
took to procure the beautiful Amidea 
for the duke Bv design he attempted to 
accomplish his purpose through the offices 
of her brother, the hotheaded Sciarrha 

Sciarrha, reacting as Lorenzo had ex- 
pected, renounced the duke and acting 
on hints from Lorenzo agreed to murder 
his ruler in Amidea's chamber that night 
Sciarrha, m the presence of his brother 
Florio tested his sister's chastity bv advo 
eating the assignation She rejected his 
proposal, howeter and her other brother 
threatened Sciarrha's life should such 
degradation be visited upon them Her 
devotion to virtue and Flono^s threat to 
murder Sciarrha were greeted with great 
elation, but before a pact could be made 
Pisano arrived to declare that Amidea was 
no longer paramount m his affections 
and that he was in love with and desired 
to marry another This news was with- 
held from Sciarrha for fear that he would 
embark on a reckless course of revenge 
harmful to them all 

Meanwhile, Cosmo's attempts to place 
his friend Pisano in Onana's affection 
proved unsuccessful In spite of her 
mother's pleadings, Onana remained, for 
the time bemg, loyal to Cosmo 

The plans for the assignation which 
was supposed to end m murder were 
well laid In order to arouse the populace, 
Depazzi, picked because of his political 
innocence, was to spread the news of the 
ruler's death even before the murder 
Lorenzo would then quiet the citizens 
and the uneasy nobles by consenting to 
act as mtenm ruler untd the state could 


be delivered from tyranny and be pro 
claimed a republic 

Sciarrha made sure that nothing was 
lacking in his lavish entertainment of 
the duke A masque which depicted the 
downfall of treachery was portrayed be 
fore the youthful ruler but he remained 
unmoved so intent was he on the lovely 
Amidea VlHien Amidea received the duke 
in her chambers her brothers were con 
cealed behind the arras as she pleaded 
with him to abandon his wicked pur 
suits Threatened with her suicide before 
bis eyes the duke repented and declared 
his determination to be a ruler worthy of 
her esteem The brothers then appeared 
to congratulate their revered leader and 
urged him to hide in order to discover 
the author of the traitorous plot against 
him 

Lorenzo when told the duke had died 
according to the plans made cleverly ac 
cused the brothers of treachery and de- 
nied any complicity in the plot The duke 
attempted a reconciliation of the plotters, 
but without success 

After the people had been quieted by 
the duke's appearance before the mob, 
Lorenzo claimed repentance equal to the 
duke's much to Sciarrha s anger and dis 
gust Lorenzo, continuing to play the vil 
lam told Sciarrha that Pisano had broken 
off his marriage contract with Amidea 
and that Onana was to be led to the altar 
by her mother's duplicity Infuriated by 
this news, Sciarrha once again became 
Lorenzo's ally Pisano would die and 
Sciarrha would also be a willing tool in 
the conspiracy against the duke Lorenzo 
released the former conspirator, Depazzi, 
from his service 

But the duke's repentance was short 
lived when he received assurances from 
Lorenzo that Amidea would soon be 
more tractable in order to save her 
brother, who seemed bound for his own 
destruction Amidea tried m vam to per 
suade Pisano to take his wedding party 
elsewhere that he might escape Sciarrha's 
fury, and she even pleaded with Onana, 
Whd ilvas more than willing to return 
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Pisano to his nghtful loved one, but 
Pisano refused to be moved He refused 
to fight back, however, when Sciarrha 
demanded satisfaction, and so he was 
murdered before Lorenzo s watchful 
eyes and guard Further supplication to 
Sciarrha to deliver his sister to the duke’s 
lust proved useless until Lorenzo pointed 
out that the brother’s execution would 
only make Amidea’s rum more certain 
At last Sciarrha agreed to send his sister 
to the duke’s bed that very night 
Amidea, in double mourning for a 
lover lost and a brother’s life forfeited, 
begged to die rather than suffer ignominy 
Sciarrha again tested her chastity with 
his unacceptable proposals Amidea knelt 
in prayer for her brother’s soul when 
she realized he must kill her in order 
to protect her Later Florio promised 
Lorenzo that he would bring his sister 


to the duke— m secret, however, to spare 
her shame 

After the corpse of Amidea had been 
prepared, the duke entered his cham- 
ber and cried out in horror when he 
kissed her cold lips In Lorenzo’s pres- 
ence he wished that he too might die, 
and Lorenzo killed him with Petruchio’s 
help Though he protested that only his 
gnef spoke out, the duke died in full 
knowledge of the treachery his kinsman 
had planned He was placed in bed with 
his intended victim Though Sciarrha 
had pretended to share in Lorenzo’s plans, 
he fought and killed Lorenzo, receiving 
in the struggle his own death wound 
Petruchio was sent to the torture cham- 
ber Cosmo assumed the rule of the city 
and promised to make what amends he 
could to Onana and Florio 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA 


Ty'pe of work Record of travel 

Author Charles M Doughty (1843 1926) 

Time 1876 1878 

Locale Northwestern Arabia 

First fuhhshed 1888 

Travels m Arabia Deserta has been 
recognized, almost since its publication 
in 1888, as one of the greatest travel 
books m the English language Doughty 
spent almost two years traveling, going 
on pilgrimages, and living with various 
nomad tribes in northwestern Arabia, 
then a land almost completely unknown 
to Europeans and Americans His account 
IS a thoroughly realized document, a com 
prehensive understanding and treatment 
of every aspect of the hfe of the nomadic 
Arabs Wntten with grace, fullness, and 
enormous insight. Travels in Arabia 
Deserta has become a classic of travel 
hterature and a necessary book of in 
structions for anyone interested in that 
part of the Moslem world T E Law 
rence, in his introduction to the 1921 
edition of this work, acknowledged that 
Doughty was the first and greatest of all 
European writers on Arabia 


Travels in Arabia Deserta is also an 
objective treatment of life among the 
nomads Doughty was content to observe, 
to imderstand, to record, without leveling 
judgments against a civilization so differ 
ent from his own This objectivity al 
lowed him to see and report the Arabs as 
they lived, to understand fully their cus 
toms, their prejudices, and their attitudes 
In several ways. Doughty was ex 
tremely well equipped to be one of the 
first Europeans to visit the Arabian pen 
insula and explore it extensively A geol 
ogist, he was able to draw geological 
maps of uncharted territory and deter 
mine the nature of the terrain As a sa 
entist he was also enormously interested 
m the climate of Arabia, and he filled 
his book with observations on climate and 
topography Doughy drew, and included 
in his work, some or the first maps of the 
area he visited He was also interested 
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in and knowledgeable about architecture 
and archaeology He captured a keen 
sense of Arabic design and often used 
one of the designs as a chapter heading 
Because of his interest in many phases 
of scientific learning he was able to use 
many of the skills of Western civilization, 
for the first time on the Arabian penin 
sula In addition, Doughty was an able 
medical practitioner He attempted to use 
his medical knowledge to help the Arabs 
among w^hom he lived Although later, 
he did help enormously during epidemics 
of tropical diseases such as cholera and 
leprosy, the Arabs were often inclined to 
distrust him Doughty points out that 
in their love for certainty and complete 
assurance they were likely to judge a 
medical practice by a single case and they 
w^^ere not appreciative of the tentative 
conclusions of honest medical science 
Although Doughty had great respect 
and affection for the nomad tribes among 
whom he traveled, he did not sentimen 
talize them or the conditions in which 
they lived Long passages m Travels tn 
Arabia Deserta describe their filth pov- 
erty, and Ignorance Frequently they 
could get little food often, even the chief 
of the tribe could not get enough water 
for his wife to make him a cup of coffee 
They wore thin cotton robes even though 
the desert nights frequently became very 
cold The Arabs met with frequent rival 
tubes who might steal their camels and 
their meager possessions, and they were 
suspicious of any stranger Their life as 
depicted by Doughty, was not the life of 
romantic adventure rather it was one of 
poverty, hardness insecurity, and want 
Travels tn Arabia Deserta gnes a com 
plete picture of the social life and cus 
tonas of the nomad tubes Men ruling 
the family tyrannically, decided also the 
affairs of the tribe Women were servants, 
and girl children were not looked on with 
favor In the tribes Doughty visited he 
found little evidence of the notion of the 
harem that Europeans and Americans 
have idealized There was no moral feel 
mg against polygamy^ hut most of the 


men, even the chiefs could not afford to 
keep more than one woman The woman, 
if she found the arrangement not to her 
liking could run away and settle herself 
in a place more congenial to her And 
those men who had two wn es with them 
on their travels frequently found the 
jealousy between the two women not 
wo’-th the extra pleasure of a second wife 
Women were sla\es m the family itself, 
but they had some choice as to whether 
or not to submit to slavery Doughty also 
discussed the notion of justice in the Arab 
society Although the men ruled the fam 
ilv firmly and there were frequent wars 
between different tribes, justice within 
the tribe was fairly humane and under- 
standing Thieves were not hanged but, 
rather were forced to make amends 
Doughty contrasted these notions of a 
merciful concept of justice with the ideas 
of divine wiath and fearful justice m the 
Old Testament 

Doughty did not simply chronicle the 
social customs of the Arabs He also dis 
cussed their religion fully and attempted 
to relate both their religion and their 
customs to the kind of life the climate 
and the economic circumstances forced 
them to lead In their difficult desert 
existence, the leniency of their justice 
was an expression of their sympathy for 
others caught m the same way of life 
but, according to Doughty they wmuld 
never have articulated such a feeling, 
for their life made such practical de 
mands upon them that they had neither 
the time nor the inclination for any mtro 
spection or analysis They simply went 
about the difficult task of keeping them 
selves alive 

They were a deeply religious people 
Although the open and barren nature of 
their terrain made them suspicious of 
enemies, forthright and direct m manner 
and speech and little inclined to subtle 
thought this same open terrain this area 
that showed only earth and skv, seemed 
to make them feel closer to God and feel 
their religion with enormous intensity 
They often embraced religious causes, 
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and they followed the dictates of their 
religion with a fierce intensity that was 
not necessarily moral or reasoned but 
rather a product of the closeness they 
felt with God They accepted death and 
disaster easily (too easily, at times for 
Doughty) for these people trying to live 
m the enormous barren desert, felt them 
selves subject to the will of an all power 
ful God When they could build struc 
tures, they built towers, expressions of 
their desire both to relieve the flatness of 
their surroundings and to approach God 
more closely The towers were also useful 
m posting watchmen to warn the tribe 
of any possible enemy attack Doughty 
points out also that the tower is the nat 
ural expression of the tribe used to desert 
existence the natural attempt to put the 
relationship between God and man m a 
vertical sphere 

Doughty discusses too the fanatical 
quality of the nomad^s religion, his wil 
Imgness to sacrifice anything, including 
his life, for a cause he believes sacred 
This fanaticism is, again, a product of 
the singleness the open nature of his 
desert surroundings Man finds little m 


nature to divert him, little to draw his 
attention from his home and his God, so 
in his allegiance to his cause he finds lit- 
tle qualification or sophistication to divert 
his faith 

Doughty conveyed his observations in a 
nch full style He managed to use this 
fullness as a splendid means of carrying 
the entire range of his observations and 
inferences about Arab life At times, to 
contemporary ears, his style seems stilted 
and archaic For example, he writes sen 
tences like this * We were to depart be 
times by the morrow This style was de 
liberately archaic even in the 1880^s, yet 
It helps to produce the flavor of a differ- 
ent and more primitive culture The ar 
chaic nchness of the style completes the 
contrast between our world and the 
wodd of the Arab nomad Doughty, 
fully aware of the differences between 
these worlds, has managed to create a 
comprehensive and understanding por 
trait of the nomad world, to produce, in 
TraveU tn Arabia Deserta, a history of 
the behefs, the expenences the essential 
conditions of life, of the nomadic peo 
pies of northwestern Arabia 


THE TRICKSTER 


T) pe of work Drama 

Author Titus Maccms Plautus Cc 255 184BC) 

Type of plot Comedy of intngue 
Time of plot Late third century B C 
Locale Athens 
hrst presented 191 B C 

Principal characters 

Si MO an old Athenian gentleman 

Calidorus his son 

PsEUDOLUS Simo s servant 

Ballio a procurer owner of Phoemcium 

Hareax a messenger 

SiMiA servant of one of Calidorus^ fnends 

pHOENicruM, loved by Cahdorus 


Critique 

The Trickster (Pseudolus') shares both 
the deficiencies and the excellences of 
most of Plautus' plays The comedy dis 
plays what might be called an absolute 
unity of place and time the whole of the 
^Uon occurs before a single house m 


Athens in precisely the time it would 
have occupied m reality The result, while 
attesting strongly to the dramatist's in- 
genuity, tends tg violate what is perhaps 
the most important unity of all, that of 
action The plot is crowded with irrele- 
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vant events introduced pnmanly to pro- 
vide time for other more essential events 
to take place off stage, and the characters 
are sometimes given improbable speeches 
to account for their presence in this place 
at this time v^hen another place and 
time would have appeared more suitable 
Nevertheless, Plautus seems not oblivious 
of these incongruities, and he presents 
them with a suflScient hint of irony to 
make them entertaining, even if they 
are not dramatically integrated 

The Story 

Pseudolus, a servant of the Athenian 
Simo, observed one day that his master's 
son Calidorus was deeply despondent 
about something Questioning him on 
die matter, Pseudolus was given a letter 
from Phoenicium, a slave girl with ivhom 
Calidorus was in love She had written 
that Ballio, her master, had sold her to a 
Macedonian military oflScer for the sum 
of twenty mmae However, the transac 
non was not yet complete, the officer had 
given Balho fifteen mmae to seal the bar 
gain and had arranged that Phoenicium 
was to be delivered to a servant of his 
who would bring the remaining five 
mmae and a letter bearing a seal to match 
the one the officer had made with his 
ring and left in Ballio's keeping This 
servant was to arrive on the festival of 
Bacchus, now being celebrated 

Calidorus was naturally and thoroughly 
upset by this news, for he had no money 
with which to buy Phoenicium and no 
prospect of getting any At loose ends, 
he appealed to the wily Pseudolus for 
help With great self confidence, the serv 
ant promised to trick Calidorus' father, 
Simo, out of the money 

Before any plan could be formulated, 
Ballio appeared, cursing and beating 
some of his slaves Calidorus and Pseu 
dolus approached him and begged him to 
reconsider his bargain, pointing out that 
Phoenicium had been promised to Cah 
dorus as soon as the young man could 
find the money to pay for her But the 
unscrupulous Ballio remained unmoved, 


taunting Calidorus with his poverty and 
his inability to get money from his father 
Before they parted, however, he craftily 
pointed out that today was the day on 
which the officer had agreed to send his 
final installment of the payment for 
Phoenicium and that if the promised 
money were not received, Balho would 
be free to sell her to any other bidder 

As Pseudolus was revolving his plans 
m his mind, he overheard Simo talking 
to a friend and learned that the old man 
had already heard of Calidorus' plight and 
had steeled himself m advance against 
any plea for money that his son might 
make Finding his task thus complicated, 
Pseudolus stepped forward and brazenly 
admitted his commission, telling Simo 
that he intended to get the twenty mmae 
from him and that Simo should conse 
quently be on his guard The slave told 
his master in addition that he intended 
to trick Balho out of the slave girl 
Simo was skeptical, but Pseudolus finally 
goaded him mto promising to pay for the 
girl if Pseudolus proved successful m get 
ting her away from the procurer 

Soon afterward Pseudolus was fortunate 
enough to overhear a newcomer identify 
himself as Harpax, the Macedonian cap- 
tain's messenger, come to conclude the 
dealings for Phoenicium Accosting the 
messenger, Pseudolus identified himself 
as one of Balho's servants and persuaded 
Harpax to allow him to deliver the sealed 
letter that was to identify the nghtful 
purchaser Then he induced Haipax to 
go to an inn to rest from his journey until 
Pseudolus came to get him 

When the messenger had gone, Cali 
dorus appeared m the company of a 
friend, and m the conversation that fol 
lowed, the latter agreed to lend five 
mmae for the execution of Pseudolus' 
plot He agreed, moreover, to allow his 
servant Simia to be used in the enter 
pnse 

These arrangements made, the three 
left to conclude their preparations Then 
Balho appeared m me company of a 
cook, and it was disclosed that today was 
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die procurer's birthday and that he was 
preparing a feast for his customers Be 
fore Ballio went into his house, it was 
disclosed also that Simo had met him in 
the market place and had warned him to 
be on his guard against Pseudolus' plot 
Immediately after Ballio went in Pseu 
dolus appeared in the company of Simia 
Dunng their conversation Simia revealed 
himself to be shrewd and wily and m 
the ensuing confrontation with Ballio he 
proved as apt a dissembler as Pseudolus 
himself For when Ballio came out of his 
house Simia approached and asked direc 
tions to find the procurer Ballio identified 
himself, but, suspicious, he asked Simia 
the name of the man who had sent him 
For a moment the eavesdropping Pseudo 
lus was afraid that his plot had collapsed, 
for Simia had not been told the name of 
the Macedonian captain Simia adroitly 
evaded the trap, however by pretending 
suspicion on his part and refusing to give 
Ballio the sealed letter until the procurer 
had himself identified Phoenicium's pur 
chaser Ballio did so, received the letter 
and the money and released Phoenicium 
into Simla s custody 
After Simia and Phoenicium had gone, 
Ballio, congratulating himself on havmg 
outwitted Pseudolus, chuckled at the pros 
pect of the servant making his tardy effort 
to obtain the girl When Simo appeared, 
the procurer expressed his certainty that 


Pseudolus had been foiled and declarec 
that he would give Simo twenty minae 
and relinquish his right to the girl as wel 
if Pseudolus were successful in his plot 

At that moment Harpax entered, grum 
bhng that Pseudolus had not come to ge 
him as he had promised to do Confront 
ing Ballio, he learned the procurer s iden 
tity and set about to close the bargain hi, 
master had made Ballio, convinced tha 
Harpax was in the employ of Pseudolus 
did his best to humiliate the messenger 
until Harpax mentioned having given th< 
sealed letter to a ^‘servant ' of Ballio Fron 
the description, Ballio realized with grea 
chagrin that he had been thoroughly 
duped Simo held him to his word regard 
ing the twenty minae and the relinquish- 
ing of his rights to Phoenicium, and Har- 
pax, learning that the girl was no longer 
available, insisted on the return of me 
fifteen mmae that the captain had already 
deposited 

Meanwhile, Pseudolus, Calidorus and 
Phoenicium were celebrating their vie 
tory with wine Pseudolus later met Simo 
and demanded the twenty minae which 
the old man owed him for having success 
fully tncked Ballio Simo gave the money 
with good will since it was not ultimately 
commg out of his pocket Pseudolus re- 
turned half the sum and took his master 
off to drink to their good fortune 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 

Type of work Poem 

Author Gottfned von Strassburg Cfl l^te twelfth and early thirteenth centunes) 

Type of flot Romantic tragedy 

Time of flot The Arthurian penod 

Locale Northern Europe, Ireland, England 

Ltrst transcribed c 1210 

Punctual characters 

Rivalin a lord of Parmeme 
Bjlanchbfleur his wife 
Tristan, their son 

Ruah the Faithful, Tnstan's foster father 

Mark King of Cornwall Tristans uncle 

Isolde the Fair, King Mark s bnde, loved by Tnstan 

Brangene Isolde's companion 

IsoLUB QF piB White HANi^Sy Tnstan's bnde 



Cntique 

Those who know Richard Wagner's 
opera of the same title are familiar with 
the basic plot of Gottfried von Strass 
burg's version of this widespread tale 
The version Wagner chose, 19,000 or so 
lines of which are attributed to Gottfried, 
the medieval German court poet, is the 
finest extant and the most extensive tell 
mg of one of the most famous love 
stones of all times This metrical ro 
mance, which belongs to the tradition of 
German Minnesang, does not follow the 
line of chivalric romance developed by 
other writers, and there is no deadly repe 
tition of knightly deeds of valor in war 
and tournaments Instead, Gottfried cele- 
brates romantic love deeper than chivalric 
love with Its strict hut conventional code 
of behavior, his conception of love is 
more inward, at once enchanting and 
enthralling, bewildering and ecstatic, one 
that sways the soul and makes martyrs 
of those who ha\e partaken of love's 
sacrament The landscape against w^hich 
Tristan and Isolde move often suggests 
an inner dream world of motivation and 
compulsion 

The Story 

Rivalm, a lord of Parmenie tired of 
baiting Duke Morgan, the wicked ruler, 
signed a year's truce and set off for 
Britain where King Mark of Cornwall 
was establishing peace and order Badly 
wounded while fighting in the defense 
of Cornwall, Rivalm was pitied and 
nursed back to health by Mark's sister 
Blanchefieur, whom he took back to 
Parmenie as his bride Later, hearing of 
Rivalm s death at Duke Morgan's hand, 
Blanchefieur went into labor, and died 
during the birth of her son Rual, Riva 
Im's faithful steward, and his wife 
reared the boy out of loyalty to their 
dead lord and mistress and to thwart 
Duke Morgan's vindictiveness The boy 
was named Tristan, m keepmg with the 
sad events precedmg his birth and a 
prophecy of gnef to come 

Tristan's education was courtly, both 


at home and abroad, it included music, 
art, literature, languages, falconry, hunt 
mg, nding, Imightly prowess with sword 
and spear, and jousting These accom 
plishments he used to great advantage 
throughout his short life He was loved 
deeply by his foster parents, his step 
brothers, and the people of Parmenie as 
well 

Kidnapped by Norwegians, Tristan 
managed to make his way to Cornwall 
after an eight day storm at sea He imme 
diately attached himself to King Mark's 
court as a hunter, later the master of the 
hunt When his royal lineage was re- 
vealed, he became his uncle's knight and 
vassal 

Known far and wide as a doughty 
knight, Tristan returned to avenge his 
father's death by defeating and killing 
Duke Morgan his lands he gave to Rual 
and his sons Meanwhile, Duke Morolt 
of Ireland, who had exacted tribute from 
King Mark demanded further pajmient 
or a fight to the death in single combat 
with the Cornish king Tristan acted as 
King Mark's emissary to the Irish court, 
where his efforts to have Duke Morolt 
recall his demand for tribute were unsuc 
cessful Duke Morolt did agree, how 
ever, to let Tristan fight in King Mark's 
place They met and fought m Com 
wall After wounding Tristan in the hip, 
Duke Morolt suggested that the young 
knight yield so that his sister Isolde, 
Queen of Ireland, could nurse him back 
to health This offer was refused, and 
the fight waved fiercely again Tristan 
finally sliced off Duke Morolt's head and 
hand 

Tnstan, disguised as a beggar, went to 
Ireland to be cured Calling himself Tan 
tris, he ingratiated himself with Queen 
Isolde, who cured him of his hurt After 
ward he became the tutor m music and 
languages to her daughter, Isolde the 
Fair When the young Isolde learned that 
he was the murderer of her uncle, the 
queen mother forgave him and allowed 
him to return to Cornwall 
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In Cornwall, Tristan sang the praises 
of the Insh pnncess Because King Mark 
had made the young knight his heir, 
some jealous noblemen, hoping to have 
Tristan slam, suggested that he return 
to Ireland and bring Isolde back as 
King Mark's bride On his amval in Ire 
land Tristan killed a dragon which had 
long ravished the kingdom In gratitude. 
Queen Isolde entrusted her beautiful 
daughter to Tristan's care 
On the return voyage, Brangene, the 
faithful companion and cousin of Isolde 
the Fair, failed to guard carefully the 
love potion intended by the queen for 
Isolde and King Mark on their nuptial 
day Tnstan and the princess drank the 
potion and were thenceforth enslaved by 
love for each other They both experi 
enced conflicting duty and desire, turned 
red then white, became both depressed 
and exalted, and finally gave m to love 
To deceive King Mark, Brangene stole 
into Isolde's bed so that Tristan and 
Isolde might meet in secret 
After some time had passed, Isolde 
grew apprehensive lest Brangene betray 
her, and she ordered her companion's 
death Fortunately, the queen relented 
before Brangene could die, and all went 
on as before until the king was at last 
informed of Tnstan's treachery King 
Mark made many attempts to trap the 
lovers, meanwhile vacillating between 
trust and angry jealousy Each time a 
trap was set, Tnstan and Isolde proved 


their false mnocence by some cunnmg 
ruse 

Finally the lovers were exiled The 
kmg mvited them to return, however, 
when he discovered them mnocently 
asleep in a cave, a sword between them 
Although King Mark urged propriety on 
their return to court, Tristan and Isolde 
almost immediately abandoned all cau 
tion, driven as they were by the caprices 
of love Knowing that the king would 
have them killed if they were discovered, 
Tristan set out from Cornwall after 
acceptmg a ring from his beloved as a 
token of their fidelity to each other 

Durmg his travels Tnstan performed 
deeds of knightly valor in Germany, 
Champagne, and Normandy In grati 
tude for his services in Normandy the 
duke gave him his daughter Isolde, called 
Isolde of the White Hands to distinguish 
her from Isolde the Fair, as his bride 
Lovesick and dejected, Tnstan accepted 
his bnde in name only— the name Isolde 

(At this point Gottfried's narrative 
breaks off abruptly From his source 
materials and from related versions, it is 
likely that Tnstan was fatally wounded 
by a poisoned spear and that Isolde the 
Fair, summoned from Cornwall, arrived 
after her lover had died Shock and grief 
caused her death also King Mark, learn 
mg of the love potion, forgave them and 
ordered the lovers buried side by side m 
Cornwall ) 


THE TROJAN WOMEN 


Type of work Drama 

Author Eunpides (c 485 c 406 B C ) 

Type of 'plot Classical tragedy 
Ttme of plot Age of the Trojan War 
Locale Before the ruined walls of Troy 
Vtrst presented 415 B C 

Principal characters 

Poseidon, god of the sea and patron of Troy 
Padeas Athena, goddess of wisdom 
Hecuba, Queen of Troy 
Cassandra her daughter a prophetess 
Andromache, wife of Hector, pnnce of Troy 
Helen, Queen of Sparta abducted by Pans 
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Menei^aus, King of Sparta 
Talthybius herald of the Greeks 
Chorus of the Captive Trojan Women 


Critique 

The Trojan Women (Ae Troades) 
has more pathos and emotional tension 
than any other play by Euripides It is 
not, strictly speaking, an Aristotelian 
tragedy, for it has no central tragic 
figure, neither is it simply a tragic pag 
eant The Greek warriors collectively 
constitute the tragic hero m that they 
commit hubris by defiling the Trojan 
temples and brutally murdering the in 
nocent At the end of the play their doom 
awaits them This compelling presenta 
tion of the utter folly of mass warfare 
and genocide speaks eloquently to the 
twentieth century No doubt Eunpides 
was moved to write the play in protest 
against the Athenian massacre of all the 
males and the enslavement of the women 
and children of Melos in 415 BC, 
when that unfortunate city sought to 
remain neutral m the war against Sparta 
The Troades is the only surviving play 
of a tnlogy that included Alexandros 
(another name for Pans), which dealt 
with the refusal of Priam and Hecuba to 
murder the infant Pans as commanded 
by the oracle’s prediction that he would 
be the rum of Troy, and Palamedes, 
which dealt with the treachery of the 
Greek leaders who murdered Palamedes 
before Troy In the Troades the Greek 
and Trojan lines of tragedy are merged 

The Story 

On the second morning after the fall 
of Troy and the massacre of all its male 
inhabitants, Poseidon appeared to lament 
the rums and vow vengeance against the 
Greeks To his surprise, Pallas Athena, 
the goddess who had aided the Greeks, 
joined him in plotting a disastrous home 
ward voyage for the victors who had de- 
spoiled her temple m Troy They with 
drew as Hecuba rose from among the 
sleeping Trojan women to mourn the 
burning aty and her dead sons and hus- 


band The chorus joined her m chanting 
an anguished lament 

Talthybius, the herald of the Greeks, 
arrived to announce that Agamemnon 
had chosen Cassandra to he his concu 
hine and that the other ro\al women of 
Trov had been assigned bv lot— Polyxena 
to the tomb of Achilles, Andromache to 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemus, and Hecuba 
herself to Odysseus, King of Ithaca and 
conceiver of the wooden horse that had led 
to the fall of the city Amid the cries of 
the griexmg women Cassandra appeared, 
hearing a flaming torch in each hand 
The choms was convinced that she had 
gone mad as she danced and prayed to 
Hymen, god of Marriage, that Agamem 
non take her soon to Argos as his hnde, 
for there she would cause his death and 
the rum of his entire family As for Odys 
seus, she foretold that he would suffer for 
ten more years on the seas before reach 
ing his homeland As Talthybius led her 
off he observed that Agamemnon him 
self must have been mad to fall m love 
with the insane Cassandra 

Hecuba, broken with grief, collapsed 
to the ground From the city came a 
Greek drawn chariot loaded with the 
spoils of war and bearing Andromache 
and her infant son Astyanax Cursing 
Helen the cause of all their woe, An 
dromache called upon the dead Hector 
to come to her and announced enviously 
that Polyxena had just been killed upon 
the tomb of Achilles as a gift to the dead 
hero Drawing upon her last remaining 
strength, Hecuba tried to comfort the 
distraught Andromache and urged that 
instead of mourning for Hector she win 
the love of Neoptolehius so that her son 
might grow to manhood and perhaps re- 
deem Troy At this point the reluctant 
herald Talthybius announced the Greeks’ 
order that the son of so distinguished a 
wamor as Hector must not be permitted 
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to reach manhood but must he killed at 
once by being hurled from the battle- 
ments of Troy As Talthybius led away 
Andromache and her son, a fresh lament 
and cursing of Helen went up from the 
gneving women of Troy 

Suddenly King Menelaus came stnd 
ing m the sunlight with his retinue to 
demand that his faithless wife Helen be 
dragged to him by her blood reeking hair 
Hecuba pleaded with him to slay Helen 
at once, lest her beauty and feminine 
wiles soften his will, but Menelaus re 
mained determined to take her back to 
Greece, where the relatives of those who 
died for her sake might have the pleas 
ure of stoning her to death Helen ap 
proached, calm and dignified Her plea 
for the right to speak being supported by 
Hecuba, she argued that she was not re 
sponsible for the fall of Troy The first 
blame must be attributed to Priam and 
Hecuba, who refused to kill the infant 
Pans as the oracle commanded the sec 
ond to Aphrodite, who bewitched her 
into submitting to Pans the third to Dei 
phobus and the Trojan guards who pre 
vented her from escaping to the Greeks 
after she had come to her senses Goaded 
on by the chorus of Trojan women. 


Hecuba jeered at these claims, insisting 
that the gods would not have been so 
foolish as Helen would have them be 
lieve, that her own lust drove her into 
Pans* arms, and that she could always 
have escaped Troy and her own shame 
by way of suicide Helen, falling to her 
knees pleaded with Menelaus not to kill 
her Hecuba also knelt to beg Helen's im 
mediate death and to warn Menelaus 
against taking her aboard his ship Mene 
laus compromised Helen would return 
to Greece on another ship and there pay 
for her shameful life As Menelaus led 
her away, the chorus wailed that Zeus 
had forsaken them 

Talthybius then returned, beanng the 
crushed body of Astyanax on Hector's 
shield He told Hecuba that Andiomache, 
as she was being led aboard Neoptolemus' 
ship, had begged that the infant be given 
proper bunal The performance of that 
nte was more than Hecuba could bear, 
and she had to be restrained by force 
from throwing herself into the flames of 
the city As the captive women were led 
off to the Greek ships the great crash 
of Troy's collapsing walls was heard and 
the city was engulfed in smoke and 
darkness 


THE TRUE HISTORY 


Type of work Prose romance 
Author LuaanCc 120 c 200) 
of plot Satiric fantasy 
Ytme of plot Second century 
Locale The universe 
Vtrst iranscnhed Second century 

Principal characters 
Lucian 

Eni>ymion, King of the Moon 

Phaethon, King of the Sim 

SoiNTHARUS, an inhabitant of the whale's belly 


Critique 

Poking fun at exaggerated travel books 
like Antonms Diogenes' The Marvels of 
Ultima Thule and others now lost, Lu 
cian, called by Macaulay **the last great 
master of Attic eloquence and Attic wit," 
wrote in The True History a two part 


parody that greatly influenced Rabelais 
and Swift Because Lucian was also 
known as a writer of satincal dialogues 
mocking many beliefs of the people, the 
story onginated that he was tom to pieces 
by dogs m Egypt In an explanatory pro 
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lo^e to this work Lucian declared that 
athletes alternate severe exercise with 
relaxation Intellectuals should do the 
same, he maintained, and alternate sen 
ous reading with that which is witty and 
entertaining And so he wrote The True 
History, ^Wth a novelty of subject and 
excellence m design/* and for the pur 
pose of telling lies in a plausible way and 
parodying the exaggerations of certain 
writers that he '"need not name because 
the enlightened reader could easil) recog 
nize the originals ” Because the creatures 
he was going to describe could not possi 
bly exist he hoped all his readers would 
disbelieve him 

The Story 

Heading westward from the Pillars of 
Hercules Lucian in his sloop with a 
crew of fifty finally reached the Atlantic 
Ocean Filled with a thirst for adventure 
and an intellectual restlessness to see 
what was on the other side of the world, 
he found the first day of the voyage 
delightful Then came a terrible storm 
that drove the ship before it for seventy 
nme days On the eightieth day the 
adventurers came to a lofty wooded 
island and went ashore 

After resting, twenty sailors accom 
pamed Lucian on an exploration of the 
island They discovered a bronze tablet 
announcing that Hercules and Dionysius 
had been there, and they saw two huge 
footprints They also discovered that the 
river had its source m a grape arbor and 
contained Chian wine Eating the fish 
that swam m it made them drunk 

The inhabitants of the island were 
women, human from the waist up, but 
growing on vines When several of the 
crew became too friendly with these 
creatures, the sailors soon found them 
selves tangled m the vines and taking 
root, and so they had to he left behind 

Filling their casks with wine and 
water, the survivors set sail, only to run 
into a whirlwind that whipped the sloop 
hundreds of miles into the air A week 
later the ship was thrown upon the 


moon, which was inhabited by men nd 
mg vultures The king, Endymion, en 
listed the service of the Greeks in his 
war against Phaethon and his people of 
the sun 

The miehty invasion force was made 
up of eighty thousand vulture riding 
cavalry and twenty thousand troops nd 
mg birds covered with grass and having 
lettuce leaves for wings This vegetarian 
force had armor of vegetable husks, but 
Greek swords Among their allies were 
fighters from other constellations astnde 
monster fleas 

The army of the sun rode flying ants, 
gnats and mosquitoes Some hurled 
radish bombs others wielded asparagus 
spears But they were no match for the 
lunar troops until centaur reinforcements 
arrived so numerous that the number 
could not be set down for fear of creat 
mg incredulity When the moon army 
was put to flight, Lucian and his friends 
were captured and bound with spider 
webs 

To bring the Moon People to terms, 
Phaethon erected a cloud screen Cut 
off from sunlight, the moon troops soon 
surrendered The terms of capitulation 
were inscribed on a slab of electrum With 
the coming of peace, Lucian had time 
to explore the moon and note its wonders 

Homeward bound the Greel s paused 
at Lamptown, inhabited by lanterns, and 
at Cloud Cuckooland, where Lucian veri 
fied the details of Aristophanes* comedy, 
The Birds Finally the travelers reached 
the ocean again, only to have their sloop 
swallowed by a huge whale In its belly, 
amid a clutter of wrecked ships, they 
found Scmtharus who was raising vege- 
tables on an island He had lived there 
for twenty seven years, ever since leavmg 
Cyprus 

There were many other inhabitants, 
all quarrelsome and unjust Some had 
eel eyes and lobster faces others were 
half men and half animals Since their 
only weapons were fishbones, Lucian de- 
cided to attack them The creatures were 
all slam m two battles m which the 
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Greeks sulFered only one casualty the 
sailing master was stabbed with a mullet 
spine 

One day, after living in the whale for 
a year and eight months the Greeks 
heard a loud uproar in the outside world 
Peering between the whale's teeth, they 
watched a naval battle of giants who 
manned floating islands and fought with 
oysters and sponges 

At last the Greeks conceived a scheme 
to gam their liberty They set fire to the 
forest inside the whale then as the crea- 
ture was about to suffocate they wedged 
open his jaws and sailed out, with Scin 
tharus as pilot But they did not get far, 
for a north wind froze the ocean They 
lived in a cave they hollowed in the ice 
until, after a month it occurred to them 
to hoist the sails and let the ship glide 
across the smooth ice to open water 

Sailing in a sea of milk, they took 
on provisions at a cheese island They 
stopped at the Isle of the Blessed and 
watched a lawsuit between Theseus and 

TRUTH S 


Menelaus for the custody of Helen 
While the hearing was m progress Helen 
ran off with a new sweetheart, aided by 
some of Lucian's crew and the tourists 
were deported Lucian however, did 
have time to consult Homer on moot 
points concerning his life and vmting, 
and to catalogue the famous Greeks who 
mhabited the isle Also, he witnessed a 
pnson break by the damned and watched 
the heroic exploits of Achilles in recap 
turmg them 

Again voyaging, the travelers passed a 
place of punishment for liars Herodotus 
was there, but Lucian knew he was safe 
because he had never written anything 
but the truth The company spent a 
month at the Port of Dreams and also 
paused briefly to take Calj^pso a note 
from Odysseus Pirates attacked them 
several times, but the travelers finally 
reached safety in a land which Lucian 
recognized as the continent facing his 
world 


Ty'peofv7ork Drama 

Author Juan Rmz de Alarcdn (c 1581 1639) 

Type of flot Thesis comedy 
Time of flot Seventeenth century 
Locale Madnd 
Vtrst fuhltshed 1628 

Fnnctfal characters 

Don Garcia a young man given to lying 
Don Beltran his father 
Tristan, his servant 

Juan de Sosa a fnend in love with Jaanta 
Jacinta, mece of Don Sancho, Don Beltrdn's fnend 
Lucrecia, her friend 


Cnttque 

Mexican bom, Juan Ruiz de Alarc6n 
became one of the leading dramatists of 
the Golden Age in Spam The twenty six 
plays now identified as his are divided 
into two groups His early plays in keep 
mg with the romantic tradition, are 
marked by complicated plots His later 
works are more concerned with the hu- 
man qualities of his characters and less 


with dramatic situations, some cntics at- 
tribute to his Mexican background this 
departure from the current conventions of 
the theater His two best plays belong to 
his second period Walls Have Ears at- 
tacks slander and Truth Susf acted pre 
sents an excellent character study of a 
congenital liar The latter play mspired 
Corneille's Le Menteur C1643) 
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The Story 

When Don Garda returned home from 
studies at the University of Salamanca, 
he learned that on the death of his 
brother Gabriel he had become the heir 
to the family estates and fortune His 
father also provided him with a shrewd 
and cynical servant, Tristan Don Garcia’s 
tutor had already reported that the young 
man was given to one great vice lying 
Later his discerning servant agreed The 
son’s habit naturally worried his father, 
himself a man of great honor Though he 
admitted that regard for truth was uncom- 
mon at the court of Spam, he hated the 
vice of lying above all others, and he 
vowed to break his son of the habit 

Dunng his first day in Madrid, Don 
Garcia indulged in his practice after 
meeting two attractive women in the 
shopping center of the city Taking his 
cue from Tristan’s remark that the women 
of Madrid were money mad, the young 
gallant told them that he was a wealthy 
man from the New World Though he 
had been in Madrid hardly a day, he as 
sured one of the women that he had 
worshiped her from afar for a year Un 
fortunately, he had misunderstood the 
information bought from their coachman 
by Tristan, he thought the girl he wanted 
to marry was Lucrecia, but the object of 
his attentions was really her friend Ja 
anta 

More lying followed when Don Garcia 
met his friend, Juan de Sosa, a young 
man in love with Jacmta but rejected by 
her xmcle until he acquired a knighthood 
This time, falsely claiming responsibility 
for a serenade and banquet the preceding 
night, Don Garcia found himself chal 
lenged to a duel by Juan 

In the meantime, hoping to get his son 
mamed oS before Madnd learned of his 
habit of lying, Don Beltrdn, after giving 
him a lecture on the value of truth told 
him he had arranged for his marnage to 
Jacmta, niece of his old friend, Don 
Sancho Since Don Garcia thought it was 
Lucrecia whom he loved, he promptly in 
vented a prodigious he about ms marriage 


to a lady of Salamanca He declared that 
while visiting her one night, he had been 
discovered by the lady’s father, to save 
her reputation and life, he had agreed to 
marry her 

Lucrecia, to help Jacmta decide which 
of her suitors she preferred, signed her 
name to a note inviting Don Garcia to 
wait beneath her balcony During his 
talk with the veiled ladies, his earlier 
story about a wife in Salamanca and his 
uncertainty as to which of the veiled 
women was the one he loved resulted in 
their ridicule and scorn Rudely dis 
missed, he received from Tristan a lecture 
on the evils of lying 

More lying was necessary when Don 
Beltran attempted to send for his son’s 
wife She could not travel, Don Garcia 
told him, she was going to have a baby 
Although he laughed at Tristan’s warn 
mg that ^'one who lies needs a quick wit 
and a good memory,” his punishment had 
already begun When Lucrecia invited 
him to another meeting at a convent, he 
found himself trapped m a mesh of de 
ceit, and the veiled ladies showed how 
unsuccessful had been his wooing Tris 
tan contributed to his unhappiness by 
many quotations from Latin and Greek 
writers The servant also remarked that 
he could see no sense to his master’s lies 
when they were so easily discovered 

But even Tristan was fooled by Don 
Garcia’s account of his supposed duel 
with Juan de Sosa, actually he had pla 
cated his former friend by telling more 
lies It would have been better had he 
silenced Jus challenger on the dueling 
field, for Juan now appeared to tell Don 
Beltrdn that no one with the name of Don 
Garcia’s supposed wife lived in Sala 
manca So incensed was the father that 
he was about to disinherit his son Even 
by telling the truth, Don Garcia could 
not convince him without corroboration 
from Tristdn The word of a servant was 
more trustworthy than the oath of a 
nobleman, the ashamed father pointed 
out 
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When Juanas attainment of knighthood 
cleared away that obstruction to his suit, 
Don Sancho gladly arranged for the 
young man's marriage to Jacmta, and that 
lady, disillusioned and dubious of a ly- 
ing suitor, was happy to agree with her 
uncle's decision Don Beltran, too, was 
won over, and he agreed to arrange for 
his son s delayed marriage But when the 
suitors were paired off, Don Ca^cia saw 


his lady go to his rival Even though the 
whole affair had been based on misunder 
standing, it was now too late to conect 
the mistake Don Garcia must in honor 
bound marry Lucrecia 

Tnstan again underlined a moral when 
he assured his master that if he had told 
the truth instead of lying he would now 
be happy with Jacmta However, Lucrecia 
was also beautiful 


TURCARET 


Type of work Drama 

Author Alain Rene Le Sage 0668 1747) 

Type of flot Social comedy 
Ttme of flot Seventeenth century 
Locale Pans 
First presented 1709 

Pnnci'pal characters 

M Turcaret a financier, in love with the Baroness 

Mme Turcaret his wife 

The Baroness a young widow and a coquette 

Frontin the Knight s valet 

The Knight a coxcomb 

The Marquess, another coxcomb 

Marine and 

Lisette maidservants to the Baroness 

Mme Jacob a dealer in toilette necessanes sister to M Turcaret 
Flamand, M Turcaret s valet 


Critique 

In Turcaret, or, The Financier action 
never lags, lines never drag This type of 
French satirical comedy is marked by the 
mam features of earthy realism, an almost 
didactic purpose, and photographic char 
actenzations, and Turcaret is a classic of 
Its kind The satire is founded both in 
personalities and in national conditions 
The title character is the profiteer, whose 
altruism is nonexistent and whose wealth 
is his only merit Those who ingratiate 
themselves for favors from this parvenu 
are no more admirable than he is 
Through the relationships of the various 
characters, Le Sage presents a clear pic 
tore of the social disintegration which 
began m the last years of Louis XIV, 
of die clumsy fiscal system of seven 
teenth century France, and of the de- 
morahzed attitude of the French resulting 


from the military disasters of the war 
with England and Austria 

The Story 

M Turcaret lavished gifts and immense 
sums of money upon the Baroness, whom 
he had asked to marry him The Baroness 
m turn poured equal amounts into the 
pockets of the wheedling Knight Marine 
admomshed her mistress to use her rea 
soning The discerning Marine knew the 
Baroness' motivation in keeping the 
Knight He had been the first to offer her, 
a vwdow love Marine outlined a judi 
cious pattern for the Baroness drop the 
Knight, because M Turcaret might not 
like the idea of her hating "ffnends" and 
accept M Turcaret's gifts Then, should 
he not want to marry her, she would have 
wealth and possessions and could marry 
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some needy gentleman To be sure, the 
world might talk a little about her re- 
jection by M Turcaret, but a husband, 
needy or not, could restore her reputa 
non by marriage 

An early gift was a small cofiFer, de 
livered by Flamand, M Turcaret’s valet 
It contained two notes one a bill of ex 
change for ten thousand crowns and 
written by M Turcaret, the other a 
quatrain, dedicated to the Baroness Ma 
nne was anxious to read the verse of the 
second to see whether it was as good as 
the prose of the first 

Enraged by her mistress' gullibility 
with the Knight, Marine quit her job 
with the Baroness She announced, in 
quitting, that she would report to M 
Turcaret that the Baroness was little more 
than the middleman for his money, as it 
passed from M Turcaret to the feiight 

Frontin quipped that such a servant as 
Manne with all her righteousness was 
worse than a mother As to her exposing 
them to M Turcaret, Frontin added that 
waiting maids were like pious ladies per 
forming their charitable deeds as a means 
of avenging themselves Frontin knew ex 
actly the young woman, Lisette, to re 
place Marine as the Baroness' maid 

To show her animosity for M Tur 
caret and her hnd thoughts for the 
Knight, the Baroness gave the Knight the 
ten thousand crown note given her by 
M Turcaret to redeem her diamond ring 
(also a gift from M Turcaret), which she 
had given the distraught Knight to pawn 
so that he might pay a gambling debt 

Frontin gave a succinct summary of the 
hfe of the times, when he traced the 
source of income He and the Knight had 
a coquette who milked the man of af 
fairs who made his money pillaging the 
taxpayers It made, he thought, a divert 
mg circumstance of trickery 

The Knight returned the nng, but not 
the change from the note His action was 
timely, as M 'J’urcaret, having heard 
Manne's story of the Baroness' gener- 
osity toward the Knight, appeared and 
asked to see the nng When the Baroness 


produced it, Manne's report to M Tur 
caret was undermined The ring incident 
sened as pnma facte evidence that the 
Baroness had the note also M Turcaret 
became putty in the Baroness' hands as 
she repnmanded him for believing Ma 
one's report 

M Turcaret's undisciplined character 
was demonstrated fully, just prior to this 
scene of abject apology, as he went about 
the Baroness' room smashing her largest 
mirror and her finest porcelains This 
outburst, he said, gave him a little relief 
He restored the damage with costly re- 
placements 

Taking full advantage of M Turca 
ret's subservience, the Baroness told him 
that she wished Frontin to replace Fla 
mand in his service M Turcaret ob 
served that Frontin's countenance was 
marked by honesty, he asked Frontin 
whether he had principles Asked what 
he meant, M Turcaret explained that he 
meant clerk's prmciples—such as knowl 
edge of the single entry system Frontin 
stated his qualifications as adeptness at 
two handwritings, ability with double 
entry, and a knowledge of preventing 
frauds or countenancing them— as M 
Turcaret's advantage would require 

When Lisette reported as the Baroness' 
maid, It was apparent that she would be 
active in the financial intrigue Frontin, 
having coached her in the finances and 
relationships among the vanous people, 
gave Lisette her cardinal responsibihtv to 
the Baroness indefatigable compliance 
and unceasing flattery of the Baroness' 
infatuation for the Knight Lisette was 
most capable m exercising her duties 

The Knight explained to Frontin that 
he had not been able to find the usurer 
to cash the ten thousand crown note, that 
Frontin was to find a moneychanger to 
effect the transaction so that the Baroness 
would not learn that they had not pawned 
her diamond Further, the valet was to 
go to the restaurateur to make the ar- 
rangements for that night's dinner which 
the Knight was giving in honor of tbe 
Baroness and M Turcaret 
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Frontm^s first move as M Turcaret's lowed suit m sevenng connections with 

valet was to maneuver, with Lisette's Mme Turcaret Frontin brought the 

assistance, his emplojrer into an outlay of news that the bailiffs had apprehended 

sixty pistoles, the amount to be payment M Turcaret, he being responsible for a 

on a coach and horses for the Baroness pay officer who had defaulted on two 
His second move involved his coming to hundred thousand crowns Mme Jacob 

the Baroness with a baihflE who had a went to her brother's aid, not forgetting 

deed signed by the Baroness and her late she was his sister Mme Turcaret went 

husband CFrontin’^s handwriting ability to him to bombard him with insults, not 

had been put to early use), assigning ten forgetting she was his wife 

thousand livres to a horse merchant The Frontin reported that he had been 
visit was well timed M Turcaret was searched by the bailiffs, who had confis 
present and paid the sum due, rather cated the ten thousand crown note, 
than have the Baroness discomfited which he had not yet been able to cash, 

A countess from the country, whom and the ten thousand livre note which 

the Marquess— the son of IM Turcaret's M Turcaret had issued to relieve the 

former master-brongbt to the Baroness' Baroness of her debt on the bond The 

dinner, was Mme Turcaret, who had not Baroness, aware then that her diamond 

hved with her husBand for ten years be bad never been pawned and tha4tbe note 
cause of bis meanness and ill manners would never be returned to her, put the 

Mme Turcaret had come to Pans to col duping Knight and Frontin out of her 

lect five quarters’ support owed her by life forever The Knight denied Frontin 

M Turcaret The Knight recognized her future employment with him Then he 

as the lady with whom he had had an went off with the Marquess, to resume 

affair Mme Jacob, who came on refer their old comradely habit of drinking all 
ence from one of the Baroness' friends to night and sleeping all day 
sell her a fashionable headdress, was M Left alone with Lisette, Frontin con 
Turcaret's sister fessed that he had not been searched by 

In the midst of abuses and insults the bailiffs He had cashed the notes and 

among the Turcarets and Mme Jacob had the forty thousand francs safely put 

M Turcaret was called away to discuss away If Lisette's ambition were satisfied 
a business matter with iis partners with such a sum, Frontin proposed, they 

Sensing Turcaret’s fiscal embroilments, should start a stock of honest children 

the Baroness announced that she would He was taking over in finances where M 
give up M Turcaret for his and Mme Turcaret had left off 
Turcaret's happiness, the Marquess fol 

UNDER WESTERN EYES 

Type of work Novel 

Author Joseph Conrad CTeodor Jdzef Konrad Korzemowski, 1857 1924) 
of ^lot Psychological realism 
Jtme of ^ht Early twentieth century 
Locale St Petersburg, Russia and Geneva, Switzerland 
hrstfuhhshei 1911 

Princifal ohamcters 

Rjizumov a Russian student 

Victor Hali>in a revolutionist 

NArBA^uB Haldin, his sister 

Mrs Haldin, mother of Victor and Nathalie 

The English Professor, a fnend of the Haldins 

UNDEB WESTERN EYES by Joseph Conrad By permission of the Trustees of the Estate of Joseph 
Conrad of J M Dent & Sons Ltd and of the publishers Doubleday & Co Inc Copyright 1911 1921 
by Dottbleday & Co Inc Renevired -All rights reserved 
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Cnttque 

In tie later years of Joseph Conrad, mov's mother was dead his father, Prince 

increasing recognition accorded him as a K , acknowledged his illegitimate son 

novelist of genius tended to identify him only to the extent of sending him money 
almost exclusively as a writer of sea tales secretly, through an intermediary As a 
This tendency distressed Conrad because result, the unspent feeling which Razu 
he felt that the nature of his writing ran mov was unable to direct toward parents 
the risk of being obscured by only one or family found its way into other chan 
part of his material He himself called nels He lavished much of it on his conn 
attention to those novels which turn try and felt, in his loneliness, that if he 
away from exotic places and deal with were not a Russian, he would not be 
vanous aspects of Europe before World anything 

War I Occupying a conspicuous place By a strange turn of circumstances the 
among the latter is Under Western Eyes uneventful pattern of Razumov^s life was 
Despite Its initial failure to impress the abruptly altered On a certain snowy 
public, Its clearness of judgment and its morning m St Petersburg, a sensational 
picture of prewar Russia were later con event occurred— a political terrorist assas 
firmed by its reception in that country sinated a prominent government official 

and by the events of the Russian Revolu and then escaped An hour or two later, 

tion Razumov is one of those lonely the unsuspecting Razumov returned to 

figures so absorbing to Conrad In his his apartment to find a visitor awaiting 

loneliness Razumov keeps a journal him The guest was Victor Haldin Pre 
which eventually falls into the hands of summg on his casual acquaintance with 
an elderly Englishman in Geneva, the Razumov, Haldin had selected the lat 
fnend and adviser of the girl Razumov ter's quarters as a place of temporary 
loves Under this Englishman's ^Vestem refuge Pressed for an explanation, he 
eyes’^ the whole episode involving Razu confessed that he was the killer being 
mov IS scanned and evaluated The fic sought by the police He asked Razumov 
tional result is an interpretation of the to help him in making his escape from 
Russian mmd and temperament which the city 

has seldom been surpassed for sharpness Razumov, dismayed, knew he could be 
of perception and objectivity of treat compromised and ruined by Haldin's visit 
ment if it ever became known However, he 

went in search of a sledge driver who 
The Story might spirit Haldin away but he found 

A student at the St Petersburg Uni the man helplessly drunk His dismay 
versity, Razumov, while not talkative or and despair deepening, Razumov decided 
gregarious, had been generally respected that he could not continue to shield Hal 
by the other students His silences were dm In his extremity, he broke an un 

attributed to profundity of thought, and wntten rule by calling on Prince K 

his behavior was such as to inspire confi to ask his advice and beg his protection 

dence and good opinion Razumov, ah Prince K immediately contacted the 

sorbed m his studies, remained largely authorities, with the result that Haldm 
indifferent to the impression which he was promptly apprehended and executed 
made on his fellow students He dreamed Razumov, after extended interrogation 

of winning scholarly honors and he had by General T and Councilor Miku- 

no wish to become involved m the revo lin, was released, but not before he had 
lutionary activities which occupied the been marked down, by the councilor's 

minds of such acquaintances as Victor sharp eyes, as a tool of great potential 

Haldin, a youth in whose company he usefulness to the government 

had Occasionally spent some time Razu- Meanwhile, in Geneva, Haldin's 
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mother and sister waited anxiously for 
news of him When word of his execu- 
tion arrived, they were grief stricken and 
bewildered, but their efforts to find out 
the exact circumstances of his end were 
blocked by the mystery and vagueness 
which shrouded the whole affair Natha- 
lie, Victor Haldin^s sister, was relieved 
when she heard that a Russian named 
Razumov had arrived in Geneva Ac 
cording to the rumors which had been 
circulating, this man was an escaped 
colleague of her brother's, a fellow con- 
spirator and revolutionist Surely he bet 
ter than any other, would be able to 
solve the puzzle of her brother’s arrest 
and execution 

To the Haldins, Razumov proved to be 
an elusive and enigmatic quarry He lost 
himself at once in a circle of revolution 
ists in exile, including the celebrated 
Peter Ivanovitch, the legendary Madame 

de S , and the sinister Nikita Among 

them he was admired as a hero This role 
Razumov found increasingly difficult to 
maintain especially after he met Natha 
lie Haldin and fell m love with her 


Razumov finally broke under the strain 
of keeping up his twofold deception 
Through his journal, which he sent to 
Nathalie Halin, she learned his true 
relationship to her brother Then on an 
impulse, he confessed to the revolution 
ists the fact that he was a government 
spy Brutally beaten by Nikita, with his 
heanng destroyed, he stumbled m front 
of a tramcar Suffering from two broken 
limbs and a crushed side, he was picked 
up by passers by and carried to a hos 
pital 

The tragic story of Razumov might 
have ended there, but his will to live 
proved too strong Nursed back to partial 
health by a motherly revolutionist, he 
eventually returned to his homeland 
There, in the south of Russia, he shared 
a two room cottage with his Good Samar 
itan friend, the devoted Tekla Ironically, 
some of the revolutionists came to regret 
the cruel treatment Razumov had re 
ceived at their hands Periodically they 
visited his cottage to be stimulated by his 
intelligent and original views on politics, 
society, and morality 


UTOPIA 


Type of work Humanistic treatise 
Author Sir Thomas More (1478 1535) 

Ttme Reign of Henry VII of England 
Locale Antwerp England, Utopia 
First fuhhshed 1516 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Thomas More the author 

Peter Giles, a citizen of Antwerp and a fnend of Thomas More 
Raphael Hythloday, a traveler and acquaintance of Peter Giles 


How to make a better world for men 
to live in has fascinated the minds of 
thinkers m every age From Plato to the 
present day, a span of almost two and a 
half millenniums, men have been think 
mg and writing about what the world 
would be like if men could create an 
earthly paradise One of the most famous 
pieces of such thought and wnting is Sir 
Thomas More’s Utofia, a work so famous 
in Western civilization that its title has 
come to be symbohe in our minds for any 


idealized state Ongmally wntten in 
Latin, the international language of me 
dieval and Renaissance Europe, the book 
was widely read, and as early as 1551 a 
translation into English was made by 
Ralph Robinson, a London goldsmith 
The book is in two parts, w/ith the sec 
ond part, curiously enough, written first, 
in 1515 , and the introductory half writ 
ten in the following year The book be- 
gins with a narrative framework in which 
More tells how he traveled to Antwerp on 
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a royal mission and there met Peter Giles, form and who sought reasons for doing 
a worthy citizen of Antwerp, who in turn so Part one of the Uto'pta is More’s way 
introduced him to Raphael Hythloday, of preparing the reader for the section in 
whose name means literally in Greek ‘a which his ideal realm is delineated 
talker of nonsense ” Hythloday proved to In the second part, Hythloday ex 
he more than a mere mariner, for in his pounds at length about the culture of the 
conversation he appeared to More to be a mythical land of Utopia, which he had 
man of npe wisdom and rare experience visited during his travels Hythloday de 
The fictional Hythloday was supposedly scribes Utopia as an island kingdom which 
a companion of Amerigo Vespucci when is crescent shaped and about five hundred 
that worthy was supposed to have made miles in perimeter, separated from other 
his voyages to America It was on one of lands by a man made channel constructed 
his voyages with Vespucci that Hythlo by its founder, the fabulous King Uto 

day, according to his own account, dis pus, who saw that the Utopian experi 

covered the fabled land of Utopia some- ment, if it were to succeed, must be 
where in the oceans near the Western isolated and protected from the encroach 
hemisphere ments of warlike and predatory neigh 

Actually, the first part of Utopa does bors The island is divided into fifty four 
not deal with the legendary island in it shires or counties, each with its own 

Hythloday tells how, during the reign of town, no town more than a day’s walking 

King Henry VII, he visited England, con journey from its neighbors The central 
versed with Cardinal Morton, and sug city, Amaurote is the capital, the seat of 
gested to that Churchman, who was the prince who is the island’s nominal 
Henry VII’s chancellor, some reforms ruler 

which might benefit England Among the The government of Utopia is relatively 
reforms the fictional Hythloday suggested simple and largely vested in older men, 

were the abolishment of the death pen in patriarchal fashion Each unit of thirty 
alty for theft, the prevention of gambling, families is ruled by one man chosen by 
less dependence upon the raising of sheep election every year Each ten groups of 

for wool, the disuse of mercenary soldiers, families elect a member of the island 

cheaper prices for all commodities and council This council in turn elects the 

an end to the enclosure of the common prince, who serves throughout his life 

lands for the benefit of great and wealthy time unless deposed because of tyranny 

landlords Although Cardinal Morton is The council meets every three days to 

made to listen intently to Hythloday’s take up matters of consequence to the 

suggestions. More introduces a lawyer people, and no decision is made on the 
who objects that Hythloday’s reforms same day the problem is advanced, lest 
could not be undertaken and that they undue haste cause mistakes 

would not be deemed desirable by anyone It is not in government alone that 

who knew the history and customs of More introduces suggestions for reform 
England in hzs Utopia In this ideal state every 

In the first part of his Utopia, More is one works, each man having a trade or 
obviously pointing out some of the social craft, except the unusually talented who 
and economic evils in sixteenth century are selected for training and service m 
European life More than that, he is sug the academy of learning The work day is 
gesting that only an outsider can see the six hours long, with the time divided 
taults with an objective eye The intro equally between the morning and the 
duction of the lawyer’s objections, which afternoon Each person spends a two year 
are cut short by Cardmal Morton, sug period working as a farmer in the shire 
gest also that More discerned m sixteenth outside the city in which he resides Since 
century soaety persons who opposed re- everyone works, there is more than 
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enough food and all other commodities 
for the inhabitants All goods are com 
munity owned, with each person guard 
ing what IS given him for the benefit of 
the commonwealth The tastes of the peo 
pie are simple, no one, having enough for 
himself, desires to have more than his 
fellows Even the prince of Utopia is 
designated only by the symbol of a sheaf 
of gram, symbol of plenty Each person 
is garbed in durable clothing of leather, 
linen, or wool Jewelry is given to chil 
dren to play with so that everyone as 
sociates such baubles with childishness 
Gold and silver are despised being used 
for chamber pots, chains for slaves, and 
the marks of criminal conviction 
In the dialogue Sir Thomas More in 
terjects some objections to the communal 
idea, but this is the only point on which 
he seems to have reservations yet even 
on this point Hvthloday^s answers to his 
obiections satisfy him 
Violence, bloodshed, and vice says 
Hythloday have been done a wav with in 
Utopia Lest bloodshed of any kind cor 
rupt the people, slaves are required to 
slaughter the cattle Dicing and gambling 
are unknown The people choose instead 
to labor for recreation m their gardens, 
improve Aeir homes, attend humanistic 
lectures, fcjoy music, and converse prof 
itably with one another The sick are 
provided for in spacious hospitals erected 
m each quarter of each city In the event 
of a painful and incurable illness the 
priests consult with the patient and en 
courage him to choose death administered 
painlessly by the authorities Although no 
one 1 $ reqmred to do so, everyone eats in 
mess halls where slaves prepare the meals 
under the supervision of the wives of the 
family group At mealtime young and old 


eat together, except for children under 
five, and enlightening, pleasant conver 
sation IS encouraged 

The Utopian criminal is enslaved, 
rather than put to death as he was in 
sixteenth century England Adultety is 
regarded as a crime and punished by 
slavery Marriage for love is encouraged, 
but also prudence in selecting a mate 
Males must be twenty two and women 
eighteen before marriage is permitted 
The welfare of the family is a state mat 
ter, since the family is the basic unit of 
the Utopian state TTie people are anxious 
for the commonwealth to be nch for the 
Utopians buy olf their enemies and use 
their wealth to hire foreign mercenary 
soldiers they hope in this manner to en 
courage potential enemies to murder one 
another 

The Utopians are described as a re 
ligious people who practice toleration al 
most unknown in Catholic Tudor Eng 
land Some are Christians, others wor 
ship God m other ways Atheism and 
militant sectarianism are alike forbidden 

Two points should be made m con 
nection with Sir Thomas Morels work 
One is that his borrowings from Plato 
and other earlier authors did not prevent 
him from adding much that was his own 
in theory and practice The second point 
is that m the four and a half centuries 
since the wnting of Utofta some of the 
authors ideas have been put into effect 
—unlikely as they may have appeared to 
his contemporanes We may never in hu 
man soaety come to the Utopian ideal, 
but surely we are closer than men were 
in the sixteenth century Perhaps some 
of the credit should go to Sir Thomas 
More 


THE VILLAGE 


Tyfeofwork Poetry 

Author George Grabbe (1754 1832) 

First fuhlished 1783 

Although George Crabbers poem, The ogists have been largely justified m print-" 
Village, contains two books, the anthol mg Book I as a separate poem This book 
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IS m part a bitter answer to Oliver Gold- 
smith's sentimental picture of rural life 
in The Deserted Village paint the 
cot/ As Truth will paint it, and as Bards 
will not" Book II continues the theme 
of the first book for over a hundred lines 
then turns into a memorial eulogy of 
Lord Robert Manners the brother of 
Crabbe's patron, the Duke of Rutland 

Crabbe s long life spanned the periods 
of eighteenth century classicism and nine 
teenth century romanticism, and his work 
contains elements of both schools His 
fnends included Samuel Johnson among 
the earlier poets and Sir Walter Scott 
among the later Johnson ‘^corrected ' 
some of Crabbe's poetry and, according 
to Boswell, revised lines 15 20 of The 
Village 

On Mmcios banks, in Caesar's boun 
teous reign. 

If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattenng dream 
prolong, 

Mechamc echoes of the Mantuan song? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely 
stray, 

Where Virgin not where Fancy leads 
the way'> 

These lines do ha\e a Johnsonian flavor, 
and although they fit into the structure 
of the poem, they are not entirely typical 
of Crabbe Francis Jeffrey, one of 
Crabbe's admiring later contemporanes 
vnrote ^The scope of the poem is to 
show that the villagers of real life have 
no resemblance to the villagers of poetry, 
that poverty, in sober truth, is very un 
comfortable, and vice by no means con 
fined to the opulent " 

JeflFrey set the tone for much subse 
quent criticism of Crabbe “His charac 
teristic, certainly, is force and truth of 
descnption, joined for the most part to 
great selection and condensation of ex 
pression With a taste less disci 
plined and less fastidious than that of 
Goldsmith, he has, in our apprehension, 
a keener eye for observation, and a read 
ler hand for the delineation of what he 
has observed" Crabbe has frequently 


been compared with the Dutch realistic 
painters, and The Village is nch with 
vigorous, natural word painting A dis 
mal landscape with infertile soil and 
hardy weeds, listed and described by 
name, serves as background for group 
and individual portraits of a surly, selfish, 
unscrupulous vicious, often miserable 
population Particularly notable is his in 
tenor scene of the poorhouse 

Theirs is yon house that holds the par 
ish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the 
broken door 

There where the putnd vapors, flag 
play 

e dull wheel hums doleful 
through the day— 

There children dwell who know no 
parents care 

Parents, who know no childrens love, 
dwell there* 

Heartbroken matrons on their joyless 
bed 

Forsaken wives and mothers never 
wed 

Dejected widows vnth unheeded tears 

And crippled age with more than child 
hood fears 

The lame the blind, and, far the hap- 
piest they* 

The moping idiot and the mac^an gay 

In this miserable house one of the aged 
inmates is dying In connection with this 
death Crabbe introduces two of his most 
savage cancatures First, he presents the 
doctor 

Anon a figure enters, quaintly neat. 

All pnde and business bustle and con 
ceit 

With looks unalter'd by these scenes of 
woe 

With speed that entenng, speaks his 
haste to go 

He bids the gazing throng around him 

fly. 

And cames fate and physic in his eye 

A ;^otent quack long versed in human 

Who first insults the victim whom he 
kills, 

Whose murd'rous hand a drowsy Bench 
protect, 
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And whose most tender mercy is neg 
lect 

After the departure of the doctor, the 
dying man asks for the parish priest This 
character is a direct antithesis to the 
venerable vicar of Goldsmiths The De 
serted Village or The Vicar of Wakefield 
He IS concerned with hunting in the 
daytime and whist at night He not only 
fails to answer the summons before the 
death, but cannot be troubled with say- 
ing the funeral service until the follow- 
ing Sunday 

And waiting long the crowd retire dis 
tressed 

To think a poor man’s bones should he 
unbless’d 

These lines end the first book 

The smugglers and drunkards of Book 
I are forerunners of an equally vicious or 


more vicious group m the first part of 
Book II In both books death is spoken 
of as a deliverer and equalizer The elegy 
on Manners occupies the final hundred 
lines of the poem and is really complete 
in Itself 

Crabbe has had warm admirers ever 
since The Village was published In our 
time Edwin Arlington Robinson paid him 
tribute in a strong fibered sonnet, he felt 
that changing fashions in literature could 
not obscure Crabbers *‘hard, human 
pulse” or his **plain excellence and stub 
bom skill” In his opera Peter Grimes, 
based on one of the tales in The Bor 
ough Benjamin Britten has brought 
Crabbe to the attention of many who 
knew little about the old poet but The 
Village which first made Crabbe’s poetic 
reputation, still best sustains it, and 
remains his most familiar and frequently 
read poem 


A VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY 


Type of work Political satire 
Author Edmund Burke (1729 1797) 

First published 1756 

Edmund Burke’s first important publi- 
cation, A Vindication of Natural Society, 
subtitled A View of the Miseries and 
Evils arising to Mankind from every 
Species of Civil Society in a Letter to 

Lord , hy a late Noble Writer, satin- 

cally attacked the views of Lord Boling 
broke (the late Noble Writer), whose 
philosophical works had been published 
posthumously in 1754 By adopting Bol- 
ingbroke’s manner, Burke hoped to give a 
tone of irony and satire to his own opin- 
ions on society So well did he succeed m 
iimtatmg his model’s polished style, how- 
ever, that A Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety was generally received as Boling 
broke’s own, even by such critics as Ghes 
terfield and Warburton 

Burke’s central point was to show 
that Bolingbroke’s arguments in favor of 
patural against revealed religion were 
equally applicable in favor of natural as 
agaiust artifiaal soaety Two years before 


A Vindication of Natural Society ap- 
peared, Rousseau had in fact developed 
the thesis that a simple society close to 
nature was morally superior to the refined 
society of Europe Burke understood the 
revolutionary nature of this doctnne and 
Its threat to the established order, and he 
consistently maintained that any society 
was preferable to the hypothetical ^^state 
of nature ” To prove that he understood 
the implications of his opponents’ argu 
ments better than they themselves did, he 
assumed their position with massive irony 
Tn vain you tell me that artificial govern 
ment is good, but that I fall out only 
with the abuse The thing* the thing it 
self IS the abuse*” His irony is so cleverly 
disguised that J B Bury commented, 'A 
Vindication worked out in detail a 
histoncal picture of the evils of civiliza- 
tion which IS far more telling than Rous- 
seau’s generalities ” 

Burke begins hy distinguishing be- 
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tween a natural society and the political 
society which came into being when man, 
observing the advantages of the family 
union, assumed that larger unions would 
be beneficial as well Because the society 
so created was artificial, man was forced 
to invent laws By stating the case so 
baldly, Burke hoped to ridicule Boling- 
broke^s straightforward rationalism He 
puts a major part of the blame for social 
corruption on religious institutions in a 
covert attempt to identify Bolmgbroke's 
deism with an attack on the social order 
^^Civil government borrows a strength 
from ecclesiastical, and artificial laws re 
ceive a sanction from artificial revela 
tions The ideas of religion and govern 
ment are closely connected and whilst 
we receive government as a thing neces 
sary we shall in spite of us draw in 
an artificial religion of some kind or 
other Although Burke^s Noble Writer 
disavow^s any attack on English society, 
the sweeping nature of his generalizations 
obviously implicates him 
The state, the Noble Wnter goes on, 
can be viewed in two different hghts m 
Its external relationship to other states, 
and in its internal relationship to the gov 
erned He finds that a description of the 
honorable conduct between nations would 
not fill ten pages, but their record of war 
and treachery is beyond human account 
ing With deliberately exaggerated con 
cern in proving his point, Burke devotes 
about one sixth of his essay to the history 
of war He caps his summary with the 
estimate that the number of men slaugh 
tered in battle was seventy times the five 
hundred million then inhabiting the 
earth The Noble Wnter concludes that 
political society is justly chargeable 
with much the greatest part of this des 
truction of the species'' In this passage 
Burke's irony attains a subtle level of 
complexity Thoughtful men could hardly 
deny the general truth that Burke seem 
mgly offered to his opposition Burkes 
irony is perhaps intended to demonstrate 
that such nghteousness is easy, and that 
his own views were based upon pnnciple, 


and not upon a justification of the status 
quo 

The Noble Writer finds that govern 
ments are no less cruel and unjust to 
those they govern **A11 vmters on the 
science of policy are agreed that all 
governments must frequently infringe the 
rules of justice to support themselves, 
that truth must give way to dissimulation, 
honesty to convenience, and humanity it 
self to the reigning interest" Why, he 
wonders, should Machiavelli be so de 
tested for merely unveiling the mech 
anisms of government? The oppression of 
rulers can everywhere be seen in the dun 
geons, whips, chains, racks, and gibbets 
which they need to support themselves 
“What sort of protection is this of the 
general right," the Noble Wnter asks in 
mock triumph, “that is maintained by in 
fringing the nghts of particulars? What 
sort of justice is this, which is enforced 
by breaches of its own laws’?" Burke con 
tnves to give the Noble Writer a strong 
emotional argument in words that were 
even quoted against him Underlying the 
irony, however, is the quiet conviction 
that man is not essentially good and that 
some kind of government is necessary to 
regulate human affairs 

The Noble Writer then divides gov 
ernments into three kinds, despotism, 
aristocracy, and democracy, and he gives 
a historical sketch of each Despotism is 
the simplest and most general kind In 
such a system power is usually given to 
the weakest and most foolish The life 
and welfare of all are given over to the 
whim of one man, such as Nero, who 
had a learned scholar put to death be- 
cause he did not like his face Even the 
sincere and virtuous despot is corrupted 
by servile ministers who serve their own 
selfish ends Under this system the 
greater part of the people are considered 
as cattle, and, having lost all piide and 
dignity, they soon become no better Such 
a government is actually worse than an- 
archy (Burke actually thought that an- 
archy was the worst possible civil order), 
yet the greater part of mankind through 
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out history has groaned under despotism Noble Writer come dangerously close to 

Aristocracy has arisen whenever a so attacking the foundations of eighteenth 

ciety finding the rule of one man in century English society The mixed so 

tolerable, entrusts the public welfare to a ciety is represented as torn with strife 
group of leaders Burke ironically presents over nghts and powers, and as dominated 
the oversimplified assumptions about hu bv factions more interested in partisan 
man nature implicit in this view '‘They advantage than in the general welfare 
hoped It w ould be impossible that such a The Noble W^riter returns to a human- 
number [of aristocrats] could ever join itarian appeal in his discussion of the rich 

in any design against the general good and the poor To him it is obvious that 
and they promised themselves a great the whole function of the poor is to pro 
deal of security and happiness from the vide idleness and luxury for the nch "In 

united counsels of so manv able and ex a state of nature he says, with a sim 

perienced persons ” The Noble Writer pliaty that Burke intended to be ndicu 
finds, however, that aristocracy differs lous, “it is an invanable law, that a man's 
little from despotism in practice Once in acquisitions are in proportion to his la 
power, the aristocrats use every means bors In a state of artificial society, it is a 
possible to maintain their position In law as constant and as invariable, that 
one important respect aristocracy s worse those who labor most enjoy the fewest 

than despotism one ruler can be over things and that those who labor not at 

thrown and may be succeeded by a bet all have the greatest number of enjoy 
ter one, but an aristocracy clings tena ments" The Noble Writer is eloquent, 

ciously to Its body of traditions In actu however, in describing the horrible life of 

ality, Burke valued the force of tradition the poor The worker in the mine and 
as a bulwark against anarchy factory is little more than a slave, the 

The third type of government, democ nch, on the other hand, corrupt them 
racy, imposes the tyranny of the ma selves with lives of idleness 
jonty The ignorance and fickleness of a Burke's mock indictment of society is 
popular assembly leads to the same kind thus complete it slaughters and enslaves 
of abuses as those of despotism and aris and corrupts In answer to these genuine 
tocracy Although Athens has been much cnticisms, however, Burke attributes to 
admired for its democracy, it was “a city his Noble Writer only a naive and dan 
of wise men, m which a minister could gerous sentimentality, hopelessly out of 
not exercise his functions, a warlike peo touch with man's true nature The Noble 
pie, amongst whom a general did not Writer argues Tom lofty first principles, 
dare either to gain or lose a battle a Burke consistently appealed for a prac 

learned nation, in which a philosopher tical flexible, and conservative wisdom 

could not venture on a free inquiry " The A Vindication of Natural Society pro 
mixed society, the union of regal, aris phetically reveals the intellectual and 
tocratic, and popular power, is equally in moral debate in which Burke struggled 
supportable At this point Burke has his all his life 

VISION DE ANAHUAC 

Type of work Essay 

Author Alfonso Reyes (1889 ) 

First published 1917 

For more than fifty years, m book after pano Amencan letters Poet, short story 
book, Alfonso Reyes has demonstrated virnter, essayist, critic, theoretician, meta- 
the excellence and universality of His physicist, and a scholar m the best 
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humanist tradition, he has ranged for his 
themes and materials from Athens in the 
classic age to the Indian pueblos and the 
history of his native Mexico Under these 
circumstances it may seem somewhat 
arbitrary to let a single essay, even one 
commonly found in separate publication, 
represent a writer of such variety and 
scope But Viston de Anahuac, written 
m Madrid m 1915 and published in San 
Jose de Costa Rica two years later is one 
of those seminal works in which sg- 
nificance or influence bears no relation- 
ship to bulk It is a prose poem, a land- 
scape painting, a patriotic invocation, a 
study m history, an archaeological recon- 
struction, a literary critique an exercse 
m style The late Gabriela M s ral, 
Chilean poet, called it the best single 
piece of Latin American prose 

Anihuac was the Nahuatl name for 
the Valley of Mexico, site of the great 
city of Tenochtitlan and the center of 
the Aztec civilization which fell to the 
rapacity of the conquistadores under Her- 
nan Cort6s in 1521 In a style that is 
subtle, evocative, and varied Alfonso 
Reyes re creates the wonder of that place 
and time when two races, two societies 
confronted each other and the feudal 
barbarism of the Old World performed 
Its act of violence upon the Indian bar- 
barism of the New Years later Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, chronicler of the con 
quest, voiced his lament for a despoiled 
culture that was pass onate and cruel but 
also beautiful and splendid ^‘Now all is 
lost, razed, so that there is nothing " 

In the epigraph to his essay Reyes wel 
comes the traveler to the most crystalline 
region of the axr In this luminous prose 
and vivid imagery every object stands 
out, distinct and immaculate m color 
and form, bathed in the blue and gold 
intensity of sky and sun For the sake 
of analogy Reyes invokes the name of 
Giovanni Battista Ramusio, who began 
to publish his collection Delia Naviga 
ztom e Viaggt in Venice m 1550 Among 
the illustrations in this old work are 
scenes of the New World as the ejc 


plorers saw them and wrote about them 
These pictures ingenuous in conception, 
meticulous in desgn, present an exotic 
world of nature in the vegetation of 
New Spain the ear of corn the clus 
tered banana the strange tropical fruits 
distilling their own fragrance and honey, 
and in stiff array the varieties of cacti, 
emblematic plants of a semi and land 
where the cactus the eagle, and the ser 
pent are the appropriate heraldic devices 
for a coat of arms 

To the priests and warriors of the 
tribe that entered the valley early in 
the fourteenth century— the last of such 
migrations into Anahuac— the legendary 
vision of the eagle and the serpent was 
the fulfillment of a prophecy Behind 
that roving band lay a history of many 
wanderings and wars in which memory 
and fact faded into a primitive myth of 
warriors who came out of the Seven 
Caves to which the seven tribes traced 
their dim beginnings There they built 
a city a flower of stone on water, and 
the city became an empire cyclopean 
like those of Egypt and Babylon over 
which Moctezuma the magnificent but 
weak ruled in the ill omened days that 
heralded the coming of the white man 
The s age had been set for the last act 
in an ancient drama of conquest and 
settlement when Cortes and his followers 
crossed the snowcapped mountains and 
descended through nelds of maize and 
maguey to the valley floor 

Ahead of them, connected with the 
mainland by three stone causewavs two 
lances in width, Tenochtitlan rose like a 
mirage from waters that caught and held 
the color of the sky In that clear atmos 
phere every detail of the city and its 
environs could be viewed as if through 
crystal, an intricate pattern of temples, 
palaces public squares, s reets canals, 
and gardens bright with flowers Over 
the city loomed the bulk of the great 
temple, with wide streets radiating from 
Its tour comers Smoke rose from the 
sanctuaries atop the holy pyramid, and 
through the still air came the echoing 
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rumble of drums and the thin music of 
flutes 

To the Spaniards the sight was like 
some vision of enchantment for the con 
qu s^adores carried in their blood the 
same s ram of wonder that had produced 
the romantic s ory of Amadis of Gaul 
'‘As soon as we saw so many cities and 
towns in the water/' Diaz del Castillo 
wrote ‘we were struck with amazement 
and said that it seemed like things from 
the book of Amadis because of the great 
towers and temples and houses wh ch 
they had built m the water and all of 
them of stone and mortar, and even some 
of our soldiers spoke of what they saw 
as if they were m a land of dreams " 

As Alfonso Reyes points out, the life 
of the city revolved around three central 
points the temple the market place, 
and Moctezuma's palace In all sections 
of the city, the pattern was repeated in 
the smaller shrines, the market squares 
the palaces of the nobles The proud, 
somber Indian of Anahuac was a wor 
shiper of fierce gods a shrewd trader, a 
lover of ceremony and display 

Within the serpent carved wall of the 
sacred enclosure stood the great temple 
a terraced monolithic pyramid built of 
basalt and porphyry slabs quarried from 
the surrounding hills Inside this precinct 
the apartments of the pries s the s^-udy 
halls, and rooms for the storage of sacri 
ficial utensils and books of ritual covered 
an area which could have enclosed a vil 
lage of five hundred persons One hun 
dred and fourteen s^eps led to the highest 
platform on which were images of the 
gods, housed in sanctuaries decorated 
with carvings of men and mons<-ers m 
wood and stone The giant idols made of 
cereals and blood were decorated with 
precious metals and jewels Sacred fires 
burned on the altars Close at hand were 
trumpets, censers, flutes conch shells and 
the flint knives used for human sacrifice 
Ihere also was the ceremonial serpent 
skin drum which could be heard two 
leagues away Blood spattered the altars 
and floors The priests wore black robes 


and their hair was matted with gore 
They were the guardians of savage rit- 
uals the ministers of a faith reaching 
downward toward that concept of earth 
and blood which is the dark mystery at 
the heart of mankind's remote origins 

From the horrors of the temple the 
Spaniards turned to the bustle of the 
market place It was said Cortes, twice 
as large as that of Salamanca and there 
every day some sixty thousand people en- 
gaged in buying and selling under the 
supervision of inspectors and twelve pre 
siding magistrates All the produce of the 
land was offered for sale each in its 
separate quarter under deep porticoes 
jewelry of precious stones and metals, 
collars bracelets earrings, lip plugs of 
jade, crystal emerald, turquoise, gold, 
sdver, and copper beautiful featherwork, 
shimmering as a hummingbird poised m 
sunlight, flowers from Xochimilco, tex- 
tiles that reminded Cortes of the silk 
market m Granada game of all kinds, 
partridge quail wild ducks rabbits deer, 
and small dogs bred for eatmg vegetables 
of every description onions, leeks cresses, 
sorrel artichokes beans, and golden this 
ties com red, black, yellow and blue, 
sold green on the ear or dried or ground 
or baked into loaves and tortillas fish, 
frait^s cacao syrups of com and maguey, 
building materials stone bricks, timber, 
firewood and charcoal for cooking and 
heating pottery for every use painted 
and glazed eggs cakes, sweets, hides, 
tobacco There was a quarter for apothe 
caries— Indian herbalists acquainted the 
Spaniards with more than twelve hun 
dred medicinal plants and roots— and an 
other for barbers There were houses 
where food was cooked and served In 
another quarter was the slave market 
where traders cried their human merchan 
dise The Indian market, according to 
Diaz del Castillo, surprised even those 
who had been to Constantinople and 
Rome 

Those familiar with the Spanish court 
were equally astonished by the pomp 
and splendor that surrounded Moctezuma 
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To their awed gaze he seemed another 
Midas whose touch turned everything to 
gold, so that It was necessary for him to 
uncover himself to show Cortes that he 
was, like other men, of human flesh As 
the poet has said, if there is poetry in 
America it is Moctezuma on his throne 
of gold In his palaces he had reproduced 
in precious stones, gold, silver, or feathers 
every natural object in his kingdom Six 
hundred lords attended him daily When 
he dined, three hundred noble youths 
were needed to serve him, for he had put 
before him every variety of meat, fish, 
vegetables, and fruits in the land Four 
times a day he changed his dress, and 
his garments, like the dishes from which 
he was served, were never used again 
Those who approached his person wore 
poor clothing and abased themselves in 
humility When he took his ease, dancers, 
buffoons, and acrobats entertained him 
In his great palace the walls were of 
porphyry, jasper, and marble, roofed with 
carved beams and richly carpeted with 
cotton carpets, skins, and featherwork 
Fountains played in the courtyards He 
had other palaces for his recreation One 
contained pools of water, salt and sweet, 
for every kind of aquatic bird Another 
section contained birds prized for the 
beauty of their plumage Still another 
housed birds of prey, for the king was 
skilled in falconry There was a palace 
m which wild animals and reptiles were 
kept Another was given over to the 
raising of flowers— no vegetables or fruit 
trees ever grew in the Indian garden- 
fragrant shrubs, and scented herbs 
In a land where nature was so insep 
arably jomed to the daily lives of the 
people, the flower, not the snakeskm 
drum or the sacrificial knife, was the 
symbol of their culture, a symbol of the 
love of art and beauty that redeemed m 
part the cruelty of their religion The 
Aztec noble carried flowers in his hand 
when he walked abroad, garlands decked 
him on ceremonial occasions Flowers 
filled the markets, the palaces, the adobe 
houses of the poor Floral designs deco 


rated the pottery of Cholula Floating 
gardens covered the lakes In the calen 
drical codices a shower of flowers is 
shown descending upon the earth at the 
end of the fourth sun cycle The flower 
also had its consecration in art Stylized 
in picture writing and in sculpture it 
appears in place names and as the desig 
nation of the exquisite qualities of things 
And as the surviving fragments or cor 
rupted translations show, the flower pro 
vided the themes and imagery in both 
the secular and religious poetry of the 
period before the conquest 

Alfonso Reyes laments the loss of 
the indigenous poetry of the Indians 
Although scholars may unearth portions 
of their hymns, rituals, or festive songs, 
and although others still exist in the ver 
sions of the Spanish friars nothing can 
ever compensate for the loss of that body 
of literature which reflected the religious 
and social experience of the people of 
Andhuac Findings and reconstructions 
contain only suggestions of what that poe 
try must have been, for even altered and 
indirect in the surviving versions it ex 
hibits a degree of sensibility not charac 
teristic of the translating Spanish mis 
sionanes who possessed more pity than 
imagination One poem, ‘‘Ninoyolonotza,*^ 
IS quoted as an example of man^s search 
through the world of the senses for a 
concept of the ideal Another, para 
phrased m part from the Quetzalcoatl 
cycle, contains echoes of an ancient fer 
tility myth similar to those of Tammuz 
and Adonis The likeness becomes cause 
for reflection The promise of rebirth 
in the Quetzalcoatl legend, if fulfilled, 
might have destroyed the blood drinking 
gods of the Aztecs and so altered the 
somber history of Anahuac 

Discussion can do no more than sug- 
gest the magnificence of the wnting in 
Vision de Anahuac All of pre conquest 
Mexico is seen here, evoked out of a vast 
and prodigal storehouse of history and 
legend, every detail viewed through the 
eyes of a poet conferring impressions of 
sense and details of fact like a radiant 
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gift The style is in keeping with the echoed by a number of modem poets 

theme, language rising from the page to Among others, Valery Larhaud and Juan 

the slow swing of its rhythms and the Jose Domenchma have called attention to 

sudden thmst of its images, a mingling similarities of tone and style between 

of grace and violence of the concrete this prose poem by Alfonso Reyes and 

j hauntingly allusive It has been the Anahas s of St John Perse It should 

said that Vision de Anahuac set a stand be pointed out also that Vision de Ana 

ard for a new kind of poetry Certainly huac is the antecedent work 
Its auditory and visual effects have been 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM, CONCERNING PIERS THE PLOWMAN 

Type of work Poem 

Author William Langland (c 1332 c 1400) 

Time The fourteenth century 
Locale England 

First transcnhed c 1362 c 1377 complete version c 1395 
Principal characters 
The Poet 

Piers the Plowman an Enghsh plowman who becomes an allegoncal 
figure of Christ incarnate 

Lady Mede, an allegoncal figure representing both just reward and 
bnbery 
Conscience 
Reason, 

Thought, 

Wit, 

Study, 

Clergy, 

Scripture, 

Faith, 

Hope, 

Charity and other allegoncal figures 

Like Geoffrey Chaucer's Canterhury of the common man The last half of the 
Tales, William Langland s The Vision of fourteenth century was a period of disas 

William, Concerning Piers the Plowman ter and social unrest the time of severe 

IS one of the great vernacular works of visitations of the plague (with accom- 

the fourteenth century Unlike Chaucer s panjnng moral, social and economic up 

poetry, however, Langland s work is ap heavals), of the Peasant Re\olt of 1381, 

parently of and for the people, rather and of John W^ycliffe's Lollard movement 

than the court That the poem was popu Langland often inserted, on behalf of the 
lar is attested to by the meter in which common folk, protests against unfair deal 

It was written and by the fact that more mgs by the crown, the courts, the clergy, 

than fifty manuscripts of the poem are and even the tradesmen Being of the 

still extant Within the manuscripts are common folk himself, the poet recognized 
three different texts, the second and third the trouble visited upon them, and he 
being revisions containing additions to cried out bitterly against the cheating of 

die first and earliest The three versions the poor by the butcher, the baker, the 

have been dated respectively by scholars miller, and others 
at about 1362, 1377, and 1395 Most authorities now grant that the 

Langland's poem is in part a work of poem was probably written by one man, 
social protest, written from the vieivpoint although some doubt had been expressed 
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in the past on this point Internal evi- 
dence indicates the author to be William 
Langland a recipient of m nor orders in 
the Church and a married man hving in 
London Despite allusions and references 
to himself and to happenings of the 
times, however, the author has retained 
the anonymity typical of the medieval 
author The alliterative verse much like 
the metrical structure used in Beowulf 
and other Anglo Saxon poems was the 
native style of versification lost when the 
conventions of our present metrical sys 
tern were popularized by the court poe 
try In the hands of medieval writers 
including Langland the Old Enc^hsh 
alliterative verse had not the subtlety 
and power it had once had in the ninth 
and tenth centuries As used by Langland 
the measure cons sted of 1 nes of any 
number of syllables divided into half 
lines Each half line was given two heavy 
beats in important words with the heavy 
beats accentuated by alliteration as in 
such a line as ^^And wo m winter t^yme— 
with wakynge a nyghtes ** 

To emphasize the social or metrcal 
aspects of Piers Plowman seems totally 
unfair to the poem for it is essentially a 
religious work filled with the religious 
^octnnes dogma, views, and sentiments 
of medieval Catholicism In the poem 
the poet has a series of visions which 
he relates to the reader each v s on 
concerned with man^s relationships to 
God, relationships which concerned every 
aspect of life according to medieval 
thought In the first vision which is prob 
ably the best known, the poet dreamed 
of a vast field of people going about all 
the tasks and activities of the poet*s world 
The vision was explained to him by a 
lady named Holy Church, who informed 
him that the castle at one end of the field 
was the home of Truth, or God and that 
in the dungeon in the valley dwelt the 
Father of Falsehood or Satan When 
asked by the poet how he might save bis 
soul, the lady replied that he should 
leant to accept Truth, along with love 
and pity for his fellow man The poet 


then envisioned a long involved sequence 
in which appeared Lady Mede represent 
ing at the same time lust reward and 
bribery A kmg proposed to marry Lady 
Mede to Conscience af er her rescue 
from False but Conscience proclaimed 
against her and refused Bribery it is 
implied cannot be reconciled with con 
science Reason, sent for by the king, 
promised to serve him too if Conscience 
would be another counselor One interest 
ing part of this sequence of the poem is 
Conscience's explanation of Latin gram 
mar, with its declension and agreement 
of noun and adjective as a symbolic repre 
sentation of the relationship between man 
and God The king in the vision de 
manded a full explanation because as he 
pomted out, English the only language 
he knew had no such grammatical rela 
tionships 

In another vision the poet viewed the 
seven deadly sms After a sermon by 
Conscience Piers Plowman offered to 
show the company the wav to Holy 
Truth but only after he had plowed a 
half acre field Mentioned in this section 
are Piers' wife and children Dame Work 
while I am Able Daughter Do this or- 
thy Dame shall beat thee, and Son Suf- 
fer thy Sovereigns to have their Washes 
Dare not Judge them for if thou Dost- 
thou shalt Dearly Abide it At the end of 
this vision Piers Plowman was granted a 
pardon for himself and his heirs forever 

In the next sequence the poet took up 
Piers Plowman's quest for Truth This 
quest IS divided somewhat ambiguously 
into three parts searches for Do Well, 
Do-Better, and Do Best To achieve the 
state of Do Well the poet learned one 
must fear God, be honest, he obedient, 
and love one s fellow man this seems to 
be the task of the ordinary man Do- 
Better the seeming lot of the priest, 
represents the teaching of the gospel and 
helping everyone Do Best the seeming 
lot of the b shop involves everything in 
the first two categories, as well as the wise 
administration of the Church to save all 
souls 



Piers Plowman appears again and aga n 
in the poem each time bein^ more clearly 
an incarnation of the Christ Seen at first 
as a hardworkincy s ncere and honest 
plowman Piers later shows up in the 
poem as the figure who can explam to 
the poet the Tree of Charitv and the 
nature of the Trinity of God He appears 
also as the Good Samaritan and later, as 
the builder of the Church and the one 
who will ]oust m Gods armor against 
Satan These appearances serve to hold 
the poem together without them the work 
would be a too loosely coupled senes of 
episodes and digressions 

Much Bibl cal lore is presented both 
from the Old and New Tes aments The 
events m Eden, Job^s trials, the perfidy 


of Judas Jesus suffering and crucifixion, 
along with many other familiar and tra 
ditional Chr s lan elements are recorded 
in the poem There are digressions on sin 
and vir ue on the nature and value of 
learning and on the activities of laity 
and clergy some good and some bad 
These individual portions of the poem are 
beautifully executed and deeply moving 
They are probably of more worth when 
considered by themselves insofar as a 
present day reader is concerned To read 
P ers Plowman in its entirety is tedious, 
largely because of its rambling qualities, 
and few general readers will have the 
patience to do so nowadays even with the 
help of a translation mto modem English 


THE VITA NUOVA 


Type of work Poetry with prose comments 
Aut/ior Dante Alighieri (1265 1321) 

First transcnhed c 1292 

In that part of the book of my mind 
before which there would be little to 
read is found a chapter heading which 
says Here begins the new life It is 
my intention to copy into this little 
book the words I find written there if 
not all of them, at least their essential 
doctrine 

So begins Dante's Vita Nuova a cele- 
bration in prose and poetrv of the great 
poet's love for Beatrice Portman Per 
haps It is revealing to realize that this 
love was a poet's love that is Dante's 
love was not ordinary and practical, lead 
mg to forthright pursuit engagement 
marriage, and children When Dante first 
saw Beatrice he was nine and she was 
eight He was so affected by the sight of 
her that his ^Vital spirit" trembled his 
“animal spirit" was amazed, and his “nat 
ural spirit" wept At least, this is how it 
was if we may trust the Vita Nuova 
Dante realized that, whatever a poet's 
passion such early love could hardly be 
convincing to anyone save the victim 
After a few more sentences of praise the 


Vita Nuova proceeds to a descnption of 
an encounter nine years after the first, 
when Beatrice stood between two ladies 
and greeted Dante It was the ninth hour 
of the day and nine had already become 
a symbol of their love We do not know 
what Beatrice said and it probably does 
not matter the important thing is that 
her greeting inspired Dante's first poem 
of love for Beatrice We are told that 
in a dream after being greeted by Bea- 
tnce Dante had a vision of Love holding 
Beatrice in his arms “nude except for a 
scanty crimson cloth" Holding forth a 
fiery object. Love said, “Behold your 
heart," and shortly thereafter persuaded 
Beatrice to eat the heart Then Love wept 
and ascended toward the heavens with 
the lady m his arms This dream is the 
subiect of the poem 

We know from other sources that the 
poem, a sonnet, was sent to Guido Caval- 
canti, who wrote a sonnet in return, ini- 
tiating a strong fnendship between the 
poets In the Vtta Nuova Dante merely 
refers to “my first fnend" and quotes the 
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beginning of Cavalcanti's sonnet T think 
that you beheld all worth " 

Dante reports that love so weakened 
him that everyone noticed that he was 
not himself When his glances at Beatrice 
were misinterpreted as being directed at 
*dnother lady, Dante, seizing upon the op- 
portunity to disguise the true object of 
his love, pretended that the other lady 
was his love, and he ’wrote several ‘^trifles” 
for her When the lady who served as 
his screen left Florence on a journey, 
Dante knew that he should pretend to 
be dismayed In fact, he was, hut not 
from love he was upset because his lov- 
er's scheming had been frustrated De- 
spite the complications the resultant son- 
net satisfied Dante and it is included in 
the collection A comparison of the first 
part of the sonnet with the translation by 
Mark Musa will give even those igno- 
rant of Italian a sense of Dante's poetic 
genius 

O voi che per la via d Amor passate, 

Attendete e guardate 

Selli h dolore alcun, quanto 1 imo, 
grave 

E prego sol ch audir mi sofferiate, 

E poi imaginate 

S'lo son d ogm tormento ostale e chiave 

0 you who travel on the road of Love, 

Pause here and look about 

For any man whose gnef surpasses 
mine 

1 ask this only hear me out, then judge 

If I am not indeed 

Of every torment keeper and shade 

Despite the attraction of Dante's po- 
etry, It would be a mistake to take the 
Vita Nuova as primarily a collection of 
poems, leaving the prose passages for 
those interested in biography and the 
poet's comments on style and intent The 
prose passages are charming in them 
selves, and they reveal an intelligent, 
sensitive man who is always the poet 
Perhaps it is truer to say that Beatnce 
was for the poems, rather than the poems 
were for Beatnce But we cannot say the 


same of the prose it is not merely an in 
strument to provide a setting for the po 
etry, but together with the poetry it 
forms an organic work of art Dante's ac 
count of his love is so clear and mgenu 
ous in style that it is only the cold ana 
lyst looking back on what he has read 
who can say that the entire affair was 
largely a matter of the poet's imagination 
extravagantly at work Although it may 
have been the imagination or the animal 
spirit that stirred Dante, the effect cre- 
ated convinces that the passion was genu 
me (as it probably was, however en 
gendered) and under poetic control 

Upon observing the body of a young 
lady who had died and was being 
mourned by weeping ladies, Dante sud 
denly realized that he had seen her in 
the company of the lady whom he pre 
tended to love in order to hide his love 
for Beatrice Although this knowledge 
means that the departed lady is two times 
removed from Beatrice, Dante is moved 
to write two sonnets about death The 
first begins, *lf Love himself weep, shall 
not lovers weep /Heanng for what sad 
cause he pours his tears'^" and the second 
begins ^Trute death, the enemy of ten 
demess, /Timeless mother of grief 
My tongue consumes itself 'with cursing 
you " 

Since the lady who had served as 
Dante's screen had left the city, Dante 
imagined that Love directed him to an 
other lady in order that, pretending to 
love her he might hide his love for Bea 
tnce This device, celebrated in a son 
net, was so effective that Beatrice herself 
must have believed the stories concemmg 
him— rumors which he himself initiated 
—and one day she refused to greet him 
as he passed by In the midst of Dante's 
gnef, described in long prose passages, 
Love again appeared to him and told him 
to write a poem explaining that it was 
Love s idea, not Dante's, that he pretend 
to love someone other than Beatrice 

Several poems which follow work out 
die implications of Beatrice's refusal to 
greet him He explams in a sonnet that 
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Love IS both good and evil— the poet^s 
way of saying that the lover, especially a 
poetic one like Dante, has difficulty m 
staying out of trouble 

A long canzone^ directed to ladies ''re 
fined and sensitive in Love,” contains 
some of Dantes most effective passages 
Even Love says of Beatrice, 'How can 
flesh drawn from clay /Achieve such 
punty?” and Dante adds, "She is the 
highest nature can achieve /And by her 
mold all beauty tests itself ” 

After a canzone on the nature of Love 
C"Love and the gracious heart are but 
one thing ”) Dante wrote a sonnet 
explaining that the power of Love is 
* awakened by Beatrice This compara 
tively pleasant and romantic interlude 
was interrupted by the death of Beatrice's 
father Two sonnets recount, with fine 
poetic elaboration, how Dante wept for 
her sorrow but it was only after these 
poetic tasks and after a serious illness 
dunng which Dante realized how frail 
his ovm existence was that he finally 
thought, "Some day the most gracious 
Beatrice will surely have to die ' In his 
delirium he imagined that Beatnce had 
died and that he called upon Death to 
take him, then the ladies at his bedside 
woke him The result is a long, dramatic 
canzone in which the events of the 
dream are told 

One of the most entertaining of the 
prose sections of the Vita Nuova is Sec- 
tion XXV, in which Dante defends his 
speaking of Love as if it were a thing in 
Itself, a bodily substance The defense is 
as charming as it is sophistical He ex 
plains that as a poet writing in the ver 
nacular, not in Latin, it is his duty to 
make what he writes understandable to 
ladies Since the vernacular was invented 
in order to talk about love, poets using 
the vernacular to write about love enjoy 
the same privileges granted to the Latin 
poets Also, because Latm poets often 
spoke of inanimate objects as if they were 
beings— and Dante gives examples from 
Vergil, Lucan Horace, and Ovid— Dante, 
as a vernacular poet writing of love, has 


the same right to speak of Love as if it 
were a human being 

In subsequent poems and prose pas 
sages Dante celebrates Beatnce's capacity 
to delight all persons by her presence, he 
explains how a word from her revives 
his spirit when it is overcome by Love, 
and he argues that her power is such that 
even remembering her is enough to make 
one feel her influence 

In Section XXVIII Dante reveals that 
Beatrice has died He explains that it 
would not be proper in this book to dis 
cuss the canzone he was wnting at the 
time, and he then devotes Section XXIX 
to a rather involved discussion of the sig 
mficance of the number nine in connec 
tion with Beatnce We know that Bea- 
tnce— who in 1285 had married Simone 
de' Bardi— died on June 8, 1290 How, 
then, can Dante read the number nine 
mto the time of her deaths He argues 
that, counting in the Arabian fashion, 
she departed "during the first hour of 
the ninth day of the month,” and using 
the Synan calendar which has a first 
month corresponding to our October, she 
departed in the ninth month Other in 
genious calculations are used to argue 
that Beatrice was a miracle since nine 
was her number and three is its root 
and the Tnnity is the sole factor of all 
miracles 

A lengthy canzone tells of Dante's 
grief, after which he presents a sonnet 
cleverly devised to express a brother's sor 
row in the first half— for Dante later sent 
the poem to Beatrice's brother— and the 
poet's own sorrow in the second half As 
he tells us in the remarks prefacing the 
sonnet, only a person jamming the son- 
net carefully can tell that the dramatic 
speaker changes 

Dante writes that he was observed 
while weeping and that the young 
woman who observed him did so with 
such compassion that he wrote a sonnet 
to her The sonnet was followed by an 
odier, and the second by a third, the 
third a self chastisement for takmg such 
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pleasure in writing poetry for the com 
passionate lady 

After a few more sonnets Dante de 
cided that he had better cease wnting 
about Beatrice until he could honor her 
in his writing as no other lady had ever 
been honored We know that this hope 
was not mere sentiment or poetic false 
hood, for Beatrice appears again as one 
of the most favored of Heaven guiding 
Dante through the Paradise of The Dt 
vine Comedy 


The Vita Nuova leaves the reader 
with an impression of Dante the poetic 
artist, constructing in his walks about 
Florence the ideas and lines so charm 
mgly used m his book Although one 
may be convinced that much of Dante^s 
love was created by the artist for the 
sake of his poetry, there is so much si ill 
and poetic grace in his work that the dis 
tmction between man and artist no longer 
seems important 


VOLUPTE 


Type of work Novel 

Author Charles Augustin Sainte Beuve (1804-1869) 

Type of 'plot Psychological romance 
Time of plot Early nineteenth century 
Locale France 
First published 1832 

Principal characters 

Amaury the narrator a man of sensibihty 
The Marqufs de Couaen a royahst 
Madame de Couaen his wife 
Amelte de Liniers a girl in love with Amaury 
Madame R , wife of a royahst sympathizer 


Critique 

Volupte is partly autobiographical not 
m Its material details but m its psvcho 
logical content Samte Beuve had met 
with little success m his attemp s to write 
poetry, and he sufiFered from a lack of 
self confidence in spite of his literary 
friendships with such men as Victor Hugo 
and Alphonse Lamartine In addition an 
affair with Madame Hugo had left him 
uneasy and confused The result was that 
at thirty he experienced a feeling of 
complete failure^A harsh self critic he 
was analyzing himself to discover the 
causes of his failure Volupti is actually 
the transposition in fiction of his process 
of introspection The novel bafHed Sainte- 
Beuve's contemporaries, thereby increas- 
ing his feeling of insecurity From that 
time on he devoted himself exclusively 
to criticism, m which field he achieved 
fame 


The Story 

On the ship that was taking him to 
the United States, probably forever, 
Amaury undertook to tell the story of 
his life to a young friend Having re 
nounced his past life to live a new one 
abroad he was afraid that he might find 
more pleasure than he should m those 
past memories hut he felt that his expen 
ence could prove useful to the young 
man, in whom he had recognized so many 
of his own tendencies 

Amaury, having lost his parents had 
been reared by an uncle m Brittany In 
his youth he had been sheltered from the 
outside world, which at that time was 
slowly recovering from the effects of the 
French Revolution He spent most of his 
time studymg and, prone to dreaming, 
he was actually more concerned with the 
adventures of Cyrus, Alexander, and 
Constantme than he was with the men 
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and events of his own day His Latin 
teacher was Monsieur Ploa a man abso 
lutely devoid of personal ambition only 
a m smterpretation of Vergil or Cicero 
could momentarily get him excited Mon 
sieur Ploa had Amaurv transh^-e the 
voluptuous passages of the Aeneid or the 
odes of Horace with a complete candor 
which his d sciple d d not share 

When Amaury was about fifteen he 
spent SIX weeks at a neighbormg castle 
His life there no longer checked by his 
regular schedule helped to develop his 
tendency to melancholy, he would dis 
appear into the woods recUmg poetry 
with tears in his eves, and he would 
forget to come back for meals 

At the age of eighteen he began v sit 
mg friends in the neighborhood He 
would often visit Monsieur and Madame 
de Greneuc in whose household lived 
two granddaughters orphaned dur ng the 
revolution The older Am'^lie de Liniers 
was a charming girl who soon cons dered 
herself engaged to him Amaurv how 
ever, d’d not feel like setting down in 
life without first learning something of 
the world 

During a hunting party Amaurv met 
the Marquis de Couaen an influential 
figure in royal st circles who invited the 
young man to his castle There Amaury 
met Madame de Couaen, the Irish wife 
of the marquis 

One day as Amaurv, lost in h s 
thoughts, was emerging from the woods, 
Madame de Couaen called to him from 
the window and asked him to pick up an 
ivory needle she had lost When he took 
It up to her, she asked him if he would, 
in the absence of her husband, accom- 
pany her to the little chapel of Saint- 
Pierre de Mer before the sun set As they 
were walking along she explained to 
Amaury that she was makmg a p lonm- 
age for her mother m Ireland from 
whom she had received bad news 

That walk was more or less the be<^m 
ning of a hopeless love relationship be 
tween Amaury and Madame de Couaen, 
an affair in which his respect for the 


marquis and the true love of Madame de 
Couaen for her husband left him with 
the sole possibility of platonic adoration 
To escape such a situation he attempted 
to retire as a hermit on a nearby deserted 
island which had been once inhabited 
by Druids but after spending only one 
night there he abandoned that project 
He then decided to go to Ireland on a 
boat that had brought the marquis some 
secret dispatches he would see Madame 
de Couaen*s mother and possibly estab 
1 sh some useful political connections for 
the marquis As he was embarking, hav 
mg left a letter of explanation in his 
room Madame de Couaen came running 
to the beach with word that her mother 
had ]ust died While he was trying to 
comfort her she tearfully begged him 
never to get married but to stay with 
them help her husband and understand 
her as no one else could 

The Marquis de Couaen, having to go 
to Pans for some political meetings took 
his wife son and daughter with him m 
order to avoid raismg suspicions, and 
Amaury accompanied them When they 
returned to Couaen they found the coast 
occupied by soldiers 

Amaury went to see Am41ie who was 
prepanng to follow her grandmother to 
Normandy When he ms sted they ought 
to delay for two years before making a 
decision concerning their future, Amalie 
simply asked him to be prudent 

On his way home Amaury learned 
that the marques had been arrested m 
Parts he rushed immediately to Couaen 
to destroy some papers before the police 
oflScers would arrive there Without ob 
jection or thanks, Madame de Couaen 
accepted his help, and the next day they 
left for Pars with the two children 
There Amaury communicated with Mon 
sieur D and Monsieur R in an effort to 
secure their help 

Meanwhile, the marquis was allowed 
to receive visitors, and his wife went to 
see him every day Amaury spent every 
evenmg with her At the same time he 
was beginning to feel attracted to Madame 
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R , a lonely and disillusioned woman 
who often visited Madame de Couaen 
Having decided also to experience physi 
cal love with a prostitute, Amaury ac 
complished his purpose but with no real 
pleasure 

In the midst of these circumstances 
Amaury could see no future for himself 
He became involved m a rovalist con 
spiracy, more to find self fulfillment m 
a chivalnc cause than to satisfy any 
political convictions Faced with immi 
nent action, he realized that his position 
might endanger the future of the mar 
quis bring grief to Madame de Couaen, 
and show ingratitude toward Monsieur 
R and Monsieur D Fortunately, his 
secret political involvement was never 
disclosed 

When the marquis was sent to Blois, 
Amaury did not accompany his friends, 
although they had wanted him to come 
With them Left in Pans he visited 
Madame R and wrote to Blois, where 
the royalist political leaders were being 
tried Madame R , while refusing to be 
come his mistress, liked to be seen with 
him in public and demanded the most 
foolish proofs of his attachment They 
never really trusted one another, and 
she was always jealous of his love for 
Madame de Couaen 

A letter from the marquis having an 
nounced the death of his son and the 
alarming state of his wife^s health the 
nobleman asked for a two week pass to 
bnng her to Pans for medical attention 
Madame de Couaen, who considered the 
death of her son a punishment for her 
own weakness, was unhappy to discover 
the relationship between Amaury and 
Madame R 

On a day when Am^he came to visit 
Madame de Couaen, Madame R was 
also present, and Amaury realized that 


his instability had caused the unhappi 
ness of three women Caught in his 
youth in the web of illegitimate love, 
he had been unable to choose either true 
virtue or carefree disorder He never saw 
Amelie again 

Back in Blois Madame de Couaen 
sent him a medallion of her mother and 
a souvenir of her son Shortly afterward 
he ended his affair with Madame R 
Years later he was to hear that Monsieur 
R had received a post of importance and 
that Madame R had become the mother 
of a son 

Having thus reached the bottom of a 
moral abyss Amaury enlisted in the 
army with the idea of finding death on 
the battlefield he arrived at Austerhtz 
only after the battle had been won Con 
vinced that there was no place for him 
in society, he decided to become a priest 

Several years later after he had taken 
holy orders, he decided to visit again his 
uncle's farm and the castle at Couaen 
Having received no news from Blois 
for several weeks, he was afraid that 
Madame de Couaen's health had not im 
proved On his amval at Couaen he was 
surprised to find a flurry of activity his 
friends had returned the day before 
Although Madame de Couaen was very 
weak, she welcomed him warmly, adding 
that someone might soon need his ass st 
ance As her condition became worse, 
Amaury administered the rites of ahsolu 
tion and extreme unction Madame de 
Couaen died soon afterward and was 
buried in the chapel of Saint Pierre de 
Mer 

This experience and the emotions it 
called forth proved extremely trying on 
Amaury, who immediately left Brittany 
and, a short time later, France He hoped 
to find abroad some peace m obscure but 
useful activities 
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WAITING FOR GODOT 


Ty'peofwork Drama 

Author Samuel Beckett 0906 ) 

Ty^e of ‘plot Tragi comedy 
Ttme of plot The present 
Locale A country road 
First presented 1952 

Principal characters 
Vladimir, a tramp 
Estragon another tramp 
Pozzo a success blinded materialist 
Lucky, Pozzo s servant 
A Boy a messenger from Godot 

Critique 

In this play Beckett expresses his per mg for Godot They became confused 
sonal view of the human condition about the arrangements and wondered if 
through symbolism which has its roots m they were waiting at the right time, in 
Freudian psychology, the Christian myth the right place, and on the right day 
and Existentialist philosophy Although They quarreled briefly but were, as al 
the action is negligible and there is no ways, reconciled 

development of character, this play, when They considered hanging themselves 
sensitively produced, is excellent theater but decided that it would be safer to do 
The two tramps are continually aware of nothing until they heard what Godot said 
pain, hunger, and cold yet they joke They Ad not know what they had asked 
about these things They vacillate be Godot for They concluded they had fore- 
tween hope and despair, they are ob gone their nghts 

sessed by uncertainty and dominated by VlaAmir gave Estragon a carrot which 
the absurd Their lives, and we infer all he ate hungrily They decided that al- 
life, IS somehow meaningful because of though they were not bound to Godot, 

their persistence, despite seeming hope th^ were in fact unable to act 

lessness, and because of their refusal to Pozzo entered, dnving Lucky, who was 
be destroyed laden with luggage, by a rope around his 

neck Estragon and Vladimir mistook him 
The Story for Godot but accepted him as Pozzo Al 

Estragon tned to take ofiF his boot but though he attempted to intimidate them 

failed Vladimir agreed with him that it he was glad of their company After or 

sometimes appeared that there was noth denng Lucky to bnng him his stool and 

ing one could do They were glad to be his coat, he gave Lucky the whip Lucky 

reunited after a night apart With Via obeyed automatically Vladimir and Es 
Amiris help Estragon succeeded in re tragon protested violently against Pozzo's 
moving his painful boot Vladimir, also treatment of Lucky Pozzo deflected their 
m pain, could not laugh in comfort, he outburst and the subject was dropped 
tned smiling instead but it was not satis After smoking a pipe Pozzo rose He 
factory then decided he did not want to leave, 

Vladimir mused on the one gospel ac but his pride almost prevented him from 
count that said Christ saved one of the reseating himself The tramps wanted to 
thieves Estragon wanted to leave They know why Lucky never put down the 
could not leave because they were wait luggage Pozzo said that Lucky was try 

WAITING FOR CODOT by Samuel Backett Translated by the author By permission of the publishers, 
Grove Press Inc Copyright 19S4 by Grove Press Inc 
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mg to make him keep the fellow When 
Pozzo added that he would sell Lucky 
rather than throw him out, Lucky wept 
but when Estragon tried to dry his tears, 
Lucky kicked him away Then Estragon 
wept Pozzo philosophized on this and 
said that Lucky had taught him all the 
beautiful things he knew, but that the 
fellow had now become unbearable and 
was driving Pozzo mad Estragon and 
Vladimir then abused Lucky for mis 
treating his master 

Pozzo broke into a monologue on the 
twilight, alternating between the lyncal 
and the commonplace and ending with 
the bitter thought that everything hap 
pened in the world when one was least 
prepared He decided to reward Estragon 
and Vladimir for praising him by making 
Lucky entertain them Lucky executed a 
feeble dance which Estragon mocked but 
failed to imitate 

Estragon stated that there had been no 
amvals, no departures, and no action, and 
that everything was terrible Pozzo next 
decided that Lucky should think for 
them For this Vladimir replaced Lucky's 
derby hat Lucky's thought was an mco 
herent flood of wo^’ds whKh resembled a 
dissertation on the possible goodness of 
God, the tortures of hell fire, the preva- 
lence of sport, and the vacuity of suburbs 
He desperately upset his listeners, who 
attacked him and silenced him by seizing 
his hat Having restored Lucky to his 
position as earner, Pozzo and the 
said many farewells before he and 
finally left 

The Boy called to Vladimir and Estra- 
gon He came with a message from Go- 
dot, who would come the next evening 
The Boy, a goatherd, said that Godot was 
kind to him, but that he beat his brother, 
a shepherd Vladimir asked the Boy to tell 
Godot only that he had seen them 

By the time the Boy left, night had 
fallen Estragon decided to abandon his 
boots to someone else Vladimir p’-otested 
and Estragon said that Christ had gone 
barefoot Once again they considered and 
rejected the idea of separating They de- 


tramps 

Lucky 


cided to leave for the night They stayed 
where they were 

The following evening the boots were 
still there and the tree had g’^own som-* 
leaves The tramps had spent the night 
separately Vladimir returned first When 
Estragon came back he said he had been 
beaten again and Vladimir felt that he 
could have pre\ ented such cruelty Vladi 
mir began to talk of the p evious day, 
but Estragon could remember nothing 
but being kicked Then they were over 
whelmed bj? the thought of the whisper 
mg voices of the dead around them They 
tried to break their silence but succeeded 
only in part By a great ejffort Estragon 
recalled that the previous day had been 
spent chattering inanities He reflected 
that they had spent fifty years doing no 
more than that 

They discovered that the boots left be 
hind by Estragon had been exchanged for 
another old pair After finding Lucky's 
hat, which assured them that they had 
returned to the right place they started 
a wild exchange of the three hats shifting 
them from hand to hand Finally Vladi 
mir kept Lucky's hat and Estragon kept 
his oun 

Once more Estragon decided to leave 
To distract him, Vladimir suggested that 
they ^play" Pozzo and Lucky Puzzled, 
Estragon left but he returnedf almost im 
mediately because some people were com 
ing Vladimir was jubilant convinced 
that Godot was arriving They tried to 
hide but there was nowhere for them to 
go Finally Lucky entered with Pozzo, 
who was now blind Lucky fell and 
dragged Pozzo with him Pozzo cried for 
help Vladimir passionately wished to act 
while there was the opportunity— to do 
one good thing as a member of the hu 
man race, a species that appalled him 
Pozzo was terrified, and Vladimir also fell 
in his attempts to raise him Estragon fell 
too while trying to lift Vladimir As they 
fought and argued on the ground, they 
called Pozzo '^Cain" and **Abel " When 
he responded to both names they con 
eluded that he was all humanity Sud 
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denly they got tip without diflSculty immediately wanted to leave Vladimir in 
Pozzo prepared to leave, but Vladimir sisted that they could not go far because 

wanted Lucky to sing first Pozzo ex they must return the next night m ordei 

pinned that Lucky was dumb Thev to wait for Godot, who would punish 

wanted to know when he had been af- them if they did not wait 

flicted Angry, Pozzo said that all their Estragon and Vladimir remarked that 

lives were merely momentary and time only the tree in the landscape was alive 
did not matter He left with Lucky and considered hanging themselves again 

While Estragon slept, the Boy entered Instead, they decided that if Godot did 
to say that Godot would come, not that not come to save them the next night, 
night but the next The message for Go they would hang themselves At last the 

dot was that the Boy had seen Vladin ir tramps decided to go They remained im- 

The Boy left and Estragon awoke He mobile 

THE WANDERING SCHOLAR FROM PARADISE 

Type of work Drama 
Author Hans Sachs (1494 1576) 

Type of plot Farce 
Ttme of plot Sixteenth century 
Locale Nuremberg Germany 
First presented 1550 

Principal characters 

The Farmer a crude peasant 

His Wife an ignorant dreaming hausfrau 

The Student a quick witted young man, more adventurer than scholar 

Critique 

This bucolic farce is a Fastnacht spiel audiences of his day With economy of 
a type of short play given about the coun words characters, properties, and scenery, 
tryside on the nignt before fasting, or the he was able to establish and sustain a 
night before Ash Wednesday Its form is mood His manner of expression not the 
rhyming couplets and it is presented m story, makes his wntmg palatable to the 
one act with scene changes indicated only modern reader A prolific writer, he wrote 
by momentary closing and opening of the more than four thousand master songs 
curtain The typical subjects t’-eated in for the Nuremberg school, about two 

this sort of play, written specifically for thousand fables and tales in verse, and 

simple, rough production by wandering 208 plays His stature as a wnter is re- 
players were burgher life, infidelity and fleeted in his being one of the principal 
peasant stupidity Some were uncompli- characters in Wagner^s Die Meistersmger 
cated comedy others, artful satire Plot 
was negligible The humor in this play is Story 

both bold and fine Almost every line if A wife of Nuremberg claimed to all 
read separately has at least a double or and sundry that her deceased first hus 
hidden meaning Throughout most of the band was still her truelove and her sec 
play the humor is so broad that few if ond husband no lover at all She de- 
any, readers or listeners can miss it Hans scribed him as scrimpy mean, and sour 

Sachs was an artist in this form of writ of disposition One day, while she was 

ing His characters were delineated by loiang her complaints a wandenng Stu 

exaggerations easily recognizable by the dent came by dofEed his hat in a polite 

THE WANDERINC SCHOLAR FROM PARADISE by Hans Sacbs from LITTLE THEATER 
CLASSICS edited by Samuel Ehot, Jr Translated by Samuel Eliot Jr By permis ion of Samuel Eliot Jr 
Publisilied by Little Brown & Co Copyright 1922 by Little Brown & Co Renewed All rights r-'served 
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gesture, and begged for alms Rightly 
guessing that boasts about his successes 
in Pans would impress the dame, he 
quickly used the advantage the Wife 
gave him when, hearing incorrectly, she 
thought that he had said he came from 
Paradise 

The Wife's mind still rambling among 
her dreams of her first husband, she asked 
the Student if he knew the departed one 
The Student granted that he did not, but 
he thought that perhaps on his return 
to Paradise the acquaintance would be 
effected The Wife accepted the Stu 
dent's offer to take gifts back to her hus 
band, after the Student had caught her 
sympathy with his description of how ill 
clothed, ill fed, and completely destitute 
her late husband was 

As the Student prepared to leave, the 
Wife inquired when he might come 
again, bringing word of her first love He 
earnestly assured her that the road was 
long and difficult and that he would not 
be likely to pass her way again Without 
delay and with a minimum of ceremony, 
the Student took her gifts and strode off 
—and none too soon, for the Farmer ap- 
peared just as the young man was taking 
his departure 

The Wife again sang the love song 
that she had been singing just before 
meeting the Student, but this time she 
sang happily, as her husband noticed 
Naively she told him of the visitor who 
had brought her happiness and of her 
having sent gifts to her first love Craftily 
conceahng his anger at her simplicity, the 
Fanner sarcastically ordered her to pre- 
pare more gifts that he might take them 
to the Student as additional presents to 
the man who, though dead, retained her 
devotion Laden, he went off m search 
of the Student 

In a rough slough the Student was 
quickly stuffing his booty into the bushes 
when he heard the Farmer approaching 
With cunning and a veil of innocent 
helpfulness, he directed the Farmer 
deeper into jhe furze, where he claimed 


help the Farmer by holding his horse 
while he went on his search When the 
Farmer was out of sight, the Student rode 
off on the horse, with the Farmer's and 
the Wife s contributions across the saddle 
Meanwhile, the Farmer stumbled through 
the slough, muddier and more scratched 
with each step in his vain effort to find 
the offending traveler from Paradise 

At the cottage, the Wife was peering 
into the distance for some sign of the 
Farmer Her chief concern was that her 
husband might be lost in the mist on the 
moor and unable to overtake the Student 
to add to her gifts Her doubts vanished 
as the Farmer trudged m slowly and 
wearily, hoping against hope that his 
horse had run home ahead of him Not 
seeing the animal, he accepted the rude 
truth that he had been duped What 
could he do or say to the Wife— the stu 
pid one, the gullible one— whom he had 
intended to beat for giving away a few 
farthings and some worn out clothes’^ She 
was indeed a lesser fool than he who had 
lost his swiftest horse 

Stirred to activity in an effort to ease 
her husband's anger, the Wife carried in 
the milk pails and asked about the sue 
cess of his search The Farmer mumbled 
a halting explanation about his altruism, 
he had decided, he said, to make a gift 
of his horse to the Student, since the 
young man was tired and had far to go 

The Wife was overwhelmed by her 
husband's unexpected kindness For his 
thoughtfulness m behalf of her first hus 
band, she promised that were he to die 
that night, she would send him all man 
ner of presents in Paradise Such a gen 
erous husband should have the good will 
of his neighbors, she declared, and she 
proceeded to circulate the story of her 
husband's generosity throughout the par 
ish 

But man is not to be pleased The an 
gry Fanner decided that it was bad 
enough to be burdened with such a vnfe, 
It was unbearable, however, to think that 
his neighbors considered him the same 



n^d people were to get along, they mast let others see a flaw in the bonds of wed 
cover for each other's weaknesses and not lock 

WASHINGTON SQUARE 

Ty'pe of work Novel 

Author Henry James Cl 843 1916) 

Type of plot Psychological reahsm 
Ttmeofplot About 1850 
Locale New York City 
Fmt puhltshed 1881 

Pnnctpal characters 

Dr Sloper a prominent New York doctor 
Catherine Sloper his daughter 
Mrs Penniman his sister 
Morris Townsend, Cathenne's suitor 

Critique 

The publication of Washington Square tant to Dr Sloper as he entered his fifties 

marked the end of what has been called Intelligent, poised, distinguished in his 

the first period of its author's work At profession, he was accustomed to meeting 

that time Henry James was still twenty life on his own terms Not entirely un 

or more years away from the three great scarred by fate, he had sujBFered the loss 

novels which climaxed his artistic efforts of his vwfe and a young son many years 

The Wings of the Dove (1902), The before, but the passage or time had helped 

Ambassadors (1903), and The Golden to soften even this blow Now he dwelt 

Bowl (1904) In spite of its early date quietly and comfortably in his mansion 

and Its differences from these later and on Washington Square with his only re 

more ambitious books, however, Wash mammg child, his daughter Catherine, 
ington Square has been called a work of and his widowed sister, Mrs Penniman 
great genius The plot of the book, simple Neither of these companions, oddly 
as It is, still appeals to a considerable au enough, inspired the doctor with any 
dience Nor are its ments visible, as m great fondness His sister had just the 

some other novels of James, only to sort of nature, incurably romantic and 

readers of intellectual pretensions A deviously feminine, to set his teeth on 

short novel, with a style much less in edge, he saw her presence in his estab 

volved than that which James was later lishment as merely an inconvenience to 

to develop, Washington Square can be be overlooked in the interest of providing 

read in two or three hours It is one of female supervision of his growing daugh 

the few of the author's earlier works ter Nor, regarding the daughter herself, 

with scenes laid in America It is also was Dr Sloper any less candid in his 

one of the few which are not preoccu pnvate appraisal Catherine was a good 

pied with the contrast existing between girl, he thought, but incurably dull En 

the civilization of Europe and that of tenng her twenties, she had never had 

America Laid m New York City around a romantic interest or a prospect of any 

the middle of the nineteenth century, it She was shyly fond of her father and 

explores a family situation ruffling the very much afraid of him, especially when 

peace of a nch and respected New York an ironical tone crept into his voice How 

physician ever, he was generally kind and courteous 

to her, even if more self contained than 
The Story an adoring daughter might always wish 

Peace, especially of the domestic va- Catherine's taste for ornate dress was 
nety, was becoming increasingly impor- one of the characteristics which hei 
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father found especially trying She had 
long cherished this taste without ven 
tunng to express it, but when she reached 
the age of twenty she bought a red satin 
gown trimmed with gold fringe It made 
her look like a woman of thirty, and her 
father inwardly grimaced at the thought 
that a child of nis should be both ugly 
and overdressed 

Cathenne was wearing her red gown 
on the evening when she first met Mor 
ns Townsend The occasion was a party, 
given by her aunt, Mrs Almond Cath- 
enne became quickly convinced that she 
had never met a young man so hand 
some, clever, and attentive When his 
absorption with Catherine began to at 
tract notice, Townsend quickly shifted 
his attentions to Mrs Penniman, whose 
romantic sensibilities were soon aflutter 
with delight and anticipation Befo’-e the 
evening ended, she had managed to m 
timate to this agreeable young man that 
he would be welcome to call in Wash 
ington Square 

The visit soon occurred, to be quickly 
followed by another, and presently young 
Townsend was m regular attendance 
upon Catherine This development was 
far from unobserved by the other two 
members of the household though their 
reactions were entirely different Mrs 
Penniman, undertaking the role of a 
middle aged Cupid, pressed Townsend's 
claims and assisted his cause as ardently 
as she dared Dr Sloper, on the other 
hand, became first skeptical and then 
concerned An interview with the young 
man strengthened his conviction that 
Townsend's charming manner was only 
a mask for irresponsibility and selfishness 
He suspected that Townsend was living 
off the meager resources of the latter's 
sister, a widow with five children, and 
the doctor determined to investigate the 
matter Before he could do so, however, 
Cathenne brought him word that Morns 
Townsend had proposed to her and that 
she was anxious to accept him 

His suspicions confirmed by a talk 
w^h Mrs Montgomery, Townsend's sis 


ter, the doctor came away from his call 
more convinced than ever that Catherine's 
young man was a fortune hunter For 
once, however, his objections failed to 
sway the infatuated girl As a last resort 
Dr Sloper declared that if Catherine 
married Townsend he would disinherit 
her This measure would not leave her 
penniless by any means, since an m 
heritance from her mother would still 
supply her with a comfortable income 
Netertheless it would reduce by two 
thirds, the amount Cathenne could even- 
tually expect and the doctor s announce- 
ment gave both Townsend and Mrs 
Penniman, also the object of her brother's 
displeasure, something to think about 
Mrs Penniman, alarmed, counseled 
delay, and Townsend agreed to part with 
Catherine while she accompanied her 
father to Europe Both Townsend and 
Mrs Penniman hoped that the passage 
of time would soften the doctor's obdurate 
opposition to the match Catherine while 
agreeing to make the trip, cherished no 
such illusions After several months the 
travelers returned but the situation re 
mamed unchanged Cathenne was de 
termined to go ahead with the marriage, 
Townsend kept putting her off Suddenly 
he vanished from New York altogether 
Years passed before she saw him again 
In the meantime Dr Sloper had died 
and, fearful to the end that Townsend 
might reenter Cathenne's life, had left 
his own fortune to charity One night 
while Cathenne was sitting quietly at 
home, there was a ring at the door Mor 
ns Townsend had come back, secretly 
encouraged by the unwearying Mrs Pen 
niman Bearded, heavier and forty five 
years of age, he was still fluent and per 
sonable his whole manner made it clear 
that he expected to be made welcome m 
Washington Square The lapse of twenty 
years might have taken much from him, 
including the European wife of whom 
Catherine had vaguely heard, but he had 
not lost the bright assurance with which 
he now waited for his words to work 
their old tune magic on Catherme's heart 
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He stood, hat m hand, murmuring his With Cathenne there was no longer any 

warm phrases, but Catherine did not ask question of yielding to his charm she 

him to sit down She looked at him as if had suffered too much This time it 

he were a stranger, repelling all advances would be she who sent him away, and 

and brushing off all explanations with a she gave him his dismissal with a finality 

cool imperturbability which would have which he had no choice but to accept 

been worthy of the old doctor himself and understand 

THE WASPS 

Type of work Drama 

Author Aristophanes (c 448 c 385 B C ) 

Type of flot Social satire 
Time of flot Fifth century B C 
Locale Athens 
First presented 422 B C 

Pnnci'pal characters 

Philocleon an Athenian 
Bdelycleon, his son 
SosiAS, and 

Xanthias, slaves of Philocleon 
Chorus of Wasps 

Critique 

Although not generally considered one to guard the house, and Bdelycleon, as 

of Aristophanes' best plays, The Wasfs an added precaution, watched from the 

does afford a very good example of the roof 

wit and artistry of Greek comedy Here The three men were kept busy thwart- 
the author satirizes the abuses of the jury mg Philocleon's attempts to escape He 

courts of Athens which, through the tried to crawl out through the chimney, 

charging of admissions, provided the chief threatened to chew' his way through the 

means of support of a large number of net, and, at last, was almost successful 

citizens The subject matter is foreign to when he crawled beneath the belly of his 

the modern reader, however, and the play ass, in the manner of Odysseus, and then 

necessarily loses some of the comic charm insisted that the beast be taken out and 

and sharp humor that it must have held sold The ass moaned and groaned so in- 

for the Athenians It was imitated in tently however, that Xanthias noticed the 

more modern times by Racine, m his concealed burden Philocleon was caught 

Les Platdeurs and thrust back into the house just before 

the other jurymen, the Wasps, arrived to 
The Story escort him to the courts 

Because he was afflicted with a con When the Wasps amved, Philocleon 
stant desire to judge and to convict the appeared at an upper window, told them 
people brought before the courts of of his plight and begged them to help 

Athens, Philocleon was locked up in his him find some means of escape Between 

own house by his son, Bdelycleon, who them they decided that his only hope was 
had previously tned all rational means of to gnaw through the net and then lower 

persuading his father to giv e up his mama himself to the ground In this manner 

and become a gentleman Bdelycleon now Philocleon had all but regained his free- 
resorted to a net cast around the house dom when Bdelycleon, who, worn out 
in order to keep his father from leaving with watching, had fallen asleep, awoke 
Two slaves, Sosias and Xanthias, were set and again detained him Although the 
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Wasps qmckly came to the aid of their 
fnend, they were no match for the stones 
and clubs used against them by Bdely- 
cleon and the two slaves, and tney were 
soon dnven back 

In the argument that followed Bdely- 
cleon explained that he simply wanted 
his father to lead the joyous, easy life of 
an old man, rather than concern himself 
constantly with the tyranny and conspir- 
acy of the courts He argued convincingly 
enough to force Philocleon into a debate 
on the merits of his profession Philocleon 
agreed that if Bdelycleon could convince 
the Wasps, who were to act as judges, 
that a public career was disreputable 
then he would give it up The old man, 
speaking first, defended the jury system 
on the basis of the pleasures and benefits 
that he personally derived from it Bdely 
cleon, on the other hand, proved that the 
junsts were no more than the slaves of 
the rulers, who themselves received the 
bulk of the revenue that should have 
gone to feed the hungry people 

Philocleon, along with the Chorus, was 
converted by Bdelycleon’s persuasive ar 
gument Because Philocleon felt that he 
could not live without judging, however, 
Bdelycleon consented to allow him to 
hold court at their home he was to be 
allowed to judge the slaves and all other 
things about the house This solution had 
the added advantage, as Bdelycleon care 
fully pointed out, of allowing the judge 
to eat and dnnk and enjoy all the com 
forts of home at the same time that he 
was following his profession 

Philocleon agreed to this solution and 
all the paraphernalia of a court were 
quickly assembled and the first case was 
called Labes, one of the household dogs, 
was accused of stealing and devounng 
a Sicilian cheese all by himself, having 
refused to share it with any other animal 
Bdelycleon himself undertook the defense 
of Labes and pleaded for mercy, but 
Philocleon felt it his duty as a judge to 
convict everyone and everything that was 


brought into his court His son, however, 
tricked his father into acquitting the dog, 
an act that was foreign to his very nature 
Philocleon then felt that he had be 
trayed the one thing sacred to him and 
that he was, therefore, no longer capable 
of judging Bdelycleon s problems were 
apparently solved at this point, for his 
father agreed to live a happy and carefree 
life But such a plan entailed changing 
Philocleon^s whole mode of being His 
manner of dress, his speech— e\erything 
about him had to change, in short, he 
needed to acquire at least some of the 
elementary social skills He was to learn 
how to walk, how to recline at dinner, 
what to talk about in order to appear a 
gentleman of leisure 

After a short period of training Bdely 
cleon took his father to a dinner party 
where Philocleon quickly proved that he 
was as much a hard headed old man as 
e\ er He drank and ate too much, he m 
suited both his host and the other guests, 
he beat the slaves who waited on him, 
and, finally, he ran off with a nude flute 
girl On his way home with the girl he 
struck everyone that he encountered 
By the time Philocleon amved home, 
he naturally had a large following, all 
anxious to accuse him and bring him be 
fore those very courts he had so recently 
abandoned He tried to appease the peo 
pie by telling them stones that he had 
just learned and by using his othei social 
skills, but to no avail, everyone clamored 
for justice Philocleon, paying no atten * 
non to their cries, continued to talk and 
act as if he were far above such plebian 
concerns Bdelycleon, who had hurried 
after his father, finally caught up with 
him and again used force to get him into 
the house This time Bdelycleon was un 
able to keep the old man there Philo 
cleon immediately returned to the streets, 
now determined to prove his dancing 
skill, and led off the Chorus in a been 
nous, drunken dance 
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THE WASTE LAND 


Ty'pe of work Poem 
Author T S Eliot (1888 ) 

Ftrst fuhhshed 1922 


By the early 1920 s the 'New Poetr/' 
or the "Poetic Renascence usually dated 
from 1912, had spent much of its initial 
force The Imagists had come and gone, 
the reputations of Frost, Masters and 
Sandburg had been established What 
ever was original in the new poetry— 
and, viewed in retrospect, this originality 
was not nearly so great as it then seemed 
—had been accomplished It was time for 
American poetry to take a new direction 

T S Eliot had already published two 
small volumes in 1917 and 1920 but he 
had not attracted a great deal of atten 
tion— not so much as had Amy Lowell or 
Vachel Lindsay for example In the early 
editions of Louis Untermeyers Modern 
American Poetry, a book which was then 
very influential and which well repre 
sented the critical evaluations of that 
period, he was briefly dismissed as a "bril 
hant expatriate’' whose work lacked "the 
exaltation which is the very breath of 
poetry” He was allowed "a certain per 
verse brilliance”, but his work was finally 
summed up as merely "mordant light 
verse, complex and disillusioned vers de 
soctete ” 

The Waste Land first appeared in The 
Dial and having won that magazine's 
poetry award for the vear, was published 
m book form m 1922 It may truthfully 
be said that seldom has a poet created 
such a sensation m the American literary 
world To many readers, it seemed a de 
liberate hoax, perhaps the appearance, 
in 1916, of Spectra, by "Morgan and 
Knish,” had left some critics with an 
abiding fear of again being caught out 
on a limb The most common charge 
hurled by those who took the poem sen 
ously was that of willful obscurantism 
that the poet was deliberately making his 


work difficult for his readers when he 
could have written in a simpler fashion 
The eleven pages of notes appended to a 
poem of but 430 lines only made mat 
ters worse, surely Eliot was pulling the 
reader's leg or he was piling obscurity on 
obscurity 

The truth of the matter was that 
the "New Poetry” of 1912 had not pre 
pared the average reader for Eliot's pe 
culiar style The poets of the preceding 
decade had expanded the subject matter 
and vocabulary of poetry and they had 
substituted free verse for traditional po 
etic forms but they had not greatly 
altered the conventionalities of poetic 
statement To put it simply, their verse 
was not hard to understand, even though 
Its form might be unusual But Eliot, 
mfluenced by the English metaphysicals 
and the French Symbolists, had broken 
more sharply with nineteenth century po 
etry than had any of his contemporaries 
and had achieved a genuinely new, 
though very difiicult, style The recent 
remark of A Alvarez applies particu 
larly to him " a great deal of mod- 
em poetry seems often as specialized as 
modem science, both require a degree of 
smgle minded preparedness to which the 
general public is neither willing nor able 
to attain ” 

Eliot's verse has been subjected to such 
exhaustive critical analysis that the inter 
ested reader will find ample exegesis of 
almost every line, including translations 
of the phrases m half a dozen foreign Ian 
guages and identifications of the quota 
tions and echoes of English verse, all of 
which the poet used for their evocative 
effect Eliot himself explained in his 
notes that the "plan and a good deal of 
the incidental symbolism of the poem” 


THE WASTE LAND by T S Eliot Excerpts from COLLECTED POEMS 1909-1935 by T S Eliot 
copyright 1936, by Harcowrt Brace & Co , Inc Used by permission of the publishers Harcourt Brace & 
Co , Inc 
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came from the Grail Legend and Sir 
James Frazer^s The Golden Bough This 
anthropological material deals with cer 
tain vegetation fertility rites in which the 
god— Adonis, Attis Osins— must be slam 
each year so that by his death the land 
can again become fruitful, hence, the 
prevalence throughout the poem of im 
ages of drought and of water the ‘^ry 
sterile thunder * contrasted with the ram 
that restores life to the parched earth 
This theme of sterility is applied to mod 
em civilization which is dying of spiritual 
drought 

The poem opens with a picture of this 
modem world, a picture made up of 
broken fragments of idle conversation 
And 

What are the roots that clutch, what 
branches grow 

Out of this stony rubbish^ 

Nothing can grow from this sterile civ- 
ilization, from these unreal great cities 
where the living seem already dead, 
where had not thought death had un 
done so many' —Dante's exclamation on 
first seeing the crowds of the Futile, re 
jected by both Hell and Heaven, for 
they had lived ''without blame and with 
out praise” This is the modem mass 
man We then are given one of the sev- 
eral sharp contrasts between the past and 
the present the deliberately rich descrip- 
tion Cwith Its echoes of Antony and Cleo 
fatra^, perhaps of the Renaissance, set 
agamst the equally deliberately banal 
scene in a pub In the third section the 


same device is employed the vulgar se 
duction of the typist by the "small house 
agent's clerk” (love m the modem world 
reduced to a meaningless mechanical act) 
contrasted with the glimpse of Elizabeth 
and Leicester sailing on Spensers "sweet 
Thames ” All of this is seen by Tiresias 
who, Eliot tells us, is the most important 
personage in the poem” because, having 
experienced life as both a man and a 
woman, he can unite all the characters 
In the last section, according to the au 
thor's notes, the themes are ' the journey 
to Emmaus the approach to the Chapel 
Perilous and the present decay of eastern 
Europe'— that is, the disintegration of 
secular society which can be saved only 
by the King who sacrifices himself that 
his land may revive ("Shall I at least set 
my lands in order^”), the Risen Christ 
who, having died for his people, will 
bring them to a new life Thus the poem 
ends on a profoundly religious note 
Just as one critic will write of the 
irony of the poem and another claim that 
Its method is the obverse of irony so 
there are many interpretations of individ 
ual lines and, indeed, of whole passages 
Yet clearly the "Waste Land ' is the mod- 
em great city inhabited by those for 
whom contemporary life provides only 
"a heap of broken images” and "fear in 
a handful of dust ” It is a civilization dy- 
mg of spiritual drought The poem is an 
enormously complex one, making great 
demands upon the reader, yet the impor 
tance of its theme and the brilliance of its 
technique give it rank as one of the most 
significant literary works of our time 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 

Tyfeofwork Economic treatise 
Author Adam Smith (1723 1790) 

Fmt yuhlished 1776 


The classic statement of economic hb 
erahsm, the policy of laissez faire, was 
wntten over a ten year period by Adam 
Smith, a Scottish professor of moral phi 
losophy, and published under the title 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Weahh of Nations Its power de 
med from its ideas which were useful m 
encouraging the rise of new business en 
terpnse in Europe, but the ideas could 
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not have taken hold so readily had it not 
been for the scope of Smiths work and 
the effectneness of his style 

As a philosopher, Smith was interested 
m finding intellectual justification for 
certain economic principles which he 
came to believe, but as an economist and 
writer he was interested in making his 
ideas prevail in the world of business He 
was reacting against oppressive systems 
of economic control which were restrict 
mg the growth of business but although 
he concerned himself vnth general prin 
ciples and their practical application, he 
was aware of the value of the individual, 
whether employer or laborer There is no 
reason to believe Smith would have sane 
tioned monopolistic excesses of big busi 
ness or any unpnncipled use of the free 
enterprise philosophy 

Smith began his work with the as 
sumption that whatever a nation con 
sumes is either the product of the annual 
labor of that nation or what is purchased 
with the products of labor The wealth 
of the nation depends upon the propor 
tion of the produce to the consumers and 
that proportion depends partly upon the 
proportion of those who are employed to 
those who are not, but even more on the 
skill of the workers and the efficiency of 
the means of distribution 
Book I of The Wealth of Natwns con 
siders the question of how the skill of the 
laborers can best be increased, II is a 
study of capital stock, since it is argued 
that the proportion of workers to non 
laborers is a function of the amount of 
capital stock available III explains how 
Europe came to emphasize the industry 
of the towns at the expense of agncul 
ture, IV presents vanous economic theo 
nes, some stressing the importance of m 
dustry m the towns, others, the impor 
tance of agriculture, and V considers the 
revenue of the sovereign, or common- 
wealth, with particular attention paid to 
the sources of that revenue and the con 
sequences of governmental debt 
In Smithes view, the productive powet 
of labor ts increased most readily oy the 


division of labor, for by giving each 
worker a specific job to do he becomes 
more skillful, time is saved, and machin 
ery is invented which further speeds the 
rate of production Smith believed that 
as a result of the increase in production 
which followed the division of labor, a 
well governed community was able to en- 
joy a ‘‘universal opulence which extends 
Itself to the lowest ranks of people ** 

Smith regarded the division of labor 
as a necessary consequence of the human 
propensity to trade or exchange one thing 
for another The propensity to trade is 
Itself a consequence of a more fundamen- 
tal human trait self love Thus for 
Smith the basic motivating force of any 
economic system, including successful 
ones, IS the self interest of each person 
involved in the system 

Money ongmates as a means of facili- 
tating exchange when the products of 
those who wish to barter are not desired 
by those with whom they choose to trade 
To use Smith s example if a butcher has 
all the bread and beer he needs, he will 
not accept more bread or beer in ex 
change for meat But if the man with 
bread or beer can exchange it elsewhere 
for money— whether it he shells, tobacco, 
salt, or cattle, or the most favored me- 
dium of exchange, metal— he can then 
use the money to buy meat from the 
butcher 

Among the most important ideas in 
The Wealth of Nations is Smithes claim 
that labor is the real measure of the ex- 
changeable value of commodities Com 
modities have a value in use, but for the 
producer this value becomes unimportant, 
and he seeks to exchange what he has 
made for something that he needs The 
amount of work he can purchase with 
his commodity is the real exchangeable 
value of that commodity Thus, Smith 
defines wealth as the power of purchasing 
labor The nominal, as distinguished from 
the real, price of commodities is their 
money value 

Smith defined natural pnee as the aver- 
age pnee of a commodity m a commu- 
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nity, and market pnce as the actual sell 
ing pnce He presents the familiar pnn 
ciple of supply and demand by stating 
that market price increases when the 
quantity of a commodity brought to mar 
ket falls short of the demand 

Wherever there is perfect liberty the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
uses of labor and stock must be either 
equal or tending to equality, according to 
Smith However, there are counterbalanc 
ing circumstances which affect equality 
the agreeableness of the job, the cost of 
learning the business, the constancy of 
emplo5nnent, the amount of trust that 
must be put in the employee, and the 
probability of success 

Smith makes a distinction between 
productive and unproductive labor Labor 
IS productive when it adds to the value of 
something, unproductive when it does 
not The labor of a manufacturer adds to 
the value of the material which is used, 
but the labor of a menial servant adds 
nothing to the value of the employer 
whom he serves This distinction is im 
portant because it is by reference to the 
proportion of productive to unproductive 
labor that capital is explained 

There are four ways of using capital 
for purchasing raw materials, for manu 
factoring, for transportation, and for dis 
tribution 

Adam Smith was confident that he 
could discover the natural order of eco 
nomic matters, but to later cntics it has 
appeared that he was mistaking his own 
preferred kind of economic situation for 
that which would prevail if economic re 
lations among men were in no way af 
fected by social habit His inclination was 
to regard what would prevail m a cm 
lized community free from governmental 
restraint as the natural state of affairs 
This view is acceptable when he says, for 
example, ‘'According to the natural course 
of things, therefore, the greater part of 
the capital of every growing society is, 
first, directed to agriculture, afterwards to 
manufactures, and last of all to foreign 
commerce*', but the following account of 


rent is more provocative “Rent, consid 
ered as the pnce paid for the use of land, 
is naturally the highest which the tenant 
can afford to pay in the actual circum 
stances of the land" However, Smith 
wrote without any obvious interest m 
supporting one economic class against an 
other, and his definitions of “natural* 
price, rent, and other economic factors 
are couched in neutral terms 

Smith's experiences as a teacher and 
philosopher are reflected most clearly in 
his account “Of the Expence of the Insti 
tutions for the Education of Youth ** He 
IS rather bitter about the quality of edu 
cation when the teacher is not driven by 
economic necessity to do his best In sit 
nations where the professor is responsible 
only to his colleagues, they are likely to 
allow one another to neglect their duties 
as teachers The result is that “In the 
university of Oxford, the greater part of 
the public professors have, for these many 
years, given up altogether even the pre 
tense of teaching " Smith favored giving 
the student a considerable part to play m 
the selection and retention of teachers, 
and he warned that if this were not done, 
the professors would devise ways of giv 
mg “sham lectures*' and would force their 
students to attend regularly and keep 
silent 

Smith thought that the wealthy and 
wellborn could see to the education of 
their young, but that the state should 
support education for those who could 
not otherwise afford it He argued that 
it was important, particularly in free 
countries, that the public be educated in 
order to exercise the art of judgment 

In considering the revenue of the 
state. Smith proceeded on the principle 
that whatever expense was beneficial to 
the whole society could justly be defrayed 
by the general contnbution of the whole 
society Thus defending the society, sup 
porting the chief magistrate, administer 
mg justice, maintaining good roads and 
communications, supporting state mstitu 
tions or public works, and, under certain 
circumstances, defraying the expenses of 
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educational institutions and institutions 
for religious instruction are all properly 
supported by general contribution of the 
whole society 

Support of the institutions and activi 
ties of the state must come either from 
some fund belonging to the state or from 
the revenue of the people Smith con 
siders three sources of the revenue of in 
dividuals rent, profit, and wages His 
discussion of taxes is based upon four 
maxims 1 The taxpayer ought to be 
taxed according to his ability to pay as 
determined by his revenue, 2 The tax 
should be certain in the sense that there 
should be no question as to the time, 


manner or quantity of payment, 3 Taxes 
should be levied in a convenient manner, 
e g , taxes on consumer goods are paid for 
when the goods are bought 4 The tax 
should be economical in the sense that it 
should not be expensive to collect 
Adam Smithes The Wealth of Nations 
is a temperate, thorough, and even en 
grossing analysis of the economic facts 
of life m a free industnal society In so 
far as it is to some extent a proposal, it 
IS not surprising that it has not won uni 
versal approval but it is a masterpiece 
of Its kind, and its influence on modem 
thought and practice has been histoncally 
significant 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

Type of work Novel 

Author Henry James (1843 1916) 

Type of 'plot Social morahty 
Time of plot 1890 s 
Locale London Folkestone, Boulogne 
First puhUshed 1897 

Principal characters 

Maisie Farange the daughter of divorced parents 
IdaFarange her mother 
Beale Farange her father 

Miss OvERMORE a governess, later the second Mrs Beale Farange 

Mrs Wix a governess 

Sir Claude, Ida Farange’s second husband 


Critique 

This novel, one of the greatest of 
Henry James's middle period, is the story 
of the growing moral and intellectual 
perception of the neglected daughter of 
divorced and irresponsible parents The 
story is told as Maisie herself lived it 
Her view of the events caused by her 
parents' second marriages and the final 
affair between her stepparents, is both 
droll and deeply moving There is much 
of Henry James's charactenstic and pro 
found irony in this story The moral core 
of the novel is Maisie's incorruptible in 
nocence Although in self defense she 
often was forced into deceit, she always 
willingly gave her love to her mentors 
In the end she was able, with the per 
ceptive awareness that James gave to all 


his major characters, to make freely a 
morally responsible decision about her 
future 

The Story 

Beale and Ida Farange were divorced 
with much publicity At first each fought 
to possess their daughter Maisie, but at 
last It was arranged that the girl should 
spend six months with each in turn The 
first period was to be spent with her 
father 

Maisie was confused by the divorce 
At first she truthfully reported to her 
parents what they said about each other, 
but finding that her candor provoked 
funous outbursts and that she was being 
used as an innocent messenger, she soon 
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became silent on the subject of the absent 
parent and appeared to absorb no knowl- 
edge during her visits 

Ida engaged Miss Overmore, a pretty 
governess, for Maisie, and Maisie was 
unhappy to leave her when she returned 
to her father Soon, however, Miss Over- 
more went to Beale Farange's house 
where she was, to Ida^s fury, also engaged 
as Maisie's governess Upon her subse 
quent return to Ida, Maisie was placed 
in the care of Mrs Wix She learned no 
lessons from Mrs Wix, but adored her 
conversation and felt comfortable and se- 
cure with her 

Dunng Maisie's next stay with Beale 
he went for a few days to Brighton with 
Miss Overmore When the governess re 
turned, she found Mrs Wix waiting for 
her Mrs Wix alone was preoccupied 
with Maisie^s welfare, and was outraged 
by the child s environment She an 
nounced to Miss Overmore that Ida was 
about to remarry and she gave Maisie a 
photograph of Sir Claude her future 
stepfather Miss Overmore outdid her as 
It were, by announcing that she had just 
mamed Beale Farange 

Some time after his marriage Sir 
Claude called and was received by the 
new Mrs Beale Farange Maisie was de- 
lighted by their apparent understanding 
and declared that she had brought them 
together Sir Claude won Maisie^s love 
by his gentleness toward her and by his 
declared intent to make her his respon 
sibility In spite of the pain of leaving 
the new Mrs Farange, the girl was 
pleased to go home with him But Ida^s 
love for her new husband soon waned 
and she had several lovers When she 
accused Sir Claude of basely stealing 
Maisie’s affections, and threatened to 
drive Mrs Wix out of the house for sup* 
porting him, Maisie felt that she be* 
longed nowhere In this disturbed situa 
tion Mrs Wix was determined to meet 
her responsibility for Maisie, and she 
desired to Sir Claude from Mrs 

Beale Farange, whom he frequently vis^ 
ited Also, fearing the loss of her liveh- 


hood, she wished that Sir Claude would 
take a house for himself where she and 
Maisie would also live 

On one outing Sir Claude took Maisie 
to her fathers new house, which she 
was afraid to enter for fear of losing him 
if she remained there Once in the house, 
however, she was again enthralled by 
Mrs Farange s beauty and was interested 
to learn that Beale mattered no more to 
his wife than Sir Claude did to Ida 
Maisie remained happily with her step 
mother after Sir Claude had assured her 
that he uould provide for Mrs Wix and 
visit her frequently 

After a long absence Sir Claude visited 
Maisie again While they were walking 
m the park they met Ida with an un 
known military appearing man Ida and 
Sir Claude were immensely angry at their 
meeting and Maisie was sent to talk with 
Ida's escort whom her mother had called 
the Captain while they finished their 
argument Maisie, who was by that time 
thoroughly aware thit neither parent 
loved her wept when the Captain praised 
her mother highly ind was eager to agree 
that she was good ' After this episode 
Sir Claude unable to learn from Maisie 
what the Captain had said to her, sent 
her home alone in a cab 

Mrs Farange told Maisie that sbe met 
Sir Claude away from her home but that 
he was reluctant to MSit them and thus 
compromise Maisie The three hoped to 
meet at a London exhibition, instead, 
they unexpectedly encountered Beale 
Farange After a subdued but violent 
quarrel, Maisie was whisked away by her 
father to the house of his mistress There 
he offered, in such a way that Maisie 
could only refuse, to take her to America 
with him 

Sir Claude, encouraged by Mrs Wix, 
took Maisie to Folkestone as the first step 
toward making a home for them in 
France There Ida amved suddenly and 
surrendered Maisie to Sir Claude's guard 
lanship The following dav they crossed to 
France, where Mrs Wzx joined them Sir 
Claude was to return to England and to 
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Mrs Beale Farangre, when Maisie's father 
had finally left Sir Claude confessed that 
he feared M’-s Faran^e as he had for 
merly feared Ida Mrs Wix «till strongly 
opposed to Mrs Farange asked to be 
sent to England to sever their relation 
ship This request was refu«^ed by Sir 
Claude who went off to England alone 
While he was away Mrs Wix ex 
plained to a bewildered Maisie that she 
refused to condone the immorality of Mrs 
Farange and Sir Claude in living together 
with them Also she declared that she 
would never again lea^e Maisie A^ter 
several walks and much thought the full 
implications of what this situation mioht 
mean became apparent to Maisie She 
realized too that she had no mo^al 
"sense ” and having rapidly absorbed the 
idea of such a sense from vague but em 
phatic conversations with Mrs Wix she 
decided to show in her future responses 
that she did indeed possess it 

When they returned to their hotel 
after a morning walk, Maisie was un 
expectedly greeted by her stepmother 


Mrs Wix’s own "moral sense” was nearly 
destroyed by Mrs Farange's charm and 
her determination to have the governess- 
companion as an ally According to Mrs 
Farange now that the girl's father had 
left, Maisie was her own daughter In 
this way she intended to hold Sir Claude, 
through his devotion to the girl Mrs 
Wix wavered, but Maisie declared that 
she would stay with Sir Claude only if 
he were alone 

The next morning Mrs Wix awakened 
Maisie with the news that Sir Claude 
had armed When Maisie breakfasted 
a^one with him, he asked her if she would 
leave Mrs Wix and live with him and 
Mrs Faranse She asked to see Mrs Wix 
before deciding Later, while walking 
with Sir Claude, she said she would give 
up Mrs Wix only if he would give up 
Mrs Farange Maisie made her decision 
when the four people confronted one 
another in a final struggle at the hotel 
After she had failed in her appeal to 
have Mrs Farange give up Sir Claude, 
Maisie decided to stay with Mrs Wix 


WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN 


Type of work Drama 

Author Henrik Ibsen (1828 1906) 

Type of plot Psychological symboUsm 
Ttme of plot Nineteenth century 
Locale A coastal town of Norway 
I^trst presented 1900 published 1899 

Principal characters 

Arnold Rubek a sculptor 

Maia Rubek his wife 

Irene von Satow his former model 

Ulfheim, a landed proprietor and hunter 


Cnttque 

When We Dead Awaken departs from 
the principles of art to which Ibsen's 
earlier social and later psychological 
dramas conform, and for this reason it 
IS sometimes considered inferior to them 
It delves into the realm of pathology, 
dealing with improbabilities rather than 


probabilities with s 3 nTibolic motive rather 
than actual motive Solely as an artistic 
creation however, the play has endunng 
merit Because it is Ibsen's last produc- 
tion we may read in it the intention 
of the dramatist to express some deeply 
felt final message which could be clothed 
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only in poetically suggestive and symbolic 
language 

The Story 

Professor Arnold Rubelc, a noted sculp 
tor, and his young wife Maia, had re 
turned to their home on the coast of Nor 
way after four years abroad At the baths 
and the hotel they admitted to being 
bored, and to break the summer tedium 
they planned to sail northward around 
the coast Rubek had become world re 
nowned with the fashioning of his mas 
terpiece, 'The Resurrection Day," and 
success had brought him worldly riches 

Other visitors at the baths were a 
sportsman named Ulfheim, called the 
bear killer, and a strange pale woman, 
Madame von Satow, who, with a com 
pamon dressed in black like a Sister of 
Mercy, had taken the nearby pavilion for 
the summer As Rubek and Ulfheim 
conversed, the dark Sister passed from 
the pavilion to the hotel, and Ulfheim 
said her passing was a portent of death 
Maia accepted his invitation to see his 
sledge dogs fed, but Rubek remained 
seated on the lawn The lady in white 
emerged from the pavilion Rubek felt 
strangely drawn to her Years before he 
had wanted to create a sculpture which 
would represent Woman awakening from 
the Dead on the Resurrection Day after 
the sleep of Death After he had found 
Irene he saw in her the perfect model 
for his composition and she became his 
great inspiration Irene had wanted his 
human love but he had felt that if he 
touched her his soul would be profaned 

Now Rubek recognized the strange 
woman m white as Irene When he ques 
tioned her about her life since she had 
left him, she declared that she had died 
then and was not really alive now though 
she had married a South American diplo 
mat who later committed suicide, and 
then a Russian who owned gold mines 
m the Urals Rubek admitted that after 
she left him he had made no marble 
creations of lasting beauty but had begun 
doing portraits which were really double 


faced works of art for behind the visible 
face he hid the face of an animal which 
he maliciously considered the real per 
son He told Irene that he and Maia 
were leaving the next day on a sea 
voyage She suggested that he might pre 
fer the mountains where she was going 
At that moment Maia returned and an 
nounced that she would not make the 
sea voyage instead she wanted to go to 
the mountains with the bear killer To 
her surprise Rubek did not object Maia 
ran out to inform Ulfheim Meanwhile, 
unseen near the pavilion door, the Sister 
of Mercy watched intently 

The next day the bear killer went off 
to hunt with his dog trainer Lars and 
his dogs, and Maia accompanied them 
Before they left, Rubek told Maia that 
he could no longer live a life of indolent 
enjoyment with her 

Rubek found Irene near a brook She 
said she had returned from the dead and 
had made the journey for the sake of the 
statue, which she called their "child" 
She loved it and wanted to see it When 
Rubek implored her not to, saying he had 
altered it since she had left Irene covertly 
unsheathed a knife, but stayed her hand 
as he explained the changes he had 
made and told how he also was in the 
altered sculpture a man eaten by re 
morse, imprisoned in a hell from which 
he could never rise At this she sheathed 
her knife rejoicing that he suffered But 
she bitterly reminded him that when he 
had finally finished the statue he had 
shrugged off their years together 

Together they stood and watched the 
sun go down He then asked her to re 
turn and live with him m his villa, to 
help him find his real life again but 
Irene said that for the life they had led 
there was no resurrection Suddenly Irene 
challenged Rubek to dare the mountain 
heights and spend a summer night with 
her Joyfully he agreed As he did so a 
face stared down at Irene, the face of 
the Sister of Mercy 

On the wild mountainside, cut by 
sheer precipices and overhung with snow 
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clad peaks, Maia and Ulfheim quarreled, ized that he was already dead But Ru- 
hut made up as they told each other of bek passionately assured her that their 
the disappointments of their youth When love was not dead, for he realized with 
the dangerous mountain mist began to glaring certainty that she was the woman 
close in, they decided to journey down of his dreams Irene said that such a love 
together, but as they made ready to came too late, that desire for life was 
descend thev saw Rubek and Irene climb dead in her, and that she looked on him, 
mg up Ulfheim warned them of the too as dead 

impending storm and the dangers ahead With his whole soul Rubek called on 
and urged them to take shelter in a her, even if they both seemed dead to 
nearby hut He said that he would send awaken and live life to its fullest before 
them help, he himself could assist only they were forever put away in the grave 
one person at a time down the precipice Exalted, they spurned the safety of the 
After Ulfheim and Maia had gone, hut and joyously fought their way up 
Irene, terrified not by the approaching to the peaks, through mist and storm, 
storm but that she might be taken away, toward the sunrise Far below the voice 
that the woman m black might seize her of Maia sang out free as a bird The 
and put her in a straitjacket, showed Sister of Mercy suddenly appeared As 
Rubek her knife ready for such an emer Rubek and Irene were carried along and 
gency She added that the knife had buried in the snow, she made the sign 
been intended for him the previous eve of the cross and wished that peace be 
ning Startled he asked why she had not with them 
used It, she told him she had then real 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 

Tyfeofvpork Novel 

Author E M Forster (1879 ) 

Type of plot Social criticism 
Time of plot Early twentieth century 
Locale England and Italy 
Ftrst published 1905 

Principal characters 

Lilia Herriton a young Enghsh widow 
Gino Carella an Italian 
Philip Herriton Lilia s brother in law 
Harriet Herriton her sister in law 
Mrs Herriton Lilia s mother in law 
Irma Herriton Lilia s daughter 
Caroline Abbott, a fnend 

Critique 

In this novel Forster again shows him em temperament of an overcmlized Eng 
self to be a slightly satinc observer of hshwoman and the natural impulses of 
the world and the affairs of mankind As the South which are personified in the 
usual, the characters are perfectly or Italian whom she marries 
dinary and commonplace, in fact, it 
should be noted that no really admirable "The Story 

person appears in any of his novels Here Lilia Herriton, a widow of several 
he IS primarily concerned with the gulf years who had been living with her hus 
that IS normally found between the north band^s family since his death, cheerfully 
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left Sawston, England, with her friend 
Caroline Abbott for an extended visit in 
Italy The Herriton family had encour 
aged such a visit because of their con- 
cern over Lilians growing relationship with 
a man whom they considered unsuitable 
for her, and also because they welcomed 
a chance to tram her daughter without 
the mother s interference The trip, which 
had been Philip's idea had been quickly 
agreed to by everyone concerned For 
tunately, Caroline Abbott, a woman ten 
years younger but much more level 
headed than Lilia, was also planning such 
a trip and needed a companion 

The winter passed peacefully for every- 
one and the tour seemed to be a success 
Liha was apparently gaming some degree 
of culture and taste under the guidance of 
Miss Abbott, and her daughter Irma was 
being tremendously improved by Mrs 
Herriton In the spring, however, the 
Hernton plans were upset Mrs Herriton 
heard from Lilias mother that Lilia was 
engaged to an Italian, supposedly some 
one she had met m a hotel She imme 
diately wired Miss Abbott for details, but 
was answered only by the terse comment 
that Lilia was engaged to an Italian noble 
man This she instinctively knew was a 
he, she insisted that Philip go at once to 
Italy and stop the marriage 

Miss Abbott met Philip’s tram when he 
amved at Monteriano, the \illage m 
which Lilia and Miss Abbott had been 
staying for a month Nervously she 
agreed to tell him everything Acco ding 
to her storv, Lilia and the man had both 
professed love for each other so she had 
rather offhandedly suggested marriage 
Unfortunately, Signor Carella, some 
twelve years younger than Lilia, was the 
son of a dentist in that provincial village, 
and he had no money His social position, 
therefore, was little better than that of a 
peasant Philip was even more appalled 
when he saw the man, for his manners 
and everything about him except his 
physique were extremely vulgar Philip's 
attempts to stop the mamage were 
thwarted, however, for the couple had 


been married as soon as they heard he 
was coming There was nothing for him 
to do but return home, taking Miss Ab 
bott with him 

The Herriton family naturally refused 
to have anything more to do with Lilia, 
but they kept Irma with them, to be 
brought up as one who bore the Herriton 
name It was some time before Lilia re 
alized that she did not love her husband 
and could never be happy with him, or 
that he had married her only for her 
money And she never understood that as 
an Italian wife she could neither expect 
nor receive from her husband the things 
that English wives received from theirs as 
a matter of course By the time she re 
alized her unhappiness she had been cut 
off from everything in England and there 
was nothing she could do Once at a 
time when she was particularly upset she 
did write to her little daughter, telling 
of her unhappiness and the reasons for 
It but the letter was intercepted by Mrs 
Herriton and nothing e\ex came of it 

Lilia often thought that if she could 
present her husband with a son they 
might eventually gam some happiness 
His one ambition was to be the father 
of a man like himself Finally Lilia did 
have a son, but she died in childbirth 
The Hemtons decided that they must tell 
Irma about her mothers death, but that 
It would be best if no one knew about the 
child who was, after all, no real relation 
of theirs 

Irma soon found out about the child 
when she began receiving post cards sent 
her by the father Her childish pride pre- 
vented her from keeping such an event a 
secret and soon all Sawston knew of it 
Much to the chagrin of the Hemtons, 
Miss Abbott, who still considered herself 
partly rebponsible for all that had hap- 
pened, began to insist that something be 
done for the child, either by them or by 
herself Mrs Hernton, whose pride would 
not allow anyone else to do something 
that would in any way reflect on her fam 
ily, immediately began negotiations which 
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she hoped would enable her to adopt the ing Philip’s failure, prepared to leave the 
boy village Shortly before it was time for 

When letters resulted only in praise them to catch the tram she sent a note 
and polite refusals she decided that Philip to Philip telling him to pick her up just 
must again go to Monteriano and gam the outside the gate to the village When he 
custody of the child at any cost Harriet got there he found that she had also 
was to go along to see that he accom visited the Carella household and, not 
plished his mission On their arrival, how finding Carella at home, had simply 
ever, they found that Miss Abbott had picked up the baby and walked away 
preceded them and was also intent on On the way down the mountain to the 
seeing that the child was taken back to tram their carriage was accidentally over- 
England Unfortunately Philip and Miss turned and the baby was killed When 
Abbott soon began to be affected by the Philip told Carella what had happened, 
romantic and charming atmosphere They the Italian almost killed him Miss Ab- 
were still determined to carry out their bott, whom Carella had always revered as 
mission, but they quickly lost all feeling something of a goddess, was the only 
of urgency m the matter person who could calm him and prevent 

On their second day m the villase, more pain By the time the English group 
when the interview with Signor Carella had recuperated enough to leave Italy the 
was to take place, Miss Abbott went to two men were again good friends 
the house early and alone she was afraid On the way back to England, however, 
that Philip would fail While there she Philip received another disappointment 
was completely won o\ er by the father s Because of the romantic atmosphere and 
devotion to the son and soon found her of the close association, he and Miss Ab- 
self on the Italian’s side and against die bott had somewhat ignored the normal 
Herritons, even though she knew she English coldness and he had fallen in love 
could do nothing to hinder their plans with her He almost proposed to her 
Philip also saw Carella that day m the when they were talking about love and 
morning and m the afternoon and he, their futures but she thinking he had 
although he would not openly admit that suspected it long before, told him of her 
the Italian was right, found himself com passion for Carella Philip, who had for 
pletely indifferent to the outcome of his years thought that he understood the 
mission, and on friendly terms with his world and who had considered himself 
adversary Success in the affair was left merely a spectator of life, discovered that 
to Harriet, who, after apparently accept he really understood nothing 

THE WHITE DEVIL 

Type of work Drama 

Author John Webster 0 Bv.fore 1635) 

Type of flat Revenge tragedy • 

Tvme of flat Sixteenth century 
Locale Rome and Padua, Italy 
First p-e$ented c 1612 

Pnnctfal characters 

ViTTORiA CoROMBONA a Venetian lady 

Paulo Giordano Ursini Duke of Brachiano 

Francisco de Medicis Duke of Florence 

Cardinal Monticelso his brother 

Camillo Vittona s husband 

Flamineo Vittona’s brother, secretary to Brachia* « 

MAacsUfOt another brother, attendant on Francisco de Medios 
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Count Lodovico a banished nobleman 

Isabella sister of Francisco de Medias Bracbiano^s wife 

Giovanni, son of Isabella and Brachiano 


Cnttqm 

The White Devil, or, Vittona Corom 
bona IS as tumultuous a melodrama as 
any written during the Elizabethan Age 
Filled with violent deeds performed by 
heroic personages, its plot, involving love, 
treachery, and revenge, seems incredible 
but It IS based on actual events which 
took place in sixteenth century Italy 

The Story 

Antonelh and Gasparo courtiers of 
Fiancisco de Medicis, Duke of Florence, 
brought to Count Lodovico in Rome the 
news that he had been banished because 
of his notonous intrigues and bloody 
murders Lodovico could not understand 
why he had been singled out for punish 
ment when other noblemen, especially 
the Duke of Brachiano, were guilty of 
crimes just as heinous 

Brachiano was trying to seduce Vit 
tona Corombona, wife of the aging Ca 
millo Helping Brachiano in his scheme 
was Vittona^s unscrupulous brother Fla 
mineo, who convinced Camillo that the 
best way to keep Vittona virtuous was to 
give her unlimited freedom This pnvi 
lege granted, Vittona kept an assignation 
with Brachiano Through the transparent 
symbolism of a dream which she had 
fabricated, Vittona urged her lover to 
murder Isabella, his wife, and Camillo, 
her husband Just as Brachiano was de 
daring his love for Vittona and his 
understanding of her design, Vittona's 
mother, Cornelia, disclosed herself to de 
nounce the two and to announce the ar 
rival of Brachiano^s wife in Rome 

Isabella's brothers, Francisco and Car 
dinal Monticelso, summoned Brachiano 
to remonstrate against his philandenng 
When their appeal to Brachiano's sense 
of virtue resulted only in mutual recnmi 
nation, the brothers produced Giovanni, 
Brachiano's son, whose youthful inno 
cence, they hoped, would inspire Bra 
chiano 'with a sense of family duty Con 


fronted alone by Isabella, Brachiano 
proved the folly of such a hope by be 
rating his wife and vowing never again 
to sleep with her To forestall the war 
w^hich would surely ensue if Francisco 
learned of this vow, Isabella pretended 
that she was unable to forgive her hus 
band and declared that she was abandon 
ing her husband s bed Her ruse and 
Brachiano's acquiescence in it fooled 
Francisco so completely that he de- 
nounced Isabella for mad jealousy 
Disgusted by their sister's vow but 
convinced that she would soon retract it, 
Francisco and Monticelso turned their 
attention to Camillo and Marcello, an 
other of Vittona's brothers whom they 
had decided to appoint joint commission 
ers in charge of combating the pirates re- 
portedly led by the banished Lodovico 
Camillo objected because he feared he 
would be cuckolded during his absence 
from home, but Monticelso s promise to 
keep an eye on Vittona quieted him 
Actually Monticelso and Francisco were 
giving Camillo the commission to get him 
away from Rome so that Brachiano might 
have free access to Vittona By this 
scheme the two brothers hoped to plunge 
Brachiano into a shameful scandal 
Brachiano, however, had made his own 
plans having arranged for Flamineo to 
murder Camillo and for Julio, a physi 
cian, to kill Isabella Through the magic 
of a conjurer, Brachiano was able to 
watch the murders, Isabella dying from 
kissing a poisoned portrait of her hus- 
band, and Camillo, from being pushed 
off a vaulting horse in a gymnasium 
Monticelso and Francisco immediately 
brought Vittona to trial for the murder 
of her husband, though they knew they 
had no evidence other than her ill repute 
At her tnal before the ambassadors to 
Rome, a hearing presided over by Monti 
celso, Brachiano admitted that he had 
stayed at Vittona's house the night of the 
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murder This testimony, along with other 
incriminating but circumstantial evidence 
of her prostitution, was sufficient to con 
vict Vittoria, although she protested her 
innocence and denounced the conduct of 
the trial Monticelso sentenced her to 
confinement in a house of reformed pros 
titutes 

Immediately after the pronouncement 
of this sentence, Giovanni arrived to tell 
his uncles of his mother's death Accom 
panying him was Lodovico, who secretly 
had been in love with Isabella and who, 
in fact, had witnessed her death Fran 
cisco and Monticelso realized that Brachi 
ano was responsible for the murder of 
their sister but disagreed on how to 
avenge it Fearing that a war might re 
suit from an open attack on Brachiano, 
yet unwilling to defer vengeance, Fran 
CISCO, inspired by a vision of Isabella's 
ghost, devised a trick He wrote a letter 
to Vittoria, professing his love for her 
and instructed his servant to deliver it 
when some of Brachiano's men were 
close by 

As Francisco hoped Flamineo inter 
cepted the letter and gave it to Brachiano, 
who was, of course, enraged by Vittoria's 
apparent infidelity A violent quarrel en 
sued between the two, refereed by the 
pandering Flamineo It ended in a recon 
ciliation so sweet that Brachiano resolved 
to have Vittona stolen away from the 
home for convertites and then to marry 
her To trick Brachiano into marrying a 
prostitute was exactly what Francisco 
had hoped for, but his lust for revenge 
was not yet satisfied He engaged Lodo 
Vico, who had been pardoned, to murder 
Brachiano 

Monticelso, who had just been elected 
Pope, excommunicated Brachiano and his 
bnde, then, learning of the plotted mur 
der, he forbade Lodovico to commit it 
Monticelso s command was ignored, how 


ever, when Francisco sent Lodovico a 
thousand crowns in Monticelso's name, 
a gift which convinced Lodovico that the 
Pope had been craftily insincere 

Francisco apparently decided to oversee 
the murder himself, for he disguised him 
self as Muhnasser, a Moor, and pro 
ceeded to Brachiano's palace in Padua 
accompanied by Lodovico and Gasparo, 
who were disguised as Knights of Malta 
Welcomed by Brachiano, the trio planned 
a homble death for him 

Before they could carry out their 
scheme another murder was committed 
A quarrel between Marcello and Flamineo 
over the latter's amorous attentions paid 
to Zanche, Vittoria’s Moorish maid, re- 
sulted in Flamineo's killing his brother 
While Brachiano was passing judgment 
on the murderer, Lodovico spnnkled 
Brachiano's helmet -with poison The poi 
son drove Brachiano mad Soon there 
after, Lodovico and Gasparo, dressed as 
Capuchins, entered the room where the 
count lay raving they revealed their true 
identity and strangled him 

After his lords death, Flamineo sued 
to Vittona for a reward in payment of 
his long, treacherous service Rebuffed, 
he produced two pairs of pistols, claim 
ing that he had promised Brachiano to 
kill himself and Vittona after Brachiano's 
death Vittona persuaded Flamineo to die 
first, but when she and Zanche fired the 
pistols at him they learned that Flamineo, 
to test Vittona, had not loaded the weap 
ons Before he could murder the women, 
however, Lodovico and Gasparo rushed 
m and killed all three Giovanni and 
a group of ambassadors discovered the 
murderers standing over the corpses 
Wounded, Lodovico confessed and then 
disclosed the part Francisco had played 
in these bloody deeds Giovanni swore 
vengeance on the Duke of Florence 
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WITHIN THE GATES 


Type of work Drama 

Author Sean O Casey (1884- ) 

Type of plot Morality play 
Ttme of plot Twentieth century 
Locale In a London park 
First presented 1933 

Principal characters 

The Dreamer a young poet 
The Young Woman Janmce a prostitute 
The Old Woman her mother, a drunkard 
The Atheist foster father of Jannice 
The Bishop, Jannice^s father 


Critique 

This expressiomstic morality plav, the 
least produced play of a seldom produced 
playwright, has had a very mixed recep 
tion by audiences and critics alike It 
belongs to the Devon period of plays by 
an expatriate, though still very Irish, 
writer who followed Shaw into English 
exile and who became in part his succes 
sor in the theater The play, in four parts 
or seasons, is a kind of war cry against 
the modern, impoverished spirit of man, 
weighed down by mass conformity, 
though protested against by the poet 
dreamer In its simplest outline the play 
IS a modern Everywoman— O'Casey's great 
concern for the life force is brought to 
focus here— who turns in her final days 
on earth, to family, church, social agency 
lover, and finally, poet Though she dies 
making the sign of the cross, he alone 
sustains her with love and compassion 

The Story 

It was spnng within the gates of a 
London park where a war memonal stood 
in strong contrast to the surrounding 
spnng flowers A group of voung people, 
costumed like the spnng vegetation, sang 
and danced to a poem newly written by 
The Dreamer His song expressed hope 
for the world through the earth mother's 
renewal of old promises Contrasted with 
this lively group were The Downand- 
Outs, those bowed by the master classes 
and the prejudices they spawn 


The Dreamer, who sensed the inde- 
pendent spmt disguised by her conven- 
tional street walker's appearance, followed 
The Young Woman, only to be rejected 
by her His friend The Atheist urged the 
poet to lea\ e her adrift As the girl's fos 
ter father, he explained to the interested 
young man that she had a fine mmd 
which forever darted first to the left, then 
to the right A young divinity student 
named Gilbert had fathered and forgotten 
her Her housemaid mother, turned away 
from the college gate, had placed her 
child in a church orphanage, where the 
nuns treated her as a child of sin and 
impressed fancifully on her mind the hell 
for which she was probably destined The 
Atheist, smitten with the good looks and 
fierce spirit of the mother, took them both 
in, only to be deserted when the daughter 
became a prostitute and the mother a 
drunkard Both were beset by their own 
vision of sin and full of hate for each 
other 

Since the godless man gave the girl no 
poetry but only intellectual exercises, The 
Dreamer suggested that The Atheist had 
taken her from one darkness into another 
He begged the foster father to take her 
home again while there still was loveli 
ness m her, but The Atheist was too fond 
of his independent life of rabble-rousing 
through speechifying and pamphleteer 
mg 

Within the park appeared vested inter 
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ests represented by nursemaids and tbeir 
anstocratic charges, a policewoman, The 
Bishop and his sister, chair attendants, a 
gardener, a Salvation Army officer, evan 
gehsts, and politicians m various types of 
hats which corresponded to their points 
of view The Dreamer moved among 
them all and urged them to throw off 
their worldly bonds for them he wrote 
the Song of the Dovm and Outs, a la 
ment for those who whine through life 
with dread and who are sick with appre 
hension, the victims of dead traditions 

The Young Woman, in spite of a heart 
condition, ran after her foster father Re 
buffed, she still persisted in disclosing her 
dreams of hell and heaven She turned 
next to a young Salvation Army officer 
who offered her the minimum security 
of the body though he was interested in 
her for other reasons of the P'^sh The 
Gardener, in love with physical love and 
unresponsive to her claim for affectionate 
understanding rejected her and refused 
to marry her when he learned she was ill 
The gates then closed on this satmc 
spring idyl 

Summer found the gates opening on 
the people’s sensuous enjoyment of the 
lovely day, bellowing summer’s deceptive 
pleasures Conventional morality was the 
topic of discussion among the Down and 
Outs, The Bishop guiltily avoiding his 
sister, who disliked the commoners, was 
their leader while on a kind of pilgrimage 
among the '‘lower classes” His morality 
was tested by chair attendants wanting 
chanty and by The Young Woman, who 
wanted redemption She vigo^'ously par- 
ried dogma against dogma—to his chagrin, 
for he urged her to return to her mother 
and the Aurch, only to discover himself 
as the guilty lover and irresponsible fa- 
ther After this disjoined, highly emo 
tional reunion, The Dreamer rescued The 
Young Woman from the mother’s vio 
lence and the passivity of the priest father 
(as yet nor identified by anyone but him 
self), who could only give her money 
clandestinely She again rejected the poet, 
who offered her a song, and departed 


with the somewhat guilty acting Salvation 
Army officer She mocked the pnest who 
saved only himself but complimented the 
poet on ms song as the gates closed on 
the departing couple 

On a lovely autumn day, the park 
gates opened on The Dreamer and The 
Young Woman, he ecstatic and she drunk 
with wine and joy She begged him not 
to leave her because in his absence she 
might return to her Salvation Army lover 
The young poet ins ated that the officer 
could give her neither peace nor joy, for 
his peace brought a measured joy, where- 
as she needed joy to find peace 

The political forces came together 
armed with newspapers and debated the 
ongin of God and the universe The 
Young Woman ended the argument by 
stating that their combined knowledge 
could not fill a spoon She, uneasy in her 
soul, sang the poets song of love to the 
background chanting of despair Her 
panic mounted as she felt death’s clutch 
and she shouted for help, but the only 
solace she found was the conventional 
responses of The Bishop responses she re 
jected with telling arguments against his 
stnngent denial of life Nor could The 
Atheist or Salvation Army arguments win 
her, only the kiss and embrace of man 
for woman took her through the gates 
Winter came through the gates into 
the de<folate park as the bugle call, The 
Last Post, set the mood The Bishop had 
returned with his sister, he now strongly 
moved to compassion the desire to do 
the right thing, and she determined to 
prevent it 

The Old Woman, also touched by 
conscience, went looking for her daughter 
but presented her wreath to the war me* 
monal because her one week of happiness 
had been spent with an Irish soldier killed 
later in a senselecs battle She accosted 
The Bishop a thin thought of recollectiott 
assailing her, but he denied her and the 
girl and, prompted by his sister, reverted 
to his worship of self 

The men of argument proposed the 
nddles of modem psychology, again not 
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filling a spoon with knowledge 

The Young Woman now wished to re 
ject the poet lover for The Bishop, know 
mg as she did so that life was fast going 
out of her She revived long enough to 
revile her sob saying mother, who in turn 
reviled The Bishop's sister in garbled 
ntual for oaths 

A great struggle for supremacy over 
the dying woman s thoughts ensued The 


Bishop with Latin comfort, the Down 
and Outs with conventional sympathy, 
but the poet with song and dance of an 
Old Testament elegiac sort a defiance of 
the world and a praise of God The priest 
intoned as she haltingly made the sign 
of the cross, the hymn of Down and Outs 
praised oblivion, and the poet sang his 
song of praise to The Young Woman 
who was dying within the gates 


WOLF SOLENT 

Type of work Novel 

Awthor John Cowper Powys (1872 ) 

Type of 'plot Psychological realism 
Ttme of plot Twentieth century 
Locale Devon England 
First putfhshed 1929 

Principal characters 
Wolf Solent 
Ann Solent, his mother 
Gerda Tore, his wife 
Mr Torp Gerda s father, a stonecutter 
Lob Tore his son 

Selena Gault Wolf s father s mistress 

Darnley Otter Wolf s friend 

Jason Otter, Darnley s brother a poet 

Squire Urquhart, a wealthy historian, Wolf s employer 

Christie Malakite Wolf s spiritual mate 

Mr Malakite, her father a bookseller 

Bob Weevil Gerda s fnend 

Mattie Smith Wolf s half sister 

Albert Smith a hatter 

Olwen, a child hving with the Smiths 


Critique 

In this novel Powys presents against a 
contemporary setting some of his ideas 
on the mystical power that shapes all 
men's actions The hero, Wolf Solent, 
attempts to find himself and his place m 
the universe, but he is constantly caught 
between the dictates of his own nature 
and the conventions of the world m 
which he lives This world is not merely 
conventional, for Powys' Dorset is a mys- 
tic place of powerful spirits affecting 
human beings and conducive to strange 
nocturnal wanderings, as well as a com- 
munity haunted by incest, disturbing 


graves, and sinister suggestions of murder 
The powerful spirits are reflections of the 
animal nature of human beings forces 
springing from man that defy his best 
efforts to impose a rational order on him 
self and his world Many of the names of 
the characters, such as Wolf Solent and 
Jason Otter, suggest this idea of the am 
mal nature of man At times Powys has 
his characters dwell at great ^ngth on 
their own personalities and on the sym 
bohc nature of all they have discovered 
in experience Despite the turgidity of 
some of these reflections and the loose 
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structure of the novel, Wolf Solent is 
not without forceful appeal For many 
modern readers it is too prolix to carry 
deep tragic meaning For others it is a 
powerful demonstration of man’s essential 
loneliness and lack of control 

The Story 

Wolf SoLnt, a thirty five year old his 
tory master from London, decided to ac 
cept a post in the Do^’set village that he 
and his mother had left when he was ten 
years old His father, a teacher in the 
village school, had earned on <feveral af 
fairs with local women and had died in 
disgrace years before When Wolf arrived 
m the village Ramsgard, he had the 
promise of a job as secretary to Mr Urqu 
hart, the local squire, who was engaged 
in writing a history of the area Wolf 
haunted by the misery and poverty of 
the city and anticipating a peaceful exist 
ence in the area of his origin, looked for 
ward to establishing himself in Ramsgard, 
where he planned to have his mother join 
him 

On his first day in Ramsgard Wolf 
called on Selena Gault, his father’s old 
mistress She took him to his fathers 
grave, which she tended with reverence, 
and praised his father’s force and vitality 
in contrast to the ngid control Wolfs 
mother had always maintained Wolf 
went to live with the Otters There he 
found himself attracted to Damley’s sane 
kindness but repelled by Jasons erratic 
conversation and worship of mystic sym 
bols 

When Wolf began to work for Squire 
Urquhart, he soon discovered that the 
Squire’s proposed history was simply a 
chronicle of all the scandals and salacious 
stones of the county About the same 
time Wolf met Gerda Torp, the beautiful 
daughter of the local stonecutter At 
tracted by her beauty and worked on by 
all the natural symbols emerging in the 
long walks that he and Gerda took, he 
soon yielded to his own animal nature 
and seduced the girl in a bed of yellow 
bracken Soon, following the conventions 


of village society, they made plans to 
marry In the meantime Wolf had also 
met Chnstie Malakite, the daughter of 
the local bookseller He often went to 
tea in Christie s small, book filled sitting 
room The spintual attraction Chnstie 
held for him was as powerful as his phys- 
ical attraction to Gerda 

Wolf had been in Ramsgard only a 
short time when his mother arrived Be 
cause he could find no place for his 
mother to stay on her first night in Rams 
gard, he accepted Selena Gaults sugges 
tion that he take his mother to the home 
of Albert Smith a local hatter At the 
Smith cottage Wolf felt a sudden strong 
kinship with Mattie, apparently the 
daughter of Albert Smith He later dis 
covered that Mattie was, m fact, his half 
sister, the illegitimate daughter of his 
father and Albert Smith's late wife A 
voung girl Olwen, was also living at the 
Simths Olwen was the offspnng of Mr 
Malakite and his own oldest daughter 
This knowledge of the animal spirit in 
fusing so much of Ramsgard’s past made 
a deep impression on Wolf about the 
same time that he became aware of the 
conflict between his physical feelings for 
Gerda and his spiritual ties with Christie 
In spite of his conflict he married Gerda 
As time passed he became more con 
scious of strange hints and references to 
the sudden death of Squire Urquhart’s 
former secretary He even bought Jason 
Otter’s Mukalog, a God figure that Jason 
associated with mystical and devilish pow 
ers Wolf knew that he could not really 
afford the purchase, but he hoped that 
through ownership of the image he could 
rationally control the strange force of ex 
penence around him Control, however, 
seemed to be breaking down for Wolf 
His mamage with Gerda, a silent and 
impassive beauty, was not working out 
well and he still felt impelled to call on 
Chnstie frequently He suspected that 
Gerda was having an affair with a former 
suitor, Bob Weevil, a flashy young man 
who helped run his father’s sausage shop 
Only Wolf’s mother seemed in full con 
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trol of her destiny as she made careful 
plans to open a tea shop in the neighbor 
hood 

Albert Smith died suddenly After a 
great deal of discussion among the Otters, 
the Solents, and Selena Gault Mattie 
and Olwen went to live with the Otters 
There, Mattie and Darnley fell in love 
and eventually married, while Olwen, 
having come close to her sister, Christie, 
eventually went to live with her 

Wolf revolting against Squire Urqu 
harfs pornographic project, had quit his 
job on the history and with Darnley 
Otter's help, secured a job as a teacher 
In need of money, however for he and 
Gerda lived m a fairly shabby house 
Wolf returned to Squire Urquhart and 
agreed to finish the history by working 
evenings Throughout the winter Wolf 
worked hard on the proiect One evening, 
having been told that Christie would be 
alone for the night, he went to visit her 
Although she was fully prepared for his 
visit, Wolf discovered that, bound as he 
was to keep Christie m the spiritual cate 
gory he had created for her, he could not 
transform his spintual passion into the 
physical He realized then that their re 
lationship would always remain spintual 

When Wolf finished the history and 
delivered it to Squire Urquhart he felt 
that he ought not to cash the check be- 
cause the work had been so cheaply por- 


nographic Gerda, wanting the money for 
household improvements could not see 
his point and became furious with him 
In her anger she confirmed Wolf s jealous 
feelings and had an affair with Bob 
Weevil Wolf later decided to cash the 
check and keep the money but his de 
cision came too late to heal the rupture 
with Gerda However, after a few months 
they did achieve a kind of peace without 
lo\e 

One evening, while drinking tea with 
Gerda, Wolf suddenly received a tele 
pathic message from Christie He hurried 
to her house to discover that old Mr 
Malakite had fallen down the narrow 
stairs Wolf staved with Chnstie until 
after her father^s death, comforting her 
and making the necessary arrangements 
A short time later Chnstie having no 
further rea'^on to remain in Ramsgard 
since WoIPs love for her was simply 
spiritual, took Olwen and moved to Wey 
mouth Wolf stayed with Gerda, even 
though he realized more and more that 
she was a woman still attractive to men 
and that, ha\mg lost her loyalty to Wolf, 
she was probably having affairs with 
othe men Wolf realized his failure to 
master his feelings Unable to control the 
forces within him in a sane and mean 
ingful way, he would always struggle m 
his loneliness to know himself and the 
world of confusion around him 
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THE WOMAN HATER » 

4 

Type of work Drama 

Authors Francis Beaumont C15855 1616) and John Fletcher (1579 1625), sometunes at | 

tnbuted to Beaumont alone I 

Type of plot Romantic comedy I 

Time of plot Early seventeenth century I 

Locale Milan , 

First presented c 1606 

Pnnctpal characters [ 

OuANA a beautiful, witty young girl 
The Duke of Milan, in love with Onana 
Count Valore Onana s brother 
Gonparino, general of Milan, the woman hater 

Arrigo, a courtier | 

Lucio, a lord 
Lazabillo, a glutton 


IBS 


A MERCEft 
A Panderer 
J uuA, R prostitute 


Critique 

In this play Beaumont possibly with 
some assistance from Fletcher, attempted 
to do more than could be successfully ac 
complished in one work The result is a 
comedy which has some good moments, 
but which contains much undigested ma 
tenal Gondarmo, who gives the play its 
title, IS a character of Jonsonian humours 
who IS motivated solely by a pathological 
hatred of women Little is done with him, 
however, at the end of the play he re 
mains unregenerate, a speaker of satirical 
truth in his anti feminine attitude Laza 
nllo, whose only aim in life is the con 
sumption of rare delicacies of the table, 
IS a Gondarmo on a different level In 
spite of his foolishness, he carries about 
him such an air of genial absurdity that 
his punishment marriage to a prostitute 
seems unduly harsh On ana is an emanci 
pated wuman— -beautiful witty bold yet 
honest as well However with an almost 
incredible stupidity she allows Gondanno 
to maneuver her into a highly compromis 
mg position In addition, the play also 
presents satirical glances at the stupidity 
of middle class citizens the affectations 
of courtiers, and the dishonesty of the 
lower class The plot unfortunately, is 
not constructed with sufficient care to 
carry all the burdens placed upon it 

The Story 

Wandenng the streets late at night 
with Amgo and Lucio, the Duke of Mi 
Ian discussed various affairs of state and 
talked about his personal life That day 
he had been presented with the head of 
an umbrana, a rare and delicious fish, and 
he had ordered it sent to Gondanno 
More important, he confessed his love 
for Oriana, a maiden whom he had seen 
but never spoken with 

Although the Duke's passion was still 
a closely guarded secret, the news of the 
umbrana's h^ad had spread abroad It 


was of particular concern to Lazarillo, a 
courtier whose consuming passion was 
food Every day Lazanllos boy scoured 
the court for information concerning 
novel dishes to be served at the various 
tables, and Lazarillo exercised his wits to 
secure an invitation to share the most 
appetizing When Lazarillo learned that 
umbrana was available, he was beside 
himself unfortunately, however, he did 
not know that the Duke had already 
given away the fish s head 

Valore meanwhile, was doing every- 
thing in his power to persuade his sister 
Oriana not to present herself at court 
Because she was only fifteen and had no 
experience m the wwld, Valore feared 
that the temptations of the court would 
overnde her good judgment But Oriana 
was determined, and after hearing her 
b’-other's warnings, she set out Valore, 
left at loose ends, was glad to see Lazanllo 
approaching because he could count on 
being amused by the glutton's foibles 

Lazanllo quickly declined Valore's in 
vitation to dine— he was after bigger 
game His real business was to ask Valore 
to present him that morning to the Duke, 
from whom he hoped to extract in some 
manner an invitation to dinner Valore 
was quite willing to make the presenta 
tion, but in order to increase the sport he 
ordered a professional intelligencer who 
hanpened to be at hand to shadow Laz 
arillo and to report any of his treasonable 
utterances to Lucio While Valore was 
giving the spy these secret instructions, 
Lazarillo's boy learned that the fish's head 
was now to be found at Gondarino's 
house Agreeing to meet Valore there 
later, Lazanllo burned off in pursuit of 
a dinner invitation 

But Gondarmo, having no use for the 
delicacy, had sent it off to his mercer, 
to whom he owed money, as a mollifica- 
tion Gondanno, like Lazanllo, was ruled 
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by one consuming passion, in his case a 
complete aversion to women He was hor 
nfied therefore, when a sudden hailstorm 
caused Onana to take refuge in his house 
He cursed her, reviled her, insulted her, 
not realizing that Onana, who knew his 
reputation as a woman hater, had sought 
out his house deliberately in order to 
plague him She answered his violence 
only with plcasantnes Onana was not 
the only one who had been caught out 
doors in the hailstorm, however, before 
long the Duke, Amgo, and Lucio also 
made their way to Gondarino's house 
Gondanno immediately petitioned to have 
Onana removed, but the Duke, startled 
to find Onana present, began to suspect 
that she had visited Gondanno for no 
virtuous purpose and that his host’s blus 
ter was feigned in an attempt to conceal 
a clandestine love affair After a pro 
longed consultation with Arngo and 
Lucio, the Duke decided to reserve judg 
ment 

Meanwhile, Valore and Lazanllo also 
appeared, Lazanllo having sent his boy 
into the kitchens to inquire after the 
umbrana’s head Valore presented Laz 
anllo to the Duke, who received him cor 
dially and even did him the honor of 
inviting him to dinner Lazanllo declined 
not wishing to be separated from the deli- 
cacy he had his heart set upon Soon after 
the Duke's departure, however, Lazanllo 
was informed that the head was again 
missing Once more he set out to track it 
down, Valore going with him Onana re 
mained behind, vowing that she would 
dine with Gondanno, the more he pro 
tested, the more she resolved to pretend 
love for him in order to torment him 

Onana was using all of her wiles on 
the woman hater when her campaign was 
interrupted by the return of the Duke, 
who was much distressed by his suspi 
cions After Onana had left the room, he 
began to question Gondanno closely 
about his relationship with the girl Gon 
danno, taking this opportunity to be re 
venged upon the troublesome baggage, 
swore to the Duke that all of his suspi 


cions were true— that Onana was a pros 
titute who had forced him to yield to her 
after she had pursued him for a long 
time Believing yet wishing to disbelieve, 
the Duke rushed out, but Gondarmo’s 
plans for Onana were not yet terminated 
When she reappeared he pretended to 
have fallen m love with her Having re- 
veale4 that he had slandered her to the 
Duke, he swore to set matters straight 
again and offered her a private house to 
which she could retire until the Duke 
should once more regard her with favor 
Completely taken in, Onana agreed 

Dunng this time Valore and Lazanllo 
had reached the court, where they dis 
cussed the matter of the missing umbrana 
in detail and at last received a report from 
the boy that it was to be found at Gon 
darmo’s mercer’s house Lazanllo humed 
off again Unknown to him, Valore’s in 
telligencers had copied down bits and 
snatches of his words in such a way 
that they constituted evidence for high 
treason They, in turn, hastened to Lucio 
to report 

In the meantime Gondanno’s mercer, 
a man with a foolish respect for learn 
ing but not the slightest idea of what true 
learning was, discussed with a panderer 
the possibility of obtaining a bride for 
himself The panderer, who had dis 
guised himself as a scholar, had convinced 
the mercer that he could, by means of his 
art, arrange a match with an heiress That 
very afternoon, he promised, the mercer s 
bnde would be compelled by magic to 
appear at the panderer’s house, and m 
order that she should be the less noticed 
as she was drawn irresistibly through the 
streets she would be dressed in a white 
waistcoat and torn stockings Actually this 
woman was to be one of the panderer’s 
stable of prostitutes Just as the man was 
about to depart, the umbrana’s head ar 
nved from Gondanno, and the mercer, 
as a mark of favor, gave it to the pan 
derer Lazanllo, amving a few moments 
later, learned the fish’s new destination 
and set off after it again 

At the court Valore, closeted with the 
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Duke, defended his sister*s reputation she replied by asking leave to wnte Va 

while Gondanno waited outside the lore for her release 

Duke's chambers with more lies to The three noblemen returned to the 
blacken it still further When the two palace, where a hot argument ensued It 

confronted each other Gondanno offered was ultimately decided that Onana's vir 
to take Valore and the Duke to a place tue would be put to a final test, if she 

where Oriana's unchastity would be failed it, she would die As the Duke, 

proved Thus all parties began to con- Valore, and Gondanno watched from a 
verge upon a bagnio to which Gondanno concealed gallery, Amgo confronted On 
had sent Onana without her knowledge ana with the information that she was 
—the mercer to claim his bride, Lazanllo held guilty of unchastity and had been 
to seek the umbrana's head, and Gon- condemned to death Onana protested her 

darino, Valore, and the Duke to find out innocence, but Amgo was firm— she had 

the truth about Onana been judged and she must die Yet there 

The mercer was the first to amve was one way in which she could preserve 

Having been assured by the panderer that her hfe, she could lie with Amgo, who 

the heiress waited ivithin, he entered had the power to save her When Onana 
Lazanllo next appeared upon the scene, indignantly refused, declanng that she 

he recognized the house for what it was, preferred death to dishonor, the Duke 

but, his appetite being stronger than his emerged from his hiding place to claim 

virtue, he also entered He had just se her for his bride Gondanno was pun- 

cured from Julia, a prostitute, an invita ished by being bound in a chair, helpless 
tion to a supper at which the coveted while, under Oriana's supervision, he 

fish's head was to be served when he was was kissed and fondled by the ladies of 

arrested for treason by the intelligencers the court 

As he was dragged away be promised Lazanllo, meanwhile, had been con- 
Julia mamage if she would only save the demned by Lucio but pardoned through 
umbrana until his return Finally, the Valore's intervention He returned to the 
Duke, Valore, and Gondanno arrived and bagnio took Julia to the priest, and finally 
caught sight of Onana at an upper win feasted on the umbrana's head The mer- 
dow of the house The sight of her was cer mamed the woman the panderer had 
almost enough to convince the Duke produced Thus he was taught the lesson 

When Gondanno hailed her, however, that no man can be learned without labor 

THE WOMAN’S PRIZE 

Type of work Drama 

Author John Fletcher Cl 579 1625) 

Type of plot Farce 

Time of plot Sixteenth century 

Locale Italy 

Ftr$t presented c 1604 

Principal characters 

Petruchio the wife tamer 

Maria, Petruchio's bnde 

Livia her Sister 

Bianca their cousin 

Moroso an old man in love with Livia 

Sophocles a fnend of Petruchio 

Tranio, another fnend 

Petronius, father of Mana and Livia 

Rowland, a young gentleman, in love with Livia 

Jacques, Petruchio's servant 
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Critique 

Attempting no doubt to capitalize on 
the earlier success of Shakespeare's The 
Taming of the Shrew, Fletcher in this 
play turns the tables on Petruchio by 
having a new wife bring him to heel 
Although It IS by no means a failure, The 
Woman*s Prize or, The Tamer Tamed 
IS considerably inferior to the comedy on 
which It is based To cite only one point 
of difference, Shakespeare manages very 
skillfully to have Petruchio show Kath 
anna her shortcomings by subtly mirror 
mg her meanness and perversity, she is 
tamed, as it were with love and emerges 
reformed but with her spirit unbroken 
Fletcher is incapable of this kind of 
finesse Maria, Katharma's successor, com 
pletely humiliates Petruchio by means of 
a senes of extravagant tricks all of which 
are ultimately made possible by taking 
advantage of her husband's unsatisfied 
desire for her The resulting comedy of 
situation IS, however, very tightly con 
structed, the subplot, which deals with 
the love affair between Livia and the 
rather ineffectual Rowland, is skillfully 
interwoven with the mam plot Much 
broadly comic business is introduced 
more or less for its own sake— notably the 
invasion of the townswomen— but the 
pace of the action is so fast and the mat 
ter so high spirited that the whole play 
comes off successfully 

The Story 

As they gathered in Petruchio's house 
after the wedding, Moroso, Sophocles, 
and Tranio discussed the match that had 
been made between Petruchio, the shrew 
tamer, and the soft and yielding Mana, 
daughter of Petronius Although Moroso, 
an ancient dotard who was infatuated 
with Livia, Petronius' second daughter, 
held that Petruchio was not so terrible as 
some believed, the others agreed that his 
first wife, now dead, had so inflamed his 
ill humor that Maria was in for a very 
bad time indeed As a man's man Pe- 
tmchio left nothing to be desired, but 
as a woman's man he was fiery and un- 


predictahle 

A different conversation occupied two 
other wedding guests Young Rowland 
was half afraid that Livia, enticed by 
Moroso s gold, would renounce the love 
she had secretly sworn to him, and he 
was attempting to induce her to elope 
with him But Livia, who was as prac 
tical as she was beautiful, was unwilling 
to sacrifice her marriage portion by marry 
ing without her father's permission Vow 
mg that she had a plan which would 
make her legitimately his she sent Row 
land from her She was immediately 
joined by the new bride Maria and her 
cousin Bianca 

Influenced by Bianca Maria had un 
dergone such a change that Lma was 
shocked Gone were her soft and gentle 
manners, in their place Maria urged 
on by Bianca, exhibited a firm resolution 
She would fight a holy war for the sal 
vation of all womanhood Never would 
she yield herself to her husband until 
his spirit was broken, until the wife 
tamer was himself tamed This she pro 
claimed in so imperious and immodest 
a tone that Livia left offended, hut 
Maria's plans remained unchanged When 
Jacques entered to inform her that Pe 
truchio was ready to come to her, she 
replied that Petruchio could sleep else- 
where— he would share no bed with her 
Dumbfounded, Jacques sought the im 
patient bridegroom 

Jacques interrupted Petruchio's boasts 
of his sexual prowess with the news that 
Maria and Bianca were firmly entrenched 
in the bedchamber with a month's ra 
tions and the determination that no man 
should enter until he had come to terms 
with them Just then the window opened 
above the courtyard where Petruchio was 
standing, and Maria appeared to an 
nounce that she would remain barricaded 
until Petruchio signed the articles she 
proposed Petruchio began to reason with 
her, gently at first but with increasing 
fire, but for every one of his arguments 
she had a counterargument of greater 


im 


weight Finally, in a blind rage, Petruchio 
swore that he would starve her into sub 
mission Thus the engagement ended, 
with the bnde inside and the bndegroom 
firmly locked out 

Livia, meanwhile, began to put her 
plan into action With Moroso loobng 
on, she purposely offended Rowland and 
bade him what seemed to be a final fare 
well as the young man stalked away, 
cursing women and all their works Mo 
roso took this as a sign that his suit had 
prospered, yet when he attempted to kiss 
Livia, she gave him a box on the ear 
Somewhat discomfited, Moroso com 
plained to Petronius, who assured him 
that within two hours the girl would 
be married to him But Livia had other 
ideas Approaching the sealed chamber, 
she begged to become a member of the 
women's party Her admission was as 
sured when Maria learned that she was 
laden with provisions 

Outside the siege continued Sopho 
cles argued for a peaceful settlement, hut 
Petruchio was adamant, he would assert 
his rights as a husband— no woman could 
daunt him But Petruchio had reckoned 
without the townswomen who had 
learned of Maria's stand Armed with pot 
lids, ladles, and other household utensils 
they formed a relief column and forced 
their way into the womens stronghold 
The victory was celebrated wuth dancing 
and wine and several of the victors drank 
rather more than they should have The 
siege was lifted and the vanquished men 
agreed to a treaty Petruchio yielded to 
Maria's terms, liberty and clothes and 
Moroso agreed to Livia's, that she should 
be forced to marry no one for a month 
Then victors and vanquished celebrated 
at a supper attended by all the towns 
women 

Although the women had temporarily 
called a truce, the war was not yet over 
As Rowland sulked and swore that he 
was forever through with love, Petruchio, 
attempting to bed his bride met another 
cold rebuff Once more in a rage, he 
offered half his land to the one who 


could make him stop loving her Con- 
tinuing to press her advantage, Mana first 
ordered an elaborate gown, then new 
horses and hawks for hunting, and new 
hangings for the house Finally she con 
sidered having the house torn down al 
together and rebuilt m a more pleasant 
location Hard pressed Petruchio again 
attempted to reason with her as sweetly 
as he could, however, he once more flew 
into a rage when Maria began to flirt 
openly with Sophocles In despair, Pe 
truchio resolved simply to die, he de- 
clared that only his death could shame 
his shrewish wife 

In the meantime Rowland was still 
having difficulties Tranio had induced 
him to show how little he cared for Livia 
by attending her forthcoming wedding 
to MorOiO He returned to her the van 
ous favors she had given him during 
their courtship and gave her a parting 
kiss Suddenly, his resolution beginning 
to weaken, he had to hurry from the 
scene to prevent love's stealing upon him 
again 

At the same time all was in confusion 
at Petruchio s Declaring that her bus 
band was sick of the plague, Maria was 
having the house stripped of all its fur 
nishings In spite of his protests that he 
was as healthy as anyone else, Petruchio 
was put under guard, and all of his 
fnends deserted him for fear of infection 
Left alone except for some members of 
the watch, the supposedly dying man 
burst open the door and put his guardians 
to flight by threatening them with a 
fowhng piece Only then did he realize 
that Maria had executed another maneu 
ver m her campaign to humiliate him, 
but this blow was not the final one 
Soon Maria returned and belabored him 
soundly for casting her off during his 
sickness Stung beyond endurance, Pe 
truchio nearly struck her, but caught him- 
self because she vowed to repay any mis 
treatment by cuckolding him with the 
first man she met 

Moroso also was feeling the pangs of 
despised love, and Petronius again prom- 
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ised him that he should enjoy Livia soon 
However, Bianca and Tranio were hatch 
mg a plot to aid Livia in her efforts to 
thwart her suitor Tranio’s task was to 
persuade Rowland to return to Petromus' 
house while Livia, under Bianca^s tute 
lage, feigned illness After she was safely 
abed and Tranio had lured Rowland to 
the scene, Bianca informed Moroso that 
although Livia was suffering an emotional 
upset she had renounced Rowland forever 
and would accept him instead When the 
entire party had gathered around her bed, 
Livia, speaking in the weak voice of one 
desperately sick, contritely begged Mo 
roso^s pardon for the many tricks she had 
played upon him She then sadly took 
her final leave of Rowland and had him 
sign a paper which she produced, a docu- 
ment in which he formally renounced 
any claim he had upon her After Moroso 
and Petronius had affixed their signatures, 
the party left the ailing maid to recuper- 
ate But as Rowland sadly walked toward 
his home, he looked more closely at his 
copy of the paper To his delight, he 
found that it was not a renunciation at 
all, but a marriage contract Livia's strange 


actions then became clear to him, she had 
tricked Moroso and her father into giving 
her and her dowry to the man she loved 
Petruchio, during this time, was at 
tempting to meet Manaus strategy with 
some ruses of his own Pretending that 
her treatment of him had killed any love 
he had felt for her, he threatened to set 
out on a journey She took the announce 
ment calmly and encouraged him to do 
so This scheme failing, he had himself 
carried home in a coffin surrounded by 
mourners who lamented that his wife^ 
evil ways had killed him On seeing his 
body, Maria wept, but not for his death 
Rather, she grie\ ed that he had led such 
a misguided and foolish life 

This was the last straw Petruchio sat 
up m the coffin But at last he had to 
admit himself outwitted and defeated 
Maria now had her wish, her campaign 
had been an unqualified success Embrac 
ing her husband, she announced that 
from that moment she was entirely his 
to do with as he chose With the tamer 
tamed, she vowed to be a humble and 
dutiful wife And Petruchio, his lesson 
learned, forgave her 


WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN 


Type of work Drama 
Author Thomas Middleton (1580 1627) 
of flot Tragedy of revenge 
'ttme of plot Early seventeenth century 
Locale Florence, Italy 
First presented c 1621 

Principal characters 

Leantio a Florentine clerk 
Bianca, his wife 

Fabbicio a Florentine gentleman 
Isabella, his daughter 
Livia, Fabncio s sister 
Hippolito, brother of Lma and Fabnao 
The Duke op Florence 
A Cardinal, the Duke's brother 
The Ward 

Guabdiano, his uncle and guardian 

Cnttque 

This Jacobean drama is set in Italy, vice, and violence Within this frame 
the conventional background which in work Middleton dispassionately and ironi 
tragedies of the penod imphed luxury, cally recorded human— especially feim 
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nine— motivation and passion The moral 
ending is also conventional The lasting 
impression left by the play is one of the 
movement of characters from deliberate 
scheming to uncontrollable involvement 
and destruction The dramatic structure 
of the play is unbalanced, and the slow 
entanglement of destructive passions is 
abruptly changed to the final, almost 
farcical, holocaust The tragedy is memo- 
rable not for its moral ending but for 
the nightmare quality of human passions 
revealed by the force of richly dramatic 
verse 

The Story 

Leantio, a Florentine merchant’s clerk, 
married Bianca, a beautiful and well bom 
Venetian, and brought her to his moth 
er s house On her arnval there, she re 
sponded graciously to his mother’s words 
of welcome and spoke of her love for 
Leantio He in turn informed his mother 
of Bianca’s luxunous background and of 
his inability to equal it He explained 
also that Bianca was a great pnze who 
must be kept hidden from other men’s 
eyes His mother feared that Bianca 
would be discontented with her new and 
poorer home 

In a ncher house, Livia was entertain- 
ing her brother Fabncio the father of 
Isabella, and Guardiano the uncle of a 
nch and foolish boy called the Ward 
They discussed the proposed marriage 
between the Ward and Isabella Livia, 
protesting against loveless marriages, lec 
tured Fabncio on man’s unfaithfulness 
and woman’s obedience, and declared that 
she would never remarry When Isabella 
was sent for, Fabncio declared that her 
uncle Hippolito would surely follow her 
in her married state because they were 
as inseparable as links m a chain Isa 
bella’s ideals, especially her ideas on mar 
riage, were in marked contrast to the 
Ward’s foolishness and vulganty She 
dreaded marriage to him and regarded 
It as slavery This was her explanation 
to Livia, who sent Hippolito to comfort 
her At that ume Isabella’s consaous feel 


mgs toward her uncle were those of deep 
friendship Unaware at the time of any 
sexual attraction toward him, she was 
homfied and sadly left him when he told 
her he loved her as a man loves his wnfe 

When Leantio finally left Bianca at 
his mother’s house and returned to his 
work, Bianca wept bitterly She was 
distracted from her gnef by the noise 
and excitement of the annual religious 
procession to the cathedral Deeply im 
pressed by the noble beanng of the Duke 
of Florence, Bianca was sure that he 
noticed her as she watched him passing 
by 

Meanwhile, Hippolito had told Lma 
of his love for Isabella and of her reac 
tion, and Livia promised to procure the 
girl as his mistress When Isabella con 
fided her unhappiness to Livia, her aunt 
took the opportunity to tell her that Hip 
polito was not her uncle, that she was 
m fact the child of Fabncio’s wife by a 
Spanish nobleman She insisted, however, 
that Isabella keep this matter a secret be 
cause Fabncio and Hippolito were igno- 
rant of It Thus Isabella welcomed Hip- 
polito with a kiss when he returned and 
he marveled at Livia’s skill Isabella de 
cided that she would still marry the Ward 
in order to conceal her love aflEair vnth 
Hippolito 

While with Livia, Guardiano told her 
that the Duke of Florence was enamored 
of a girl he had seen on the balcony of 
Leantio’s mother’s house Accordingly, 
Livia undertook to win her for the Duke 
and summoned Leantio s mother for a 
game of chess Under pressure, the 
mother admitted that she had a daughter 
in law in her home, and Bianca was sent 
for She was taken on a tour of the house 
by Guardiano, who thus led her to the 
Duke 

While the Duke spoke of his passion 
for her, Bianca pleaded for her honor, 
virtue, and safety The Duke, continuing 
his token pleading, intimated to Bianca, 
however that she did not have the power 
to refuse him When she returned to the 
two chess players, Bianca was half pleased 
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by the Duke but also eager to have re- 
venge on Livia 

At home, Bianca’s ensuing frustration 
and discontent infuriated her mother in- 
law and she was glad that Leantio would 
soon return On his arrival Leantio, de- 
lighted to be home anticipated an ecstatic 
reunion with his wife, but he was greeted 
coldly by Bianca and angrily repulsed 
Before long, sent for by the Duke she 
went to the palace with Leantio’s mother 
Left alone, Leantio abandoned himself to 
jealousy, but he failed to realize the ex 
tent of his betrayal until he too was sum 
moned to dme with the Duke 

When offered the command of a dis 
tant city, Leantio was as powerless to re 
fuse as he was to disrupt the affair be 
tween his wife and her noble lover, and 
he was forced to stand by when Bianca, 
bored by the banquet, left with the Duke 

In the meantime Livia who had fallen 
m love at first sight with Leantio, was 
determined to woo him from his grief 
When she indirectly offered herself as 
his mistress, he accepted because of the 
wealth and luxury she promised Some 
weeks later Leantio visited Bianca m her 
apartment at the court and they jeered at 
each other’s finery and new place in the 
world Later Bianca told the Duke of her 
husband’s visit and disclosed that he had 


become Livia’s lover Jealous of Leantio, 
the Duke informed Hippolito, who, as 
the ruler expected threatened to kill his 
sister s lover in order to preserve publicly 
Livia’s honor 

The Dukes pleasure at the idea of 
Leantio s death was increased when his 
brother, the Cardinal threatened him 
with the fires of hell if he continued to 
live adulterously Having vowed that he 
would reform, he decided that with Le- 
antio dead he could lawfully marry Bi 
anca And so Leantio was murdered 
Livia, finding Hippolito with her lover’s 
body and driven almost to madness by 
gnef fury, and malice, betrayed him and 
Isabella and admitted that she had bed 
to Isabella about her parentage in order 
to make her Hippolito s mistress Isabella, 
who had transgressed, unlike the others, 
th’-ough Ignorance, resolved to leave Hip- 
polito and in turn to avenge herself by 
destroying Livia 

The separate revenges plotted by these 
people resulted m their own deaths At 
a masque held ostensibly in honor of the 
Duke’s marriage to Bianca poisoned in 
cense killed Isabella and Livia Hippolito 
stabbed himself, and Bianca had the 
Duke poisoned and then drank also from 
the poisoned cup 


THE WOMEN OF TRACHIS 


Type of work Drama 

Author Sophocles (c 496 406 or 405 B C ) 

Type of flot Classical tragedy 
Time of 'plot Remote antiqmty 
Locale Trachis 

First presented Before 408 B C 

Principal characters 
Herakles 
Deianira, his wife 
Hyelus their son 
Lichas, herald of Herakles 
loLE captive wife to Herakles 
Chorus of Trachinian Maidens 

Cnttqne 

The Women of Trachts CTrachtntae^, It is the only surviving tragedy of Sopho- 
xecountmg the last crisis in the life of cles which ends in death for both of the 
Herakles, IS of interest for several reasons chief characters^ Also, though they dxp 

im 


constantly in the mind of spectator or 
reader, neither appears on the stage at 
the same time The gods, as m the Sopho 
clean drama, take an active part, but in 
this painful play they are unseen, though 
from beginning to end it is their will that 
IS done, their oracles that are fulfilled 
The tragedy is of universal interest be 
cause It emphasizes the devotion and love 
inherent in womanhood while m the 
awful agonies of Herakles are embodied 
the heroic endurance and strength repre- 
sentative of ideal masculinity Appropri- 
ately, the title is not denved from either 
hero or heroine but from the Chorus of 
Trachinian Maidens who are on the stage 
from beginning to end 

The Story 

Fifteen long months had passed since 
Deianira had received wo'^d from Her- 
akles her husband who, when he left on 
his last journey had given her a tablet 
setting forth the disposition of his estate 
and stating that it had been decreed that 
after a year and three moons had passed 
he would either die or live happily there 
after in untroubled peace The fated day 
had arrived, and Deianira was filled with 
foreboding 

However, before she could send her 
son Hyllus to get accurate news of her 
husband a messenger outstnppmg the 
herald Lichas, arrived to announce that 
Herakles was living and would soon ap 
pear Lichas himself followed shortly with 
a group of captive maidens and answer- 
ing Deianira s question assured her that 
her husband, alive and sound of limb, 
was at that time sacrificing the fruits of 
his victones to great Zeus in fulfillment of 
a vow made when he took from towered 
Oechalia the capDve women Deianira 
was touched by the plight of the captives 
Lichas told her they were from the aty 
ruled by Eurytus, selected by Herakles 
as chosen possessions for himself and the 
gods but, he added it was not the taking 
of the city that had delayed the hero this 
long time He had been detained m 
Lydia Sold into bondage, he had passed 


a year as servant to Omphale, the barbanc 
queen Before this bondage Eurytus, an 
old fnend, had taunted and so incensed 
him that Herakles encountering Iphitus, 
one of Eurytus' four sons, without warn- 
ing hurled him from a cliff This act 
roused the ire of Olympian Zeus who, 
because Herakles had slam a foe by 
treachery and not in fair fight, drove him 
out to be sold as a slave to Omphale But 
those who had reviled Herakles had been 
conquered, and now Lichas brought these 
virgins by Herakles' order to Deianira 
A strange pity came over Deianira as 
she gazed at the captives One in partic 
ular, lole held her attention but Lichas 
pretended not to know who she was, and 
lole herself spoke no word, bearing in 
silence her grief and suffering The mes 
senger however, informed Deianira that 
Lichas had not told the truth, which was 
that Herakles for love of lole had de 
stroyed Eurytus, the maiden's father that 
It was not his adventures in Lydia, his 
serfdom with Omphale nor the death of 
Iphitus which had held him these many 
moons but love for this maid Failing to 
persuade her father to give up his daugh 
ter, Herakles had attacked Oechalia, 
sacked the city, slam Eurytus, and taken 
lole for his concubine Deianira, cruelly 
hurt called upon Lichas to tell her every 
thing He confirmed the news Sorrow 
fully she asked the herald to wait while 
she had suitable gifts prepared for Her 
akles in return for those he had sent 
But Deianira could not bear the 
thought of having another share her hus 
bands affections Judging it unwise to 
give way to anger she thought of another 
course In an old urn she had long hid 
a keepsake of Nessus the centaur whose 
wo’-k it was to ferry wayfarers across the 
nver Evenus, carrying them m his arms 
When Deianira, as a bnde, was on her 
way to Herakles, she too was carried 
aero s bv the centaur but m midstream 
he lewdly sought to take her Her screams 
brought from the waiting son of Zeus 
an arrow that pierced the centaur's lungs 
Dying, he told Deianira that as the last 
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to be femed across the nver she should 
profit by receiving from him a love philter 
made by taking the curdled gore from 
his wound This would act as a charm 
so that Herakles would never find any 
other woman fairer than she Now, re- 
calling these words, Deianira selected a 
festal robe and smeared it with the magic 
ointment Then she presented the robe to 
Lichas, telling him he was to instruct 
Herakles to put it on immediately, before 
sun or light struck it, and stand before the 
people with it on as he made his sacri 
fices to the gods 

No sooner had Lichas departed how 
ever, than Deianira felt uneasy because 
she had resorted to magic to win back her 
husband^s love Quickly her fears were 
realized She had faithfully followed the 
instructions of the centaur by preserving 
the drug unexposed to light or fire or sun 
until the moment of application Secretly, 
indoors, she had spread the unguent on 
the robe with some wool and, folding the 
gift, had placed it securely in a chest 
Now, by chance, she threw the tuft of 
wool on the flagstones in the blazing sun, 
whereupon there boiled up from it clots 
of foam as it consumed itself and dis- 
appeared into nothingness In consterna- 
tion Deianira realized that the black 
venomed gore, instead of winning anew 
her husband s love, had been dying Nes 
sus* tnck to cause his death, and she 
would be his murderer Overwhelmed, 
she determined to end her own life 

Hyllus returned He had seen Herakles 
receive from Lichas the robe and put it 
on Then, when the fierce rays of the sun 
had melted the venom with which the 
deadly garment was coated, it clung to 
his body, the sweat burst out, and, before 
the assembled company, he wnthed in 
dreadful pam Herakles in his agony 
called out to Lichas, who told him the 
robe was Deianira^s gift, whereupon the 
unhappy man seized the messenger by 
the foot and dashed out his brains against 
a rock When, shouting and shrieking, 
Herakles called on Hyllus to carry him 
away to die where no one might see him, 


they had placed him on a ship and 
brought him to his home 

Hyllus now accused his mother of her 
vile deed and called down on her the 
vengeance of the Ennyes Silently Dei 
amra went indoors and in the bedcham 
ber of Herakles bade farewell to her 
bridal bed Then with a sword she pierced 
her heart and died Hyllus, told by others 
that his mother's gift of the robe to 
Herakles had been instigated by the cen 
taur, realized too late her innocence, and 
he gneved to lose in one day both mother 
and sire 

Hyllus, still lamenting, left, but re 
turned with attendants bearing his father 
on a litter Herakles, fighting off the 
deadly spasms that shook him, entreated 
his son to end his miserable life He re 
called his great labors and the fact that 
he had never met defeat But now death 
had come by a woman's wile Hyllus told 
him that Deianira had been innocent of 
murderous intent in her act that she had 
wished only to win back his love, that it 
was the centaur's venom that had brought 
about his undoing, and that Deianira, 
not wishing to live without him, now lay 
cold and dead 

Herakles admitted that it had been 
foreshown him that he would perish not 
by any living being but by a dweller in 
the realms of the Dead Because the 
prophecy had also promised him release 
from his toils he had misinterpreted it as 
meaning a happy life instead, it had por 
tended death, for with death comes the 
end of toil 

Knowing thus that it was the will of 
the gods, Herakles faced death nobly He 
bade Hyllus bear him to the peak of Oeta, 
place him on a great funeral pyre of oak 
and olive, and ignite it Hyllus consented 
to carry his sire to his destination and 
prepare the pyre, but he refused to light 
it Herakles, not pressing him, asked as 
one other boon that Hyllus take lole to 
wife and care for her Unwillingly, but 
moved by filial obedience, Hyllus as- 
sented In these dread matters he saw the 
will of immortal Zeus 
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WORKS AND DAYS 


Type of work Poetry 
Author Hesiod CA c 735 B C ) 

First transcnhed Eighth century B C 


Proof of the existence of a wnter who 
flourished about 2,500 years ago is hard 
to find Herodotus liking to exaggerate 
the antiquity of people, wrote that Hesiod 
lived ^'not more than 400 years before 
my time,^' putting him about 850 B C 
Most scholars, however, are inclined to 
place him a century later Some, believ- 
ing that the author of Theogony a gene- 
alogy of the gods (from which Aeschylus 
took his Prometheus Bound"), could not 
have written Works and Pays because of 
different concepts and styles solve the 
problem by guessing at two writers with 
the same name 

At any rate Homer and Hesiod have 
left the only Greek writing of the Epic 
age Hesiod, in his Theogony, shows his 
indebtedness to the Homeric concept of 
Zeus, his power and his family life as set 
forth in the lhad Working with some of 
Homer's earlier material, Hesiod the tra- 
ditionalist tried also to combine the con- 
cepts of his own times In Works and 
Days, he is no longer concerned with the 
past To him the gods are contemporary, 
directly influencing life in Boeotia He 
was talking about his own environment, 
and not writing a story of the past 

From internal evidence (lines 636- 
640), It IS assumed that the author's fa- 
ther migrated across the Aegean from 
Cyme in Aeolia on account of poverty 
He settled at Ascra, a village of Boeotia, 
at the foot of Mt Helicon Ovid in re 
ferrmg to Hesiod, used the adjective 
"ascraeus " The poet himself, heir to the 
traditions of minstrelsy in this colony of 
Hellas, says that he once sailed to Chalcis 
m Euboea, where he competed in a po 
etry contest held by Amphidamas, and 
won the prize, a tnpod with handles, 
which he gave to ihe Muses of Helicon 

The poem also contains details of a 
lawsuit brought agamst Hesiod by his 


brother Perses Apparently by bnbery of 
the judges, Perses was awarded Hesiod's 
sheep But the diligent Hesiod accumu 
lated another fortune while Perses lost 
all he had and was forced to beg fur 
ther help from the poet Without hard 
feelmgs, Hesiod gave him assistance 
with the warning not to ask again, and 
put his admonitions in a poem of 828 
lines, of which the title well sums up its 
content Rules for work and days on 
which luck IS favorable 

Works and Days is neither a scientific 
treatise on farming nor a lesson on eco 
nomic recovery through diligence, but 
rather a combination of moral precepts 
and an agricultural almanac Under die 
svmbols of Prometheus and Epimetheus 
(Forethought and Afterthought), Hesiod 
epitomized himself and his brother 

In epic style, Hesiod begins Works 
and Days with an appeal to the Muses 
of Plena, to sing of their father Zeus, 
who determines man's fame or dishonor, 
provides die good and the bad, destroys 
the mighty, and rewards the humble 
The poet adds that there are two kinds of 
Strife on earth, one good and one bad 
The good Strife, the elder daughter of 
Dark Night and of Zeus the Son of 
Chronos, makes men industrious so that 
they stnve to imitate and surpass their 
neighbors 

Then, addressing himself to his brother 
Perses, Hesiod begs him not to follow the 
other Strife, in market place or court 
house First lay up food for a year, he 
advises, and then, if necessary, enter dis 
putes of law This section contams refer 
ences to Perses' unbrotherly lawsuit to 
get more than his rightful share of their 
father's possessions 

Prometheus by craft recovered die fire 
diat Zeus had taken from men, and m 
revenge Zeus created a woman of water 
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and earth Pandora C**The AH En 
dowed'O received all the lures provided 
by the gods to deceive men She was 
eagerly accepted by Epimetheus, who 
had forgotten his brothers warning 
against gifts from the gods 

Before her advent, men lived on earth 
free from wearying toil and death bring 
ing diseases But Pandora removed the 
great lid from the jar and all the evils 
flew out and scattered over the earth 
Hesiod then tells another tale about 
the way gods and men came from the 
same seed In the time of Chronos there 
existed a golden race of mortals, living 
like gods and ignorant of sorrow or old 
age Everything good belonged to them 
abundant flocks, fruits, the blessings of 
the gods After the earth covered them, 
the gods created an infenor race of sil 
ver After a hundred years of idiotic 
childhood, they came of age only to kiU 
one another off in warfare A third race 
followed whose delight was war they 
died and went to chill Hades Then came 
the demi gods, the heroes of Thebes and 
Troy, preceding the present race of iron, 
whose daily lot is weanness and woe 
To them, might is right They have no 
reverence for justice and oaths 
At this point in the poem Hesiod tells 
the first animal fable in Greek literature, 
the tale of a hawk who flew high into 
the sky with a nightingale, lecturing her 
against the folly of trying to compete 
with stronger people To Perses, he adds 
a warning that violence is a bad quality 
m a poor man For him, justice is better 
A city that provides honest judgments, 
says Hesiod, is blessed by Zeus who pro- 
tects It from war and famine Its citi7ens 
never have to make sea voyages (which 
Hesiod hated), their earth provides their 
hving But an insolent city, even one 
with a single insolent citizen is plagued 
by the gods because Justice, the daughter 


of 2^us, IS quick with rewards or pun 
ishment 

Then follows a series of homilies as en 
couragement to the lazy and improvident 
Perses 'Work is no disgrace it is idle 
ness that is disgraceful ' The idle envy 
the wealth of the hard worker and try 
to seize it violently God given wealth 
is better 

After these homilies the poet rhymes 
a sort of farmers* almanac Plow when 
the Pleiades set (m November) After 
forty days they come back Then sharpen 
your sickle When the autumn rams 
come, cut your wood Choose oak for 
ploughbeams, and bring home two, in 
case one breaks Get two nine year old 
oxen to plow A forty year old slave is 
most reliable m the fields Have every- 
thing ready to start plowing when the cry 
of the crane is heard If the cuckoo sings, 
plant quickly, for it will ram in three 
davs When winter comes, your slaves 
will need twice as much food your oxen 
half their regular ration Prune your 
grapes before the return of the swallow, 
sixty days after the sun turns When 
Orion IS overhead, it is time to harvest 
your grapes Sun them for ten days, 
cover them for five, and then press out 
the wine 

His theones on husbandry extend into 
domestic life The ideal time for a man 
to marry, he says is at the age of thirty, 
for a woman, the fifth year after puberty 
Marry a neighbor, but be sure the others 
will not laugh at your choice 

Finally, the poet records holy days and 
the lucky days for different tasks He 
concludes that the wise man is the one 
who works blamelessly before the death 
less gods for he knows the propitious 
omens and avoids sin 

Works and Days served Vergil as the 
model for his Georgies 


WORKS OF JONATHAN E0WARDS 

Type of work Ess^ and sermons 
Author Jonathan Edwards (1703 1758) 

Ftfstpnhltshed 1731 USB iCoUeoted Works 18081809) 
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Jonathan Edwards, Calvinist preacher 
and philosopher, was Americans first emi 
nent philosopher Metaphysically, he was 
an idealist like Berkeley, but his primary 
concern was not with the traditional prob 
lems of philosophy but with theological 
issues that had a direct bearing on the 
religious practices of his time He used 
his philosophy to assert the absolute 
sovereignty of God and to reaffirm the 
doctrine of ongmal sin He argued that 
reason and natural goodness are not 
enough to make a man virtuous man 
needs revelation and disinterested benevo 
lence if he is to be worth while as a 
religious person Showing the influence 
of Locke and Newton, Edwards argued 
that every event has a cause he then 
went on to maintain that man is free, 
nevertheless in that he can do as he wills 
and IS therefore responsible for his ac 
tions 

The effect of Edwards* work was a 
strong revival of idealism and Cdlvinistic 
pietism His own congregation responded 
with a surprising number of conversions 
as he reports in his essay '^Narrative of 
Surprising Conversions** (1736) Edwards 
attributed what he called the ^'awaken 
mg** to God's influence, but it is clear 
that his efforts were at least instrumental 
The Puritan revival grew to such proper 
tions that the phrase '*The Great Awaken 
ing** was devised to describe the period 
between 1740 and 1742 

Edwards* earliest philosophical efforts 
are preserved in his ^*Notes on the Mind,** 
an early product of his reading of Locke's 
Essay Concerning Human Understand 
mg Edwards went beyond Locke in 
much the same critical manner as Berke 
ley, pointing out that the primary quali 
ties of extension, motion and figure, are 
as much dependent on the senses as are 
the secondary qualities of color taste, 
sound and odor Like Berkeley, Edwards 
decided that objects are combinations of 
ideas and that the ‘‘Substance of all 
Bodies, is the infinitely exact, and pre 
cise, and perfectly stable Idea, in God's 
mmd ** Edwards identified percep- 


tions with ideas and attributed all ideas 
to the influence of God Like later ideal- 
ists, he defined truth as the consistency of 
ideas with themselves to know that a 
proposition is true one perceives the rela- 
tions between ideas, but to have a false 
idea is to suppose that certam relations 
obtain among the ideas which, as a matter 
of fact, do not so obtain The essay also 
presented an analysis of value in terms 
of ‘the inclination and disposition of the 
mmd** In Notes on the Mind we also 
find the claim that “all Virtue, which is 
the Excellency of minds, is resolved into 
Love to Being ** an idea which was later 
developed in more detail in the essay 
titled A Dissertation on the Nature of 
True Virtue '* 

In the essay on true virtue, written in 
1755, Edwards wrote that “true virtue," 
by which he meant actual, as distin- 
guished from merely apparent, moral ex- 
cellence, “consists in benevolence to Be- 
mg general Or perhaps to speak more 
accurately, it is that consent, propensity 
and union of heart to Being m general 
that is immediately exercised in a general 
good will ** Edwards argued that all sin 
IS the result of self love which resists the 
directives of the “natural conscience" 
True virtue is the actual consent to Be- 
mg, the acceptance of God, and must 
be distinguished from the natural con- 
science which approves of true virtue, 
although It IS not itself the virtuous re 
sponse to Being 

For many outside of Edwards* faith, 
the problem has always been that of 
reconciling the idea of God s sovereignty 
vnth the idea that God, as Being, should 
be the object of disinterested benevolence, 
or love In his sermon, “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God," for example, 
Edwards spoke from the pulpit of the 
imminence of hell for the wicked “There 
is nothing that keeps wicked men at any 
one moment out of hell, but the mere 
pleasure of God By the meie pleasure of 
God, I mean his sovereign pleasure, his 
arbitrary will, restrained by no obliga 
tion ** He went on to warn that 
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‘^natural men are held in the hand of 
God over the pit of hell they have de 
served the fiery pit, and are already sen 
tenced to it ** He declared that the wrath 
of God IS ^'everlasting^' and that the tor 
ments of hell will continue for 'millions 
and millions of ages " Finally he 
concluded that "it would be a wonder if 
some that are now present should not be 
m hell in a very short time, before this 
year is out And it would be no wonder 
if some persons, that now sit here in some 
seats of this meeting house in health and 
quiet and secure should be there before 
tomorrow morning ” 

In his Personal Narrative (1765) Ed 
wards wrote that the doctrine of God's 
sovereignty "used to appear like a horrible 
doctrine to me," but he had come to re 
gard the doctrine as "exceeding pleasant, 
bright, and sweet " For a man who had 
learned to consent to Being the change 
of attitude was inevitable But how was 
Edwards to reconcile for his congregation 
the idea of a sovereign God whose nature 
and grace are beyond discovery with the 
idea of a God worthy of love? To under 
stand the answer, one must consider m 
turn, two such famous sermons as "God 
Glorified in Man's Dependence " deliv 
ered in 1731, and "A Divine and Super 
natural Light, Immediately Imparted to 
the Soul by the Spirit of God, Shown to 
be Both a Scriptural and Rational Doc 
time," delivered in 1734 
The former sermon was enthusiasti 
cally received by Calvinist ministers who 
sought, through its publication, to defend 
their faith from attack In his sermon 
Edwards argued that the redeemed are 
absolutely dependent on God, that His 
grace is entirely free, that all good is in 
God, and that the fact of man's depend 
ence glonfies God To have any hope of 
an eternal life, a man should "abase him 
self, and reflect on his own exceeding 
iinworthmess of such a favor, and to 
exalt God alone " Although Edwards in 
sisted that the redeemed have spintual 
py because of their dependence, the em 
phasis was more on the fact of depend 


ence and on God's glory than on the 
satisfaction of being redeemed 

In the sermon 'A Divine and Super- 
natural Light,' Edwards used the psy- 
chology he had learned from reading 
Locke to emphasize his claim that there 
IS no natural way of coming to know 
and love God The blessedness of some 
men their spiritual happiness resulted 
from God s having given them a spiritual 
light whereby they could come to be con 
vmced of Gods reality and excellence 
Such a spiritual light cannot be explained 
in any of the ways by which we under 
stand natural faculties of the under 
standing and will it must be imparted 
by the Spirit of God Edwards offered 
the doctrine as both scriptural and 'ra 
tional " The sermon concluded with a 
reassuring statement of the value of the 
spiritual light "It draws forth the heart 
in a sincere love to God, which is the 
only principle of a true gracious and uni 
versa! obedience and it convinces of the 
reality of those glorious rewards that 
God has promised to them that obey 
him " 

By alternatively emphasizing the sov- 
ereignty of God and the py of loving 
Him, Edwards achieved a balance be 
tween the harsh and the comforting as 
pects of his Calvinistic views 

Of his essays the most famous is the 
essay on the freedom of the will a book 
length study entitled "A Careful and 
Strict Inquiry into the Modem Prevail 
mg Notions of that Freedom of the Will, 
Which is Supposed to be Essential to 
Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward 
and Punishment, Praise and Blame " The 
will IS quickly and simply defined as the 
power to choose Edwards then agreed 
that Locke was correct m distinguishing 
between will and desire, the latter being 
restricted to what is absent, but he argued 
that the distmction was not important m 
the problem of free will The will is 
determined, he wtote, because m conse- 
quence of some influence a choice is 
made The will la always determined by 
the strongest motive, i e , by the prevail- 
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mg inclination Whether one considers 
natural or moral necessity in either case 
one IS considering the connection of cause 
and effect By freedom is meant the 
power to do as one pleases or wills Thus, 
even if the will is determined bv the 
strongest motive there is no contradic 
tion involved in saying that a man is 
free if he can do what he wills If a per 
son is forced to do something then he is 
not free, but even if the will is deter 
mined by cause, a man is free if he can 
do as he chooses 

Edwards would have rejected the ques 
tion of the freedom or determination of 
the will For him the answer was that the 
will is both determined and free it is 
determined in that it acts from causes 
It IS free provided the person who wills 
IS able to act as he wills 

Edwards concluded that whenever an 
act results from the exercise of a man’s 
will, the agent is morally responsible for 
his act By his philosophical resolution 
of the problem of free will Edwards 
was able to relate moral necessity to 

THE WORLD AS 

Tyyeofwotk Philosophy 

Author Arthur Schopenhauer (1788 1860) 

First published 1818 

In his massive masterpiece The World 
as Will and Idea (Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung), Schopenhauer goes to 
great lengths, following Kant, to argue 
that everything that exists is a mamfesta 
ton of will Man’s life should be an at 
tempt to see this fact clearly and to ree 
ognize that the will brings nothing but 
suffering The most satisfactory life, then, 
IS one that finally succeeds in extinguish 
Ing Itself, not by suicide but by an elim 
itation of will 

It might be supposed that his philos 
ophy made Schopenhauer a pessimist, 
but It IS probably nearer to the truth to 
say that the pessimist Schopenhauer made 
his philosophy If his mother, whom he 
hated, had not had a strong vinll, perhaps 


God's necessanly choosing the best He 
rejected Arminian criticisms which at 
tempted to support a conception of lib 
erty as * indifferent” i e , a conception 
of the will as capable of acting entirely 
without determination 

Other important essays by Edwards 
are *^The Great Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended’ (1758) ^Trae 
Grace” (1753) ‘Dissertation Concern 
mg the End for which God Created the 
World’ (1755), and “Treatise Concem- 
mg Religious Affections” (1746) 

Edwards brought all of his philosoph- 
ical powers to bear on the issues which 
kept Calvinism in the midst of religious 
controversy and although few modem 
philosophical critics would grant that he 
m any way proved his case it is gen- 
erally conceded that he played a major 
role m the “Great Awakening” and gave 
Amencan philosophy an initial impetus 
and influence that continued until realis- 
tic and pragmatic ideas effectively dis- 
placed religious idealism 


WILL AND IDEA 


Schopenhauer would not have come to 
the conclusion that everything is will, 
but if he had not developed his philos- 
ophy, not only would there have been no 
great work for the melancholy Romantics, 
but there would have been no adequate 
stimulus for Nietzsche’s idiosyncratic ex 
tension of Schopenhauer’s ideas 

To persons who are not philosophers 
It is very difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to imagine how anyone could sup- 
pose that the world is nothing but wiU 
But there is a simple way of succeeding 
at this task one has only to suppose that 
the philosopher’s will is so strong and his 
preoccupation with his own ideas so great 
that he soon comes to believe that all 
talk about a physical world that is in no 
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way will or idea must be nonsensical Of space and time (following Kant) are 
course, he finds reasons for what he forms in which the subject knows objects 
claims, but his reasons usually turn out The subjects mode of understanding is 
to be ingenious academic constructions such that only by perceiving objects 
designed to disguise the limited concern spatially and temporally can he perceive 
which the philosophical view expresses them at all, but it would be a mistake to 
Schopenhauer prefaces his work with suppose that objects themselves, con- 
an expression of indebtedness to Kant, sidered as something other than ideas, are 
Plato, and the Upanishads He was in m space and time It would be a mistake 
debt to Kant for the idea that the world on two counts First, it would be a con 

as we know it is conditioned by our way fusion of the object of our knowledge, 

of seeing and understanding it, and from an idea, with what could never be an 

Sanskrit literature and Indian philosophy object of knowledge, viz , something * out 

he derived the basic belief that suffering side,'^ a thing in itself Secondly, it would 

is the inevitable consequence of the ex be an instance of the fallacy of attributing 
ercise of will and that Nirvana, the eter to the objects of our perception the con- 
nal calm that follows the elimination of ditions of our perception, that is, it 

will, is all that man can hope for He would be like holding seriously that 

modified Kant radically in claiming that everything is green when the fact of the 

the ultimate reality is will, and he did matter is that we are looking at every 

not share any positive conception of Nir thing through green glasses (This is not 
vana but chose to emphasize the value Schopenhauer s analogy ) 
of total extinction, coming to be nothing Schopenhauer^s way of making the 
‘The world is my idea thi^^ is a point that space, time, and causality are 

truth which holds good for everything features given to objects by the subject 

that lives and knows, though man alone because of its way of understanding ob 

can bring it into reflective and abstract jects is by saying that ‘ the essential and 

consciousness So the book begins The hence universal forms of all objects, 

initial line of justification is acceptable space, time, and causality, may, without | 

to almost anyone, Schopenhauer argues knowledge of the object, be discovered j 

that we do not know the sun and earth, and fully known from a consideration of I 

for example, in any direct way but only in the subject te , m Kantian language, 

relation to our own experience Put it an they be a pnon in our consciousness ** 
other way all that we ever know is Schopenhauer explicitly rejects realism 
known by means of the ideas we have and calls it a “grave error” to suppose 

about objects But then Schopenhauer that physical objects are the cause of 

makes the typical idealist leap From the our sensations His basic argument in sup- < 

proposition that we know only hy our port of his rejection of realism consists 

ideas he passes to the claim that we know in the claim that since causality is a con- 

only our ideas He wntes, “All that in dition of perception (we mmt understand 

any way belongs or can belong to the objects as causally related to each other) 

world is inevitably conditioned it can hardly be a principle by reference ^ 

through the subject, and exists only for to which one explains objects 

the subject The world is idea ” It is only because we, as knowing sub- 

The subject is “That which knows all jects, have bodies that we can come to 

things and is known by none” Conse have knowledge of the content of our I 

quently, no one knows himself as sub ideas Schopenhauer decides that what 

ject Everyone knows his body, for his objectifies itself as body is will The body ^ 

body IS an idea and can exist only for a is hke other objects in being known as 

subject, but no one knows that subject an idea, but it is different because we ^ 

The subject is not in space and time, for understand it ‘ from the mside,” so to j 
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speak, as a manifestation of will Scho- tification of will then we must consider 
penhauer insists that he is not using the it as having no end of suffering If the 
word ^wiir* to mean force, he desires will were entirely content, it could not 

'*that every force in nature should be exist will is a striving, and a striving or 

thought of as will ” He refers to insect effort is a sign of defect As long as there 
and animal life in order to defend his is striving there is suffenng and satisfac- 

point The bird of a year old has no tion is always short lived and only partial 

idea of the eggs for which jt builds a Having made these points Schopenhauer 

nest, the young spider has no idea of the then draws the conclusion that recogni- 

prey for which it spins a web ” tion of will as the only reality leads to a 

For Schopenhauer then, everything recognition of the value of denying the 

that is known to us is known as idea, and will If man denies the will, he denies 

all ideas are conditioned by the knowing painful striving although in eliminating 
subject Yet if the knowing subject were will he eliminates the world, everything 
eliminated, there would still remain the that exists he escapes from suffering and 
'*thmg in Itself, ' which Schopenhauer attains a kind of peace At that stage *^only 
identifies as will knowledge remains, the will has van 

Schopenhauer then goes on to argue ished” Even though the denial of the 
that m recognizing will as the inner will results in nothingness— for if every 
reality of the world he is agreeing with thing is will, the elimination of will is 
Plato who maintained that the Ideas or the elimination of everything— Schopen 
unchangeable forms constitute that re- hauer prefers nothingness to the ceaseless 
ality He contends that the Platonic idea stnving and suffenng of the will In any 

IS the object of art, that art affords pleas- case, he argues that nothingness is always 

ure because it presents the ' purely know relative to something, and that to achieve 

able side of the world ^ and allows the nothingness is nothing more than to be 
artist and the spectator to escape, for nd of something namely, suffering 
moments at a time, from the intimate One can understand how a pessimist 
knowledge of will as suffering who was at the same time a philosopher 

The philosopher's interest in art as a might come to prefer the peace of willing 

way to the knowledge of Idea the high nothing to the pain of willing what al 

est objectification of will leads Schopen ways escapes or changes, or dies But why 

hauer into a number of chapters con- did Schopenhauer take the trouble to 
cermng the theory of art, drama, archi- wnte several volumes on the subject, ob- 
tecture, music, poetry, and beauty The jectifymg will at great length, rather than 
constant effort to explain art m terms of commit suicide and achieve nothingness 
the will results, on occasion, in some in- m one fell swoop? His answer is that 
terestmg, if not acceptable, observations ‘‘suicide is a phenomenon of strong asser 
For example, Schopenhauer claims that non of will The suicide wills life, 

the beauty of a landscape derives from and is only dissatisfied with the condi- 
the ‘ truth and consistency” of nature tions under which it has presented itself 

He argues that wherever nature is left to him ” Schopenhauer^s objecnon seems 
alone natural beauty results “Every neg to be that since suicide is not a denial of 

lected plant at once becomes beautiful,” the will but an affirmation of it, the death 

he assures us The English garden allows of an individual m no way eliminates vwll 
the will of nature to express itself but but only the place and time of its objec- 
the French garden imposes man^s will on tification If a man bent on suicide were 
hedges, plants, and trees, so that it is to argue that forcing the will to objectify 
difficult, if not impossible, for a French itself elsewhere is the point of suiade, 
garden to have any natural beauty since m that way suffenng is eliminated 

If we consider the world as the objec for htm, Schopenhauer would reply that 
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the suicide overemphasizes the value of 
the individual, forgetting that only will 
IS real 

The World as Will and Idea is impor 
tant as a philosophical expression of 
Western man's discontent as a result of 
falling away from the comforting dogmas 
of religion Its weakness as a solution to 
the fundamental problem of life—finding 


a reason lor being—is that it borrows an 
Eastern faith and tries to convert it into 
a Western metaphysics The result is not 
only an endorsement of nothing through 
sanctioning the denial of the will to live, 
but also a philosophy in which other 
philosophers, for the most part, find noth 
mg to endorse 


THE YEARS 


Ty^eofwork Novel 

Author Virgima Woolf (1882 1941) 

Ty'pe of flot Domestic chronicle 
Time of flot 1880 1937 
Locale London 
First fuhhshed 1937 

Pnnct'pal characters 

Colonel Abel Pargiter 
Eleanor, 

Edward, 

Morris, 

Delia, 

Milly, 

Martin and 
Rose his children 
Celia, Moms' wife 
North, and 

Peggy children of Moms and Ceha 

Patrick, Delia s husband 

Sir Digby Pargiter, the colonel's brother 

Eugenie, his wife 

Maggie and 

Sara their daughters 

Rene (Renny), Maggie's husband 

Lady Kitty Lasswade the Pargiters' cousin 

Nicholas Pomjalovsky, Eleanor s fnend 

Crosby, a servant 


Cnttque 

The entry m Virginia Woolf's diary 
for November 2, 1932, contains a refer- 
ence to the novel eventually published as 
The Years In the beginning it was to be 
called The Pargiters, an essay novel into 
which she planned to pour the total sum 
of her experience m telling of the expen 
ences of a single family through several 
generations The pattern was not to fol 
low that of family chronicles such as John 


Galsworthy and Hugh Walpole had wnt 
ten, instead it was to jump chamois like 
across gaps in time between 1880 and the 
present A domestic story, lacking the 
bold technical brilliance of To the Light 
house and The Waves, the work may 
appear at first reading like a reversion 
to the method employed m earlier books 
like Night and Day Nothing could be 
farther from the truth The Years is more 


THE YEARS by Virginia Woolf By permission of the publishers Harcourt, Brace & Co Inc Copyright 
1937, by Harcourt Brace & Co , Inc 
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than the story of a middle class family 
in all Its frustrations, ambitions, tri 
umphs, joys, tragedies, and defeats In its 
episodic pattern it represents an effort to 
capture and record the process of time 
passing and to catch m fiction that sud 
den flash of recognition or the moment 
of perception which in earlier periods was 
the function of poetry alone In the sepa 
rate divisions of the novel, descriptions of 
the seasons and the flowing movement 
of the prose convey that sense of change 
and recurrence which in her later novels 
Mrs Woolf tried to dredge from the 
depths of human consciousness 

The Story 

On a blustery Apnl afternoon in 1880, 
Colonel Abel Pargiter sat at the window 
of his club looking out over Piccadilly 
Everyone in the street seemed to have 
somewhere to go, some end in view The 
colonel felt that there was nothing for 
him At home, in the shabbily genteel 
house on Abercorn Terrace, his wife was 
dying of cancer, he had a family of three 
sons and four daughters to provide for, 
he was retired, and he was not rich He 
thought of his mistress, Mira, who lived 
in a side street near Westminster Abbey 
He would visit her When he arrived 
dusk was already falling, filling the dingy 
rooms with the secret, furtive atmosphere 
of lust 

In the same dusk, in the house on 
Abercorn Terrace, Milly and Delia Pargi 
ter were boiling the water for tea Be- 
cause their younger sister Rose was wear 
mg a green smudged pinafore, Milly tried 
to be severe with her in grown up fash- 
ion Twelve year old, red haired Martin 
came home from school When the coIo 
nel arrived and asked for Eleanor, his 
oldest daughter, Milly reminded him that 
It was her day for social service Eleanor 
appeared dropping her books on the ta 
ble Since her mothers illness she had 
become the family's mainstay, the keeper 
of accounts, the soother of hurts, the ar 
biter of quarrels Delia went to sit with 
her mother She resented Mrs Pargiter's 


illness, the ties of sickness and home, m 
her imagination she saw herself on the 
platform at a political meeting, the great 
Parnell beside her Morris Pargiter, a 
young barrister, came home for dinner 
The family was at the table when Cros 
by, the servant, brought word that Mrs 
Pargiter had suffered a relapse She died 
later that same rainy night 

Rain also fell in Oxford Edward Pargi 
ter put aside the Antigone and day 
dreamed of his cousin, IGitty Malone, a 
dons daughter with whom he was m 
love His friend Hugh Gibbs came in 
with talk of horses and women Another 
friend, Ashley, appeared but Ashley was 
jealous of Gibbs and Edward, unhappy 
and bored, went off to bed Kitty Ma 
lone, reading history with eccentric Miss 
Craddock, admired Jo Robson, he re 
minded her of a young farmhand who 
had once kissed her under a rick Mrs 
Malone, reading the letter which told of 
Mrs Pargiter s death, thought of her 
cousin as a young girl Edward, she de 
cided, would not do, young Lord Lass 
wade would make a more suitable match 
Mrs Pargiter was buried on a day of 
shadows and sunshine 

It was cool in England in the autumn 
of 1891 In the north, Kitty, Lady Lass 
wade, shivered on the terrace where she 
sat with her husband In Devonshire, 
Hugh Gibbs told his wife Milly— she had 
been a Pargiter— that the leaves on the 
trees were still too thick for good hunt 
mg At Oxford, Edward Pargiter, now a 
don, walked m the crisp air and thought 
of poetry Morns, the lawyer recalled his 
childhood as leaves crisped under his feet 
on the flagstones of the Law Courts Mar 
tm was a soldier in India Delia had left 
home to lead a life of her own, and Rose 
had gone too Only Eleanor remained, 
tied to her aging father and the house 
on Abercorn Terrace, keeping accounts, 
doing social service work, going to the 
Law Courts with Celia, Moms' wife, 
buying children's presents that the colo 
nel would give to his nieces, Maggie and 
Sara, when he went to dme with his 
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brother, Sir Digby Pargiter Sir Digby was sold in 1913, and Crosby went off 

was in politics his wife Eug6nie was to live in lodgings in Richmond Still 

pretty and frivolous The colonel had dm- loyal to the Pargiters, she looked after 

ner with Digby and Eugenie on the day Martinis laundry and socks 

Parnell died Martin, coming from his stockbroker's 

By midsummer, 1907, Martin was on a spring day m 1914, ran into Sara 

back from India, still Captain Pargiter at St Paul's and took her out to lunch 

but no longer in the army Sara Pargiter They talked about Rose who had been 

diought of her cousins as she lay in bed jailed after breaking windows during a 

and read Edward's translation of Anttg^ suffragette demonstration Later they met 

one Her mother and father had gone out Maggie and her baby in Kensington Gar 

to dinner and Maggie with them, it was dens That night Martin dined with the 

Maggie's first grown up party Sara's back Lasswades Sitting beside a young girl 

was crooked, for she had been dropped at dinner he suddenly felt that he was 

as a child She read Edward's book and old his life empty 

hstened to the music of a dance down the The war came One night in the win 

street Finally she fell asleep ter of 1917 Eleanor went to have dinner 

A year later Sir Digby and Eugenie with Maggie and her husband Renny 

were both dead, and their house had There were other guests, Nicholas Pom 

been sold Colonel Pargiter had suffered jalovsky, a Pole and Sara In the middle 

a stroke Sometimes Eleanor, who still of dinner a German air raid began Later 

looked after him reflected on what a ter- Nicholas tried to explain his hopes for the 

nble thing old age was Sir Digby and his new world to come after the war Eleanor 

wife had been fortunate, she thought, felt that here was the man whom she 

dying in their prime Rose, forty, man- might have married Maggie confided 

nish, returned from suffragette meetings that he loved only other men Eleanor, 

she had been attending in the north Sara, and Nicholas walked across Lon 
Meetmg at the Abercom Terrace house, don m the cold darkness Eleanor had 

she and Martin recalled the time they forgotten the air raid and the wail of the 

had quarreled and Rose had cut her sirens They wailed again and guns 

wnst with a knife boomed on a November day in 1918 

After their parents' death Maggie and Crosby was waiting in the queue at a 

Sara went to live m Hyams Place, a cres- grocer's shop Someone said that the war 

cent of shabby old houses Maggie and was over 

Rose met in a shop and Rose went to In 1937, Eleanor, now over seventy 
have lunch with her cousins on a day and just back from a trip to India, went 
m 1910 Delia had married an Irish- to Delia's party, a gathering of the Pargi 

man For a bnef time some of the family ter clan, with her niece Peggy, now a doo 

—Eleanor, Martin, Kitty, Rose, and Sara tor m a London hospital Peggy's brother 

—came together at a suffragette meeting North, who had sold his farm in Africa, 

That night, while Sara was telling Mag- took Sara, who had invited him to dinner 

gie about the meeting, they heard shout- at her shabby flat Maggie and Renny, 

mg m the street outside The king was on their way from the theater, went with 

dead them Delia was old Patrick, her Irish 

After her father's death Eleanor went husband, was handsome but hard of 

on a holiday in Spain and Greece She hearmg Peggy, looking at Delia and 

was fifty five, too old to begin a new life Patrick, wondered how people married, 

She went to visit Morris and his wife had children She talked to Martm, who 

Ceha, they had two children, North and was never at ease with her, she was his 

Peggy Maggie was also married, to a doctor and knew his dread of cancer 

Fren^man The Abercom Terrace house Rose came m, she had grown stout and 
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deaf Milly waddled in her fat beside 
big, jovial Hugh Gibbs North thought of 
animals munching m their stalls Morris, 
the hamster, was there, and Edward the 
distinguished bachelor scholar Kitty Lass 
wade now the widow of a governor gen 
eral, appeared in time for supper Nicho 
las tried to make a speech and healths 
were drunk The young looked at the 
old and the old looked at the young 


Eleanor wondered if there had been a 
pattern behind these lives, a theme, like 
a motif in music Then it was time to go 
Eleanor stood at the window and watched 
a taxi drive up to a nearby house and a 
young man and young woman get out 
The young man was fitting his latch key 
to the door The sun was shmmg, it was 
a bright new day 


YOU KNOW ME AL 


Type of work Epistolary novel 
Author Ring Lardner (1885 1933) 

Type of 'plot Humorous satire 
Ttmeofplot c 1915 
Locale Chicago 
First puhltshed 1916 

Principal characters 

Jack Keefe, a ballplayer 
Al Blanchabd his correspondent 
Florrie Jack s wife 

Allen Jack s brother in law, also a ballplayer 
Marie, his wife 


Critique 

Although Ring Lardner^s reputation is 
based on the high level of achievement in 
his short stones. You Know Me Al, his 
first novel, is a major document m Amer- 
ican humor Several streams of American 
comic tradition merge m this work the 
comic letter, the wisecrack, the braggart 
character, the use of sporting vocabulary 
and fractured English, and the general 
debunking mood The letters, all wntten 
by Jack to Al, are hilarious for their 
verbal wit, but Lardner also achieved 
comedy through his use of character and 
situation The novel, more than a loosely 
organized series of humorous letters, 
achieves unity through the characteriza- 
tion of Jack Keefe As he egotistically de 
scribes his experiences he inadvertently 
exposes himself The bitterness of this 
portrait is foreign to American humor 
^art from the later works of Mark 
Twain, Its parallels must be sought m 
Swift or Smollett Lardner does not ap- 


pear to hate Jack, however, instead, he 
despairs for him and perhaps pities him 

The Story 

When Jack Keefe, a pitcher, was 
brought up from the minor leagues by 
the Chicago White Sox, he began writing 
a series of letters to his hometown friend, 
Al It was a peculiar friendship, how 
ever, for Jack was basically incapable of 
any of the emotions real friendship re 
quires He patronized Al and used him 
Jack was a braggart and a chronic self 
excuser, and the letters gave him a 
chance to exercise his ego Al apparently 
never saw through Jack 

So sublimely self confident that he felt 
every trifling detail of his life was im- 
portant, Jack wrote full accounts of his 
adventures Having neither modesty nor 
shame, he even included episodes m 
which he appeared foolish 

When Jack reported to trammg camp 


YOU KNOW ME AL by Ring Lardner By permission of the publishers. Charles Scribners Sons Copy 
right 1913 by The Curtis Publi«shing Co Copyright 1916, by Charles Scribner s Sons Copyright renewed 
1941 1942 1944 by £Ihs A Larmier 
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on the West Coast, he immediately an- 
noyed the manager by his overeating, re- 
fusal to take orders, laziness Though a 
powerful right handed pitcher, he was an 
mdiflferent fielder and careless about base 
runners The manager tried to handle 
Jack with irony, but it was lost on him 
Whenever he had a bad day, he alibied 
that his arm was sore Any hit made 
against him was the fault of the fielders, 
the umpires, or the scorers Jack also be 
lieved that he was irresistible to women 
In training camp he met a girl from De- 
troit named Violet, and he planned to 
romance her when the White Sox were 
playing Detroit 

Jack did well enough m spring train- 
ing to be included on the White Sox 
roster In his first starting assignment 
against the Tigers he played miserably 
The manager left him in the game 
as punishment, and sixteen runs were 
scored against him Ty Cobb stole four 
bases As usual. Jack complained that 
his arm was sore By now the manager 
was thoroughly disgusted with him, and 
Jack was sent to San Francisco He 
sulked and said he would quit baseball, 
but he went Violet called him a busher 

In San Francisco he won eleven straight 
games and became engaged to a girl 
named Hazel Recalled by the White 
Sox at the end of the season, he pitched 
well enough to be used in the City Series 
between the White Sox and the Cubs 
Hazel asked him for one hundred dollars 
to pay her fare to Chicago for their wed 
ding He sent her thirty, and she mar 
ried a boxer instead Jack then attempted 
to marry Violet, but she mamed another 
ballplayer Jack married Florne, the sister 
m law of a White Sox left-hander named 
^len 

When Home refused to spend the 
winter m Bedford, Jack's home town, 
they rented an apartment across the hall 
from the Allens There were many quar 
lels between the two families most of 
them occasioned by Jack's stinginess Jack 
had always been convinced that all left 
handers were crazy^ his trouble with 


Allen only served to strengthen his con 
viction Allen was taking his wife Mane 
along to spring training Flome wanted 
to go too but Jack felt that he could 
not afford to take her Since he felt that 
he was underpaid, he tried to get a 
raise from the club, even though he had 
already signed a contract Charles Comis 
key the owner of the White Sox, had 
already had contract trouble with Jack 
and refused to grant him any concessions 
Jack then tried to join the Federal League, 
a third major league that was hiring 
players away from the American and 
National Leagues however, the Federal 
League would have nothing to do with 
him because he had signed a contract 
with the White Sox Then his team 
learned about this attempted defection 
Hog fat after gorging himself on food 
and liquor all winter he was sold to 
Milwaukee as a disciplinary measure 
Flome left him Jack, protesting that he 
would not go to the minors again bor 
rowed money from A1 to return to Bed 
ford The White Sox were forced to 
keep him, however, because of a techni 
cahty in the waiver rule 

The manager limited Jack's diet and 
he got into shape good enough to be 
given another chance with the White 
Sox Florne and Jack were reconciled be 
cause she was pregnant, and she soon 
presented him with a son At first Jack 
worried because the baby appeared to be 
left handed Florne named the baby 
Allen after her brother m law, but Jack 
insisted that the baby was named for AI 
Though he continued to display the same 
old bragging and complacency, Jack 
turned out to be a doting father m his 
own fashion 

After a successful season he was se 
lected to pitch in the City Senes a cause 
of fresh strife with Flome because she 
wanted to attend the games and he 
wanted her to stay home with the baby 
Jack was not concerned about the money 
for a baby sitter as much as he was wor 
ned about the welfare of his son When 
the team bribed Flome to stay home, she 
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used the money to hire a baby sitter 
Jack then decided to leave her, but 
changed his mind when he learned that 
she would have custody of the child 
After another argument with the Allens, 
Jack moved his family out of the apart 
ment which they shared and for which 
Allen paid the rent 

The White Sox wanted Jack to join 
the world tour the team was making with 
the Giants but he did not want to be 
away from the baby The real reason for 
taking him was to keep him in shape, but 


Jack believed that baseball fans m other 
countries wanted to see him They 
coaxed him to Canada because Chnsty 
Mathewson was going that far Then 
they told him that President Wilson was 
afraid Japan would declare war if Jack 
did not go there to play Convinced at 
first, he later began to worry about the 
dangers of the ocean voyage and backed 
down, but when he was told that Allen 
would be taken in his place, his vindic- 
tiveness triumphed over his fear He 
sailed away boastmg of triumphs to come 


YVAIN 


Type of work Poem 

Author Chretien de Troyes Cc 1150c 1190) 

Type of 'plot Chivalnc romance 
Time of plot Sixth century 
Locale Britain 
Ftrst transcrthed After 1164 

Principal characters 

Yvain a knight of King Arthur's Round Table 
Laudine de Landuc whom he marned 
Lunete a damsel in Laudine de Landuc s service 
Kino Arthur 
Queen Guinevere 

Sir Gawain Yvain s fnend and King Arthur's nephew 

Sir Kay the cynical seneschal 

Harpin oe the Mountain, a giant slam by Yvain 


Critique 

Yvain, ou le Chevalier au Lion is the 
most complicated of the chivalnc ro 
mances written by Chretien de Troyes 
Episodic m structure, rather conventional 
in moral theme, it derives from various 
sources Ovid's Metamorphoses and the 
Art of Love, Vergil s Aeneid, and the 
Arthurian materials presented m the 
Histona Regum Bntanmae, by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth The remarkable aspect of 
the work is the fact that the parts make 
up the whole fabric as a pattern and not 
as a patchwork, giving the modem reader 
almost as great a sensation of exhilaration 
jErom the tribulations and triumphs of the 
hero as the work must have given the 
court of the Countess Mane de Cham 


pagne, for whom the poet wrote to rather 
exact specifications 

The Story 

At the season of Pentecost, King Arthur 
held his court at Carduel in Wales After 
dinner on that feast day a knight named 
Calogrenant told a tale of adventure 
which was not altogether to his credit, 
and for which he was mocked by Sn" 
Kay the Seneschal 

Calogrenant revealed that seven years 
before he had journeyed beyond the 
forest of Broceliande After a night's 
lodging in the tower of a courteous 
vavasour he continued on his way until 
he encountered a giant seventeen feet 


YVAIN by Chretien dt Troyes, front ARTHURIAN ROMANCES by Cferitifcu de Troyes TrattslSted in 

S rose with introduction note& and bibliography, by W W Comfort Front EVERYMAN S LIBRARY 
y permission of the publishers h P j>utton&Co Inc All rights reserved. 
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tall who was guarding some wild bulls for the knight who had given their lord 
in a clearing The giant told the knight his mortal hurt While he was thus pro 
that if he sought some marvel he was to tected, Yvain saw the Lady Laudme de 
look for a spring in a mysterious wood, Landuc, the mistress of the castle, a lady 
for water from the spring poured on a so fair that he fell in love with her on 
nearby stone would bnng down upon the spot The maid Lunete, seeing how 
him a storm such as few men had ever matters stood, concealed Yvain and minis 
seen, with bolts of lightning that would tered to him, and between times she 
blmd him and thunder that would shake spoke to her lady, urging her to put aside 
the earth All befell as the giant had her anger and grief and to take a new 
foretold After the storm had ceased a husband who would be master of her do 
knight appeared and challenged Calog mam and defender of the magic spring 
tenant to a duel because of the great Lunete was so cunning in her speech 
damage caused in his demesne by wind that her lady finally agreed to do as 
and ram The two fought and Calog- the damsel suggested Then Yvain was 
tenant was overthrown So shamed was brought from the chamber where he was 
he in that encounter that he had never hidden Falling on his knees before the 
told the story before Lady Laudme he begged forgiveness for 

One of those who listened to his tale killing her lord in fair fight The lady, 

was Yvain, a valiant knight who swore to impressed by Yvain's comeliness and 

avenge the shame of Calogrenant, his bra\ery was soon reconciled, and the 

cousin german Yvain was also mod ed two were wed with great rejoicing 

by Sir Kay While they spoke King As he had sworn. King Arthur came 
Arthur came from his chamber and to with his knights to see the magic spring, 

him Queen Guinevere told the tale as and Sir Kay again mocked the absent 

she had heard it The king thereupon Yvain, who had sworn to avenge his 

swore an oath that he must see these cousin^s name Then the king poured a 

wonders for himself and that any of his basin of water on the stone and imme 

knights who wished could accompany diately the rain began to fall and the 

him on the venture But Yvain, thinking wind to blow When the storm had sub 

that the quest should be his alone, left sided Yvain appeared to challenge King 

the court secretly and rode over moun- Arthur’s knights, and Sir Kay begged the 

tains and through valleys until he came first encounter But Yvain quickly un 

to the forest of the magic spring When horsed the braggart seneschal and then 

he poured a basin of water on the stone, revealed himself to King Arthur and the 

a great storm arose After the storm the other knights All were delighted to find 

strange knight appeared and he and Yvain safe and hale For a week there 

Yvain battled until their lances splin after Yvain and his lady entertained the 

tered and their armor had been pierced royal party with feasting and entertain 

in many places At last Yvain dealt his ment of all kinds 

enemy a blow that shattered his helmet At the end of that time, as the king 

and split his skull, but even then the was preparing to depart. Sir Gawain 

knight did not fall down at once but urged Yvain to return to Britain with 

galloped off to take refuge in his castle them and to take part in all tournaments 
Yvam, riding in close pursuit of his foe, so that none could say that so brave a 

was trapped when a portcullis fell before knight had grovm weak and slothful in 

him as well as behind him when he rode marriage The Lady Laudme agreed, but 

through the gate There the maid Lunete on the promise that Yvam would return 

found him and saved his life with the gift to her a year hence Before he left, she 

of a magic ring which made him invisible gave him a ring set with a stone that 

while the nobleman’s vassals searched would keep its wearer from all harm as 
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long as he would keep his sweetheart in 
mind 

So successful was Yvain in all the 
tournaments that were held throughout 
the land that he forgot his promise until 
the Lady Laudine sent a damsel to de 
nounce him as a hypocrite and liar and 
to demand the return of the ring Yvam, 
overcome by remorse at the thought of 
losing his lady’s love, went mad and 
lived, naked and distracted, like a wild 
beast in the forest A hermit living there 
gave him bread and water and so suc- 
cored him until one day the noble lady 
of Noroison and her two damsels found 
the naked man asleep under a tree The 
lady and her maids attended the knight 
and anointed him with a soothing, 
magic ointment to restore his wits On his 
recovery Yvam pledged himself to the 
lady’s support and to champion her 
against Count Alier, who was plundering 
her lands So fierce was his attack on the 
marauders that the count yielded himself 
and gave his oath that he would live m 
peace from that time on Afterward, hav 
mg refused to accept the lady’s hand 
or to take her as his mistress Yvam rode 
away in search of new adventures 

As he was wandering through the 
wood he came upon a lion and a fire- 
breathing serpent that held the beast by 
the tail Yvam drew his sword and slew 
the scaly monster From that time on the 
grateful lion became the knight’s m 
separable companion 

At last Yvam returned to the magic 
spnng where all his adventures had 
begun There he found the maid Lunete 
held a prisoner m a nearby chapel by 
orders of the Lady Laudme The damsel 
was to be burned the next day, and she 
wept that she had no one to defend her 
against charges brought by a wicked 
seneschal who had persuaded her mis 
tress that the maid had acted falsely m 
the sad affair of the Lady Laudine’s mar 
nage to Yvam The knight, without re 
vealmg himself, promised to act as her 
champion before he rode away to find 
lodgmgs for the night At last he came 


to the castle of Sir Gawam’s brother in- 
law, only to learn that the haron was 
threatened with the death of his four 
sons, prisoners of a dreaded giant, Har- 
pin of the Mountain, unless the father 
would give his daughter over to the lewd 
embraces of the ogre’s lackeys In spite 
of the fact that Yvam had not much 
time, he rode out and slew the giant, 
with the help of the lion, because of his 
fnendship for the baron’s kinsman, Sir 
Gawam Refusing to give his name, he 
said he wished to be known only as the 
Knight with the Lion Then he rode as 
fast as his horse would carry him to the 
chapel in the forest, where the pyre had 
already been prepared on which the maid 
was to be burned Although wounded 
in his encounter with the giant, Yvam 
fought the seneschal and his two broth 
ers Again, with the lion’s help he was 
victorious and the false knights whom 
he slew were burned on the funeral pile 
prepared for Lunete When confronted 
by the Lady Laudme he again refused to 
reveal his identity so ashamed was he of 
his inconstancy, but called himself the 
Knight with the Lion Lunete had recog 
nized him, however, and she accom 
panied him for some distance when he 
rode away Although she promised to 
keep his secret, she declared that she 
would bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his lady if it were ever 
m her power to do so 

Disconsolately, Yvam departed to seek 
other adventures, but he was unable to 
travel far because of the wounds he and 
the lion had suffered m their battles 
with Harpm of the Mountain and the 
three false knights At length he came 
to a fair castle where the lord’s retainers 
helped him from his horse and attended 
gently to the lion, which Yvam was 
carrying on his shield There they stayed, 
attended by maidens skilled m surgery, 
until both the man and the beast were 
completely healed Then they continued 
on their way 

About that same time the lord of 
Noire Espine died and his older daughter 
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claimed the whole of his estates, saving 
that she would give no share to her sis 
ter When the younger daughter went to 
King Arthur's court to plead her case 
she learned that her older sister had been 
there before her and that Sir Gawam 
had promised to act as her champion 
Granted forty days in which to find a 
champion of her own, the maid set out 
m search of the famed Knight with the 
Lion 

Along the way she fell ill, but the 
quest was taken up by a friend whose 
search brought her at last to the magic 
spring while Lunete was saying her 

E rayers in the chapel close by, and the 
.ady Laudme's damsel was able to point 
out to the traveler the road Yvain had 
traveled many days before So the maid 
came finally to the castle where the 
knight and the lion had been nursed 
back to health Told that the two had 
departed only a short time before she 
rode after them as fast as she could Over- 
taking the knight and his beast com- 
panion, she told her story, and Yvain 
promised to help the younger sister in 
her need 

Before he could act for the maid, how- 
ever, he was to engage m still another 
desperate adventure Toward nightfall he 
and the damsel came to the town of 
Pesme Avanture, where, as they ap 
proached the castle, all the people called 
out to them to turn back, but Yvain 
paid no heed to their warnings Entering 
the castle, the knight found three hun- 
dred maidens working at all kinds of em 
broidery, they were, they told him, hos- 
tages for the king of the Isle of Damsels, 
the ransom he had paid to escape doing 
battle with two half devils bom to a 
mortal woman and an imp Yvain and the 
damsel were courteously received by the 
lord of the castle, however, and that 
night everything was done m their honor 
But when Yvain prepared to depart the 
next morning, the owner of the castle 
told him that he could not go without 
fighting the black sons of evil The pnze, 
if he won, would be the hand of the 


baron's beautiful daughter and suzerainty 
of all her father's demesne Although 
Yvain tried to refuse the terms of the 
offer, the lord assured him that no knight 
who had lodged in the castle could avoid 
or renounce the battle Although the 
lion was shut away from Yvain, the beast 
managed to scratch his way beneath the 
threshold of the room where he was con 
fined, and he arrived on the scene of the 
conflict in time to save sorely wounded 
Yvain by rending one devil outright and 
so disconcerting die other that the knight 
was able to lop off the evil creature's 
head 

With this victory Yvain released the 
ivretched hostages from their imprison 
ment Over the protests of the lord of the 
castle, he renounced the hand of the 
daughter and rode away with the damsel 
to the court of King Arthur 

Great was the joy of the younger sis 
ter when the Knight with the Lion ar 
rived in time to champion her cause 
against her avaricious sister, defended by 
Sir Gawam The struggle lasted all day 
and into the dusk By that time both 
knights were exhausted, but neither knew 
the identity of the other until Yvain at 
last proposed postponement of the con 
test until the next day Then Sir Gawam, 
recognizing his friend's voice, granted 
him the victory, while Yvain, in turn, re 
fused this boon and reversed the decision 
King Arthur finally solved the problem 
by granting them equal prowess in arms 
and conferring upon the younger sister 
her rights after the older one had mcau 
tiously admitted her attempt to dispossess 
her sister 

As soon as Yvain was cured of his 
wounds, he set out once more for the 
magic spring, accompanied only by his 
fai&ful lion Again he poured water on 
the stone and brought down such a storm 
that the Lady Laudine feared her castle 
and the town would be washed away 
Meanwhile, the damsel Lunete spoke to 
her mistress in such winning fashion that 
the lady, losing all the resentment she 
held against her husband, promised to 
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restore him to her favor and love So many troubles and tnals, to the great 
Yvam and his lady were reconaled after happiness of Lunete and all their vassals 

ZADIG 


Type of work Novel 

Author Frangois Mane Arouet de Voltaire (1694-1778) 

Type of plot Social satire 

Time of plot Remote antiquity 

Locale Babylon 

First published 17 A7 

Pnnctpal characters 

Zadig, a wealthy young man 

Moabdar King of Babylon 

Astarte, his queen 

SiMiRE Zadig s first betrothed 

Azora, Zadig^ first wife 

Cador Zadig s best fnend 

Arimaze, The Envious/' Zadig's enemy 

Missouf an Eg57ptian woman 

Setoc an Arab merchant 

Almona Setoc s wife 

Nabussan, King of Serendib 

Arbogad, a happy bngand 

Itobad, a nch lord 

Ogul, another lord, a voluptuary 


Cnttque 

Voltaire^s most famous satirical tale 
cnticizmg the manners, beliefs, and philo 
sophical views of his times is, of course, 
Candtde Yet Zadig makes many of the 
same critical comments and in much the 
same comic style The difference is partly 
one of style and partly one of direction 
In Candida Voltaire chose a simple, in 
genuous youth whose misadventures, n 
diculously exaggerated, brought out by 
a kind of refreshing contrast the difference 
between innocence and false sophistica 
non Because of the extreme hyperboles 
used to describe Candide's adventures, 
the work is sometimes grandly amusing, 
but also on this account it is sometimes 
unconvincing, even as an obviously fanci 
ful tale Zadigj on the other hand, is the 
story of an educated, sensible young man 
who escapes from great difficulties by 
continuing to be calmly sensible The 
humor, consequently, is more restrained, 
xt resides more in the subtle inversions 
of style and thought than in the grosser 
inversions of plot Both tales convey Vol- 


taire's naturalistic disdain of the religious 
and philosophical dogmas of his times and 
his preference for a rational and compas 
sionate consideration of the problems of 
society 

The Story 

Zadig, a charming young man ivith a 
good education and great wealth, lived 
in the time of King Moabdar in Babvlon 
Despite the fact that he was a very sensi 
ble young man, or perhaps because of it, 
he never boasted of his own abilities or 
tned to find fault in others He expected 
that with the advantages he modestly en 
joyed he would have no difficulty in be 
mg happy But he was mistaken m this 
belief 

In rescmng the beautiful S^mire from 
kidnappers, Zadig was injured by an ar 
row m his left eye The great doctor 
Hermes predicted that he would lose the 
eye because wounds in the left eye never 
heal When Zadig's eye healed, the doc 
tor wrote a book proving that it could no^ 
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have happened Unfortunately, S^mire, 
to whom Zadig had been betrothed de- 
cided that she did not like one eyed men 
and, in her ignorance of Zadig s recovery, 
married Orcan, the young nobleman who 
had sent the kidnappers to seize her 

Zadig married Azora, the wisest girl 
in the city, who took a frivolous interest 
in handsome young men When she 
chastened a widow for changing the 
course of a stream in order to escape from 
her vow to stay by her husbands tomb 
as long as the stream flowed there, Zadig 
arranged to have Azora told that he had 
died He then had a friend named Cador 
make fnendly overtures to Azora and, 
having done so to complain of a pain in 
the spleen for which there was but one 
cure rubbing the place with the nose of 
a man dead no more than twenty four 
hours When Azora came to the place 
where Zadig presumably was buried he 
leaped up to keep her from cutting off his 
nose with a razor He said that her act 
proved she was no better than the widow 
she had criticized Finally, when Azora 
became too difficult to live with, he left 
her 

One day the queen's dog and the king's 
horse were lost Zadig was able to describe 
the missing animals and tell where they 
were, but when he said that he had never 
seen them he was imprisoned It turned 
out that he had been able to tell from 
marks on the ground what the animals 
were like and where they had gone 
When he explained this he was released 
He had learned his lesson, however, 
when he saw an escaping prisoner, he 
kept quiet But he was fined for looking 
out from his window 

A nch and jealous neighbor named 
Anmaze and called ”The Envious” found 
a bi^oken tablet on which Zadig had 
written a poem Half of the tablet could 
be read as a poem cnticizmg the king 
But just as Zadig was about to be con- 
demned for insulting the monarch, a 
parrot dropped the other half of the 
tablet m the lung's lap Both the king 
and the queen, and espeaally the queen. 


began to hold Zadig in high esteem 
Zadig was awarded a goblet for having 
been generous enough to speak well of 
a minister who had incurred the kings 
wrath such an act was new in the king's 
experience, and he valued Zadig for it 

Zadig became pnme minister of Baby- 
lon and by sensible decisions won the 
hearts of the people He cured a great 
lord who was too conceited for his own 
good by having a band, an orchestra and 
a choir sing his praises all day long until 
the lord m desperation called a halt to 
the chorus of praise He also settled a 
religious dispute that had gone on for 
fifteen hundred years concerning the 
question whether one should enter the 
temple of Mithra with the right foot or 
the left foot He jumped in with both 
feet 

Zadig was popular with the ladies of 
Babylon, but he succumbed only once 
and did so without pleasure He was too 
much in love with Queen Astart6 The 
wife of Anmaze enraged because be 
rebuffed her, allowed her husband to 
send her garter to the king so that he 
might be deceived into believing that 
Zadig and the queen were already lovers 
The queen warned Zadig that the king 
meant to kill him Zadig escaped to 
Egypt 

Upon amving m Egypt, Zadig found 
an Egyptian beating a woman When 
Zadig intervened the jealous Egyptian 
assumed that Zadig was a rival lover, and 
a fight ensued, ending in the Egyptian's 
death The woman, Missouf, hr from 
being grateful, screamed that she wished 
Zadig had been killed instead When four 
men seized her, he allowed her to be 
taken, not realizing that the four men 
were couriers from Babvlon who had mis 
taken Missouf for the queen, who had 
also disappeared 

Since Zadig had killed a man, the 
Egyptians condemned him to be a slave, 
and he was bought by an Arab merchant 
named S^toc At first the merchant valued 
Zadig's service more than he did Za4ig> 
hut he finally came to see the value of 
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Zadig's intelligence and common sense 
The incident which proved Zadig^s ability 
concerned an attempt to prove a Hebrew 
guilty of not returning a loan made to 
him by S6toc By pretending that he 
would bring into court the stone on which 
the loan was transacted, Zadig trapped the 
Hebrew into a description of the stone, 
thereby proving that he really was the 
man to whom the loan had been made 

Zadig next convinced an Arabian 
widow that she should not leap upon the 
burning funeral pyre of her husband He 
did this by making her realize that there 
were still attractive young men m the 
world 

By pointing out that they all admitted 
the existence of a Superior Being, he set 
tied a dispute between an Eg)rptian, an 
Indian, a Chaldean, a Celt, and others 
concerning the nature of the universe 
and Its operation He was saved from 
execution by the priests when Almona, 
the young widow, pretended that she 
would allow the priests to make love to 
her if they signed a pardon when the 
pnests came to her, they were greeted 
by judges who condemned them Setoc 
was so much impressed by her cleverness 
that he married her 

Zadig showed that one can ludge an 
honest man by making candidates for 
the comptroller's position engage in a 
dancing contest Only one candidate re 
sisted the money Zadig had placed in a 
passageway, and only he danced lightly 
and with grace, the others being fearful 
of jostling the money from their pockets 

Having done this service for King 
Nabussan of Serendib to whose kingdom 
Zadig had been sent by S^toc Zadig then 
undertook to show which of the king’s 
hundred wives were faithful Only one 
resisted the temptations of money, youth, 
and power to which Zadig exposed them 

After settling a revolt of the priests 
against Nabussan, Zadig, guided as al 
ways by the sayings of Zarathustra, set 
forth to find news of Queen AstaxtS He 


met a happy bngand, Arbogad, who re- 
ported that King Moabdar had been 
killed in an uprising, but the robber had 
no news of the queen Zadig then met an 
unhappy fisherman who had lost his 
money, his wife, and his house during 
the revolt in Babylon Since some of the 
money owed the fisherman was for cream 
cheese which he had sold to Zadig and 
Queen Astart^, Zadig, without revealing 
his identity, gave the fisherman half the 
money he had 

Zadig then met some women hunting 
for a basilisk which was to be used to 
cure Ogul, their lord and master Among 
the women Zadig was overjoyed to find 
Queen Astarte She told him that Zadig’s 
friend Cador had helped her to escape 
from the king, that the king had married 
Missouf, and that she had frightened the 
king out of his wits by speaking to him 
from within a statue in the temple in 
which she was hidden The revolt in 
Babylon had resulted from the king’s 
madness, and he had been killed Queen 
Astart6 had then been captured by the 
Prince of Hyrcania She had escaped from 
him only to be captured by the brigand 
Arbogad, who sold her to Ogul 

By cunng Ogul, Zadig then managed 
to free Queen Astart6 and to win more 
honor for himself He told Ogul that a 
bag contained medicine that would go 
through his pores only if he punched it 
hard enough The resultant exercise cured 
the lord 

Returning to Babylon, Zadig entered a 
jousting tournament and a battle of wits 
in order to win Queen Astart6 as his 
wife Despite the tnckery of Itobad, who 
stole his armor and pretended to be the 
victor after Zadig had won the tourna- 
ment, Zadig managed to win both con 
tests— partly through the encouragement 
of the angel Jesrad who was disguised 
as a hermit— and he married Queen As 
tarte As king, Zadig was a just and com- 
passionate ruler under whom Babylon 
became a prosperous and happy empire 
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ZAIRE 


Type of work Drama 

Author Francois Marie Aronet de Voltaire (1694 1778) 

Type of plot Historical tragedy 

Time of plot During the reign of Osman, Sultan of Jerusalem 
Locale Jerusalem 
Ftrst presented 1732 

Principal characters 

Orosmanb (Osman) Sultan of Jerusalem 
Lusignan a prince in the hne of the kings of Jerusalem 
Zaire and 

Faume slaves of the sultan 
Nerestan, and 
Chatillon, French gentlemen 
CoRASMiN, and 

Meledor, ofiGicers of the sultan 

Critique 

In Zaire, Voltaire the sardonic skeptic Orosmane had the power to treat them 

IS absent, only Voltaire the tragic drama- as mere chattels and to use them for his 

tist remains In this play the great French pleasure m his seraglio he treated them 

writer gives human imensions to a grand with respect and consideration Neverthe 

theme of jealousy, and although the less Fatime was disturbed to find that 

drama is not ordinarily regarded as the Zaire was not only resigned to her fate 

equal of Othello, to which it bears a but giving the appearance of actually 

sometimes startling resemblance, it has enjoying it When she asked Zaire to 

ments of its own which are worth consid explain why she no longer wept or looked 

enng Othello presents a hero noble m forward to the return of Nerestan, who 

character, who is made jealous by the lies had gone to France to seek ransom for 

of lago, his lieutenant Othello and Des them, Zaire replied that she found it 

demona form two points of a triangle that difiBcult to yearn after a mode of life 

involves Gassio only by innuendo In she had never known Since childhood 

Zaire, on the other hand, the triangle she had been confined to the seraglio 

has three strong corners Orosmane the under the care of Orosmane and she had 

proud and noble Turk, is one his be- grown fond of her life and even of her 

trothed, Zaire, is another and, as a com- master 

bined but none the less actual protago- Fatime then reminded Zaire that Ner 
nist, the Christian God and Zaire's Chris estan, who had conducted himself so 
tian family is the third Orosmane's sus- nobly in the battle of Damas as part of 

picions of Zaire's brother Nerestan re- the Christian army fighting against the 

suiting from his ignorance of Nerestan's Turks, had been captured by Orosmane 

relation to Zaire and from his knowledge but, because of his courage, was latex 

of Zaire's change of heart, is a well- released on his word to return with ran 

founded although misplaced, jealousy som for the Christian prisoners, mclud 
Here East meets West m mortal stmg mg Fatime and Zaire 
gle, and the passion refiects itself m the Zaire replied that two years had passed 
personal hves of the lovers since Nerestan s departure and that per 

haps Nerestan had made the promise to 
The Story return with ransom for ten slaves only 

Fatime and Zaire were slaves of Oros- because there was no other way for him 

mane, Sultan of Jerusalem, but their lot to escape a similar servitude She ad 

was not an unpleasant one Although mitted that she had admired Nerestan 

im 



at the time of his promise, but she had 
decided to think of the matter no longer 

Zaire then confessed to Fatime that 
Orosmane was her slave, that he loved 
her and that she loved him She quickly 
added that this love did not mean that 
she had consented to become his mis 
tress The truth was that Orosmane's love 
for her was so strong and pure that he 
planned to wed her 

Fatime, delighted to hear that Zaire 
would be elevated from the place of a 
slave to that of sultana had one misgiv 
ing— she wondered whether Zaire had 
forgotten that she was a Christian Zaire 
replied that she did not even know who 
her parents were, she had only Nerestan^s 
surmise, because of the cross she had 
worn since childhood, that she was a 
Christian Since she had been a slave 
from her childhood it was only natural 
that her faith reflected the customs of 
the place where she was reared With 
Fatime Zaire admitted, the situation was 
different Fatime had been captured in 
adulthood and had deliberately embraced 
Christianity before becoming a slave A1 
though Zaire regarded herself as a Mus- 
sulman, she admitted that she was im 
pressed by the Christian faith, but she 
assured Fatime that her love for Oros 
mane was so strong that she no longer 
considered becoming a Christian 

Orosmane then entered and expressed 
his love for Zaire and his intention to 
marry her As he professed his love, a 
servant entered and announced the ar- 
nval of Nerestan 

Nerestan entered and told the sultan 
that he had come with ransom for the 
pnsoners and that he was willing to re 
mam as Orosmane’s slave The sultan, 
impressed by Nerestan^s honor, replied 
that he would release not merely ten but 
a hundred prisoners The only ones who 
would have to remain were Lusignan, a 
French nobleman who claimed the hered 
itary right to rule in Jerusalem and Zaire 

Nerestan protested that Orosmane had 
promised to release the pnsoners, and 
Zaire in particular, if the ransom moiiey 


were brought from France But Oros 
mane permitted no discussion of his de- 
cision He dismissed Nerestan and or- 
dered Zaire to prepare to assume her place 
as his sultana 

After the others had gone Orosmane 
remarked to Corasmin, one of his officers, 
that Nerestan had sighed and fixed his 
eyes on Zaire When Corasmin warned 
his master against jealousy, the sultan 
replied that he could not be jealous of 
Zaire since she was truth itself 

Chatillon, a French gentleman re 
leased at Orosmane^s command, praised 
Nerestan for having arranged the release 
of the prisoners, but Nerestan refused to 
be gratified by Chatillon^s praise because 
of Orosmane’s refusal to release Zaire and 
Lusignan Chatillon agreed that without 
Lusignan, the great Christian leader and 
soldier who had fought so valiantly in 
defense of Caesarea, there was no joy in 
bis own release 

Nerestan then told Chatillon how, as 
an infant, Nerestan had been carried 
from the smoking rums of the city of 
Caesarea to the seraglio Zaire had been 
a fellow captive 

Chatillon tried to encourage Nerestan 
by suggesting that Zaire might charm 
Orosmane into releasing Lusignan, but 
Nerestan knew that Lusignan would not 
accept liberty under such circumstances 

Zaire then entered and told Nerestan 
that she regretted not being able to re 
turn td France with him, but her love 
for Orosmane made that impossible She 
assured him that she would use her new 
status to protect the Chnstians and to 
relieve the wretched As evidence of her 
intentions she offered Lusignan’s free- 
dom, granted at her request by the sultan 

After Lusignan s release Nerestan told 
him how Nerestan, almost from his birth, 
had been a slave m Solyma, and how he 
had been able to escape to fight with 
Louis against the Turks Lusignan, greet- 
ing Chatillons an old friend who had 
been captured with him at Caesarea, re« 
minded the Christian knight that he, 
Lusignad, had seen his own wife and two 
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sons die there, and that another son and 
a daughter had been taken from him 
Chatillon remembered that he had bap- 
tized the daughter just before the Sara 
cens swept her and her brother away 

When Nerestan remarked that he had 
been captured at the age of four, the age 
of Lusignan^s son when he was taken, 
and when Lusignan noticed that Zaire 
wore a cross that he had given to his wife 
as a present, it was revealed that Neres- 
tan and Zaire were Lusignan's long lost 
children Zaire, deeply moved by this 
discovery, vowed to be a Chnstian from 
that moment 

Believing them to be fnends from the 
time they were slaves together, Orosmane 
permitted Zaire to meet with Nerestan 
Unknown to the sultan, however, Zaire^s 
declaration as a Chnstian had inspired 
Nerestan to urge her to give up Orosmane 
altogether, even after Nerestan learned 
that Zaire had hoped to wed the Turk 
Zaire was torn by emotional conflict she 
knew Orosmane^s virtues and loved him 
as a person, but she could not tolerate 
disappointing the hopes and faith of her 
brother and father, particularly after 
learning from Nerestan that her father 
was near death 

When Zaire asked Orosmane to defer 
their nuptials, the sultan was amazed, 
her excuse, that Lusignan was dying, 
seemed to him insufficient After Zaire 
left in tears, Orosmane raged to Coras 
mm and revealed his fear that he had 
cause to be jealous of Nerestan He re 
solved not to allow himself to be governed 
and deceived by Zaire 

Orosmane confronted Zaire again and 
told her that he no longer loved her, but 


when she wept and protested her love, 
he repented Yet, when she left him, he 
wondered again about her virtue When 
guards intercepted a letter sent to Zaire 
by Nerestan, Orosmane interpreted the 
references to secrecy and to faithfulness 
as signs of a lovers passion, and he ac 
cepted Corasmm s suggestion to send the 
letter on to Zaire in order that they might 
observe her behavior In suppressed fury 
and jealousv he once more confronted 
Zaire and asked her for the name of his 
nval Although she insisted that she had 
no other master, he could no longer be 
heve her 

Orosmane had one last faint hope that 
the romance was one sided, instigated by 
Nerestan but his slave s report that Zaire 
had received the letter with trembling 
and weeping and that she had promised 
to meet Nerestan that night, confirmed 
his fear that she loved another Zaire, 
trying desperately, in the meantime, to 
reconcile her duty to her family and 
Christianity with ner love for Orosmane, 
hoped that he would understand and pity 
her 

Orosmane intercepted Zaire at the 
place of her meeting with Nerestan and, 
calling out that she had betrayed him, 
stabbed her to death When Nerestan 
arrived and revealed that Zaire was his 
sister, the 1 urk was overcome with gnef 
and remorse After ordering Corasmm to 
free all the Christians, he killed himself 
with his dagger Nerestan, aware of the 
depth of Orosmane's remorse and sensing 
the love that became perverted by jeal 
ousy, admitted his respect for Orosmane 
and lamented the sultan's death 


EL ZARCO 

Tyfeofwork Novel 

Author Ignacio Manuel Altamirano (1834-1893) 

Tjfe of flat Romantic tragedy 
Ttmeofflat 1861 1863 
Locale Province of Morelos, Mexico 
Ftrst published 1901 

EL ZARCO by Ignacto Manvel Altamirano Translated by Raymond L Gnsmer By permission of *be 
translator Published by W W Norton & Co Inc All rights reserved 
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Principal characters 

Nicolas an Indian ‘blacksmith 
El Zarco, a bandit 
Manuela in love with El Zarco 
Dona Antonia her mother 

Pilar Dona Antonia s godchild, in love with Nicolas 
MartIn Sanchez, a rancher, El Zarco^s enemy 
El Tigre, El Zarco’s heutenant 


Critique 

Ignacio Manuel Altamirano is the first 
Mexican who may truly be called a 
novelist, working with an awareness of 
and within limitations imposed by a 
clearly defined literary form A patriot 
and a veteran of the War of Reform, 
he found the materials of his fiction in 
the life of that turbulent period El 
Zarco illustrates his expressed intention 
to present Mexican life and to interpret 
faithfully the spirit of the people It is a 
somber work, historial in background, 
deeply probing in psychological depth, 
and suffused with the beauty of the 
Mexican landscape Two characters stand 
out from the background against which 
they move Manuela, an impulsive head 
strong girl brought to folly and ruin by 
mfatuation and greed, and Nicolas, an 
Indian representative of the class in 
which Altamirano saw a bright promise 
for the future of his nation Completed 
shortly before the writer^s death, the 
novel appeared posthumously eight years 
later 

The Story 

During the War of Reform, and after, 
bands of robber outlaws took advantage 
of the troubled times to overrun those 
districts of Mexico where the local au- 
thorities, in a land still disturbed by civil 
war, were powerless to make effective re- 
prisals against them Roaming the coun- 
tryside in armed bands, the 'plateados, as 
they were called, waylaid and murdered 
travelers, kidnapped wealthy estate own- 
ers for ransom, and levied tribute on the 
villages and haciendas For their amuse 
ment they often wantonly burned the 
canefields and inflicted brutal tortures on 
their prisoners 


A town terrorized in this fashion was 
Yautepec, a pleasant village of the tierra 
caliente in die province of Morelos By 
day the people maintained lookouts in 
the church towers to give warning of ap- 
proaching marauders at night they bar 
ricaded themselves in their houses, so 
that after sunset the little town in the 
middle of its circling orange groves re 
sembled a place of the dead The bandits, 
some five hundred strong, had their head 
quarters at Xochimancas, a nearby ruined 
hacienda from which they made forays 
to ravage the whole district Their leader 
was El Zarco, a man of savage temper 
and cruel disposition whose bloody ex 
ploits caused all respectable and decent 
people to fear him The bandits some- 
times entered the town and rode boldly 
through the streets 

On an evening in August, 1861 , Dona 
Antonia sat m the mner courtyard of her 
house with her daughter Manuela and 
Pilar, her godchild The two girls were 
plaiting flower garlands for iheir hair 
After a time Manuela began to tease 
Pilar because her friend was making a 
wreath of orange blossoms, the flower of 
weddings, Manuela was twining a arclet 
of roses When Manuela complained pet- 
tishly of her dull life, her mother rebuked 
her sharply, saying that the girl ought to 
forget fiestas and dances, and take a hus- 
band who would protect her Doha An 
tomans choice was Nicolas, the sober and 
mdustnous blacksmith of the estate at 
Atlihuayan At this suggestion Manuela 
began to speak scornfully of the Indian, 
as she called him, and declared that she 
would rather have El Zarco as a suitor 
She added that Nicolas might be good 
enough for Pilar, but she herself would 
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never have him Pilar blushed but said 
nothing 

Before Dona Antonia could reprove 
her daughter further, Nicolas a nightly 
caller, arrived with the news that the 
night before the flateados had robbed 
and killed an English family traveling to 
Acapulco and that a cavalry detachment 
was being sent from Cuernavaca to pur- 
sue the bandits Alarmed at this latest 
outrage, Dona Antonia decided that she 
and Manuela would go to Mexico City 
until times grew better, they would travel 
with the troops as their escort for part of 
the dangerous journey Nicolas thought 
her decision a wise one for Manuela’s 
sake 

Later, while Nicolas was on his way 
back to Atlihuayan another rider was 
traveling toward Yautepec The horse 
man was El Zarco In the village he 
turned down a dark lane that led to a 
stone wall surrounding Dona Antonia's 
orange grove Drawing rein beneath a 
giant sapota tree, he whistled twice An 
answering whistle came from the dark 
ness under the tree where Manuela was 
waiting for her lover 

El Zarco had met Manuela m Cuema 
vaca during a brief period when he and 
his men were aiding the government 
forces, and the two had been strongly 
drawn to each other After he had estab 
lished himself at Xochimancas, the ban 
dit learned that the girl and her mother 
had returned to Yautepec Through his 
spies m the village he had arranged to 
see her regularly El Zarco found her 
wholehearted devotion flattering to his 
vanity Manuela, refusing to believe the 
stories of his violence and cruelty, saw 
him only as a handsome, brave caballero 
Now, unwillmg to leave Yautepec, she 
told him of Dona Antonia's plans and 
asked him to take her away Before they 
parted that night they had arranged for 
him to carry her ofF to Xochimancas In 
artmg, El Zarco gave her several small 
oxes for safekeeping After his departure 
she saw that one was bloodstained The 
boxes contamed a diamond rmg, two 


bracelets and earrings Putting them on, 
she went to a pool in the garden and 
looked at her reflection by the light of a 
lantern She buried the jewels with 
other gems and money that El Zarco had 
already entrusted to her 

The next night Manuela fled with 
El Zarco to his hideout, leaving behind 
a note in which she told her mother 
goodbye Heartbroken, Dona Antonia 
asked Nicolas to go with her to beg that 
the cavalry troop from Cuernavaca would 
hunt down the bandits and rescue Man 
uela When the commander refused, 
Nicolas charged the oflicer with shirking 
his duties The blacksmith was placed 
under arrest and ordered held for trial 

Pilar, upset by the news of Nicolas' 
arrest, tried to visit him in prison but 
was turned back by his guards Nicolas, 
hearing her pleas, realized that it was 
Pilar and not Manuela whom he truly 
loved The authorities of Yautepec and 
the manager of Atlihuayan were all in 
dignant over the treatment Nicolas had 
received When the commander set out 
to take his prisoner to the capital, a large 
party accompanied the troops to see that 
the blacksmith received full justice 
Through the intercession of the owner 
of Atlihuayan, Nicolas was finally re- 
leased He returned to Yautepec in time 
to see Dona Antonia on her deathbed, for 
the poor woman was dying of grief over 
her daughter's disgrace After her death 
Nicolas continued to ride into the vil 
lage each evening, but now he went to 
visit Pilar 

Meanwhile, at Xochimancas Manuela 
lived a different and sordid life of law 
lessness and violence Forced to associate 
with the disreputable women of the pla 
teados, ogled and showered with lewd 
compliments from the men, she was at 
first terrified by her new surroundings 
She realized at last that she had been 
attracted to El Zarco by infatuation and 
greed, not love In particular, she was 
horrified by the condition of a French 
nsoner, tortured daily to extort from 
im a greater ransom At a fiesta to cele 
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brate one of El Zarco^s raids she was 
forced to dance with El Tigre, a repulsive 
creature who told her that El Zarco 
would tire of her eventually and turn 
her over to one of his lieutenants El 
Tigre intended to be the man 

A short time before, El Zarco had 
killed the father and son of a rancher 
named Martin Sdnchez Swearing re 
venge, Sdnchez sold his property and 
bought arms and equipment for twenty 
men he recruited to track down the ban 
dits After he had made several successful 
raids on the outlaws other men were 
roused from their apathy and fears to 
join him In an encounter at La Calavera, 
m which Nicolas took part, El Zarco was 
wounded and taken prisoner With him 
was Manuela 

In spite of Martin Sdnchez' protests, 
El Zarco cleverly arranged to have his 
trial held in Cuernavaca While the pris 
oners were being taken there, bandits 
fell on the escortmg troops and set El 
Zarco and Manuela free Sdnchez, deter 
mined to end lawlessness m the region, 
obtained from President Juarez authority 
to hang without trial any bandit who feu 


mto his hands 

The wedding day of Pilar and Nicolas 
amved at last After the mass had been 
said they started by coach for Atlihuayan 
with friends invited to the feast to be 
held there On the way they met a troop 
of horsemen led by Martin Sdnchez, who 
asked the party to drive on without stop 

K At that moment Manuela appeared 
L behind the horsemen and oegged 
help of Nicolas and his bnde El Zarco 
and El Tigre, she said, had been captured 
and were to be executed Martin Sdnchez 
told how he had saved the wedding party 
from an ambush Pilar, filled with pity 
for Manuela, wanted to take that unfor 
tunate creature into the coach, but the 
distraught girl cned out that she would 
rather die with El Zarco than see Pilar 
in her wreath of orange blossoms Sad 
dened, the wedding party rode on 

Shot down by a finng squad, El Zarco's 
body was then hung from the branch of 
a tree Manuela, seeing her lover dan 
glmg there, gave a loud cry and fell to 
the ground Blood ran from her mouth 
Several men toed to lift her but she was 
already dead 
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